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"I  have  been  carrying  a  Hamilton 
for  the  past  eight  years, 

and  in  twenty  years  I  have  found  no  watch  that  gives  the  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Hamilton  Watch  does." —CoaJuaor  c.  Smith, chUago&Aiun  r.  r. 

The      - 


mni 


The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 


Over  one-half  (about  56%) 
of  the  Engineers,  Firemen, 
Clonductors  and  Trainmen  on 
American  railroads  where 
official  time  inspection  is 
maintained  carry  Ham 
ilton    timekeepers. 

About  four  years  ago 
the  Hamilton  12-size,  a 
fine,  durable,  thin-model, 
gentleman's   watch     was 
introduced.   This  watch  h 
equal  in  accuracy  and  relia< 
bility  to  the  larger  railroad  sizes 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  thin- 
nest 12-size   19  or  23  jewel  watch 
made  in  America. 

Hamiltons  are  made  in  all  stand- 
ard sizes.  Prices  of  watches  vary  ac- 
cording to  movement  and  c^se  from 
$38.50  to  $125.00. 

Your  jeweler  can  supply  a 
Hamilton  movement  to  fit  your 
present  watch  case  if  you  de- 
sire. Ask  him  what  he  knows 
about  the  Hamilton  Watch, 

Write  for'*The  Timekeeper'' 

This  book  is  well  worth  having  and 
saving  against  the  day  when  you  will  want 
to  buy  a  watch.  We  gladly  send  it  to 
any  one  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
a  watch. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  CO. 


Cofuiuctor  C.  Smith,  of  the  Chicam  ^  Alton 
tratn^  "  The  Red  Htimmer.^* 


Lancaster,  Pau 
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Ring  out,  vv^ild  bells,  to  the  -wild  sky ! 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  -wild  bells,  and  let  him  die ! 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws ! 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease : 
Ring  out  the  narrow^ing  lust  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old ; 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace ! 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  from  the  land. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be ! 

— Tennyson 
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A  Noble  Place  to  Put  a  Dollar 

Reprint   from   the  North   Western,   by   permission. 


It  is  not  often  that  The  North  Western 
has  the  privilege  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  its  readers  to  an  object  so  worthy  as 
that  presented  by  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
Disabled  Railroad  Employes,  at  Highland 
Park,    Illinois. 

Just  now  the 
conductors  o  f 
the  Chicago  & 
North  Western 
Railway  give 
us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to 
bring  this  noble 
institution  t  o 
the  fore  and  to 
urge  for  it  all 
the  support  that 
it  is  within 
the  power  of 
North  Western  John  O'Keefe. 

employes  to  give.  This  opportunity  comes 
to  the  editor's  desk  in  the  shape  of  a  hand- 
some, profusely  illustrated  album,  issued 
as  a  souvenir  for  the  Home.  The  funds 
received  from  the  sales  of  this  album  are 
to  go  to  the  support  of  the  Home,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  cannot  fail  to  appeal  strongly 
to  the  practical  common  sense  and 
well-known  generosity  of  railroad  men 
everywhere. 

As  the  Home  is  supported  solely  through 
voluntary  contributions,  this  album,  de- 
vised and  issued  by  North  Western  con- 
ductors, offers  members  of  the  great  North 


Western  family  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  support  of  the  Home; 
and  not  one  of  the  contributors  will  feel 
that  a  dollar  has  gone    out    of  his  pocket. 

.  *    *    ♦ 
The     album 
costs    a    dollar 
a  copy,   and   it 
IS   worth   every 
cent  of  it.    The 
dollar    goes    to 
the     supporting 
or   maintenance 
fund     of    the 
Home.     There- 
fore, by  buying 
a    copy    of    the 
album,  you  give 
a  dollar  to  the 
Mrs.  John  O'Keefe.       Home  and  still 
have     a    dollar    left — represented    by    the 
album. 

♦    *    ♦ 

To  any  employe  of  the  North  Western 
the  pictures  in  this  album  will  prove  a 
treasure  that  will  grow  in  value  as  the 
years  go  by,  for  in  it  you  will  find  faces 
as  familiar  as  the  trade  mark  of  the  road 
itself.  It  is  truly  a  handsome  book,  a 
credit  to  the  boys  who  planned  it,  to  the 
engraver  and  to  the  printer. 

Surely  you  don't  say  you  can't  afford  to 
spend  this  dollar  in  this  way?  Let  us  see. 
Most  of  you  smoke  or  do  something  else 
as  a  regular  habit  that  may  be  considered 
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solely  for  your  own  pleasure.  If  you  are 
opulent  and  smoke  "ten  centers,"  deny 
yourself  one  cigar  a  day,  and  the  album  is 
paid  for  in  ten  days.  If  your  salary  is  only 
a  few  thousands  a  year  and  you  feel  you 
have  to  economize  on  nickel  cigars  or 
stogies,  it  will  take  you  only  twenty  days 
to  pay  for  the  book.  The  Editor  intends 
to  raise  his  ilollar  by  tackling  a  corn  cob 
and  "shag"  for  a  month. 
*    *    * 

But,  boys,  you  can  afford  this  dollar  in 
some  way.  Every  railroad  in  the  land  and 
in  Mexico  and  Canada  is  contributing  to 
this  Home.  What  a  splendid  thing  it 
would  be  to  let  it  be  known  everywhere 
that  at  least  every  other  employe  of  the 
North  Western  contributed  a  dollar,  mak- 
ing a  fund  of  at  least  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

Send  your  dollars  as  fast  as  you  can  to 
A.  Bloomfield,  122  Glenwood  avenue. 
Highland  Park,  111.,  or  to  the  Editor  of 
The  North  Western,  room  801,  226  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  who  will  see 
that  all  contributions  coming  to  him  reach 
the  proper  quarter. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  publication  of  this 
souvenir  album,  we  are  permitted  to  print 
the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  Home 
and  the  faces  of  those  most  active  in  this 
album  work  and  in  the  management  of  the 
Home. 

Let  us  all  pull  together  and  make  a  rec- 
ord for  the  North  Western  Line  in  our 
united  efforts  to  support  one  of  the  worthi- 
est institutions  in  this  broad  land. 

«      «      4t 

The  Railroad  Men's  Home  was  incor- 
porated in  May,  1890.  It  had  for  its  object 
to  provide  a  home  for  worthy  aged  and 
disabled,  helpless  and  destitute  railroad 
men  who  are  no  longer  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  aid  those  who  by  accident 
or  from  other  causes  are  permanently  in- 
capacitated for  railroad  work  to  qualify 
themselves  for  some  other  occupation  by 
giving  them  a  free  home  while  acquiring 
such  ability,  and  in  this  practical  way 
exemplify  true  brotherly  principles. 

Since  its  inception  it  has  cared  for  and 
sheltered  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Brotherhood  men  who,  had  it  not  been  for 


the  Home,  would  have  been  charges  upon 
their  lodges,  their  families  or  the  com- 
munity from  whence  they  c.me. 

The  Home  has  no  fixed  income  and  has 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  money  volun- 
tarily contributed  by  the  four  great  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  namely,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen. 

The  building  was  dedicated  and  occu- 
pied April  12,  1910,  and  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  generosity  and  big-hearted- 
ness  of  the  railroad  brotherhood  men  of 
this  country,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
i^     *     * 

The  buildings  were  erected  upon  the 
property  occupied  by  the  Home  originally, 
consisting  of  about  five  acres  of  land  at 
the  intersection  of  St.  John  and  Beech 
streets,  Highland  Park,  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway.  The  buildings  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  fine  grove  of  hard 
maple  trees,  and  face  the  main  line  track 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
and  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway. 

Lake  Michigan  is  only  three  blocks  from 
the  Home,  and  the  shore  at  this  point  has 
a  ninety-foot  bluff,  from  which  a  grand 
view  of  the  lake  and  the  passing  boats  is 
obtained. 

The  Home  consists  of  two  buildings,  the 
Administration  and  Home,  occupying  one 
building,  the  other  containing  the  power 
plant  and  laundry. 

The  main  building  is  three  stories  and  a 
high  basement,  practically  all  above  the 
ground,  built  in  the  form,  of  the  letter  "T," 
the  front  part  being  150  feet  long  by  forty- 
two  feet  wide,  the  center  extension  being 
forty  feet  wide  by  sixty-two  feet  long. 

The  building  is  of  a  strictly  modern 
style  of  architecture,  the  construction  of 
which  is  fireproof  throughout,  with  a 
porch  or  balcony  for  each  floor  ten  feet 
wide  by  fifty  feet  long,  easily  accessible  by 
all  of  the  men. 

*     *      4t 

The  color-scheme  of  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  harmonizes,  and  the  effect  is  very 
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pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
walls  from  the  grade  line  to 
the  first-story  window  sills 
are  of  a  chocolate-colored 
brick;  from  the  first-story 
window  sill  line  to  the  third- 
story  window  sills  they  are 
of  light  red  brick;  the  third 
story  is  of  rough-cast  cement 
on  rough  brick;  the  trim- 
mings around  the  first  and 
second  story  windows  are  of 
chocolate-colored  brick,  and 
the  roof  is  of  red  tile.  All 
the  window  sills  and  belt 
courses  are  of  stone  or  terra 
cotta. 

All  interior  partitions  are  of 
hollow-tile  blocks,  plastered 
each  side  with  cement  plaster. 
Floors  and  ceilings  arc  of 
hollow  tile  and  reinforced 
concrete.  The  floors  of  all 
corridors,  toilet  rooms,  hos- 
pital and  kitchen  are  of  com- 
position and  cement  mosaic. 
The  room  floors  are  of  maple. 
The  interior  woodwork  is  of 
birch,  finished  in  dull  mahog- 
any; toilet  rooms,  bathrooms 
and  hospital  finished  in  white 
enamel.  All  stairs  have  iron 
frames  with  cement  or  slate 
treads,  iron  newel  posts  and 
balusters  with  birch  hand- 
rails. 

«    ♦    « 

The  electric  elevator  car- 
ries the  men  from  any  floor 
to  the  recreation  and  card 
rooms  in  the  basement  in 
less  than  one  minute;  the 
elevator  has  a  separate  en- 
trance on  one  side  on  the 
ground  level  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  use  wheel  chairs.^ 

The  main  building  has  a 
capacity  of  eighty-six  beds, 
besides  the  hospital,  which 
will  accommodate  sixteen  beds 
easily,  and  rooms  for  six 
men  and  six  women  attend- 
ants,      the      superintendent's 


A.   Bloomfield. 


F.    D.    SUGHRUA. 


George  £.  Parker. 


quarters,  kitchen,  dining 
rooms,  chapel,  entertainment 
rooms,  etc,  each  floor  hav- 
ing a  recreation  and  reading 
room;  each  man  has  his  own 
individual  clothes  chest,'  and 
the  double  rooms  easily  ac- 
commodate two  beds. 

*  *    * 

The  following  is  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  Home 
project,  from  its  inception  up 
to  the  present  time: 

The  Home,  which  is  known 
officially  as  "Thje  Home  for 
Aged  and  Disabled  Railroad 
Employes  of  America,"  was 
started  in  Chicago,  by  Dr. 
Frank  M.  Ingalls,  a  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  in  the  year 
1890.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  physician,  he 
found  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  in  the  poor 
house,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 
Inspired  by  a  desire  to  benefit 
his  brother,  who  was  sick 
and  in  need  of  assistance,  and 
appreciating  the  stigma  cast 
upon  the  Brotherhood  by 
having  one  of  its  members 
an  inmate  of  a  public  poor 
house,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  Home,  where 
Brotherhood  men  might  find 
the  comfort  and  care  of  a 
home  when  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  hardships  and 
exposure  incident  to  their 
work. 

In  pursuance  of  this  philan- 
thropic idea,  he  established 
such  a  home  in  his  own 
house,  first  on  Walnut  street, 
second,  at  Wilmette,  for  a 
short  period  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1891,  and  lastly  at  its 
present  location  in  Highland 
Park,  Illinois. 

*  ♦    * 

In  order  to  support  a  home 
of  this  kind  it  was  necessary 
to   have    financial     assistance^ 
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and  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work 
he  appealed  to  the  various  Divisions  and 
Lodges  of  the  different  Brotherhoods 
throughout  the  country,  but  with  only  par- 
tial success.  The  railroad  men  were  not 
lacking  in  charitable  instinct,  but  they  did 
not  know  the  conditions. 

Shortly  after  the  inception  of  this  Home 
project,  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffir^  of  Iowa, 
familiarly  known  to  the  railroad  men  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  as 
"Father  Coffin,"  was  induced  to  lend  his 
assistance  to  the  Home  movement,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  Home  Society, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

Shortly  after  1891  there  came  into  the 
work  Mr.  Lewis  Ziegenfus,  a  meniber  of 
Division  125  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  Although  actively  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  on  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway,  he  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Home.  Mr.  Ziegenfus*s 
name  first  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  April,  1896,  which  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  became  inter- 
ested in  it  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
*    *    * 

In  January,  1895,  Mr.  P.  H.  Morrisscy, 
then  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Home  Society,  and  the  Home  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  its  prosperity  to  his 
indefatigable  labor,  and  more  especially  for 
the  projection  and  completion  of  this  mag- 
nificent building. 

Mr.  George  Coding,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
No.  499,  of  Chicago,  became  interested 
early  in  the  work  of  the  Home,  and 
throughout  its  vicissitudes  he  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  furthering  of  its 
interests. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick*s  connection  with  the 
Hom^  dates  from  January  14,  1895,  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Home  So- 
ciety to  succeed  Mr.  R.  C.  Oakes,  of  Lodge 
479,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, and  shortly  afterwards,  on  April  12, 
1895,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  secretary  of  the 
board,  as  a  result  of  repeated  inquiries 
about  the  Home  made  to  Chicago  Division 
No.  1,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 


ors, and  of  which  he  was  chief  conductor 
at  that  time.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of 
that  Division,  Brother  A.  W.  Connors  and 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  work  of  the  Home, 
so  as  to  make  intelligent  replies  to  the 
numerous  questions  asked,  and  after  the 
report  was  submitted  he  was  selected  to 
represent  Division  No.  1  in  the  Home  So- 
ciety. Since  that  time  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  having  as  his  associates  Mr.  R. 
B.  Roberts  of  Waukegan,  a  passenger  con- 
ductor on  the  North  Western  Railway,  re- 
cently deceased,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Valentine, 
a  physician  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Ziegenfus  and 
Mr.  Morrissey. 

4t     ♦     « 

The  first  superintendent  or  manager  of 
the  Home  was  Dr.  Frank  M.  Ingalls.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Watson,  a 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  who  in.  turn, 
on  November  1,  1903,  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  John  O'Keefe,  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  To 
the  persistent  and  insistent  methods  of  Mr. 
O'Keefe  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the 
success  of  the  Home.  When  he  took 
charge,  with  practically  an  empty  treasury, 
the  contributions  to  its  support  were 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  monthly 
bills,  and  at  the  meeting  in  1909  there  was 
a  cash  balance  of  $25,248.57,  which  has 
been  used  to  help  construct  the  new 
building. 

The  ladies  early  became  interested  in 
this  work,  realizing  the  importance  of  it 
through  personal  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, and  they  have  contribvited  largely  to 
its  interests. 

4(    4(    4t 

That  a  building  has  been  erected  which 
is  a  credit  to  every  one  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction will  be  conceded  on  even  a  super- 
ficial examination,  and  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  four  railway  brotherhoods,  to- 
gether with  the  earnest  assistance  of  the 
noble  women  who  compose  their  auxil- 
iaries, have  erected  an  imposing  monu- 
ment, dedicated  to  the  care  and  comfort 
of  their  unfortunate  brothers,  and  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  similar  insti- 
tutions in  this  or  any  other  country. 
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Since   the   institution    was    started,    the' 
Home  has  provided   for   133   Brotherhood 
men. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  content  to  leave 
the  future  needs  of  the  Home  in  the  hands 
of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  consti- 
tute these  brotherhoods  and  their  auxil- 
iaries, feeling  confident  that  they  will  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  for  the  perpetuation 
of  this  most  worthy  duty  to  unfortunate 
railway  men. 

But  why  limit  this  support  ?  Every  rail- 
road man  should  be  interested,  whether  he 


belongs  to  a  Brotherhood  or  not.     He  at 
least  is  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,   and   that   is  not    broader    than    the 
spirit  back  of  this  Home. 
4t     «     « 

The  preparation  of  the  Souvenir  Album 
was  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  following 
committee:  A.  Bloomfield,  chairman;  G. 
E.  Parker,  vice-chairman;  F.  D.  Sughrua, 
representing  the  Council.  John  O'Keefe  is 
secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Home,  and  Mrs.  John  O'Keefe  is 
chief  matron. 


The  Mobilization  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 


BY   LOUISE  B.   FLANIGAN. 


Afloat  on  the  bosom  of  the  Hudson 
River,  in  its  silent  flow  to  the  sea,  the 
mobilizing  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  took  place 
October  30  to  November  2.  The  mighty 
array  of  vessels,  one  hundred  and  two 
warships,  torpedo  boats  and  auxiliary 
cruisers,  were  anchored  from  Seventy- 
first  street  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles. 

The  shadows  of  the  steep  Palisades 
were  cast  in  a  dark  line  to  midstream, 
while  the  sunlight  caught  up  the  shadow 
across  the  river  to  Riverside  Park  and 
Drive,  with  the  mosque-like  mausoleum  of 
General  Grant,  and,  just  beyond,  the  im- 
posing white  marble  monument  dedicated 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  where  far  above 
its  rotunda  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  sailors  from  the 
ships  could  gaze  on  it  and  think  of  their 
comrades  in  memory's  hour. 

The  sun  shone  on  the  waters,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  ripple  as  the  majestic  fleet 
lay  at  anchor. 

In  the  evening  the  grand  illumination 
was  seen.  The  short  twilight  deepened 
into  the  dark  of  night,  and  although  along 
both  banks  of  the  river  bright  lights 
gleamed,  the  river  was  dark  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  huge  vessels  could  not  be 
discerned.  At  the  first  stroke  of  "six 
bells"  in  the  evening  watch,  (seven  o'clock) 
the  electric  switch  on  the  flagship  Con- 
necticut was  turned  on  and  soon  a  running 


blaze  of  light  was  seen,  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds the  entire  fleet  was  a  splendid  sight — 
Fairyland  afloat  Each  vessel  was  outlined 
in  electric  lights  from  the  water  line, 
around  the  smokestacks  and  up  the  tower- 
ing turrets,  until  they  looked  like  an  ocean 
of  stars.  Immense  searchlights  shone 
against  the  sky,  all  were  turned  heaven- 
ward; on  account  of  the  great  traffic  on 
the  river  it  was  feared  that  with  such 
piercing  light  some  pilot  might  be  tem- 
porarily blinded  and  a  collision  among  the 
numerous  craft  would  result. 

As  one  looked  along  the  endless  line  of 
brilliancy  and  spectacular  splendor,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  must  rub  our  eyes  and  see 
if  we  were  really  awake,  and  that  it  was 
not  all  a  beautiful  dream — this  great 
waterway  of  radiance,  this  great  show  of 
naval  strength  that  was  viewed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  along  the  shore.  A 
great  panorama  of  light  that  showed  us 
the  evolution  from  the  sickly  flicker  of  the 
grim  oil  light  to  the  glare  of  modern  light 
— electricity. 

The  immense  traffic  along  the  shore  was 
kept  in  moving  order  by  the  well-drilled 
traffic  squad  of  the  New  York  police,  and 
in  that  vast  throng  of  humanity  not  one 
serious  accident  was  recorded.  At  11  p.  m. 
the  lights  were  shut  off  and  the  old  Hud- 
son was  swallowed  in  gloom  once  more. 

On  November  1,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Meyer  reviewed   the  fleet  while  on  board 
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the  little  Mayflower,  which  displayed  the 
American  flag  and  the  secretary's  oflicial 
flag  of  blue  with  an  anchor  and  four  white 
stars  floating  above  bow  and  stern.  Guns 
boomed  their  welcome  through  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  the  dull  echoes  resounded  far 
out  at  sea.  Secretary  Meyer  with  kind 
forethought  issued  an  order  that  the  sail-, 
ors  be  paid  their  two  months'  pay  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  regular  "pay  day,"  thus 
enabling  "Uncle  Sam's  boys"  to  enjoy  their 
shore  leave  in  the  great  metropolis,  and 
the  kindness  was  appreciated,  as  none  took 
advantage  of  the  goodness  of  the  secretary. 
As  Secretary  Meyer  returned  from  the  re- 
view he  proudly  remarked  to  the  news- 
paper men :  "This  demonstrates  that  the 
fleet  is  ready  for  any  emergency." 

Thursday,  November  2,  was  the  day  for 
the  review  of  the  fleet  by  President  Taft, 
he  having  arrived  early  from  Washington 
and  boarded  the  Mayflower.  At  9:30  a.  m. 
the  flag  was  "broken  out  at  the  main"  and 
in  an  instant  all  the  saluting  vessels  of  the 
fleet  boomed  their  twenty-one  guns,  bands 
played  national  airs,  and  the  ferries  and 
excursion  boats  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  salute  of  welcome. 

The  President  sailed  up  the  river  amid 
the  salutes,  and  when  off  the  port  side  of 
the  super-dreadnought  Utah  the  salute  was 


'  given,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  volcano  had 
burst  in  the  deafening  roar  and  dense 
clouds  of  smoke.  The  new  dreadnought 
Florida  was  anchored  near  her  sister  ship, 
the  Utah.  The  Florida  made  her  maiden 
voyage  up  stream  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
wl\ere  she  was  built  recently. 

The  President  and  party  headed  down 
stream  and  anchored  off  Liberty  Island. 
Then  the  might  vessels  swung  around  on 
the  tide  and  the  flagship  Connecticut's 
bow  cut  the  waters  and  the  fleet  slowly 
followed  in  her  wake,  the  powerful  ves- 
sels, then  the  submerged  little  submarines 
that  looked  like  a  school  of  whales.  The 
decks  of  the  vessels  were  lined  with  the 
jack  tars,  who  were  all  activity,  and  the 
officers  in  uniform  of  blue  and  gold  braid 
directing  the  work.  The  breeze  increasing 
lashed  the  waves  into  small  mountains  of 
foam,  and  the  greatest  fleet  that  ever  as- 
sembled on  any  continent  slowly  pro- 
ceeded seaward  followed  by  admiring  eyes 
and  hearts  filled  with  enthusiasm.  On 
past  the  Battery  and  out  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  in  full  view  of 
the  two  peace  flags  floating  from  the  Hud- 
son Terminal,  it  seemed  as  if  all  joined  in 
unison  with — 

Peace,  peace,  forevermore 

Let  the  cry  reach,  from  shore  to  shore. 


Government  to  Protect  Pure  Water  Supply  in  National 

Forests 


Secretary  Wilson  has  decided  that  the  in- 
terests of  cities  and  towns  which  obtain 
their  water  from  streams  having  their 
watersheds  within  national  forests  call  for 
special  measures  of  protection,  and  he  has 
therefore  developed  a  plan  of  co-operation 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
those  communities  which  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  their  water  supply 
pure. 

There  are  many  western  towns  and  cities, 
some  of  them  of  large  size,  which  derive 
their  water  from  drainage  basins  lying  in- 
side the  national  forests.  One  of  the  rec- 
ognized objects  of  forestry  is  to  insure  the 
permanence    and    protect    the    purity    of 


municipal  water  supplies.  As  the  forests 
are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. Secretary  Wilson  considers  it  the  duty 
of  his  department  to  do  all  that  it  can  both 
to  prevent  the  pollution  of  such  supplies 
and  to  create  or  maintain  conditions  most 
favorable  to  a  constant  flow  of  clear  water. 
Stock  raising  and  occupancy  of  the  land 
for  the  various  kinds  of  use  which  are  or- 
dinarily encouraged  on  the  national  forests 
may  be  highly  undesirable  if  allowed  on 
drainage  basins  which  arc  the  sources  of 
drinking  water.  There  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered the  injury  which  may  be  done  if 
the  water  is  silt-laden.  By  protecting  and 
improving   the   forest    cover    and   by   en- 
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forcing  special  regulations  to  minimize 
erosion  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  sanitary  conditions,  the  government  will 
try  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

A  form  of  agreement  has  been  drawn 
up,  providing  that,  when  co-operation  is 
entered  into  between  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture and  any  city  desiring  conservation 
and  protection  of  its  water  supply,  the  sec- 
retary will  not  permit  the  use  of  the  land 
involved  without  approval  by  the  town  or 
city  except  for  the  protection  and  care  of 
the  forests,  marking,  cutting,  and  disposing 
of  timber  which  the  forest  officers  find  may 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  city,  or  for  the  building  of 
roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  objects  of  the  agree- 
ment, or  for  rights  of  way  acquired  under 


acts  of  congress.  The  secretary  also  agrees 
to  require  all  persons  employed  on  or  oc- 
cupying any  of  the  land  both  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  governing  national 
forests  and  to  observe  all  sanitary  regula- 
tions which  the  city  may  propose  and  the 
secretary  approve. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  forests  on  the' part 
of  the  government  by  seeding  and  planting 
and  the  best  methods  of  silviculture  and 
forest  management,  so  far  as  the  funds 
available  will  permit.  The  city  on  its  side 
is  expected  to  assist  in  the  work  by  paying 
the  salaries  of  the  additional  guards  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  agreement,  and  in 
case  extensive  forest  operations  are  im- 
mediately desired  by  the  city,  it  would  bear 
the  major  part  of  the  cost  entailed  by  this 
work. 


The  White  Frost 


The  yoimg  moon  takes  a  frightened  sur- 
vey of  the  north  woods  and  hides  its  shy- 
ness behind  the  tamarack  swamp  west  of 
the  lake,  leaving  the  sky  to  a  million  stars. 
The  chill  which  had  come  creeping  out  as 
soon  as  the  red  sun  went  down  grows 
bolder  and  colder.  A  blustering  wind  had 
vexed  the  trees  and  lakes  all  day,  but  it 
has  been  hushed.  A  visitor  is  expected, 
and  there  can  be  no  roistering  disorder. 

Jack  Frost,  the  most  brilliant  courtier  in 
the  court  of  King  Winter,  is  en  route,  with 
a  numerous  retinue.  He  will  pass  this  way 
to  prepare  for  the  later  coming  of  his 
august  and  portentious  master.  The  night 
grows  still  and  solemn  and  cold. 

Mere  humans,  seeing  their  breath  ex- 
haled in  misty  streamers,  shiver  and  hurry 
to  take  numb  fingers  to  the  comforting 
fire,  where  a  stump  of  Norway  pine,  rich 
in  pitch,  bums  in  white  heat.  There  they 
huddle  and  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths 
of  kings  until  the  chill,  creeping  up  their 
l)acks  for  all  that  their  faces  roast,  drives 
them  to  bed  and  blankets. 

Then  Jack  Frost,  with  a  million  elves, 
comes  marching  by.  He  draws  a  finger 
across  the  water  bucket  to  see  the  film  of 


ice  cover  it.  Not  a  leaf  in  the  forest 
rustles,  although  each  is  touched  by  a 
marching  elf.  The  oak  turns  a  deeper  red, 
the  maple  a  richer  crimson,  the  poplar  a 
more  brilliant  yellow.  All  but  the  pine,  the 
spruce,  the  hemlock,  the  cedar,  the  balsam 
acknowledge  a  message  from  their  sov- 
ereign. The  evergreens  are  the  wild  tribes- 
men of  the  woods.  They  know  no  over- 
lord. Spring  may  coax  them  to  a  lighter, 
fresher  green  at  the  limb  tips,  but  neither 
Jack  Frost  nor  King  Winter,  his  master, 
can  force  them  to  show  another  color  than 
that  they  wear  until  fire  or  decay  over- 
comes them.  The  tamarack,  a  penitent, 
an  anchorite,  may  rend  his  garments  and 
shed  his  plumage,  but  the  other  evergreens 
are  obdurate  and  independent 

Annually  Jack  Frost  observes  their  con- 
tumacy and  passes  on.  Annually  they  defy 
his  painters.  They  do  so  now,  although  the 
other  trees  hang  out  their  most  gorgeous 
colors,  the  tapestries  flung  out  by  loyal 
subjects. 

Throughout  the  cold,  still  night  the 
favorite  courtier  of  the  coming  king 
marches  with  his  elves  through  the  valley, 
over  hill  and  across  lake.     The  first  light 
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of  coming  day  arrests  the  progress.  Merc 
humans,  arising  with  shudders  to  chill  con- 
ditions, find  the  trail  of  that  triumphant 
march  marked  glisteningly  in  the  growing 
sunlight. 

Log,  stump,  and  turf,  the  blackened 
trunk  of  fallen  tree,  the  split  wood  in  the 
pile,  the  boat  half  drawn  up  on  the  shore, 
the  handle  of  the  ax,  the  clover  at  the  side 
of  the  trail,  the  wintergreen,  bright  in  the 
long  grass,  the  face  of  all  outdoors  is  cov- 
ered with  a  shining,  filmy  mass  of  white — 
the  trail  of  Jack  Frost  and  his  elves. 


They  were  so  industrious  in  their  tri- 
umphal march  that  the  silver  of  their  ac- 
coutrements was  worn  away  and  a  fine 
white  dust,  unsubstantial  as  the  dust  of 
fairy  silver,  fell  and  powdered  the  ground. 

The  first  rays  of  the  sun  melt  it  The 
evidences  of  a  fairy  march  will  not  en- 
dure, but  mere  humans,  early  rising  and 
seeing  the  silvered  land,  know  that  the 
handsome,  brilliant  courtier  of  old  King 
Winter,  with  his  numerous  following,  has 
been  by  in  the  night. — Chicago  Tribune. 


An  Interesting  Relic  of  the  Old  Navy 

BY    JAMES    COOKE    MILLS. 


The  gunboat  Wolverine,  formerly  the 
Michigan,  has  represented  the  navy  on  the 
great  lakes  for  sixty-eight  years  and  from 
every  consideration  must  be  regarded  as  a 
vessel  of  the  utmost  historical  interest.  De- 
spite her  old-fashioned  rig,  the  projecting 
wheel-boxes  and  the  small  guns  bristling 
from  her  ports,  she  presents  a  rather  pleas- 
ing picture — a  reminder  of  the  departed 
glories  of  the  old  navy.  All  the  upper 
works  of  wood  have  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time  and  she  is  still  in  good  cruis- 
ing trim  in  the  service  of  the  naval  re- 
serves of  the  lake  states. 

The  old  Michigan  was  built  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1843  at  Erie,  all  the  frames  and 
rolled  plates  having  been  carried  over  the 
rough  post-roads  from  Pittsburgh  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  Iron  for  shipbuilding  had 
never  before  been  used  at  any  point  on  the 
lakes,  and  even  in  those  days  of  enlight- 
enment predictions  were  broadcast  that  the 
iron  steamer  would  not  float  when  launched 
into  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  But  it  was 
an  eventful  day  to  the  mariners  and  ship- 
builders, when,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  launch. 
When  the  blocks,  which  held  her  on  the 
ways  were  knocked  away  and  she  should 
have  glided  into  her  natural  element,  she 
stuck  on  the  ways  and  not  until  night  did 
she  launch  herself  without  the  assemblage 
of  spectators.  Floating  majestically  in  the 
calm  waters  she  was  an  object  of  pride  to 


her   constructors   and   one   of   wonderment 
to  the  chagrined  prophets. 

The  old  gunboat  is  164  feet  in  length, 
twenty-seven  feet  beam  and  has  a  draft  of 
nine  to  eleven  feet.  The  hull  is  of  rigid 
strength  and  toughness  and  the  rolled 
plates  of  her  sides  are  of  a  quality  of  iron 
almost  unknown  today.  It  is  of  a  kind 
then  called  "charcoal  iron,"  containing  a 
large  percentage,  as  to  practice,  of  carbon. 
The  plates  are  exceedingly  tough,  yet  so 
pliant  that  upon  being  struck  the  metal 
gives  without  splitting.  The  steam  power 
is  applied  by  side  paddle-wheels,  between 
which  rises  the  rakish  smokestack.  The 
wheel  and  chart  house,  which  originally 
was  a  little  box-like  aflFair,  has  through  en- 
largement about  the  proportions  of  an 
upper  deck  cabin.  The  bulwarks  are  high 
like  the  warships  of  the  civil  war  period, 
and  many  thrilling  scenes  of  strife  and 
bloodshed  have  been  enacted  on  her  decks. 
During  those  exciting  times  from  her  ports 
there  grinned  as  wicked-looking  smooth- 
bores of  the  muzzle-loading  type  as  ever 
were  fired  in  deadly  conflict.  Her  battery 
consisted  of  one  30-pounder,  five  20- 
pounders,  two  light  12-pounders  and  six 
4-pounders.  These  antiquated  Parrots 
have  long  since  been  relegated  to  a 
museum  of  curiosities,  and  the  great  ar- 
ray of  muskets  and  cutlasses,  with  which 
she  was  armed  in    the    days    of    hand-to- 
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hand  fighting  over  the  sides,  have  been  re- 
placed by  modern  firearms. 

The  "iron  steamer,"  as  she  was  then 
known,  first  came  into  prominence  in  1850 
and  1851  in  connection  with  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  the  colony  of  Mormons, 
which  had  settled  on  Big  Beaver  Island,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
a  short  distance  from  Mackinac.  The  epi- 
sode of  King  Strang  and  his  followers 
fills  a  page  of  unusual  interest  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Great  Lakes  country.  By  law- 
less acts,  the  coining  of  counterfeit  money 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  fishermen  and 
wood-choppers  on  the  island  they  brought 
down  the  naval  force  of  the  government 
upon  their  heads.  The  Michigan,  with  a 
large  detachment  of  marines  and  twenty 
deputy  sheriffs,  arrived  at  the  island  at 
night  and  before  daybreak  the  armed  force 
landed  expecting  a  desperate  resistance. 
After  beating  through  the  bush  for  sev- 
eral hours  the  king  and  his  followers  were 
apprehended  and  marched  off  to  the  ship. 
As  the  party  entered  a  lane  between  high 
piles  of  wood  some  of  the  king's  enemies 
jumped  from  cover  and  fired  at  him  at 
short  range.  He  fell  mortally  wounded 
and  died  within  an  hour.  The  colony  soon 
after  became  disrupted  and  the  town  of  St. 
James  fell   into  decay. 

During  the  civil  war  the  old  Michigan 
patrolled  the  lower  lakes  and  was  of 
great  service  in  quelling"  incipient  raids 
from  across  the  border  of  Canada.  In  one 
instance  the  raiders  captured  two  passen- 
ger steamers  plying  on  Lake  Erie,  armed 
them  heavily  and  proceeded  to  the  attack 


of  Johnson's  Island,  in  Sandusky  Bay, 
where  a  large  band  of  rebel  prisoners  were 
confined.  The  officers  of  the  Michigan  had 
been  informed  of  the  intended  raid  and 
had  the  old  gunboat's  decks  cleared  for 
action  and  the  guns  shotted  with  grape 
and  cannister.  The  steamers  manned  by 
the  raiders  entered  the  harbor  very  cau- 
tiously and  proceeded  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  gunboat.  Not  getting  expected  signal 
from  the  shore,  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
with  rebel  sympathizers  there,  the  raiders 
became  suspicious  and  quickly  turned  back. 
The  warship  made  after  them,  pouring 
heavy  charges  into  the  thin  upper  works 
of  the  passenger  steamers.  They  were 
speedier,  however,  and  pulled  away  from 
within  range  of  the  smooth-bores  and 
headed  for  the  open  lake.  Under  cover  of 
night  *they  reached  the  Canadian  shore  and 
escaped  into  the  interior  of  Ontario. 

After  the  war  was  over  the  warship  fig- 
ured in  the  capture  of  about  1,500  Fenians 
at  the  site  of  Fort  Erie,  at  the  head  of 
Niagara  river.  This  episode  took  place  on 
June  1,  1866,  and  all  the  prisoners  were 
landed  and  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
at  Buffalo.  For  several  decades  the  Michi- 
gan was  fully  equipped  with  wrecking  ap- 
paratus for  the  saving  of  stranded  vessels 
and  in  hundreds  of  instances  has  she  ef- 
fected the  rescue  of  imperiled  seamen  and 
recovered  valuable  property.  With  all  her 
long  and  valiant  service  on  the  lakes  the 
old  warship  is  still  to  be  seen  at  intervals 
at  the  more  important  ports  and  she  al- 
ways is  accorded  a  royal  welcome. — The 
Fleet  Review, 


Told  in  the  Storm 


BY    REX     BEACH. 


(Copyright,    igio. 

The  front  room  of  the  roadhouse  was 
deserted  save  for  the  slumbering  bartender, 
back  tilted  in  a  corner,  his  chin  upon  his 
chest,  and  one  other  man  who  sat  in  the 
glare  of  a  swing  lamp  playing  solitaire.  It 
was  perhaps  three  hours  after  midnight. 
The  last  carouser  had  turned  in.  There 
was  no  sound  save  the  scream  of  the  black 


by   Rex   Beach.) 

night  and  the  cry  of  the  salt  wind.  At  in- 
tervals only,  when  the  storm  lulled,  there 
came  from  the  back  room  the  sound  of 
many  men  asleep. 

I  stumbled  out  from  the  rear  room, 
heavy  eyed,  half  clad  and  of  a  vicious  tem- 
per, dressing  in  sour  silence  beside  the 
stove. 
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"Did  they  wake  you  up?"  the  card 
player  inquired. 

"Yes." 

"Me  too.  I'd  rather  bunk  in  with  a  herd 
of  walrus  in  the  mating  season." 

He  was  a  long,  slim  man,  with  blue- 
black  hair  and  a  gas  bleached  face  of  start- 
ling pallor  from  which  glittered  two  wild 
and  roving  eyes  that  flitted  in  and  out  of 
my  visual  line  toward,  to  and  past  me  with 
baffling  elusive  glimmer  like  that  of  jet 
spangles.  His  hands  were  slender  and 
bony  and  colorless,  but  while  he  talked 
they  worked,  each  independently.  They 
performed  queer  wizard  antics  with  the 
cards,  one  handed  cuts,  rapid,  fluttering 
shuffles  and  "frame-ups,"  after  each  pass 
leaving  the  pile  of  pasteboards  as  square 
edged  and  even  as  before.  While  he  ob- 
served me  over  shoulder  one  hand  warfdered 
to  some  scattered  poker  chips  which 
slicked  together  beneath  his  touch  into  a 
solid  ivory  column  as  if  separately  mag- 
netized. He  shuffled  and  dealt  and  cut  the 
disks  and  made  them  do  odd  capers  like 
the  cards. 

"I  slept  in  a  menagerie  tent  once,"  said 
he,  "but  these  people  have  got  it  on  the 
animals."  He  nodded  toward  the  sleeping 
quarters. 

"The  open  life  seems  to  make  a  Pan's 
pipe  out  of  the  human  nose,"  said  I,  with 
disgust. 

My  indignation  was  intense  and  under- 
laid with  a  sullen  fury  at  losing  my  rest. 
I  seized  the  stranger  and  led  him  with  me 
to  the  open  door,  saying  roughly: 
-     "Listen  to  that." 

Th©  room  was  large  and  low,  dim  lighted 
and  walled  with  tiers  of  canvas  bottomed 
"standees"  three  high.  The  floor  was  a 
litter  of  boots,  the  benches  piled  with  gar- 
ments. Every  bed  was  full,  and  the  place 
groaned  with  sounds  of  strangulation,  as- 
phyxiation and  other  disagreeable  demises. 
The  bunks  were  peopled  by  tortured 
bodies,  which  seemed  to  cry  of  throttlings, 
garrotings  and  sundry  hideous  punish- 
ments. My  nervous  system,  unable  to 
stand  it,  had  risen  a-quiver,  then  shrieked 
for  mercy. 

From  the  nearest  sleeper  came  the  most 
unhappy  sounds.  He  snored  at  free  and 
easy  intervals  with  the  voice  of  a  whistling 


buoy  in  a  ground  swell — a  handsome,  res- 
onant intake  that  died  away  reluctantly,, 
then  changed  to  a  loathsome  gurgle,  as  if 
he  blew  his  breath  through  a  tube  into  a 
pot  of  thick  liquid.  Now  and  then  he 
smacked  his  lips  and  ground  his  teeth  until 
the  gooseflesh  on  my  neck  arose. 

"That's  the  fellow  that  drove  me  out,'" 
said  my  new  acquaintance  as  we  went 
back  to  our  seats  beside  the  stove.  "I  had 
the  berth  below  him.  I  sleep  light  anyhow 
since  I  woke  up  one  night  down  on  the 
Texas  Panhandle  and  found  a  Chinaman 
astraddle  of  my  brisket  with  a  butcher 
knife." 

"That  ^  must  have  been  nice,"  said  I  at 
random.     "What  did  you  do?" 

"I  doubled  up  my  legs  and  kicked  him 
into  the  campfire."  The  stranger  was  deal- 
ing the  cards  again,  this  time  into  a  fan- 
like,  intricate  solitaire  much  affected  by 
gamblers.  "I  tried  the  trick  again  tonight,, 
but  I  went  wrong.  •  I  wanted  to  stop  the 
swan  song  of  the  guy  over  my  head,  so  I 
lifted  up  my  feet  and  put  them  where  the 
canvas  sagged  lowest.  Then  I  stretched 
my  legs  like  a  Jap  juggler,  but  I  fetched 
away  my  own  bunk  and  came  down  on  the 
man  below.  I  broke  a  snore  short  off  in 
him.  He'll  never  get  it  out  unless  he  has- 
it  pulled.  That  was  us  you  heard  two- 
hours  ago." 

I  was  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  talk,  for  I 
had  come  down  from  the  hills  the  previous 
afternoon  to  And  the  equinoxial  raging,, 
and  as  a  result  the  roadhouse  full  from 
floor  to  ridgepole  with  the  motley  crew 
that  had  sifted  out  from  the  interior.  The 
coastwise  craft  were  hugging  the  lee  of 
the  sandy  islet,  waiting  for  the  blow  to 
abate;  telephone  wires  were  down,  and 
Bering's  waters  had  piled  in  from  the  south 
until  they  flooded  the  endless  sloughs  and 
tide  flats  behind  Solomon  City,  destroyed 
the  ferries  and  cut  us  off  both  east  and 
west,  by  land  and  by  sea.  It  were  better, 
I  had  thought,  to  wait  on  the  coast  for  a 
day  or  so  and  watch  a  chance  to  dodge  to- 
Nome  than  to  return  to  the  mines,  so  I 
had  lugged  my  war  bag  into  Anderson's 
place  and  made  formal  demand  for  shelter. 

The  proprietor  apologized  as  he  assigned 
me  a  bunk.  "It's  the  best  I've  got,"  said 
he     "I've  put  you  alongside  of  the  stove^ 
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80  if  the  boys  snore  too  loud  you  can  heave 
coal  at  'em.  Them  big  lumps  is  better  than 
your  boots." 

I  had  tried  both  fuel  and  footgear  fruit- 
lessly, and  when  my  outraged  ears  would 
not  permit  of  further  slumber  I  had  given 
up  the  attempt  Now,  while  the  blue  haired 
man  with  insomnia  dealt  "Idiot's  Delight'* 
I  sat  vaguely  fascinated  by  the  play  of  his 
hands,  half  dozing  under  the  drone  of  his 
voice. 

The  wind  rioted  without,  whipping  the 
sea  spray  across  the  satid  dunes  until  it 
rattled  upon  our  walls  like  shot,  and  mean- 
while my  companion  adventured  aimlessly, 
his  strange  and  vagrant  fancies  calling  for 
no  answer,  his  odd  and  morbid  joumeyings 
matching  well  with  the  whimpering  night. 
His  stories  were  without  beginnings,  and 
they  lacked  an  end.  They  commenced 
without  reason,  led  through  unfrequented 
paths,  then  closed  for  no  cause.  Through 
them  ran  no  thread  of  relevancy.  They 
were  neither  cogent  nor  cohesive.  Their 
incidents  took  shape  and  tumbled  forth 
irrelated  and  inconsequent.  Wherefore  I 
knew  them  for  the  truth  and  found  myself 
ere  long  wide  eyed  and  still,  my  brain  as 
keen  as  ever  nature  made  it. 

The  story  of  the  dead  Frenchman  has 
seemed  strained  and  grcwsome  to  me 
since,  but  that  night  the  storm  made  it 
real,  and  the  stranger's  unsmiling  earnest- 
ness robbed  it  of  offense.  His  words  told 
me  a  tale  of  which  he  had  no  thought  and 
painted  pictures  quite  apart  from  those  he 
had  in  mind.  His  very  frame  of  mind,  his 
pagan  superstition,  his  frank,  irreverent 
philosophy,  disclosed  queer  glimpses  of  this 
land  where  morals  are  of  the  fourth  di- 
mension, where  life  is  a  gamble  and  death 
a  joke.  Whether  he  really  believed  all  he 
said  or  whether  he  made  sport  of  me  I  do 
not  know.  It  may  be  that  the  elfin  voices 
of  the  storm  roused  in  him  an  impulse  to 
gratify  his  distorted  sense  of  humor  at  my 
expense— or  at  his  own.  He  began  some- 
what as  follows: 

"It's  a  good  night  for  a  dead  man  to 
walk."  Then,  seeing  the  flicker  in  my  eyes, 
he  ran  on:  "You  don't  think  they  can  do 
it.  eh?  Well,  I  didn't  believe  it  either,  and 
I'm  not  sure  I  believe  it  now,  but  I've  seen 
queer  things — queer  things,  and  I've  only 


got  one  pair  to  draw  to.  Either  they  hap- 
pened as  I  saw  them  or  I'm  crazy."  He 
leaped  at  his  story  boldly. 

"I'm  pretty  tired  and  hungry  when  I  hit 
Council  City  late  one  fall,  for  I'd  upset  my 
rowboat,  lost  my  outfit  and  'mushed'  it  150 
miles.  My  whole  digestive  paraphernalia 
is  in  a  state  of  'innocuous  desuetude/  if 
you  know  what  that  is,  because  all  I  save 
from  the  wreck  is  a  flour  sack  full  of 
cigarette  papers  and  a  package  of  choco-^ 
late  pills  about  the  size  of  a  match  head. 
Each  one  of  these  pellets  is  warranted  to 
contain  sufficient  nourishment  to  last  the 
German  army  for  one  month.  I  read  it 
on  the  label.  They  may  have  had  it  in 
them,  I  don't  know.  I  swallow  one  every 
morning  and  then  fill  up  on  reindeer  moss 
till  I  feel  like  the  leaping  pad  in  a  circus. 

"Now,  when  I  reach  camp  I  find  there 
ain't  any  fresh  grub  to  speak  of.  But  I 
can't  get  away,  so  I  stick  on  until  spring. 
See!  In  time  we  begin  to  have  scurvy 
something  terrible.  One  man  out  of  every 
five  cashes  in.  I'm  living  in  a  cabin  with 
a  lot  of  Frenchmen  and  we  bury  seven 
from  this  one  shack— seven,  that's  all!  It 
gets  on  my  nerves  finally.  I  don't  like 
dead  men.  Now,  the  last  two  who  fall  sick 
is  old  man  Manard  and  my  pal,  young  Pete 
De  Foe.  Pete  has  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece,, 
and  Manard  owns  a  dog.  Inasmuch  as  they 
both  knew  that  they  can't  weather  it  out 
till  the  break-up,  Pete  bets  his  $10  against 
the  dog  that  he'll  die  before  Manard.  Well^ 
this  is  something  new  in  the  sporting  line^ 
and  we  begin  to  string  our  bets  pretty 
free.  There  ain't  .much  excitement  going 
on,  so  the  boys  visit  the  cabin  every  day. 
look  over  the  entries,  then  go  outside  and 
make  bets.  I  open  up  a  Paris  mutuel.  The 
old  man  is  a  7  to  1  favorite  at  the  start 
because  he  had  all  the  best  of  it  on  form, 
but  the  yoimgster  puts  up  a  grand  race. 
For  three  weeks  they  seesaw  back  and 
forth.  First  one  looks  like  a  winner,  then 
the  other.  It's  as  pretty  running  as  I  ever 
see.  Then  Pete  lets  out  a  wonderful  burst 
of  speed,  'zings'  over  the  last  quarter,  noses 
out  Manard  at  the  wire  and  brings  home 
the  money.  He  dies  at  3  a.  m.  and  wins 
by  four  hours.  I  cop  $84,  six  pairs  of  sus- 
penders, a  keg  of  wire  nails  and  a  frying 
pan,   which   constitutes   all   the   circulating 
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medium  of  the  camp.  Fm  the  stakeholder 
for  the  late  deceased  also,  so  I  find  myself 
the  administrator  of  Manard's  dog  and  the 
$10  that  Pete  put  up. 

"Now,  seeing  that  it  had  been  a  killing 
finish,  we  arrange  for  a  double  barreled 
burial  and  a  swell  funeral.  The  ground 
is  froze,  of  course,  but  we  dig  two  holes 
through  the  gravel  till  we  break  a  pick 
point  and  decide  to  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
'Bare  Headed'  Kid  is  clergyman  because 
he  has  a  square  cut  coat  that  buttons  up 
the  front  to  his  chin.  There  ain't  any 
Bible  in  camp,  so  I  read  some  recipes  out 
of  a  baking  powder  cook  book,  after  which 
Deaf  Mike  tries  to  play  'Taps'  on  the  cor- 
net. But  he's  held  the  horn  in  his  mit  dur- 
ing the  services,  and,  the  temperature  be- 
ing 40  degrees  below  freeze,  when  he  wets 
his  lips  to  play  they  stick  to  the  mouth- 
piece and  crab  the  hymn.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  an  enjoyable  affair,  however,  and  the 
best  conducted  funeral  of  the  winter. 
Everybody  has  a  good  time,  though  noth- 
ing rough. 

"Now,  I've  been  friendly  to  young  Pete 
De  Foe — him  and  I  bunked  together — and 
the  next  night  he  comes  to  me,  saying  that 
he  can't  rest.  I  see  him  as  plain  as  I  see 
you. 

"'What's  wrong?'  says  I.  'Are  you 
cold?' 

"  'No.  The  ground  is  chilly,  but  it  ain't 
that.  Manard,  the  old  hellion,  won't  let 
me  sleep.  He's  doing  a  sand  jig  on  my 
grave.  He  says  I  won  that  bet  crooked 
and  died  ahead  of  time  just  to  get  his  dog. 
He's  sore  on  you,  too.' 

'"What's  he  sore  on  me  for?'  says  I. 

'"He  says  he's  an  old  man  and  he'd  'a' 
died  first  if  you  hadn't  put  in  with  me  to 
double  cross  him.  He's  laying  for  you,' 
says  Pete. 

"Well,  I'm  pretty  sick  myself,  with  a 
four  months'  diet  of  pea  soup  and  oatmeal, 
and  when  I  wake  up  I  think  it's  a  dream. 
But  the  next  night  Pete  is  back  again, 
complaining  worse  than  ever.  It  seems  the 
ghost  of  old  man  Manard  is  still  buck  and 
winging  on  Pete's  coffin,  and  he  begs  me 
to  come  down  and  call  the  old  reprobate 
off  so  that  he  can  get  some  rest.  He  comes 
back  the  third  night,  and  the  fourth,  and 
the   fifth,   and   by  and   by  Manard  himself 


comes  up  to  the  cabin  and  begins  to  abuse 
me.  He  says  he  wants  his  dog  back,  but 
naturally  I  can't  giv«  it  to  him.  It  gets  so 
that  I  can't  sleep  at  all.  Finally  when  Pete 
ain't  sitting  on  my  bunk  Manard  is  calling 
me  names  and  gritting  his  teeth  at  me.  I 
begin  to  fall  off  in  weight  like  a  jockey.  It 
gets  so  I  have  to  sit  up  all  night  in  a  chair 
and  make  the  fellers  prod  me  in  the 
stomach  with  a  stick  whenever  I  doze  off. 
I  tell  you,  stranger,  it  was  worse  than  hor- 
rible. I  don't  know  how  I  made  it  through 
till  spring. 

"Well,  in  the  early  summer  I  get  a  letter 
from  the  steamboat  agent  at  Nome  saying 
Manard's  people  out  in  the  States  have 
slipped  him  some  coin,  with  instructions  to 
send  the  old  man  out  so  they  can  give 
him  decent  burial.  He  offers  me  one-fifty 
to  bring  him  down  to  the  coast.  Now,  this 
decent  burial  talk  makes  me  sore,  for  I 
staged  the  obsequies  myself,  and  they  were 
in  perfect  form.  It  was  one  of  the  tastiest 
funerals  I  ever  mixed  with.  However,  I'm 
broke,  so  I  agree  to  deliver  what  is  left  of 
Manard  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
agent  says  he'll  have  a  first  class  coflfin 
shipped  down  to  the  trader  at  Chinik,  our 
landing.  When  I  deliver  Manard  ready  for 
shipment,  I  get  my  hundred  and  fifty. 

"I  give  you  my  word  I  ain't  tickled  pink 
with  this  undertaking.  I'm  not  strong  on 
body  snatching,  and  I  have  a  hunch  that 
the  shade  of  old  Manard  is  still  hanging 
around  somewhere.  However,  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  the  noblest  word  of  God,  and 
I  reed  that  roll,  so  I  make  ready.  It  takes 
me  half  a  day  to  get  drunk  enough  to 
want  to  do  the  job,  and  when  I  get  drunk 
I  can't.  Then  I  have  to  sober  up  and  be- 
gin all  over  again.  The  minute  I  get  sober 
enough  to  do  the  trick  I  realize  I  ain't 
drunk  enough  to  stand  the  strain.  I  jockey 
that  way  for  quite  a  spell  till  I  finally  strike 
an  average,  being  considerable  scared  and 
reckless  to  the  same  extent. 

"I  remembered  that  we  planted  the  old 
man  in  the  left  hand  grave,  but  when  I  get 
to  the  graveyard  I  can't  recollect  whether 
I  stood  at  the  foot  or  at  the  head  of  the 
hole  during  the  services — a  pint  of  that 
mining  camp  hootch  would  change  the  face 
of  any  man — so  I  think  1*11  make  sure. 

"I    have    brought    along    three  tools — a 
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pick,  a  shovel  and  a  bottle  of  rye.  The 
ground  is  froze,  so  I  use  all  of  them. 
Naturally  I  can't  afford  to  get  the  wrong 
Frenchman,  so  I  pry  up  the  lid  of  the  first 
box  I  uncover  and  take  a  good  rubber. 
Well,  sir,  it  is  a  shock!  Instead  of  rags 
and  bones  like  I'm  expecting,  there  is  old 
Manard  in  statuary  quo,  so  to  speak. 
Froze?  Maybe  so.  Anyhow  he  grins  at 
me !  That's  what  I  said !  He  grins  at  me, 
and  I  take  it  on  the  lam.  Understand  I 
have  no  intentions  of  running  away — in 
fact,  I  don't  know  I'm  doing  it  until  I  fetch 
up  back  in  the  saloon.  It  seems  I  just 
balanced  my  body  on  my  legs  and  they  did 
all  the  work.  * 

"Well,  I'm  pretty  well  rattled,  so  I  blot 
up  another  pint  of  pain  killer,  and  finally 
the  bartender  goes  back  with  me  and  helps 
load  Manard  into  my  Peterboro.  I'm 
pretty  wet  by  this  time.  We  get  the  box 
into  the  canoe  all  right,  but  it's  too  big  to 
fit  under  the  seat,  so  we  place  the  foot  of 
it  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  rest  the 
other  end  on  a  paddle  laid  across  the  gun- 
nels. This  sort  of  gives  Manard  the  ap- 
pearance of  lounging  back  on  an  incline. 
You  see,  when  I  ripped  up  the  boards  to 
take  a  look  I  broke  off  a  piece  at  a  knot- 
hole, and  that  allows  him  a  chance  to  look 
out  with  one  eye.  He  seems  to  approve 
of  the  position,  however,  so  I  get  in  at 
the  stern  facing  him  and  ask  if  he's  ready. 
He  gives  me  the  nod,  and  I  shove  off.  Just 
for  company  I  take  my  grave-digging  tools 
along — that  is,  all  but  the  pick  and  the 
shovel.  It  was  pretty  near  full  when  I 
started,  but  I  lose  the  cork  and  drink  it  up 
for  safety. 

"I  don't  remember  much  about  the  first 
part  of  the  trip  except  that  I  get  awful 
lonesome.     By  and  by  I  begin  to  sing: 

**Oh,  the  French  are  in  the  bay!"  said  the 

Shaun  Van  Vocht. 
"The  French  are    in    the    bay,"    said    the 

Shaun  Van  Vocht. 
"The  French  are    in    the  bay.     They'll  be 

here  without  delay. 
But  their  colors  will  decay,"  said  the  Shaun 

Van  Vocht. 

"I've  got  a  loud  voice  when  I'm  sober, 
but  when  I'm  kippered  it's  positively  insult- 
ing. It  makes  my  passenger  sore,  and  he 
shows  it.    Now,  I'm  not  saying  that  Man- 


ard wasn't  as  dead  as  a  dried  herring.  He 
was  past  and  gone,  and  he'd  made  his  exit 
all  right.  He'd  moved  out,  and  his  lease 
had  expired.  But  I  saw  that  box  move.  It 
shifted  from  side  to  side.  I  quit  singing. 
My  song  fountain  ran  dry.  Says  I  to  my- 
self: 'I  neglected  to  lash  you  down,  Mr. 
Manard,  but  you  didn't  really  turn  over. 
It  was  the  motion  of  the  boat.'  Then,  just 
to  make  sure,  I  break  forth  into  'Johnny 
Crapaud,'  keeping  my  eye  on  the  right  lens 
of  the  old  man  where  it  showed  through 
the  broken  board.  This  time  there  ain't  a 
doubt  of  it.  He  lurches,  box  and  all,  clean 
out  of  plumb  and  nearly  capsizes  me.  His 
one  lamp  blazes.  Yes,  sir,  blazes!  I  tries 
to  get  out  of  range  of  it,  but  it  f oilers  me 
like  a  searchlight.  I  creeps  forward  to 
cover  it  up  with  my  coat,  but  the  old  frog 
eater  leans  to  starboard  so  far  that  I  have 
to  balance  on  the  port  gunnel  to  keep  from 
going  over.  We  begin  to  spin  in  the  cur- 
rent. Manard  sees  he  has  me  buffaloed, 
and  it  pleases  him.  He  wags  his  head  at 
me  and  grins  like  he  did  when  he  came  to 
me  in  my  sleep. 

"Well,  sir,  that  eye  enthralls  me.  It  de- 
stroys my  chain  of  thought.  I  feel  the 
chills  stealing  into  my  marrow,  and  that 
$150  looks  mighty  small  and  insignificant. 
By  and  by  I  begin  to  figure  it  out  this  way. 
Says  I,  'I've  outrun  him  once  today,  and  if 
I  can  get  ashore  I'll  try  it  again,'  but  when 
I  turn  the  canoe  toward  shore  Manard 
heels  over  till  we  take  water. 

"'Lie  still,  you  blame  fool!*  says  I.  'If 
you  feel  that  way  about  it  I'll  stay  with  the 
ship,  of  course.'  I  can  see  the  comer  of 
his  mouth  curl  up  at  that,  and  he  slides 
back  into  position.  Then  I  know  that  he'll 
let  me  stick  as  long  as  I  don't  try  to  pull 
out  and  leave  him  flat.  You  really  can't 
blame  a  corpse  much  under  the  circum- 
stances. However,  I  can't  swim,  so  I  try 
to  square  myself.  I  make  conversation  of 
a  polite  and  friendly  nature,  and  the  old 
boy  settles  back  to  enjoy  himself. 

"Well,  this  one-sided  talkfest  gets  tire- 
some after  awhile.  I  run  out  of  topics,  so 
I  tell  him  funny  stories.  Sometimes  he 
likes  them,  and  sometimes  he  most  jumps 
out  of  the  box.  Sore?  Say,  when  I  pull  a 
wheeze  that  he  don't  like  he  makes  it 
known  quick,  and  I  sit  clutching  the  gun- 
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nels,  with  my  hair  on  end  while  he  rocks 
the  boat  like  a  demon. 

"When  I  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
it's  night.  I  find  a  stiflF  breeze  blowing  and 
the  bay  covered  with  whitecaps,  so  I  try 
to  convince  Manard  that  we'd  better  camp. 
But  I  no  more  than  suggest  it  till  I  have 
to  bail  for  dear  life.  Seeing  that  he's  dead 
set  to  keep  going,  I  kiss  myself  goodbyand 
paddle  out  across  the  bay.  How  we  ever 
made  it  I  don't  know,  but  along  about  mid- 
night we  blow  into  Chinik,  with  me  singing 
songs  to  my  passenger  and  cracking  *Jot 
Millers'  that  came  over  in  *76.  I'm  still 
pretty  drunk. 

"The  trader  tells  me  that  the  coffin  hasn't 
come  from  Nome  yet.  But  the  steamer  is 
due  before  morning,  so  I  ask  him  to  cache 
Manard  somewhere  and  wake  me  up  when 
the  boat  comes.  Then  I  go  to  the  hay.  I'm 
tuckered  out.  It  seems  that  the  coaster 
comes  in  a  few  hours  later,  but  the  trader 
is  dealing  a  stud  game  and  tells  the  purser 
to  dump  his  freight  on  the  beach.  They 
do  as  ordered,  then  pull  out.  About  day-, 
light  the  wind  shifts,  the  tide  rises  and  be- 
gins to  wash  the  merchandise  away.  Two 
'rough  necks'  get  busy  saving  their  outfit, 
when  what  comes  bobbing  past  on  the 
waves  but  a  handsome  zinc  lined  casket— 
the  one  from  Nome. 

"'Hey,  Bill,  cop  that  box;  it'll  make  a 
swell  bath  tub!'  says  one.  So  the  other 
pulls  up  his  rubber  boots,  wades  out  and 
brings  it  in.  The  trader,  hearing  that  his 
goods  are  in  danger,  adjourns  the  game 
long  enough  to  see  about  it.  He  hurries 
down  to  the  beach,  looks  over  his  stuff, 
then  inquires: 

"  'Where's  my  coffin  ?' 

"  'You  ain't  got  no  more  coffin  than  a 
rabbit,'  says  one  of  the  miners. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  I  have.    Thaf  s  it  right  there.' 

"'I  guess  not.  That's  my  coffin.  I 
copped  it  on  the  high  seas,  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam,' says  the  'rough  neck.'  'What's  more, 
I'm  going  to  use  it  for  a  cupboard  or  a 
cozy  corner.  If  you  want  it  bad  pay  me 
$50  salvage  and  it's  yours.'  Naturally  the 
trader  belched. 

"  'All  right.  If  you  don't  want  it  I'll  use 
it   myself,'   says  the   miner.     'It's  the  first 


one  I  ever  had,  and  I  like  it  fine.    There's 
no  telling  when  I'll  get  another.' 

"'Said  time  ain't  distant  but  a  minute,' 
observes  the  trader,  'unless  you  gimme  that 
freight.' 

"There  is  some  further  dispute  till  the 
miner,  being  a  quick-tempered  party, 
reaches  for  his  Gat  After  the  smoke 
clears  away  it  is  found  that  he  has  made 
an  error  of  judgment,  that  the  storekeeper 
is  gifted  as  a  prophet  and  that  the  'rough 
neck'  is  ready  for  his  coffin. 

"Now,  inasmuch  as  this  had  been  a 
purely  personal  affair  and  the  boys  was 
anxious  to  reopen  the  stud  game  they  ex- 
onerated the  trader  from  all  blame  com- 
plete, and  he,  being  ever  anxious  to  main- 
tain a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  just 
to  show  that  there  ain't  no  animus  behind 
his  action,  gives  the  coffin  to  the  man  who 
had  claimed  it.  What's  more,  he  helps  to 
lay  him  out  with  his  own  hands.  Naturally 
this  is  considered  conduct  handsome 
enough  for  any  country.  In  an  hour  the 
man  is  buried,  and  the  poker  game  is  open 
again.  The  trader  apologizes  to  the  boys 
for  the  delay,  saying: 

"'The  box  is  mine,  all  right,  and  Fm 
sorry  this  play  come  up,  but  the  late 
lamented  was  so  set  on  having  that  piece 
of  bric-a-brac  that  it  seemed  a  shame  not 
to  give  it  to  him."* 

At  this  point  the  narrator  fell  silent, 
much  to  my  surprise,  for  throughout  this 
weird  recital  I  had  sat  spellbound,  forget- 
ful of  the  hour,  the  storm  outside  and  the 
snoring  men  in  the  bunk  room.  When  he 
had  gone  thus  far  he  began  with  a  be- 
wildering change  of  topic. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  how  Dawson  Sam 
cut  the  ears  off  of  a  bank  dealer?" 

"Hold  on !"  said  I.  "What's  the  rest  of 
this  story?    What  became  of  Manard?" 

"Oh,  he's  there  yet  for  all  I  know,"  said 
the  stranger  as  he  shuffled  the  cards.  "His 
folks  wouldn't  send  no  more  money,  the 
steamboat  agent  at  Nome  had  done  his 
share,  and  the  trader  at  Chinik  said  he 
wasn't   responsible." 

"And  you?    Didn't  you  get  your  $150?" 

"No.  You  see,  it  was  a  C.  O.  D.  ship- 
ment.    I  wake  up  along  about  noon,  put 
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my  head  under  the  pump  and  then  look  up 
the  trader.    He  is  still  playing  stud. 

"'Where's  my  casket?'  says  I.  'I've 
got  my  dead  man,  but  I  don't  collect 
on  him  till  he's  crated  and  f.  o.  b.' 
The  trader  has  an  ace  in  the  hole  and  two 


kings  in  sight,  so  he  says  over  his  shoulder : 
"  'I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  while  you  was 

asleep   a  tenderfoot    jumped    your    coffin. 

Now,  this  Dawson  Sam  has  a  crooked  bank 

dealer  named' — 
**I  think  I'll  go  back  to  bed,"  said  I. 


With  the  Information  Man 
A  Second  Session 

BY    JUSTUS    C.    JOHNSON. 


"Well,  have  you  any  more  interesting 
stones  to  tell  me?"  the  traveler  asked  the 
information  man  at  the  Union  station. 

Just  as  the  dispenser  of  information 
started  to  reply,  an  excited  woman  rushed 
up  to  the  window  and  wailed:  "Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?    What  shall  I  do?" 

"What  is  the  trouble,  madam?" 

"Oh,  won't  you  help  me?" 

"I'll  be  glad  to  if  you  will  tell  what  is 
the  trouble,"  said  the  information  man. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I've 
dropped  my  ticket  into  the  mail  box  and  I 
know  I'll  never  get  it  back  again.  What 
shall  I  do?    What  shall  I  do?" 

"When,  and  into  what  mail  box  did  you 
drop  it?" 

"I  had  the  ticket  in  an  envelope  and 
dropped  it  into  the  mail  box  with  some 
souvenir  postals  about  five  minutes  ago," 
enlightened  the  woman.  "I  addressed  the 
postals  at  the  telegraph  counter  and  laid 
the  ticket  envelope  on  top  of  the  postals 
and  then  dropped  the  whole  bunch  of 
cards  and  the  envelope  into  the  mail  box 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairway.  Oh,  dear, 
what  shall  I  do,  I  know  I  can't  get  it  back 
again  and  I  can't  afford  to  buy  another 
tidcet." 

The  information  man  looked  at  his 
watch.  "It  is  too  bad  that  you  mailed 
your  ticket,  but  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  it  again  if  you  will  do  just  as  I  tell 
you,"  he  assured  her.  "I  believe  you  were 
up  here  about  an  hour  ago  with  a  round 
trip  ticket  from  Pittsburgh  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  your  sleeping  car  ticket  was  for 
lower  8  in  car  4  on  the  11  o'clock  Burling- 
ton train,  which  leaves  in  an  hour.     The 


mail  collector  is  due  at  that  box  inside  of 
two  minutes,  so  you  would  best  go  down 
the  stairway  and  stand  beside  the  box  un- 
til he  comes  and  then  tell  him  the  situa- 
tion. He  cannot  give  you  the  ticket,  but 
you  can  go  with  him  to  the  sub-postal 
station,  one  block  away,  and  by  identifying 
the  ticket  and  signing  a  receipt  for  it,  you 
will  get  it  frpm  the  night  superintendent 
of  the  station.  You  will  get  your  property 
without  any  trouble." 

"I'll  bet  that  woman  wishes  she  had 
never  seen  those  souvenir  postal  cards.  I 
hope  she  gets  her  ticket  back,"  said  the 
traveler. 

"She  should  get  it  back  without  any 
trouble  if  she  follows  my  advice,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  she  does,"  said  the  information 
man  as  he  turned  to  tell  a  man,  whose 
emaciated  face  and  sunken  eyes  pro- 
claimed him  a  victim  of  the  dread  white 
plague,  that  the  train  for  Denver  left  at  11 
o'clock  from  gate  3. 

"Sad   case,"   observed   the  traveler. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  knowledge  man,  "and 
that  reminds  me  of  a  very  sad  case  I  heard 
of  early  this  evening.  About  8:40,  two 
men  came  up  to  these  windows  and  one 
of  them  asked  if  Burlington  No.  6  from 
Denver,  due  at  8:45,  was  on  time.  I  re- 
plied 'reported  on  time,'  and  they  thanked 
me  and  walked  away.  About  two  minutes 
later,  a  Western  Union  messenger  came  up 
with  a  telegram  addressed  to  John  P. 
Jones,  care  Burlington  train  No.  6.  I  sent 
him  downstairs  and  told  him  to  call  the 
name  out  as  the  passengers  from  No.  6 
came  through  the  gates. 

"Just  after  the  train   arrived,    the    two 
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men  who  had  asked  about  No.  6  came  back 
and  one  of  them  asked  what  time  Burling- 
ton No.  2  was  due  in  the  morning.  I  said 
7  o'clock.'  Then  he  handed  me  the  tele- 
gram addressed  to  John  P.  Jones,  which 
the  messenger  boy  had  shown  me  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  told  me  to  read  it.  It 
read,  'Mary  passed  away  on  train  this 
morning;  body  off  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  for 
embalming;  arrive  Burlington  No.  2  in 
morning.'     It  was  signed  Louise  Turner. 

"As  I  read  the  message,  the  man  said: 
'This  young  lady  whdse  death  is  reported 
in  this  telegram  was  my  niece  and  lived  in 
Niles,  Mich.  She  had  been  out  in  Colo- 
rado for  the  last  three  months  because  of 
lung  trouble  and  was  rapidly  getting  bet- 
ter. Because  of  the  decided  improvement 
in  her  health,  she  expected  to  come  home 
soon  and  her  father  and  mother  were  mak- 
ing plans  for  her  homecoming.  Yesterday 
morning  her  father  dropped  dead  from 
heart  failure  and  we  wired  her  to  come 
home  and  had  received  a  reply  saying  she 
would  start  home  on  the  Burlington  No.  6 
yesterday  afternoon  and  bring  her  nurse 
with  her.  Early  this  morning  her  mother, 
who  was  my  sister,  also  died  from  heart 
failure,  and  now  Mary  is  gone — the  whole 
family  wiped  out  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  understand 
these  things  sometimes.* 

"After  he  had  told  me  more  of  the  case, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  talked  to  the 
young  lady   when   she  went   to   Denver  a 


few  months  ago  and  had  thought  at  the 
time  she  was  going  out  there  for  her  health. 
I  think  it  a  very  sad  case,  don't  you?'' 

The  information  man  turned  to  wait  on 
a  woman  passenger  who  proved  to  be  the 
one  who  had  posted  her  ticket. 

"I  got  it  back  without  a  speck  of 
trouble,"  snid  she,  "and  I  want  to  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  telling  me  what 
to  do.  I  was  worried  nearly  to  death 
about  it  and  didn't  know  what  to  do  until 
you  told  me.  I'm  going  to  hang  on  tight 
to  this  ticket  from  now  on  and  I'm  not 
f  oing  to  send  any  more  souvenir  postal 
cards,  either,  for  that  is  what  caused  the 
trouble.     My  train  is  ready,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  trouble  man,  "it  is  now 
ready  at  gate  3.  I  am  very  glad  you  were 
able  to  get  back  your  ticket,  but  you  would 
best  hang  onto  it  good  and  tight." 

'T  certainly  will,  and  thank  you  very 
much,"  said  the  woman  as  she  hurried 
away. 

"Lucky,"  said  the  traveler  as  he  picked 
up  his  suitcase  and  started  for  the  train. 
"Good  night,  old  man,  see  you  again  soon." 

"G!ad  to  see  you  at  any  time,"  said  the 
knowledge  man  as  he  picked  up  the  phone 
receiver  to  tell  the  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  that  the  baseball  score  that 
afternoon  had  been  4  to  0  in  favor  of  the 
Cubs,  and  then  he  turned  to  wait  on  the 
impatient  crowd  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
windows. — Record-Herald    (Chicago) . 
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Father  Lacombe  was  as  broad  on  the 
chest  as  a  buffalo  bull  is  deep.  That  was 
because  of  the  great  heart  that  had  thumped 
and  thumped  at  the  ribs,  and  driven  them 
far  out  to  make  room  for  the  working.  Of 
the  same  build  was  the  great  dome-shaped 
head,  and  because  of  that  was  all  narrow- 
ness not  therein.  Broad  and  free  was  the 
thought  and  strong  was  the  heart;  there- 
fore was  the  love  of  his  people,  the  copper- 
colored  Crees,  great  and  enduring.     Even 


the  whites,  they  who  preached  from  with- 
out the  pale,  were  wont  to  forget  all  else 
but  that  Father  Lacombe  was  human — in- 
tensely human. 

So  when  John  Bernard — the  Rev.  John 
Bernard— came  to  Father  Lacombe  with  his 
heart's  sorrow  tugging  at  the  tendrils  of 
his  brain  until  it  was  numb,  it  was  only 
natural. 

"Six  months  have  gone  by,  Father  La- 
combe/*  he    said,   "and    they    have    done 
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nothing.  No  one  has  seen  or  heard  of 
Ruth  Asquith  since  the  Blackfoot  swept 
our  post  from  the  face  of  the  plain.  It  is 
six  months  today  since  Assiniboia  was 
burned  and  Ruth  carried  off,  and  we  are 
no  nearer  her  rescue  now  than  we  were." 

"She  is  alive/*  said  the  priest;  "the 
Blackfoot  do  not  war  on  women ;  they  cap- 
ture them,  but  do  not  kill  them.  Besides, 
also,  I  have  heard  a  little.  The  bird^  which 
fly  northward  have  sung  to  me  that  she  is 
there." 

"Now,  Father  Lacombe,"  said  John,  "you 
alone  of  all  the  whites  can  go  far  out 
among  the  people  of  this  land;  Cree  or 
Blackfoot,  you  pass  unharmed;  and  to  you 
I  have  come  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, if  you  will  lift  this  load  from  our 
hearts,  will  find  for  us  this  sister  who 
labored  as  one  of  us  for  the  good  of  these 
poor  peoples." 

Thus  the  one  paid  tribute  to  the  other. 
Creed  stepped  to  one  side,  and  man  spoke 
to  man  in  his  trouble. 

Deeply  the  priest  pandered  for  a  little, 
and  then  he  spoke  again.  "My  time  is  not 
my  own;  I  work  for  my  Master,  and  I  can 
but  go  where  many  call." 

The  young  minister  interrupted  him  with 
a  pleading  gesture.  "Many  hearts  are  sad 
because  of  Ruth's  fate.  It  is  not  I  alone, 
but  all  who  are  Christians  ask  this  of 
you." 

Father  Lacombe  held  up  his  hand  as 
though  he  would  stay  the  impatience  of  the 
young  man,  and  continued,  his  dreamy  blue 
eyes  looking  far  out  across  the  shoreless 
sea  of  buffalo  meadow  toward  the  south. 

"Where  many  call  me  I  go;  and  these 
poor  people,  the  Blackfoot,  have  been  call- 
ing me  in  every  wind  that  blows  up  from 
across  their  lodges.  Some  time  I  must  go; 
I  will  go  now,"  he  added  simply,  still  look- 
ing across  the  stretch  of  grass  land. 

When  Father  Lacombe  faced  about  the 
dreamy  look  was  gone;  the  blue  eyes  were 
■grayer — gray  with  the  light  of  resolve.  Two 
-days  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Mountain 
House,  near  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
with  "Stony  Jack"  his  sole  companion. 
Jack,  being  a  Stony  Indian,  might  also  go 
among  the  Blackfoot,  as  the  two  tribes 
were  allied.  Jack  believed  in  Father  La- 
<ombe  in  the  main,  and  the  Christian   re- 


ligion as  a  side  issue.  His  code  was  very 
simple — Father  Lacombe. 

At  Mountain  House,  as  the  priest  antici- 
pated, they  found  a  party  of  Blackfoot 
warriors  trading  buffalo  pelts  at  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  post.  A  few  presents 
obtained  for  him  permission  to  return  with 
them  to  the  Blackfoot  camping  grounds. 

But  before  they  started  there  were  many 
Bacchanalian  days.  A  place  where  for  a 
single  buffalo  skin  one  could  obtain  bottled 
happiness  enough  to  blot  out  the  memory 
of  months  of  cold  and  hunger  was  not  to 
be  lightly  left.  The  skins  were  so  easily 
got,  too;  a  tightly  drawn  cord,  a  twang, 
and  with  a  feathered  arrow  piercing  from 
side  to  side,  the  carrier  of  the  skin  lying 
there  in  the  dust — that  was  all.  Only  some- 
times, when  the  buffalo  were  scarce  and 
ammunition  plenty,  the  guns  spoke,  and  the 
killing  was  speedier  and  more  murderous. 
They  had  many  skins,  and  that  was  the 
rate — a  soda  water  bottle  full  of  the  liquid 
fire  for  one  skin.  It  took  days  to  trade  on 
that  basis;  also  when  they  started  out  was 
the  commissariat  light,  because  of  the 
•  liquid  payments. 

An  Indian  will  share  his  food  with  a 
hungry  stranger  always;  with  equal  avidity 
will  he  share  the  stranger's  food  when  he 
is  hungry.  So,  at  the  end  of  two  days. 
Father  Lacombe's  provisions  were  being 
carried  jauntily  along  in  twenty  Blackfoot 
stomachs.  After  that  came  the  hunger,  for 
the  buffalo  they  had  confidently  expected 
to  find  had  wandered  afield.  For  three 
days  they  lived  on  the  remembrance  of  that 
ecclesiastical  meal,  tracking  their  way  to 
the  south  and  east  over  the  snow  which 
was  steadily  falling. 

"It  is  because  of  the  little  paleface  medi- 
cine man,"  said  Man-who-dreams ;  "because 
of  his  coming  with  the  forked  tongue  have 
the  buffalo  been  driven  away  by  Manitou, 
who  is  angry." 

Man-who-dreams  was  a  great  medicine 
man  among  the  Blackfoot;  so  the  braves 
listened  and  grunted  approval.  He  had 
told  them  that  the  buffalo  would  be  plenti- 
ful where  they  were  then,  and  now  no  buf- 
falo were  to  be  seen.  Surely  Manitou  was 
angry  with  them — angry  because  they  had 
taken  among  them  the  prophet  of  the  pale- 
faces* God. 
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On  the  fourth  day  one  of  two  things  was 
destined  to  happen,  though  the  priest  did 
not  quite  know  it — either  the  buffalo  would 
be  encountered  or  Father  Lacombe's  »mis- 
sion  would  cease  on  that  date.  Half  of  the 
fourth  day  the  outfit  dragged  slowly  its 
snail-like  course  over  the  white  bosom  of 
the  sky-kissed  plain.  Eagerly  th«  hunger- 
strained  eyes  scanned  the  ever  rising 
horizon  for  the  cluster  of  little  brown 
specks,  for  the  herd  of  buffalo  their  medi- 
cine man  had  promised  them. 

"Manitou  is  surely  angry,"  Man-who- 
dreams  said,  as  they  "spelled"  with  noth- 
ing to  eat,  "because  of  the  forked-tongued 
paleface  we  have  taken  to  tell  us  of  a  false 
God.  If  we  destroy  him  the  buffalo  will 
come." 

Then  Father  Lacombe  knew,  foe  this 
was  said  openly,  so  that  he  might  hear. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  prayer,  perhaps  it 
was  only  chance;  but  away  on  the  distant 
snow  line  there  appeared  a  little  jagged 
edge — an  edge  that  vitbrated  like  dried 
grass  stirred  by  the  wind.  "My  Master 
has  not  forgotten  me,"  murmured  the 
priest,  and  he  pointed  toward  the  spot  that 
was  now  a  little  darker. 

Then  the  mad  racing  and  the  spitting  of 
bullets  into  the  black  maw  of  the  muzzle- 
loading  guns,  as  the  Indians  loaded  while 
they  galloped.  That  was  their  primitive 
breech-loader;  they  carried  the  "trade 
balls"  in  their  mouths,  and  rammed  them 
home  on  top  of  the  powder  without  wad 
or  paper.  And  the  blazing  powder  so  close 
that  it  singed  the  brown  curled  hair,  and 
the  twanging  of  bow  strings,  and  the 
rounded  brown  hummocks  that  meant  a 
buffalo  left  for  the  squaws  to  skin;  and 
after  that  the  feasting,  and  the  softening 
of  hearts,  and  respite  for  the  priest. 

And  the  Master  remembered  Father  La- 
combe still  a  little  again,  or  was  it  only 
chance  that  Three  Bulls  cut  an  artery  in 
his  leg  with  his  hunting  knife?  Chance  or 
the  other,  the  life  was  going  fast  out  with 
the  red  blood  spurting  and  crimsoning  the 
white  snow;  going  out  so  fast  that  Three 
Bulls*  friends  were  already  clamoring  for 
him  to  divide  his  worldly  goods  among 
them  before  it  was  too  late.  Surely  his 
lodge  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  was 
standing  wide  open  to  receive  him! 


.  Man-who-dreams  could  arrange  matters 
with  Manitou,  but  he  could  not  stem  that 
crimson  tide.  Father  Lacombe's  surgical 
knowledge  was  great—almost  as  great  as 
his  spiritual.  "Through  their  bodies  I  reach 
their  souls,"  he  had  often  said  of  his  peo- 
ple; and  now  he  brought  Three  Bulls  back 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  and  made  him  whole  again — 
closed  the  little  leak  in  the  dike.  And  be- 
cause of  this  chance  were  the  blue  eyes 
more  hopeful,  and  many  thorns  withdrawn 
from  his  crown. 

"Ugh!  the  paleface  medicine  man  is 
good,"  grunted  Three  Bulls  stoically. 

When  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bow  river,  where  the  smoke  tanned  buf- 
falo skin  tepees  of  the  Blackfoot  nestled 
their  pyramid  shapes  in  hundreds  on  the 
russet  earth — for  the  snow  had  not  trav- 
eled so  far  south  yet — Father  Lacombe 
tarried  for  many  days;  He  saw  that  Ruth 
Asquith  was  not  there.  While  he  labored 
hopelessly,  bravely,  for  some  spiritual 
awakening  among  th«  Indians,  he  was  ever 
listening,  watching  for  news  of  the  white 
captive.  At  every  turn  he  was  thwarted 
by  Man-who-dreams.  He  knew  that  what 
Stony  Jack  said  was  true;  that  Man-who- 
dreams  only  waited  a  chance  to  discredit 
him  and  have  him  driven  forth  or  tied  to 
the  stake.  But  that  made  no  real  differ- 
ence to  Father  Lacombe;  all  his  life  it  had 
been  that  way ;  it  made  his  work  more 
difficult,  that  was  all. 

Then,  when  the  moon  was  full,  the  crash 
came.  The  deviltry  that  Man-who-dreams 
had  been  hatching  sprang  into  life.  The 
moon  was  still  chiding  the  laggard  win- 
ter's sun  in  the  dull  gray,  when  Man-who- 
dreams  mounted  his  powerful  blue-roan 
and  started  on  his  crusade.  Round  and 
round  the  camp  swung  the  medicine  man 
in  all  his  barbaric  plumage,  his  deep,  buU 
throat  sending  forth  in  bellowing  tones  the 
summons  to  all  to  come  and  and  hear  the 
paleface  prophet  speak  of  ManitotL  The 
blue-roan  swayed  and  rocked  in  and  out 
among  the  tepees,  his  saucer-wide  hoofs 
pounding  the  hollow-sounding  turf  until  it 
echoed  like  the  roll  of  drums. 

Roused  from  their  morning  slumbers,, 
tall,  gaunt  Indians  streamed  from  their 
lodges,  their  blanket  coats  lapping  at  the 
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prairie  wind  like  the  tongues  of  thirsty 
<k)g5  beating  the  running  water.  Squaws 
and  children  and  dogs  all  hurried  to 
gather  in  front  of  the  tepee  wherein  rested 
Father  Lacombe.  Next  to  the  running  of 
buffalo,  the  baiting  the  paleface  priest 
would  be  glorious  sport. 

When  they  had  gathered  the  blue-roan 
was  led  away;  Man-who-dreams  strode 
forth  from  among  the  braves,  and  stood 
tall,  majestic,  an  imposing,  sinister  figure. 
When  Father  Lacombe  came  from  his 
lodge  Man-who-dreams  addressed  him  with 
savage  courtesy.  "Will  the  paleface  priest 
s^tak  first  of  Manitou ;  or  shall  Man-who- 
dreams  speak  to  his  brothers,  and  after  the 
paleface  has  heard,  will  he  answer?" 

Wondering  what  trap  the  other  had  laid 
for  him,  Father  Lacombe  expressed  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wis- 
dom that  might  fall  from  the  lips  of* 
Blackfoot 

Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  so 
that  he  towered  above  the  tallest  of  the 
warriors  there,  the  medicine  man  began 
fais  address. 

"Brothers,  warriors,  Blackfoot,  ye  who 
have  driven  the  Crees  from  the  face  of 
the  buffalo  plains  until  they  cower  and 
hide  among  the  trees  beyond  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Deer,  have  ye  now  come  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  this  paleface  prophet  who 
speaks  with  the  forked  tongue— he  who  is 
the  friend  of  your  enemies,  the  Crees,  who 
€ome  in  the  night  and  steal  your  horses? 
He  says  Manitou  has  sent  him  here — ^the 
paleface  God,  the  Great  Spirit." 

He  turned  fiercely  toward  Father  La- 
combe, his  black  eyes  flashing  with  fanatic 
fnry,  and  asked:  "Have  you  seen  the 
Great  Spirit?  Did  your  God  speak  to  you 
and  tell  you  to  come  here?  Were  you 
with  the  Great  Spirit,  or  did  the  Great 
Spirit  come  to  earth  and  speak  to  you?" 

The  priest  remained  silent,  and  Man- 
who-dreams  turned  again  to  his  warriors. 

"See,  the  forked  tongue  is  still.  He  can- 
not answer  these  simple  questions.  We 
know  that  all  the  palefaces  are  liars,  that 
their  tongue  is  forked,  that  their  life  is  sin, 
the  sin  from  which  our  women  suffer ;  that 
they  have  brought  no  good  to  us;  that 
their  guns,  which  speak  loud,  are  for  de- 


struction; and  their  firewater  destroys  our 
bodies,  and  makes  our  hearts  bad. 

"Is  it  their  Manitou  that  teaches  them 
this — gives  them  strength  to  take  many 
lives  with  their  loud-speaking  guns  and 
make  the  firewater  which  turns  us  to 
beasts?  Is  it  their  Great  Spirit  who 
teaches  them  to  sin  with  our  women  until 
our  hearts  call  for  revenge?  And  the 
paleface  prophet  who  is  sent  here  by  their 
Manitou  will  teach  us  these  things.  Will 
my  brothers  learn  to  worship  this  spirit, 
who  is  the  spirit  of  the  paleface? 

"Listen,  Blackfoot  brave,  and  Man-who- 
dreams  will  tell  you  of  the  chief  of  the 
Kootenay,  White  Eagle.  The  paleface 
medicine  man  spoke  to  him  with  a  forked 
tongue  until  he  forgot  the  Great  Spirit  of 
his  forefathers;  forgot  the  Manitou  of  the 
Indians  and  became  even  as  a  paleface. 
When  he  died  he  journeyed  over  the  trail 
which  leads  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 
Soon  he  came  to  where  the  trail  forked, 
and  he  stopped  to  consider  which  was  the 
path  to  the  paleface  hunting  ground.  He 
saw  his  white  brethren  going  to  the  right; 
he  followed  that  trail.  When  he  came  to 
the  gates — for  it  was  closed  in  with  a 
great  stockade,  like  the  company's  fort— 
the  gate  opened  and  he  stepped  in.  The 
palefaces  were  playing  on  fiddles  and  danc- 
ing and  singing,  all  together,  men  and 
women,  and  drinking  the  firewater,  and 
doing  even  as  you  have  seen  them  at  the 
time  of  their  great  gathering  when  the 
winter  is  half  gone.  And  beyond  was  their 
Great  Spirit,  their  Manitou,  sitting  on  a 
seat  that  was  of  gold,  even  the  yellow  iron 
that  they  dig  up  out  of  the  river  sands. 

"The  great  chief  stood  there,  and  no 
paleface  said  to  him,  'Come  here,  brother, 
and  eat';  and  his  heart  was  sad,  for  he 
saw  none  of  his  own  people — all  the  faces 
were  white.  Then  he  stepped  in  among 
them;  and  one  white  warrior  asked  him 
why  he  came  there— one  red  man  among 
all  those  that  were  white.  He  answered, 
*I  am  your  brother,  and  the  prophet  of 
your  Manitou  was  sent  to  bring  me  here/ 

"Then  they  laughed,  and  made  to  drive 
him  forth  with  curses;  even  as  you  have 
been  driven  from  the  company's  fort  when 
your  skins  were  all  gone.  'Oh,  Manitou,' 
he  cried,  'pity  me!     When   I  was  among 
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mine  own  people  the  medicine  man  you 
sent  made  me  give  up  the  Great  Spirit  of 
my  tribe,  and  I  worshiped  you/ 

'Then  the  God  of  the  palefaces  spoke  in 
anger.  'Some  one  ha^  spoken  to  you  with 
a  forked  tongue.  I  sent  no  one  to  your 
people.  They  have  their  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  and  their  own  Great  Spirit;  the 
paleface  people  are  my  people.' 

"Then  they  drove  him  forth  in  anger, 
and  he  stood  again  where  the  trail  forks. 
He  turned  to  the  left,  and  journeyed  along 
until  the  smell  of  the  sweet  grass  and  the 
sage  smote  upon  his  nostrils,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  coming  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  of  his  own  people,  the  Indians. 

"Like  the  noise  of  the  wings  of  the 
great  birds  that  make  the  thunder  was  the 
sound  of  the  hoofs  of  the  buffalo,  that 
were  even  as  the  sands  in  the  river,  as  the 
spirits  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  ran 
them  in  the  chase.  When  he  had  come  a 
little  way  into  the  plain  which  is  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground  he  saw  the  buffalo 
plentiful  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the 
braves  were  riding  horses  faster  than  the 
gray-winged  birds  which  fly  over  our 
heads  when  the  summer  fades.  The  bows 
were  of  wood  that  gleamed  even  as  the 
gold  of  the  paleface,  and  the  arrows  were 
darts  of  fire.  The  braves  pointed  them  at 
the  buffalo,  and  they  dropped  as  they  ran. 
Like  the  passing  of  the  hand  through  the 
air,  it  was  so  quickly  done,  the  knife 
stripped  the  hide  from  the  meat.  The  meat 
needed  not  cooking,  but  melted  in  the 
mouth  like  honey. 

"But  no  one  spoke  to  the  Kootenay 
chief,  nor  said,  'Come  and  eat,  brother,' 
and  he  was  hungry.  Then  he  spoke  to  one 
he  knew,  who  had  been  of  his  own  tribe. 

"The  brave  said,  'Who  are  you?' 

*"I  am  White  Eagle,  chief  of  the  Koo- 
tenay,' he  answered. 

"  'Then  why  do  you  come  here  ?  White 
Eagle  has  listened  to  the  paleface  medicine 
man,  and  must  go  to  their  Happy  Hunting 
Ground.' 

"And  he  who  had  been  a  chief,  the  chief 
of  a  tribe  whose  children  are  as  plentiful 
as  the  birds  of  the  air,  stood  alone  on  the 
outside  of  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  like 
a  hungry  wolf  hovering  near  a  camp  that 
is  filled  with    fresh    meat.     Then    he    fell 


down  on  his  face,  and  cried  to  the  Great 
Spirit:  'Father,  I  am  of  your  people.  The 
false  prophet  spoke  to  me  with  lies,  and  I 
did  not  know.' 

"The  heart  of  the  Great  Spirit,  which  is 
good,  went  out  a  little  toward  this  desolate 
man,  for  he  had  been  a  great  warrior,  and 
he  said;  *I  will  give  you  life  again.  You 
may  go  back  to  your  people,  the  Koote- 
nay; and  if  you  live  as  your  forefathers 
have  lived,  when  I  call  you  again  your 
lodge  will  be  prepared  here.' 

"Now,  brothers,"  continued  Man-who- 
dreams,  "the  chief  of  the  Kootenay  lives 
among  his  people  beyond  the  snow-covered 
hills,  and  he  has  driven  the  paleface 
prophet  forth  from  the  lodges  of  his  tribe. 
Will  you  be  like  this,  and  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  paleface  who  says  that  God 
has  sent  him  here,  and  stand  like  hungry 
wolves  on  the  outside  of  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground  when  the  Great  Spirit  calls 
you  away?" 

When  the  impassioned  voice  of  the 
speaker,  sonorous  as  the  cadence  of  a 
cataract,  died  away,  there  was  a  moment's 
silence,  so  great  that  the  whispering  of 
the  wind  as  it  played  in  and  out  among 
the  warriors  grouped  about  could  be  heard. 
Then  a  murmuring  sound  of  approving 
grunts  issued  from  their  deep  throats,  as 
this  Seneca  of  the  Blackfoot  stepped  to  one 
side  to  make  room  for  Father  Lacombe  to 
answer. 

The  mighty  heart  of  the  good  priest  fal- 
tered for  once  in  its  many  years  of  striv- 
ing. Never  before  had  he  heard  such  elo- 
quence— never  before  met  an  Indian  whose 
power  of  graphic  description  was  so  great. 
The  Happy  Hunting  Ground  and  the  white 
man's  heaven  were  living  pictures.  The 
language  and  the  gestures  of  this  high 
priest  of  paganism  had  brought  the  whole 
scene  so  close  to  the  understanding  of 
the  simple-minded  savages  that  an)rthing 
Father  Lacombe  could  say  now  would  be 
unreal  and  visionary.  Inwardly  he  prayed: 
"O  God,  my  Master,  help  me  now!  This  is 
the  hour  of  my  trial.  Help  me,  my 
Master." 

A  still  small  voice  seemed  to  whisper, 
"Wait;  have  patience  yet  a  little." 

He  stepped  forward,  and  facing  the 
throng  of  dark-browed  listeners  and  meet- 
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ing  the  triumphant  eye  of  Man-who- 
dreams  with  a  calm,  steady  look,  said:  "I 
cannot  answer  now.  Your  words  of  elo- 
quence require  much  pondering  over.  In 
two  weeks  I  will  prepare  my  answer." 

A  derisive  shout  of  triumph  went  up 
from  the  disciples  of  Man-who-dreams. 

"The  forked  tongue  is  stilled  now;  the 
lying  mouth  is  closed,"  was  heard  on  every 
side;  and  in  the  hour  of  his  defeat  Father 
Lacombe  went  sadly  back  into  the  lodge 
the  chief  had  set  apart  for  his  use.  That 
night  Stony  Jack  disappeared,  and  also  the 
pony  the  priest  had  bought  for  him  when 
they  started  out  on  their  journey. 

Day  after  day  the  priest  suffered  a  hu- 
miliating persecution ;  the  squaws  spat  at 
him,  and  the  boys  stoned  him;  the  very 
dogs  of  the  camp  snarled  at  him  and 
snapped  at  his  heels  as  he  passed — snarled 
and  snapped  unmolested,  for  even  a  dog 
was  better  than  this  false  prophet,  this 
false  guide,  who  had  sought  to  lead  them 
away  from  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 
'*Even  the  Stony,  who  has  listened  to  his 
voice  before,  has  left  him — has  slunk  away 
like  a  coyote  from  a  dry-picked  skeleton," 
sneered  Man-who-dreams.  He  was  given 
the  entrails  of  the  buffalo  for  food — for 
why  did  he  linger  among  them? 

Day  after  day  the  great  heart  kept  the 
face  smooth  and  untroubled;  day  after  day 
the  deep,  sweet  voice  called  to  his  Master 
for  strength  to  bear  it  all.  On  the  night 
of  the  eleventh  day  Father  Lacombe's 
cayuse,  which  was  picketed  close  to  his 
lodge  there  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  en- 
campment, neighed  joyfully.  The  priest 
threw  ashes  over  the  little  blazing  camp- 
fire  and  stole  out  into  the  darkness.  After 
a  little  he  returned.  In  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  sun  had  yet  roused  the  sleepy  In- 
dians, he  mounted  his  pony  and  galloped 
in  and  out  among  ^he  tepees,  as  Man-who- 
dreams  had  on  that  other  day. 

Strong  and  clear  was  the  voice  of  the 
priest  calling:  'Hi,  hi!  Ho-o-o,  brothers! 
Come  forth  and  hear  the  answer  I  have 
prepared   for   Man-who-dreams!" 

"At  last  the  little  priest  has  loosed  his 
forked  tongue,"  sneered  Man-who-dreams. 

Lazily  the  Indians  turned  out  from  their 
tepees,  cursing  the  white  priest  for  dis- 
turbing them;   and  many  a  grim   resolve 


was  made  in  the  discomfort  of  the  cold 
morning  —  resolves  that  boded  ill  for 
Father  Lacombe  if  his  answer  was  not  a 
good  one.  When  the  Indians  had  all  gath- 
ered in  front  of  his  lodge,  Father  Lacombe 
spoke : 

"Brothers,  you  who  are  children  of  my 
Master,  you  have  heard  your  medicineman 
tell  how  White  Eagle,  chief  of  the  Koote- 
nay,  died  and  went  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground.  If  that  is  true  I  have  no  answer 
to  make.  If  it  is  not  true,  then  he  speaks 
with  a  forked  tongue.  He  is  a  liar,  and 
has  deceived  you." 

As  these  words  dropped  from  his  lips 
there  was  a  rustle  at  the  opening  to  his. 
lodge,  and  three  Indians  stepped  forth. 
The  first  one  was  Stony  Jack;  the  other 
two,  as  could  be  seen  by  their  dress  and 
mode  of  wearing  their  hair,  were  from  the 
land  of  the  Kootenay.  Father  Lacombe, 
with  true  theatrical  genius,  professed  to 
be  surprised. 

"Who  are  you?  Where  do  you  come 
from?"  he  asked. 

The  one  who  wore  the  eagle  feathers  of 
a  minor  chief  spoke  and  said:  "We  are 
from  the  Kootenay.  I  am  son  of  the  great 
chief,  and  this  is  his  nephew." 

Father  Lacombe  turned  to  the  aston- 
ished Indians.  "The  Great  Spirit  has  sent 
these  men  here.  Now  we  shall  have  con- 
firmation of  what  Man-who-dreams  has 
told  you." 

"How  long  since  your  father  died  and 
went  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground?"  he 
asked  of  the  Kootenay  chief. 

A  smile  parted  the  thin  lips  of  the  In- 
dian as  he  answered:  "My  father  did  not 
die;  he  did  not  go  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground;  he  has  been  with  us  always." 

"What  the  chief  says  is  true,"  answered 
the  other  Indian,  when  Father  Lacombe 
questioned  him.  "His  father,  our  chief, 
has  been  with  us  always." 

Then  Father  Lacombe  preached  to  those 
Blackfoot  as  he  had  never  preached  be- 
fore. Great  as  had  been  the  eloquence  of 
Man-who-dreams,  it  was  not  more  power- 
ful than  the  impassioned  utterances  of  the 
priest,  who  had  lain  twelve  days  sore  at 
heart. 

"If  my  Master  has  not  sent  me  among 
you,"  he  asked,  "why  have  I  come?    Why 
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have  I  given  up  the  luxury  of  a  comfort- 
able home,  where  there  is  warmth  and 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  friends  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  father  and 
mother  and  people  who  worship  the  same 
God  that  I  do?  For  what  have  I  given  all 
these  up?  Is  it  to  share  your  cold  and 
your  hunger,  to  be  abused  even  as  one  of 
your  dogs?  Is  it  for  this — to  lie  on  the 
ground?  Is  this  better  than  the  other  life 
— the  life  among  my  friends?  If  my  Mas- 
ter, God,  who  is  the  Great  Spirit,  had  not 
sent  me,  should  I  be  here?  It  is  because 
He  loves  you  that  He  has  sent  me." 

For  twenty  years  Father  Lacombe  had 
.studied  the  alphabet  which  is  writ  in  the 
face  of  the  red  man,  and  when,  exhausted 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  eloquence,  he 
ceased  to  speak,  he  read  that  which  was 
solace  to  his  tired  heart.  An  Indian  would 
demand  truth  even  of  the  gods,  and  their 
medicine  man  had  lied  to  them.  Not  that 
they  flocked  to  Father  Lacombe's  stand- 
ard; but  he  had  run  the  gantlet,  and  now 
they  took  him  as  a  friend,  as  their  ene- 
mies, the  Crees,  had  done. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  conquest  came  to 
him  that  night,  when  Crowfoot's  brother, 
whose  life  he  had  saved,  lifted  the  flap  of 
his  tepee  and  stood  beside  the  Are. 

"The  white  medicine  man  seeks  for  the 
paleface  captive.  She  is  with  Old  Sun's 
band,  and  they  are  camped  on  the  Battle 
river.  If  the  father  wishes,  one  of  my 
braves  will  show  the  trail." 

It  was  four  days  to  Battle  river,  and  on 
the  fifth  night  Father  Lacombe  sat  in  Old 
Sun's  lodge. 

He  did  not  speak  of  Ruth  to  the  chief; 
it  was  best  not.  If  she  was  there  he  would 
see  her  next  day.  Just  before  he  said  his 
prayers  the  priest  stood  outside  the  tepee 
and  looked  up  to  the  sky.  The  stars  had 
gone  out — blotted  out  by  the  gray  of  a 
winter's  night.  The  snow  was  falling 
softly,  silently;  a  great  peace  had  settled 
down  over  the  earth,  as  the  shroud  was 
spread  over  its  dead  body.  Yes,  peace; 
but  within  a  stone's  throw  hid  four  hun- 
dred Cree  warriors,  with  their  horses, 
waiting — waiting  for  the  Blackfoot  to  sleep. 

The  priest  folded  his  cassock  and  made 
a  pillow  of  it.  Just  across  the  fire  slept 
Old  Sun  and  his    squaw.     It    seemed    to 


Father  Lacombe  that  he  had  been  sleeping 
but  a  minute  when  he  was  awakened  by 
something.  A  dog  was  smelling  about  the 
fire.  He  saw  Old  Sun  raise  on  his  elbow^ 
and  heard  him  hiss:  "A  Cree  dog!  A 
Cree  dojg!  We  are  betrayed!  Hi-hi!"  his 
shrill  voice  rang  out.  "Up,  braves,  the 
Crees  are  here!" 

There  was  an  answering  yell  of  defiance 
from  three  sides  of  the  threatened  camp— 
the  Cree  war  cry ;  but  not  a  rifle  spoke  yet 
They  were  waiting  for  the  Blackfoot  to 
get  on  their  feet,  so  that  their  bullets 
might  find  a  better  target.  With  savage 
cunning  they  knew  that  shooting  at.  men 
lying  down  and  in  the  dark  is  waste  of 
ammunition.  In  his  frenzy  Old  Sun 
reached  over  and  grabbed  the  priest  by 
the  scalp,  dragging  him  out  after  him  as 
he  brandished  his  gun  and  yelled  defiance 
to  the  Crees.  Then  a  volley  rang  out  fron> 
the  guns,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  came 
hurtling  among  the  tepees. 

It  was  an  unequal  fight,  fifty  against 
four  hundred;  but  they  stood  them  off  all 
night.  The  Blackfoot  were  camped  on  a 
poplar  bluff,  which  gave  them  some  pro- 
tection. On  their  flank  was  the  frozen 
face  of  Battle  river,  so  the  enemy  had  to 
attack  them  from  the  open  plain  which  ran 
up  to  the  bluff.  The  Crees,  being  wood- 
dwellers,  had  not  much  heart  for  fighting 
in  the  open  while  their  enemy  was  under 
cover;  so  this  prolonged  the  uneven 
combat. 

Just  before  daylight,  Stony  Jack  came 
rushing  up  to  Father  Lacombe,  and  said: 
"Come  quick,  father!  I  have  found  her,, 
but  I  am  afraid  she  is  dying." 

The  priest  followed  his  guide  among  the 
trees,  and  into  a  darkened  tepee.  As  he  en- 
tered, he  stepped  on  something  round  and 
slipped,  it  glided  from  underneath  him^ 
bringing  him  to  his  knees.  His  hand 
touched  the  something;  it  was  wet.  As 
he  hastily  pulled  his  hand  away,  a  mass  of 
soft,  silky  hair  passed  through  his  fingers. 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  "it  is  she !  At  last 
I  have  found  her,  and  she  is  dead.  Oh, 
Father,  grant  that  it  be  not  so!  I  must 
have  a  light,"  he  said  to  Stony  Jack. 

"If  the  white  father  makes  a  light,  the 
tepee  will  become  a  bright  mark  for  all  the 
guns  of  the  Crees.    But  Jack  will  arrange 
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something."  And,  gathering  up  some  of 
the  blankets  that  were  still  lying  in  the 
lodge,  he  circled  them  about  the  head  of 
the  wounded  girl,  while  the  priest  struck 
a  match  within. 

"It  is  her,"  he  said;  "and  God  is  good, 
for  she  still  lives.'* 

Intermittently  the  battle  was  still  raging 
on  the  outside,  and  at  daylight,  when  he 
had  done  all  he  could  for  the  wounded 
gfirl,  he  went  out  on  a  mission  of  peace. 
Tying  his  handkerchief  to  a  small  stick,  he 
marched  straight  past  the  lines  of  the 
Blackfoot,  paying  no  attention  to  bullets 
and  arrows,  till  he  came  to  the  top  of  a 
hillock,  from  which  his  voice  could  reach 
the  Crees.  Holding  his  flag  of  peace  high 
up,  he  called  with  his  deep,  strong  voice: 
"Ho,  brothers!  Why  do  you  shed  blood? 
Why  do  you  make  your  children  father- 
less, and  your  mothers  to  weep  for  the 
braves  who  will  not  return  again  to  their 
lodges?  Ho,  my  children!  It  is  I,  your 
friend,  Father  Lacombe,  who  asks  you  to 
go  away  in  peace." 

For  an  instant  the  Crees  hesitated;  but 
blood  had  been  shed;  many  of  their  num- 
ber lay  dead  and  dying.  And  were  not 
the  Blackfoot  caught  there  in  a  trap  be- 
tween them  and  the  river,  like  a  herd  of 
buffalo  driven  into  a  corral?  Silently  the 
priest  stood  beseeching  his  Master  again 
to  help  him  and  to  avert  the  slaughter. 

Meanwhile  a  dark  body  had  been  moving 
up  over  the  white  expanse  of  snow;  but 


the  fighting  warriors,  occupied  with  the 
battle,  had  not  noticed  it.  Suddenly  with 
demoniac  yells  it  swept  down  on  their 
flank.  It  was  a  party  of  Blackfoot  hunt- 
ers who  had  been  attracted  by  the  firing. 
From  every  side  the  lurid  war  blazed  forth 
with  increased  fury.  A  bullet  struck  the 
priest  m  the  shoulder.  Stony  Jack,  seeing 
his  master  fall,  rushed  out  and  carried  him 
bodily  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 
Soon  he  revived,  for  the  wound  was  not  a 
serious  one. 

There  was  fighting,  all  that  day,  for  the 
two  parties  of  Blackfoot  had  united,  and 
together  they  held  the  Crees  in  check. 
That  night  the  Crees  silently  crossed  the 
frozen  river  and  got  away.  Much  horse 
stealing  and  little  fighting  was  more  in 
their  line. 

When  the  Blackfoot  got  back  to  Crow- 
foot's camp  Old  Sun  told  how  Father  La- 
combe had  gone  out  where  the  bullets  were 
thick  and  tried  to  get  their  enemy  to  re- 
tire. "The  paleface  medicine  man  is  a 
warrior,"  said  old  Crowfoot.  "What  pres- 
ent does  the  little  warrior  ask,  for  Crow- 
foot's heart  is  glad?" 

"Only  a  woman  J"  said  the  chief,  when 
Father  Lacombe  asked  for  Ruth  Asquith. 
"Only  a  woman,  when  I  would  have  given 
a  horse?  And  you'll  bring  Crowfoot  a 
pair  of  blankets  when  you  come  back,  you 
say?  Surely  the  little  priest  is  not  as  wise 
as  he  is  brave."  But  it  was  that  way 
nevertheless. 


Sleep 


Frail  Sleep,  that  blowest  by  fresh  banks 
Of  quiet,  crystal  pools,  beside  whose  brink 
The    varicolored    dreams,    like    cattle,    come    to 
drink. 

Cool  Sleep,  thy  reeds,  in  solemn  ranks, 
That     murmur     peace     to     me     by     midnight's 

streams. 
At  dawn   1   pluck,   and   day  ward  pipe  my  flock 
of  dreams. 

— Percy  Mackaye. 
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In  Lo-debar 

BY  ADEBLERT  CLARK 

Many  a  soul  is  wandering 

In  Lo-debar  tonight, 
Where  none  can  save  nor  satisfy 

Nor  give  one  ray  of  light. 
The  lust  of  flashing  diamonds, 

The  love  of  yellow  gold, 
Can  temper  hearts  to  hardest  stone 

And  turn  them  icy  cold. 

Many  a  soul  is  wandering 

In  Lo-debar  tonight. 
Its  path  is  in  the  vale  Sheol, 

Without  a  ray  of  light. 
Ood  grant  that  I  may  illuminate 

Through  simple  rhyme  and  song 
The  evil,  'till  Christ's  sacrifice. 

Shall  bar  the  paths  of  Wrong. 

God  loves  the  soul  in  Lo-debar 

And  fain  would  lift  it  up. 
But  it  rebels  and  stubbornly 

Turns  from  the  golden  cup. 
The  proud  world's  pleasures  scintillate 

Until  they  cannot  see 
The  glory  of  Immanuel — 

The  cross  of  Calvary. 
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Ladies*  Comer 

The  Right  School  for  My  Daughter— Where  Is  It? 


It  is  the  school  farthest  away  from  any 
"Finishing  School"  whatsoever.  If  your 
daughter  is  worth  nothing  else  but  polish- 
ing, you  will  find  that  sandstone  won't  take 
polish  enough  to  make  any  difference  in 
her.  If  she  is  your  candidate  for  the  work 
of  the  enameler,  and  worthy  only  of  that, 
the  discovery  will  be  made  at  that  kind  of 
educational  shop  that  she  has  not  metal 
enough  for  the  limpid  mixture  called  in- 
telligence to  stick  to,  and  you  will  have 
her  on  your  hands  again  with  all  her  un- 
ornamented  poverty  of  mind.  So,  don't 
try  to  "finish"  what  never  has  been  rightly 
started,  if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  seriously 
created. 

But,  if  she  didn't  "just  happen  to  be 
your  girl,"  and  since  her  coming  to  you, 
if  she  has  been  a  gift  from  God,  duly  au- 
thenticated by  her  good  heart  and  level 
head  and  willing  hand,  send  her  to  the 
school  which  will  leave  her  gloriously 
unfinished. 

The  ability  to  grow  like  a  seed  of  wheat 
is  worth  more  to  India  than  all  the  pol- 
ished diamonds.  The  best  school  will  fur- 
nish a  growing  mental  climate.  Let  it  be 
sunshowery  in  summer  and  stormful  in 
winter,  if  vou  want  juicy  and  crisp  fruit 
of  character.  Mental  life  requires  all 
seasons. 

Wc  are  losing  much  by  turning  the  sea- 
sons about;  but  they  are  as  inverted  in 
some  so-called  "female  schools"  as  they 
are  with  the  dear  parents,  who  run  to  hot 
parts  if  they  can  find  them  in  winter,  and 
to  cold  parts  if  they  are  to  be  discovered 
for  the  summer.  Pity  it  is,  that  the  good 
Lord  was  not  satisfied  at  the  first  to  have 
a  dead  level  of  monotonous  weather, 
wherein  no  one  could  ever  perspire  or  de- 
sire a  fire,  and  so  produce  a  grade  of  satis- 
factory mediocrity.  Avoid  a  school  which 
gives  no  heat  for  the  seed  of  originality 
that  it  may  germinate  and  which  in  turn 
g:ives  no  snow  to  cover  and  strengthen  that 
same  wheat  seed  in  its  growing  enterprise. 

Lofty  and  rich  womanhood  is  the  great- 
est achievement  of  the  last  two  thousand 
years  of  culture.  Christ  gave  woman  her 
future,  but  He  gave  her  tlje  path  of  hero- 
ism to  its  finer  goal.  Always  a  learner, 
never  a  scholar — she  has  upon  her  lips  the 
words  of  Michelangelo,  whose  symbol  was 
a  little  child  with  a  go-cart,  "I  am  always 
learning." 

Social  customs,  cliques,  and  pith-headed 
degeneracy  are  responding  to  your  letter 
of  inquiry,  dear  parents,  when  your  girl  is 
advised  to  enter  any  school  which  fails  to 
extend,   enrich  and  develop  all  good  and 


wholesome  home  training.  A  college  for 
women  which  does  not  send  back  to  her 
home  the  daughter  more  willing  and 
capable  to  enter  into  the  home  problems 
and  solve  them  with  heartiness  and  grace 
is  not  an  institution  of  learning.  It  is  an 
institution  of  unlearning  what,  most  of  all, 
our  girls  need  to  know. 

To  train  a  woman  away  from  a  woman's 
home  is  to  stab  her  finest  possibility. 
American  home  life  may  spare  to  science 
or  the  school  a  Maria  Mitchell,  or  a  Mary 
Lyon,  but  the  home  itself  is  the  greatest 
school  for  the  greatest  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

What  we  have  most  to  fear  in  our 
higher  class  institutions  is  exhaustive 
luxury  with  the  craze  for  social  promi- 
nence. You  may  not  find  the  right  col- 
lege, but  the  wrong  college  or  university 
can  be  discovered  too  easily.  It  will  take 
your  frugal  girl  and  give  her  back  to  you 
a  spendthrift. 

The  right  school  will  make  her  know 
that  self-restraint  is  the  hall-mark  of  ster- 
ling character — the  foundation  and  dome 
of  all  scholarship.  When  your  daughter 
loses  in  college  that  heroic  power  which 
will  do  without  anything  except  personal 
excellence,  her  professors  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  come  home  with  her  in  a 
body,  and  attend  the  funeral  of  a  soul. 

Whatever  makes  the  young  woman  of 
the  future  more  expensive  because  of 
fashion  or  social  ambition,  will  empty  her 
bookshelves,  addle  her  brains,  and  corrupt 
her  heart.  It  is  a  sure  way  to  a  broken 
hearthstone. 

The  right  college,  above  all  things,  will 
irradiate  her  enthusiasm  with  religion.  A 
Godless  woman  is  sure  to  damage  society 
more  fatefully  than  any  other  creature. 
Her  monument  is  worse  than  one  of  skulls, 
for  it  is  a  Christless  humanity. 

Demand  of  any  school  to  which  you  in- 
trust your  daughter  an  atmosphere  of  fine 
reverence.  It  alone  will  make  a  bright 
woman  humble.  She  will  forever  be  a 
good  learner,  until  her  childhood  prayer 
turns  into  a  song  of  triumph  at  the  throne 
of  her  Father  and  her  God. — Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Informed 

Small  Brother — "Are  you  going  to  marry 
Sister  Ruth?" 

Caller — "Why — er — I  really  don't  know, 
you  know !" 

Small  Brother— "That's  what  I  thought. 
Well,  you  are!" — Life. 
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Economy 

"We'll  simply  have  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses/' remarked  Quilligan,  laying  aside 
the  newspaper.  "I've  just  been  reading  an 
able  editorial  that  fills  me  with  uneasiness. 
The  prediction  is  made  that  a  panic  will  be 
humping  around  in  this  country  before  the 
extra  session  of  congress  adjourns.  The 
editor  states  that  the  democrats  intend  to 
monkey  with  the  tariff,  which  will  scare 
capital,  and  we'll  see  mills  and  factories 
closing  down,  and  the  tin  dinner  pail  will 
go  to  the  dump.  When  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories close  down,  then  we  have  hard  times 
with  the  bark  on,  and  people  who  have  no 
money  salted  away  will  be  up  against  it. 
So  you  see  that  it's  a  duty  to  cut  out 
extravagance  and  buy  a  little  tin  savings 
bank  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  talking  that  way," 
said  Mrs.  Quilligan.  "I've  said  a  thousand 
times  that  we  should  be  saving  money  on 
the  salary  you  get.  But  your  personal  ex- 
penses are  so  high " 

"My  personal  expenses!  Oh,  of  course, 
I'm  the  one  who  wastes  all  the  money.  I 
work  like  a  blamed  hack  horse  and  give 
most  of  my  money  to  you  for  household 
expenses,  and  you  waste  it  in  riotous  living 
and  then  talk  about  my  personal  expenses! 
I'm  always  pinching  and  saving  till  I'm 
ashamed  to  look  other  men  in  the  eyes. 
It's  got  to  be  a  joke  with  the  fellows  in 
the  office  that  my  wife  gives  me  a  nickel 
every  morning  for  spending  money,  and 
yet  you  talk  about  my  personal  expenses! 
Do  you  want  me  to  walk  five  miles  every 
night  and  morning  to  save  car  fare?" 

"No,  my  dear,  you  know  I  don't,  and  I 
think  it  a  pity  that  I  can't  say  a  word 
but  you  get  excited.  You  spend  money 
every  day  that  you  don't  think  of.  Last 
evening  you  went  around  to  the  barber 
shop  and  spent  40  cents  for  a  shave  and 
a  haircut,  and  that  40  cents  would  have 
bought  Willie  a  new  hat.  I  could  have 
bought  a  great  deal  of  stuff  at  the  grocery 
with  that  money.  And  it  was  money  wast- 
ed, for  I  gave  you  a  safety  razor  at  Christ- 
mas, and  I  can  cut  your  hair  for  nothing 
as  well  as  any  barber  can  do  it." 

"Now  you  think  you're  talking  sense, 
don't  you?  You  meant  well  enough  when 
you  gave  me  that  safety  razor,  but  you 
might  as  well  have  given  me  a  trowel  or 
a  handsaw  if  you  wanted  me  to  shave  my- 
self. The  blades  for  that  contrivance  are 
made  of  tin,  and  they  curl  up  when  you 
go  to  use  them.  You  bought  me  that  razor 
because  you  found  it  on  the  9-cent  counter 
of  a  notion  store. 

"You  talk  about  cutting  my  hair  for 
nothing?  I  let  you  cut  my  hair  one  time 
just  after  we  were  married^  and  people 
who  saw  me  then  haven't  quit  guying  me. 
I  looked  as  though  I  had  escaped  from  a 
sideshow,  and  people  used  to  ask  me  what 


had  become  of  the  Circassian  beauty  and 
the  wild  man  from  Borneo  and  the  rest  of 
the  freaks.  I  think  I  see  myself  chasing 
around  town  with  my  head  looking  as 
though  somebody  had  gone  over  it  with  a 
sausage  grinder." 

"You're  too  sensitive  about  what  other 
people  say.  We  can  never  save  any  money 
unless  you  make  up  your  mind  to  pay  no 
attention  to  criticism.  You  spend  5  cents 
every  day  to  have  your  shoes  blacked,  and 
you  could  do  that  yourself  as  well  as  not." 

"Of  course  I  could,  and  if  you'll  get  me 
a  needle  and  thread  I  can  make  my  own 
shirts.  Get  me  a  pair  of  cheap  John  knit- 
ting needles,  dad  bust  it,  and  I'll  spend 
my  spare  time  knitting  socks  for  myself. 
Dig  up  an  old  loom  and  a  few  sacks  of 
wool  and  I'll  make  all  the  clothing  for  the 
family.  A  woman  is  about  as  practical  as 
a  pelican.  When  the  matter  of  economiz- 
ing comes  up  she  indorses  it  in  the  strong- 
est way,  but  she  wants  her  husband  to 
do  all  the  work.  Suppose  you  try  to  econ- 
omize a  few  lines  yourself!  I  see  you 
wearing  a  new  black  dress " 

"That's  my  old  green  one  that  I  dyed 
and  made  over.  If  you  spent  as  little  for 
clothes  as  I  do  we  wouldn't  need  to  fear 
a  panic.  The  money  you  spend  for  cigars 
alone ^" 

But  Quilligan  thereupon  beat  a  masterly 
retreat — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Health  Maxims 

The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health  has 
sent  out  the  following  cleverly  phrased 
health  maxims: 

The  man  who  says  he  would  rather 
have  smallpox  than  be  vaccinated  never 
had  the  smallpox. 

An  open  window  is  better  than  an  open 
grave. 

Warm  rooms  have  killed  more  people 
than  ever  froze  to  death. 

If  you  let  the  child  have  measles  when 
he  is  young,  you  may  save  a  doctor's  bill 
later  on,  but  you  may  have  to  pay  the 
undertaker  now. 

A  good  iron  pump  costs  less  than  a  case 
of  typhoid. 

If  your  milkman  brings  you  warm  milk, 
make  it  hot  for  him. 

A  fly  in  the  milk  often  means  a  member 
of  the  family  in  the  gfrave. 

Scarlatina  may  not  sound  so. dangerous 
as  scarlet  fever,  but  ask  the  undertaker. 


That  Eternal  Question 

Willie— "Pa!" 

Pa— "Yes." 

Willie — "Teacher  says  we're  here  to  help 
others." 

Pa — "Of  course  we  are." 

Willie— "Well,  what  are  the  others  here 
for?"— Chicago  News. 
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Railway  Information 


Accidents  in  Canada 

According  to  the  Labour  Gazette  (Ot- 
tawa, Ont.)  there  were  eighteen  fatal  and 
thirty-eight  non-fatal  accidents  in  railway 
service  in  Canada  recorded  during  October, 
1911,  as  compared  with  eleven  fatal  and 
fourteen  non-fatal  accidents  during  Sep- 
tember, and  twenty  fatal  and  twenty-six 
non-fatal  accidents  during  October,  1910. 
Of  the  fatal  accidents,  six  were  caused  by 
victims  being  run  over,  four  due  to  col- 
lisions, three  to  getting  struck  by  trains, 
two  to  being  crushed  between  cars,  and  one 
each  to  derailment,  explosion  and  falling 
material.  In  railway  construction  there 
were  six  fatal  and  eleven  non-fatal  acci- 
dents recorded  during  October,  as  com- 
pared with  three  fatal  and  four  non-fatal 
accidents  in  September,  and  none  in  Oc- 
tober, 1910.  Of  the  fatal  accidents,  two 
were  caused  by  premature  explosions,  two 
were  due  to  suffocation  in  a  cave-in,  and 
one  each  to  being  run  over  by  train  and 
being  struck  by  train. 


Suit  has  been  brought  by  the  United 
States  attorney  general  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  at  Boston  against  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  to  re- 
cover penalties  of  $500  each  for  twenty- 
eight  alleged  violations  of  the  hours-of- 
scrvice  law.  The  contention  is  made  that 
the  company  required  enginemen,  firemen, 
conductors  and  brakemen  on  certain  trains 
running  between  Rennselaer,  N.  Y.,  and 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  work  more 
than  sixteen  consecutive  hours,  and  also 
that  telegraph  operators  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  were  required  to  work  more  than 
nine  consecutive  hours. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  received  twelve 
locomotives  of  the  Mallet  type  for  use  in 
passenger  service  on  the  Sacramento  divi- 
sion. Each  of  these  is  intended  to  replace 
two  ten-wheel  engines,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  heretofore  of  double-heading  pas- 
senger trains.  The  introduction  of  twenty- 
six  Mallet  locomotives  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania division  of  the  New  York  Central  is 
said  to  have  increased  the  operating  ca- 
pacity of  that  single-track  division  40  per 
cent  without  the  construction  of  a  single 
mile  of  track. 


Railroad  Station  Built  of  Mine  Waste 

A  striking  example  of  what  may  be  done 
with  the  waste  of  zinc  ana  lead  mines  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  union  station  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  the 
concrete  of  which,  says  Popular  Mechanics, 


"is  largely  made  up  of  flint  and  limestone 
tailings  taken  from  the  waste  piles  of  the 
mines  in  the  district.  Of  the  twenty-two 
parts  in  the  concrete  mixture  used  in  con- 
structing the  station,  fifteen  parts  came 
from  the  mines,  ten  parts  being  average 
tailings,  and  five  parts  the  fine  tailings 
from  the  sand  jigs,  called  Chitwood  sand. 
Of  the  remaining  seven  parts,  three  were 
of  river  sand  and  four  of  cement.  The 
center  portion  of  the  station,  built  in  the 
old  Roman  type  of  architecture,  is  two 
stories  high.  The  train  sheds  and  plat- 
forms cover  25,000  square  feet" 


Electric  Baggage  Trolley  in  Railway 
Station 

An  electric  trolley  or  telpherage  system 
has  been  installed  in  the  Victoria  railway 
station  in  Manchester,  England,  for  the 
transportation  of  light  baggage  and  par- 
cels between  the  parcel  office  and  the  train 
platforms.  The  elevated  runway  consists 
of  a  pair  of  flat  steel  bars,  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  forms  a  continuous  loop,  2,448 
feet  long.  The  traveling  hoist  is  suspended 
from  the  runway  by  a  four-wheeled  truck, 
and  the  operator  rides  in  a  hammock  seat 
suspended  just  back  of  the  motor.  The 
carrying  basket  is  five  and  one-half  feet 
long  by  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  and  is  fitted  with  small  wheels  so  that 
it  can  be  moved  easily  in  the  parcels  office 
or  along  the  platform.  The  carrying  ca- 
pacity is  1,100  pounds. — Popular  Mechanics, 


The  official  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  set  for  January  1, 
1915,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  to 
permit  vessels  to  use  the  canal  as  soon  as 
practicable,  which,  it  is  thought,  can  be 
done  during  the  latter  part  of  1913. 


A  car  float  service  has  been  established 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  operate  between 
its  terminals  in  Jersey  City  and  the  Wall- 
about  basin  in  Brooklyn.  The  trips  of 
these  car  floats  are  arranged  so  that  freight 
received  at  the  Wallabout  basin  in  Brook- 
lyn before  4  p.  m.  will  be  sent  out  the  same 
evening  on  the  "symbol  train"  from  Jersey 
City. 


According  to  press  reports  the  North 
Carolina  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation has  raised  a  fund  of  $1,325  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  preparing  and  defend- 
ing a  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  lower  rates  on  furniture 
from  the  South  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Canteens  on  German  Railways 

The  United  States  consul  general  at 
Dresden  makes  the  following  interesting 
report  to  the  State  department: 

The  Baden  railway  administration  has 
organized  canteens  for  the  supply,  at  mod- 
erate prices,  of  non-alcoholic  drinks  to  the 
railway  personnel.  Tea,  coffee,  milk,  and 
mineral  waters,  as  well  as  warm  and  cold 
food,  may  be  obtained  at  these  canteens, 
which  are  located  at  various  stations, 
freight  yards  and  machine  shops. 

Though  some  of  the  older  canteens  sell 
wine  and  beer,  the  new  establishments,  of 
which  there  are  now  sixty-eight,  supply 
only  non-alcoholic  beverages.  The  larger 
canteens  make  a  special  point  of  providmg 
nourishing  but  cheap  hot  dinners,  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  special  soda  fountain. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  new  can- 
teens, practically  no  lemonade  or  soda 
water  was  consumed  by  railway  employes, 
but  in  1908,  under  the  new  system,  734,846 
bottles  of  soda  water  and  973,616  bottles  of 
lemonade  were  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
At  stations  where  no  recognized  canteen 
has  been  established  the  local  caterers  are 
compelled  to  supply  non-alcoholic  bev- 
erages, especially  tea,  coffee,  milk,  and  min- 
eral waters,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  food, 
to  railway  men  at  special  prices. 


Some  Train 

A  record  haul  recently  was  made  on  the 
Santa  Fe  between  Emporia  and  Kansas 
City.  Mallet  compound  No.  3069  left  Em- 
poria at  10:15  a.  m.,  with  100  loaded  cars. 
The  train  reached  Argentine  at  5:45  p.  m., 
averaging  fourteen  and  one-half  miles  an 
hour  for  the  entire  trip  of  109  miles.  The 
entire  weight  of  the  train  was  4,280  tons, 
or  8,560,000  pounds— 5'anto  Fe  Employes' 
Magasine. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has 
ordered  telephone  equipment  for  its  line 
from  Boone,  Iowa,  to  Council  Bluffs,  150 
miles.  The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  North- 
ern has  equipment  for  the  movement  of  its 
trains  by  train  orders  on  its  line  from  St. 
Marys,  Pa.,  to  Brookville,  fifty  miles,  and 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  to 
inaugurate  telephone  train  dispatching  on 
150  miles  of  its  line. 


Negotiations  have  been  resumed  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Canadian  Railway  Commission  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national commission  to  regulate  inter- 
national freight  and  passenger  rates.  Judge 


Mabee,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  commis- 
sion, and  Mr.  Knapp,  then  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  held 
a  conference  on  this  question  before  Mr. 
Knapp  was  appointed  to  the  commerce 
court.  Canadian  papers  say  that  it  is 
understood  that  Commissioner  Prouty  has 
drawn  up  a  plan  for  an  international  com- 
mission, which  is  to  be  submitted  to  Prime 
Minister  Borden. — Railway  Age  Gazette. 


The  federal  circuit  court  has  granted  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the  Mis- 
souri Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion from  reducing  intrastate  rates  on  iron 
and  steel. 


A  Strange  Coincidence 

A  passenger  on  a  New  York-Cleveland 
sleeper,  on  awakening  in  the  morning, 
found  under  his  berth  one  black  shoe  and 
one  brown  one.  He  called  the  porter  and 
directed  his  attention  to  the  error.  The 
porter  scratched  his  woolly  head  in  utter 
bewilderment. 

"Well,"  said  the  exasperated  passenger, 
"what's  the  matter?" 

"Now,  if  that  don't  beat  all!"  exclaimed 
the  porter.  "Dat's  de  second  time  dis 
momin'  dat  dat  mistake's  happened."— 
Metropolitan. 


The  Southern  Pacific,  in  a  report  to  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  of  California, 
states  that  *t  has  thirty-five  miles  of  snow- 
sheds  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
valued  at  $2,250,000.  During  the  past  four 
years  fires  in  the  snowsheds  have  cost  the 
company  $186,262,  a  yearly  average  of 
$46,565.  Renewals  on  account  of  wear  are 
placed  at  $67,000,  and  repairs  at  $40,000  per 
year.  The  total  yearly  expense,  including 
patrolling  and  fire  trains,  is  stated  to  be 
$203,615. 


Double- Header  Needed 

There  was  a  cow  on  the  track.    The  shoe 
drummer  who  had  been  cutting  cards  for 
the  cigars  beckoned  to  the  porter. 
"Boy,  is  that  cow  still  on  the  track?" 
"Yeas,  sah." 

"How  fast  is  the  train  moving?" 
"'Bout  fo'  miles  an  houah  while  de  cow 
am  on  de  track." 
"And  how  fast  is  the  cow  moving?*' 
"'Bout  five  miles  an  houah,  sah." 
"Well,  here  is  a  quarter.     Take  a  few 
yards  of  rope  up  to  the  engineer  and  tell 
him  to  hitch  the  train  to  the  cow.     We 
might  make  better  time." — Chicago  News. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
listers  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Of  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Association  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Number  of  protected  Divisions,  206. 

Number  of  protected  members  July  1  (Class  A  1971,  Class  B  235) 2,206 

Number  of  certificates  issued  (Class  A  27,  Class  B  5) 33 

Number  of  members  resigned  (Class  A  5,  Class  B  2) 7 

Number  of  members  expelled  (Gass  A  1,  Qass  B  0) 1 

Number  deaths    6 

14  19 

Total  membership,  October  1,  1911 2,225 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1911 $25,351.83 

Assessments    $  3,459.65 

Certificates 24.75 

Change  of  beneficiary 5.00 

Supplies    10.00 

Interest    348.06    3,847.46 

$29,199.29 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims  paid  $  3,000.00 

Tvpcwriter,  printing,  supplies  and  postage 102.10 

Salary    150.00 

Auditing  books  15.00 

Advance  beneficiary  returned 1.50    3,268.60 

$25,930.69 

SUMMARY  OP  ALL  PUNDS. 

Reserve  fund   $20,430.69 

Beneficiary  fund  5,000.00 

Expense  fund  500.00 

$25,930.69 
Respectfully  submitted, 

October  1,  1911.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hutchinson. 


Portland,  Ore.  Since  November,  1910,  we  have  admitted 
It  has  been  some  time  since  the  Con-  n»ne  new  members,  eight  by  initiation  and 
DUCTOR  had  a  letter  from  Oregon  Division  on^  by  transfer ;  six  of  those  mitiated  were 
91,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  has  from  Vancouver,  Wash.  We  hope  to  se- 
been  little  of  general  interest  within  the  cwre  a  number  of  other  new  members  dur- 
bounds  of  the  Division.  However,  we  are  "ig  the  commg  year,  as  Portland  is  rapidly 
waking  up  and  expect  to  have  lively  times  coming  to  the  front  as  a  railroad  center, 
during  the  winter  months.  The  ladies  are  November  28  the  members  of  Oregon 
preparing  to  give  an  evening  card  party  so  Division  are  invited  to  a  reception  at  Van- 
that  the  O.  R.  C.  members  may  enjoy  some  couver,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Aux- 
01  the  social  features.  This  function  is  iliary  at  that  place.  We  are  looking  for- 
lodced  forward  to  with  much  interest  by  ward  to  a  most  delightful  afternoon.  While 
both  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Portland  most  of  the  Vancouver  members  are  new 
and  Vancouver,  Wash.  in  Auxiliary  work,  still  they  are  full  of  en- 
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thusiasm  and  vim  and  can  always  be  relied 
upon  when  their  assistance  or  presence  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Oregon  Division  91  extends  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  visiting  sisters,  and  we  hope 
that  members  of  the  Auxiliary  passing  this 
way  will  make  themselves  known  in  order 
that  we  may  extend  to  them  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  make  them  feel  at  home. 
Jessie  L.  Ream. 


Etowah,  Tenn. 

Our  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
November  23,  with  a  fairly  good  attend- 
ance. I  wish  to  thank  the  outgoing  officers 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  hold  together 
and  build  up  the  Auxiliary  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  When  the  new  officers  take 
their  chairs,  let's  bear  in  mind  that  it's  an 
easy  task  to  walk  a  rope  when  you  have 
"support." 

We  wish  each  Division  of  the  L.  A.  and 
O.  R.  C.  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shemwell. 


Bloomington,  111. 

One  of  woman's  weapons,  I  believe,  is 
the  word  busy,  and  that  is  my  only  excuse 
to  offer  for  not  writing  a  letter  from 
Juanita  Division  66  during  the  summer 
time.  I  have  so  much  to  tell  that  I  do  not 
know  just  where  to  begin,  but  here  goes 
my  tale,  which  begins  at  the  last  connection. 

Our  delegate,  Sister  Harper,  returned 
from  the  sunny  South  with  warm  praise 
and  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  all  visitors.  When  the  reports 
came  we  were  well  pleased,  the  same  being 
very  interesting  and  well  given. 

We  were  much  grieved  to  lose  our  junior 
sister,  Mrs.  Scott,  who  went  to  Colorado 
for  the  benefit  of  Brother  Scotfs  health. 
We  look  for  their  return  when  Mr.  Scott 
is  better,  and  we  hope  for  a  speedy 
recovery. 

Several  candidates  have  been  put  through 
the  work  and  Mr.  Goat  behaved  in  a  very 
gentle  manner. 

We  held  several  family  picnics  this  past 
summer  and  had  good  crowds  and  good 
times  in  general. 

Sister  Partridge  visited  our  Division  re- 
cently and  gave  us  plans  for  a  school  of  in- 
struction to  be  held  in  the  spring  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  The  territory  has  been  extended 
in  each  deputy's  work  in  this  district.  Sis- 
ter Partridge  has  the  field  of  Peoria,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Decatur,  Springfield,  Clinton  and 
Bloomington,  so  we  are  planning  for  a 
good  school  and  also  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  ladies  from  our  nearby  cities. 
Make  your  plans  far  ahead,  sisters,  and  ar- 
range to  attend  this  school,  for  if  you  are 
interested  in  the  work  you  will  be  much 
better  qualified  to  do  the  work  properly, 
and  if  it  is  worth  while  to  do  at  all,  it  is 


worth  while  doing  correctly.  Let  us  all 
make  an  effort  and  this  will  be  a  good  suc- 
cess, and  much  benefit  derived  from  this 
school.  Don't  commence  to  worry  ahead 
of  time  for  fear  of  house  cleaning,  etc.,  for 
some  of  us  are  such  good  hands  at  this  one 
particular  art,  if  I  may  call  it  such.  I  re- 
member an  old  verse  which  runs  like  this 
about  worrying  yourself  and  every  one 
else : 

"The  worry  cow  would  have  lived  till  now. 

If  she  had  not  lost  her  breath ; 
But  she  feared  her  hay  would  not  last  all 
day. 

So  she  worried  herself  to  death." 

Now,  I  believe  there  is  about  half  of  us 
behaving  the  same  as  this  old  cow.  We 
are  worrying  over  what  we  have  done, 
what  we  have  not  done,  and  what  we  are 
afraid  we  will  do.  If  we  could  only  worry 
about  what  we  are  doing  at  present,  but  we 
are  so  occupied  with  the  past  that  we  neg- 
lect the  golden  present,  which  is  ours  to 
make  or  mar.  So  let  us  try  and  cultivate 
our  minds  to  think  our  worries  or  troubles 
are  no  worse  than  others'.  Just  live  to 
promote  harmony,  charity,  and  love  one  an- 
other, and  don't  forget  to  offer  up  your 
prayers  for  such  gifts  that  have  been  be- 
stowed on  us  all;  and  as  we  each  review 
the  past  let  "Charity"  her  mantle  cast  over 
us  all. 

Wishing  all  a  splendid  Happy  New  Year, 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Foster. 


Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Myrtle  Jewett  Division  282  held  its  elec- 
tion of  officers  November  22.  Our  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  hold 
over  for  another  year.  We  have  done  quite 
well  during  the  past  year;  added  a  few 
new  members;  gave  two  dancing  parties, 
which  swelled  our  treasury  to  a  good 
round  sum.  We  are  hoping  for  good  work 
during  the  coming  year,  and  have  quite  a 
few  new  members  in  sight. 

Perhaps  the  readers  don't  know  there  is 
a  Barker  Division  23  (O.  R.  C.)  in  Michi- 
gan City,  but  there  is,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  them.  All  they  needed  was  wak- 
mg  up  and  made  to  understand  there  is 
something  else  in  this  old  world  of  ours 
besides  work ;  that  all  the  pleasure  there  is, 
is  what  we  make,  ourselves.  So  they  in- 
vited Myrtle  Jewett  Division  to  join  them 
in  a  joint  installation  Sunday,  November 
26.  Our  district  deputy,  Sister  Myrtle 
Jewett  of  Andrews  Division  4,  installed  the 
ladies.  Sister  Banks  acting  as  grand  mar- 
shall;  Brother  Ed  Herley  of  Kalamazoo 
installed  the  brothers,  Brother  Ted  Ken- 
nedy acting  as  grand  marshal.  Music  was 
furnished  by  Sister  Sutton,  and  some  good 
remarks  were  heard  from  most  all  present. 
After  a  social  half  hour  we  adjourned  to 
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the  Vreland  hotel,  where  the  brothers  had 
a  seven-course  dinner  waiting,  to  which 
evcr>'body  did  justice,  Brother  Johnson  act- 
ing as  toastmaster.  Everybody  expressed 
themselves  as  having  had  an  enjoyable 
time  and  think  much  good  will  result  from 
our  joint  installation. 

We  have  a  few  sisters  who  have  been 
unable  to  attend  meetings,  but  hope  to  see 
their  smiling  faces  in  the  Division  room 
very  soon.  We  can't  very  well  do  without 
them.  Let  us  strive  to  make  the  coming 
year  one  of  the  best  ever — where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way — let  us  have  a  little 
more  of  the  will — the  officers  cannot  run 
the  Division  alone,  we  need  every  member 
there. 

Any  sister  coming  to  Michigan  City  will 
be  more  than  welcomed. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Henry. 


Memphis.  Tenn. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  this  writer 
learns  of  the  contemplated  change  of  resi- 
dence from  this  city  to  New  Albany,  Miss., 
of  Sister  A.  B.  Middlebrook,  our  beloved 
cx-president  and  one  of  our  most  devoted 
and  loyal  members.  In  common  with  a 
large  circle  of  loving  friends  and  sisters  we 
wish  Sister  Middlebrook  and  her  family 
Godspeed,  and  may  she  in  her  new  home, 
where  we  hope  peace  and  prosperity  ever 
be  with  her,  sometimes  think  of  the  faith- 
ful little  band  of  sisters  of  Division  195 
who  feel  keenly  their  loss  in  her  removal 
from  us  and  who  will  miss  her  wise  coun- 
sel and  good  advice. 

As  the  city  election  is  over,  the  new 
union  depot  finished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, we  hope  everybody  will  now  get 
busy  and  get  to  work  and  bring  us  in  some 
new  members  and  let  our  Division  take  on 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

Division  195  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  from  Sister  Moore  of  Division  283, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  We  are  always  glad  to 
meet  all  visitors  and  they  can  rest  assured 
they  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  sisters. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ask  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters  to  kindly  remember  us  in  their 
prayers,  and  may  God  bless  each  and  every 
one,  is  my  blessing.        Mrs.  V.  R.  Byrd. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Our  delegate,  Mrs.  Houlihan,  returned 
from  the  convention  with  a  fine  business  re- 
port and  a  world  of  praises  for  the  people 
of  Jacksonville  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  visitors  were  entertained  there.  On  be- 
half of  Division  98  I  wish  to  thank  Sem- 
inole Division  for  the  beautiful  pennant 
Mrs.  Houlihan  brought  back  with  her.  We 
appreciate  the  gift  very  much.  It  holds 
first  place  in  the  adornments  of  our  Divi- 
sion room. 


During  the  absence  of  our  president,  we 
planned  to  surprise  her;  this  took  place 
shortly  after  her  return  from  a  trip 
through  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  June  29  about  thirty 
of  the  ladies  and  their  husbands  walked  in 
upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schneider,  taking  pos- 
session of  their  home  for  the  evening. 
Cards  were  played  and  cut-glass  tumblers 
given  as  prizes.  At  12  o'clock  a  lunch  was 
served,  after  which  Mrs.  McCauley,  on  be- 
half of  the  Auxiliary,  presented  Mrs. 
Schneider  with  a  set  of  silver  dinner  forks. 
In  a  few  very  well  chosen  words  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cauley reminded  Mrs.  Schneider  in  what 
esteem  she  was  held  by  our  Division  as  an 
earnest,  faithful,  capable  woman.  In  part, 
she  said:  "We  never  had  a  president  who 
lived  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law  with  more 
exactness."  Mrs.  Schneider  thanked  the 
ladies  in  a  few  words,  which  we  felt  came 
from  her  heart. 

Our  attendance  is  fairly  good,  although 
there  is  room  for  more.  We  hope  to  see 
more  of  the  ladies  take  an  active  part 
in  Division  meetings  during  the  winter 
months. 

Sister  North  cntert^iined  us  at  a  card 
party,  which  was  well  attended  and  a  good 
time  enjoyed  by  all.  Sisters  Quinn  and 
Daley  also  entertained  at  cards. 

During  the  summer  the  Division  enjoyed 
a  day's  outine  at  Como  park.  We  took 
well- filled  baskets  and  spent  a  very  pleas- 
ant dav  together. 

I  will  close  with  best  wishes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  L.  A. 

Mrs.  John  Richard  Quinn. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  passing  year  has  been  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  prosperous  one  for  Rapid  Transit 
■Division  No.  45.  While  we  could  have 
wished  that  more  of  our  sisters  had  at- 
tended Division  meetings  regularly,  we 
have  had  a  very  efficient  and  congenial  set 
of  officers,  who  have  been  very  faithful  to 
their  duties. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Grand 
President  Moore  with  us  October  9.  We 
had  an  all-day  session,  and  it  was  a  very 
instructive  day.  We  served  dinner  in  our 
hall,  and  enjoyed  both  the  bounteous  re- 
past and  the  social  hour. 

We  arc  grieved  to  say  that  again  there 
has  been  an  alarm  at  the  door,  and  the  be- 
loved husband  of  our  Sister  Emma  Lane 
has  been  summoned  to  that  other  home  of 
universal  brotherhood.  She  has  our  deep- 
est sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

We  ho'pe  that  the  coming  new  year  will 
be  one  of  greater  activity,  better  attend- 
ance, and  that  every  sister  will  enter  the 
Division  room  with  pure  sisterly  love  in 
her  heart  for  the  others.  Best  wishes  to 
all  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year.  Franc  M.  Whiteman. 
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Chicago.  111. 

I  make  my  last  bow  as  correspondent  of 
White  City  Division.  My  successor  will  be 
a  good  one  for  the  place — ^that  is,  if  one 
can  judge  by  the  work  she  did  as  secretary 
of  our  club.  Our  election  passed  off  quietly, 
not  one  bit  of  excitement,  no  opposition  to 
amount  to  anything  for  any  of  the  offices; 
nearly  every .  officer  was  re-elected,  or  if 
they  declined  the  nomination  no  one  else 
would  accept;  finally  it  was  finished  and 
the  corps  of  officers  is  fine. 

We  will  end  the  year's  work  with  our 
bazaar,  and  the  committees  are  all  hustling. 

Our  last  club  meeting  was  held  at  Sis- 
ter Kroy*s;  a  big  crowd  out,  and  I  guess 
the  ladies  did  a  big  amount  of  work.  Quite 
a  number  of  our  ladies  went  from  the  club 
to  the  hospital  in  South  Chicago  to  call 
upon  Brother  Combs,  who  had  met  with  a 
bad  acc'dent  in  attending  to  his  train  duties. 
Our  sympathy  goes  to  him  and  to  his  wife 
and  little  daughter.  One  of  our  own  dear 
sisters  is  in  the  hospital,  but  is  some  better 
at  present,  for  which  we  are  all  so  thank- 
ful. The  Division  lost  a  good  member 
when  Sister  La  Coste  was  taken  from  us; 
her  sufferings  were  great,  and  so  we  pass 
along. 

We  expect  to  hold  the  district  school  of 
instruction  here  some  time  next  fall,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  worth  attending,  as  the 
ritualistic  work  will  be  put  on  the  floor  in 
a  perfect  manner.  I  trust  it  will  be;  the 
officers  of  this  district  are  competent  to  do 
this  work  as  it  should  be  done,,  and  the 
other  Divisions  will  be  here  prepared  to  do 
their  part  as  well  as  the  best. 

T  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  district 
deputy  school  I  attended  in  Kansas  City. 
The  "write-up"  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
sister  who  is  fully  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and,  no  doubt,  her  letter  will  be  in  the  De- 
cember Conductor,  so  I  won't  write  much 
about  the  school;  but  I  want  to  thank  the 
Kansas  City  sisters  for  the  lovely  treat- 
ment we  received  at  their  hands.  They 
furnished  lunch  both  days,  and  also  at- 
tended both  sessions  all  day;  they  certainly 
did  themselves  proud.  Two  sisters  came 
from  Denver,  just  to  see  how  deputies 
could  do  the  work. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  new 
installation  work.  There  was  some  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  printing  of 
same,  no  notes  pertaining  to  it  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  our  grand  president  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do  about  it,  so  concluded 
to  put  it  on  the  floor  at  the  schools,  where 
it  would  be  given  right.  The  printed  forms 
will  be  sent  to  the  different  Divisions  to 
be  placed  in  the  rituals.  I  would  say  to 
the  district  deputies,  let  us  learn  our  ritual 
work  as  nearly  word-perfect  as  we  can,  let 
us  learn  all  of  the  work  perfectly,  so  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  give  instruction  we 
will  be  ready  to  do  it;  but  let  us  not  forget 


to  be  charitable  toward  our  sisters,  ques- 
tion our  own  hearts  and  see  if  we  are  al- 
ways actuated  by  unselfish  motives  and  a 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Order. 

It  has  been  decided  that  uniformity  of 
the  ritualistic  and  installation  ceremonies 
shall  be  preserved,  and  that  no  addition  to 
the  ritualj  other  than  that  adopted  at  the 
Grand  Division,  be  introduced,  either  in 
the  ceremonies  of  initiation  or  installation. 
Our  grand  president  insists  upon  this  law, 
and  she  is  right;  so  let  us  as  deputies  and 
as  officers  and  members  do  our  best  to 
fulfill  the  law. 

"To  err  is  human."  From  the  beginning 
of  time  errors  have  been  committed,  and 
such  will  be  the  case  until  "time**  shall 
cease  to  be.  Let  us  bear  with  each  other's 
faults  and  failings;  rather  than  find  fault, 
let  us  do  our  best  to  build  up  this  lovely 
Order  and  be  satisfied  with  the  beautiful 
teachings,  and  then  we  will  have  that  pride 
within  ourselves  to  want  our  work  to  be 
of  the  best  Even  though  disappointed  over 
the  election,  turn  right  to  work  and  give 
the  best  of  you  to  support  your  officers. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  Division  that  kept  one 
woman  in  the  president's  chair  for  years, 
and  they  thought  there  wasn't  another 
woman  in  the  Division  who  could  ever  fill 
her  place — (or  they  did  not  want  to  try 
any  one)  ;  finally  she  jumped  the  traces, 
and  another  was  put  in  her  place,  and  what 
is  the  result.  The  new  president  has 
proved  to  all  that  there  are  "many"  instead 
of  only  "one."  She  has  been  a  fine  officer, 
in  fact  sets  the  "old  reliable"  in  the  shade. 
So  it  proves  that  change  does  us  all  good, 
puts  new  interest  in  us,  stirs  us  up,  and 
every  new  officer  always  does  her  best  to 
show  the  Division  what  she  can  do.  I  shall 
always  stand  by  my  president  and  give  her 
my  hearty  support,  shall  give  her  all  the 
help  she  asks  for— even  though  she  does 
ask  me  to  remove  my  hat. 

Wishing  all  the  sisters  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  shall  bow 
myself  out  with  "Santy." 

Madge  E.  Sewell. 


Sheridan,  Wyo. 

As  correspondent  of  Division  198  I  will 
fulfill  my  last  requirements  for  19n.  Our 
last  meeting  was  a  very  busy  and  pleasant 
one;  as  all  our  officers  were  re-elected,  we 
are  anticipating  with  great  pleasure  our 
installation. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  as  much  our 
duty  to  be  present  at  each  meeting,  thereby 
encouraging  our  officers,  as  it  is  for  them 
to  fill  their  chairs,  which  all  will  do  with 
credit  if  we  do  our  part;  let  us  make  this 
the  banner  year  of  our  Divisions. 

Let  our  lives  be  filled  with  self-sacrificing 
love  and  gentleness,  yielding  ourselves  as 
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obedient  servants  in  thought,  word  and 
deed;  then  we  will  be  ready  and  waiting 
to  speak  the  cheering  words,  to  reach  out 
our  hands  to  uplift  the  heartsick,  weary, 
and  worn;  as  sisters,  let  us  hold  ourselves 
in  strict  obedience  to  our  laws,  which  are 
also  God's  laws,  showing  to  the  world  the 
high  principles  of  our  Order. 

With  feelings  of  sorrow  I  speak  of 
Brother  C.  J.  Merritt,  ill  at  present,  but 
improving;  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  before 
long  he  will  be  entirely  well. 

May  the  coming:  year  be  very  successful 
to  all,  and  may  God's  richest  and  choicest 
blessings  rest  on  all  sisters  and  brothers. 
Mrs.  Herman  Johnson. 


Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Away  down  in  the  very  end  of  Florida, 
pushed  backward  constantly  by  the  march 
of  the  white  man,  is  a  small  remnant  of 
what  was  once  a  powerful  race.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  they  roamed  the  fair  hills 
and  valleys  of  this  wonderful  state,  select- 
ing any  place  that  caught  their  fancy  for 
an  abiding  place.  Little  they  thought  as 
they  roamed  looking,  only  to  the  Great 
Spirit  and  Chief  Osceola,  as  their  equal  or 
superior,  that  in  so  short  a  time  they  would, 
overpowered  and  beaten,  be  grateful  for  a 
small  resting  place  in  the  Everglades,  be- 
coming the  neighbors  of  the  alligators  and 
white  herons.  No  history  of  Florida  is 
complete  without  a  mention  of  the  Sem- 
inoles,  and  to  mention  Florida  calls  up  at 
the  same  time  thoughts  of  this  persecuted 
race. 

In  selecting  a  name  for  our  Division  we 
wished  to  carry  with  the  name  our  locality, 
for  you  can  hardly  think  of  Florida  with- 
out associating  it  with  the  Seminoles. 
Though  decimated  in  numbers,  and  re- 
strict^ to  a  small  territory,  they  annually 
meet  for  their  "Green  Corn  Dance,"  a  time 
of  much  merriment  and  happy  inter- 
mingling, where  plans  are  perfected  for  the 
incoming  year. 

Carrying  out  this  custom,  Seminole  Divi- 
sion 275  met  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
chief  and  assistants  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  right  well  did  the  "squaws"  do  their 
duty;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  any  of  the 
"tribe"  from  other  lands  happen  to  drop 
in  on  us  unexpectedly,  they  will  find  that 
the  officers,  as  well  as  the  individual  mem- 
bers, are  equal  to  any  occasion,  from  enter- 
taining the  Grand  Division  to  entertaining 
a  visitor. 

The  entertaining  of  the  Grand  Division, 
while  a  big  task  for  so  young  a  Division, 
did  not  sap  our  strength  and  enthusiasm, 
but  seemed  to  add  new  life  and  spirits,  and 
we  are  gaining  new  members  constantly. 
A  Division  with  a  good  roster,  free  from 
debt,  and  with  money  in  the  treasury,  falls 
far  short  of  being  a  failure,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  alone  will  bring  others  into  the 


fold  who  have  so  far  held  aloof.  While 
we  desire  and  wish  for  all  deserving 
"squaws'*  to  join  us,  we  feel  that  we  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  have 
long  since  quit  crawling  and  can  now  walk 
without  the  aid  of  the  nurse's  hand,  and 
will,  if  necessary,  make  up  for  members  by 
loyalty  and  zealousness. 

Our  tourist  season  is  just  coming  on  and 
a  walk  along  the  streets,  seeing  so  many 
strange  faces,  makes  one  think  of  the 
Grand  Division,  though  there  is  a  lack  of 
hadges  and  bunting. 

How  we  do  wish  that  you  all,  many  from 
the  bleak  and  cold  prairies,  could  pay  us  a 
visit  at  this  time  .of  the  year,  when  the 
orange  groves  are  bending  under  their  load 
of  fruit,  and  not  even  a  picanniny  feels  that 
his  day  is  complete  until  he  has  devoured 
all  he  can  hold. 

Preparation  for  Christmas  is  now  the  one 
prevailing  thought,  and  as  this  time  will 
have  come  and  gone  ere  you  see  this,  I  take 
the  opportunity  now  of  sending  the  sisters 
all  over  the  United  States  the  very  best 
wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Ye?.r  from  the  entire  membership  of 
Seminole  Division  275.  A  Squaw. 


Springfield.  Mo. 

New  Year  Division  142  has  had  a  pleas- 
ant and  prosperous  year,  having  added  nine 
to  our  membership  roll.  We  have  held  our 
socials  at  the  homes  of  different  sisters, 
and  all  have  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

The  passing  months,  laden  alike  with 
joys  and  sorrows,  have  left  some  saddened 
hearts  among  our  sisters.  The  death  angel 
has  cast  a  shadow  over  the  lives  of  Sisters 
Crane,  Thompson,  Haverly  and  Carrell; 
from  each  home  a  loving  parent  has  gone 
to  a  happier  life  beyond  the  stars.  Our 
Division  mourns  the  loss  of  Sister  Louis 
and  extends  sympathy  to  Brother  Louis. 
To  Mrs.  Dooms,  bereaved  by  the  tragic 
death  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  we  extend 
our  sympathy.  Our  memories,  oh,  price- 
less, even  the  sad  ones,  carry  us  back 
many  a  weary  mile  and  bring  to  us  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  in  the  Con- 
ductor and  always  look  for  one  from  Divi- 
sion 137,  but  I  guess  they  forgot  to  elect  a 
correspondent. 

Wishing  all  members  of  the  L.  A.  and 
O.  R.  C.  a  Happy  New  Year, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Huffman. 


Ogden.  Utah. 

The  time  has  rolled  around  when  I  must 
send  a  few  lines  to  the  Conductor  before 
we  close  the  year,  which  is  fast  ebbing 
away  and  1911  will  be  a  year  of  the  past 
We  have  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
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year,  and  sure  we  have  elected  the  best  of 
workers  for  the  coming  year.  We  have 
had  a  very  successful  year,  our  attendance 
has  been  very  good  (could  be  better) ; 
what  we  want  is  every  ^sister  to  make  it  a 
point  to  attend  a  few  more  meetings  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  than  she  has  in  the 
past;  if  we  all  do  this  we  are  bound  to 
succeed,  and  when  the  president  calls  the 
officers  to  their  respective  stations  they  gaze 
on  the  attendance  and  think  it  is  worth 
while  trying  at  least  to  do  our  small  part. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
one  for  the  conductors  and  their  families. 
The  brothers  of  Division  124  held  a  picnic 
in  Ogden  canyon,  which,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  world,  and  we  were 
joined  by  the  Salt  Lake  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, each  of  us  taking  a  basket  lunch. 
Refreshments,  dancing,  races  and  games 
were  enjoyed  by  all  and  it  was  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered.   Thanks  to  Division  124. 

The  Auxiliary  held  its  annual  outing  at 
Lagoon,  all  expressing  themselves  as  hav- 
ing had  one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  of 
the  year. 

In  honor  of  Brother  George  Allen  and 
his  estimable  wife,  Division  124  tendered 
them  a  reception  at  the  New  Colonial. 
Music,  dancing  and  cards  were  indulged 
in,  after  which  a  delicious  lunch  was 
served.  Brother  Allen  and  wife  leave  for 
Oregon  to  make  their  future  home. 

While  we  have  had  our  pleasant  times, 
sorrow  has  entered  the  home  of  Brother 
and  Sister  H.  A.  Mathews,  robbing  them 
of  their  onlv  child,  a  beautiful  boy  of  five 
years. 

Sorrow  has  come  to  the  home  of 
Brother  and  Sister  W.  A.  Reeves,  taking 
from  them  their  baby  boy  of  eight  months. 
We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  families 
in  their  great  bereavement,  and  pray  that 
God  may  comfort  them. 

We  also  extend  sympathy  to  Sisters 
Malen  and  Rincker,  both  losing  their 
mothers. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  meet  any  sisters 
coming  our  way. 

Will  close  by  wishing  all  a  happy  and 
prosperous  new  year. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Gimlin. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

Banner  Division  No.  6  elected  its  officers 
for  the  year  1912  and  very  proud  we  are  of 
them.  November  26  occurred  the  joint  in- 
stallation of  Toledo  Division  26  and  Ban- 
ner Division  No.  6.  Brother  A.  Thieman 
installed  the  officers  of  Division  26,  as- 
sister  by  Brother  B.  F.  Osborne  as  marshal 
(Brother  Thieman  having  the  distinction 
of  helping  organize  Toledo  Division  26) ; 
and  our  beloved  grand  president,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Moore,  installed  the  officers  of  Banner 
Division,  assisted  by  Sister  Viola  Mead  as 
marshal.      After      the      installation      the 


brothers  and  sisters  repaired  to  the  dining 
room,  where  an  elaborate  banquet  was  in 
waiting,  presided  over  by  the  social  com- 
mittee. This  was  the  second  very  impor- 
tant function  this  year,  the  other  being  our 
twenty-first  anniversary — when  we  became 
of  age. 

This  has  been  a  very  busy  year  in  Ban- 
ner Division,  both  socially  and  financially. 
Among  the  pleasures  not  to  be  forgotten  is 
the  remembrance  of  the  sisters  of  Seminole 
Division,  and  through  this  column  we  send 
to  them  our  New  Year's  greeting. 

Aside  from  our  pleasures  we  have  ex- 
perienced sorrow  in  the  loss  of  our  dearly 
beloved  Sister  R.  S.  Clarke,  who  passed 
away  November  19.  She  leaves  a  husband, 
to  whom  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

We  are  nearing  the  glad  Christmastide, 
when  is  again  told  that  sweet  story  of  the 
coming  of  the  Christ-child  with  great  sig- 
nificance to  us  who  have  taken  such  solemn 
obligations  to  be  true  to  each  member  of 
our  sisterhood.  Let  us  put  on  this  armor 
of  light  that  we  may  exemplify  in  our  lives 
our  motto,  Charity,  Truth,  Friendship. 

We  are  wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Elizabeth  Renshaw. 


Middletown.  N.  Y. 

This  is  to  inform  sister  Divisions  that  they 
have  a  new  sister  who  came  into  existence 
March  11,  1911,  and  was  duly  christened 
"Wallkill  Division  No.  295."  When  we 
see  our  official  announcement  in  the  Con- 
ductor we  will  feel  that  we  have  been  con- 
firmed as  well  as  christened.  Division  295 
was  organized  March  11,  1911,  with  twenty 
charter  members.  We  held  our  election  of 
officers  the  first  meeting  in  November  and 
joint  installation  with  Millard  Division  104, 
O.  R.  C,  November  20,  followed  by  a  ban- 
quet and  dancing.  It  was  our  first  ex- 
perience; and  with  the  willing  workers  of 
Division  104  and  Auxiliary  295,  who  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  a  success,  we  were 
not  disappointed.  Now  that  we  have  fully 
convinced  ourselves  that  we  are  capable  of 
handling  these  affairs,  we  expect  at  our 
next  joint  installation  to  have  with  us 
many  brothers  and  sisters  from  nearby 
Divisions. 

Wallkill  Division  (not  a  euphonious 
name,  is  it?)  received  an  invitation  to  a 
joint  installation  of  Neversink  Division  52, 
O.  R.  C,  and  Ivy  Leaf  Division  52  of  Port 
Jervis  December  10,  which  was  accepted  by 
several  members  who  were  in  evidence,  as 
were  their  appetites,  and  such  a  tempting 
array  of  eatables  would  drive  dull  care 
away  from  any  brow. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
have  any  sister  from  any  Division  visit  us 
at  Maccabee  hall  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
day of  each  month  at  2:30.    We  will  give 
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them  a  cordial  welcome.  Hoping  you  will 
have  had  all  the  blessings  of  the  holiday 
season,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Knox. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

It  has  been  quite  a  while  since  A.  B. 
Gairetson  Division  296  has  been  heard 
from.  Although  young  in  our  work,  we 
are  still  alive.  We  held  our  election  of  of- 
ficers at  our  last  meeting,  and  as  the  new 
year  dawns  we  hope  to  do  very  much  bet- 
ter work.  We  have  taken  in  several  new 
members  since  last  heard  from,  and  several 
more  are  to  be  taken  in  soon.  Not  very 
much  was  accomplished  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  as  so  many  of  our  members 
were  away  for  the  summer  and  we  only 
held  one  business  meeting;  a  month. 

We  hold  a  social  meeting  at  one  of  the 
member's  home  once  a  month,  and  they 
are  very  much  enjoyed.  The  last  social 
meeting  was  a  Spend-the-Day  Party,  at  the 
home  of  Sister  C.  H.  McClendon,  who  lives 
at  Littleton,  Ala.  Quite  a  number  went 
down  on  the  early  train  and  spent  a  most 
delightful  day. 

Our  attendance  is  fairly  good.  I  hope 
the  next  time  you  hear  from  us  we  will  be 
doing  good  work. 

Best  wishes  and  a  prosperous  new  year 
to  all  sister  Divisions. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Young. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,  and 
never  brought  to  mind?"  Well,  no! 
Thanks  to  the  Conductor,  we  have  a  way 
of  renewing  the  old  and  making  new  ac- 
quaintances. Some  few  months  have 
elapsed  since  Fern  Leaf  Division  gave  an 
accounting  of  itself.  While  not  increasing 
in  membership  as  fast  as  it  would  please 
us  to  do,  we  are  toiling  on  and  trusting  the 
new  year  will  find  us  growing  in  Charity, 
Truth  and  Friendship,  realizing  that  growth 
along  these  lines  will  bring  more  members 
and  weld  the  bond  of  sisterly  love  stronger. 

As  we  read  fraternal  letters  from  Aux- 
iliary sisters  where  link  by  link  the  mem- 
bership chain  is  broken  by  death,  we  feel 
especially  favored,  as  Fern  Leaf  Division 
has  not  a  sister's  name  to  record  as  having 
been  summoned  from  earthly  life. 

Election  of  officers  having  been  held  in 
November,  December  31  is  announced  as 
the  day  of  installation.  May  our  new  of- 
ficers be  as  faithful  and  courteous  as  the 
retiring  ones  have  been  and  success  crown 
their  efforts  the  coming  year. 

We  find  ourselves  rather  busy  accepting 
and  enjoying  the  kind  invitations  we  re- 
ceive to  attend  joint  installations  of 
brother  and  sister  Divisions.  Twenty  or 
more  accepting  Franklin  Division,  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  November  19,  report  such 
an  enjoyable  time  that  the  absent  ones  are 


still  regretting  their  absence.  Next  the  in- 
vitation of  Neversink  and  Ivy  Leaf  Divi- 
sions 52,  respectively,  of  Port  Jervis  was 
accepted  December  10.  The  Port  Jervis 
visit  will  be  one  of  the  pleasant  recollec- 
tions on  memory's  tablet. 

That  all  O.  R.  C.  and  L.  A.  Divisions 
may  have  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage 
to  the  port  of  1913,  is  the  wish  of  Fern 
Leaf  Division  247. 

Mrs.  George  Raymond. 


Atlanta.  Ga. 

While  this  has  been  a  very  successful 
year  with  Division  43,  still  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  sorrow  among  our  dear  sis- 
ters. We  have  lost  two  sisters  by  death, 
Sister  Harris  and  Sister  Ewins,  both  char- 
ter members.  In  October  Sister  Edison 
laid  her  husband  away  to  rest.  November 
5  death  entered  the  home  of  our  dear  Sis- 
ter Gaar  and  took  away  her  beautiful 
daughter  and  only  child.  Sister  Gaar  buried 
her  husband  last  December,  he  having  died 
in  Mexico.  Our  hearts  ache  for  the  dear 
sisters. 

Sister  Gaar  is  very  popular  in  Division 
work,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  at  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion. We  feel  very  proud  of  our  grand 
officer. 

Brother  and  Sister  C.  D.  Knight  have  re- 
turned from  Baltimore.  Brother  Knight 
was  carried  to  John  Hopkins  for  treat- 
ment. We  are  glad  to  see  him  looking  so 
well. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  initiated  four 
candidates,  and  have  several  more  petitions 
out.  Next  meeting  we  elect  officers  for 
1912. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  Sister  Gar- 
wood, who  goes  soon  to  join  her  husband 
in  Panama.  Sister  Garwood  was  president 
of  our  Division  for  several  years. 

Sister  Slaton  is  receiving  congratulations 
over  the  arrival  of  a  son. 

A  jolly  new  year  to  all  brothers  and 
sisters.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Alcutt. 


Concord.  N.  H. 

"Only  a  little  while"  and  here  we  are 
bidding  good-bye  to  another  year  that  has 
gone  so  fast  that  it  has  really  flown  away 
from  us,  we  that  are  left  can  reflect.  Mer- 
rimac  Division  had  a  good  meeting  on  De- 
cember 5  and  elected  its  officers,  who  will 
be  installed  in  the  January  meeting.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  receiving  our  constitu- 
tion we  could  not  abide  by  it  and  elect  our 
officers  in  November. 

We  are  about  to  form  a  club  that  will  be 
known  as  the  M.  C.  C.  C  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  look  up  the  little 
things  for  the  comfort  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  hope  to  do  a  lot  of  little  good 
deeds  that  will   tell   like    'little    drops  of 
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water"  in  the  old  time  verse.  I  shall  tell 
you  more  about  the  club  as  we  advance, 
and  also  what  the  initials  stand  for. 

We  are  disposing  of  a  hand-pieced  quilt 
by  tickets  that  the  ladies  have  got  together 
and  made. 

We  hear  that  a  new  Division  has  been 
formed  in  Lyndonville,  Vt.  We  wish  for 
the  ladies  a  successful  future  and  hope  they 
will  do  a  lot  of  good  and  band  together 
with  a  true  Christian  spirit 

I  read  in  the  last  Conductor  of  the  death 
of  Brother  Paul  Johnson  on  the  A.  C.  L., 
murdered  because  he  had  previously  done 
his  duty.  We  little  realize  how  those 
drunken  villains  annoy  and  peiplex  a  con- 
ductor. The  railroad  companies  have  a 
smoker  for  them  to  ride  in,  but  that  is  not 
enough ;  they  want  to  go  up  and  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  train  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour,  and  if  the  conductor 
interferes  with  their  devilish  work  they 
just  plan  to  murder  him.  It  would  be  a 
mercy  if  such  animals  were  kept  off  until 
they  became  as  rational  beings  should  be. 
We  will  hope  for  better  conditions  during 
the  coming  year,  and  we  will  all  try  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
May  the  brothers  and  sisters  have  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  Christ- 
mas days,  and  may  the  coming  new  year 
be  full  of  blessings  for  you  all. 

Mrs.  Alma  B.  Cole. 


Loganspoit.  Ind. 

With  a  few  notes  from  Bridge  City  Divi- 
sion No.  42  we  begin  the  record  of  a  new 
year.  As  usual  the  autumn  and  early  win- 
ter has  been  brightened  with  a  number  of 
social  affairs  in  the  Auxiliary,  which  were 
fully  enjoyed  by  those  who  attended. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Division  is  ex- 
tended to  Sister  and  Brother  Parks  in  the 
loss  of  their  baby,  and  to  Sister  Hender- 
son in  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Brother 
Henderson  was  so  suddenly  taken  from 
our  midst  in  the  very  prime  and  strength 
of  his  useful  life.  The  Orders  experienced 
a  pcrsonsd  loss  and  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
this  brave  conductor,  who  was  one  of 
earth's  noblemen,  loyal,  faithful  and  true. 
We  realize  how  powerless  we  are  to  ex- 
press to  Sister  Henderson  the  deep  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  we  feel  for  her  and  hers 
in  this  great  bereavement. 

But  the  old  year,  with  its  lights  and 
shadows,  has  passed  forever  from  life's 
stage  of  action,  and  before  drawing  the 
curtain  after  the  final  scene,  shall  we  not 
call  back  to  mind  what  we  have  accom- 
plished during  1911? 

Division  No.  42  has  added  nine  new 
members  to  its  roll  and  had  an  excellent 
average  attendance  throughout  the  entire 
year.  It  has  held  regular  meetings  on  the 
second  and  fourth    Wednesdays    of    each 


month  and  has  never  been  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition.  Harmony  and  good  will 
have  prevailed  and  officers  and  members 
have  responded  promptly  in  every  line  of 
our  work.  Especially  do  we  realize  how 
much  of  the  year's  success  has  been  due  to 
th  untiring  efforts  of  our  retiring  presi- 
dent, Sister  Johnson,  who  has,  through 
scorching  summer  sun  and  winter's  storm, 
so  loyally  fulfilled  the  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  her  office.  When  joy  and 
blessings  were  ours,  she  has  rejoiced  with 
us;  when  sickness  and  sorrow  came,  we 
were  the  recipients  of  her  kindly  ministry; 
and  when  the  Grim  Reaper  appeared  in  our 
midst,  our  faithful  president  gave  in  boun- 
tiful measure  that  compassionate  sympathy 
which  only  those  who  are  bereaved  can 
understand. 

For  us  the  new  year  holds  fair  prospects. 
Our  annual  election  resulted  in  the  choos- 
ing of  a  new  and  efficient  staff  of  officers, 
who  with  high  hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
w*th  Charity,  Truth  and  Friendship  as 
watchwords,  we  believe,  will  lead  us  on  to 
greater  things  than  we  have  yet  accom- 
plished. Carrie  M.  Zorger. 


New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Manhattan  Division  No.  200  sends  the 
season's  greetings  to  all.  The  beautiful  pen- 
nant presented  to  us  by  Seminole  Division 
No.  275  has  been  framed  and  hangs  in  an 
honored  place  in  our  Division  room;  we 
are  all  truly  grateful  for  the  gift. 

November  26  we  were  entertained  by 
Franklin  Division,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  at 
their  installation  of  officers;  we  enjoyed 
the  exercises  and  also  the  banquet  Again 
on  December  3  it  was  our  pleasure  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  from  East  Rock  Divi- 
sion, New  Haven,  Conn.  A  bountiful 
luncheon  was  served  at  noon,  followed  by 
the  installation  exercises,  recitations,  and 
music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal.  AH 
united  in  feeling  that  they  had  passed  a 
delightful  day. 

On  December  10  we  had  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  returning  some  of  the  hospi- 
talities that  had  been  extended  to  us,  when 
Huguenot  Division  No.  561  and  Manhattan 
Division  No.  200  united  and  held  their 
joint  installation  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
A  glorious,  spring-like  day  favored  our  ef- 
forts; a  goodly  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters  accepted  our  invitation  to  be  with  us. 
Sweet  music  from  a  first-class  orchestra 
was  played  during  the  luncheon  hour  and 
the  exercises  which  followed.  The  entire 
program  was  pronounced  a  grand  success 
by  all. 

Our  meetings  are  well  attended.  We 
have  gained  several  new  members  during 
the  past  year,  the  greatest  number  ob- 
tained by  one  sister  being  six;  we  all  hope 
her  efforts  may  be  rewarded  with  double 
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that  number  this  year.  With  our  dear 
president,  Sister  Hutchinson,  at  the  helm, 
and  a  staff  of  willing  workers  at  her  side, 
we  are  looking  forward  to  the  most  pros- 
perous year  we  have  ever  had. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Brant. 


Hoiton,  Kan. 

The  new  year  is  drawing  near  and  as  it 
is  my  husband's  birthday  I  want  every  con- 
ductor to  hear  from  him  through  me — he 
has  been  away  from  this  world  twelve 
years  April  16,  1912.  Every  year  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  you,  revealing  to  you 
what  he  has  revealed  to  me  before  he 
passed  away.  I  was  always  dreaming  that 
I  saw  him  in  a  pulpit  preaching  to  his  rail- 
road brothers,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Dear, 
if  God  would  heal  you  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  go  about  the  world  telling  all  the 
railroad  boys  what  God  had  done  for 
you?"  He  replied,  "Indeed  I  would."  I 
said,  "I  know  God  will  heal  you,"  and  he 
answered,  "I  can  only  say,  'Not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done,*"  and  then  I  said,  "O, 
my  dear,  it  is  God's  will  to  cure  you,  %f  you 
believe."  And  I  felt  sure  He  would.  But 
very  suddenly  he  passed  away  and  my 
heart  was  broken  and  I  lost  faith  in  God 
and  for  years  I  could  not  believe  that  God 
would  heal  the  sick — but  this  I  have  learned 
through  all  my  sorrow,  "Thy  will,  not 
mine,  be  done,*  and  year  by  year  my  hus- 
band is  revealing  "the  truth**  to  me  that  I 
may  tell  it  to  you,  too.  You  all  remember 
this  song  that  was  such  an  inspiration  to 
me  at  the  beginning  of  1911 : 

"Thou  art  the  Life  within  me, 
O,  Christ,  thou  King  of  Kings; 

Thou  art  thyself  the  answer. 
To  all  my  questionings." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  that  has 
done  for  me  this  year.  It  has  made  me 
do  as  "the  poor  man  who  cried,  and  the 
Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all 
troubles,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campeth  around  about  them  who  love  Him 
and  delivereth  them.**  Will  you  each  read 
Psalms,  34th  chapter,  and  take  it  as  my 
husband's  sermon? 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  all  re- 
sponsible for  our  own  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives— not  for  others*.  By  all  means  we 
must  forgive  seven  hundred  times  seven 
and  cherish  love  as  we  would  cherish  the 
apple  of  our  eye.  Above  all  things,  let  us 
cherish  our  own  love  for  others,  for  love 
is  of  God,  for  God  is  love.  The  real  love 
comes  from  right  thinking  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  God  within  you,  which 
you  must  manifest  through  love.  Be  silent 
in  the  presence  of  unpleasant  things.  Use 
the  silence  cure,  turn  the  subject  to  some- 
thing beautiful,  and  remember  this  text, — 


from  which  was  preached  to  us  and  rail- 
road men  at  my  husband*s  funeral: 

"Finally,  brethren. 

Whatsoever  things  are  true, 

Whatsoever  things  are  honest, 

Whatsoever  things  are  just, 

Whatsoever  things  are  pure. 

Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 

Whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
Think  on  these  things" 

Phillipians,  4-8. 

Practice  makes  perfect.  It  is  our  ex- 
pression of  love  that  brings  peace  and 
happiness  to  us. 

May  God  reveal  Himself  to  each  one  of 
you  this  blessed  New  Year — may  the 
birthday  of  Christ  be  a  realization  to  each 
of  you — that  the  Christ-life  was  born  in 
each  of  you,  and  Jesus,  God's  beloved  Son, 
came  into  the  world  to  teach  us  the  truth. 
In  His  last  prayer,  St  John,  17th  chapter, 
23rd  verse,  you  will  find  these  words:  "I 
in  them  and  thou  in  me."  "Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth."  This  chapter  was  the 
last  my  dear  one  read  and  left  the  O.  R.  C. 
book-mark  there  for  us  to  know  what  he 
had  learned. 

What  more  can  I  write  you?  We  never 
know  but  what  this  might  be  my  last  mes- 
sage to  you  here.  Many  have  passed  away 
this  year,  and  we  khow  we  shall  meet  each 
other  in  "The  sweet  by  and  by,"  for  our 
life  goes  back  to  God  who  gave  it,  and 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  our  bodies.  Will  we 
not  honor  the  life  within  us  and  manifest 
His  love  to  the  whole  world? 

"God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.** 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Browne,  Sr. 


De  Soto.  Mo. 

I  mubt  write  a  few  lines  to  tell  how  De 
Soto  Division  No.  13.  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  of 
A.,  is  getting  on.  Election  of  officers  took 
place  and  not  much  change,  as  every  of- 
ficer who  served  in  1911  was  re-elected 
for  the  year  1912. 

We  send  thanks  for  the  beautiful  pen- 
nant we  received  from  Seminole  Division 
275  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  We  appreciate 
and  admire  it,  as  it  hangs  in  our  Division 
room  and  is  one  of  our  finest  ornaments. 

I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  our  books 
are  audited  and  everything  is  moving  along 
very  well. 

May  the  new  year  bring  health  and  pros- 
perity to  each  and  every  one,  is  the  wish 
of  Sister  W.  V.  Carson. 


"Perkins  looks  worried.  Must  have  some 
big  problem  on  his  mihd." 

"Yes.  He's  trying  to  figure  how  to  fit  a 
1910  mortgage  to  a  1911  touring  car."— The 
Herald  and  Presbyter. 
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Hugo.  Okla. 

Hugo  Division  555  sent  an  invitation  to 
Agnes  Whalen  Division  285  for  a  joint  in- 
stallation to  be  held  December  18.  We 
sent  for  our  district  deputy,  Sister  Conlisk, 
who  responded,  as  we  feel  proud  of  her 
work  in  the  field.  After  she  arrived  and 
drilled  us,  she  found  our  past  president, 
Sister  Charles,  had  memorized  the  instal- 
lation work,  and  with  our  permission  she 
extended  the  honor  to  Sister  Charles,  Sis- 
ter Conlisk  acting  as  grand  marshal. 

In  her  talk  to  us  we  were  complimented 
and  encouraged,  and  we  will  work  so  much 
harder  this  coming  year,  for  all  promised 
to  assist  the  new  officers.  In  a  few  well 
chosen  words  Sister  Conlisk  presented  Sis- 


ter Charles  with  an  Auxiliary  pin  from  the 
Division.  In  return  Brother  McDaniels, 
our  new  chief  conductor-elect,  presented 
Sister  Conlisk  with  a  beautiful  hand- 
painted  plate,  at  the  same  time  thanking  her 
for  the  encouragement  she  has  given  the 
sisters  of  Agnes  Whalen  Division. 

All  are  pleased  with  our  good  work  for 
one  year.  We  were  then  invited  by  our 
new  president.  Sister  McDaniels,  to  the 
banquet  hall,  and  then  the  sad  parting.  We 
renewed  our  invitation  for  our  next  year, 
and  hope  we  will  all  live  to  be  there. 

Wishing  a  prosperous  and  happy  new 
year  to  all  Divisions  of  our  great  Auxiliary, 
Mrs.  Fred  Campbeul 


"Diamonds  in  the  Rough" 


There  are  those   who  think  that   Heaven 

never  saw  a  railroad  man, 
That  old   Saint   Peter  would   be   shocked 

and  very  slow  to  comprehend, 
How    such    men    as  .  these    could    enter 

through  the  pearly  gates  so  fair, 
And  expect  to  find  a  seat  among  the  others 

dwelling  there. 

My  opinion  widely  differs,  in  this  case,  I 

must  confess. 
For  my  ideal  of  heroism  is  the  man  who 

stands  the  test 
Of  the  call  boy's  hasty  summons,  halting 

not  for  snow  or  rain. 
As  he  hastens  on  so  bravely  to  his  duty  on 

the  train. 


Once  again  he  leaves  his  loved  ones,  once 

again  the  parting  kiss, 
To  the  wife  who  cannot  tell  if  he'll  return 

again  like  this. 
Well  and  strong  and  always  cheerful  really 

everything  to  face. 
And  tenderly  he  wipes  away  all  tear  drops 

from  her  face. 

Let  me   say  to  you,  my  sisters,  who  are 

wives  of  railroad  men. 
Never  part  from  them  in  anger,  never  give 

them  cause  for  pain, 
Lest  while  they  are  rolling  onward  farther 

as  the  moments  fly, 
God  may  send  a  summons  to  them,  from 

His  throne  up  in  the  sky. 


Their    last    earthly    trip    had    not    been 

finished, 
^Ere  the  call  boy  from  above  told  them  they 
were   called    to    journey  to  the  ter- 
minal above. 

Oh !    how    much    our    sorrows    lighten    if 
we've  given  all  our  love 

To  the  husband  who  had  transportation  to 
the  judgment  bar  of  God. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson. 
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to  this  Department.  Personalities,  intolerant  expressions,  detailed  descriptions  of  entertainments  or 
fanerals,  lists  of  committees,  and  matters  of  purely  local  interest  can  not  be  used.  News  and  communi- 
eations  upon  matters  of  general  interest  are  cordially  invited.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  No 
communications  will  appear  unless  the  name  of  the  author  is  furnished  us.  Communications  for  this 
Department  should  be  in  this  office  not  later  than  the  isth  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Houston,  Tex. 

Today  finds  me  at  home,  removed  from 
the  dangers  of  the  rail  and  the  snarls  of 
ungrateful  men,  who,  enjoying  the  labors 
of  their  good  and  faithful  servants,  refuse 
to  say,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant; because  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things  I  will  place  thee  over  many 
things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord." 

Organized  labor  as  a  factor  of  benev- 
olence in  the  affairs  of  men  must  proceed 
as  a  unit  and  can  only  be  heard  in  the 
councils  of  wealth  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity through  the  brothers  they  elect  to 
liigh  office.  Said  chosen  are  called  labor 
leaders,  and  are  often  looked  upon  by  capi- 
tal with  great  contempt,  and  by  unfair  tac- 
tics of  same  and  unbrotherly  criticism  the 
leader  loses  his  position  and  is  forced  into 
retirement  and  deep  humiliation. 

A  leader  is  defined  as  one  who  leads  or 
directs ;  one  who  occupies  a  chief  or  promi- 
nent place;  especially,  one  fitted  by  force 
of  ideas,  character,  or  genius,  or  by  force 
of  will  or  administrative  ability,  to  arouse, 
incite  and  direct  men  in  conduct  and 
achievement.  The  destiny  of  this  Order 
and  the  splendid  achievements  of  same,  and 
the  great  blessings  we  now  enjoy  in  the 
form  of  high  wages  and  ample  protection, 
come  to  us  who  dwell  in  the  rank  and  file 
through  our  agents,  our  chosen  leaders, 
and  we  call  them  general  committeemen, 
working  in  conjunction  with  our  grand  of- 
ficers. For  services  rendered  at  so  little 
cost,  for  daring  to  do  and  meeting  the 
powers  above,  something  more  than  pay 
or  the  lousy  dollar  is  due  the  committee- 
man, is  due  the  brother  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  his  friends— no  man  hath  greater 
love  than  this — and  when  I  read  the  Con- 
ductor of  September  and  the  number  of 
this  month  and  see  the  harsh  lines  therein 
and  hear  the  plaudits  of  others,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  Mr.  Gregory  ap- 
pearing in  the  Christian  Ethics:  'Those 
who  have  done  the  .  most  for  mankind 
♦  *  *  have  followed  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  one  perfect  moral  leader,  through  con- 
tempt and  reproach  and  death  to  ultimate 
triumph."  And  so  it  seems  history  repeats 
and  throws  up  the  ashes  of  the  past,  gentle 
reminders,  and  teaches  men  in  their  re- 
lationship with   one  another    to    love  and 


forbear  and,  above  all,  honor  and  respect 
their  leaders,  back  them  up,  and  if  not 
pleased,  take  your  troubles  to  the  Division 
room  and  keep  out  of  print.  The  pages 
of  this  journal  are  for  the  public  eye; 
those  having  the  price  can  obtain  and 
read,  and  on  seeing  harsh  or  ill-advised 
language  directed  toward  a  member  and 
from  a  brother,  will  not  fail  to  notice  and, 
unhappily  for  the  Order,  criticise  unfairly. 

The  writer  was  not  at  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion last  Mav,  but  is  an  old  ex-member  of 
same,  and  claims  the  older  you  grow  the 
wiser  you  should  be,  and  to  send  young, 
inexperienced  members  is  dangerous,  and 
something  they  do  not  honestly  deserve, 
unless  the  old  bunch  is  ignorant  and  worn 
out,  and  of  course  they  would  not  do  in 
any  capacity.  As  for  the  general  chairmen 
bemg  delegates  and  serving  as  such  I 
heartily  approve,  because  you  should  elect 
none  but  your  best  timber  to  do  your  bid- 
ding and  be  the  framers  and  hiakers  of 
your  laws.  Select  none  but  honest  and 
courageous  brothers  to  be  your  representa- 
tives at  home  or  abroad;  and  if  your  gen- 
eral chairmen  cannot  be  trusted,  God  help 
and  protect  the  Order  from  the  unknown. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  numbered  a 
member  of  the  Western  Association,  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis  in  August  and  reconvening 
at  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1910,  adjourning  December  28  of  the  same 
year,  and  I  can  give  testimony  and  com- 
pliment of  the  able,  intelligent  and  high 
class  gentlemen  composing  said  association 
of  general  chairmen,  O.  R.  C.  and  B.  R.  T. 
The  membership  was  the  very  cream  of 
this  and  her  sister  order,  and  were  men 
you  could  not  buy  or  corrupt;  and  when 
Debs  or  his  megaphones  charge  corruption 
in  high  office  said  charge  falls  with  equal 
force  upon  every  member  thereof,  because 
our  worthy  president  and  his  noble  assist- 
ant, Brother  Bill  Lee,  president  of  the  B. 
R.  T.,  were  simply  presiding  chairmen; 
the  issue  was  up  to  the  membership  of  the 
joint  orders,  they  put  the  question,  we  did 
the  voting.  The  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  old  companions  in  arms;  their  faces 
loom  brightly  and  kindly  through  the  vistas 
of  time,  and  will  remain  till  doomsday  or 
till  you  and  I  cease  to  be.  Today  I  can 
see  Sam  Veatch  and  Harry  Vaughn  and 
Fred  Livermore  and  Dan  Galvin  clamoring 
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for  recognition  from  the  chair  and  fight- 
ing for  principle;  I  can  hear  the  voices  of 
old  honest  John  Forgason,  Matt  Bogert 
and  others  pleading  the  lost  cause,  stub- 
born and  fighting  to  the  last  trench,  and 
then  kissing  double  time  for  Mallet  and 
preparatory  overtime  good-bye  and  the 
fight  was  lost,  took  the  ten  per  cent  and 
said  good-bye.  It  was  a  good  fight,  and 
one  without  dishonor  or  taint.  The  pass- 
ing year  has  been  to  this  Order  the  banner 
era  of  prosperity;  never  has  the  writer 
drawn  such  nice,  handsome  checks,  and 
never  has  he  been  so  contented  and  happy, 
running  local  freight  or  any  other  class  of 
trains.  For  all  these  many  blessings  the 
writer  is  not  unmindful  of  the  great  Giver 
of  all  good,  and  returns  thanks  to  Him  on 
high  and  His  many  agents  on  earth  who 
have  been  the  visible  dispensers  of  same. 

Our  engines  and  caTs  are  all  to  the  bad, 
and  this  on  account  of  striking  shop  and 
car  men.  We  are  working  under  many 
hardships,  but  are  absolutely  neutral  in 
position  and  are  working  under  the  con- 
tract, and,  so  far,  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
violations  requested  by  officials.  I  wish  the 
strike  was  settled  before  Christmas;  the 
cold  days  will  soon  be  here,  and  when  they 
do  come  suffering  will  come  with  them; 
but  the  people  are  awfully  kind  and  gen- 
erous down  in  Texas,  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  men,  and  I  am  positive  the  men  and 
their  families  will  not  want  for  something 
to  eat  before  and  after  the  holidays. 

I  have  not  been  at  a  Division  meeting 
in  a  long  time  and  know  very  little  about 
the  affairs  of  same,  but  understood  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  last  meeting  day,  new 
faces  were  placed  in  office  and  new  and 
young  blood  injected  all  around,  and  I 
guess  the  machine  will  run  faster  and 
smoother,  and  keep  up  to  the  march  of 
evolution  and  latter  day  saints.  The  writer 
has  only  one  chance  in  a  month  to  attend 
Division  meeting,  and  regrets  very  much 
he  could  not  attend  meeting  for  election  of 
officers,  and  that  so  very  few  were  there, 
barely  enough  to  make  a  quorum.  I  shall 
wish  all  the  members  of  this  Order  and 
their  families  a  thousand  years  to  live,  lov- 
ingly and  happily  may  they  abide.  I  also 
wish  them  an  abundance  of  all  good  things 
the  coming  Christmas,  and  peace  and  con- 
tentment in  the  new  year  to  come.  May 
God  bless  every  one  of  them,  is  the  wish  of 

Bill  Davis. 


Springfield,  Mo. 

Easter  Division  No.  321  was  called  to 
order  November  22  promptly  at  2  p.  m. ; 
atttendance  good,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
be  in  a  good  humor  for  the  contest  which 
was  soon  to  begin,  that  of  election  of  of- 
ficers. A  candidate  was  in  waiting  and  was 
initiated.  The  regular  order  of  business 
was  then  suspended  and  the  election  of  of- 


ficers was  taken  up,  as  some  of  the 
brothers  were  liable  to  be  called,  and 
others  had  some  pressing  business,  espe- 
cially those  brothers  from  the  Current 
River  district  There  was  not  much  money 
spent  on  the  election,  the  candidates  were 
either  hard  up  or  figured  they  had  the 
thing  grabbed.  Anyway,  the  voting  was 
not  very  exciting. 

When  it  came  to  order  of  business  No. 
11  it  started  us  to  thinking,  as  we  had  just 
laid  away  one  of  our  brothers.  Brother  C. 
L.  Dooms  was  killed  at  Willow  Springs, 
Mo.,  by  being  knocked  from  the  side  of  an 
engine  by  a  baggage  truck  which  stood  too 
close  to  the  track.  He  was  killed  so  quickly 
it  is  hardly  probable  he  knew  what  hit 
him,  as  he  never  spoke.  Brothers  Minto 
and  Cook  accompanied  the  remains  to 
Springfield  for  burial.  Brother  Dooms  was 
loved  by  all,  which  was  proven  by  the  at- 
tendance at  his  funeral.  Every  one  who 
could  get  there  was  present,  and  all  laid 
off  who  could  do  so.  No  dead  freight 
trains  were  run  from  early  morning  until 
after  the  funeral,  which  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  ^  Bacon,  pastor  of  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church,  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  member.  Our  hearts  beat  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  wife  and  children  of  Brother 
Dooms;  may  his  soul  rest  in  peace.  He 
was  a  good  brother,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  always  jolly,  ready  to  assist  others, 
and  always  willing  to  do  what  he  could  for 
the  good  of  the  Order.  Several  brothers 
are  on  the  sick  list. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  we  can  never  do 
too  much  for  each  other;  peace  and  har- 
mony should  prevail,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Division  room.  More  brotherly  love, 
more  charity,  and  we  will  all  feel  better. 

O.   E.  RiSSER. 


Chillicothe,  111. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  pub- 
lic agitation  against  corporations  unceas- 
ingly exposing  their  employes  to  dangers 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
especially  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  different 
states,  and  it  has  brought  about  much  good, 
as  the  corporations  are  compelled  by  law  to 
protect  their  employes  wherever  possible; 
also,  laws  to  make  railway  travel  safer  for 
the  traveling  public.  Now,  why  not  get  a 
law  to  protect  trainmen  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties?  Most  all  rail- 
roads require  their  freight  brakemen  to  be 
on  top  of  their  trains  while  passing  all 
stations,  regardless  of  the  weather  or  speed 
of  the  trains  or  condition  of  the  cars, 
whether  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  No 
excuse  is  taken  for  their  not  taking  the 
risk  of  being  knocked  off  by  overhead  ob- 
structions or  blown  off  by  the  wind.  What 
would  the  public  think  of  a  mining  com- 
pany that  would  require  its  men  to  slide 
down    the    cable    every    twenty    minutes. 
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which  is  about  the  time  it  takes  a  freight 
train  to  run  from  one  station  to  the  next, 
and  would  be  about  as  sensible  as  to  re- 
quire a  brakeman  to  get  on  top  and  go  five 
or  seven  cars  from  the  caboose  or  engine 
passing  every  station.  When  trains  were 
handled  with  hand  brakes  there  might  have 
been  some  excuse  for  such  a  rule;  but, 
now,  with  air  brakes,  there  is  no  other  ex- 
cuse but  to  persecute  the  trainmen.  Some 
of  these  same  railways  have  posted  warn- 
ings to  their  employes  to  be  careful  and 
not  place  themselves  where  they  are  liable 


Corbin,  Ky. 

As  L  haven't  seen  anything  in  the  Con- 
ductor from  Corbin  Division  379  for  such 
a  long  time,  I  want  to  speak  a  few  words 
on  behalf  of  our  Division.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Division  here  for  the  past 
eight  years,  and,  seeing  so  much  good  done 
in  our  Division  by  the  brothers,  I  thought 
I  would  speak  a  word  of  encouragement. 
In  the  past  three  years  the  Division,  by 
the  help  of  our  good  officials,  has  reinstated 
thirteen  conductors ;  in  fact,  every  con- 
ductor  who   has   been   dismissed   and   put 


NORFOLK    SOUTHERN   GENERAL  COMMITTEE   OF   ADJUSTMENT. 
Bottom    row    (left    to   right) — J.    L.    Singleton    (secretary),    R.    L.    Snyder    (chairman), 
Bobbitt   (vice-chairman). 

Top  row— J.  H.  Pruden,  C.  H.  Upton,  M.  J.  Lynch. 


H.    K. 


to  be  killed  or  injured,  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  give  some  brakeman  ten  demerit 
marks  because  he  was  not  on  top  of  his 
train  taking  chances  of  being  knocked  off 
by  some  overhead  wire  and  killed  or  crip- 
pled for  life.  Not  only  is  the  brakeman 
disciplined  or  discharged,  but  the  con- 
ductor who  docs  not  enforce  this  unreason- 
able rule.  This  state  of  affairs  can  be 
stopped  and  many  good  men  saved  from 
death  and  injury  by  bringing  the  matter 
before  our  law-making  bodies.  There  is 
no  more  justice  in  railroads  murdering 
their  employes  than  any  other  corporations. 

Justice. 


back  to  work  has  been  placed  back  on  his 
regular  caboose  or  on  the  extra  list  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  age  on  the  road  as  a 
conductor  before  being  discharged.  All 
the  conductors  here  belong  to  the  Order 
except  one,  who  has  run  a  train  the  re- 
quired length  of  time.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  conductor  has  not  placed  his  applica- 
tion, as  the  good  work  the  O.  R.  C.  and 
Division  379  have  been  doing  is  very  plain 
to  every  one  working  on  the  C.  V.  divi- 
sion. Had  it  not  been  for  the  O.  R.  C, 
how  many  of  us  old  conductors  would 
have  been  here  at  home  today?  I  have 
tried  working  away  from  home,  but  didn't 
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like  it.  I  gave  up  a  job  running  a  train 
and  came  back  to  my  old  stand  and  took  a 
job  as  brakeman  in  order  to  get  back  with 
the  same  good  old  home  boys,  for  I  felt 
like  a  lost  sheep  during  the  twelve  months 
I  was  away. 

Business  here  is  very  dull,  but  I  thmk 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  goat  a 
chance  to  rest,  for  it  will  have  several 
rough  riders  to  handle  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  as  I  think  business  will 
look  up  and  all  the  extra  conductors  will 
be  ready  for  "Billy"  and  "Billy*'  will  be 
ready  for  them.  J.  W.  Eatok. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Division  281  did  not  have  as  many  mem- 
bers present  at  the  election  of  officers  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  this  occasion; 
but  as  the  majority  of  the  brothers  were 
working,  and  quite  a  few  live  too  faraway, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  can  be  expected,  to 
have  a  small  attendance  at  some  of  our 
meetings.  Nevertheless,  the  members  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  old  administration, 
as  all  the  officers  were  re-elected,  which 
shows  that  no  complaint  is  to  be  made. 
All  the  officers  were  elected  without  op- 
position. Brother  J.  C.  Doyle  was  "on  the 
job"  and  saw  that  every  member  present 
was  fitted  out  with  a  handsome  carnation; 
so  if  any  brother  was  in  the  vicinity  and 
did  not  attend  this  meeting  he  certainly 
missed  a  handsome  present. 

Our  general  chairman,  Brother  W.  J. 
Burke,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  we  all  knew  he 
was  there.  Of  course,  we  are  always  glad 
to  have  Brother  Burke  give  us  a  call,  every 
one  seems  to  be  happy  when  he  is  on  hand. 
He  addressed  the  members  on  various  im- 
portant and  interesting  subjects,-  also  ad- 
ministered some  good  advice  to  the  mem- 
bers before  he  left,  which  I  am  sure  we 
all  appreciate.  Call  again.  Brother  Burke. 
Those  who  were  around  and  did  not  attend 
missed  a  pleasant  evening.  I  hope  that  all 
the  members  will  profit  by  the  re-election 
of  the  officers.  J.  A.  Fisher. 


DIV. 


Highland  Park.  111. 

The  following  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  for  the  month  ending 
November  30,  1911 : 

0.    R.    C.    DIVISIONS. 
DIV.  AMT. 

40 $  25.00 

73 

96 

249 

283 

286 

310 

334 

339 


430 $  10.00 


5  00 

443 

500 

12.00 

488 

..   2.00 

10.00 

503 

. .  10.00 

10.00 

532 

. .  23.50 

10.00 

542 

. .  10.00 

10.00 
5.00 

Total.. 

.  .$159.50 

12.00 

SUMMARY. 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C $195.00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 159.50 

L.  A.  C.  Divisions 5.00 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 32.50 

G.  I.  A.  to  B.  L.  E 6.00 

Interest  (Central  Trust  Co.) 6.08 

James  Costello,  270,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Alfred  S.  Lunt,  456,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

Rubie  Hill,  530,  B.  L.  F.  &  E 1.00 

J.  E.  Barney,  69,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Ray  E.  Smith,  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. . . .  1.00 

C.  S.  McKay,  119.  B.  L.  E 1.00 

H.  J.  Graham,  158,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

T.  R.  Barker,  4,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

M.  J.  Van  Hees,  193,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

John  F.  Dungey,  115,  B.  L.  F.  &  E..  1.00 

George  Acres,  82,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Order  of  Isthmian  Conductors 90.00 

From  No.  385,  G.  I.  A.,  for  furnish- 
ing a  room  50.00 

From  Nos.  234,  244,  250,  264,  272 
and  351,  New  York  Divisions,  G. 
I.  A.,  for  furnishing  a  room 100.00 

$655.08 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  quilt  from  No.  256,  L.  S.  to  F.,  De 
Soto,  Mo. 

One  quilt  from  No.  277,  L.  A.  C,  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark. 

One  quilt  from  No.  149,  G.  I.  A.,  Qin- 
ton,  Iowa. 

One  pair  blankets  from  Nos.  255  and  231,. 
G.  I.  A.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Five  boxes  cigars  from  Order  of  Isth- 
mian Conductors,  Canal  Zone,  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 


L.   A.  TO  0.    R.   c. 
221    $    5.00 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

Toledo  Division  is  still  doing  business  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each 
month,  and  if  you  could  have  dropped  in 
on  us  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  No- 
vember 26  you  would  have  thought  that  we 
were  a  very  merry,  good-natured  people. 
Tt  was  the  occasion  of  our  annual  election^ 
installation  and  banquet.  Banner  Division 
No.  6,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C,  also  installed  its 
officers  on  the  same  date  and  then  invited 
Division  26  to  enter  the  dining  hall,  where 
plates  for  150  persons  were  laid.  The 
tables  and  room  were  very  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  the  colors  of  our  Order,  and 
"eat,  drink  and  be  merry"  was  the  watch- 
word. What  we  did  to  that  lay-out  was 
a  plenty,  and  with  your  humble  servant  as 
toastmaster  we  had  a  real  treat  listening 
to  the  responses  of  our  guests  of  honor^ 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore  and  George  W.  Huntley. 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  Division  have 
we  had  such  an  enjoyable  occasion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Order  at  large 
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was  never  so  prosperous  and  happy  as  at 
the  present  time;  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
anything  that  I  can  find  fault  with;  every- 
body is,  I  think,  or  at  least  should  be, 
happy;  and  I  hope  that  the  year  1912  will 
be  the  most  prosperous  one  we  have  ever 
experienced.  Let  every  brother  and  sister 
endeavor  to  so  live  each  day  that  he  or 
she  will  be  a  better  man  or  better  woman 
than  they  were  the  day  before.  Let  this  be 
your  motto:  "Do  all  the  good  you  can,  to 
as  many  as  you  can,  in  all  the  ways  you 
can,"  and  you  will  find  that  Friendship  is 
indeed  Perpetual,  and  that  the  principles 
of  Fidelity,  Justice  and  Charity  are  very 
easy  to  follow.    Best  wishes  to  all. 

Ben  F.  Osborn. 


Amory,  Miss. 

Amory  Division  No.  207  is  still  meeting 
at  the  same  place,  same  time  (Sunday,  2 
p.  m.),  and  with  one  accord;  therefore,  if 
any  of  our  members  should  be  passing  this 
way,  we  insist  that  they  stop  and  register. 

Officers  have  been  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  we  expect  to  have  public 
installation  January  1.  A  committee  on  ar- 
rangements has  been  appointed  and  all  will 
be  well  banqueted.  We  have  selected  a 
toastmaster,  who  will  see  to  it  that  all 
make  merry.  Brother  Paddy  Glazier,  our 
chief  conductor,  will  be  there,  as  young  as 
ever,  in  evening  attire,  and  we  expect  a  de- 
lightful time 

Several  interesting  talks  were  made  at 
our  meeting  on  what  constitutes  a  real  con- 
ductor, and  if  we  live  it,  my  brothers,  no 
doubt  many  of  us  will  resolve  to  climb 
nearer  perfection  in  1912  than  we  have  in 
the  past.  We  have  many  things  to  worry 
us  in  our  daily  vocations;  we  may  expect 
reprimands,  but  let  us  remember  there  is 
a  great  burden-bearer  and  if  we  will  only 
"stop,  look  and  listen,"  we  will  find  one 
who  is  able  to  bear  our  burdens.  It  re- 
quires great  manly  courage  to  make  a  full 
surrender  to  the  burden-bearer,  but  if  we 
would  be  real  conductors  let  us  follow  what 
the  Order  teaches,  and  be  ready  to  meet 
the  impartial  Judge.  F.  J.  Lee. 


Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

On  Sunday,  November  26,  1911,  Atlantic 
City  Division  No.  446,  O.  R.  C,  celebrated 
its  eighth  anniversary  by  the  installation  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  followed  by 
a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Dennis.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  at  11:30,  and  after  routine 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  new  of- 
ficers, elected  at  the  previous  meeting  on 
November  12,  were  installed. 

The  installation  was  in  charge  of  Brother 
Mason,  past  chief  conductor  of  Division 
170,  and  the  duty  could  not  have  been  en- 
trusted to  better  hands.  The  members  of 
Division  446  and  their  invited  guests,  to- 


gether with  visiting  members  of  the  Order, 
then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Hotel  Den- 
nis, where  they  sat  down  to  a  splendid  re- 
past, served  in  a  style  and  manner  that  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  partook. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner.  Brother 
F.  C.  Simkins,  past  chief  conductor  of  Divi- 
sion 446,  introduced  R.  J.  Smith,  agent  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  company,  who  is  very 
popular  with  the  members  of  the  O.  R.  C. 
employed  by  the  railroads  having  terminals 
in  Atlantic  City.  Mr.  Smith  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

"I  feel  now  as  I  have  always  felt,— very 
glad  to  be  with  you  gentlemen.  While  par- 
taking of  your  annual  dinner  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  many  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses that  I  have  received  myself  at  the 
hands  of  the  O.  R.  C.  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

"I  wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to  you,  in 
fact  I  am  sure  it  has,  the  many  opportuni- 
ties you  gentlemen  have,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  your  duties,  to  do  a  little  kindness  and 
extend  a  little  gladsome  sunshine  and  hap- 
piness into  the  lives  of  hundreds,  yea, 
thousands,  with  whom  you  come  into  daily 
contact  It  is  only  necessary  to  meet  them 
with  a  glad  smile,  a  pleasant  good  morn- 
ing or  evening,  and  you  do  not  know  how 
far  that  goes  in  one's  life.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  a  little  verse  which 
read  in  this  manner: 

Jolly  the  fellow  who  is  down  and  out. 
Give  him  a  smile  for  his  sorrow. 

This  world  sometimes  has  a  funny  way ; 
We  may  be  down  tomorrow. 

"We  can  carry  that  all  through  our  lives, 
no  matter  where  we  may  be,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  body  of  men  who  have  it 
within  their  power  to  do  more  of  this 
'jolly  fellow'  than  the  O.  R.  C." 

Brother  Simkins  then  introduced  Mr.  C. 
H.  Ewing,  division  superintendent  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Railroad.  Mr.  Ewing  has 
just  completed  his  first  summer  season  as 
superintendent  of  the  division,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  was  understood  that  the 
same  had  been  a  very  successful  one,  every 
one,  especially  the  members  of  Division 
446,  who  are  all  employed  on  his  division, 
were  anxious  to  hear  from  him,  particu- 
larly so  as  this  was  the  first  time  that 
Division  446  had  had  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining any  of  its  division  superintendents. 

Mr.  Ewing  said:  "I  am  very  glad  in- 
deed to  meet  with  you  here  this  afternoon. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you. 

"I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  conduct- 
ors, especially  the  passenger  conductors, 
who  are  *up  against'  the  public  as  you  gen- 
tlemen are.  You  meet  with  all  conditions 
of  society.  The  superintendent,  of  neces- 
sity, meets  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  people  who  travel  on  his  division.    You 
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gentlemen  meet  them  all.  You  meet  the 
man  with  a  grouch,  as  well  as  the  man 
with  a  pleasant  good  morning.  You  meet 
the  man  who  wants  four  seats  to  himself, 
as  well  as  the  man  who  is  satisfied  to 
share  a  single  seat  without  being  requested 
to  move  his  luggage.  You  meet  with  the 
man  who  wants  the  window  up;  you  meet 
with  the  man  in  back  of  him  who  wants 
the  window  down.  You  meet  with  the 
millionaire  on  your  trains,  and  you  meet 
the  pauper.  You  meet  with  the  man  who 
cannot  speak  your  language,  in  fact  all 
conditions  of  society  are  met  by  you,  and 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  man  who 
can  successfully  handle  the  people. 

"You  are  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  railroad  in  dealing  with  the  public,  and 
of  course  the  company  looks  to  you  to  be 
gentlemanly  in  your  conduct,  and  courteous 
in  your  treatment  of  it.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple say  mean  things  to  you  sometimes, 
things  that  make  the  blood  boil.  You  have 
got  to  maintain  a  pleasant  countenance 
with  it  all.  Your  feelings  may  be  hurt, 
and  you  may  feel  that  you  are  justified  in 
doing  something  with  them,  but  you  can- 
not, for  the  reason  that  you  do  not  know 
but  what  that  very  person  is  leading  you 
up  to  an  assault  by  which  he  may  be  able 
to  bring  suit  agamst  the  company;  for 
there  are,  unfortunately,  plenty  of  lawyers 
these  days  who  are  glad  to  take  up  such 
cases,  on  commission ;  so  that  you  have  got 
to  be  courteous, — as  you  are.  The  absence 
of  courtesy  often  results  in  a  whole  lot 
of  harm,  but  with  courtesy  you  can  draw 
people  to  you.  Absence  of  it  drives  peo- 
ple away  from  you.  The  loss,  to  those 
higher  up  than  you,  is  perhaps  never  deter- 
mined until  it  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
loss  cannot  be  repaired. 

"I  had  one  of  the  commuters,  who  has 
been  traveling  on  our  road  for  a  number 
of  years,  say  to  me  this  past  summer  that 
if  a  certain  conductor  on  our  line  was  to 
go  with  our  competitor  he  would  take 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  on  his 
train  with  him.  That  was  one  of  the  very 
best  recommendations  he  could  have  given 
the  conductor.  I  have  heard  lots  of  ex- 
pressions along  the  very  same  lines  this 
past  summer,  and  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  work  that  has  been  done. 

"You  men,  in  various  ways,  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence,  not  only  with  the  travel- 
ing public,  but  with  others,  as  an  organiza- 
tion. There  are  today,  as  you  know,  people 
who  have  approached  you  for  support  and 
funds  in  the  matter  of  certain  legislation, 
the  purpose  of  which  has  been  put  to  you 
in  the  light  that  would  make  it  appear  that 
it  was  to  be  done  for  your  own  selfish  in- 
terest. The  only  thing  back  of  it  all  was 
to  get  a  blow  at  the  railroads  and  induce 
the  general  public  to  vote  for  them  be- 
cause they  were  aiming  something  against 


the  railroads.  Before  you  give  your  un- 
qualified approval  to  such  measures  you 
should  weigh  the  matter  very  carefully  to 
see  that  your  employers*  interests  are  not 
jeopardized. 

"I  am  not  here  to  find  fault,  gentlemen; 
in  fact,  I  haven't  a  single  thing  to  find 
fault  with.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
the  way  you  gentlemen  conducted  your 
business  the  past  season.  It  has  been  a 
great  credit  to  every  one  of  you  the  way 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
have  been  handled,  with  as  little  complaint 
as  I  have  received,  and  is  a  very  great  fac- 
tor in  the  whole  railroad  situation. 

"A  great  many  people  are  with  us  today 
because  of  the  kind  treatment  you  have 
given  them,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
go  to  any  other  line.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  support  you  have  given  me  the  past 
year;  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  you." 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  it  is  impos- 
sible to  report  all  the  good  things  said  in 
the  addresses  of  the  many  other  speakers, 
amon^  whom  were:  Mr.  R.  E.  Wheeler, 
traveling  passenger  agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.; 
Brothers  J.  P.  Ancker  and  T.  Rogerson  of 
Camden  Division  No.  170;  Nicholas  Lay- 
cock  (newly  installed  chief  conductor), 
Ireland  and  Burgher,  Atlantic  City  Divi- 
sion No.  446;  H.  V.  Easom,  Wilmington 
Division  No.  224,  and  T.  C.  Wallace  of 
Camden  Division  No.  170  (recently  pro- 
moted to  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  At- 
lantic City). 

This  eighth  anniversary  of  Atlantic  City 
Division  No.  446  was  voted  by  all  present 
as  one  of  the  happiest  occasions  since  this 
Division's  organization. 

Correspondent. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Since  my  Division — Buffalo  No.  2 — ^has 
honored  me  by  continuing  me  as  its  scribe 
for  another  year,  and  "with  an  increase  in 
salary,"— anyhowj  that  is  the  way  the  min- 
utes read — I  think  perhaps  it  would  be 
just  as  well  for  me — ^and  my  salary — if  I 
should  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  crowd 
in  and  say  a  few  words.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  an  old  saying  that  was  m 
vogue  in  the  days  of  the  "stage  coachj" 
when  railroads  were  conspicuous  by  their 
scarcity,  which  was  that  there  is  always 
room  for  one  more,  if  every  one  will  stand 
up  and  all  sit  down  together." 

Brother  "Iconoclast,"  will  you  kindly 
stand  up?  That's  right,  now  we  can  all 
sit  down  together  and  have  a  friendly  chat. 
In  your  letter  in  the  September  (Conductor 
you  head  it  by  saying:  "It  is  your  move 
now."  Judging  by  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  your  very  able  letter  was 
principally  devoted  to  that  much-abused 
bodv  of  men  and  brothers  known  to  us  as 
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"salaried  chairmen,"  I  assume  that  in  the 
expression  "It's  your  move  now"  you  are 
inviting  a  reply  from  one  or  more  of  those 
brothers;  so  with  that  belief  I  will  accept 
your  invitation,  and  in  doing  so,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  my  answer  to  you  will  be 
also  my  answer  to  Brother  "Red,"  who 
writes  practically  along  the  same  lines  as 
yourself,  in  the  October  number. 

First,  permit  me  to  advise  ^ou  that,  while 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
"salaried  chairmen"  that  you 
refer  to,  I  have  not  as  yet  at- 
tended a  Grand  Division  as  a 
delegate.  I  am  advising  you 
of  this  so  that,  in  defending 
that  body  as  a  class,  you  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing I  am  defending  myself. 
Furthermore,  should  I  say  any- 
thing of  a  complimentary  char- 
acter or  appear  to  be  throwing 
"bouquets"  at  that  body,  don't 
on  your  life  think  that  I  am 
appropriating  anything  along 
that  line  to  myself,  for  what- 
ever my  faults  may  be, — and  I 
know  I  have  my  full  share  of 
them,— I  am  not  bigoted. 

Before  going  any  further,  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  one  respect 
I  fully  and  emphatically  agree 
with  you,  while  in  others  I  do 
not  As  to  wherein  I  agree 
with  you:  I  do  not  think  it 
right  that  a  salaried  chairman 
should  go  to  a  Grand  Division 
as  a  paid  delegate,  nor  that  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  mile- 
age unless  he  has  to  pay  his 
fare,  which  is  very  rare  that 
such  a  thing  will  happen.  We 
all  know  that  our  Grand  Divi- 
sions have  become  a  very  ex- 
pensive entertainment, — if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  calling  it 
such, — c  e  r  t  a  i  n  1  y  expensive 
enough  without  permitting  any 
species  of  graft  to  creep  in, 
and  it  is  very  little  short  of 
graft  under  present  conditions. 
In  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  accusing  those 
brothers  of  grafting,  for  such 
is  the  farthest  from  my 
thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  the  law  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  accept  any  amount  of  compensation 
that  our  statutes  provide,  and  their  con- 
stituents agree  to  give  them. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  either  yourself  or 
our  esteemed  Brother  "Red"  from  At- 
lanta would  have  any  serious  scruples 
against  accepting  similar  compensation 
under  similar  circumstances.  Would  you? 
I  think  I  have  told  you  quite  plainly 
wherein  my  ideas  are  similar  to  your  own, 


and  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  ac- 
cept my  views  wherein  I  fail  to  agree  with 
you,  in  the  same  friendly  spirit,  being  as- 
sured that  I  concede  you  the  same  right  to 
your  opinions  as  I  do  myself. 

First.  In  dealing  with  this  matter,  you 
forget  that  you  are  criticising,  in  a  general 
way,  a  body  of  men  of  whom  you  know  but 
very  little.  It  is  quite  likely  that  neither 
yourself    nor    Brother    "Red"   know,    ever 


A.    R.    DYE, 

Chairman  Louisville  &  Nashville  General  Committee  of 

Adjustment 


heard  of,  know  anything  about  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work,  or  under 
which  they  go  to  Grand  Divisions  as  dele- 
gates, ninety-nine  per  cent.  The  other  one 
per  cent  will  cover  your  own  salaried 
chairman — if  you  have  one — and  you 
should  know  all  about  him.  If  he  has  gone 
wrong,  go  after  him  according  to  the 
merits  of  his  wrong-doing.  If  his  case  is 
serious  enough  to  merit  it,  you  have  the 
means  at  hand   to    remove   him;   but  you 
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should  not  criticise  the  other  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  whom  you  know  nothing. 

Second.  According  to  your  ideas,  it  is 
unwise  to  send  a  salaried  chairman  as  a 
delegate  to  a  Grand  Division,  since  you 
say  that  "in  sending  a  salaried  chairman 
to  a  Grand  Division  you  are  sending  a  man 
with  an  axe  to  grind."  My  brother,  such 
a  remark  is  unworthy  of  you.  Surely  if  a 
general  chairman,  salaried  or  otherwise,  is 
not  safe  to  represent  his  division  at  a 
Grand  Division,  he  can  hardly  be  trusted 
to  represent  his  whole  system  of  road  be- 
fore his  general  officers.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  as  a  body  must  have  degenerated 
woefully. 

I  note  that  you  are  giving  the  few  sal- 
aried chairmen  that  were  delegates  at  Jack- 
sonville no  small  amount  of  credit  for 
ability  and  influence,  inasmuch  as  you 
claim  that  it  was  they  who  defeated  the 
proposed  amendment  to  Section  68  of  the 
statutes,  and  that  over  the  approval  of  the 
jurisprudence  committee,  and  with  575 
delegates  present— or  supposed  to  be 
present. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  general 
chairmen,  salaried  or  not,  arc,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  influential  and  able  delegates  that  at- 
tend our  Grand  Divisions.  Yes,  I  know 
you  would  scoff  at  such  an  assertion,  but 
it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  think  so.  First,  they  are  a  body  of 
men  with  at  least  some  conceded  ability  in 
a  general  way;  some  greater  than  others, 
to  be  sure,  still  they  must  all  have  some, 
otherwise  they  would  never  reach  that 
exalted  (?)  position.  Second,  the  char- 
acter of  their  work  keeps  them  in  close 
touch  with  the  workings  of  the  Order,  its 
machinery,  requirements  and  necessities; 
to  quite  a  degree  they  are  familiar  with 
parliamentary  law,  and  are  prepared  to 
grasp  any  situation  immediately  and  with- 
out hesitation.  Third,  and  last  though  not 
least,  they  are  men  who  are  trusted  for 
their  integrity,  honesty  and  loyalty.  What 
more  can  you  ask  of  a  delegate? 

Brothers,  you  are  under  obligations  to 
"render  a  cheerful  compliance  to  a  legally 
constituted  majority."  Do  you  think  you 
are  doing  so,  or  have  you  forgotten  that 
part  of  your  obligation?  Under  the  same 
head,  there  is  something  said  about  "slan- 
dering a  worthy  brother."  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  also,  or  don't  you  think  those 
salaried  chairmen  will  come  under  the  head 
of  being  worthy?  A.  V.  Newton. 


will  meet  with  any  misfortune.  While  we 
have  not  added  any  new  stock  to  our  roll, 
there  are  some  who  are  eligible  and  will 
have  to  be  looked  after. 

At  our  last  regular  meeting  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  Brother  J. 
Clark  Sheldon,  chief  conductor  of  Division 
312,  honored  us  with  his  presence  and 
acted  as  judge  of  the  election  and  also  in- 
vited Division  490  to  attend  the  public  in- 
stallation of  Division  812  on  November  26, 
which  Division  490  attended  in  a  body  and 
was  royally  entertained. 

The  officers  of  Division  490  for  the  en- 
suing year  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if.  the  "stay-at-homes"  would  honor  the 
Division  room  with  their  presence  now  and 
then,  so  that  members  would  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  not  ask  members  the  day 
after  meeting  what  had  transpired.  Come 
out  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Wishing  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year, 
H.  H.  Johnson. 


Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Pavonia  Division  490  has  been  somewhat 
slow  in  the  past  year  in  reporting  our  do- 
ings, but  being  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
has  had  its  hands  full  in  looking  after  our 
sick  members  and,  at  this  writing,  our 
slate  is  clean  and  we  hope  as  a  Thanks- 
giving blessing  that  none  of  our  members 


Boston,  Mass. 

A  co-operative  association  has  been 
formed  under  the  Massachusetts  laws  and 
is  called  The  Palmer  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. Its  purpose  is  to  handle  merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds.  Its  members  are  limited 
to  the  employes  of  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H., 
the  B.  R.  B.  &  L  Railroad,  or  of  carriers 
by  land  or  water  operated  directly  or  in- 
directly by  said  railroads.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  is,  of  course,  included. 

The  plan  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Brandeis. 
The  detail  work  was  looked  after  by  Jo- 
seph J.  Kaplan,  who  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Brandeis.  The  officers  and  board  of  di- 
rectors are  all  railroad  employes  and  trade 
unionists.  Members  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations are  represented  in  the  associa- 
tion :  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents,  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Signalmen,  Order  of 
Railroad  Station  Employes,  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employes'  Union,  and  many 
others. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  big  co-operative, 
in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent  of  its  net 
earnings  to  be  set  aside  as  provided  for  by 
state  law,  10  per  cent  is  to  be  placed  into 
a  surplus  fund  until  that  fund  equals  10 
per  cent  of  the  association's  outstanding 
capital  stock. 

The  plan,  in  a  nutshell,  is  as  follows: 
.All  purchases  are  entered  up,  and  the 
books  are  balanced  periodically,  a  pro  rata 
of  the  profits  of  the  business  being  o'-edited 
to  the  individual  based  upon  the  an:  Mnt 
of  his  purchases.  In  other  words,* he  has 
the  profits  of  all  the  articles  which  he  or 
his  family  have  consumed,  minus  his  pro 
rata  share  of  the  cost  of  doing   business. 
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No  stockholder  shall  hold  more  than  one 
share.  We  were  glad  to  see  our  own 
Brother  C.  E.  Bedell  a  member  of  the 
directorate  of  this  co-operative  association 
which  will  attempt  to  solve  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

We  most  sincerely  wish  Godspeed  to  the 
officers  and  directors  of  this  grand  Palmer 
Co-operative  association.  It  is  most  cer- 
tainly worthy,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
of  the  support  of  every  employe.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  us  and  most  certainly  this 
good  thing  is  bom  and  bred  in  the  Jhearts 
of  good  men.  Let's  support  it  in  every 
possible  manner,  because  we  and  our  fam- 
ilies are  to  reap  the  benefits.  In  a  sense, 
it  is  our  ship  sailing  into  port  loaded  with 
good  things.  Take  the  good  things  and 
make  returns  accordingly. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Charles  B.  Smith,  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  B.  &  M.,  and  chairman  of  arrange- 
ments, presided.  Timothv  E.  Byrnes  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Byrnes  said  a 
lot  of  good  things  in  his  kind,  genial  way. 
He  has  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  rail- 
road men  that  cannot  be  taken  away.  The 
kind  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  former 
President  Tuttle  of  the  B.  &  M.,  also  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  B.  &  M.,  was  very 
noticeable.  How  men  upon  the  works 
warm  up  to  such  as  Vice-President  T.  E. 
Byrnes.  His  words  come  to  us  in  such 
an  instructive  way  that  it  creates  a  new  in- 
centive to  be  a  better  and  truer  man  for 
the  company.  Kind  words  from  the  men 
higher  up  are  most  encouraging;  they  are 
a  great  blessing  when  given  and  taken  as 
they  should  be.  The  word  "kind"  seems 
to  be  the  only  word  to  fit  the  occasion. 
When  such  busy  men  as  Mr.  Byrnes  stop 
and  talk  to  us  so  kindly,  it  surely  means 
a  great  deal.    In  short,  it  is  very  congenial. 

We  don't  think  that  organized  labor 
should  be  blamed  for  such  fiendish  work 
as  was  perpetrated  by  the  McNamaras  or 
men  of  their  stamp.  The  first  impulse  of 
most  of  us  is  to  be  most  generous  toward 
those  accused  of  crime,  and  especially  to 
those  with  whom  we  have  been  associated 
in  organizations.  The  fiendish  crimes  of 
the  McNamaras  should  be  an  incentive  to 
union  labor;  its  duty  is  very  clear  that  it 
should  have  at  its  head  men  of  honor,  men 
who  are  above  reproach  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  If  a  leader  should  countenance 
violence  by  word,  act  or  look,  he  should 
be  dropped;  if  a  brother  in  the  rank  and 
file  should  suggest  looking  up  a  leader  to 
find  out  where  and  how  he  stands  upon 
many  things  that  come  before  labor  organ- 
izations, he  should  not  be  squelched.  If 
said  leader  becomes  angry  when  he  learns 
that  he  must  give  an  account  of  his  actions, 
it  looks  to  us  as  though  there  was  a 
5treak    of    guilt    somewhere    that    needed 


looking  up.  The  honest  and  true  leader 
is  pleased  when  investigated,  and  would 
most  heartily  give  more  than  asked. 

The  sooner  such  acts  as  those  of  the 
McNamaras  are  squelched  the  better  for 
labor,  organized  and  unorganized.  If  the 
leader  is  a  black  sheep,  cast  him  aside;  if 
there  are  black  sheep  in  the  ranks,  cast 
them  aside.  Crime  can  go  singly  or  plural, 
it  can  get  into  organizations,  so  let's  look 
it  up  together  or  alone,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  quicker  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  are 
brought  to  justice,  the  quicker  will  labor 
have  and  keep  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world. 

Thanks,  Brother  Kellogg;  I  should  like 
to  sit  down  with  you  and  eat  a  box  of  that 
lucsious  fruit  (honest  work).  Brother  Kel- 
logg always  gives  us  a  good  letter,  full  of 
thought,  and  inspiring. 

After  reading  our  editor's  Christmas 
greeting  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  the  verse  quotecl : 

"Open  the  door  of  your  heart,  my  friend, 
Open  the  door  of  your  heart." 

I  thought,  have  our  heart-doors  been 
closed  so  long  that  they  are  rusted  and 
almost  need  a  charge  of  dynamite  to  get 
them  open?  No,  don't  use  dynamite,  for 
that  will  destroy  the  whole  man.  Lef  s*  use 
the  oil  of  kindness  and  good  will;  soon, 
and  almost  unbeknown  to  us,  the  doors  be- 
gin to  give  way,  we  then  have  enlargement 
of  the  heart  in  the  right  sense.  The  heart 
performs  its  right  function.  We  are  then 
a  blessing  and  are  receiving  blessings. 

C.  E.  Graves. 


Portland.  Me. 

I  realize  fully  that  my  subject  is  greater 
than  I.  How  I  long  for  the  ten  talents 
so  that  I  can  handle  it  properly,  as  I  feel 
there  is  need  of  so  doing.  But  I  am  in 
hopes  that  by  doing  the  best  I  can  with 
what  I  have  I  may  brin^  to  the  attention 
of  the  brothers  the  growmg  need  of  using 
our  talents  both  unitedly  and  vigorously. 

I  fear  that  many  of  the  brothers  are 
heedless ;  that  they  really  are  endowed  with 
talents  and  are  not  using  them.  It  seems 
to  me  like  a  coincidence  that  my  attention 
was  called  just  at  this  time  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  civil,  civil  service,  and  civil- 
ization. Words  that  I  and,  I  feel,  most  of 
us,  never  realized  mean  so  much  to  us. 
They  mean  much  to  us  on  the  B.  &  M.  just 
at  this  time  because  we  are  in  a  period  of 
unrest  on  account  of  a  movement  all  over 
the  system  to  remove  trains  and  men  and 
rearrange  the  runs  and  terminals  in  freight 
service  with  a  view  to  economizing  without 
giving  the  least  thought  to  the  rights  of 
the  men  as  civilized  human  beings  living 
in  a  civilized  country.  I  have  a  list  before 
me   of   twenty-two   changes  or  third-class 
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schedules  that  are  to  be  canceled  Decem- 
ber 11,  and  nearly  every  one  means  an 
enforced  change  in  terminals — and  this  is 
on  my  own  division  alone.  My  attention 
was  called  to  these  words  a  short  time  ago 
in  a  men's  meeting,  devoted  to  the  selection 
of  a  work  for  the  winter,  and  in  this  meet- 
ing one  suggestion  was  that  we  take  up 
civil  service.  The  question  was  asked  what 
this  work  would  embrace;  and  I  must  say 
that  I  was  surprised  at  the  answer  and  the 
general  scope  of  the  thing,  and  commenced 
to  see  that  colleges  have  a  work  of  great 
need  and  no  limit  when  they  make  a  study 
of  it.  The  answer  was  something  like  this : 
That  we  would  have  to  make  a  study  of 
the  factories,  the  wages  paid  in  them,  and 
their  sanitation;  of  the  tenements  and  their 
sanitation;  of  politics  and,  in  fact,  a  work 
without  limit,  but  still  a  work  of  acknowl- 
edged need. 

This  led  me  to  look  up  the  word  civil  in 
the  dictionary,  and  I  would  advise  every 
brother  to  do  the  same;  it  will  interest 
you  as  it  did  me;  and  as  I  ran  along  I 
came  to  the  word  civilization,  and  I  am 
going  to  write  the  definition  I  found  here 
in  full,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  get  it, 
and  see  as  I  did  the  sense  of  the  words: 
"Civilization  consists  in  what  may  be 
broadly  called  culture  in  a  nation;  and  a 
nation  may  be  considered  as  civilized  when 
a  large  proportion  of  those  belonging  to  it 
have  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
and  all  their  higher  nature  in  a  large  meas- 
ure developed  and  becoming  increasingly 
so  with  the  advance  of  years.  Before  this 
can  take  place,  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  prosperity  must  have  been 
achieved,  between  which  and  the  culture 
already  described  there  are  continual  action 
and  reaction." 

After  reading  this  definition  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  must  impress  you  as  it  did  me 
with  a  feeling  that  as  we  are  living  in  a 
so-called  civilized  country  we  have  every 
reason  to  feel,  as  the  definition  says,  that 
with  advancing  years  our  conditions  should 
improve  both  in  culture  and  material  pros- 
perity. This,  it  would  seem,  means  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  live  with  his  family 
and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  properly 
house,  clothe  and  *.ducate  them.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  each  >ear  it  grows  harder  for 
labor  to  do  this,  and  if  this  be  true,  then 
are  we  not  becoming  less  and  less  civilized 
each  year?  I  think  that  we,  both  rich  and 
poor,  would  rather  not  acknowledge  this 
as  a  fact,  and  I  feel  that  in  many  ways  it 
is  not  so.  For  I  read  continually  about  this 
and  that  thing  being  done  by  civil-spirited 
citizens  and  corporations  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  labor  and  everything  that 
comes  under  the  broad  head  of  civil  service. 
This  has  resulted  in  model  conditions  be- 
ing installed  in  community  after  com- 
munity and  new  interest  and  improved 
workmanship  being  returned  by  labor. 


I  noted,  just  a  few  days  ago,  how  one 
corporation,  in  addition  to  model  tene- 
ments, had  furnished  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert to  help  the  tenants  lay  out  their  gar- 
dens and  grounds.  My  wish  is  to  show 
that  railroad  labor  is  not  out  of  place  in 
feeling  that  their  working  conditions 
should  improve  in  a  proper  ratio  with  ad- 
vancing years  in  the  service;  and  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  are  we  getting  the  results 
that  we  as  citizens  living  in  a  civilized 
country  should  and  have  a  right  to  expect? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  losing 
ground,  are  we  not  growing  less  and  less 
civilized  ?  Some  may  say  that  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing custom  for  all  roads  to  pool  the 
runs  and  that  we  must  come  to  it.  Some 
say  that  the  good  days  in  railroading  have 
gone  by.  If  this  is  the  case,  is  our 
model  country  becoming  more  and  more 
civilized  ? 

Not  long  ago  railroad  men  had  a  bad 
reputation  as  a  class;  gradually  they  have 
grown  from  this  to  a  condition  of  thrift 
and  respectability.  Would  not  this  general 
change  all  over  our  system,  regardless  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  men,  tend  to  force 
them  back  into  the  old  rut  and  a  conse- 
quent falling  oflF  in  efficiency?  I  have  al- 
ways appreciated  the  fact  that  conditions 
here  have  been  good,  good  cabooses  and 
regular  runs,  so  that,  with  a  little  plan- 
ning, bits  of  recreation  could  be  worked  in 
without  loss  of  time.  Why  should  we  give 
up  our  conditions  for  worse  ones?  Why 
not  bring  the  worse  ones  up  to  ours? 
Would  not  that  be  a  better  standard  of 
civilization  ?  Some  may  have  a  feeling  of 
indifference  in  regard  to  this,  some  may 
not  as  yet  have  been  affected.  Fifty  years 
ago  our  fathers  united  to  protect  the  Union 
and  the  civil  rights  of  the  colored  man. 
Would  not  the  railroad  man  who  would 
not  interest  himself,  through  selfish  mo- 
tives, in  the  rights  of  his  brother,  be  a 
traitor  and  an  incumbrance  in  a  civilized 
land? 

You  may  say.  What  rights  has  a  railroad 
man?  He  has  these  rights,  at  least  in  my 
opinion:  To  be  returned  to  his  family  at 
least  every  other  day  (unless  he  is  a  spare 
man)  ;  to  have  as  many  as  possible  regular 
runs  so  that  he  can  figure  ahead  for  a  pos- 
sible church  service,  entertainment,  theater 
or  outing;  to  figure  closely  what  his  weekly 
or  monthly  income  will  be  and  not  be 
forced  to  follow  a  crowded  pooled  or  spare 
list;  that  his  terminals  will  not  be  changed 
every  spring  and  fall  with  no  view  to  the 
rights  of  the  men. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  conditions  are 
not  unreasonable  in  this  civilized  land  of 
ours.  You  may  say  that  it  would  force  a 
burden  on  the  company.  We  have  most 
of  these  conditions  now;  why  not  retain 
them?  If  this  is  a  burden,  let  them  be 
frank  and  prove  it.  In  the  recent  inves- 
tigation  over  a  raise   in   rates   it   is   said 
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that  the  railroads  were  not  frank,  that  they 
secured  the  ablest  legal  talent  and  hindered 
the  investigation  in  every  way  possible.  It 
would  seem,  until  they  were  willing  to  play 
a  fair  game  and  in  the  open,  we  would 
have  to  consider  our  cause  as  just  for  lack 
of  knowledge  to  prove  it  otherwise. 

In  the  World's  Work,  speaking  of  the 
strike  on  the  Harriman  lines,  it  was  said 
that  the  idea  was  to  force  a  recognition  of 
the  federation  of  the  unions  on  the  com- 
pany and  that  this  meant  a  labor  monop- 
oly. If  we  have  to  federate  to  secure  the 
rights  that  we  may  justly  expect  while  liv- 
ing in  this  civilized  country  when  it  is  ac- 
knowledged on  every  hand  that  wages  do 
not  advance  equally  with  the  cost  of  living, 
where  is  the  monopoly?  Or  if  it  is  a 
monopoly,  should  it  not  be  encouraged  un- 
til such  time  as  it  is  evident  it  is  taking 
advantage,  robbing  and  hoarding  great 
wealth?  The  dividends  in  this  monopoly 
have  not  been  such  as  to  form  a  string  of 
millionaires  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  as  if 
there  was  a  feeling  that  we  should  not  try 
to  own  our  homes  and  retain  our  civil 
rights  that  we  might  the  better  provide  for 
our  families,  lest  in  so  establishing  our- 
selves there  would  naturally  be  some  re- 
sistance to  periodical  changes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  stand 
strongly  against  any  reactionary  movement 
of  this  sort  on  the  B.  &  M.,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  many  old  freight 
conductors  who  have  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  a  regular  run,  as  the  freight 
service  and  passenger  service  are  not 
united.  General  promotion  seems  far 
away.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  company 
owed  these  veterans,  who  have  come  down 
from  the  link  and  pin  and  hand  brake, 
something.  For  to  put  them  back  on  locals 
or  the  so-called  "chain  gang"  would  be 
truly  the  chain  gang  indeed. 

I  note  that  Brother  Graves  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Conductor  says: 
"Jesus  Christ  drew  up  the  only  perfect 
schedule  and  He  lost  His  life  defending  it. 
But  the  schedule  He  gave  the  world  lives 
on."  This  schedule  defended  the  rights  of 
the  laboring  men,  and  let  us  unite  to  the 
end  that  these  rights  shall  not  be  taken 
away  through  the  selfish  motives  of  a  soul- 
less corporation,  so  that  those  who  come 
after  us  shall  see  and  know  that  civilization 
is  better  for  our  having  lived. 

W.  L.  Thompson. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Division  100  held  its  annual  election  of 
officers  for  1912  and  practically  elected  the 
same  officers  that  filled  the  chairs  during 
1911.  The  officers  for  1911  gave  entire 
satisfaction,  and  for  that  reason  Division 
100  honored  them  with  another  election, 
and  I  believe  it  is  good  policy  to  adopt  the 
•seniority  clause  in  the  Division  room.     If 


you  have  a  good  man  in  any  of  the  chairs, 
keep  him  there,  and  don't  change  him,  un- 
less you  promote  him  to  something  better. 
That  is  the  system  on  the  railroads;  why 
not  adopt  the  same  system  in  the  Division 
room? 

Division  100  had  the  sad  misfortune  of 
losing  two  members  during  the  month  of 
November.  Both  met  death  while  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  both  in  the 
very  prime  of  life.  Brother  Barrows  had 
only  been  a  member  of  Division  100  for  a 
short  time  and  was  well  liked  by  his  fellow 
employes  and  by  the  officials  of  the  Big 
Four  railroad.  Brother  C.  C.  Cunningham 
had  been  a  member  of  Division  100  for 
several  years,  was  an  honest,  conscientious 
gentleman,  and  was  well  liked  by  his  fel- 
low employes,  and  his  funeral  was  well  at- 
tended by  O.  R.  C.  brothers. 

The  brother  who  had  an  article  in  the 
December  Conductor  advocating  the  idea 
of  holding  all  Grand  Division  meetings  at 
Cedar  Rapids,*  Iowa,  is  certainly  on  the 
right  track.  For  my  part,  I  never  could 
see  the  object  or  what  benefits  were  re- 
ceived by  transferring  Grand  Division 
headquarters,  for  temporary  use,  from  one 
part  of  the  continent  to  the  extreme  other 
end,  when  all  instruments  for  use  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Grand  Division  have  a 
permanent  headquarters  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  The  number  of  delegates  to  Grand 
Division  meetings  should  be  reduced.  The 
number  of  delegates  is  too  large  to  be 
handled  with  efficiency,  and  some  local 
Divisions  make  a  practice  of  sending  a  dif- 
ferent delegate  to  each  Grand  Division 
meeting,  and  a  new  delegate  has  got  to  be 
a  very  wise  fellow  to  accomplish  anything 
in  his  first  term.  The  amount  of  money 
that  is  expended  at  Grand  Division  meet- 
ings seems  enormous  when  compared  with 
the  amount  of  business  transacted.  The 
expenses  of  the  Grand  Division  meetings 
ought  to  be  reduced  one-half.  The  money 
saved  could  be  very  wisely  expended  in 
the  cause  of  charity.         J.  O.  Johnson. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  recent  confession  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  McNamaras  in  Los  Angeles 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  the  cause  of 
union  labor  must  cope  with  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  restraining  and 
clarifying  processes  which  all  great  move- 
ments experience  in  their  march  toward 
the  goal;  a  pause  to  purge  and  purify 
itself  before  resuming  its  onward  course, 
as  well  as  a  caution  signal  displayed  to  or- 
ganized capital  that  two  wrongs  cannot 
make  one  right.  True,  we  must  admit  that 
too  many  of  the  great  army  of  toilers  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  pick  and  shovel 
regard  those  better  situated  in  life  as 
parasites.     A  still  greater  number  picture 
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themselves  as  Atlas  supporting  the  world 
upon  his  shoulders;  this  may  have  its  true 
aspect,  but  usually  leads  to  faulty  general- 
ization of  specific  truths. 

The  ideal  social  condition  of  those  who 
labor  should  be  in  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  depopulation  of  our  larger  cities 
and  the  Utopian  condition  of  brotherly 
love  in  which  none  is  greater  than  the 
other.  That  this  ideal  condition  is  coming 
is  beginning  to  be  the  belief  of  many  per- 
sons, but  there  are  forces  in  human  evo- 
lution to  reckon  with  which  place  its  dawn 
at  a  period  too  remote  to  count  upon. 

To  attain  this  ideal  condition,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  establish  a  system  of  uni- 
versal education  provided  for  by  the  state, 
recognizing  at  all  times  individual  genius? 
Even  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
starts  with  a  false  premise;  all  men  are 
not  created  free  and  equal.  True,  they  are 
created  free,  but  not  equal,  for  the  in- 
herited tendencies  of  ancestry  create  in 
men  that  differentiation  in  physique  and 
mentality  that  you  will  find  in  all  the  ani- 
mal kingdom;  the  draft  horse  begets  the 
draft  horse,  the  greyhound  the  greyhound, 
'*each  after  its  own  kind." 

The  ideal  condition  of  mankind  will  be 
attained  and  sustained  by  those  born  with 
the  best  fitted  bodies  and  minds,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  uplifting  of  those  created 
less  fortunately,  and  assisted  by  the  con- 
stant effort  of  nature  as  displayed  in  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  whereby 
the  common  standard  of  attainment  is 
achieved  through  the  astounding  cross- 
breeding and  hybridization  as  disclosed  in 
the  study  of  botany. 

It  is  wise  to  assume  that  nature  is  ex- 
perimenting in  like  manner  with  the  human 
species,  and  will  eventually  accomplish  in 
humanity  what  it  has  done  in  botany, 
geology,  and  the  remarkable  evolution  of 
the  bee  and  the  ant.  To  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  these  problems  the  writer  sug- 
gests the  reading  of  Maetterlinck's  "Life 
of  the  Bee,"  which  portrays  the  complete 
surrender  of  self  for  the  good  of  the  many 
and  the  absolute  control  of  natural  forces 
which  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

With  these  generalities  by  way  of 
preface,  the  writer  desires  to  express  a 
few  ideas  upon  the  Los  Angeles  incident. 
Such  tragedies  which  arise  from  time  to 
time  are  but  the  unavoidable  outbursts  of 
individual  human  passions,  always  in  men 
who  are  not  sufficiently  self-contained  to 
await  the  slow  march  of  progress. 

"Murder  most  foul,"  is  the  public  cry 
when  a  life  is  snapped  out  in  a  spasm  of 
hate.  Fortunately,  few  are  the  minds  that 
cinnot  hold  in  abeyance  the  underlying 
thoughts  of  long-continued  injustice  and 
petty  tyranny  that  lead  to  the  flaming  up 
of  human  passion  and  the  sudden  creation 
of  a  criminal. 


In  all  fairness  let  me  ask:  In  the  eyes 
of  a  merciful  and  just  Creator,  which  are 
the  more  culpable,  the  McNamaras  in  their 
anger  and  murder  of  a  score  of  fellow 
creatures,  or  the  seven  members  of  the 
hard  coal  trust  of  America  who  but  a  few 
winters  ago  held  a  meeting  and  by  one  ar- 
bitrary resolution  increased  the  price  of 
coal  one  dollar  a  ton  and  thereby  caused 
the  death,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a 
New  York  physician,  of  over  12,000  chil- 
dren in  the  City  of  New  York  alone? 

The  self-confessed  McNamara  in  his 
murderous  act  operated  under  the  sting 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  gross  injustice 
to  millions  of  his  fellows,  and  while  this 
is  no  excuse  for  the  act,  what  fit  punish- 
ment can  an  outraged  God  devise  for  the 
seven  men  who  indirectly  committed  mur- 
der by  the  wholesale  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting more  millions  in  pockets  already  bulg- 
ing with  gain? 

The  time  has  signally  arrived  for  the 
cause  of  labor  to  fight  brains  with  brains, 
adopt  the  tactics  of  its  adversaries  and 
seek  for  leaders  men  of  education  and  af- 
fairs; men  who  will  counsel  their  fellows 
in  moderation  and  yet  take  advantage  of 
all  that  the  law  and  public  sentiment  alk>w. 
To  promote  and  retain  a  man  in  any  of- 
fice, high  or  low,  in  a  labor  organization 
just  because  he  is  oftenest  on  his  feet  at 
meetings,  or  would  have  you  believe  him 
a  special  guardian  of  affairs,  is  simply  en- 
dorsing a  man's  opinion  of  himself,  gen- 
erally a  dangerous  proceeding. 

If  a  labor  union  needs  legal  counsel  it 
should  employ  a  lawyer,  and  when  it  needs 
spiritual  comfort  a  clergyman  should 
preside. 

Employ  a  lawyer  because  of  his  attain- 
ments in  the  law,  for  the  moment  sentiment 
regarding  his  affiliations,  forbears  and 
habits  is  to  qualify  him,  that  instant  he 
becomes  inefficient 

There  is  not  a  periodical  of  today  that 
represents  any  reputable  school  of  thought 
that  has  not  within  a  twelve  month  ad- 
mitted all  that  union  labor  claims,  from 
an  academic  standpoint. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  clear-think- 
ing men  who  write  down,  logically,  the 
trend  of  Iiuman  opinion  are  with  labor,. ad- 
mit its  claims  and  mark  its  progress,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  cause  will  be 
advanced  by  the  selection  of  men  for  lead- 
ers capable  of  taking  advantage  of  these 
facts.  The  really  learned  men  of  the 
nation,  who  are  not  blinded  by  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  wealth,  are  friends  worth  hav- 
ing and  should  be  cultivated. 

The  entire  friction  that  remains  seems 
to  be  in  lack  of  adjustment  of  the  actual 
machinery,  and  that  will  be  hastened  and 
not  retarded  by  the  employment  of  schol- 
arly men,  both  in  business  and  in  profes- 
sions. It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  sud- 
denly electing  uneducated  men  into  office,. 
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be  it  ever  so  humble,  whose  work  requires 
learning,  diplomacy  and  usually  a  rare 
ability  to  compete  with  those  he  meets  with 
and  .  secure  for  him  and  his  principals  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public.  The 
Los  Angeles  incident  puts  labor  unions  of 
all  classes  on  the  defensive;  the  press  and 
the  public  cry  out  against  them  and  the 
capitalist  grins  in  his  mansion  at  the  way 
the  cause  of  labor,  as  he  sees  it,  has  been 
shown  up   and  his  cause  vindicated. 

What  makes  this  condition  possible? 

Which  is  the  most  to  blame,  the  de- 
generate dynamiter  or  the  stupid  labor 
leader  who  through  crass  ignorance  boasts 
of  outraged  innocence  and  thereby  reads 
the  Los  Angeles  incident  into  the  pages  of 
union  labor  history,  causing  millions  hu- 
miliation and  chagrin  over  being  duped 
into  shedding  sympathetic  tears  for  the 
"martyr,"  and  giving  coimtless  dollars  for 
a  defense  that  was  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
tection merely? 

Had  a  wise  Gompers,  aided  by  a  strong 
staff  of  labor  leaders,  said  to  the  state  of 
California  at  the  time  of  the  McNamara 
arrest,  "If  after  a  fair  trial  you  find  these 
men  guilty  we  will  assist  you  to  seek  out 
their  associates,  if  any  there  be,  and  as- 
sist you  to  punish  them  when  proven 
guilty,"  would  not  this  have  demonstrated 
to  the  world  at  large  that  union  labor  is 
not  sponsor  for  violence  in  any  shape  or 
form;  that  the  cause  depends  upon  the  in- 
telligence with  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
public  and  on  the  inherent  fundamental 
principle  of  right  and  wrong  between  men  ? 

Think  how  much  better  off  and  stronger 
the  cause  of  union  labor  would  be  today 
with  the  body  of  thinking  men  it  is  trying 
to  convert  to  its  views  if  the  course  out- 
lined above  had  been  followed. 

Skilled  labor  unions  set  a  great  example 
for  others,  but  likewise  they  may  learn 
something  from  the  recent  lesson.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  some  organiza- 
tions to  be  narrow;  restrictions  are  being 
placed  on  delegates  so  that  to  qualify  they 
must  be  in  actual  service.  This  is  a  step 
backward  to  the  trained  eye,  as  the  fore- 
going deductions  will  prove.  You  cannot 
progress  as  rapidly  when  the  office  must 
educate  the  incumbent  as  when  conditions 
are  reversed. 

Until  union  labor  selects  for  its  repre- 
sentatives men  large  enough  in  affairs  and 
intellect  to  successfully  cope  with  present 
conditions  and  new  ones  as  they  arise,  it 
must  be  content  with  its  lot. 

That  such  a  time  will  come  is  inevitable, 
and  when  we  reach  it  the  labor  question 
will  be  solved,  not  by  djmamite  and  hate, 
but  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

This  will  come  in  the  mutual  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  while  labor  must  continue 


to  support  the  world  it  must  in  turn  de- 
pend upon  brotherhood  and  intelligence  for 
Its  support.  W.  J.  Vaughan. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grand  old  Division  103,  with  its  wheel- 
horses  of  many  summers,  met  in  regular 
session  November  19  and  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  There  were  present 
eighty-eight  members.  With  the  full  crew 
of  over  370  members  m  this  Division  we 
expect  to  assist  these  officers  in  making 
Division  103  a  prosperous  and  well  regu- 
lated body  of  conductors. 

The  officers  of  any  Division  cannot  make 
much  of  a  success  if  they  do  not  have  the 
co-operation  and  willingness  of  its  mem- 
bers in  assisting  in  the  duties  which  belong 
to  the  Order.  There  is  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  each  and  every  member  to  aid 
and  assist — and  that  applies  in  and  out  of 
the  Division  room.  If  this  one  thing  is 
lived  up  to,  there  are  brothers  (worthy 
ones,  too)  who  would  be  employed  today 
who  are  now  out,  and  the  age  limit  has 
deprived  them  of  their  many  years  of  toil ; 
and  one  great  cause  is  a  lade  of  the  assist- 
ance they  should  have  had  from  this  great 
army  of  brothers.  That  brother  who  is 
assisted  to  a  position  a  little  better  than 
you  now  hold  may  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
pay you  tenfold  at  some  future  time — if 
not,  you  have  done  your  duty  and  ful- 
filled your  obligation,  which  so  many 
brothers  forget  so  soon.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  same  stone  you  roll  in  the  way 
of  another  may  confront  you  at  some  time, 
and  the  danger  be  much  more  than  of  your 
brother.  This  is,  I  claim,  one  who  is  not 
thoughtful  of  others'  welfare  as  he  is  of 
his  own,  but  to  be  a  good,  loyal  brother 
and  manly  man,  he  must  think  of  others 
as  of  himself. 

Now,  one  thing  concerning  our  grand 
officers;  they  have  solicited  the  members 
of  the  subordinate  Divisions  for  their  sup- 
port, and  have  received  an  increase 
in  their  salaries,  which  I  am  always  in 
favor  of  an  increase  to  those  depending, 
but  it  lies  in  them  then  to  see  if  conditions 
cannot  be  made  better  for  those  whom 
they  first  depended  on  to  increase  their 
welfare.  Now  here  today  you  find  con- 
ditions deplorable,  the  best  days  of  that 
good  brother  who  has  made  himself 
capable  by  his  long  years  of  service,  and 
the  experience,  has  it  not  made  him  more 
efficient,  has  it  not  made  him  more  careful? 

Then  I  say  let  the  grand  officers  do  their 
duty  to  those  unfortunate  brothers  and  go 
before  the  heads  of  our  railway  managers 
and  legislate  for  the  brothers  who  are,  as 
is  said,  beyond  the  age  limit  of  forty.  How 
absurd !  How  many  railway  managers  are 
under  forty  years.   Do  they  think  of  or  se- 
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lectaman  of  inexperience  for  such  a  posi- 
tion? Is  it  not  of  more  importance  to  an 
official  to  have  a  man  of  experience  in 
charge  of  their  property  than  the  opposite? 
Is  it  not  better  to  retain  a  man  in  his  po- 
sition if  he  errs,  than  to  fill  his  place  with 
a  new  one  and  he  do  the  selfsame  thing, 
and  double  up  the  happening  where  the 
selfsame  thing  would  probably  never  hap- 
pen again  with  the  old  employe? 

So  I  favor  a  much  stronger  attitude  on 
the  part  of  our  grand  officers  to  make  it 
their  duty  to  legislate  for  our  older 
brothers,  who  are  able-bodied  men,  of 
whom  there  are  many  over  fifty  years  old 
who  are  more  able  and  capable  than  many 
who  are  younger.  There  has  never  been 
any  good  work  done  for  the  age  limit  men, 
only  to  dope  them  with  "Fll  see,"  but  that 
ends  the  scene.  So  I  would  suggest  that 
our  grand  officers  make  it  their  duty  to 
give  their  aid  and  assistance  to  the  dis- 
criminative brother  who  is  over  the  age 
limit  but  still  a  citizen  and  called  upon  to 
vote  on  presidential  day,  regardless  of  age. 

Why  not  disfranchise  a  man  at  the  age 
of  forty?  Are  you  in  favor  of  that?  No, 
your  superior  officer  wants  your  vote  and 
ofttimes  suggests  how  you  should  vote, 
then  throws  you  down  when  you  are  best 
able  to  serve  him.  What  can  you  do, 
brother  grand  officers,  in  behalf  of  your 
worthy  brothers  who  need  your  assistance? 
Your  report  shows  that  you  have  adjusted 
many  grievances.  Now  let  it  show  that 
this  matter  of  age  limit  can  be  lifted  to  a 
greater  degree,  and  give  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  continue  in  the  walk  of  life  in 
which  they  have  spent  their  better  days  and 
learned  no  other  vocation,  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

I  am  not  censuring  the  grand  officers  for 
what  they  haven't  done,  or  what  they  have 
done,  nor  am  I  complaining  of  duties  left 
to  be  taken  up,  but  I  long  to  see  the  day 
when  this  matter  of  age  limit  will  be  taken 
up  by  our  grand  officers;  and  if  the  ap- 
plicant is  an  able-bodied  man,  why  is  he 
not  more  fitted  to  have  charge  of  a  train 
and  the  care  of  lives  and  property  than  an 
inexperienced  one?  My  appeal  to  you  will 
be  sanctioned,  I  dare  say,  by  all  concerned, 
and  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  so  you 
have  done  your  duty,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful  servant. 

I  will  further  suggest  that  a  brother  who 
is  out  of  employment  in  train  service  and 
is  refused  employment  on  account  of  the 
age  limit  should  be  exempt  from  grand 
dues;  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
clusion as  to  what  to  do  with  the  old  con- 
ductor, then  why  grind  him  down  with  all 
this,  also  the  assessments  that  are  exacted 
from  all  members.  I  feel  that  there  were 
some  sleepy  delegates  who  attended  our 
last  Grand  Division  by  not  looking  out  for 


their  helpless  brothers  and  not  allowing 
them  to  be  assessed  as  though  they  were 
making  the  salary  of  old,  when  they  could 
afford  to  do  so. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  says  there  is  room  for 
some  applicants  as  inspectors?  And  if  you 
take  notice  it  also  says  that  those  applying 
must  not  be  over  forty  years  old.  Who  is 
more  eligible  than  those  who  have  served 
many  years  as  conductors  or  trainmen  for 
such  a  position  as  inspector?  Why  is  this 
discrimination  tolerated  by  the  diflFerent  or- 
ganizations, I  shall  ask?  You,  brothers, 
who  hold  good  positions  today,  never  give 
these  things  a  thought,  only  when  your 
superior  says,  "Your  services  arc  no  longer 
required,*'  and  then  your  thoughts  go  out 
and  you  think  of  the  age  limit  that  has 
been  a  curse  to  the  faithful  supporters  of 
revenue  gained  by  our  railroads;  think  of 
it  now,  and  do  not  wait  to  give  that  sup- 
port to  your  brothers  who  are  in  need  at 
present. 

The  eyes  of  the  public  are  now  centered 
on  organized  labor  because  of  the  das- 
tarly  deeds  of  the  McNamaras  who  were 
traitors  to  their  order;  not  only  that,  but 
murderers.  To  show  to  the  public  that  we, 
as  an  or^nized  body  of  conductors,  teach 
the  upliftmg  of  our  brothers  and  those  who 
are  not  loyal  to  their  obligation,  and  a 
help  to  our  brothers,  punish  them  in  a  way 
that  not  only  the  intenders  but  they  them- 
selves will  not  err  again.  If  it  was  not 
that  we  are  organized,  in  what  a  de- 
plorable condition  things  would  be  on  rail- 
roads. The  public  must  be  taught  that 
conditions  today  on  railroads  in  the  way 
of  safety  and  comforts  of  travel  are 
brought  about  b^  the  efforts  of  organized 
conductors,  engineers,  firemen  and  train- 
men, so  the  conditions  are  what  you  make 
them;  then  let  your  efforts  stand  for 
fidelity,  justice  and  charity. 

One  other  matter  I  should  like  to  see 
brought  about  for  the  good  of  the  Order 
and  also  betterment  for  the  old  brother,  is 
to  stop  this  increase  of  assessments  and 
the  insurance  rate  with  its  advance.  What 
are  the  consequences?  Why,  it's  going  to 
drive  out  the  unemployed,  for  the  expense 
is  going  to  be  too  great  ifor  them  to  keep 
it  up,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  money 
they  have  been  paying  in  for  these  many 
years?  Does  it  go  back  to  their  families? 
I  guess  not. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  a 
fault-finder,  but  I  do  believe  the  old  con- 
ductor or  the  unemployed  conductor  is  im- 
posed upon  in  a  measure  more  than  he 
should  be.  So  if  the  Golden  Rule  is  fol- 
lowed a  little  more  closely  and  the  old  pil- 
grims given  a  chance  to  stay  in  line,  I  be- 
lieve the  duty  is  fulfilled. 

C.  E.  Warren. 
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Nashville,  Tenn. 

Beginning  with  1912  a  new  year  presents 
a  clean  blank  whereon  we  must  write  an- 
other year's  record  of  our  organization. 
What  shall  that  record  be?  I  am  aware 
that  this  duty  is  burdened  with  new  and 
grave  responsibilities.  With  this  oppor- 
tunity come  new  hopes,  new  plans,  new 
joys'  and  maybe  new  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments. From  the  tenor  of  some  of 
our  correspondents  during  the  past  year, 
I  am  impressed  with  their  optimism.  I 
sometimes  wondered  if  the  muses  smiled 
auspiciously;  or  if  the  genius  of  inspira- 
tion has  invested  their  minds  and  hearts 
with  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm.  In- 
voluntarily, they  must  feel  a  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  the  uplift  of  our  mem- 
bership. With  this  New  Year's  greeting  I 
wish  to  assure  them  that  my  heart  is 
equally  filled  with  a  tender  burden  of  in- 
terest afid  good  will  at  this,  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  life  of  our  noble  Order. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  and  un- 
tried year  of  our  existence  as  relates  to  the 
interest  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors. To  some  of  us  the  new  year  will 
bring  weal,  to  others  woe;  but  to  our  or- 
ganization, let  us  unite  in  its  great  common 
cause  and  redeem  by  conduct  that  which 
we  pledged  in  obligation.  New  issues, 
doubtless,  will  arise  which  will  involve 
patience  and  intelligence  to  adjust.  I  earn- 
estly hope  when  questions  of  importance 
are  presented  for  settlement,  our  members 
will  temporize,  and  discuss  their  needs  and 
views  dispassionately.  I  am  not  a  pessi- 
mist, but  I  do  think  we  should  learn  toad- 
just  our  differences  with  less  strife  and 
bickering. 

We  should  regard  obligation  more 
sacred.  We  must  adhere  to  the  honorable 
ethics  of  procedure.  It  is  incumbent  that 
we  hold  inviolate  the  moral  standard  of 
influence  among  ourselves.  To  do  this,  we 
should  be  careful  to  choose  practical, 
broad-gauge  men  to  represent  us.  We 
need  more  men  of  this  type,  with  a  true 
sense  of  duty  and  less  narrow-minded, 
hide-bound,  near-sighted  dogmatism.  We 
are  in  need  of  more  substance  and  less 
ceremony.  More  hard  hustling  and  less 
abuse  and  criticism.  We  need  individual 
character.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  best  opportunities  to  learn  and 
improve  through  observation.  I  have 
heard,  "No  education  today  is  so  elegant, 
useful  and  complete  as  that  attained 
through  the  traveling  public.  No  mind 
should  be  so  broad  and  free  from  prejudice 
of  narrow  limits  as  the  conductor,  whose 
associations  had  been  among  all  classes, 
whether  that  class  be  refined  and  learned 
or  coarse  and  untrained.**  And  from  no 
one  can  character  reflect  with  a  more  bril- 
liant satisfaction  than  a  conductor. 

"Reflection  is  the  mother  of  genius.'*     I 


have  passed  through  the  period  of  doubt 
and  now  see  the  light,  and  keeping  my 
eyes  on  the  star  of  hope,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve there  is  a  future  for  my  brothers  yet. 

I  have  read  several  letters  in  the  Con- 
ductor wherein  the  office  of  "salaried  chair- 
man" was  discussed.  My  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  to  the  one  in  the  De- 
cember issue  by  "The  Iconoclast.**  which  I 
deem  pertinent  facts,  and  will  make  some 
"galled  jade  wince.'*  I  doff  my  hat  to 
Brother  Mox  of  Harrisburg.  Continuously 
for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  transportation  depart- 
ment of  the  L.  &  N.  railroad.  During  these 
years  of  service  I  have  seen  and  appre- 
ciated the  marvelous  expansion  and  great 
progress  developed  in  railroading,  as  af- 
fects the  company  and  its  employes.  The 
ideal  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  prevail- 
ing at  this  time  is  broader  and  more  firm 
than  ever  before.  The  employer  and  the 
employe  realize  that  their  interest  in  each 
other  materializes  to  the  mutual  profit  and 
welfare  of  both.  With  the  advanced 
method  of  modem  transpbrtation,  with  the 
increased  volume  of  business,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  quick  dispatch,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  devise  a  better  means  of  adjust- 
ment— hence  the  office  of  salaried  chair- 
man. I  think  it  will  prove  a  success  if  we 
select  good  and  true  men.  I  have  always 
insisted  that  the  "office  should  seek  the 
man."  The  best  evidence  of  a  man's  in- 
efficiency is  to  see  him  electioneering  to 
place  himself  either  on  a  local  committee 
or  make  himself  salaried  chairman. 

It  has  become  current  with  many  of  our 
brothers,  "If  ^ou  wish  to  be  immune  from 
discipline,  enjoy  special  favors,  and  sport 
an  annual  pass,  get  yourself  elected  on  the 
committee."  I  hope  this  is  imaginary — in 
fact,  I  am  sure  it  is;  anyhow  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  man  who  tries  to  perpetuate 
himself  where  he  can  always  bask  in  the 
limelight  of  the  management. 

I  believe  that  to  reach  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  our  committees  must  have  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  men  they  repre- 
sent. This  is  impossible  if  they  are  ex- 
tended courtesies  not  enjoyed  by  older  and 
more  experienced  men  in  the  service. 
Brothers,  this  local  committee  makes  your 
salaried  chairmen,  and  it  devolves  upon 
you  to  weed  out  the  parasites  if  your  sal- 
aried chairman  is  delinquent. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  salaried  chairman 
is  the  most  important  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  system  of  local  brotherhood  of  our  or- 
ganization. Upon  his  wise  and  capable  ad- 
ministration depends  our  entire  welfare, 
both  as  members  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  as 
individual  men.  He  must  not  be  handi- 
capped by  prejudice  or  bias  toward  any 
party  or  measure.  He  must  be  capable  of 
a  square  deal  and  all  the  advantages  which 
it  can  bring  to  his  constituents.    To  find 
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such  an  executive,  "the  office  must  seek  the 
man."  To  succeed,  a  salaried  chairman 
must  have  capacity,  sturdiness  of  purpose, 
appreciation  of  justice,  fidelity  and  con- 
servatism. This  office  carries  with  it  the 
compliment  of  business  and  distinction,  and 
it  reduces  the  dignity  of  the  position  when 
subjected  to  political  scramble. 

If  the  office  goes  out  and  seeks  the  man, 
and  if  he  is  honestly  elected,  he  will  be 
mindful  of  his  duty  and  more  amenable  to 
the  Order,  than  if  he  gets  the  office  throupjh 
political  maneuvers,  which  necessarily 
pledges  him  in  advance  to  particular  inter- 
ests of  his  campaign  henchmen. 

We  cannot  exercise  too  great  care  in  se- 
lecting our  salaried  chairman.  We  do  not 
want  a  man  who  will  revel  in  the  red  flag 
with  his  first  sip  of  authority  over  other 
men,  or,  like  new  wine,  fire  upon  the  pal- 
ate and  fume  upon  the  brain. 

We  do  not  want  men  as  salaried  chair- 
men who  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  them 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  our  Grand  Divi- 
sion. We  do  not  want  men  who  seem  to 
regard  their  obligation  as  a  mere  plati- 
tude, a  formality  and  not  binding.  With 
men  like  that,  there  can  be  no  reverence 
for  law,  they  look  forward  only  to  drawing 
their  salary  and  how  to  keep  themselves  in 
office. 

I  notice  some  of  the  brothers  are  char- 
acterized as  "knockers."  They  are  all 
right,  and  have  a  right  to  express  them- 
selves. The  "parasite"  and  "fraternal  im- 
position" fears  the  "knocker,"  because  he 
gets  his  eyes  open  and  "speaks  his 
sentiments." 

The  engineers'  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  after 
a  month's  conference  between  their  com- 
mittee and  the  management  claim  to  have 
gotten  a  handsome  advance  in  salary.  The 
conductors  have  their  ear  to  the  rail  and 
are  awaiting  developments. 

W.  T.  McAtee. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Central  system  returned  home  in  time  to 
put  their  feet  under  the  table  for  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  after  being  in  session  with 
the  management  at  Chicago  thirty-one  days. 
It  is  highly  gratifying  to  all  our  members 
to  know  that,  in  the  revision  of  the  sched- 
ule, working  conditions  for  all  our  brothers 
were  greatly  improved  and  many  changes 
made  of  interest  to  them,  especially  ter- 
minal overtime.  The  entire  committee 
feel  that  the  mission  on  which  they  went 
bore  good  fruit  and  fine  results.  The  meet- 
ing was  harmonious  from  start  to  finish 
and  it  is  to  Assistant  General  Manager  T. 
J.  Foley's  credit  to  say  that  he  not  only 
readily  but  willingly  acceded  to  the  re- 
quests made  of  him  and  his  company,  and 
today  our  men  feel  that  our  assistant  gen- 
eral   manager    is    one    of    the    broadest- 


minded  men  and  most  equitable  and  just 
that  can  be  found  in  the  land.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  Mr.  Foley  in- 
vited Vice-President  Park  to  the  commit- 
tee room  and  he  addressed  our  committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  "Pension  Plan"  and 
other  subjects,  and  his  kind  feeling  toward 
organized  labor  impressed  the  committee 
with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Park  is  our  friend; 
he  also  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
harmony  that  prevailed  between  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  their  trainmen. 

A  most  efficient  general  committee  was 
elected,  composed  of  Brother  J.  C.  Turner 
of  Canton,  Miss.,  who  was  re-elected  gen- 
eral chairman,  and  Brother  E.  M.  Moales 
of  Division  108,  general  secretary.  Brother 
Youngblood  was  elected  vice-chairman, 
which  insures  a  harmonious  and  prosper- 
ous future.  On  the  whole,  the  O.  R.  C. 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  personnel  of 
the  committee,  and  our  best  wishes  are 
with  them  for  1912  and  all  time  to  come. 

In  a  great  many  Divisions,  it  is  a  cus- 
tom to  bury  our  deceased  brothers  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  Order,  and  it  is  a  thought 
upon  which  many  of  us  love  to  dwell; 
how,  some  day,  when  our  labors  are  over 
and  we  are  carried  to  our  last  resting  ^lace, 
there  will  be  a  long  procession  of  friends 
and  brothers  following  our  remains  to  the 
cemetery ;  and  having  gone  through  with 
the  beautiful  burial  ceremony  of  the  Order, 
return  home  mourning  our  sad  taking 
away  and  yet  consoled  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  done  the  last  loving  service 
they  could  for  us,  and  hoping  that,  some 
day,  sooner  or  later,  other  good  brother 
O.  R.  C.  conductors  will  do  the  same  for 
them.  In  many  division  terminals,  where 
there  is  a  Division  of  the  Order;  when  a 
conductor  is  buried  it  is  customary  for  all 
conductors  to  attend,  and  distance  nor 
weather  conditions  do  not  prevent  a  full 
attendance  of  all  members  in  town;  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  good  O.  R.  C.  conductors  to  attend  a 
brother's  funeral,  unless  for  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  they  are  kept  away. 

Memphis  Division  175  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  360  brothers  in  good  standing  at 
this  writing.  With  such  a  large  member- 
ship we  might  well  expect  to  see  a  large 
attendance  at  our  funerals— one  that  would 
be  a  lasting  testimonial  to  the  esteem  and 
respect  due  the  dead.  What  are  the  cold, 
hard,  indisputable  facts  in  the  case?  When 
the  weather  is  disagreeable,  freezing  or 
raining,  one  brother  is  very  busy,  another 
has  to  go  out  in  a  few  hours,  a  third  sud- 
denly recollects  an  important  engagement, 
another  feels  badly  himself,  and  so  on  un- 
til with  such  an  array  of  excuses  that  the 
sad  duty  devolves  upon  a  small  number  of 
faithful  brothers  who  conscientiously,  lov- 
ingly and  devotedly  do  their  duty.  The 
old-timers,  many  of  whom  are  bent  with 
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age  and  other  infirmities  and  would  for 
that  cause  sooner  than  any  other  have  a 
right  to  be  excused,  are  generally  the  best 
represented  and  most  prompt  to  come  for- 
ward and  oflFer  their  services.  They  set  an 
example  that  the  younger  conductors  would 
do  well  to  emulate.  These  old  veterans 
show  by  their  faithful  attendance  on  such 
occasions  that  the  principles  of  the  Order 
are  a  part  of  their  being,  and  while  they 
have  a  proper  idea  of  their  duties  and  ob- 
ligations to  their  fellow  man  they  do  not 
try  and  escape  them  merely  because  they 
fear  too  much  rain  or  too  hot  a  sun.  Those 
whom  we  could  reasonably  expect  to  at- 
tend our  funerals  and  who  in  reality  come 
least  of  all,  are  our  young  conductors.  This 
is  not  commendable.  It  is  lamentable  and, 
in  many  instances,  inexcusable.  Brothers, 
isn't  it  time  we  should  make  a  change  in 
this  respect?  Let  us  remind  these  young 
brothers  that  in  becoming  members  of  the 
Order  they  voluntarily  assume  solemn  ob- 
ligations and  that  there  yet  remain  duties 
to  be  performed  that  they  must  not  evade 
or  neglect  without  violating  their  obliga- 
tion. Do  you  young  brothers  ever  stop  to 
realize  that  you  may  be  the  next  to  answer 
the  summons,  and  that  as  you  deal  with 
others  you  may  receive  like  treatment? 

V.  R.  Byrd. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  "Iconoclast"  in  the  September,  "Red" 
in  the  October,  and  other  brothers  in  the 
November  and  December  Conductor  invite 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  columns  to 
advocate  our  views  at  this  opportune  time 
for  or  against  the  proposition  to  amend 
Section  68  of  the  statutes,  the  amendment 
to  consist  of  the  following,  to  be  inserted 
after  the  word  "head"  in  line  4 :  "All  sal- 
aried chairmen  will  render  a  monthly  re- 
port to  the  grand  secretary  and  treasurer 
at  the  close  of  each  calendar  month  show- 
ing his  location,  miles  traveled,  Divisions 
visited,  and  a  summary  of  work  done  each 
day  during  the  month.  A  copy  of  this  re- 
port shall  be  furnished  each  Division  on 
the  system  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of 
the  month  following." 

From  Brother  "Iconoclast's"  letter  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  general 
chairmen  themselves  at  the  thirty-third 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Division.  Judging 
from  the  same  source,  every  general  chair- 
man, from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn,  was  pres- 
ent and  lent  his  influence  to  defeat  the 
amendment.  I  have  no  copy  of  the  min- 
utes handy.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
and  would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment had  I  been  in  Jacksonville  in  any  of- 
ficial capacity,  because  I  believe  a  report 
of  this  kind  would  hinder  a  general  chair- 
man in  a  great  many  instances.  Had  the 
amendment  carried  it  would,  to  my  mind, 
have  the  general  chairmen  vieing  with  each 


other  in  the  matter  of  mileage  made  and 
Divisions  visited,  and  the  "summary  of 
work  done"  would  suffer  consequently. 

As  the  summary  of  work  done  is  what 
we  are  after,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  actions  of  the  general 
chairmen  remaining  as  at  present.  Let  him 
be  the  judge  of  the  mileage  and  the  visits. 
Let  us  be  the  judges  of  the  summary  of 
work  done.  And  let  us  deliver  our 
"charge"  to  a  jury  of  twelve  of  our  re- 
instated brother  peers  and  abide  by  their 
verdict. 

Then,  candidly,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
a  general  chairman  should  be  barred  from 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion. I  do  not  consider  his  time  lost  or 
that  he  is  neglecting  the  interests  of  his 
employes.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  he 
should  go.  Go  and  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession. Go  and  influence  legislation  for 
the  betterment  of  his  employes.  For  who 
is  better  qualified  to  suggest  improvements 
than  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions over  his  respective  system  from  our 
standpoint  than  the  general  chairman? 
The  general  chairmen  are,  as  a  rule,  se- 
lected from  the  ranks  for  their  "personal 
address,  business-like  manner  and  tact" 
(see  "Veritas,"  page  913,  December  Con- 
ductor). And  I  agree  with  "Veritas  when 
he  states  he  would  be  willing  to  let  them 
run  the  Grand  Division.  General  chairmen 
could  be  instructed  in  the  same  manner  as 
delegates  are,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  they 
could  follow  their  instructions  with  a  great 
deal  more  economy  and  better  results  than 
some  of  the  delegates  who  attend.  The 
delegate,  as  a  rule,  is  actuated  by  local 
conditions  in  his  own  bailiwick.  The  gen- 
eral chairman,  who  is  up  to  date,  is  in 
touch  with  the  whole  system  and  has  in 
mind  legislation  for  us  as  a  whole.  As  I 
before  stated,  I  believe  the  daily  report 
would  only  serve  as  an  additional  task  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  general  chairman  and 
of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  members. 
Take  any  of  our  several  grievances  last 
disposed  of  or  pending.  Let  us  see  what 
figure  the  report  would  cut  in  any  one  of 
them.  Exhibit  A,  for  instance;  he,  in  get- 
ting the  necessary  information,  interviews, 
etc.,  travels  ump  miles,  visits  ump  Divi- 
sions. This  would  fill  space  on  the  report 
and  that's  about  all.  His  summary  would 
hardly  be  interesting  to  a  brother  involved 
until  the  case  was  finished. 

Mileage  and  visits  win  in  this  exhibit; 
summary,  the  real  thing,  a  bad  second. 

In  Exhibit  B,  he  has  all  the  necessary 
information,  etc.,  covering  his  case.  He  is 
waiting  for  an  audience  with  the  manage- 
ment. He  is  next  on  the  list.  His  chance 
will  come  when  the  management  disposes 
of  the  cases  having  prior  claim.  By  cases 
I  mean  such  things  as  the  grievances  of 
other  crafts  who  may  have  their  commit- 
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tecs  after  the  same  official  with  whom  our 
general  chairman  seeks  an  audience.  As 
the  termination  of  the  matters  occupying 
the  official  in  question  is  uncertain,  I  think 
it  is  good  policy  for  our  representative  to 
dispense  with  the  mileage  and  visits  and 
remain  stationary  long  enough  to  adjust 
the  grievance  he  has  in  hand. 

In  this  exhibit  the  mileage  and  visits 
suffer,  but  the  summary  of  work  done  be- 
comes interesting  reading,  as  it  probably 
proclaims  the  reinstatement  of  some  un- 
fortunate brother  or  some  concession 
granted  that  materially  affects  us  as  a 
whole. 

Again  I  say,  let  us  not  hamper  our  gen- 
eral representative  with  so  trivial  a  thing 
as  a  daily  report  The  details  hardly  make 
what  we  want.  The  quarterly  report  and 
his  reports  to  Divisions  covering  their 
cases  handled  seems  sufficient  In  closing 
I  am  going  to  call  the  brothers'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  of  Dixie,  the  South- 
eastern Association,  have  lately  had  con- 
ferred on  us  a  new  schedule  of  wages. 
There  were  some  thirteen  roads,  I  believe, 
parties  to  the  settlement  negotiated  through 
the  medium  of  the  legal  mediators  under 
the  Erdman  act.  And  today  I  believe  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  settlement  is  con- 
strued in  as  many  different  ways  as  there 
were  roads  represented.  The  general  chair- 
men have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  get- 
ting a  standard  construction  put  on  this 
settlement,  and  at  the  present  writing  some 
of  it  is  still  to  go  before  the  mediators, 
as  the  grand  officers  and  chairmen  and 
the  roads  involved  could  not  reach  an 
agreement 

This  will  explain  to  some  of  the  brothers' 
satisfaction  why  their  general  chairman 
neglected  to  visit  their  Divisions.  And  I 
am  sure  their  (the  general  chairmen)  mile- 
age reports  would  have  suffered.  And  I 
am  also  sure  that  ours  (the  conductors) 
have  materially  gained.      Mine  Run  334. 


Concord,  N.  H. 

Concord  Division  No.  335  was  bom 
September  11,  1892,  and  has  been  a  power 
in  wage  schedule  and  in  other  important 
matters  that  required  wise  counsel  and  de- 
termination on  the  B.  &  M.  system.  At 
one  time  this  Division  had  ninety-three 
members,  but  on  the  organization  of 
Woodsville  Division  No.  417  we  lost  thirty- 
eight  members.  Still  we  are  growing  in 
membership  and  still  on  the  map,  with  six 
initiations  for  January,  1912,  and  more  in 
sight — that  is  why  your  correspondent 
rushes  into  print  At  our  annual  meeting 
officers  were  elected  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
social  time. 

The  Concord  division  of  the  B.  &  M. 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  Southern  divi- 
sion, and  as  a  reminder  to  the  boys,  a 
longer  run,  larger  tonnage,  a  home  at  each 


end  of  the  run,  and  quite  often  a  blow 
from  the  axe;  still  we  have  one  blessed 
consolation  and  a  friend  in  need,  the 
Order;  let's  hold  it  up,  talk  it  up  until 
every  mother's  son  who  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership shall  be  enrolled  on  the  books  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  on  the 
system.  J.  H.  Flanders. 


Denver,  Colo. 

I  had  not  intended  to  take  any  more 
space  soon,  but  because  of  the  season, 
Christmas,  good  will  to  men,  and  because 
Division  44  has  decided  to  have  not  one 
Conductor  correspondent,  but  a  committee, 
who  will  try  to  voice  some  if  not  all  of 
its  members*  sentiments  during  the  coming 
year;  and  because  they  will  hardly  get  to 
it  before  the  time  limit  for  the  January 
number  is  up,  here  is  a  thought  or  two  that 
may  be  worth  calling  attention  to: 

If  anything  will  be  worth  while  just  prior 
to  Grand  Division  meet,  or  worth  using 
space  for  at  that  time,  it  is  worth  much 
more  now,  while  there  is  time  for  consid- 
eration or  discussion.  And  notwithstand- 
ing those  decisions  already  made  along  the 
lines  of  centralizing,  expense  saving,  better 
service  from  those  that  the  membership 
pays,  and  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con, 
the  stubborn  facts  obtrude  themselves  that 
as  our  Order  has  grown  its  original  or  re- 
vised methods  of  doing  business  have  not 
grown — at  least  not  along  the  lines  that 
nearly,  if  not  all,  businesses  have. 

We  still,  for  instance,  stick  to  the  "ex- 
cursion" idea  for  Grand  Divisions;  we  still 
make  the  larger  Divisions  help  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  the  little  Divisions'  delegates; 
that  at  the  same  time  not  only  does  not 
assist,  but  very  materially  hinders  the  work 
by  mere  force  of  numbers — ^leaving  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  the  right  of  a 
representative  of  a  few  men  to  have  a  vote 
of  same  value  as  that  of  a  representative 
of  many  times  more  members,  and  with  all 
due  courtesy  to  the  little  fellow,  and  the 
arguments  for  him,  it  is  certainly  not  fair. 
Some  time,  somewhere,  some  member  will 
evolve  a  district  plan,  or  some  other  plan, 
that  will  be  not  only  fair  to  all,  but  will  at 
the  same  time  cut  down  the  present 
farcical  proceedure.  Think  of  it  And 
think,  too,  seriously  of  what  Brother  Tim 
Farrell  tells  you,  viz.,  that  some  of  your 
expensive  troubles  are  your  own  fault. 

The  grand  officers  are  not  wholly  respon- 
sible; maybe  it  would  be  well,  just  for  a 
change,  for  some  of  our  delegates  to  go 
instructed.  I  know  that  this  will  not  be 
popular,  but  it  might  help  some.  It  could 
hardly  make  them  do  worse,  judging  by 
the  quite  general  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction one  hears;  but  a  thought  I  recently 
heard  expressed  in  the  Division  seems  ap- 
plicable,  i.   e.,   "Committees  are  what  the 
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members  make  them.*'  So  are  delegates; 
so  are  salaried  general  chairmen — and 
along  the  "Good  Will"  idea  these  latter  no 
more  than  others  are  assisted  by  unneces- 
sary nagging.  I  have  tried  to  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
positions,  and  given  reasons  why;  I  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers want  the  office,  as  apparently  some  do, 
why,  pay  the  price  and  stop  grumbling. 
We  have  times  upon  us  at  this  time  that 
only  need  the  word  to  become  panicky; 
the  conditions  are  all  here,  and  most  busi- 
ness men  are  and  have  been  curtailing  ex- 
penses. Are  experience  or  object  lessons 
to  be  of  any  benefit?  If  not,  and  you  want 
these  luxuries  of  salaried  chairmen  and 
Grand  Division  excursions,  keep  them  by 
all  means,  but  do  not  try  to  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility.   Pay. 

I  said  at  starting  that  Division  44  in- 
tended giving  you  some  of  its  members' 
thoughts  in  1912  by  committee;  look  for 
the  articles,  for  they  will  be  well  worth 
your  time  and  thought,  as  we  have  some 
thinkers  and  some  of  them  are  on  the  first 
month's  committee.  Then  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  do  it  now,  or  at  least  between 
now  and  next  election  of  delegates.  Then 
cut  out  the  "Good  Fellov/*  idea  and  send 
what  you  all  have,  a  representative. 

F.  D.  Elliott. 


Chicago,  111. 

The  annual  overflow  meeting  of  Division 
No.  1  was  held  the  last  meeting  day  in  No- 
vember— election  day.  Chairs  had  to  be 
brought  into  the  large  hall  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  rush.  I  strongly  surmise 
that,  although  belonging  to  Division  No.  1, 
many  of  the  brothers  who  were  there  that 
day  felt  as  if  they  were  visitors.  Of  course, 
it  is  better  to  go  to  Division  meeting  once 
a  year  than  not  to  go  at  all,  but  it  does 
seem  as  if  members  might  arrange  their 
affairs  so  as  to  attend  meetings  more  often 
than  annually,  semi-annually,  or  even  quar- 
terly. To  make  myself  perfectly  clear  on 
this  point,  I  am  going  to  quote  a  paragraph 
in  my  last  letter,  which  appears  to  me  to 
hit  the  mark: 

"I  am  fearful  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  members  of  the  Order  do  not  realize 
nor  take  upon  themselves  the  amount  of 
individual  responsibility  their  membership 
in  the  Order  necessarily  places  upon  them 
— that  it  is  their  Order,  their  work,  and 
that  a  part  of  its  progress,  or  lack  of  it,  is 
chargeable  to  them — ^to  each  individual 
member.  That  such  responsibility  is 
shirked,  ignored,  or  not  comprehended  is 
painfully  apparent  in  the  lamentable  lack 
of  attendance  at  Division  meetings.** 

I  notice  the  letter  in  the  Conductor  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  signed  "W.  B.  W."  I 
do  not  know  exactly  who  '*W.  B.  W."  is, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would 


need  but  one  guess.  My  interest  in  the 
letter  is  principally  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  brother  speaks  so  very  confidently  of 
the  advantages  of  Florida.  He  speaks  con- 
fidently and  knowingly,  but  he  does  not 
paint  a  picture  which  would  be  misleading, 
or  which  would  infer  that  if  you  went  to 
■  Florida  all  you  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  hold  your  hands  and  look  happy.  Be- 
tween the  lines,  I  can  read  that  "W.  B. 
W."  means  that  if  you  went  to  Florida  and 
worked  as  hard  there  as  you  would  any 
other  place  you  probably  would  make  a 
good  thing  of  it. 

I  read  the  letter  from  Brother  Petty 
with  open-eyed  wonder,  and  when  I  had 
finished  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  "Truly,  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  are  mirac- 
ulous." The  only  suggestion  I  have  in 
connection  with  the  letter  is  to  request 
Brother  Petty  and  all  other  brothers  to 
read  my  October  letter  again.  Regarding 
that  part  of  the  final  paragraph  of  Brother 
Petty 's  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "join- 
ing us  to  control  us,"  I  would  say  that  I 
joined  the  Order  in  1886. 

C.  D.  Kellogg. 


Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Division  503, 
November  20,  all  the  old  officers  were  re- 
elected. A  goodly  attendance  was  present, 
including  visiting  brothers  from  Divisions 
470,  111,  and  395,  Salt  Lake  City.  Senior 
Vice-President  Sheppard  presided  and 
highly  complimented  the  Division  on  the 
harmonious  manner  in  which  it  is  officered. 
Following  the  election  of  officers  we  were 
entertained  by  Brother  Sheppard  for  nearly 
an  hour  with  an  instructive  and  humorous 
discourse.  As  an  entertainer  Brother 
Sheppard  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  We 
were  also  favored  with  good  talks  by 
Brothers  Rail,  secretary  of  Division  111; 
Spears  of  Division  470 ;  Baird  and  others. 
At  a  joint  installation  of  officers  of  Divi- 
sion 503  and  Angel  City  Division  84,  L.  A., 
at  the  Walker  theater  December  4,  and  our 
worthy  sisters  outdid  themselves  in  hospi- 
tality. Brother  Sheppard  was  again  very 
much  in  evidence  and  complimented  the 
ladies  very  highly  on  their  efficiency.  Upon 
being  asked  by  the  ladies  to  show  what  the 
men  could  do  Brother  Sheppard  replied : 
"While  we  may  not  be  able  to  cut  the  cor- 
ners quite  as  square  and  artistically  as  our 
worthy  sisters  have  done,  we  will  show 
them  we  can  get  there  just  the  same." 
And  believe  us,  we  surely  did.  After  the 
installation  of  officers  we  were  treated  to 
as  dainty  a  repast  as  a  hungry  mortal  could 
wish  to  sit  down  to.  If  ever  a  bunch  of 
"dry  land  sailors"  thoroughly  enjoyed 
themselves  we  did  last  Monday  night.  We 
extend  to  the  sisters  our  most  gracious 
thanks  for  the  swell  elegant  time  they  gave 
us.      Your    correspondent,    speaking    for 
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himself,  felt  a  good  deal  like  the  country 
boy  making  his  first  call  and  couldn't  break 
away. 

Brother  and  Sister  J.  E.  Kartell  gave  a 
card  party  and  luncheon  at  their  beautiful 
home  last  month  and  entertained  as  only 
those  who  have  accepted  their  hospitality 
can  attest.  J.  E.  S. 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Railway  labor  classes  are  sadly  in  need 
of  a  law  providing  just,  and  full  compensa- 
tion, for  them  and  their  dependents,  for  in- 
juries and  loss  of  life  sustained  during  em- 
ployment. In  order  to  properly  safeguard 
its  interests  labor  must  take  an  active  part 
in  the  framing  of  the  kind  of  law  it  wants, 
as  well  as  working  for  its  enactment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  labor  unions  our 
national  legislators  became  so  impressed 
with  the  crying  need  that  congress  in  June, 
1910,  by  joint  resolution  provided  for  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  employers'  liability  and  compensa- 
tion to  workmen.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  two  senators,  two  representatives, 
an  editor  and  a  railway  president,  was  to 
report  to  congress,  through  the  president, 
this  month.  Much  valuable  data  and  in- 
formation have  been  furnished  this  com- 
mittee and  much  more  help  promised  from 
the  mass  meetings  of  the  brotherhoods  to 
discuss  and  frame  drafts  of  their  wants  in 
regard  to  amounts,  manner,  and  duration 
of  payments  in  cases  of  death,  total  dis- 
ability, temporary  and  permanent  partial 
disability;  also  their  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations as  to  changes  in  the  hours  of 
service  law  applicable  to  common  carriers 
in  interstate  traffic. 

There  has  been  much  legislation,  national 
and  state,  in  regard  to  liability  of  employ- 
ers and  workmen's  compensation  in  case  of 
accidents  resulting  in  mjury  or  death  to 
the  employe  of  late  years,  which  was  all 
good  and  intended  to  be  so.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, through  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  corporations  to  any — even  the  most 
moderate — law  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  and  limb  and  the  unfavorable  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  toward  the  work- 
men by  the  courts,  have  resulted  in  their 
practical  nullification.  At  least,  our  most 
important  laws  of  this  nature  have  become 
so  befrilled  with  interpretations  and  in- 
terpolations of  "contributory  negligence," 
"fellow  servant,"  "assumption  of  risk"  and 
"waiving  of  rights"  rulings,  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  injured  or  killed 
workman  or  their  defendants  to  recover 
even  a  portion  of  the  lawfully  intended 
damages. 

The  employer,  or  corporation,  must  bear 
the  burden  of  expense  caused  by  accidents 
to  machinery  or  other  property  which  can- 
not be  repaired  or  replaced  without  cash. 
The  human  loss  can  be  replaced  at  little  or 


no  cash.  As  long  as  this  condition  exists 
the  employer  will  remain  practically  indif- 
ferent to  the  humane  view.  But  when  it 
becomes  more  expensive  to  maim  and  kill 
than  to  adopt  more  and  better  means  to 
prevent  it,  the  employer  will  speedily  find 
measures  to  protect  his  employes.  This 
movement  now  on  foot  is  of  grave  import 
to  the  laboring  class.  None  of  greater  im- 
portance has  ever  before  been  placed  within 
the  reach  and  handling  of  the  men  to  be 
affected  directly  by  it.  Now  is  the  time 
when  conditions  are  just  right  to  work, 
talk  and  use  every  influence  to  bear  upon 
friends,  legislators  and  public  to  insure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  will  in  law  be  of  in- 
estimable value.  To  obtain  a  law  which 
should  be  uniform — and  uniformly  good,  a 
law  national  in  character-— so  simple,  yet 
so  comprehensive  as  to  admit  of  no  studied 
efforts  to  restrict  or  apply  new  exceptions 
on  the  part  of  the  corporations  or  courts — 
now  lies  within  your  power.  Will  you  go 
to  work  for  it?  Now  is  your  chance.  It 
will  be  well  worth  your  while. 

W.  A.  Sharp. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  was  with  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction 
to  me  that  I  was  notified  that  I  had  been 
elected  correspondent  during  my  absence 
from  the  Division,  without  any  solicitation 
of  votes  on  my  part.  It  seems  to  me  we 
would  get  better  and  more  harmonious  re- 
sults in  the  Order  were  the  office  to  seek 
the  man  and  not  the  man  the  office,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  are  drifting  into  more 
and  more;  or,  in  other  words,  becoming 
somewhat  on  the  order  of  a  political  organ- 
ization, both  in  our  local  and  Grand  Divi- 
sion, candidates  resorting  to  the  necessity 
of  wire-pulling  or  having  private  caucuses 
for  their  own  personal  benefit.  Why  should 
not  that  be  all  thrown  aside  and  work  for 
the  good  of  the  Order  and  every  member 
of  it? 

Now,  brothers,  our  elections  are  over  and 
so  many  of  us  are  apt  to  think  that  after 
it  is  over  and  we  have  partaken  of  the  ban- 
quet, as  provided  so  generously  by  our 
trustees,  that  our  work  is  done  for  another 
year,  or  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
attend  the  Division  meetings,  as  the  other 
fellows  will  do  the  work;  but,  my  dear 
brothers,  that  is  a  very  sad  mistake.  Bear 
in  mind  that  our  officers  cannot  do  it  all. 
What  a  little  thing  it  would  be  for  us,  each 
and  every  one,  to  resolve  to  ourselves  that 
we  will  make  an  effort  to  attend  our  Divi- 
sion meetings  during  the  present  year;  for, 
brothers,  it  is  a  noble  work,  and  the  oftener 
you  attend  the  more  interesting  it  will  be- 
come to  you.  Come  and  listen  to  the  initia- 
tory service,  to  the  obligation  that  you  have 
assumed  yourself;  and  if  you  live  up  to  it, 
brothers,  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to  you 
through    life,   and   will   certainly   help  you 
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and  your  elected  officers  by  your  presence. 
We  may  not  always  agree  with  what  is  said 
in  the  Division  room,  but  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  voicing  our  sentiments,  and  that  is 
the  place  to  do  it, — ^not  around  our  railroad 
yard  or  offices.  We  all  strive  to  put  our 
best  talent  in  office.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
have  made  it  so  this  year,  more  particu- 
larly in  our  adjustment  boards,  for  there 
is  at  all  times  work  for  them  to  do  that  re- 
quires diplomacy  and  level  heads.  We  of 
Division  162  were  glad  to  have  with  us  at 
our  election  and  banquet  our  past  general 
chairman,  Brother  George  Smith,  whose 
words  of  advice  we  have  listened  to  with 
pleasure  and  interest  Come  again,  Brother 
Smith. 

As  usual,  we  had  quite  a  gathering  at 
our  election  and  banquet.  Brothers  from 
afar  and  near,  who  have  become  quite  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  whose  hand  we  are  glad 
to  grasp  in  good  fellowship. 

A  question  that  seems  to  be  confronting 
as  at  the  present  time  is  what  we  term 
"double-heading."  It  seems  to  me  a  detri- 
ment to  our  organization  to  debar  our 
younger  members  from  holding  office  of 
any  kind  in  our  organization  while  being 
members  of  the  Trainmen's  organization. 
On  that  account  we  of  Division  162  were 
compelled  to  turn  down  a  good  brother  who 
had  worked  himself  up  to  assistant  chief 
conductor,  then  say  to  him  that  he  can  go 
no  further,  and  the  goal  in  sight.  Then, 
again,  in  Division  630,  whose  election  I  at- 
tended, the  conditions  were  such  that  the 
officers  were  hard  to  elect.  I,  for  my  ijart, 
think  it  was  veiy  unjust,  for  promotions 
are  very  slow  with  us  on  some  divisions, 
and  if  for  private  reasons  these  very  worthy 
brothers  care  to  pay  assessments  in  both 
organizations  they,  to  my  mind,  are  justly 
entitled  to  all  the  honors  we  can  give  them. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
worthy  brothers  through  the  Conductor 
on  this  question. 

Now,  brothers,  I  wish  you  all  a  Happy 
New  Year  and  guarantee  that  if  you  knock 
at  the  door  of  West  Philadelphia  Division 
No.  162  you  will  receive  a  glad  hand  at  all 
times.  A.  E.  Rock. 


Havre.  Mont. 

Division  272  elected  officers  at  its  first 
meeting  in  November.  Feeling  that  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present,  Brother  Mack, 
a  past  chief  conductor,  acted  as  installing 
officer  and  all  officers  elected  who  were 
present  were  installed.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  installation  of  officers  Brother 
Dan  McKenty,  our  newly  elected  chief  con- 
ductor, started  the  ball  rolling  with  a  few 
remarks,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  and  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  render,  to  the  best  of  his  abilitv, 
an  efficient  service.  His  remarks  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  timely  remarks  from  all 


newly  elected  officers  present  The  officers 
urged  the  faithful  attendance  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  members  of  the  Divi- 
sion, realizing  that  no  set  of  officers  can, 
alone,  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Division 
in  a  profitable  and  satisfactory  manner  to 
all  concerned.  The  Division  tendered  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  all  retiring  officers,  and 
also  to  Brother  A.  D.  Smith,  re-elected  as 
secretary,  for  faithful  and  efficient  service 
rendered. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  boys  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  working  conditions  on 
the  Montana  division  of  the  G.  N.  railway. 
We  wish  to  state  also  that  as  a  whole  we 
are  exceptionally  well  pleased  with  our 
division  officials. 

We  wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all 
conductors  everywhere  to  be  sure  and  visit 
Division  272  when  they  are  routed  via  the 
G.  N.  Our  roster  shows  a  membership  of 
seventy-three,  with  fifty-three  in  actual 
service,  and  still  some  good  timber  in  the 
forest. 

With  "malice  toward  none,  and  charity 
for  all,"  we  are  in  Fidelity,  Justice  and 
Charity  yours  for  "Perpetual  Friendship." 
"Mark  Twain's"  Brother. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  wedding  announcement  of  two  of 
the  most  cultured,  refined  and  wealthy 
railroad  systems  was  made  Sunday,  De- 
cember 17,  1911,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
announcement  was  in  the  form  of  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  both  systems  by 
which  one  is  permitted  to  use  the  other 
in  establishing  through  service  for  two  of 
its  trains  from  Chicago  to  the  north  Pa- 
cific coast.  In  these  days  of  railroad 
merging,  combinations  and  consolidations 
for  sordid  and  selfish  purposes  alone  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  record  the  first  step  in  the 
nuptials  of  two  loving  systems  of  ecjual 
financial  and  social  prominence.  It  is  a 
most  natural  and  happy  alliance,  entirely 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  vio- 
late or  evade  the  laws  of  church  or  state. 
They  are  two  of  the  greatest,  in  a  true 
sense,  hence  the  most  modest  railroad  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States.  The  consent  of 
the  parents  of  these  two  systems  compris- 
ing the  officers,  and  the  children  compris- 
ing the  employes,  is  heartily  given  and 
their  blessing  only  awaits  the  happv  wed- 
ding, which  should  not  be  long  delayed. 
We  do  not  hesitate  publishing  this  an- 
nouncement, anticipating  as  we  do  the  ap- 
proval of  the  whole  world  on  the  theory 
that  "all  the  world  loves  a  lover."  The 
two  principals  in  this  contemplated  wed- 
ding are  the  Northwestern  Line,  composed 
of  the  C  &  N.  W.  railway  and  the  C,  St. 
P.,  M.  &  O.  railway,  known  as  the  "Omaha 
Road."  To  the  Omaha  road  must  be 
given  the  honorable  distinction  of  "Cupid." 
Without   "The    Omaha"    no    such    union 
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would  be  possible  It  is  the  connecting 
link  which  binds  the  Northern  Pacific  to 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  railway.  This  union  en- 
ables the  N.  P.  to  put  its  through  coast 
trains  into  Chicago  and  into  the  finest  pas- 
senger station  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely 
fit  and  proper  that  "The  Omaha  Road^' 
should  act  in  the  capacity  of  Cupidj  a  ri^ht 
which  it  claims  not  alone  because  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  union  of  those  two  most 
excellent  systems,  but  because  of  its  well- 
defined  policy  of  domesticity. 

We  wish  to  chronicle  our  regret  that 
notwithstanding  this  well-defined  policy 
"The  Omaha"  has  not  been  able  to  im- 
press all  of  its  children  with  the  advan- 
tages of  domestic  life.  But  it  does  not 
despair.  If  it  did  it  might  impose  a  con- 
•  dition  before  sanctioning  a  union  which 
would  increase  its  burden  in  this  respect. 
It  is  known  that  the  N.  P.  has  some  very 
raw  material  to  weld  into  domestic  quality 
and  children  are  by  nature  very  unruly  at 
times.  Parents  must  on  such  occasions  as- 
sert their  authority  and  apply  the  rod. 
The  children  of  "The  Omaha"  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  We  believe  that  our 
parents  are  better  than  most  parents,  and 
we  also  believe  that  when  they  apply  the 
rod  they,  like  all  good  parents,  weep  in 
silence. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  company, 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Railway  company,  and  the 
most  important  factor  of  all  in  this  con- 
templated wedding,  "Cupid,**  represented 
by  "The  Omaha  Road,"  not  alone  are  to  be 
congratulated,  but  the  entire  public  as  well 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  union  of 
two  such  well  equipped  and  well  managed 
public  service  properties. 

D.  E.  Hasey. 


Jackson,  Tenn. 

I  was  quite  well  pleased  with  the  many 
real  sensible  letters  that  the  December 
Conductor  contained.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  see  that  no  brother  brought  forward  or 
showed  a  spirit  of  hobbyism,  such  as  a 
total  annihilation  of  the  salaried  chairman, 
as  well  as  his  position. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
hard  for  a  sameness  in  our  opinions  of  the 
current  topics  of  the  present  age;  but  I 
fail  to  find  any  reason  why  we  cannot  at 
all  times  give  our  hearty  support  to  a 
brother  conductor  or  a  member  of  his 
family.  Atlanta  "Red"  states  in  his  letter 
in  the  December  Conductor  that  his  com- 
munication found  in  the  October  Con- 
ductor was  penned  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
viting criticism.  He  selected  the  position  . 
of  a  brother  conductor  for  a  public  dis- 
cussion regardless  of  his  feelings;  but  he 
in  turn  did  not  want  to  be  "too  publicly" 
placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
ductor, He  also  congratulated  one  writer 
as  being  wise  enough  to  see  wherein  he 


had  made  such  a  great  blunder  in  telling 
the  truth.  I  will  leave  it  to  a  referendum 
vote  on  his  district  whether  or  not  that 
noble  gentleman,  who  traveled  this  country 
over  telling  the  truth,  did  or  did  not 
deviate  at  times.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  he 
at  any  time  criticised  a  brother  conductor, 
or  a  salaried  chairman,  if  you  please,  his 
respect  for  the  word  truth  would  not 
reach  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  quotation  in  his  letter  regarding  the 
"noble  gentleman"  that  traveled  so  exten- 
sively these  United  States  over,  has  no 
reference  to  train  conductors  whatsoever. 
Oftentimes  I  have  heard  this  same  Sam  P. 
Jones  speak  quite  flatteringly  of  the  train- 
men; and  not  as  the  "hit  dog."  If  I 
understand  the  "hit  dog"  proposition,  it 
refers  only  to  those  who  continually  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  find  fault. 
Now,  Brothers  Atlanta  "Red"  and  Mem- 
phis "Iconoclast,"  lay  aside  salaried  chair- 
man hobbyisms  and  give  us  something  new 
in  your  next  letters ;  exercise  your  pens  for 
good  and  not  against  a  brother  conductor. 
Robert  F.  Phillips. 


Willmar.  Minn. 

Willmar  Division  No.  563  held  a  joint, 
installation  with  the  Ladies*  Auxiliary  De- 
cember 17,  and  much  credit  is  due  the 
ladies  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  ceremony.  After  seeing 
how  well  the  sisters  did,  I  think  the 
brothers  would  have  gladly  postponed  their 
part  of  the  proceedings  could  they  have 
done  so.  After  the  ceremonies  were  con- 
cluded, the  brothers,  to  prove  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  adage  that  "the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  eating  it,"  served  a  lunch 
which  was  as  fine  as  it  has  been  our  privi- 
lege to  sit  down  to,  but  some  of  us  need 
teaching  in  the  art  of  waiting  on  table.  ^ 
Many  narrow  escapes  were  noticeable, 
but  all  enjoyed  the  good  things  neverthe- 
less. The  balance  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  games  and  music  which  developed 
enough  vocal  talent  to  cause  the  brothers 
to  take  steps  toward  forming  a  male 
quartet,  which  we  expect  to  enjoy  very 
much  in  the  future.  These  social  gather- 
ings do  much  to  kill  the  monotony  of  the 
long  winter  evenings  and  bring  us  closer 
together  socially.  Let  us  make  the  new 
year  for  Division  563  one  of  business  and 
pleasure,  and  rally  to  the  support  of  our 
newly  installed  chief  conductor  with  will- 
ing hands.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  too 
many  brothers  show  a  lack  of  interest  and 
leave  the  work  to  a  few  loyal  ones,  which 
places  more  responsibility  upon  them  than 
is  their  share. 

The  Division  lost  its  first  member  by  the 
grim  reaper  death  when  Brother  Pursley 
was  killed  in  November,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  not  only  by  his  brother 
conductors,  but  by  the    railway    company 
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and  citizens  as  well,  was  fully  attested  by 
the  number  attending  his  funeral. 

The  latch  string  of  Willmar  Division  No. 
563  is  always  out  for  visiting  members, 
and  all  eligible  timber  is  lassooed  by  some 
grood  brother,  manjr  of  whom  are  adepts 
in  the  use  of  the  lariat. 

Best  wishes  for  success  and  a  prosperous 
new  year  to  all  brothers  and  sisters. 

MoxiE. 


Memphis.  Tenn. 

Replying  to  charges  of  a  member  of 
Division  149  that  the  delegate  from  Divi- 
sion 175  attempted  to  lassoo  the  Grand 
Division,  this  cannot  be  construed  as  any- 
thing but  a  compliment  to  anv  delegate, 
and  Memphis  Division  175  should  be  proud 
to  know  that  her  selection  of  a  repre- 
sentati^re  was  not  of  the  sort  who  go  for 
a  frolic  at  the  expense  of  the  members 
and  never  think  of  anything  concerning 
the  meeting  except  getting  their  time  slips 
in  and  caucusing  with  salaried  chairmen. 

As  for  "Iconoclast"  seeking  to  destroy 
or  besmirch  any  officer  or  member  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  feelings,  this  is 
not  correct.  The  aim  of  "Iconoclast"  is 
to  get  from  salaried  chairmen  some  of  the 
work  that  it  was  intended  to  get  from  half 
a  dozen  more  grand  officers;  but  if  these 
useless  reports  are  made  the  members  will 
see  that  they  have  ample  time  to  do  much 
that  has  never  been  done,  and  some  of  us 
want  a  change. 

Since  the  world  was  finished  and  upon 
their  ceaseless  flight  God  sped  the  jewels 
that  adorn  the  night,  death  has  been  the 
penalty  for  everything  that  refused  or 
neglected  to  obey  the  universal  law  de- 
manding the  motion  and  evolution  so  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  the  earth  and 
every  living  thing  thereon.  I  can,  there- 
fore, only  express  sjmipathy  for  mv 
brother  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  who  would  call 
a  halt  on  all  who  seek  to  continue  the 
march  of  progress  and  multiplying  the 
benefits  that  have  come  to  members  of  the 
O.  R.  C.  since  we  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  would  live  and  prosper  we  must 
change  even  the  foundation  of  our  frater- 
nal structure.  Had  we  not  done  so,  let 
my  brother  in  Jackson  figure  out  what 
percentage  of  our  present  salary  we  would 
receive.  Perhaps  as  much  as  would  be 
due  to  those  who  prefer  to  stand  still  and 
let  well  enough  alone. 

While  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  the 
insinuation  that  members  are  not  over- 
scrupulous ?s  to  from  whose  crib  they 
feed,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  the  train 
collector  the  Order  found  the  most  ef- 
ficient organizing  element  that  has  ever 
been  injected  into  a  body  of  wage  work- 
ers, obliterating  some  of  the  real  and 
countless  fancied  causes  of  jealousy  that 
«o  long  divided  us  in  factions  representing 


the  classes  of  service  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged. Thus  by  increased  •  salaries  we 
reap  where  some  of  our  brothers  have 
sown. 

As  the  opportune  time  to  recapitulate  on 
the  duties  of  salaried  chairmen  has  passed, 
it  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  there  will  be 
any  effort  made  by  those  officers  to  merit 
the  support  that  every  loyal  member 
would  be  pleased  to  render. 

The  Iconoclast. 


Monett,  Mo. 

The  good  old  year  of  1911  is  nearing  its 
end  and  Division  151  congratulates  all 
other  Divisions  of  the  grand  old  O.  R.  C 
on  the  advancement  of  the  Order  during 
the  year.  As  we  read  our  Conductor  each 
month  and  note  the  many  good  suggestions 
advanced  by  our  membership  one  can't  help 
feeling  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Order.  May  the  year  1912  show  further 
advancement  on  the  part  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  the  upbuilding  of  our  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood,  especially  with  those  of 
our  craft. 

Division  161  held  its  annual  meeting 
November  27,  at  which  time  we  approved 
the  good  work  of  our  officers  by  prac- 
tically re-electing  all  of  them.  Our  grand 
old  leader  (whom  a  great  many  of  you 
met  at  Jacksonville),  Brother  J.  Gillis,  was 
re-elected  chief  conductor,  and  our  old 
standby  (and  one  of  the  best),  Brother 
Dick  Wightman,  was  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
since  the  meeting  of  our  last  Grand  Divi- 
sion on  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  that  body,  and  while  the  writer 
has  a  plan  in  mind,  which  will  be  offered 
later,  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  older  members.  The  time  is 
here  when  something  should  be  done  to 
reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Grand  Division  and  reduce  the  expenses, 
applying  the  saving  to  the  assistance  of 
our  helpless  brothers  and  those  dependent 
on  them.  Let  us  hear  from  others  on  this 
subject. 

Division  151  extends  holiday  greetings 
to  all  and  wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous new  year.  Jay. 

Minden,  La. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  will  have 
passed  ere  this  reaches  its  destination. 
The  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  many 
ways.  Its  joys  and  its  sorrows  have 
claimed  our  attention  and  oftentimes 
brought  about  changes  that  will  be  felt 
through  all  our  future  days.  But  'tis  not 
of  these  that  I  would  write.  There  are 
some  thing?  that  I  wish  a  more  able  pen 
than  mine  might  present  to  the  notice  of 
all.     I  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to 
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read  and  reflect  on  what  I  have  read,  but 
a  reference  to  one  or  two  articles  may  start 
a  train  of  thought  that  may  culminate  in 
that  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  serve  to 
accomplish  a  small  amount  of  good,  even 
as  the  widow's  mite  did  its  infinitesimal 
part 

I  have  read  an  article  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain policies  pursued  by  some  of  our  trunk 
lines  in  their  e£Forts  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  employes,  and  the  resultant  good  to 
all  concerned.  While  this  is  strictly  a 
business  proposition,  yet  it  is  so  akin  to 
philanthrophy,  and  so  in  keeping  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
does  so  much  to  elevate  and  brighten  the 
everyday  life  of  those  who  toil  on  the 
great  iron  way,  that  I  can't  understand  why 
Its  lessons,  so  plain,  are  not  learned  by 
others  and  applied  by  them  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  property  and  men  under 
their  control.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
often  men  in  charge  of  a£Fairs  who  hold 
opinions  and  beliefs  directly  in  contrast 
with  the  policies  referred  to,  and  these  of- 
ficials place  every  man  under  the  ban  of 
suspicion  and  seem  to  try  to  develop  the 
worst  side  of  his  nature  by  constant  ref- 
erence to  "incompetency,"  "carelessness," 
"neglect,"  etc.;  that,  too,  when  a  man  has 
done  all  in  his  power,  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, to  accomplish  the  end  desired. 

It  certainly  appears  as  if  one  of  average 
intelligence  would  give  these  two  opposites 
a  few  moments'  serious  reflection  and  that, 
to  say  the  least,  it  must  be  a  dull,  obtuse 
brain  to  me  unable  to  see  which  is  the 
winner. 

During  my  railroad  experience,  with  few 
exceptions,  I  have  found  the  body  of  toil- 
ers ready  to  prove  their  loyalty  at  all  times, 
and  I  have  seen  men  in  charge  who  were 
grand  enough  to  appreciate  this.  Then  I 
have  seen  the  bud  of  loyalty  just  as  it  be- 
gan to  unfold  withered  b^  the  hot  blasts 
of  unfair  criticism,  and  m  place  of  the 
flower  of  loyaltsr  we  behold  the  seed  of 
discontent  usurping  its  place,  later  on  to 
develop  its  ugly  thorns  and  pierce  the 
y^hole  body. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  remarks  on  loyalty  on 
page  929  of  the  December  Conductok  are  a 
very  forcible  presentation,  and  fhust  cer- 
tainly meet  the  approbation  of  most  every 
one.  Still  there  is  one  factor  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  him.  We  are  too  human 
at  the  present  time  to  literally  follow  the 
admonition  to  turn  the  other  cheek  also 
after  the  first  has  been  smitten.  In  fact, 
too  many  of  our  oflicials  are  long  on 
theory,  but  i^ore  the  humane  side  and  ex- 
pect everything  to  glide  as  smoothly  along 
as  a  ball  over  a  ^eased  glass  surface. 
That,  too,  when  insurmountable  objects 
are  apparent  to  all  save  those  who  don't 
want  to  see  and  cast  their  eyes  in  an  op- 
posite direction  and  then  reprimand  a  man 


for  not  accomplishing  an  impossibility. 
Can  Mr.  Hubbard,  or  any  one  else,  expect 
poNor  human  nature  to  stand  for  sudh  un- 
fairness or  can  they  under  such  unjust  as- 
persions feel  that  loyalty  that  rightfully 
should  and  would  be  strengthened  bv  fair, 
just  treatment  and  commendation  for  an 
earnest  e£Fort  to  do,  even  though  that  ef- 
fort results  in  failure?  This  is  not  written 
in  defense  of  the  man  who  wilfully  "lays 
down"  on  his  job  and  does  not  earnestly 
endeavor  to  do  his  whole  duty.  This> 
class,  fortunately,  are  in  a  minority,  and 
any  action  taken  to  purge  the  body  of 
workers  of  this  class  of  men  should  be  up- 
held by  all  true  men;  for  such  shirkers  are 
a  detriment  and  drawback,  injurious  alike 
to  the  men  they  work  with  and  the  com- 
pany that  pays  them  for  a  service  they  fail 
to  render. 

But  this  is  written  in  defense  of  ^1  who 
try  earnestly  to  do  that  which  is  right ;  and 
though  they  may  receive  no  other  reward 
than  their  usual  wages,  yet  when  a  little 
clerical  error  occurs  or  something  else  hap- 
pens of  but  little  moment  and  then  they 
receive  a  reprimand  such  as  a  judge  would 
use  when  sentencing  a  criminal,  then  is  it 
any  wonder  that  loyalty  seeks  cover  and 
embittered  thoughts  arise? 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  though  some  minds  are  too  feeble 
or  too  small  to  grasp  its  broad  meaning. 
The  dullest  pupils  I  ever  knew  were  in  a 
school  where  brutality  held  sway.  Put  an 
overload  on  your  horse,  try  to  make  hiro 
pull  it  up  a  hill;  he  tries  with  all  his 
might,  he  is  trying  to  do  something  be- 
yond his  power.  Now  beat  him  and  bruise 
him  and  curse  him — oh  yes,  he  will  surely 
love  you  in  return.  Poor  old  horse,  your 
name  is  legion  on  the  great  iron  way. 

J.  P.  Bbosius. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Division  210  is  pro- 
gressing very  nicely  and  doing  a  weekly 
business  at  the  same  old  place  every  Mon- 
day night  Work  oii  the  divisions  out  of 
Roanoke  during  the  past  year  has  been  un- 
usually good,  and  all  the  boys  who  were 
sent  back  to  the  brake  a  year  or  more  ago 
are  now  back  running,  and  many  of  them 
have  a  regular  car.  All  this  we  are  proud 
of  and  glad  to  see.  One  thing  we  wish  to 
speak  of  right  here  is  that  our  younjf  con- 
ductors who  hold  membership  m  Division 
210  arc  made  of  the  "right  kind  of  goods,'* 
and  the  interest  they  manifest  in  the  Divi- 
sion and  in  the  work  in  general  of  the  or- 
ganization is  certainly  appreciated  by  the 
Order  members.  The  future  of  our  grand 
Order  depends  on  the  young  conductor,  for 
we  all  know  the  "old-timer"  will  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past 

Division  210  has  lost  two  worthy 
brothers  during  the  year  1911,  Brother  ll 
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C  Montgomery  and  Brother  R.  H.  Austin. 
They  were  true  and  valuable  members  and 
left  behind  them  characters  and  lives  of 
good  deeds  done  that  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. We  mourn  for  these  dear  brothers, 
but  trust  their  souls  are  at  rest  in  a  bet- 
ter world. 

We  had  our  regular  election  of  officers, 
and  some  changes  were  made  in  our  di- 
rectory. Many  good  things  might  be  said 
about  our  worthy  past  chief  conductor, 
Brother  M.  J.  Jennelle,  but  the  best  of  all 
is  he  is  a  grand  old  man,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  during  all  that  time  whenever  the 
organization  saw  fit  to  honor  him  with  any 
office  he  never  refused,  but  always  re- 
sponded to  the  call  and  did  his  duty  well 
and  honestly.  May  he  live  long  and  pros- 
per. Brother  Gish,  our  newly  elected  chief 
conductor,  is  very  popular,  and  we  bespeak 
for  him  and  his  entire  staff  of  officers  a 
grand  year;  may  our  Division  and  every 
member  of  it  prosper,  and  may  the  year 
1912  be  the  banner  year  of  our  grand  Order. 


On  December  11  we  had  our  joint  in- 
stallation with  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  in  our 
Division  room;  a  very  large  crowd  was 
present  and  everything  went  off  to  perfec- 
tion. After  all  business  was  transacted  the 
entire  delegation  retired  to  Sheean's  cafe, 
where  a  fine  banquet  was  served.  An  or- 
chestra rendered  beautiful  music  on  this 
occasion.  The  committee  in  charge  de- 
serves the  thanks  and  many  words  of  com- 
mendation for  the  most  pleasant  evening 
and  the  way  everything  went  off  so  nicely. 
May  we  all  live  to  see  many  more  like  it 

To  the  homes  of  those  where  sadness 
and  sorrow  have  visited  during  the  past 
year,  may  the  year  1912  be  a  most  pleasant 
and  happy  one;  may  sunshine  and  per- 
petual happiness  reign  in  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  our  entire  membership;  may  the 
new  year  bring  pleasant  and  good  things 
to  all  of  us;  may  our  grand  Order  grow, 
and  may  we  all  advance  round  by  round 
until  we  have  reached  the  topmost  round 
of  the  ladder  of  success.  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  all.  C.  F.  Pbters.. 


IF 

BY    CAPT.    GEO.    W.    BAEBBl,    SK. 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me — 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see. 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
The  meaning  of  your  heart  and  mine, 
I'm  sure  that  we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness: 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree. 
If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  Thb  Railway  Comductob  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grmnd  Rapids,  Mich. 


Liability  of  Carrier  for  Injury  to  Person 
Hiding  in  Stock  Car-^Notice  to  the 
Company. 

Plaintiff  was  riding  in  a  box  car,  by  per- 
mission, as  he  claimed,  to  take  care  of 
horses  he  was  having  transported  over  de- 
fendant's road.  While  the  train,  in  which 
the  car  was  to  be  taken  out  from  Pulaski, 
the  loading  station,  was  being  made  up, 
and,  as  plaintiff  claimed,  he  was  in  the  car 
watching  his  horses,  in  the  switching  oper- 
ation, it  was  bumped  so  forcibly,  he  was 
thrown  down,  was  caught  between  the  side 
of  the  door,  which  by  the  sudden  jar  was 
caused  to  close  with  such  force  as  to  jam 
and  seriously  injure  his  head.  The  negli- 
gence complained  of  was  in  so  forcibly 
bumping  into  the  car  as  to  endanger  plain- 
tiff's personal  safety. 

The  complaint  and  answer  left  for  liti- 
gation the  questions  of  whether  defendant 
was  guilty  of  actionable  negligence  and 
plaintiff  of  contributory  negligence. 

There  was  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
engineer  did  not  know  plaintiff  was  in  the 
car.  The  latter  visited  the  station  agent, 
prior  to  the  day  of  the  accident,  to  inquire 
about  shipping  the  horses  and  said  to  such 
agent  that  he  wanted  to  ride  with  them; 
not  using  the  term  ride  in  the  car  with 
them.  Later,  he  drove  the  horses  into  the 
car  which  was  furnished  and  located  there- 
for on  the  sidetrack  at  the  proper  loading 
place.  When  the  train  came,  which  was  to 
take  the  car  out,  he  told  the  conductor  it 
was  ready  and  he  wanted  to  ride  with  the 
horses.  Thereupon  he  was  informed  that 
he  could,  but  would  have  to  buy  a  ticket 
and  go  to  the  depot  and  sign  his  name. 
Pursuant  thereto  he  went  to  the  depot;  the 
conductor  and  other  members  of  the  train 
crew  accompanying  him.  Upon  arriving 
there  he  signed  his  name  to  a  paper,  or  in 
a  book,  presented  to  him  by  an  office  man. 
The  agent  was  absent.  He  did  not  ask  for 
a  ticket,  as  he  thought  the  person  at  the 
office  had  no  right  to  sell  one  and  the  con- 


ductor was  in  a  hurry  to  move  the  car. 
Upon  signing  his  name  he  immediately  re- 
turned, boarded  the  car  and  the  crew  com- 
menced operations  to  move  it  out  to  the 
main  track  and  into  the  train.  Before  the 
train  started  the  conductor  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  man  lying  down  in  the 
car  and,  thereupon,  he  went  thereto  and 
found  plaintiff  in  an  injured  condition.  On 
the  whole,  the  controversy  was  whether  the 
conductor  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
plaintiff  was  in  the  car  and  informed  the 
engineer  thereof  to  guard  against  the  lat- 
ter being  unmindful  of  the  situation  and 
danger  of  his  handling  the  car  so  violently 
as  to  imperil  plaintiff's  personal  safety; 
and  whether  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  fatal 
contributory  fault  in  riding  in  the  car  in 
the  location  he  was  at  the  time  of  the 
accident 

The  jury  found  that  the  station  agent 
gave  plaintiff  to  understand  he  might  ride 
in  the  car  with  the  horses;  that  the  con- 
ductor gave  him  permission  to  do  so;  that 
the  latter,  at  the  time  of  putting  the  car 
into  the  train,  knew  plaintiff  was  therein; 
that  he  ought  to  have  known  such  was  the 
situation;  that  he  was  guilty  of  negligence 
in  not  informing  the  engineer  thereof ;  that 
such  negligence  led  to  the  car  being 
handled  regardless  of  the  danger  to  plain- 
tiff, which  fact  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  injury,  without  any  want  of  ordinary 
care  on  his  part  contributing  thereto,  and 
that  he  suffered  damages  to  the  extent  of 
$2,700. 

The  court,  on  motion,  reversed  the  find- 
ing as  to  the  conductor  having  had  actual 
knowledge  that  plaintiff  was  in  the  car 
when  the  accident  happened,  but,  on  the 
verdict  as  so  changed,  rendered  judgment 
for  plaintiff  for  the  damages  found,  with 
costs. 
Upon  this  the  court  said: 
(1,  2.)  The  appeal  presents  for  consid- 
eration the  question  of  whether  there  was 
credible  evidence  tending  to  establish  the 
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affirmative  of  these  propositions:  Did  ap- 
pellant fail  to  exercise  ordinary  care  in 
handling  the  car  in  which  respondent  was 
riding?  Was  the  conductor  in  charge  of 
the  train  so  circnnistanced  that  he  ought 
to  have  known  'respondent  was  aboard  the 
car?  Did  respondent  exercise  ordinary 
care  for  his  own  safety?  It  is  conceded, 
or  must  be,  that  if  there  be  a  fair  conflict 
in  the  evidence  or  in  reasonable  inferences 
therefrom  as  to  such  questions,  they  were 
properly  submitted  to  the  jury  and  the 
findings  are  conclusive.  The  burden  is 
upon  appellant  to  show  by  the  record  want 
of  such  conflict.  The  presumptions  are 
against  error,  and  pretty  strongly  so. 

The  trial  court  considerately  held,  twice, 
that  there  was  room  in  the  evidence  to  find 
either  way  in  respect  to  each  of  the  matters 
referred  to— once  on  the  motion  for  a  di- 
rected verdict  and  again  on  the  motion  for 
judgment  after  verdict.  Can  we  well  say 
such  holdings  are  clearly  wrong?  They 
must  be  wrong,  and  so  clearly  that  way  as 
to  have  no  reasonable  controversy  in  re- 
spect thereto,  else,  in  conformity  with  a 
well  established  and,  in  general,  very  bene- 
ficial rule,  be  now  held  to  be  right.  Tested 
by  that  rule,  it  is  considered  that  the  de- 
cision below  is  not  efficiently  impeached  by 
the  record. 

The  main  controversy  is  over  whether 
the  conductor  ought  to  have  known  re- 
spondent was  aboard  the  car.  It  is  con- 
ceded that,  in  case  the  conductor  or  station 
agent  gave  him  permission  to  ride  therein 
and  he  boarded  the  car  pursuant  thereto, 
the  relations  between  cairier  and  passen- 
ger were  established  with  all  duties  inci- 
dent thereto  as  regards  his  safety,  if  the 
conductor  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
of  the  situation. 

(3)  There  was  ample  evidence  tending 
to  show  respondent  had  permission  to  ride 
in  the  car.  True,  he  did  not,  in  talking 
with  the  agent  or  conductor,  use  the  words, 
I  want  to  ride  in  the  car  with  the  horses. 
But,  it  seems,  when  he  said  he  wanted  to 
ride  with  the  horses,  the  fair  meaning — the 
meaning  which  would  ordinarily  be  taken 


as  intended,  under  the  circumstances,  is, 
that  he  wanted  to  ride  in  the  car  with  the 
horses.  Moreover,  the  evidence  that  he 
was  told  that  he  would  have  to  buy  a 
ticket  indicates  clearly  that  the  agent  and 
conductor  knew  just  what  he  meant.  Their 
statement  that  he  would  have  to  buy  a 
ticket  meant  no  more  to  him  than  that  rid- 
ing with  the  horses  would  make  no  differ- 
ence as  regards  paying  for  the  ride.  Re- 
spondent thought,  evidently,  that,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  if  he  could  not  conveni- 
ently get  a  ticket  and  yet  boarded  the  train 
it  would  be  all  right  to  pay  later.  Under 
the  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  ticket, 
it  seems  clear  respondent  was  not  a  tres- 
passer on  the  train.  The  relations  between 
himself  and  appellant  of  passenger  and 
carrier  existed,  notwithstanding  he  did 
not  have  a  ticket 

(4)  Much  significance  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  verdict,  as  corrected  by  the 
court,  found  that  the  conductor  did  not 
know  respondent  was  in  the  car,  but  ought 
to  have  known  of  it.  No  very  great  dif- 
ficulty is  perceived  at  that  point  What  the 
verdict  evidently  means  is  that  the  con- 
ductor did  not  see  respondent  enter  the 
car,  or  see  or  hear  him  therein  prior  to 
the  injury,  but  ought  to  have  known  he 
was  there  prior  thereto.  There  was  evi- 
dence from  which  the  jury  were  warranted 
in  making  the  latter  finding. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  conductor 
knew  respondent  wanted  to  ride  in  the  car 
and  intended  to  do  so  and  went  in  the  di- 
rection thereof  immediately  upon  signing 
the  transportation  contract  The  conductor 
must  have  known  the  desire  to  so  ride  was 
to  enable  respondent  to  care  for  the  horses 
and  that  the  time,  above  all  others,  when 
they  would  be  liable  to  need  such  atten- 
tion, was  when  the  car  was  being  switched 
into  the  train  and  during  the  first  part  of 
the  journey — the  time  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
strange  surroundings  and  method  of  being 
violently  moved  about 

Szczepanski  vs.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co. 
(Wis.),  132  N.  W.  Rep,  989. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Gei^.  E.  CoUingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed, 
lliis  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience*  and  a  student  of  the 
subject  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Green  River,  Utah. 

Editor  Forum — Even  numbers  run  east 
and  are  superior  by  direction.  Order  No. 
51:  "No.  61  meet  Extra  663  east  at  I, 
meet  No.  52  at  H  and  has  right  over  other 
second-class  trains  to  C."  No.  61  is  a  sec- 
ond-class train.  At  G  No.  61  received  the 
following  order:  Order  No.  58:  "That 
part  of  order  No.  51  reading  No.  61  has 
right  over  No.  82  is  annulled.  No.  82  wait 
at  D  until  6  p.  m.  for  No.  61."  No.  64  and 
No.  82  are  the  only  second-class  schedules 
which  No.  61  was  given  right  over  in  order 
No.  51.  Can  No.  61  proceed  from  G  to  C 
against  No.  64,  which  is  overdue? 

J.  W.  W. 

Answer — The  intention  of  the  form  an- 
nulling part  of  an  order  is  to  repeat  word 
for  word  the  part  of  the  order  which  is  to 
be  annulled.  In  this  case  the  wording  of 
the  order  was  not  followed  at  all  and  it 
was  therefore  improper.  At  the  time  order 
No.  58  was  issued  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  only  portion  of  order  No.  51  which  was 
in  effect  was  that  portion  giving  No.  61 
right  over  second-class  trains  to  C,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  order  No.  58  should 
have  read,  "Order  No.  51  is  annulled.  No. 
82  will  wait  at  D  until  6  p.  m.  for  No.  61. 
No.  61  has  right  over  No.  64  to  C." 

Order  No,  68  might  have  been  properly 
refused  by  both  No.  82  and  No.  61,  because 
they  did  not  hold  an  order  reading  as  was 
outlined  by  order  No.  58.  Such  orders 
constitute  railroading  by  inference.  That 
is,  the  dispatcher  inferred  that  No.  61  and 
No.  82  would  infer  the  same  as  he  did. 
Railroading  by  inference  is  not  necessary 
and  it  is  dangerous. 


that  in  such  a  case  the  extra  should  back 
in  at  B  for  No.  10.  We  are  working  under 
Standard  Rules.  O.  R.  C.  Member. 

Answer— The  order  quoted  indicates  that 
there  had  been  another  order  issued  prior 
to  the  one  quoted,  and  in  all  probability  it 
was  an  order  for  Extra  510  to  run  ahead 
of  No.  10  from  A  to  C.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  Extra  510  would  not  be  required  to 
back  in  at  B  for  No.  10,  twt  could  continue 
to  C  as  the  order  indicates.  But  if  Extra 
510  held  no  other  orders  regarding  No.  10 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  extra  to  clear 
the  time  of  No.  10  as  required  by  rule,  be- 
cause the  order  does  not  give  Extra  510 
any  right  to  the  main  track  and  is  an  im- 
proper order  to  advance  an  extra  ahead  of 
any  regular  train.  When  an  inferior  train 
receives  an  order  to  pass  a  superior  train, 
right  is  conferred  to  run  ahead  of  the  train 
passed  from  the  designated  point,  but  in 
this  case  a  superior  train  has  been 
directed  to  pass  an  inferior  train,  which  is 
unnecessary. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Editor  Forum — Extra  510  receives  order 
No.  12  at  A  reading:  "No.  10  will  pass 
Extra  510  at  C"  When  Extra  510  arrives 
at  B  it  is  on  No.  10*s  time.    Some  claim 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

Editor  Forum— Please  say  if  the  word- 
ing of  the  following  order  is  correct: 
"Eng.  112  will  work  12:50  p.  m.  until  4  p. 
m.  between  Union  and  Lockhart  Junction 
with  right  over  Nos.  61  and  175,  and  will 
protect  against  Nos.  62,  88  and  Extra  456 
east  after  3:20  p.  m."  The  rules  require 
that  regular  trains  to  be  protected  against 
must  be  named  in  the  order  given  to  work 
trains.  Should  work  Extra  112  protect 
against  62  and  88  from  time  they  are  due 
or  wait  until  3:20  before  protecting  as  the 
wording  of  this  order  seems  to  mean? 

Div.  323. 

Answer — The  order  you  quote  is  not 
properly  worded  to  insure  a  clear  under- 
standing. In  my  opinion  it  should  have 
read,  "Eng.  112  works  12:50  p.  m.  to  4  p. 
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m.  between  A  and  B,  with  right  over  Nos. 

61  and  175,  and  protecting  against  Extra 
456  east  after  3:20  p.  m.,  and  protecting 
against  Nos.  62  and  88."  With  such  an 
order  there  could  be  no  question  as. to 
when  to  protect-  against  Nos.  62  and  88. 
When  a  work  order  directs  a  work  train 
to  protect  agaiHiit  a  regular  train  it  simply 
means  that  the  work  train  may  work  on 
the  time  of  the  regular  train  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flag.  If  an  order  is  not  given 
to  a  work  train  that  it  may  protect  against 
a  regular  train,  say.  No.  62,  then  the  work 
extra  must  clear  the  time  of  No.  62.  There 
is  a  difference  between  the  word  "protect" 
as  used  in  connection  with  an  extra  and 
a  regular  train.  When  used  with  reference 
to  an  extra  it  means  that  the  work  extra 
must  work  under  flag  until  the  extra  has 
passed,  but  if  it  does  not  get  an  order  to 
protect  against  the  extra  it  works  without 
a  flag  so  far  as  extras  are  concerned;  but 
if  it  gets  no  orders  to  protect  against  No. 

62  it  must  then  clear  No.  62's  time.  The 
order  to  protect  against  No.  62  is  simply 
permission  for  the  work  extra  to  use  the 
main  track  on  No.  62's  time,  under  flag 
protection. 

Chadron,  Neb. 

Editok  Forum — Please  give  your  under- 
standing of  the  following  orders,  there  be- 
ing a  vast  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
men  here  at  a  "safety  meeting,"  and  we 
decided  to  refer  it  to  you: 

Order  No.  31,  "No.  3  will  wait  at  siding 
D  until  12 :35  a.  m.  for  No.  2."  Order  36, 
"No.  3  will  wait  at  siding  D  until  12 :45  a. 
m.  for  No.  2." 

Some  train  and  enginemen  question  the 
"safety"  of  this  order,  "Form  E,"  Examples 
(3)  and  (4)  when  followed  by  another  of 
same  form,  but  later  wait,  without  the 
words  "instead  of,"  claiming  that  new  men 
are  liable  to  be  confused  as  to  which  order 
should  be  respected.  Member. 

ANSWER^Examples  (3)  and  (4)  of 
Form  E  are  used  to  change  the  schedule 
time  of  a  train  with  the  further  provision 
that  in  case  the  train  last  named  reaches 
the  specified  point,  in  case  of  the  (3)  ex- 
ample, the  order  is  fulfilled  and  becomes  of 
no  effect.  In  the  case  which  you  call  at- 
tention to,  the  time  is  extended  and  there 


can  be  no  objection  to  the  orders  being 
used  as  you  quote  them,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  orders  which  is  misleading 
nor  do  they  conflict  in  a  manner  liable  to 
cause  error.  For  example,  order  No.  1 
directs  No.  3  to  wait  at  B  until  5  p.  m. 
for  No.  36;  order  No.  2  directs  No.  3  to 
wait  at  6  until  6  p.  m.  for  No.  36;  both 
orders  are  in  effect  until  fulfilled,  super- 
seded or  annulled.  That  is  to  say,  if  No. 
36  is  able  to  make  6  on  the  second  order 
it  can  do  so.  At  5  p.  m.  the  first  order 
is  fulfilled  because  the  time  expires,  but  the 
second  order  is  still  good  and  No.  86  can 
use  it.  The  same  is  true  of  No.  3.  It  ar- 
rives at  B  at,  say,  4 :46  p.  m. ;  the  first  order 
and  also  the  second  are  in  effect,  the  train 
is  held,  at  5  p.  m.  the  first  order  expires, 
but  the  second  is  still  in  effect  and  holds 
No.  3  until  6  p.  m.  unless  No.  86  arrives 
before  that  time. 

Now  let  us  take  a  case  where  the  time 
is  reduced  without  superseding  or  annulling 
the  first  order.  Suppose  that  No.  3  is  di- 
rected by  order  No.  1  to  wait  at  B  until 
5  p.  m.  for  No.  36,  but  later  the  dispatcher 
decides  to  cut  this  time  down,  but  for  some 
reason  fails  to  supersede  or  annul  the  first 
order.  The  second  order  reads,  "No.  3 
will  wait  at  B  until  4:46  p.  m.  for  No.  36.'* 
When  No.  3  arrives  at  B  it  holds  two 
orders  which  take  effect  at  B,  the  second 
order  is  fulfilled  at  4:46  p.  m.,  but  the  first 
one  is  not  fulfilled  until  5  p.  m.  (suppos- 
ing that  No.  36  does  not  make  it)  so,  both 
orders  being  in  effect,  as  per  Rule  220, 
there  is  nothing  for  No.  3  to  do  but  to  wait 
until  the  5  p.  m.  order  is  fulfilled,  even 
though  such  order  was  the  one  sent  first 
and  had  the  lowest  number. 

I  therefore  consider  that  there  is  no  ele- 
ment of  danger  in  orders  issued  as  above, 
providing  that  trainmen  understand  that 
orders  once  in  effect  continue  so  until  ful- 
filled, superseded  or  annulled;  and,  pro- 
viding that  they  also  understand  that  the 
words  "instead  of"  are  necessary  to  super- 
sede an  order  and  that  the  number  of  a 
train  order  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  its  execution  (that  is  to  say,  order 
No.  1  is  in  effect  even  though  order  No.  2 
has  been  issued  reducing  the  time  from  5 
p.  m.  to  4 :45  p.  m.,  because  the  later  order 
number   cannot   supersede   or  take  precc- 
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dence  over  the  lower  order  number). 
The  point  naturally  arises  in  this  case: 
When  should  one  order  be  superseded,  or 
annulled,  in  case  there  are  two  orders  on 
the  same  movement?  My  reply  is  that 
there  is  no  set  rule ;  but  usually  one  of  two 
orders  should  be  either  annulled  or  super- 
seded when  both  cannot  be  fulfilled,  or 
when  it  is  not  desirable  that  both  should 
be  fulfilled. 


Winslow,  Ariz. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  8,  "Extra  123 
east  has  right  over  westward  extras  E  to 
H  and  wait  at  E  until  4:46  a,  m.,  F  6  a. 
m.,  G  5:15  a.  m.  This  order  to  Extra  123 
at  E."  Order  No.  10,  "Eng.  124  run  extra 
H  to  A,  take  siding  and  not  pass  E  un- 
less Extra  123  east  has  arrived." 

Please  advise  as  to  the  westward  move- 
ment of  Extra  124  against  Extra  123.  Also 
advise  if  the  words  in  order  No.  10  read- 
ing, "take  siding  and  not  pass  E  unless 
Extra  123  east  has  arrived,"  is  not  an  er- 
ror. Is  not  that  part  of  order  No.  8  read- 
ing, "This  order  to  Extra  123  at  E,"  suf- 
ficient to  assure  that  Extra  124  will  not 
pass  E  before  Extra  123  arrives  there? 

Div.  85. 

Answer— It  is  to  be  understood  that 
Extra  124  must  receive  both  orders  at  H; 
this  being  the  case.  Extra  124  may  pro- 
ceed to  E,  providing  that  it  can  clear  the 
time  given  in  order  No.  8;  if  not,  then  it 
must  take  siding  at  some  station  where  it 
can  clear  the  time  as  required  by  rule.  If 
Extra  124  makes  E  on  the  time  it  must 
take  siding  and  wait  until  Extra  123  ar- 
rives at  E.  The  "take  siding  and  not  pass 
E  until  Extra  123  arrives  there"  is  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  movement.  The 
words,  "This  order  to  Extra  123  at  E," 
is  simply  a  notification  to  Extra  124  that 
in  approaching  E  it  must  do  so  cautiously, 
as  Extra  123  receives  its  order  at  that 
point.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  siding  is  be- 
yond E  in  the  direction  of  A  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Extra  124  to  flag  to  the  siding, 
from  the  point  where  the  order  was  placed 
at  E.  But  there  is  nothing  in  order  No.  8 
which  can  prevent  Extra  124  from  passing 
E  in  case  it  makes  that  point  on  the  time 
given  in  that  order.    Without  the  addition 


of  the  words  "take  siding  and  not  pass  E 
unless  Extra  123  has  arrived"  Extra  124 
would  have  no  notice  of  an  extra  existing 
between  A  and  E  and  it  is  not  bound  to 
protect  against  Extra  123  except  between 
E  and  H  under  order  No.  8.  So  far  as 
Extra  124  can  know,  from  order  No.  8, 
Extra  123  may  originate  at  E. 


Ladd.  111. 

Editor  Forum— On  our  old  card  No.  77 
is  due  to  leave  A  at  10:45  p.  m.  daily  ex- 
cept Sundays.  A  new  card  goes  into  ef- 
fect Sunday  at  12:01  a.  m.,  but  No.  7rs 
time  remains  the  same.  No.  77  has  not 
left  A  when  the  new  card  takes  effect.  Can 
they  be  started  from  A  on  the  old  card  or 
would  they  have  to  wait  for  their  time  on 
the  new  card,  which  would  be  10:45  p.  m. 
Monday?  Div.  548. 

Answer — The  schedule  of  the  new  time- 
table corresponds  as  required  with  the 
schedule  of  the  old  time-table  and  No.  77 
may  be  started  from  A  at  any  time  be- 
tween 10:45  p.  m.  Saturday  night  and 
10:44  a.  m.  Sunday  morning.  Rule  4 
states  that  when  schedules  correspond  as 
required  a  train  authorized  by  the  old  time- 
table will  retain  its  train  orders  and  as- 
sume the  schedule  of  the  new  time-table. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  train  be  on  the 
road  when  the  change  of  time-tables  takes 
place;  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  old 
time-table  has  "authorized'*  the  movement 
of  such  a  train.  The  old  time-table  did 
authorize  No.  77  at  10:45  p.  m.,  and  there- 
fore the  requirement  of  the  rule  has  been 
fulfilled. 


Osawatomie,  Kan. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  me  informa- 
tion on  the  following:  A,  B  and  C  each 
registering  stations  and  junction  points.  At 
A,  order  No.  1  to  1st  and  2nd  156:  "Engs. 
19  and  143  will  run  as  1st  and  2nd  156  A 
to  C" 

At  B,  order  No.  2  to  156  and  all  con- 
cerned west :  "Eng.  143  is  annulled  as  2nd 
156  from  B.  2nd  156  of  November  15  is 
annulled  A  to  B." 

Has  order  No.  1  been  fulfilled,  super- 
seded or  annulled  between  B  and  C,  and 
should  1st  156  take  down  signals  at  B? 

Div.  137. 
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Answer — Order  No.  1  has  not  been  ful- 
filled, superseded  or  annulled  between  B 
and  C  by  order  No.  2  and  such  order  is 
not  authority  for  1st  No.  156  to  take  down 
signals,  under  the  Standard  Rules. 

If  it  was  the  intention  that  the  first  sec- 
tion should  take  down  signals  at  B  and 
also  the  intention  to  annul  the  second  sec- 
tion between  A  and  B,  order  No.  2  should 
have  read,  "1st  No.  156  take  down  signals 
at  B.  2nd  No.  156  of  November  15  is  an- 
nulled A  to  B:" 

The  annulling  of  an  engine  as  a  section 
of  a  train  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
annulling  of  that  section.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  annul  that  section  at  all.    The  Stand- 


ard Code  as  revised  in  1899  gave  an  ex- 
ample annulling  an  engine  as  a  section 
when  it  was  desired  to  run  an  engine,  other 
than  the  one  named  in  the  original  order, 
as  that  section.  In  1906  the  Code  was  again 
revised  and  the  word  "withdrawn"  was 
substituted  for  the  word  "annulled"  and 
the  example  was  headed  "To  drop  an  inter- 
mediate section."  Another  example  was 
also  added,  to  be  used  to  substitute  one  en- 
gine for  another,  as  follows:  "Eng.  18  in- 
stead of  Eng.  85  display  signals  and  run  as 
2nd  No.  1  R.  to  Z." 

The  order  used  in  the  case  at  hand  was 
not  a  standard  order  and  does  not  author- 
ize 1st  No.  156  to  take  down  signals  at  B. 


STANDARD  TRAIN  RULE  EXAMINATION,  Seventh  Edition, 
(formerly  Questions  and  Answers),  by  G.  E.  Collingwood,  is  a 
book  of  clear  and  definite  train  rule  knowledge.  It  contains  all 
American  I^ailway  Association  Rulings,  also  all  questions  used  in 
examinations,  together  with  their  correct  answers.  It  is 
up-to-date  and  contains  authoritative  rulings. 

It  makes  examinations  easy. 

$1.50  postpaid. 

Q.  B.  COLLINGWOOD,  Publisher,      ....    Toledo,  Ohio. 
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O.  C.  Wyman  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  with  of- 
fice at  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

C.  H.  Smith  has  been  appointed  a  train- 
master of  the  Green  Bay  &  Western,  with 
office  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

E.  E.  Reilley  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant trainmaster  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  East- 
ern, with  office  at  Joliet,  111. 

D.  J.  Madden  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Chicago  and  Hammond  ter- 
minals of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

J.  B.  Paul  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Liberty- White  Rail- 
road, with  office  at  McComb,  Miss. 

C.  E.  Prugh  has  been  appointed  assistant 

,  trainmaster    of    the    New   Orleans   Great 

Northern,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

James  B.  Gilmer  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Missouri, 
Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  office  at  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

C.  S.  Cunningham  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Western  division  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 

G.  A.  Berry  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Ala- 
bama, in  charge  of  operation,  with  office  at 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

R.  H.  Hunter  has  been  appointed  acting 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Idaho  divi- 
sion of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  office 
at  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

J.  W.  Maring  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  &. 
San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Amory,  Miss., 
succeeding  W.  Rudd,  transferred. 

Y.  M.  Martin  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  T.  Hall,  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent. 

T.  B.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  new  Central  division,  with 
office  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Walker  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
&  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Marquette,  Mich., 
succeeding  W.  F.  Fitch,  retired.  W.  D. 
Johnson  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent, with  office  at  Thomaston,  Mich., 
succeeding  A.  M.  Sutherland,  resigned. 


J.  C.  Talmage  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-sev- 
enth and  Twenty-eighth  districts  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Durand,  Mich., 
succeeding  F.  G.  Bement. 

Henry  Baldwin,  trainmaster  of  the  Sa- 
vannah division  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted  to 
inspector  of  transportation,  a  new  position. 
C.  E.  Scarborough  succeeds  Mr.  Baldwin. 

G.  E.  Reel,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  .of 
the  Toledo  division,  with  office  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  W.  A.  Carruthers  succeeds  Mr. 
Reel  at  Lima. 

F.  S.  Hobbs,  trainmaster  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  division,  succeeding  A.  W. 
Martin,  retired  after  forty-four  years  of 
railroad  service. 

F.  B.  Irvine,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  and  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent, with  office  at  Houston,  succeeding  A. 
S.  Johnson,  resigned. 

E.  B.  Cook,  division  superintendent  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  division 
superintendent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding J.  K.  Russell,  retired  on  a  pension. 

F.  M.  Smith  succeeds  Mr.  Cook. 

C.  H.  Hurdleston,  trainmaster  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  at  Deni- 
son,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent, with  office  at  Smithville,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  A.  Lattig,  resigned.  T.  John- 
son succeeds  Mr.  Hurdleston  at  Denison. 

C.  C.  Arnold,  superintendent  of  the  San- 
dusky division  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern at  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Peoria  division,  with 
office  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  succeeding  E.  R. 
Bissell,  resigned.  George  Dyer  succeeds 
Mr.  Arnold  at  Lima. 

W.  G.  Van  Vleck,  heretofore  second 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  and  the 
Texas  &  New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
those  lines  and  of  the  Morgan's  Louisiana 
&  Texas,  the  Louisiana  Western,  the  Hous- 
ton &  Texas  Central,  the  Houston  East 
and  West  Texas  and  the  Houston  & 
Shreveport,  with   office  at  Houston,  Tex. 

G.  Radetzki   has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager,  with  office  at  Houston. 
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C.  D.  Peckenbatigh,  superintendent  of 
the  Sterling  division  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  Sterling,  Colo.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Sheri- 
dan division,  with  ofl5ce  at  Sheridan,  Wyo^ 
succeeding  F.  G.  Robbins.  F.  R.  Mullen, 
trainmaster  at  McCook,  Neb.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Peckenbaugh,  and  J.  E.  Johnson  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Mullen. 

J.  F.  Simms,  superintendent  of  the  St 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  of- 
fice at  Springfield,  Mo.,  succeeding  A. 
O'Hara,  deceased.  C.  H.  Baltzell,  assist- 
ant superintendent  at  Thayer,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Simms;  B.  F.  Hunter,  assistant 
superintendent  at  Enid,  Okla.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Baltzell,  and  W.  Rudd,  assistant  superin- 
tendent at  Amory,  Miss.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Hunter. 

R.  B.  Ayres,  superintendent  of  the  East- 
ern division  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at 
Marshall,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Transcontinental  division, 
with  office  at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  succeeding 
R.  C.  Andrews,  transferred  to  the  Eastern 
division.  R.  E.  Boswell,  trainmaster  at 
Big  Springs,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  terminals  at  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex,,  succeeding  S.  E.  Camahan,  appointed 
general  yardmaster  at  Ft.  Worth. 

H.  J.  Micksch,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Texas  &.  New  Orleans  at  Jackson- 
ville, Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  that  road  and  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &.  San  Antonio,  with 
office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  F.  B. 
Irvine,  promoted.  A.  L.  Kuykendall,  yard- 
master  at  Beaumont,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Texas  & 
New  Orleans  and  the  Galveston  division 
of  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  at  Jacksonville,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Micksch. 

P.  C  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  North- 
em  division  of  the  Great  Northern  at 
Crookston,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Dakota  division,  with 
office  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  succeeding  M. 
H.  Murtha,  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
terminals  division  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  L.  Knebel,  superintendent  of  the  Sioux 
City  division  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Allen,  and  Joseph  Lindsay,  trainmaster 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont,  succeeds  Mr.  Knebel, 
and  J.  J.  Hess  succeeds  Mr.  Lindsay. 


The  jurisdiction  of  W.  W.  Collins,  super- 
intendent of  the  Iowa  &  Dakota  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  at 
Mason  City,  la.,  has  been  extended  to 
cover  the  Black  Hills  division.  R.  P.  Ed- 
son  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iowa  &  Dakota  division 
west  of  Sanborn  and  of  the  Black  Hills 
division,  with  office  at  Mitchell,  S.  D.  The 
jurisdiction  of  A.  C.  Peterson,  assistant 
superintendent  at  Mason  City,  will  here- 
after be  over  the  lines  east  of  and  includ- 
ing Sanborn. 

E.  R.  Bissell,  superintendent  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  with 
office  at  Chicago,  III,  succeeding  F.  M. 
Smith,  promoted.  E.  V.  Brogan,  train- 
master of  the  Eastern  division  at  Erie,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  that  division,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  succeeding  W.  F.  Schaff,  promoted.  A. 
R  Lloyd,  assistant  trainmaster  at  Collin- 
wood,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Brogan,  and  J. 
P.  Freeman  succeeds  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Following  the  dividing  of  the  Western 
division  of  the  Canadian  Northern  into  the 
Central  and  Western  divisions,  J.  R.  Cam- 
eron, general  superintendent  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  lines, 
with  office  at  Winnipeg.  A.  Wilcox,  super- 
intendent at  Port  Arthur,  Ont,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
new  Western  division,  with  office  at  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  and  A.  E.  Warren,  super- 
intendent at  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Central  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Winnipeg.  M.  B.  Mur- 
phy succeeds  Mr.  Warren. 

J.  E.  Church  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Ionia  division  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  with  office  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  and 
W.  H.  Romoser  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Petoskey  division,  with  of- 
fice* at  Traverse  City,  Niich.  R.  M.  John- 
son, trainmaster  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Detroit.  W.  W.  Dyer 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office 
at  Grand  Rapids.  G.  E.  McLaughlin,  train- 
master at  Saginaw,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Ludington  and  S.  T.  & 
H.  divisions  and  branches.  E.  S.  Stuart 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Buf- 
falo division,  with  office  at  Port  Huron. 
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Editorial 


The  McNamaras  Plead  Guilty 


The  announcement  to  the  public,  De- 
cember 2,  1911,  that  the  two  McNamaras 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  against  them 
of  destruction  of  lives  and  property  in  the 
Los  Angeles  cases  by  the  use  of  dynamite, 
almost  staggered  thousands  of  men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Briefly  stated,  the  McNamaras  were  ar- 
rested last  spring,  James  McNamara  being 
charged  with  dsmamiting,  October  1,  1910, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  building,  costing 
the  lives  of  twenty-one  men,  most  of  them 
workmen,  and  John  J.  McNamara  being 
charged  with  the  partial  destruction  by 
djmamiting,  December  25,  1910,  of  the 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

The  report  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  as  first  flashed  over  the  press  wires 
found  many  in  doubt  as  to  its  correctness, 
but  doubt  and  disbelief  gave  place  speedily 
to  profound  astonishment.  To  right- 
thinking  and  law-abiding  people  the  shock 
was  severe;  it  could  not  fail  to  be  other- 
wise. The  acknowledgment  by  the  Mc- 
Namaras of  responsibility  for  deliberately 
planned  outrages  which  wrecked  property 
and  destroyed  by  wholesale  human  life, 
amazed  the  public  generally,  and  revealed 
a  moral  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  the 
criminals  that  is  perhaps  not  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  excuse  given  by  James 
McNamara  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
taking  human  life  deserves  no  considera- 
tion, it  is  a  childish  appeal  for  sympathy: 
What  did  he  think  would  happen  to  the 
unwary  men  working  in  the  Times  building 
when  the  bomb  he  so  devilishly  placed 
therein  exploded?  He  certainly  must  have 
known  that  the  intended  destruction  of 
property  could  not  fail  under  the  circum- 
stances of  being  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable loss  of  life,  and  it  was  evidently 
so  intended. 

From  our  point  of  view  the  McNamaras 
deserve  no  credit  for  making  their  confes- 
sion. The  evidence  against  them  was  so 
positive  and  convincing  in  its  character 
that  escape  from  conviction  was  absolutely 
impossible — had  they  seen  a  shadow  of  a 


chance  for  escape,  by  either  perjury, 
bribery,  or  other  trickery,  the  confessions 
never  would  have  been  made. 

James  McNamara  received  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  life;  his  brother  John 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years*  imprison- 
ment. Some  claim  that  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  court  is  "commensurate 
with  the  crime,"  but  to  this  opinion  we 
fail  to  subscribe;  and  in  so  stating,  no 
criticism  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  the 
sentences  is  intended;  there  was  no  other 
decision  that  he  could  have  consistently 
rendered.  What  punishment  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  square  up  the  snufling  out 
of  twenty-one  lives  and  the  anguish  of  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  men?  Neither  the 
hangman's  rope  or  the  electric  chair  would 
afford  any  compensation.  If  the  guilty 
murderer  could  during  his  daylight  hours 
hear  the  groans  of  his  victims  and  ex- 
perience the  anguish  of  those  who  were 
bereft  of  loved  ones  and  in  the  darkness 
of  his  cell  be  haunted  by  the  specters  of 
the  dead,  the  debt  would  remain  still 
unpaid. 

The  confessions  of  these  criminals  wilt 
serve  a  purpose.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
employers  and  employes  that  the  truth  is 
known.  Had  the  trial  proceeded  and  the 
defendants  been  convicted,  many  of  the 
radical  element  might  have  honestly  be- 
lieved that  a  prejudiced  jury  had  rendered 
a  verdict  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and 
hatred  against  labor,  which  would  have  en- 
couraged feelings  of  social  discord  and  an- 
tagonism; and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
jury  exonerated  them  it  might  have  en- 
couraged a  method  of  intimidation  that 
should  have  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  work- 
ing men,  nor  countenanced  in  the  very 
least  degree  by  organized  labor.  The  con- 
fessions will  probably  indicate  to  some  who 
have  so  loudly  denounced  the  arrest  of 
these  moral  degenerates  that  "you  can't 
most  always  sometimes  tell." 

Organized  labor  will  not  be  held  respon- 
sible by  right-thinking  and  Tight-minded 
people   for  the   actions  of  these  self-con- 
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fessed  criminals  who  are  not  in  any  sense 
representatives  of  anything  good  or  noble 
or  true.  It  is  our  hope  that  if  there  are 
any  accomplices  (and  this  is  possible), 
either  in  these  or  other  crimes,  that  they 
will  be  quickly  apprehended  and,  upon 
conviction  following  fair  trial,  be  properly 
punished.  It  is  our  further  hope  that  thor- 
ough house  cleaning  will  be  made  by  any 
labor  organization  where  it  is  known  that 
such  an  element  is  affiliated.  There  should 
be  no  place  for  such  criminals,  except  in 
close  confinement 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  congress 
by  Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  to  com- 
pel vessels  equipped  with  wireless  tele- 
graph instruments  to  provide  for  two 
operators  in  order  that  the  vessel  can  be 
in  constant  communication  with  wireless 
stations. 


William  H.  Frazier,  secretary  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union,  stated  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  recently,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  passenger-carrying  steamships  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  did  not  carry  a  suf- 
ficient crew  to  man  the  life  boats.  He  said 
that  most  of  the  ships  carried  only  boats 
•enough  for  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
passenger-carrying  capacity  of  the  ships. 
Mr.  Frazier  stated  further  that  in  all  of 
liis  experience  he  had  never  seen  a  boat 
drill  at  sea  where  the  life  boats  were  swung 
out  on  the  davits,  and  declared  further 
that  the  Slocum  disaster  was  due  to  an 
insufficient  crew,  asserting  that  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  reduced  one-half  had 
a  proper  crew  been  on  board  the  boat. 


In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  the  well  known  Boston  attorney, 
in  dealing  with  the  trust  question,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  following: 

"The  successful  trusts  have  created  con- 
ditions absolutely  inconsistent  with  Amer- 
ica's industrial  and  social  needs.  In  our 
just  indignation  over  the  crimes  disclosed 
at  Los  Angeles,  should  not  statesmen  seek 
the  cause  of  this  widespread,  deliberate 
outburst  of  violence?  Was  it  not  because 
they,  and  men  like  them,  believed  that  the 


wage  earner,  acting  singly  or  collectively, 
is  not  strong  enough  to  secure  substantial 
justice?  Is  there  not  a  causal  connection 
between  the  development  of  these  huge 
and  indomitable  trusts  and  the  horrible 
crimes  now  under  investigation?  Are  not 
these  irresistible  trusts  important  contrib- 
uting factors  of  social  unrest?  Is  it  not 
irony  to  speak  of  equality  of  opportunity 
in  a  country  cursed  with  their  bigness?" 


A  special  investigator  before  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigation  Commis- 
sion, in  session  in  Buffalo  recently,  told  of 
appalling  conditions  she  had  found  in  a 
meat  packing  plant  "About  1,000  people 
are  employed,"  she  said.  "There  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  men  and  women. 
One  of  the  buildings  is  old  and  ramshackle 
and  has  been  condemned.  In  three  ot  the 
rooms  that  I  examined  the  men  and  women 
were  forced  to  work  in  water  standing 
half  an  inch  deep  on  the  floor.  Those 
were  the  sausage,  the  pickling,  and  the 
pork  trimming  rooms.  In  the  latter  there 
were  seventy-five  employes,  twenty-three 
being  women.  The  floors  are  so  wet  and 
slimy  that  the  women  have  to  wear  rubber 
boots  or  stand  on  barrel  tops.  They  work 
at  cutting  up  the  hogs.  The  men  fre- 
quently lose  fingers  in  the  machinery,  and 
the  women  wore  many  bandages  on  their 
hands.  The  work  is  very  disagreeable  and 
dirty,  and  the  rooms  are  in  a  filthy 
condition." 


It  has  long  been  contended  that  our 
prisons  are  fertile  breeders  of  tuberculosis. 
The  inmates  infected  during  confinement 
spread  the  germs  of  the  disease  when  re- 
leased, and,  even  more  important,  the  goods 
made  in  prisons  are  infected  with  the 
bacilli  of  the  disease  and  act  as  carriers 
of  the  dread  malady.  This  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hayne,  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  health  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  the 
board  in  reference  to  the  hosiery  mill  at 
the  penitentiary,  said :  "We  reiterated  our 
position  that  the  hosiery  mill  at  the  peni- 
tentiary was  not  a  proper  employment  for 
convicts,  was  deleterious  to  health  and 
should  be  abolished.  The  board,  at  a 
former    meeting,    recommended    that    the 
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hosiery  mill  be  abolished,  and  Governor 
Blease  took  the  same  stand,  it  being  al- 
leged that  it  was  a  'consumptive'  mill,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  governor  in  sev- 
eral speeches.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
hosiery  mill  is  a  breeder  of  consumption 
and,  in  addition  to  shortening  the  lives  of 
the  convicts  employed  there,  when  turned 
loose  after  serving  their  sentences,  en- 
dangers the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  state 
by  spreading  the  consumptive  germs.  The 
state  board  strongly  advises  its  abolition. 
This  matter  will  undoubtedly  come  before 
the  legislature  at  its  coming  session." 


The  Survey,  published  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York  City, 
pays  labor  organizations  the  following  fine 
compliment : 

"Only  a  small  percentage  of  families 
whose  heads  hold  membership  in  labor  or- 
ganizations come  within  the  ken  of 
charitable  agencies.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  The  organized  worker  re- 
ceives a  better  wage;  therefore  he  can  lay 
up  something  for  a  rainy  day.  A  labor 
union  represents  collective  ambition.  The 
professional  man  forges  ahead,  or  tries  to 
at  least,  single-handed.  The  mechanic,  as 
a  rule,  can  progress  only  with  the  other 
mechanics  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  He 
can  only  rise  as  his  fellow  workers  rise. 
The  very  banding  together  of  persons  in 
the  same  trade  means  foresight.  It  means 
that  these  workers  realize  individually  that 
they  must  forego  some  liberties,  give  up 
part  of  their  earnings  in  order  to  gain 
some  liberty  and  better  earnings  in  the  end. 
The  organized  worker  has  not  the  'what's 
the  use?'  state  of  mind.  He  has  certain 
standards  which  he  desires  to  live  up  to. 
He  has  certain  ideals  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

"There  is  a  wholesome  pride  connected 


with  membership  in  a  labor  organization^ 
which  leads  the  organized  worker  away 
from  ordinary  relief  agencies.  His  union 
stands  ready  to  help  him  in  distress,  his 
help  comes  as  it  would  from  brothers,  from 
next  of  kin.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  ask  for  more  help  when  the  re- 
sources of  his  organization  have  been  ex- 
hausted, he  often  receives  such  help  from 
individual  members. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  labor  organ- 
ization in  most  cases  has  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  worker  because  it  means  much 
to  him.  He  is  attached  to  it  more  than  he 
is  to  his  church,  because  it  takes  cognizance 
of  his  present  needs.  With  the  "Do  It 
Now,'  that  we  parade  everywhere,  has 
come  a  'I  Live  Now.'  The  labor  union  is 
here  to  serve  that  'Now.'" 


London,  Dec.  23. — A  strike  of  railway 
men  is  at  all  times  a  serious  matter,  and 
had  it  taken  place  at  Christmastide,  which 
was  at  on^  time  threatened,  dislocation  of 
business  would  have  been  most  severely 
felt  Thanks,  however,  to  the  intervention 
of  the  government,  such  a  catastrophe  has 
been  avoided.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  possibility  of  a  national  railway  strike 
has  been  by  any  means  shelved,  for  the 
majority  of  railway  men  are  seething  with 
dissatisfaction  at  the  commissioner's  re- 
port, and  also  the  working  conditions.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  nine  railway  com- 
panies have  already  conceded  advances  ta 
certain  grades  of  workers.  But  the  other 
grades  affected  consider  that  something 
also  should  be  done  for  them.  Mr.  Bux- 
ton, the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  government,  has 
requested  the  various  railway  companies  to 
reconsider  their  decision  in  regard  to  meet- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  men,  and  no 
doubt  this  request  will  carry  great  weight. 
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Bkothers— When  writing  to  the  Con- 
DUCTOK,  or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
be  sure  to  give  yoar  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  's  such  a 
little  thing  for  you  to  do.— Ed. 


The  following  Division  card  has  either 
been  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary: 

CARD.  WRTTTEN  FOR  DIV. 

2043 C.  S.  Brooks 275 


600—  Stockton,  111.    1st  &  3d  Sun., 

2  p.  m.,  Woodmen's  hall. 

D.    V.    Beck,    1881    Couler    ave.,    Du- 
buque, la C 

C.  S,  GrifRth  S 

Organized  December  3  by  Vice-President 

W.  M.  Qark. 


Progress  in  Wireless  Telegraphy 

Marconi  rejoiced  when,  in  1897,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  a  wireless  message  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  By  1907  he  had 
established*  regular  wireless  communication 
across  the  Atlantic.  Since  then  vessels 
have  been  "picked  up"  at  sea  from  shore 
stations  at  distances  of  from  2,000  to  4,000 
miles.  In  November  last  Marconi  sent  a 
message  from  the  Coltano  station,  in  Italy, 
to  the  Glace  Bay  station,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
4,000  miles.  The  San  Francisco  operator, 
a  month  earlier,  conversed  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  minutes  with  the  Japanese  station 
on  the  Island  of  Hokushu,  a  distance  of 
6,000  miles.  Wireless  communication,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  opened  up  between  Italy  • 
and  Argentina  with  the  completion  of  the 
new  station  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  airline 
distance  between  these  stations  will  be  7,000 
miles.  The  installation  of  wireless  ap- 
paratus on  ships  is  being  gradually  ex- 
tended. Until  recently  few  vessels  outside 
of  warships  and  steamers  of  the  liner  class 
have  been  so  equipped.  Now  various  coun- 
tries are  by  legislation  compelling  many 
smaller  passenger-carrying  craft  to  install 
such  apparatus.  Great  Britain  is  reported 
to  be  planning  the  establishment  of  a  chain 
of  wireless  stations  to  encircle  the  globe. 
This  is  to  be  a  subsidized  system  under  the 
control  of  the  postoffice  department.  Such 
a  chain  of  stations  would  give  England 
wireless  connection  with  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
making  her  independent  of  cables,  which 
are  liable  to  be  cut  in  time  of  war. — From 
"The  Progress  of  the  World,"  in  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews  for  January. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  Thb  Railway  Conductor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompanying. 
Always  gwe  your  Division  Number  when 
writing  to  Thb  Railway  Conductoe. 

The  South  Bend  Watch  Company  has  an 
advertisement  in  this  issue  which  will  give 
some  information  concerning  their  product ; 
and  if  written  to  direct,  the  company  will 
send  a  free  book  on  watches. 


Brother  W.  C,  Rail,  2382  West  Twenty- 
third  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  very  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  present  address  of 
Brothers  L.  A.  Bums,  J.  L.  Thigpen,  L.  V. 
Kile,  G.  W.  Adams  and  B.  H.  Shacklett 


.Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Pitts,  745  San  Mateo 
avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  our  old  members  now  deceased,  is 
very  anxious  to  locate  her  two  brothers, — 
Frank  E.  Matlack,  jr.,  last  heard  of  as  em- 
ployed as  telegrapher  at  Tierra  Blanca, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Robert  L.  Matlack,  last 
heard  of  as  employed  as  trainman  at  Ely, 
Nev.  Will  anpr  brother  possessing  this 
knowledge  advise  Mrs.  Pitts  direct? 

The  many  friends  of  Brother  W.  T.  Mc- 
Atee,  a  prominent  member  of  Division  135, 
are  greatly  pleased  because  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Colonel  on  the  official  staff  of 
Governor  James  B.  McCreary  of  Kentucky, 
and  The  Railway  Conductor  joins  them 
in  extending  hearty  congratulations  to 
Brother  McAtee  upon  his  preferment.  We 
feel  sure  that  Governor  McCreary  ha? 
made  a  wise  selection  and  that  Brother 
McAtee's  well  known  good  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  will  make  him  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  governor's  official  family. 


Need  of  Ventilation 

Put  on  your  storm  windows,  but  only 
with  hinges— not  nails.  Keep  them  so  that 
they  can  be  opened  for  ventilation.  Pure, 
fresh  air  is  just  as  necessary  in  winter  a*? 
in  summer,  and  a  bedroom  must  have  a 
supply  of  outside  air.  Merely  cold  air  is 
not  fresh  air.  A  bedroom  can  be  as  cold 
as  forty  degrees  below  zero  and  still  be 
foul.    The  same  is  true  of  all  other  rooms. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  our  health  as 
what  nature  provides  in  over-abundance — 
namely,  pure  air,  pure  water  and  sunshine. 
Yet,  in  our  ignorance  and  carelessness,  we 
limit  our  use  of  what  is  given  in  unlimited 
supply.  Break  the  window,  if  there  be  no 
other  way  of  letting  outside  air  into  the 
house.      Farm    homes    should    never    be 
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"stuffy/*  yet  anybody's  nose  will  tell  him, 
as  he  enters  from  outdoors,  how  foul  the 
air  is  in  too  many  homes. 

So  many  people  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  foul  air  in  order  to  keep  warm.  Foul 
air  is  no  more  necessary  to  comfort  than 
foul  food,  or  foul  clothes,  or  foul  bed 
linen,  bed  blankets  and  bed  quilts.— North- 
western Agriculturist, 


The  Virtues  of  Middle  Age 

In  the  protest  against  the  "shelving"  of 
middle  aged  men  an  argument  is  made 
which  ought  to  count.  Shall  the  experience 
which  teaches  a  man  how  to  adjust  him- 
self in  his  relations  with  his  fellows  and 
all  the  discipline  which  years  impose  be 
negligible? 

The  middle  aged  man  peeking  employ- 
ment may  not  offer  the  impetuosity  of 
youth  and  its  enthusiasms,  but-  he  can 
offer  discretion  and  a  developed  sense  of 
responsibility.  He  knows  the  rules  of  life. 
He  has  seen  them  justified.  He  uses  them. 
He  governs  himself  in  his  relations  to 
others  by  his  knowledge  of  these  wise 
restraints. 

Middle  aged  virtues  have  not  lost  their 
commercial  and  industrial  value  even  if 
men  have  lost  the  employment  in  which 
they  acquired  their  experience  and  are  seek- 
ing new  employers. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Prison  Population  in  1010 

A  preliminary  statement  of  prison  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  1910  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Director  Durand  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  It  was  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  chief  statisti- 
cian of  the  division  of  revision  and  results, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  work. 

The  prison  population  of  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1910,  was  113,579;  and 
the  number  of  commitments  to  prisons  or 
other  penal  institutions,  during  the  year 
1910,  was  479.763.  These  figures  include 
every  class  of  offense,  from  vagrancy  to 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  They  also  in- 
clude cases  in  which  the  offender  was  com- 
mitted to  jail  or  prison  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  a  fine.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
the  totals  and  ratios  which  are  shown  for 
the  different  states  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  measuring  the  criminal  tendencies  of 
their  inhabitants. 

The  ratio  of  prisoners  to  population  on 
January  1,  1910,  was  125  to  100.000.  and 
the  ratio  of  commitments  to  population 
during  the  year  1910  was  522  to  100,000. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1910,  one  person  out  of  every  800 
in  the  United  States  greeted  the  new  year 
in  prison  or  jail;  and  that,  during  the  year 
1910,  for  every  190  persons  in  the  total 
population,  there  was  one  commitment  to 


prison  or  jail  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  ranging  from  one  day  to  a  life  sen- 
tence. It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  number  of  commitments  does  not 
represent  that  many  different  persons,  be- 
cause the  persons  committed  include  many 
"repeaters"  who  went  to  jail  more  than 
once  during  the  year  1910. 

The  table  by  states  brings  out  the  facts 
that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  proportion 
to  population  was  smallest  in  South  Da- 
kota (48  per  100,000  population),  and 
largest  in  Nevada  (353  per  100,000  popu- 
lation), and  that  the  number  of  commit- 
ments in  proportion  to  population  was 
smallest  in  North  Carolina  (123  per  100,000 
population),  and  largest  in  Arizona  (2,992 
per  100,000  population).  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  the  population  of 
either  Arizona  and  Nevada  is  wicked  or 
criminal  beyond  that  of  all  other  states, 
says  the  report,  or  that  the  population  of 
either  South  Dakota  and  North  Carolina 
is  pre-eminently  good,  or  any  more  law- 
abiding  than  that  in  states  where  the  ratios 
are  higher. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  jail  or 
prison  is  determined  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  statutes  and  the  practice  of  the  courts 
relative  to  the  punishment  of  minor  of- 
fenses. Offenses  which  in  some  states 
would  be  punished  by  a  few  days  in  jail, 
may,  in  other  states,  be  punished  by  a  fine. 

The  figures  are  also  affected  by  the  de- 
gree of  vigilance  which  the  police  and  the 
courts  exercise  in  arresting  and  punishing 
law-breakers.  Again,  there  are  more  laws 
to  break  in  some  communities  than  in 
others.  This  is  generally  the  case  in  urban 
as  compared  with  rural  communities,  since 
manv  local  ordinances  are  found  in  force 
in  cities  which  are  inapplicable  or  unknown 
in  country  districts. 

The  report  further  states  that  as  soon 
as  these  returns  have  been  classified  with 
reference  to  the  offenses  for  which  com- 
mitted, the  statistics  will  have  more  sig- 
nificance as  an  indication  of  the  prevalence 
of  crime  in  different  communities.  The 
complete  reoort  which  the  census  will  ulti- 
mately publish  will  give  the  prisoners  and 
commitments  classified,  not  only  with  ref- 
erence to  offense,  but  with  reference  to 
nationality,  age,  duration  of  sentence  and 
other  features. 


A  Gift  With  a  Thought  In  It 

What  other  Christmas  present  costs  so 
little  and  means  so  much  as  a  subscription 
to  The  Youth's  Companion — fifty-two 
weeks  for  $1.75?  It  is  a  gift  which  benefits 
not  only  the  one  who  receives  it,  but  every 
member  of  the  same  household. 

If  you  do  not  know  The  Companion,  if 
you  are  at  all  uncertain,  just  send  us  a 
postal  card  asking  for  sample  copies. 

Not  only  is  The  Companion  the  best  gift 
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you  can  choose  for  the  money,  but  the 
easiest  to  choose.  Keep  the  loving  Christ- 
mas thought  bright  and  unwearied  by  mak- 
ing your  gift  The  Youth's  Companion. 

The  one  to  whom  you  give  the  subscrip- 
tion will  receive  free  The  Companion's 
Calendar  for  1912,  lithographed  in  ten 
colors  and  gold,  and  you,  too,  as  giver  of 
the  subscription,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Calendar. 

The  subscription  price  is  now  only  $1.75, 
but  on  January  1,  1912,  it  will  be  advanced 
to  $2.00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 
144  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Payment  by  a  French  Town  in  Spain 
for  an  Ancient  Crime 

Seven  hundred  years  ego  some  shepherds 
of  the  valley  of  Roncal,  in  Navarre,  were 
murdered  by  shepherds  of  the  vsdley  of 
Bareton,  in  Beam,  the  crime  taking  place 
on  the  high  pasture  lands  of  Arias,  in  the 
P)rrenees.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
bring  the  murderers  individually  to  justice, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  prepanng  to  make 
war  upon  the  valley  from  which  the  French 
murderers  had  come  when  the  French  vil- 
lages proposed  that  peace  be  maintained  at 
the  price  of  a  yearly  tax  or  tribute,  to  en- 
dure for  all  time,  and  this  proposition  was 
accepted. 

The  payment  of  this  blood  tax — orig- 
inally three  white  mares,  but  later  three 
cows  of  a  particular  breed  and  color — ^has 
been  made  ever  since,  the  custom  (it  is 
nothing  more)  having  survived  even  the 
great  wars  in  which  both  France  and  Spain 
have  engaged  and  the  storm  of  the  French 
revolution. 

Yearly  the  representative  men  of  the  two 
valleys  meet  on  the  frontier  at  a  certain 
stone  remote  from  any  town  and  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  presenting  and  re- 
ceiving the  cattle.  The  order  of  procedure, 
which  is  elaborate  and  impressive,  is  fixed 
by  a  document  bearing  the  date  1375, 
though  the  tax  was  paid  a  hundred  years 
prior  to  that  time.  The  records  of  each 
yearly  meeting  and  payment  are  duly  at- 
tested and  deposited  m  the  archives  of  the 
Roncalais.— New  York  Tribune, 


Harold,  aged  nine,  came  home  one  day 
so  bruised  and  dirty  that  his  mother  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  marked  perturba- 
tion. 

"Mercy!"  she  exclaimed,  in  horror. 
"How  on  earth,  my  child,  did  you  get  your 
clothes  and  face  into  such  a  state?" 

"I  was  trying  to  keep  a  little  boy  from 
getting  licked,"  was  Harold's  virtuous,  if 
hesistating,  reply. 

"Well,  that  was  fine!"  said  his  mollified 
parent  "I  am  proud  of  you,  sonny.  Who 
was  the  little  boy?* 

**Me."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Made  of  German  Silver 

It  immedlat«lT  serTes  to  evtabll^h  the  ownership  of  •  banch  of 
kefs  if  loit  or  stolen.  It  alto  promptly  dlBcIoses  the  identitf  of 
the  owner  if  saddenlj  stricken  down  by  sccldeni,  sickness  or  death. 
A  wreck  maf  occur  and  render  too  anconscioas;  yoa  may  have  no 
means  of  identlflcationon'joar  person,  bat  if  yoa  are  the  possessor 
of  a  Boll  Dog  Key  Protector,  yoar  identity  will  be  immediately 
establiehed.    Afents  Wanted.       UmA  2Sc  ttrfay  (tta««S  tr  etn.) 

Cltveland  Svpply  Ca..  Otpt.i-SMBSiwtrwr  Ate.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ihis  Centerpiece 

FREE 

Write  for  It 
Today 


Design  No.  1027. 
We  will  send  yoa,    free    and  postpaid,  this  Urge,  beaatifal 

Stamped  and  Tinted,  22-iach  Colonial  Art  Cloth  Centerpiece  — 
your  cboltp  of  five  new  deilRoi— with  au  illustrated  easy 
jpflson  ahowini  every  itltch  In  it.   if  vno  will  ti-nd  on  30  rents 

to  pay  factorj  coat  of  2  1-3  Yards  Old  English  Ecru  3  1-2  inches 
deep  Lace  a«d  4  Skeins  Richardson's  Grand  Prize  Embroidery 
Silk,  proper  roiora.  also  i>ig  IB  12  Premium  Art  Book  (n  e.  Tour 
money  back  if  u»c  more  thAQ  ■atiafled.    Write  today  enclosing 

30c coin  orstamilS  >*"<!  name  of  your  dealer.  Also  ttate  dealiii 

warned  RICHARDSON  SILK  CO. 

305  9  W.  Adams  St.  Dept.  2561  CHICAGO 


Everybody  Knew  Him 

"Mention  the  name  of  some  well-known 
Greek,"  said  the  teacher  of  a  juvenile  class 
in  history. 

"George,"  spoke  up  the  curly-haired  lit- 
tle boy. 

"George  who?" 

"I  don't  know  the  rest  of  his  name, 
ma'am.  He  comes  around  to  our  house 
every  Thursday  with  bananas  an'  oranges.'* 
— Chicago  Tribune, 
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Albeit— Brother  S.  D.  Albert.  Division  i6o,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
ANDOtsoH— Brother  C.  F.  Anderson,  Division  i,  Chicago,  111. 
AacHBR— Brother  M.  F.  Archer,  Division  io6,  Rock  Island.  III. 
Baldwin— Brother  A.  Baldwin,  Division  143,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Bullock— Brother  S.  R.  Bullock,  Division  275,  Yoakum,  Tex. 
Bland— Brother  D.  E.  Bland,  Division  i66»  Newark,  Ohio. 
BaoTHnts— Brother  B.  J.  Brothers.  Division  418,  Princeton,  Ind. 
Bishop— Brother  A.  Bishop,  Division  14.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BoABMAN— Brother  T.  T.  Boarman,  Division  39«!.  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh. 
.Blbvins— Brother  J.  P.  Blevlns,  Division  148,  ChatUnooga,  Tenn. 
Bill— Brother  A.  W.  Bell.  Division  496.  Ottiunwa.  la. 
CuNNiNCRAM— Brother  B.  C.  Cunningham,  Division  100.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Callahan— Brother  J.  W.  Callahan,  Division  334,  Brunswick.  Md. 
Callandee— Brother  S.  J.  Callander,  Division  156.  Carbondale,  Pa. 
Caesb— Brother  J.  E.  Carse,  Division  436,  Chihuahua,  Mex. 
Cason — Brother  P.  A.  Cason,  Division  15a,  Richmond,  Va. 
Dodge— Brother  J.  W.  Dodge,  Division  38,  Des  Moines,  la. 
DoosoN — Brother  J.  B.  Dodson,  Division  323,  Columbia.  S.  C. 
Dettebeb— Brother  J.  M.  Detterer.  Division  516,  Nornstown,  Pa. 
DoBSEY — Brother  L.  H.  Dorsey,  Division  55,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dbskin — Brother  J.  R.  Deskin,  Division  317,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gbovb — Brother  W.  Grove,  Division  97,  Roodhouse,  111. 
Coins — Brother  C.  F.  Coins,  Division  123,  Macon,  Ga. 
Habtman — Brother  G.  W.  Hartman,  Division  5.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hewitt— Brother  J.  S.  Hewitt.  Division  124,  Ogden,  Uuh. 
Hatpield — Brother  J.  M.  Hatfield,  Division  41J,  Sapuljpa,  Okla. 
HoLDEB — Brother  H.  T.  Holder,  Division  189,  Samia,  Ont. 
Habtlet — Brother  N.  Hartley,  Division  114,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hanley— Brother  T.  F.  Hanley,  Division  54,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Habkins — Brother  T.  P.  Harkins.  Division  153,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa, 
HousBL — Brother  W.  Housel,  Division  13,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Inlow — Brother  W.  E.  Inlow,  Division  17a,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Kelso — Brother  F.  M.  Kelso,  Division  74,  Decatur,  III. 
Kblleb — Brother  J.  V.  Keller,  Division  270,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Kbndbicx — Brother  E.  L.  Kendrick,  Division  180,  Atlanto,  Ga. 

Lehan— Brother  D.  Lchan,  Division  18,  Temple.  Tex. 
LoBD — Brother  J.  C.  Lord,  Division  175,  Mempnis,  Tenn. 

Mitchell — Brother  W.  V.  Mitchell,  Division  35.  North  Platte,  Neb. 
Maxwell — Brother  H.  F.  Maxwell,  Division  7,  Houston,  Tex. 
Masset — Brother  F.  Massey^  Division  116,  Tyler,  Tex. 
Mabkell — Brother  C.  H.  Markell,  Division  134,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Nbuhaus — Brother  G.  H.  Neuhaus,  Division  575,  Paris,  Tenn. 

PuBPLE — Brother  H.  E.  Purple,  Division  154.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

PoLLABD^Brother  E.  J.  Pollard.  Division  44,  Denver.  Colo. 
Roche — Brother  W.  J.  Roche,  Division  i,  Cnicago,  111. 

Sandebs — Brother  W.  H.  Sanders.  Division  ijpi  City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 
Smith— Brother  W.  R.  Smith,  Division  205,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Smith — Brother  E.  A.  Smith,  Division  137,  Osawatomie,  Kan. 
Schell — Brother  W.  Schell,  Division  333,  Renovo,  Pa. 
Slate— Brother  F.  Slate,  Division  503,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Shoap — Brother  J.  A.  Shoaf,  Division  227,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Tbibbet — Brother  M.  E.  Tribbey,  Division  40,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Wilson— Brother  W.  N.  Wilson,  Division  18,  Temple,  Tex. 

Young — Brother  D.  W.  Young,  Division  193,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Beabd — Son  of  Brother  A.  M.  Beard,  Division  210,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Bowman — Mother  of  Brother  H.  E.  Bowman,  Division  561,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Bechtol — Mother  of  Brother  A.  F.  Bechtol.  Division  29*1  Chicago,  Ohio. 

CBAWPOfo-^Mother  of  Brother  H.  F.  Smith,  Division  335,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Dunn— Mother  of  Brother  T.  Dunn,  Division  561,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Gandlitz — Father  of  Brother  O.  F.  GandliU,  Division  5a3i  Flora,  111. 

Gbaram — Brother  of  C.  Graham,  Division  523,  Flora,  111. 

HoGUE — Wife  of  Brother  E.  H.  Hogue,  Division  475.  Crane,  Mo. 

HoTCHKiss — Mother  of  Brother  W.  J.  Hotchkiss,  Division  292,  Chicago,  Ohio. 

Joyce — Wife  of  Brother  J.  Joyce,  Division  58,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Keeton— Mother  of  Brother  J.  W.  Keeton,  Division  561,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Lbhley — Father  of  Brother  J.  Lehley,  Division  2,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Moss — Father  of  Brother  J.  £.  Moss.  Division  367.  McComb,  Miss. 

Meehan — Mother  of  Brother  T.  Meenan,  Division  561,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

NiEDSXHiESKB — Father  of  Btother  J.  R.  Niederhieser,  Division  14,  Clerdaiid,  OUa 

Powell — Mother  of  Brother  A.  Powell,  Division  ss*  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RoBSXTS — Daughter  of  Brother  J.  O.  Roberts,  Division  186,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Wood— Father  of  Brother  A.  O.  Wood,  Division  139.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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A  FEELING  of  freshness  and  thorough  cleanliness 
follows  the  use  of  PUMMO  SOAP.  It  removes  so 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  so  mildly  yet  firmly,  every 
trace  of  the  grime,  grease  or  stain  that  may  soil  the  hands 
of  the  workman,  the  clerk  or  the  housewife. 

PUMMO  SOAP  is  made  from  vegetable  oils  and  glycer- 
ine, with  just  enough  finely  powdered  Italian  pumice 
added  to  give  a  gentle  friction.  It  grips  the  grease  and 
grime  and  removes  them  instantly. 

PUMMO  lathers  freely  in  any  kind  of  water.  It 
.makes  the  skin  cleaner  and  whiter  than  any  ordinary 

toilet  soap — in  half  the  time. 

TryacakeofPUMMOSOAP 
— the  price  is  but  5  cents.  ^  Let 
the  women  folks  try  it  too  for 
removing  the  stains  and  grime 
of  household  cleaning. 
They  will  appreciate  its 
mildness  and  extraordi- 
nary cleansing  qualities. 
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PIANOS 


The  tone,  t-oueh-and  niiiKnl'^ft'^ni  wearinK 
qualities  of  the  Vose  Piano  are  only  explnine<l  by 
the  exclusive  patented  features  and  the  hiuli 
frrade  material  and   §uperb  workman sliip 

that  enter  into  their  construction.  The  Vose  is 
an  ideal  piano  for  the  home.  Over  65.000  ^old. 
Delivered  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
Satisfaetlon  truaranteect  Liberal  allowance 
for  old  pianos  and  time  payments  accepted. 

FREE— If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us 
send- you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 
that  gives  full   information 

vose  Sl  sons  piano  go. 

loio  Massachusetts  Ave  BOSTON,  MASS 


2>o  5^011  realize 

that  Uncle  Sam.  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Write  lot  our  free  hoo'kltV' Banking  by  Mail** 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

Henry  B,  Clarke,  V.-P,  <y  Mgr. 

the  Savings  Depi, 

Clark  &  Monroe  SU.  CHICAOO 


These  Supreme  Railroad  Watches 

are  sold  and  fully  guaranteed  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere. 
Send      for     deBcripfivm     folder, 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  CO.,  Springrield 


UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER   UNIONLST 

That  the  best  made  shoes— the 
shoes  made  under  the  best  man- 
ufacturing conditions— the  shoes 
that  best  stand  wear— bear  the 
Union  Stamp,  as  shown  herewith 


Aik    yoar    dealer  for   Union   Stamp 

Shoes,  and  if  he  cannot  supply  yoa 

write 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Uniofl 

24B  Ummtr  Street 
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(ON  D  UCTOR 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY 
AT     CEDAR^    RAPIDS      lA.,  BY    THE 
OTLDEK   or   RAILW^AY  CONDUCTORS 


Buy  of  the  Firms  Who  Advextisb  in  The  Conductor 


Styl«  705 

PIANOS 

The  attractive  piano  shown  above  is 
especially  designed  for  the  refined 
American  home.  Its  beautiful  pro- 
portions, exquisite  workmanship  and 
delightful  tone  quality  appeal  to  dis- 
criminating buyers.  In  its  construc- 
tion not  a  dollar  has  been  spent  for 
needless  ornamentation  and  display, 
nor  a  dollar  saved  where  real  quality 
was  involved.  It  has  deservedly  be- 
come our  most  popular  upright.  Our 
latest  catalogue  describes  this  and 
other  new  styles. 

Send  for  Our  Special  Offer  to 
Railroad  Men 

iomra  A  Pond  Pianoa  are  sold  by  leadinsr  piano 
bouses  throughout  the  United  States,  but  if  we  have 
no  dealer  near  you.  we  can  supply  you  direct  from 
our  factory  on  our  special  proposition.  We  will  then 
make  expert  selection  and  ship  the  piano  under  a 
guarantee  that  it  must  please  you  or  it  returns  at 
our  expense  for  railway  freights  both  ways.  We 
take  old  instruments  in  exchange  and  furnish  pianos 
to  the  most  distant  points  in  the  United  States  on 
attractive  plans  for  easy  payments. 


Fill  Out  and  Send  This  Coupon  to 

IVERS    &    POND    PIANO   CO. 

119  Boybton  St..  Bostom  Mass. 

PUaae  mail  me  your  new  cataloffue  and  valuable 
information  to  fruyers. 
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One  Of  TK« 

RICHEST 
VE6ETABIE  DELTAS 
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FroftHng 
^  'oix  the  South! 
'^iis>\  side  of 

Next  to  the  Largest  bod^  I 
of  water  in  Florida* 

Which    a33ures      :^  - 

TrtER^AL  :S^ 

Ue  best  Frost  P|rotecti5i\/| 

FL0WIN6ARTESIAKWEILSI 


Location: 


The  Thermal  Artesian  Vegetable 
Delta  is  located  in  Volusia  County, 
Florida,  eighty-three  miles  south 
of  Jacksonville,  one  mile  of  ScTllle,  and  one  mile  of 
Pierson,  both  of  these  towns  have  excellent  hotels, 
school  and  church  facilities,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lake  George  which  is  15x22  miles,  and  on 
the  east  by  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line 
Railway. 

These  lands  possess  the  essentials  to  snccessfol 
truck  firrowinar  and  farminff  at  a  profit  in  Florida,  to- 
wit.  erood  and  cheap  transportation,  cheap  flowinsr 
wells— perfect  drainage  and  water  protection  from 
cold.  Added  to  this  these  Unds  are  ffood  quality. 
Titles  guaranteed  by  the  Realty  Trust  Co.  of  Saa- 
ford,  Florida. 

For  further  information  and  prices,  address, 

DOWLING  &  TARVER 

EXCLUSIVE  ASOTt 
208  Dyal-Upchurch  BIdg.  JACKSONViaE.  FU. 

References— Bamett  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  First  National  Bank  of  Sanford,  Pla. 
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Lincoln,  the  Patriot 

Sunday  Evening  Address  by  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton 


Time  alters  all  things  and  makes  much 
that  is  bright  in  one  age  dim  in  after 
years.  Not  a  few  of  the  great  men 
of  former  days  seem  dwarfed  to  us,  not  be- 
cause they  were  small,  but  because  the 
people  have  risen  nearer  to  their  level,  and 
they  are  no  longer  supreme.  Webster 
would  not  awe  our  age  as  he  did  his  own, 
nor  woidd  Clay  dazzle  us,  though  assuredly 
he  would  charm  us,  with  his  magnetic  or- 
atory; while  Calhoun  would  no  doubt  be 
regarded  as  a  sincere,  able,  keenly  logical, 
but  quite  impossible  Bourbon.  Able  and 
noble  as  they  were,  they  belong  to  the  past 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  us. 
Such  men  have  been  seen  in  other  lands, 
and  they  will  be  seen  again  in  ours. 

But  if  Lincoln  were  to  step  forth  and 
stand  among  us,  all  men  would  now  see, 
what  many  did  not  see  while  he  was  living, 
how  supremely  great,  how  unique,  how 
original  he  was.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  his 
fame  that  he  seems  to  belong  to  the  present 
and  to  the  future,  hardly  less  than  to  the 
past,  almost  as  though  he  had  lived  on 
through  the  years.  With  all  our  advance 
he  would  still  tower  above  us,  in  the  lone- 
liness that  wrapped  him  about;  for  he  dis- 
closed, especially  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  a  quality  of  greatness  which  not 
only  out-topped  the  men  of  his  day,  but  is 
far  beyond  us.  His  vision  was  prophetic, 
and  he  is  the  leader  of  his  nation  today  not 
less  than  in  the  days  agone. 

As  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  "Lincoln  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  Carlyle  in  his  better  days 
taught  us  to  worship  as  a  hero."    Yet  the 


elements  of  his  nature  were  so  ordinary — 
his  intellect,  as  Phillips  Brooks  observed, 
was  so  moral,  and  his  morality  so  intelli- 
gent—that when  we  take  them  apart  they 
seem  so  common  that  some  have  denied 
that  he  was  a  genius  at  all  but  only  "a 
common  man  expanded  to  giant  propor- 
tions," as  Joshua  Speed  described  him. 
But  when  we  put  those  elements  together 
they  make  a  combination  so  extraordinary 
that  he  baffles  us  by  the  very  mystery  of 
his  simplicity.  His  ideas  are  like  the  sky 
and  the  dirt,  so  large  and  obvious  that  men 
walk  under  them,  and  over  them,  without 
realizing  how  great  they  are.  He  was  ab- 
solutely unique  in  the  conditions  of  his  life, 
but  still  more  in  the  qualities  of  his  genius, 
and  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  we  see  the 
like  of  him  again. 

So  it  is  that  men  of  other  lands  point 
not  to  Washington,  but  to  Lincoln  as  our 
most  typical  man  of  state,  just  as  they  point 
to  Walt  Whitman  as  our  most  distinctive 
man  of  letters.  The  possibility,  still  more 
the  existence,  of  such  a  man  is  held  by 
them  to  be  at  once  a  proof  of  the  validity 
of  our  democratic  ideals,  and  a  prophecy 
of  our  destiny.  They  find  in  him  not  only 
a  character,  as  Herbert  Paul  has  said,  "as 
noble  in  its  self-forgetfulness,  as  heroic  in 
its  fortitude,  as  pathetic  in  its  isolation,  as 
homely  in  its  quaint,  rugged  strength  as 
any  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch  or  in  the 
realities  of  life,"  but  a  reason  for  our  faith 
that  our  country  will  be  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency which  may  threaten  it.  For  the  ca- 
reer of  Lincoln  shows  that  when  the  hour 
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of  peril  comes  a  man  is  there  to  meet  it, 
and  that  he  may  come  not  from  a  few  lead- 
ing families,  or  an  educated  class,  but  from 
the  ranks  of  the  common  people. 

Nor  is  this  to  say  that  so  independent, 
so  natural,  so  strong  a  man  cannot  in  older 
nations  come  to  wield  so  large  a  power 
over  the  affairs  and  minds  of  men;  but  as 
a  fact  he  has  not  done  so.  The  only  popu- 
lar leader  who  seems  to  challenge  compari- 
son is  Garibaldi;  but,  with  all  his  personal 
magic,  his  practical  resourcefulness,  and 
his  absorption  in  the  passion  of  a  national 
cause,  the  Italian  patriot  falls  below  Lin- 
coln in  power  of  intellect  as  well  as  in 
variety  of  achievement.  Today  Lincoln 
stands  as  the  most  effective  personality 
which  democracy  has  yet  produced,  testify- 
ing in  his  manhood,  not  less  than  in  his 
words  and  works,  that  our  national  faith 
is  not  vain. 

And  now,  after  many  years  have  come 
and  gone — ^years  of  tumult  and  change 
called  progress — as  we  see  him  on  the 
distant  slopes  of  fame  he  rises  up  as  one 
of  the  august  figures  of  history.  North 
and  south,  and  beyond  the  seas,  poets  and 
orators,  the  nimble  weavers  of  fiction  and 
the  grave  writers  of  history,  unite  in  pay- 
ing him  tribute.  A  fiercer  light  beats  upon 
such  a  man  than  upon  any  throne,  and 
there  remains  no  more  hidden  chapters, 
hardly  a  disputed  passage,  in  the  story  of 
his  life.  His  career,  so  far  as  facts  go,  is 
as  transparent  as  day,  and  his  personality 
is  vividly  outlined — though  there  will  ever 
remain  an  inscrutable  mystery  in  the  shad- 
ows that  haunted  him.  No  small  part  of 
the  charm  of  his  influence  is  due  to  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  we  call  his  mys- 
ticism ;  some  dark  impenetrable  undercur- 
rent in  his  soul,  deriving  we  know  not 
whence,  but  which,  without  weakening  his 
sympathy  or  marring  his  judgment,  gave 
a  softening  touch  to  his  dealings  with  men. 

Our  nation  makes  a  wise  profession  of 
ideals  by  paying  honor  to  Lincoln,  for  at 
his  best  he  embodied  the  genius  of  our 
native  land,  the  mighty  and  tender  spirit  of 
America,  and  its  ruling  ideas.  At  his  best, 
I  say,  he  was  all  this,  and  more — ^but  not  in 
the  beginning.  They  detract  from  his 
greatness,  and  desecrate  his  memory,  who 
mar  the  story  of  his  lif^  by  slurring  over 


or  apologizing  for  his  earlier,  cruder  years. 
We  cannot  know  the  height  to  which  he 
ascended — the  dizziest  peak  to  which  a 
mortal  may  attain  while  wearing  mortality 
— ^until  we  see  the  depths  from  which  he 
climbed.  He  was  a  man  who  grew  in  soul, 
in  breadth  and  grasp  of  intellect,  in  char- 
acter and  spiritual  refinement — grew  from 
a  backwoods  politician  to  a  great  states- 
man— ^until  even  his  foes  saw  in  him  a 
massive  nobility. 

Simple,  old-fashioned  honesty,  a  delicate 
sense  of  justice,  a  gift  of  humor,  and  the 
instinct  of  a  student,  were  the  traits  which 
he  had  as  a  boy  in  a  log-cabin.  These  we 
may  trace  in  him  as  a  lad  on  the  farm,  as 
a  rail-splitter  and  boatman  down  the  rivers, 
as  storekeeper,  surveyor  and  soldier,  as 
lawyer  and  politician,  with  a  certain  dignity 
and  purity  of  nature  which  revealed,  as 
true  refinement  always  does,  the  fine  grain 
of  the  man.  While  he  owed  little  to  books, 
except  to  a  few  of  the  greatest,  and  would 
have  gained  little,  if  he  had  not  actually 
lost,  from  the  best  literary  education  of  his 
day,  his  varied  experience  gave  him  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  real  life  of  a  people  than 
he  could  have  received  in  any  kind  of 
school.  There  was  no  alchemy  in  his 
genius,  but  from  the  simple  chemistry  of 
the  common  thought  rose  its  clear,  steady, 
living  flame.  So  it  was  that  when  the  issue 
of  slavery  was  moving  fewiftly  toward -dis- 
union, by  a  sure  instinct  the  people  turned 
not  to  an  eastern  wire-puller,  or  a  states- 
man of  the  Harvard  law  school,  but  to  a 
man  of  their  own,  whom  they  knew — a 
man  who  was  ready  when  a  man  was 
wanted. 

In  a  democracy  what  is  needed  by  the 
man  who  is  really  to  serve  the  people  is  a 
well-grounded  confidence,  in  himself,  in  the 
people,  and  the  practical  capacity  to  do  the 
thing  that  needs  to  be  done.  This  confi- 
dence and  capacity  Lincoln  had  in  rare  de- 
gree, and  the  state  of  society  which  made  it 
possible  for  an  obscure  country  lawyer  to 
enter  the  lists  with  so  renowned  an  an- 
tagonist as  Douglas,  to  win  swift  recogni- 
tion of  his  powers,  and  to  force  himself  un- 
tried to  the  helm  of  state,  so  far  from  be- 
ing accidental,  are  the  very  essence  and 
hope  of  the  republic.  By  as  much  as  we 
alter  those  conditions — as  we  are  tempted 
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to  do,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  political 
quack — ^by  so  much  do  we  deny  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fathers,  thwart  their  purposes, 
and  close  the  gates  to  the  prophets.  For 
the  profound  and  challenging  lesson  of  the 
career  of  Lincoln  is  that  he  rose  from  the 
people,  and  its  unique,  glory  was  that  he 
did  not  rise  away  from  the  people,  but  that 
his  triumph  was  by  and  through  them — 
thus  fulfilling  in  his  life  what  he  taught  in 
his  words,  "that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Here  we  come  upon  the;*  secret  of  Lin- 
coln as  a  patriot  and  a  leader — his  faith  in 
the  people  and  their  right  to  rule,  which  no 
sense  of  superior  powers,  or  of  exalted 
position,  ever  for  an  instant  vitiated.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he  how  often  the 
masses  are  swayed  by  passion,  how  easily 
they  are  played  upon  by  the  arts  of  a 
demagogue,  and  how  they  are  swept  away 
by  the  gusts  of  the  hour.  He  knew  the 
moods,  whims  and  caprices  of  the  people, 
but  none  the  less  he  kept  his  faith  in  their 
ultimate  sanity  underlying  their  innumer- 
able insanities.  To  that  sober  sanity, 
cleared  of  the  sediments  of  excitement,  he 
knew  how  to  appeal  as  no  one  else  among 
us  ever  did — that  is,  after  he  came  to  his 
maturity,  and  laid  aside  the  florid  bombast 
of  his  early  eloquence— speaking  to  the  rea- 
son and  moral  sense  of  men,  in  behalf  of 
facts,  in  a  style  as  direct  as  a  line  of  light. 
Let  me  give  an  example,  which  may  also 
illustrate  how  he  would  stand  upon  an  is- 
sue now  rapidly  coming  before  the  nation. 

One  day  a  man  found  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  and 
asked  him,  in  a  half  cynical  tone,  if  his 
faith  in  the  popular  judgment  was  not  be- 
ing shaken  by  the  mad  fury  then  surging 
up  in  the  house.  The  president  poured  his 
tea  from  the  cup  to  the  saucer,  and  ex- 
plained that  when  things  got  too  warm  in 
the  house  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
pour  the  boiling  passion  into  the  senate, 
and  let  it  settle  and  cool.  This  parable 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  seem' 
to  be  trying  to  break  that  saucer,  for  if 
they  succeed  we  shall  have  to  drink  our 
political  tea  sizzling  hot,  and  somebody  will 
be  burned.  In  his  quaint  and  unforgettable 
way  Lincoln  thus  stated  the  whole  matter 


just  as  it  is,  and  this  gift  of  simple  wisdom, 
compact,  original  and  pertinent,  gave  him 
a  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  which  neither 
the  intrigues  of  his  foes  nor  the  jealousy 
of  his  friends  could  in  anywise  shake. 

So  far  from  giving  way  to  a  half  cynical 
fear  of  the  people,  he  had  the  utmost  trust 
in  their  mental  judgment  upon  public  af- 
fairs— that  is,  upon  the  principles  involved 
in  public  affairs,  though  of  course  he  did 
not  expect,  them  to  be  experts  in  the  man- 
agement of  those  affairs.  "The  people,"  he 
said,  "are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  con- 
gresses and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who 
pervert  the  constitution,"  and  his  faith  in 
the  equal  rights  of  all  before  the  law  was 
not  less  firm,  as  when  he  said:  "Certainly 
the  negro  is  not  our  equal  in  color;  per- 
haps not  in  many  other  respects;  still  in 
the  right  to  put  into  his  mouth  the  bread 
that  his  own  hands  have  earned  he  is  the 
equal  of  every  other  man,  white  or  black." 

And  yet  this  same  Lincoln — so  radically 
idealistic  in  political  philosophy — was  in 
practice  a  realist,  even  at  times  an  oppor- 
tunist, and  perhaps  the  most  tantalizingly 
conservative  of  men.  He  endorsed  the 
maxim  of  John  Bright — whose  picture  he 
kept  on  the  walls  of  his  White  House  of- 
fice— that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
endeavor  to  "make  the  past  slide  easily 
into  the  future."  Between  those  who  will 
"let  nothing  alone"  and  those  who  will 
allow  no  change  at  all,  he  found  a  middle 
path  of  cautious  progress.  While  he  had 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  read  the  works  of 
Edmund  Burke — though  he  once  tried  to 
read  his  biography  and  failed  because  he 
found  it  a  mere  eulogy — he  would  have  ac- 
cepted heartily  the  praise  of  Burke  for 
those  men  in  public  life  who  have  the  "dis- 
position to  conserve  and  the  ability  to  im- 
prove." If  we  do  not  conserve  what  we 
have  gained,  we  cannot  improve  it.  Nor 
can  we  really  conserve  it  without  con- 
stantly improving  it.  But  we  must  have 
not  only  the  wish  but  the  ability  to  im- 
prove, else  we  shall  lose  what  we  have 
while  blunderingly  trying  to  get  what  we 
want.  It  was  this  sane  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  life,  and  of  the  human  stuff  with 
which  a  leader  has  to  deal,  that  made  Lin- 
coln  so  careful  and   so  patient — "a   doer, 
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not  a  mere  dreamer,  a  triumphant  cham- 
pion, not  a  mere  agitator."  For  him  what 
should  be  done  was  always  tempered  by  a 
dear  vision  of  what  could  be  done,  and 
that  was  the  secret  of  his  fruitful  achieve- 
ment. 

Even  the  most  casual  student  of  Lincoln 
must  see  how  averse  he  was  to  the  unbal- 
anced and  hysterical  radicalism  of  the  ex- 
tremist. The  party  with  but  one  plank,  and 
ihe  man  who  stood  so  close  to  the  one  idea 
that  he  could  not  see  anything  else — 
whether  free-soiler,  know-nothing,  aboli- 
tionist or  prohibitionist — were  equally  the 
butt  of  his  humor,  if  not  of  his  satire. 
Such  men,  he  said,  were  like  the  peddler 
who,  in  trying  to  sell  a  pair  of  pantaloons, 
described  them  as  being  "large  enough  for 
any  man,  and  small  enough  for  any  boy." 
As  much  an  enemy  of  slavery  as  Wendell 
Phillips  was,  he  saw,  what  Phillips  did  not 
see,  both  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
and  the  practical  processes  by  which  alone 
the  great  reform  could  be  slowly  and  safely 
worked  out.  Without  modifying  his  oft 
expressed  wish  that  all  men,  everjrwhere, 
might  be  free,  he  declared  that  he  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  inclination  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it 
existed,  so  long  as  it  remained  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  by  the  fathers  of  the 
nation.  When  it  became  aggressive,  he 
proposed  to  restrain  and  regulate  it  by 
law,  to  push  it  back  into  a  corner  of  the 
nation  and  let  it  die  of  its  own  rot,  work- 
ing the  while  to  hasten  that  death  by  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  moral  sentiment  in 
which  it  could  not  breathe.  And  his  wis- 
dom, justified  by  its  results  in  his  day,  is 
as  sound  and  true  today  as  it  was  in  the 
days  gone  by.  Noble  as  Wendell  Phillips 
was,  could  he  have  had  his  way  he  would 
have  wrecked  the  Union  without  destroy- 
ing slavery. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  meant  to 
detract  from  the  honor  so  justly  due  to 
men  like  Phillips,  Garrison,  Parker,  and 
the  rest  of  that  splendid  band.  Far  from 
it;  though  they  should  not  be  given  credit 
for  what  they  did  not  do  and  could  never 
have  done.  They  were  not  statesmen,  but 
agitators  who  ran  far  ahead  of  the  people, 
blowing  melodious  trumpets  of  moral  re- 
volt, often  mistaking  their  intense  feelings 


for  facts,  and  indulging  in  brilliant  but 
sometimes  unfair  denunciation.  But  the 
greater  man  stayed  with  the  people,  bore 
with  their  apathy  and  sluggish  steps — see- 
ing all  that  Phillips  and  Parker  saw,  and 
feeling  it  not  less  keenly — ^and  leading  the 
people  step  by  step  until  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  do  what  he  wanted  done. 
At  last  both  people  and  leader  were  ready, 
and  with  a  heart  empty  of  rancor,  free 
from  bitter  pettiness,  he  wrought  the  work 
for  which  we  honor  him  today,  and  will 
honor  him  in  days  to  come. 

But  those  who  imagine  that  Lincoln  was 
a  kind  of  glorified  mugwump  do  not  know 
the  man.  He  was  never  a  bigoted  partisan, 
but  always  a  loyal  party  man,  as  any  man 
must  be  who  expects  to  get  anything  done 
under  our  system  of  party  rule.  So  true  a 
party  man  was  he,  that  despite  his  own 
honorable  ambitions,  and  the  proddings  of 
an  ambitious  wife,  he  more  than  once  sunk 
his  ambition  in  behalf  of  his  party — ^as 
when  he  stood  aside  for  Baker  in  1843  and 
for  Trumbull  in  1854— willing  to  go  down 
if  so  be  that  his  party  might  go  marching 
on.  While  he  never  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  policy,  then  in  vogue,  that  "to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils  of  office,"  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  it.  He  be- 
lieved in  rewarding  party  workers,  and  he 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  civil  service 
reformer — so  at  least  one  may  infer  from 
this  note :  "I  personally  wish  Jacob  Freese 
appointed  colonel  of  a  colored  regiment, 
and  this  regardless  of  whether  he  can  tell 
the  exact  color  of  Julius  Caesar's  hair." 
And  when  he  put  a  man  in  office,  though 
often  disappointed  he  stood  by  him  giving 
him  every  chance  to  do  what  he  was  set  to 
do,  and  was  the  last  to  lose  faith  when  he 
failed. 

Yet  in  time  of  crisis  this  ardent  party 
man  seized,  infallibly,  upon  the  thing  that 
was  public-spirited,  instead  of  what  was 
merely  partizan,  and  was  willing  that  his 
party  should  meet  with  a  check,  or  even  be 
destroyed,  provided  that  the  country  did 
not  perish.  In  1864,  when  the  military  out- 
look was  dismal  and  the  political  prospect 
forbidding,  Lincoln  was  persuaded  that,  as 
he  wrote  in  his  secret  memorandum,  "this 
administration  will  not  be  elected."  So  he 
resolved  to  do  everything  possible,  in  the 
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interval  between  the  election  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  president,  to  save  the 
Union — working  in  conjunction  with  Mc- 
Clellan,  the  opposing  presidential  candidate, 
if  that  could  be  brought  about — because  he 
feared  that  afterwards  the  Union  could  not 
be  preserved.  The  end  thus  proposed 
might  not  have  been  attainable  in  so  short 
a  time,  but  his  prescient  contemplation  of 
it,  with  his  utter  disregard  of  partizan 
lines,  reveals  what  manner  of  patriot  Lin- 
coln was,  while  illustrating  the  quality  of 
statesmanship  which  should  always  dignify 
a  political  crisis.  Never  did  he  fail  to 
measure  up  to  a  situation,  however  difficult, 
desperate,  or  lofty. 

So  far  other  men  might  and  have  fol- 
lowed, but  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  Lin- 
coln displayed  a  height  of  soul,  a  depth  of 
wisdom — at  once  piteous  and  practical — 
never  before  seen  in  our  history,  and  which 
the  loftiest  men  of  our  day  can  only  imi- 
tate afar  oflF.  And  this  was  my  reason  for 
saying  that  he  still  towers  above  us,  despite 
the  advance  of  years,  is  still  far  beyond  us, 
moving  in  dignity,  pathos,  and  nobility. 
When  Marcus  Aurelius  had  before  him,  as 
a  prisoner,  the  man  who  had  instigated  re- 
volt against  the  empire,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  Roman  senate  he  forgave  him.  But 
Lincoln  went  further  and  was  not  only 
ready,  eager  and  willing  to  forgive  the 
men  of  the  South,  but  to  stretch  a  hand 
across  the  graves  and  grasp  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  had  fought  him  as  enemies, 
and  call  them  his  brothers!     No  wonder 


Tolstoi,  looking  on  from  afar,  said  "he  was 
a  Christ  in  miniature." 

All  his  counsel  was  for  kindness,  for- 
giveness, reconciliation,  and  renewed  faith. 
When  at  Libby  prison  some  one  declared 
that  Davis  ought  to  be  hanged,  he  said, 
"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  Men 
have  repeated  those  words  in  the  pulpit, 
but  only  Lincoln  could  utter  them  amid  the 
wild  and  angry  passions  bom  of  civil  war; 
and  not  only  utter  them,  but  set  about, 
practically  and  with  all  the  arts  of  political 
shrewdness,  to  cement  the  Union  in  that 
spirit  and  on  that  basis.  Had  he  lived,  the 
South,  not  less  than  the  North,  would  have 
been  saved  that  awful  ordeal  of  bitterness 
and  revenge  following  the  war.  They  would 
have  escaped  it  any  way,  had  the  men  who 
stayed  at  home  and  did  the  talking  b^en  as 
brave,  as  generous,  and  as  gentle  as  the  men 
who  went  afield  and  did  the  fighting. 

Long  live  the  name  and  spirit  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln!  He  was  simple,  genuine, 
strong,  gentle,  wise  and  kind,  and  by  as 
much  as  we  follow  him,  by  so  much  and  so 
fast  we  climb  out  of  the  night  that  covers 
us  into  the  sunlight.  Let  us  here  "highly 
resolve"  to  follow  no  man  who  has  not  a 
like  spirit,  so  that  when  men  talk  of  the 
land  where  men  are  the  freest,  the  tallest 
of  soul,  the  most  heroic  and  the  most 
gentle— giving  all  men  room  to  stretch 
their  arms  to  grasp  opportunity,  and  their 
soul  to  lay  hold  of  the  truths  that  make 
men  free — they  will  mean  .the  land  where 
Lincoln  lived,  and  where  he  still  lives. 


"Those  Crude  Americans'' 

A  Liner  Story 


BY   FELIX   J.   KOCH. 


Miss  Walkey  had  come  down  to  break- 
fast late,  as  usual. 

Outside,  the  sea  lay  choppy,  and  with 
just  enough  white-caps  breaking  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters  to  make  it  interesting  to 
those  who  were  not  down  with  the 
mal-de-mer. 

Miss  Walkey  had  a  purpose  in  coming 
late  each  morning.  It  was  the  first  officer. 
In  the  language  of  the  "crude"  American 


girls  aboard,  Miss  Walkey  and  the  first  of- 
ficer had  a  decided  "case  on  each  other/' 

Over  the  porridge,  in  surreptitious  whis- 
pers, they  would  console  one  another  on 
the  near  approach  of  England  and  the  rid- 
dance from  those  same  crude  Americans. 

"No  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
at  all  I"  the  first  officer  lamented  sadly. 

"Now,  there  was  Toucher,— came  up  to 
the  captain  himself, — cap    on    his  head, — 
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THE  FIRST  OFFICER   HAS  A  "CASE. 

cigarette  in  his  mouth, — ^whisking  a  shuffle- 
board  baton,  and,  with  an  air  that  not  even 
a  director  of  the  line  would  assume,  he 
asked  him: 

"'Well,  mi-lord,  and  how's  the  old  tub 
going  today  ?* " 

"What  did  the  captain  answer?"  the  girl 
asked  eagerly.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
hers,  this, — the  crude  Americans. 

She  was  an  English  girl,  to  whom  Ameri- 
can gold  held  its  lure,  and,  recognizing  that 
even  in  the  waste  places  one  may  find  treas- 
ure,— pelf, — and  take  it  with  you, — she  had 
left  the  land  of  culture  and  savoir-faire  and 
gone  out,  over  the  deep,  to  teach  the 
"heathen  American"  drawing,  writing  and 
'rithmetic.  Then,  in  the  summer,  with  the 
entrousered  American  eagle, — of  wondrous 
purchase  powers,  but,  in  design  another 
evidence  of  American  crudity, — stowed 
away  in  the  dear  little  chamois-skin  bag 
Harold  had  given  her  on  leaving  England, 
she'd  come  home,  till  the  autumn. 

"What  would  an  English  gentleman 
say?"  the  first  officer  answered.  "He  con- 
sidered the  source  and  overlooked  the  im- 
plied insult  to  his  vessel; — said  he  thought 
we  would  make  a  good  record,  and  passed 
on. 

"I  cannot  understand  them, — really!"  the 
girl  continued  the  engrossing  topic. 

"Now,  there  was  young  Hutchison, — 
came  from  the  cabin  on  the  port  side.  His 
sister  was  already  on  deck  and  he  flipped 


up  to  her, — didn't  even  remove  his  cap, — 
and,  leaning  over  her  shoulder,  actually 
threw  a  steamer  letter,  entrusted  to  him  to 
deliver,  into  her  lapj  If  a  man  won't  raise 
his  cap  to  his  own  sister,  what  woman,  ex- 
cept maybe  his  mother,  will  he  lift  it  to?" 

The  London  cockney  joined  them, 

"Heggs,  sir,  an'  coffee,  too,  sir!  An'  the 
porridge  a'  pipin'  hot,  sir." 

Then  he  took  his  hand  in  the  dialogue. 

"They  tell  me.  Miss  Walkey, — an'  in 
fact,  mi-lady,  I've  seen  it  in  that  barbarous 
Chicago,  that  a  man  don't  even  h'always 
rise  to  give  a  lady  his  seat  in  the  trams. 
Just  to  think  of  it.  Why,  down  at  Clap- 
ham, — an'  we  saw  a  man  do  that, — he'd  be 
ostracized, — he  would  that.  It  would  be 
enough  to  "bar  him  from  any  respectable 
club  forever  h'after." 

"That  is  nothing  to  what  they  will  do.  I 
taught  school  out  in  the  uncultured  West. 
Yes,  they  pay, — ^pay  well, — but  you  lack  the 
refinement.  Imagine  boys  of  high  school 
age,  instead  of  discussing  their  school  work, 
their  lessons,  their  duties,— coming  into  a 
school  room  talking  something  like  this : 

"'That  feller  Wilkins  is  a  swift  guy  for 
the  finals.  He'll  be  running  second  in  the 
relay.  'Course,  Brasher'll  be  the  first  in  the 
hurdle  race.'" 

"Which  means?"  asked  the  cockney, 
blandly. 

She  translated  the  American  slang  into 
the  king's  English. 


THE  PORK  PACKER   FROM    MILWAUKEE. 
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GATHERED   ABOUT    THE   PIANO. 

"All  this,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  a 
lady  teacher  and  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
she  was  about  to  teach  them  should  have 
been  the  vital  topics  of  the  hour.  Why, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  come  into  class  in 
sweaters  one  day,  and  asked  to  be  excused 
early  from  lessons  because  a  football  game 
was  on.  I  declined  to  do  it  and  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  principal.  Then,  acme  of 
rudeness,  forgetful  of  my  sex,  he  overruled 
me.  'The  good  of  the  school,*  the  'value 
of  athletics  as  an  advertisement  for  the  in- 
stitution,* he  explained,  or  tried  to.  Even 
education,  you  see,  is  commercialized,  and 
manners,  breeding,  are  made  subsidiary  to 
'culture' !" 

"Hello!  What's  up?"  the  girl  suddenly 
interjected,  forgetful  of  her  English  breed- 
ing and  reverting  to  the  school  boy's  slang, 
under  stress  of  strong  emotion.  "Look! 
What  is  it?" 

The  English  folk,  who  huddled,  a  little 
company,  on  the  deck  here  aft,  apart  from 
the  savages  from  the  western  continent, 
were  drawing  back  as  if  a  wraith  were 
sweeping  past  them. 

"Run !  Run  for  your  lives !"  a  fat  fellow 
from  Devonshire  called.  "Oh,  my  God,  I 
say!"  the  long,  lank  Yorkshireman 
screamed, — even  as  he  dashed  into  a 
gangway. 

The  deck  was  deserted,  as  down  it,  with 
the  tear  of  a  madman,  there  came  a  tall 


Canadian  emigre,  on  a  gallop.  He  stared 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  but,  with  eyes  as 
of  marble  or  of  glass,  he  looked  straight 
onward,  toward  the  prow. 

"Gone  daft!  Poor,  poor  lad!"  the  army 
physician,  just  back  from  India,  explained 
to  all  in  hearing.  "Same  old  story.  Man 
who  works  hard  day  after  day  out  there  in 
the  colonies.  Brought  suddenly  to  the  en- 
forced idleness  of  shipboard.  Nothing  to 
do, — ^broods,  meditates,  plans  suicide  and — 
acts.  Poor  fellow,  I  say!  He'll  run  the 
deck  once  or  twice  and  then" — 

"Stop  him,  there,  you  men!*'  came  from 
the  port-hole  of  a  deck  stateroom.  "Don't 
you  see  he's  going  to  jump?" 

It  was  that  most  uncultured  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  pork  packer  from  Milwaukee. 

They  had  laughed  at  his  ways,  in  par- 
ticular, and  at  his  freedom  with  his  money. 
When  the  English  captain  wanted  to  put 
the  stowaway, — bound  home  to  see  a  dying 
mother, — in  irons  and  turn  him  over  to  the 
police  at  Liverpool,  he'd  come  forward 
and  bought  a  second-cabin  passage  for  him. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  cockney,  "it  was 
just  to  show  the  ship  how  much  money  he 
had  to  waste.  That  brutally  crude  Ameri- 
can commercialism; — that  inherent  love  for 
advertisement !" 

"Look  out!"  almost  as  echo  called  the 
Comishman.  "He's  mad.  He  may  strike 
you  down.    Keep  out  the  way,  I  say!" 

The  madman,  with  the  discrimination 
which    the    ultra-insane    often    show,    was 
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Stopping  at  the  rail  and  leisurely  removing 
his  coat  now. 

It  takes  longer  to  tell  of  it  than  the  whole 
affair  consumed. 

He  paused,  mounted  a  chair,  and — 
leaped! 

Even  as  he  did  so,  brutally  pushing  aside 
frightened  women  and  men,  elbowing  even 
the  lordly  purser, — (he  who  would  not  rec- 
ognize you,  on  deck,  unless  you  sir-d  him, 
in  addressing  yourself  to  him) — there  came 
that  man  from  Milwaukee. 

With  sprints  that  betokened  the  college 
athlete  of  old,  and  leaps  over  chairs  and 
rugs  and  obstacles  that  only  a  hurdle  racer 
could  make,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
madman. 

Just  as  he  leaped,  the  Wisconsinite  leaped 
also.  It  might  have  meant  death  for  both, 
for  while  the  man  could  swim,  he  would 
be  caught  in  the  tow  of  the  vessel.  Al- 
ready the  bells  were  sounding  to  reverse, 
and  the  ship  was  in  a  panic.  On  the  bridge, 
frightened  officers  remembered,  first  of  all, 
that  their  positions  hung  in  the  balance,  and 
then  that  there  was  a  life  to  be  saved. 

"Those  crazy  Americans!**  the  woman 
from  Birmingham  said,  angrily;  "they'll  de- 
lay us  several  hours  by  this!" 

"Sh-h-h !  He's  an  Englishman.  Out 
from  Canada,  though,"  a  friend  from 
Devonshire  whispered.  "What's  more,  he's 
kin  to  the  Baron  Mt.  Royal." 


By  that  time,  though,  the  American  had 
caught  him. 

The  Briton  had  just  cleared  the  rail, 
when,  with  a  grasp,  as  of  some  mighty 
winch,  the  American  had  him  in  mid-back. 
He  held,— braced  feet  against  the  deck,  and, 
on  the  instant,  a  score  of  others,  their  first 
paralysis  of  fright  removed,  had  the  strug- 
gling maniac  by  arms,  feet,  head,  neck, 
shoulders. 

In  the  melee,  the  man  must  suddenly 
have  been  restored  to  his  senses.  There  is 
a  temporary  aberration  of  the  mind,  physi- 
cians tell  us,  which  may  be  broken  by  a 
sudden  physical  attack.  A  touch  of  fire,  a 
draught  of  bitter  cold,  pain,  a  stinging  blow, 
will  send  the  wandering  soul  back  to  its 
proper  prison. 

The  Briton  of  old,  the  Canadian  now, 
stood,  looking  up  into  their  faces. 

"What,— what's  the  matter?  What  you 
doing  with  me?  Help!  Help!  Steward! 
They're  killing  me !    Come,  come  quick !" 

He  saw  the  blanched  face  of  his  brother- 
in-law  and  it  reassured  him. 

"Brace  up,  George!  You've  been  sick. 
You — ^you  tried  to" — 

He  couldn't  bring  himself  to  tell  him. 

A  woman,  typically  English,  came  down 
the  deck,  weeping.  People  drew  away,  their 
sense  of  decency  made  them  realize  the  two 
wanted  to  be  alone. 

"Oh,  George,— poor,  poor  George!  You 
tried  to  throw  yourself  into  the  sea, — and 
on  our  silver  wedding  trip,  too!  That 
American  pork-packer  just  saved  you." 

People  were  approaching  now.  The  doc- 
tor assured  them  the  man  was  better;  he 
would  no  doubt  be  safe  the  rest  of  the  trip. 
Explanations  are  made  quickly  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  doctor  was  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, and  hence  his  word  was  to  be  trusted. 
Besieged  by  the  Englishmen,  he  vented  his 
praises  of  the  pluck,  the  daring  of  the 
American, — ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  a 
total. 

"By  Jove,  I  say — we  English  might  learn 
a  lesson  from  him.  I'll  give  him  my  right 
hand,  I  say.  It  was  a  trick  to  be  proud 
of !"  The  physician  held  a  medal, — had  won 
honors  in  the  service,— you  could  afford  to 
give  his  opinion  consideration. 

"Bravest  thing  I  ever  did  see!"  Lady 
Wallis    ejaculated,    as    she    gathered    her 
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coterie  about  her.  "The  strength  of  the 
man !  The  sudden  acting  under  first, press 
of  danger.    I  admire  him,  I  really  do  that!" 

In  the  smoker,  men  wanted  to  congratu- 
late the  pork-packer.  He  had  vanished, 
however,  from  his  accustomed  place  there. 
Nor  was  he  at  table  that  evening. 

The  captain  rose,  with  the  third  course, 
to  explain  his  absence. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I 
think  it  only  due  the  brave  man  who  res- 
cued one  of  our  company  this  afternoon, 
that  I  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  act 
which  needs  no  further  commendation  than 
what  your  own  opinions  must  give  it.  Mr. 
Ernst  is  dining  alone  in  his  cabin,  in  order 
to  avoid  what  he  considers  your  embar- 
rassing praise.  He  don't  like  it  and  he  don't 
want  it.  He  considers  what  he  did  too  lit- 
tle to  merit  it.     But  I  want  to  say  this  to 


all  of  you,  English,  Americans,  whatsoever, 
that,  Englishman  that  I  am,  I  must  bow 
my  head  in  shame  that  I,  my  own  officers, 
were  taken  too  suddenly  unawares  to  act, 
when  a  plain  American  citizen,  undrilled  to 
such  things  as  this,  stepped  in  the  breach 
and  saved  a  man  from  death.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  three  cheers  for  the  man  from 
Milwaukee." 

"By  Jove,  an'  I  say  a  tiger,  too,  sirs!" 
came  from  the  cockney. 

Miss  Walkey  looked  pale  and  jealous. 

It  was  a  shame  that  all  such  glory  should 
come  to  just  one  of  those  crude  Americans, 
— now,  wasn't  it? 

But,  for  appearance  sake, — one  must  be 
courteous,  don't  you  know, — she  joined 
feebly  in  on  the  cheering, — for  "in  Rome  al- 
ways do  as  the  Romans  do,"  is  an  English 
girl's  favorite  axiom. 


Giving  Thanks 


BY  REV.  JOHN  LEE  ALUSON,  D.  D. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  Lee  Allison, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  follow- 
ing sermon  preached  at  the  Union  Thanksgiving 
lervices  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  November  30th.  His 
reference  to  the  home  life  upon  which  our  national 
life  is  dependent  and  the  spirit  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  that  should  permeate  our  lives  for  all 
the  many  blessings  we  have  and  enjoy  from  the 
hands  ot  the  Giver  of  all  good,  appealed  to  me 
very  forcibly,  and  I  think  it  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  our  membership.  Wm.  B.  Smithers. 

Psalm  26-7:  "That  I  may  publish  with 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  tell  of  all 
Thy  wondrous  works." 

The  sermon  in  part :  "The  annual  procla- 
mation of  the  President  calls  us  again  to  a 
special  day  of  thanksgiving,  the  time  even 
is  fitting  and  inspiring  as  we  behold  nature 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Great  invisible  Artist  has  passed  and 
touched  with  the  colors  of  crimson,  purple 
and  gold  his  canvas  spread  by  the  forest, 
and  the  soul  cries  out:  Thou  crownest 
the  year  with  Thy  goodness  and  glory. 

"In  the  mellow,  golden  November  days, 
When  the  world  is  zoned  with  their  purple  haze, 
.\  spirit  of  beauty  walks  abroad 
That  fills  the  heart  like  the  peace  of  God." 

It  would  be  well  however,  to  make  a 
part  of  every  day  a  time  of  thanksgiving. 
There  is  no  nobler  virtue  than  •  gratitude  to 
God  for  benefits  and  mercies.    It  is  a  sub- 


lime exercise  of  the  soul  and  binds  it 
closer  to  God,  the  giver  of  all  good.  It 
♦  *  *  ennobles  the  life,  transforms  the 
nature  and  sublimates  the  character.  As 
gratitude  is  one  of  the  sublimest  of  the 
virtues,  its  opposite,  ingratitude,  is  one  of 
the  most  universal  of  human  vices,  and  one 
has  said  of  it: 

"Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude." 

David,  the  shepherd  king,  called  upon  all 
within  him  to  render  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  God,  and  every  furrow  of  the 
Psalms  is  sown  with  the  seeds  of  thanks- 
giving. 

This  spirit  of  gratitude  and  its  expres- 
sion is  a  sign  of  spiritual  health.  It  is  a 
tonic  for  the  soul  and  as  fountains  of 
gratitude  burst  forth  the  life  treasures 
richer  in  blessed  experiences.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.  We 
should  not  only  remember  God's  goodness, 
but  rehearse  the  bounties  of  His  provi- 
dence and  riches  of  His  grace  that  there 
may  be  a  real  expression  of  our  deep  ap- 
preciation. 

We   should    praise   him,   then,    for   the 
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wealth  of  harvests  with  their  abundant 
yields  for  man  and  beast,  the  sunshine, 
showers  fall,  flowers  bloom  and  grain 
ripens;  the  days  and  seasons  come  in  or- 
derly march  to  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  our  Father  in  heaven  gives  unto  all 
their  meat  in  due  season. 

"Back  of  the  loaf 
In  the  snowy  flour 
And  back  of  the  flour  the  mill 
And  back  of  the  mill 
The  sunshine  and  showers, 
And  the  Father's  will." 

We  should  thank  him  for  smoking 
furnaces,  busy  factories,  and  a  thousand 
mills  ♦  *  ♦  that  evidence  industry,  and 
industry  means  prosperity  and  plenty. 

We  may  well  thank  the  Lord  for  Chris- 
tian homes,  havens  of  peace  and  rest, 
sanctuaries  of  strength  and  happiness. 
Here  are  found  these  principles  of  in- 
tegrity and  purity  that  are  the  safeguard 
of  the  nation,  and  make  for  a  great  civili- 
zation and  a  grand  republic.  It  is  the 
people  that  make  a  nation  great;  not  fine 
arts  or  literature ;  it  is  not  found  in  a  great 
army  or  a  formidable  navy,  but  the  real 
element  of  a  nation's  greatness  and  glory 
is  in  the  individual  integrity  and  personal 
purity  of  its  citizenship.  There  is  no 
work  comparable  to  character  building  in 
the  ideal  home  where  our  sons  become  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth  and  our 
daughters  corner  stones,  polished  after  the 
manner  of  palaces,  as  at  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral  in  Venice  there  are  pillars  of 
alabaster  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Solomon's  Temple,  lustrous  with  oriental 
splendor  and  yet  durable  as  granite,  al- 
though so  transparent  that  light  glows 
through  them;  so  must  society  have  such 
character  of  granite,  strength  and  dur- 
ability, and  in  their  sincerity  of  motive  in 
life,  transparent  "like  a  ruby  smitten  by 
the  sun,"  then  will  the  nation  move  along 
the  pathway  to  a  splendid  destiny.  It  is 
not  right  for  the  parents  to  hand  over  the 
child  to  the  secular  or  Sunday  school  for 
its  moral  training  and  education.  There  is 
a  parental  responsibility  and  privilege,  and 
these  must  be  recognized.  The  church  and 
the  nation  needs  family  religion  as  a  living 
dynamic  that  shall  work  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  A  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  causes  him  to  face  the  charge  of 


injustice  toward  his  children.  We  con- 
demn unhesitatingly  the  man  who  by  his 
carelessness  or  imprudence  wastes  an  estate 
received  by  inheritance  and  thus  robs 
children  of  resources  rightly  theirs,  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  that  parent  who  fails 
to  hand  down  to  the  child  that  precious 
estate  of  moral  ideals  and  religious  in- 
spiration to  which  he  is  to  equip  himself 
for  the  battles  of  life.  The  present  need 
is  family  religion  and  home  piety  that 
children  may  be  trained  and  nursed  for 
God  and  righteousness. 

We  should  be  grateful  to  the  Lord  for 
our  nation  with  its  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, and  appreciate  at  how  great  a  price 
the  freedom  was  obtained.  A  hundred 
battle  fields  have  smoked  and  run  crimson 
with  human  blood,  thousands  of  martyrs 
through  the  ages  have  yielded  up  their 
lives  to  give  us  liberty  and  peace,  and  may 
our  patriotism,  inspired  by  a  true  gratitude, 
not  find  expression  in  mere  sentimentalism, 
but  translate  itself  into  a  personal  devo- 
tion and  a  consecrated  service.  There 
should  be  more  statesmen  and  fewer  poli- 
ticians. Manhood  should  be  above  Mam- 
mon and  character  abov;e  chattels.  The 
plea  should  be  for  a  broader  and  better 
patriotism.  There  should  be  an  intelli- 
gent desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  all 
sections  without  regard  to  party  lines  and 
affiliations  and  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
herent rights  of  both  capital  and  labor; 
and,  in  fact,  among  all  classes  in  our  com- 
plex life. 

We  should  praise  the  Lord  for  the 
church.  It  is  the  divine  institution  and  is 
the  grandest  organization  in  all  history;  it 
is  confined  to  no  one,  age,  race  or  genera- 
tion. It  embraces  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, and  is  composed  of  all  those  who 
exercise  faith  in  the  Lord  together  with 
their  children.  We  speak  of  different  ad- 
ministrations, the  administration  of  Taft,. 
of  Cleveland,  and  Roosevelt,  but  it  is  the 
same  government.  So  in  the  church  of  our 
Lord  it  is  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,, 
joy  and  peace,  and  it  embraces  all  so- 
called  denominations  of  all  races  and  ages 
of  the  world. 

This  true  church  has  the  elements  of 
ApostoHcity,  Catholicity,  Purity  and  Unity. 
It  is  apostolic  in  the  sense  that  its  doc- 
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trines  are  the  same  as  enunciated  by  the 
apostles  who  were  taught  of  Christ.  It  is 
Catholic  in  the  sense  of  universal  includ- 
ing all  who  make  credible  profession  of 
their  faith.  It  is  pure  in  the  sense  that  its 
members  must  be  regenerated  and  renewed 
in  heart  and  nature  and  possess  the  ele- 
ment of  unity  in  service,  purpose,  faith  and 
love.  This  divine  organization  is  to  bring 
lives  into  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  propa- 
gate his  faith  and  evangelize  the  world.  It 
then  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth 
and  is  represented  as  "fair  as  the  moon, 
clear  as  the  sun  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners."  Its  mission  today  seems 
imperative  and  inspiring.  It  is  to  announce 
the  Lord  jas  the  promised  peace  and  rest 
giver.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  among 
the  nations  of  the  Orient  at  this  time,  and 
it  is  the  supreme  opportunity  in  the  history 
of  mission  work  to  answer  this  spirit  of 
discontent  by  teaching  the  nations  that  the 
Lord  is  the  promised  Shiloh  and  the  desire 
of  all  nations.  God  says  in  prophecy,  "I 
will  shake  all  nations  and  the  desire  of 
nations  shall  come.  May  this  not  be  the 
Supreme  Moment  of  all  time. 

China  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  Mr. 
Wu,  the  other  day,  appealed  to  the  nations 
to  assist  them  in  the  establishment  of  a 
free  and  independent  republic  as  it  emerges 
from  the  chaos  and  ruins  of  a  fallen  throne 
— a  farce  republic  of  four  hundred  million 
souls. 

"Each  breeze  that  sweeps  the  ocean 
Brings  tidings  from  afar 
Of  nations  m  commotion.*' 

May  the  Church  answer  with  a  divine 
response  this  spirit  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content. 

But  most  and  best  of  all  on  this  day  of 
natural  thanksgiving  we  praise  the  Lord 
for  what  he  is,  the  same  unchanging  and 
unchangeable  Being.  He  is  the  same  and 
his  years  never  fail.  All  other  gifts  are 
irradiated  by  his  love  and  made  hallowed 
because  they  come  to  us  through  His 
pierced  hand. 

The  devout  mind  contemplates  with  su- 
preme delight  the  beauties  and  glories  of 
the  Lord's  nature.  Among  the  jewels 
found  in  His  diadem,  none  is  more  radiant 
than  his  unchangeableness.  It  l^ecomes  a 
foundation  upon  which  we  may  build  our 


hopes  and  aspirations,  for  he  says:  "I  am 
the  Lord,  I  change  not."  He  is  unchange- 
able in  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  person, 
might  or  power,  scope  of  love,  intrinsic 
value  of  sacrifice  and  fidelity  to  His  prom- 
ises. He  is  invested  with  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his 
hand.  It  appears  at  a  glance  that  the 
power  of  evil  obtains  everywhere,  but  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  is  becoming  more 
manifest  and  it  will  soon  encompass  the 
earth.  We  now  pray  "Thy  Kingdom 
Come,"  but  by  and  by  we  will  lift  the 
jubilant  song  "The  Kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
Christ  and  He  shall  reign  forever." 

The  scope  of  His  love  is  a  cause  for 
gratitude;  we  are  unable  to  fathom  its 
depths,  scale  its  heights,  or  compass  its 
breadth.  The  depths  of  the  riches  of  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  the  Lord  are  too  deep 
and  are  past  finding  out.  And  the  intense 
value  of  his  sacrifice  inspires  praise  and 
gratitude.  It  is  perrenial  in  its  saving 
power  and  redeeming  efficacy.  It  is  today 
as  peace  procuring  and  quiet  removing  as 
on  that  day  of  all  days  in  recorded  time 
when  on  Calvary's  Cross,  heaven's  altar 
of  sacrifice.  He  died  for  the  redemption  of 
a  world. 

But  last  of  all  we  should  praise  Him  for 
fidelity  of  His  promises.  The  bible  is  a 
book  of  promises,  of  peace,  pardon,  recon- 
ciliation of  eternal  life.  They  shine  like 
stars  in  the  night  of  our  human  existence. 
They  are  not  needed  when  the  stm  of 
prosperity  is  brightly  shining;  but  when  the 
night  of  sorrow  comes,  or  the  sun  of  our 
faith  is  eclipsed  by  doubts,  then  it  is  that 
these  stars  of  promises  are  resplendent 
with  divine  light  and  illuminate  our  path- 
way, and  inspire  us  with  hope  and  courage. 
The  Lord  meets  the  soul  in  every  hour  of 
its  earthly  experience  with  some  precious 
word  of  assurance,  "I,  the  Lord,  have 
spoken  it  and  I  will  do  it."  He  has  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  fulfill  every 
promise. 

"We  thank  our  Lord  for  Idth  and  kin, 
We  thank  Him  for  our  own  free  land, 
For  mighty  harvests  gathered  in 
For  eyery  open  heart  and  hand. 
But  most  we  thank  Him  for  Himself, 
Beyond  all  gifts  the  glTer  it. 
We  lift  today  our  jojrful  song 
That  Christ  is  ours  aod  we  are  Hla." 
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Times  and  Wages  Change 


Reprint  of  the  Report  of  May,   1851.  Concord  Railroad — Sixty  years  ago. 

Names  and  Compensation  of  Officers  and  Men  in  the  Employment  of  the  Concord 

Railroad. 

The  principal  officers  in  immediate  charge  of  the  road   discharge  similar  duties   in   reference  to  the 
^  Manchester    &    Lawrence    road. 

Isaac  Spalding,  president,  per  year $1,000.00 

N.  G.  Upham,  superintendent,  per  year 2,000.00 

N.  P.  Levering,  treasurer,  per  year 1,200.00 

John  H.  George,  clerk,  per  year 50.00 


Clerks,  &c. 
James  W.  Sargent,  Paymaster  and 

Qerk,  per  year $  800.00 

Henry  McFarland,    Assistant,    per 

month    20.00 

Passenger  Conductors. 

Levi  P.  Wright,  per  month 54.17 

George  Clough,  per  month 50.00 

William  Dole,  per  month 50.00 

Brakemen  on  Passenger  Trains. 

Michael  DJany,  per  day 1.25 

Fred  P.  Hill,  per  day 1.25 

Enginemen  on  Passenger  Trains. 

Seth  Hopkins,  per  day 2.25 

Wm.  H.  Hopkins,  per  day 2.25 

John  Brown,  per  day 2.25 

Phineas  Davis,  per  day 2.00 

Firemen  on  Passenger  Trains. 

Charles  F.  Webster,  per  day 1.25 

William  Upton,  per  day 1.25 

Nason  Burnham,  per  day 1.25 

John  Fisk,  per  day 1.25 

Freight  Agent  and  Conductors. 
R.  Sherburne,  Master  of  Transpor- 
tation, per  year 1,200.00 

Freeman  Webster,  per  month 58.34 

Albert  Foster,  per  month 50.00 

Enginemen  on  Freight  Trains. 

Charles  F.  Barrett,  per  day 2.00 

G.  F.  Rice,  per  day 2.00 

Brakemen  on  Freight  Trains. 

Timothy  P.  Flanders,  per  day 1.50 

Trueworthy  Jewell,  per  day 1.50 

Firemen  on  Freight  Trains. 

J.  J.  Flanders,  per  day 1.25 

M.  M.  Duke,  per  day 1.25 

Enginemen  at  Manchester,  shifting  fr't,  &c. 
A.  S.  Edmunds,  per  day 1.25 

Cdncord  Station. 
John   H.   Elliott,    Ticket    Master, 

per  year  800.00 

Geo.   G.    Sanborn,   Ticket  Master, 

and  Gerk,  per  day 1.67 

Baruch  Biddle,  Depot  &  Baggage 

Master,  per  day 1.60 


Woodbury  Fisk,  Baggage  Master, 

per  day   1.00 

Edward  Sullivan,  Baggage  Master, 

per  day 1.00 

Charge  of  Car  House,  and  Cleaning  Cars. 

Martin  Lawler,  per  day 1.25 

Owen  Garland,  per  day 1.00 

Martin  Casey,  per  day ^..  1.00 

Stvitchmen. 

Charles  O'Brien,  per  day 

Zebulon  Willey,  per  day 

Andrew  Bickford,  per  day 


Wood  Men,  &c. 

Elliott  Chickering,  Agent  for  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  wood, 
per  day   

James  Tallant,  Overseer  Engine 
House,  Oil  Agent,  &c.,  per  day.. 

James  Cotter,  wood-sawyer,  per 
day    

Gerritt  Cotter,  wood-sawyer,  per 
day    

Peter  Murphy,  work  in  Engine  H . 

Peter  A.  Barker,  do 

Jerry  Cotter,  do 

Freight  Department. 
Joseph  H.  Mace,  Agt.,  per  year... 

Henry  T.  Chickering,  per  day 

Thomas  Murphy,  per  day 

C.  S.  Pillsbury,  per  day 

J.  McDaniel,  per  day 

Robinson's  Ferry  Station. 

Thomas  B.  Sargent,  per  day 

Hooksett  Station. 

William  B.  Shute,  per  day 

E.  G.  Shute,  per  day 

George  Prescott,  per  day 

Martin's  Ferry  Station. 

Joseph  Blanchard,  per  day 

Amoskeag  Station. 

Cyrus  Bennett,  per  day 

Manchester  Station. 

D.  C.  Gould,  gen*l  agt.,  per  year. . . 
C.  F.  Gould,  ticket  master,  day... 

A.  W.  Thompson,  baggage  m 

B.  F.  Stevens,  baggage  master.... 
David  G.  Lull,  switchman 


1.12 
1.25 
1.25 


1.50 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.87 


600.00 
1.58 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 

1.28 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

800.00 
1.00 
1J8 
1.00 
1.50 
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Wm.  Colbv,  do.,  and  wood-sawyer. 

Moses  Lull,  wood-sawyer 

Patrick  Judge,  wood-sawyer 

Ward    B.    Roys,    switchman    and 

watchman    

G.  W.  Glines,  flagman 

Jacob    Sawyer,    clerk    in    freight 

house,  per  year 

John   O.   Parker,   clerk   in   freight 

house,  per  day 

Wm.  B.  Patten,  freight  house 

Samuel  H.  Stevens,  train  master.. 
Alfred  F.  Patten,  freight  house . . . 
Ephraim  Hastings,  freight  house... 

William  Esty,  freight  house 

John  Ramsdell,  freight  house 

GofFs  Falls  Station. 
Charles  H.  Wheeler,  station  agent 
and  watchman  of  bridge,  day... 
Joseph  Huckins 

Reed's  Ferry  Station. 

Samuel   C.   Nesmith 

A.  Gardner,  wood-sawyer 

Thornton's  Ferry  Station. 
Caleb  Jones   


G.  F.  Angier  L60 

H.  Jackman    L50 

G.  Russell- L50 

C.  M.  Templeton L50 

S.  Angier  1.42 

T.  O.  Harrington L33 

W.  A.  Ober  L33 

J.  Partridge  1.33 

F.  B.  Bean 1.25 

J.  V.  Colby 1.25 

J.  A.  Heath  1.17 

Smith  Shop. 

W.  W.  Clark  1.75^ 

Hugh  Letter  1.75 

Daniel  Law   1.25 

Jere.   Smith    1.25 

I.  S.  Robinson 1.00* 

Examination  of  Cars  &  outside  work, 

Charles  K.  West  1.75 

Patrick  Morrison  1.25 

James  Leahey  1.25 

J.  G.  Elliott  1.12 

H^ood  Shop. 

•  John  Kimball   3.195^ 

Z.  S.  Packard  1.75 

Jonathan   Sargent    1.67 

Joseph  J.  Ashley  1.58 

John  K  Gate 1.58 

Joseph  P.  Fav   1.42 

Charles  L  Elliott  1.33 

Benjamin  A.  Kimball 1.00 

William  Murphy  1.00 

G.  W.  Grelee,  runs  stationary  en- 
gine, per  day 1.50 

J.  A.  Harrington,  cleans  shop,  oils 
up,  &c.,  per  day 67 

Rufus  Lane,  time-keeper  and  clerk, 
per  day   1.17 

ROAD    REPAIRS. 

James  A.  Weston,  Engineer  and  Road  Master,  per  year,  $1,000.00. 

The  road  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  making,  with  the  sidetracks,  six  miles  to  » 
section,  with  two  men  to  a  section,  excepting  when  extra  repairs  are  being  made,  which 
sometimes  require  an  additional  man  during  the  summer  months.  The  person  havings 
charge  of  a  section  receives  $1.25  per  day,  and  his  assistant  $1.00,  excepting  one  man  at 
Concord  and  one  at  Manchester,  who  receive  $1.50  each. 

FNoTE — Wc  arc  indebted  to  Brother  A.  E.  Bean,  of  Division  3^5,  for  a  copy  of  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  Men,  which  contained  the  above  report.  Brother  Bean  informs  us  that  some  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  report  are  still  alive.  It  must  be  inferred  from  this  report  that  a  dollar  went  further  in. 
those  days  than  at  the  present  time. — Ed.] 


Nashville  Station. 
F.  M.  Stimson,  agt.,  per  month . . . 
Geo.  W.  Page,  clerk,  per  month. . . 
Jos.  G.  Carleton^  baggage  m.,  day.. 

H.  Bennett,  switchman 

O.  F.  Cain,  switchman 

E.  Watson,  work  on  wood  and  in 

engine  house   

John  Cummings,  do 

Iron  Shop. 

Harvey  Rice,  per  day 

M.  B.  Harrington , 


1.12 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 
1.00 

600.00 

1.42 
1.33 
1.33 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.25 
1.00 

1.25 
1.00 

1.25 


50.00 

30.00 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 
1.00 


3.19^ 
1.92 


The  Thaw  at  Slisco's 


BY   REX  BEACH 
Copyright,   1905,  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


The  storm  broke  at  Salmon  lake,  and  we 
ran  for  Slisco's  roadhousc.  It  whipped  out 
from  the  mountains,  all  tore  into  strips 
coming  through  the  saw  teeth,  lashing  us 
off  the  glare  ice  and  driving  us  up  against 


the  river  banks  among  the  willows.  Cold?' 
Well,  some.  My  bottle  of  pain  killer  froze- 
slushy,  like  lemon  punch. 

There's  nothing  like  a  warm  shack,  with- 
a  cache  full  of  grub,  when  the  peaks  smoke- 
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and  the  black  snow  clouds  roar  down  the 
gulch. 

Other  "mushers"  were  ahead-  of  us  at 
the  roadhouse,  freighters  from  Kougarok, 
an  outfit  from  Teller  going  after  booze,  the 
mail  carrier,  and  who  do  you  reckon — 
Annie  Black.  First  time  I  had  seen  her 
since  she  was  run  out  of  Dawson  for  claim 
jumping. 

Her  and  me  hadn't  been  essential  to  one 
another  since  I  won  that  suit  over  a  water 
right  on  Eldorado. 

"Hello,  Annie!"  says  I,  clawing  the  ice 
out  of  my  whiskers.  "Finding  plenty  of 
claims  down  here  to  relocate?" 

"Shut  up,  you  perjured  pup,"  says  she, 
full  of  disappointing  affabilities.  "I  don't 
want  any  dealings  with  a  lying,  thieving 
hypocrite  like  you,  Billy  Joyce." 

Annie  lacks  the  sporting  instinct;  she 
ain't  got  the  disposition  for  cup  racing. 
Never  knew  her  to  win  a  case,  and  yet 
she's  the  instigatress  of  more  emotional 
activities  than  all  the  marked  cards  and 
home  distilled  liquor  in  Alaska. 

"See  here,*'  says  I,  "a  prairie  dog  and  a 
rattler  can  hole  up  together,  but  humans 
has  got  to  be  congenial,  so,  seeing  as  we're 
all  stuck  to  live  in  the  same  room  till  this 
blizzard  blizzes  out,  let's  forget  our 
troubles.  I'm  as  game  a  Hibernian  as  the 
next,  but  I  don't  hibernate  till  there's  a 
blaze  of  mutual  respect  going." 

"Blaze  away,"  says  she,  "though  I  leave 
it  to  the  crowd  if  you  don't  look  and  act 
like  a  liar  and  a  grave  robber."  Her  speech 
is  sure  full  of  artless  hostilities. 

Ain't  ever  seen  her?  Lord,  I  thought 
everybody  knew  Annie  Black!  She  drifted 
into  camp  one  day,  tall,  slabsided,  ornery 
to  the  view  and  raising  fifty  or  upward; 
disposition  uncertain  as  frozen  d3mamite. 
Her  ground  plans  and  elevations  looked 
like  she  was  laid  out  for  a  man,  but  the 
specifications  hadn't  been  follered.  We 
ain't  consumed  by  curiosity  regarding  the 
etymology  of  every  stranger  that  drifts  in, 
and  as  long  as  he  totes  his  own  pack,  does 
his  assessments  and  writes  his  location 
notices  proper  it  goes.  Leastways  it  went 
till  she  hit  town.  In  a  month  she  had  the 
brotherly  love  of  that  camp  gritting  its 
teeth  and  throwing  back  twisters.  Twas 
all  legitimate,  too,  and  there  never  was  a 


pennyweight  of  scandal  connected  with  her 
name.  No,  sir!  Ear's  conduct  goes,  she's 
always  been  the  shining  female  example  of 
this  country,  but  them  qualities  let  her  out. 

First  move  was  to  jump  Bat  Ruggles' 
town  lot.  He  had  four  courses  of  logs  laid 
for  a  cabin  when  Scotty  Bell  came  in  from 
the  hills  with  $1^800  in  coarse  gold  that 
he'd  rocked  out  of  a  prospect  shaft  on 
Bat's  Moose's  creek  claim. 

Naturally  Bat  made  general  proclamation 
of  thirst,  and  our  town  kinder  dozed  vio- 
lently into  a  joyful  three  days'  reverie,  dur- 
ing which  period  of  coma  the  recording 
time  on  Bat's  lot  ran  out. 

He  returns  from  his  "hootch  hunt"  to 
complete  the  shack  and  finds  Annie  over- 
seeing some  "Siwashes"  put  a  pole  roof 
on  it.  Of  course,  he  promotes  a  race  war 
immediate,  playing  the  white  "open"  and 
the  red  to  lose,  so  to  speak,  when  she  up 
and  spanks  his  face,  addressing  expur- 
gated, motherly  cuss  words  at  him  like 
he'd  been  a  bad  boy  and  swallered  his 
spoon  or  dug  an  eye  out  of  the  kitten.  Bat 
realizes  he's  against  a  strange  system  and 
draws  out  of  the  game. 

A  week  later  she  jumps  No.  3,  Gold  Bot- 
tom, because  Donnelly  stuck  a  pick  in  his 
foot  and  couldn't  stay  to  finish  the 
assessment. 

"I  can't  throw  her  off  or  shoot  her  up," 
says  he,  "or  even  cuss  at  her  like  I  want 
to,  'cause  she's  a  lady.'*  And  it  appeared 
like  that'd  been  her  graft  ever  since — pre- 
suming on  her  sex  to  make  disturbances. 
In  six  months  we  hated  her  like  pizen. 

There  wasn't  a  stampede  in  a  hundred 
miles  where  her  bloomers  wasn't  leading, 
for  she  had  the  endurance  of  a  moose,  and 
between  excitements  she  prospected  for 
trouble  in  the  manner  of  relocations. 

I've  heard  of  fellersi  speaking  disrespect- 
ful to  her  and  then  wandering  around 
dazed  and  loco  after  she'd  got  through 
painting  word  pictures  of  'em.  It  goes 
without  saying  she  was  generally  popular 
and  petted,  and  when  the  commissioner  in- 
vited her  to  duck  out  down  the  river  the 
community  sighed,  turned  over  and  had  a 
peaceful  rest — ^first  one  since  she'd  come  in. 

I  hadn't  seen  her  from  that  time  till  I 
blowed  into  Slisco's  on  the  bosom  of  this 
forty-mile-forty-below  blizzard. 
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Setting  around  the  fire  that  night  I  found 
that  she'd  just  lost  another  of  her  famous 
lawsuits — claimed  she  owned  a  fraction 
longside  of  No.  20,  Buster  creek,  and  that 
the  Lund  bc^rs  had  changed  their  stakes 
so  as  to  take  in  her  ground.  During  the 
winter  they'd  opened  up  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  awful  rich  pay  right  next  to 
her  line,  and  she'd  raised  the  devil — injunc- 
tions, hearings  and  appeals — and  now  she 
was  coming  back,  swearing  she'd  been 
"jobbed,"  the  judge  had  been  bought  and 
the  jury  corrupted. 

"It's  the  richest  strike  in  the  district," 
says  she.  "They've  rocked  out  $11,000 
since  snow  flew,  and  there's  30,000  buckets 
of  dirt  on  the  dump.  They  can  bribe  and 
bulldoze  a  decision  through  this  court,  but 
I'll  have  that  fraction  yet,  the  robbers." 

"Robbers  be  cussed,"  speaks  up  the  mail 
man.  "You're  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
yourself.  If  you  don't  get  a  square  deal 
it's  your  own  fault — ^always  looking  for 
technicalities  in  the  mining  laws.  It's  been 
your  game  from  the  start  to  take  advan- 
tage of  your  skirts,  what  there  is  of  'em, 
and  jump,  jump,  jump.  Nobody  believes 
half  you  say.  You're  a  natural  disturber, 
and  if  you  was  a  man  you'd  have  been 
hung  long  ago." 

I've  heard  her  oral  formations,  and  I 
looked  for  his  epidermis  to  shrivel  when 
she  got  her  replications  focused.  She  just 
soared  up  and  busted. 

"Look  out  for  the  stick,"  thinks  I. 

"Woman,  am  I,"  she  says,  musical  as  a 
bum  gramophone  under  the  slow  bell.  "I 
take  advantage  of  my  skirts,  do  I?  Who 
arc  you,  you  mangy  'malamoot,'  to  criti- 
cise a  lady?  I'm  more  of  a  man  than  you, 
you  tin  horn.  I  want  no  favors.  I  do  a 
man's  work;  I  live  a  man's  life;  I  am  a 
man,  and  I'm  proud  of  it,  but  you — Nome's 
full  of  your  kind.  You  need  a  woman  to 
support  you;  you're  a  protoplasm,  a  polyp. 
Those  Swedes  changed  their  stakes  to 
cover  my  fraction.  I  know  it,  they  know 
it,  and  if  it  wasn't  Alaska  God  would  know 
it,  but  He  won't  be  in  again  till  spring,  and 
then  the  season's  only  three  months  long. 
I've  worked  like  a  man,  suffered  like  a 
man" — 

"Why  don't  you  lose  like  a  man?" 
says  he. 


"I  will,  and  I'll  fight  like  one,  too,"  says 
she,  while  her  eyes  burned  like  fagots. 
"They've  torn  away  the  reward  of  years  of 
work  and  agony,  and  they  forget  I  can  hate 
like  a  man." 

She  was  stretched  up  to  high  C,  where 
her  voice  drowned  the  howl  of  the  storm, 
and  her  seamed  old  face  was  a  sight.  I've 
seen  mild,  shrinky,  mouse  shy  women 
roused  to  hell's  own  fury,  and  I  felt  that 
night  that  here  was  a  bad  enemy  for  the 
Swedes  of  Buster  creek. 
She  stopped,  listening. 
"What's  that?  There's  some  one  at  the 
door." 

"Nonsense,"  says  one  of  the  freighters. 

"You  do  so  much  knocking  you  can  hear 

the  echo." 

"There's  some  one  at  that  door,"  says  she. 

"If  there  was  they'd  come  in,"  says  Joe. 

"Couldn't  be,  this  late  in  this  storm,"  I 

adds. 

She  came  from  behind  the  stove,  and  we 
let  her  go  to  the  door  alone.  Nobody  ever 
seemed  to  do  any  favors  for  Annie  Black. 
"She'll  be  seeing  things  next,*'  says  Joe,, 
winking.  "What'd  I  tell  you?  For  God's 
sake,  close  it!     You'll  freeze  us." 

Annie  opened  the  door  and  was  hid  to 
the  waist  in  a  cloud  of  steam  that  rolled  in 
out  of  the  blackness.  She  peered  out  for 
a  minute,  stooped  and  tugged  at  something 
in  the  dark.  I  was  at  her  side  in  a  jump, 
and  we  dragged  him  in,  snow-covered  and 
senseless. 

"Quick — brandy!"  says  she,  slashing  at 
his  stiff  "mukluks."  "Joe,  bring  in  a  tub- 
of  snow."    Her  voice  was  steel  sharp. 

"Well,  I'm  danged!"  says  the  mail  man. 
"It's  only  an  Injun.  You  needn't  go  crazy 
like  he  was  a  white." 

"Oh,  you  fool!"  says  Annie.  "Can't  you 
see?  Eskimos  don't  travel  alone.  There's 
white  men  behind,  and  God  help  them  if 
we  don't  bring  him  to." 

She  knew  more  about  resuscitations  than 
us,  and  we  did  what  she  said  till  at  last  he 
came  out  of  it,  groaning — just  plumb  wore 
out  and  numb. 

"Talk  to  him,  Joe.  You  savvy  their 
noise,"  says   I. 

The  poor  devil  showed  his  excitement, 
dead  as  he  was. 
"There's  two  men  on  the  big  'Cut-off,'"' 
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Joe  translates.  "Lost  on  the  portage. 
There  was  only  one  robe  between  'em,  so 
they  rolled  up  in  it,  and  the  boy  came  on 
in  the  dark.  Says  they  can't  last  till 
morning." 

"That  lets  them  out,"  says  the  mail  car- 
rier. "Too  bad  we  can't  reach  them 
tonight." 

"What!"  snaps  Annie.  "Reach  'em? 
Huh!  I  said  you  were  a  jellyfish.  Hurry 
up  and  get  your  things  on,  boys!" 

"Have  a  little  sense,"  says  Joe.  "You 
surely  ain't  a  darn  fool.  Out  in  this  storm, 
dark  as  the  inside  of  a  cow,  blowing  forty 
mile  and  the  'quick'  froze — can't  be  done. 
I  wonder  who  they  are." 

He  "kowtowed*'  some  more,  and  at  the 
answer  of  the  chattering  savage  we  looked 
at  Annie. 

"Him  called  Lund,"  shivered  theSiwash. 

I  never  sec  anybody  harder  hit  than  her. 
I  love  a  scrap,  but  I  thinks,  "Billy,  she's 
having  a  stiffer  fight  than  you  ever  asso- 
ciated with." 

Finally  she  says,  kind  of  slow  and  quiet, 
"Who  knows  where  the  *Cut-ofF  starts?" 

Nobody  answers,  and  up  speaks  the 
United  States  man  again: 

"You've  got  your  nerve  to  ask  a  man  out 
on  such  a  night." 

"If  there  was  one  here  I  wouldn't  have 
to  ask  him.  There's  people  freezing  within 
five  miles  of  here,  and  you  hug  the  stove, 
saying,  'It's  stormy,  and  we'll  get  cold.*  Of 
course  it  is.  If  it  wasn't  stormy  they'd  be 
here,  too,  and  it's  so  cold  you'll  probably 
freeze.  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it? 
Ever  have  your  mother  talk  to  you  about 
duty?  Thank  heaven,  I  traveled  that  port- 
age once,  and  I  can  find  it  again  if  some- 
body will  go  with  me." 

'Twas  a  blush-raising  talk,  but  nobody 
upset  any  furniture  getting  dressed. 

She  continues: 

"So  I'm  the  woman  of  this  crowd  and  I 
hide  behind  my  skirts!  Mr.  Mail  Man, 
show  what  a  glorious  creature  you  are. 
Throw  yourself — get  up  and  stretch  and 
roar.  Oh,  you  barnyard  bantam!  Has  it 
had  its  pap  tonight?  I've  a  grand  commer- 
cial enterprise;  I'll  take  all  of  your  bust 
measurements  and  send  out  to  the  States 
for  a  line  of  corsets.  Ain't  there  half  a 
man  among  you?" 


She  continued  in  this  vein,  polluting  the 
air,  and,  having  no  means  of  defense,  we 
found  ourselves  follering  her  out  into  a 
yelling  storm  that  beat  and  roared  over  us 
like  waves  of  flame. 

Swede  luck  had  guided  their  shaft  on  to 
the  richest  pay  streak  in  seven  districts, 
and  Swede  luck  now  led  us  to  the  Lund 
boys,  curled  up  in  the  drifted  snow  beside 
their  dogs,  but  it  was  the  level  head  and 
cool  judgment  of  a  woman  that  steered  us 
home  in  the  gray  whirl  of  the  dawn. 

During  the  deathly  weariness  of  that 
night  I  saw  past  the  calloused  hide  of  that 
woman  and  sighted  the  splendid  courage 
cached  away  beneath  her  bitter  oratory  and 
hosstyle  syllogisms.  "There's  a  story 
there,"  thinks  I,  "and  maybe  a  man  moved 
in  it,  though  I  can't  imagine  her  softened 
by  much  affection."  It  pleased  some  guy 
to  state  that  woman's  the  cause  of  all  our 
troubles,  but  I  figger  they're  like  whisky- 
all  good,  though  some  a  heap  better'n 
others,  of  course — and  when  a  frail,  little, 
ninety-pound  woman  gets  to  bucking  and 
acting  bad  there's  generally  a  200-pound 
man  hid  out  in  the  brush  that  put  the  bur 
under  the  saddle. 

During  the  next  three  days  she  dressed 
the  wounds  of  them  Scow-weegians  and 
nursed  them  as  tender  as  a  mother. 

The  wind  hadn't  died  away  till  'long 
came  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  from  Du- 
gan's,  twenty  miles  up,  floating  on  the 
skirts  of  the  blizzard. 

"Hello,  fellers!  Howdy,  Annie?  What's 
the  matter  here?"  says  he.  "We  had  a 
woman  at  Dugan's,  too — ^purty  as  a  pic- 
ture; different  from  the  Nome  bunch — real 
sort  of  a  lady." 

"Who  is  she,"  says  I,  "and  what's  she 
doing  out  here  on  the  trail?" 

"Dunno,  but  she's  all  right;  come  clean 
from  Dawson  with  a  dog  team;  says  she's 
looking  for  her  mother." 

I  heard  a  pan  clatter  on  the  floor  where 
Annie  was  washing  dishes,  and  her  face 
went  a  sickly  gray.  She  leaned  across, 
gripping  the  table  and  straining  to  ask 
something,  but  the  words  wouldn't  come, 
while  "Dutch"  continues: 

"Something  strange  about  it,  I  think. 
She  says  her  ma's  over  in  the  Golden  Gate 
district,  working  a  rich  mine.     Of  course, 
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^c  all  laughed  at  her  and  said  there  wasn't 
a  woman  in  the  whole  layout,  'cepting  some 
folks  might  misconstrue  Annie  here  into  a 
kind  of  a  female.  She  stuck  to  it,  though, 
much  as  to  say  we  was  liars.  She's  com- 
ing on —  What's  the  matter,  Annie?  You 
ain't  sore  at  me  effeminating  you  by  the 
gentle  name  of  female,  are  you?" 

She  had  come  to  him  and  gripped  his 
shoulder  till  her  long,  bony  fingers  buried 
themselves  in  his  mackinaw.  Her  mouth 
was  twitching,  and  she  hadn't  got  shed  of 
-that  first-aid-to-the-injured  look. 

"What  name — what  name,  Dutch?  What 
-name?"    She  shook  him  like  a  rat. 

"Bradshaw.  But  you  needn't  run  your 
-nails  through  and  clinch  'em.  Ow !  Le'  go 
ray  white  meat.  You  act  like  she  was  your 
long  lost  baby.  What  d'ye  think  of  that 
idea,  fellers?  Ain't  that  a  pleasing  conceit? 
Annie  Black  and  a  baby.  Ha-ha  I  That's  a 
hit.  Annie  and  a  daughter— a  cow  thief 
and  a  calla  lily." 

"Dutch,"  says  I,  "you  ain't  a-going  to 
-make  it  through  to  Lane's  Landing  if  you 
<ion't  pull  your  freight,"  and  I  drags  the 
-darn  fool  out  and  starts  him  off. 

When  I  came  in  she  was  huddled  on  to  a 
-goods  box,  shaking  and  sobbing  like  any 
woman,  while  the  boys  sat  around  and 
-champed  their  bits  and  stomped. 

"Take  me  away,  Billy!"  she  says.  "For 
•God's  sake,  take  me  away  before  she  sees 
me !"  She  slid  down  to  the  floor  and  cried 
something  awful.  Gents,  that  was  sure  the 
real  distress,  nothing  soft  and  sloppy,  but 
"hard,  wrenchy,  deep  ones,  like  you  hear  at 
a  meladra3rma.  'Twas  only  back  in  '99  that 
I  seen  an  awful  crying  match,  though  both 
•of  the  ladies  had  been  drinking,  so  I  felt 
like  I  was  useder  to  emotion  than  the  bal- 
ance of  the  boys,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to 
take  a  holt. 

"Madam,"  says  I,  and  somehow  the  word 
•didn't  seem  out  of  place  any  more — 
^'madam,  why  do  you  want  to  avoid  this 
party?" 

"Take  me  away,"  she  says.  "It's  my 
daughter.  She's  going  to  find  me  this  way, 
all  rough  and  immodest  and  made  fun  of. 
But  that's  the  worst  you  can  say,  isn't  it? 
I'm  a  square  woman.  You  know  I  am, 
don't  you,  boys?"  And  she  looked  at  us 
fierce  and  pleading. 


"Sure,"  says  Joe.  "We'll  boost  you  with 
the  girl,  all  right." 

"She  thinks  her  father's  dead,  but  he 
isn't.  He  ran  away  with  a  show  woman  a 
year  after  we  were  married.  I  never  told 
her  about  it,  and  I've  tried  to  make  a  little 
lady  of  her." 

We  found  out  afterward  that  she  had  put 
the  girl  in  a  boarding  school,  but  couldn't 
seem  to  make  enough  for  both  of  them,  and 
when  the  Klondike  was  struck  thought 
she  saw  a  chance.  She  came  north,  in- 
sulted by  deck  hands  and  laughed  at  by  the 
officers.  At  Skagway  she  nursed  a  man 
through  typhoid,  and  when  he  could  walk 
he  robbed  her.  The  mounted  police  took 
everything  else  she  had  and  mocked  at  her. 
"Your  kind  always  has  money,"  they  said. 

That's  how  it  had  been  everywhere,  and 
that's  why  she  was  so  hard  and  bitter. 
She'd  worked  and  fought  like  a  man,  but 
she'd  suffered  like  a  woman. 

"I've  lied  and  starved  and  stolen  for  her," 
said  Annie,  "to  make  her  think  I  was  do- 
ing well.  She  said  she  was  coming  in  to 
me,  but  I  knew  winter  would  catch  her  at 
Dawson,  and  I  thought  I  could  head  her 
off  by  spring." 

"Now,  she's  here;  but,  men,  as  your 
mothers  loved  you,  save  me  from  my  little 
girl." 

She  buried  her  face,  and  when  I  looked 
at  the  boys  tears  stood  in  Joe  Slisco's 
eyes,  and  the  \)thers  breathed  hard.  Ole 
Lund — ^him  that  was  froze  worst  about  the 
hands — spoke  up: 

"Someboady  tak  de  comer  dat  blanket 
and  blow  may  nose." 

Then  we  heard  voices  outside. 

"Hello,  in  there!" 

Annie  stood  up,  clutching  at  her  throat, 
and  stepped  behind  the  corner  of  the  bunks 
as  the  door  opened,  framing  the  prettiest 
picture  this  old  range  rider  ever  saw. 

'Twas  a  girl,  glowing  pink  and  red  where 
the  cold  had  kissed  her  cheeks,  with  yel- 
low curlycvies  of  hair  wandering  out  under 
her  yarn  cap.  Her  little  fox  trimmed  parka 
quit  at  the  knees,  showing  the  ,  daintiest 
pair  of — I  can't  say  it.  Anyhow,  they 
wasn't;  they  just  looked  like  'em,  only 
nicer. 

She  stood  blinking  at  us,    coming    from 
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the  bright  light  outside,  as  cute  as  a  new 
faro  box— then: 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
lives?  She's  somewhere  in  this  district. 
I'm  her  daughter — come  all  the  way  from 
the  States  to  see  her." 

When  she  smiled  I  could  hear  the  heart- 
strings of  those  ragged,  whiskered,  frost- 
bit "mushers"  busting  like  banjo  strings. 

"You  know  her,  don't  you?"  she  says, 
turning  to  me. 

"Know  her,  miss?  Well,  I  should  snort! 
There  ain*t  a  prospector  on  the  range  that 
ain't  proud  and  honored  to  call  her  a 
friend.  Leastways,  if  there  is  I'll  bust  his 
block,"  and  I  cast  the  bad  eye  on  the  boys 
to  wise  *em  up.    "Ain't  I  right,  Joe?" 

"Betcher  dam  life,"  says  Joe,  sort  of 
overstepping  the  conventions. 

"Then  tell  me  where  her  claim  is.  It's 
quite  rich,  and  you  must  know  it,"  says  she, 
appealing  to  him. 

Up  against  itl  Say,  I  seen  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  show  like  he  was  drownding,  and 
he  grinned  joyful  as  a  man  kicked  in  the 
stummick. 

"Er— er — I  just  bought  in  here,  and  I 
ain't  acquainted  much,"  says  he.  "Have  a 
drink."  And  in  his  confusion  he  sets  out 
the  bottle  of  alkalies  that  he  dignifies  by 
the  alias  of  booze.  Then  he  continues  with 
reg'lar  human  intelligence: 


"Bill,  here,  he  can  tell  you  where  the 
ground  is,"  and  the  whelp  indicates  me. 

Lord  knows  my  finish  but  for  Ole  Lund. 
He  sits  up  in  his  bunk,  swaddled  in  Annie 
Black's  bandages,  and  through  slits  be- 
tween his  frostbites  he  moults  the  follow- 
ing rhetoric: 

"Aye  tole  you  vere  de  claim  iss. .  She  own 
de  Nomber  Twenty  fraction  on  Buster 
creek,  'longside  may  and  may  broder.  She's 
dam  good  fraction,  too." 

I  consider  that  a  blame  white  stunt  for 
Swedes,  paying  for  their  lives  with  the 
mine  they  swindled  her  out  of. 

Anyhow,  it  knocked  us  galley  west. 
'  I'd  formulated  a  swell  climax,  involving 
the  discovery  of  the  mother,  when  the  mail 
man  spoke  up — ^him  that  had  been  her  par- 
ticular abomination — ^a  queer  kind  of  break 
in  his  voice: 

"Come  out  of  that." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  moved  out  into  the  light, 
and,  if  I'm  any  judge,  the  joy  that  showed 
in  her  face  rubbed  away  the  bitterness  of 
the  past  year.s.  With  an  aching  little  cry 
the  girl  ran  to  her  and  hid  in  her  arms  like 
a  quail. 

We  men  folks  got  accumulated  up  into 
a  dark  comer,  where  we  shook  hands  and 
swore  soft  and  insincere  and  let  our 
throats  hurt,  for  all  the  world  like  it  was 
Christmas  or  we'd  got  mail  from  home. 


The  Ideal  We  Need 


BY   JOSE 

"How  far  short  of  our  ideal  we  may  fall 
without  being  in  any  way  to  blame?  One 
cannot  always  be  at  one's  best,  but  how  far 
below  may  that  be  unavoidable?"  In  the 
same  volume,  published  in  1902,  and  writ- 
ten by  Ellen  T.  Fowler,  an  English  lady, 
where  we  found  the  above  quotation,  we 
also  came  across  the  following  despondent 
thoughts : 

"O  Lord,  I  knew  Thou  were  austere ; 
And  as  my  heart  was  filled  with  fear. 
And  dared  not  count  Thy  creatures  dear 

In  awe  of  Thy  great  name: 
And  if  my  terror  of  Thy  rod 
Has  left  my  heart  a  lifeless  clod, 
Untouched  by  love  for  man  or  God, 

Dread  Lord,  am  I  to  blame?" 


GROS. 

Our  somber  conceptions  of  God  have  no 
doubt  been  at  the  root  of  most  of  our 
human  troubles,  generation  after  genera- 
tion. Often  and  often  we  do  blend  such 
conceptions  with  assumptions  tending  to 
weaken  our  responsibilities  toward  God 
and  hence  toward  each  other.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  two  tendencies  has  actually 
destroyed  all  logic,  in  our  apprehension^  of 
the  Universal  Father. 

By  logic  we  should  mean  all  that  is  nat- 
ural, simple,  sensible,  honest;  hence  easily 
apprehended  and  easily  actualized.  The 
logical  is  that  which  is  fixed  forever,  and 
hence  never  needs  to  be  changed.  And  yet 
we  have  always  made  human  life  so  in- 
tensely   complex,    in    need    of    so    many 
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changes,  and  new  adaptations,  and  new 
principles  of  conduct,  and  new  social  com- 
binations! And  we  don't  yet  understand 
each  other,  after  thousands  of  variations 
in  our  social  life  and  governmental  de- 
vices, from  despotism  in  forms  most  pro- 
nounced to  republics  supposed  to  be  the 
most  advanced.  The  fact  is  that  the  science 
of  government,  of  sound  social  develop- 
ment, remains  yet — ^"a  terra  incognita,"  "a 
tabula  vasa,"  an  enigma  the  most  profound 
and  perplexing  to  all  nations,  to  all  po- 
litical parties,  to  all  men  of  high  degree,  so 
to  speak.  And  do  you  know  why?  Be- 
cause that  science  happens  to  be  by  far  the 
most  simple  of  all.  And  simplicity,  in  the 
moral  order,  is  the  very  thought  that 
human  wisdom  has  always  seen  fit  to  re- 
pudiate, repudiates  yet,  in  forms  most  em- 
phatic Hence  all  our  troubles  and  tur- 
moils in  the  combined  life  of  humanity. 

The  general  consensus  has  always  as- 
sumed that  it  is  by  means  of  the  ignorance 
and  general  perversity  of  the  so-called  low 
classes  in  all  social  groups  that  at  least 
most  of  our  national  and  collective  evils 
arise,  grow  and  keep  alive  forever.  That 
necessitates  laws  of  repression,  we  say. 
That  prevents  us  from  even  attempting  to 
legislate  more  in  accord  with  the  higher 
principles  making  for  love  universal.  That 
supposition,  or  any  similar  philosophy, 
would  have  some  value  if  we,  superior 
people,  had  ever  tested  any  correct  sound 
legislation  tending  to  normalize  the  living 
conditions  of  all  of  us.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  place  our  finger  on  any  historical 
period  where  sound  bottom  laws  were  al- 
lowed to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  over 
any  important  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
planet.  Don't  you  see  that  armies  and 
navies  from  powerful  social  groups  have 
always  swept  the  earth,  right  and  left,  es- 
tablishing the  law  of  might  over  that  of 
right  on  any  small  group  of  men  trying  to 
develop  under  at  least  some  fragments  of 
universal  brotherhood,  with  any  approach 
to-"Industrial  Equity"? 

Now  please  notice  the  intensification  of 
the  military  spirit  in  the  last  four  decades, 
durmg  which  industrial  equity  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  more  completely  than 
cv«r,  in  forms  indirect  and  hence  extremely 
&tal.    Because  it  is  the  hidden  sin,  the  sin 


we  envelop  in  assumptions  of  the  advan- 
tages we  shall  obtain,  in  the  material 
order;  it  is  that  sin  which  misleads  the 
plain  people,  which  obscures  the  simplicity 
of  fair  play  and  equal  rights  to  all.  Yes, 
study  the  budgets  of  all  the  powerful 
nations,  and  you  shall  notice  that  about 
forty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  annual  ex- 
penses are  for  armies  and  navies,  for  the 
wars  that  have  been  fought,  pensions,  etc, 
for  the  wars  we  may  have  to  fight,  in 
order  to  protect  markets  or  our  unholy 
rule  of  nations  that  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  rule  themselves.  Why  not?  Because 
our  very  military  ambitions  or  fears  of 
other  nations  prove  that  no  so-called  su- 
perior race  has  yet  even  tried  to  rule  itself 
under  Golden  Rule  principles.  And,  what 
is  left  outside  of  them?  Nothing  but  that 
silent  social  chaos  which  implies  an  indirect 
war  against  the  eternal  and  simple  morality 
of  divine  law. 

Even  our  quotations  from  Lady  Fowler, 
and  millions  of  thoughts  like  them  in  the 
literature  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, prove  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
chaos  of  people  relatively  at  ease  in  the 
mere  crude  struggle  of  how  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  And  the  industrial  struggle  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  our  misconceptions  of 
duty  to  God  and  to  men.  All  our  religious 
indifference,  all  our  agnosticism,  all  our 
skepticism,  all  our  absence  of  high  ideals, 
all  our  doubts  about  the  goodness  of  God, 
all  our  fears  about  the  extent  to  which  we 
may  be  responsible  for  our  sins  or  the  sins 
of  others — all  comes  from  "Absence  of  In- 
dustrial Equity"  at  the  foundation  of  all 
our  so-called  progress.  And  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  sin  at  the  bottom  of  all 
sins,  social  and  private?  Each  one  of  us, 
to  the  measure  of  his  or  her  social  position, 
that  does  not  do  his  or  her  best  to  create — 
a  sound  consensus  tending  to  honestly  and 
scientifically  suppress  "The  Chaos  of  Our 
Industrial  Life." 

A  wise  man  of  old  times  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  love  of  money  is  at  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Let  us  humbly  suggest  an 
expansion  to  that  thought.  Money  is  only 
the  coimter  of  wealth,  the  regulator  of 
values.  The  cause  of  all  evil  is,  "on  the 
one  hand,  laws  evolving  absence  of  wealth 
where  wealth  has  the  right  to  go  and  is 
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more  and  more  needed  for  the  full,  normal 
life  of  all  men;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
laws  sending  too  much  wealth  where  it  has 
no  right  to  go,  and  is  injurious  to  the  pos- 
sessor as  well  as  to  the  whole  humanity." 

It  is  thus  that  we  create  some  kind  of 
chaos  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  chaldron, 
another  kind  at  the  top,  and  some  kind  be- 
tween, often,  anyhow  too  often,  for  the 
common  good. 

Now  please  don't  get  excited,  you  con- 
servatives by  eighty  per  cent,  sixty  per 
cent  or  even  less.    The  divine  law  calls  for 


good  universal.  The  whole  order  of  cre- 
ation rests  on  the  same  law.  Man  forms 
part  and  parcel  of  that  universe,  and  comes 
from  the  Creator  back  of  all.  Man  must, 
then,  be  the  possessor  of  power  enough  ta 
place  humanity  in  peace  with  that  God  and 
that  creation.  Any  other  conception  on 
the  subject  implies  low,  mean  ideals  of 
duty  toward  God  and  toward  men.  The 
ideal  we  need  is  that  of — "Industrial 
Equity"  in  all  the  ramifications  of  human 
life.  Outside  of  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
between  humanity  and  God. 


The  Redemption  of  the  Yellow  Dog  Railroad 

(Copyright,    191 1>   by   Richard   SpilUne.) 


If  you  go  to  the  trouble  to  figure  it  out 
on  the  railroad  map  you  will  find  the  Yel- 
low Dog  has  2,331  miles  of  track.  If  you 
consult  a  financial  manual  you  will  discover 
it  has  a  bonded  debt  that  is  a  horror. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Yellow  Dog 
did  not  have  so  opprobrious  a  name  or  so 
frightful  a  bonded  indebtedness,  but  that 
was  before  Jay  Gould  became  identified 
with  it.  When  Mr.  Gould  got  through  with 
the  road  there  was  a  receivership  and  later 
a  reorganization.  Then  there  was  another 
receivership  and  another  reorganization. 
As  if  that  were  not  enough,  there  was  still 
another  reorganization.  With  each  re- 
organization there  was  a  new  crop  of  bonds 
for  the  road  to  pay  interest  on.  Every 
group  of  Wall  Street  men  that  got  control 
seemed  to  be  possessed  by  the  same  idea — 
to  get  as  much  out  of  the  road  as  possible 
and  then  dump  it  on  the  bondholders. 
Studious  men,  who  view  railroad  problems 
in  cold,  dispassionate  light,  have  agreed  for 
many  years  that  only  a  radical  surgical 
operation  could  save  the  Yellow  Dog  from 
another  attack  of  bankruptcy.  No  railroad 
like  it  could  succeed  weighted  so  heavily 
with  fixed  charges.  Its  debt  would  have 
to  be  slashed.  Bondholders  would  have  to 
consent  to  a  scaling  down  of  the  debt.  To 
stagger  along  year  after  year  burdened  as 
it  was  meant  only  a  worse  disaster,  for 
every  attempt  at  economy  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
property. 


Many  things  can  be  viewed  with  equa- 
nimity by  a  bondholder,  defalcation  by  the 
treasurer,  the  death  of  the  president,  even 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  pre- 
ferred or  common  stock,  but  failure  to  pay 
interest  on  bonds  is  harrowing,  and  a  prop- 
osition to  calmly  wipe  out  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  such  a  sacred  obligation  as  a 
bond  is  outrageous.  Rather  than  consent 
to  such  a  wicked  proposal  bondholders  will 
trust  to  time  and  Providence  to  work  out 
their  salvation. 

There  are  some  persons  who  denounced 
the  bondholders  as  a  lot  of  selfish  creatures 
and  declared  the  manner  in  which  the  road 
was  allowed  to  deteriorate  was  little  short 
of  criminal.  Everybody  came  to  think  badly- 
of  the  line.  That  is  how  it  came  to  be  the 
Yellow  Dog  of  the  railroad  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  bid  fair  to  be  a 
..  transcontinental  line.  There  were  plans  to- 
link  it  with  one  or  another  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  roads.  Few  eastern  trunk  lines- 
had  greater  natural  advantages.  Its  main 
stem  traversed  one  of  the  most  productive 
freight  districts.  Branch  lines  spread  out 
in  various  directions,  tapping  •good  terri- 
tory. At  various  points  in  the  West  and" 
middle  West  it  was  in  a  position  to  get 
profitable  traffic  from  many  lines,  but 
somehow  the  other  roads  never  cared  to 
give  business  to  the  Yellow  Dog  unless 
competing  lines  were  unable  to  handle  it. 
This  may  have  been  because  the  Yellow- 
Dog  had  a  bad  name  or  because  its  road- 
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t>cd,  bridges  and  general  equipment  were 
supposed  to  be  running  down.  It  may  have 
"been,  too,  because  in  the  community  of  in- 
terests which  controlled  most  of  the  big 
tnmk  lines  the  Yellow  Dog  cut  a  small 
figure.  At  any  rate,  the  Yellow  Dog  was 
the  last  of  the  railroads  to  feel  the  eflFects 
of  good  times  and  the  first  to  be  aflFected 
by  bad.  There  is  little  charity  among  rail- 
roads, and  its  rivals  never  seemed  to  sor- 
row if  the  sidetracks  of  the  Yellow  Dog 
were  crowded  with  empties  and  the  round- 
liouses  were  packed  full  of  dead  engines. 

Good  or  bad  management  reflects  itself 
throughout  a  railroad.  The  Yellow  Dog, 
poorly  nurtured,  scoflFed  at,  ridiculed  and 
staggering  under  its  weight  of  debt,  offered 
little  inspiration  to  its  employes.  They 
knew  other  and  competing  roads  spent 
more  on  maintenance  of  roadbed,  on  en- 
gines, on  cars  and  in  every  department  of 
railroading.  They  knew  the  Yellow  Dog 
had  been  robbed  by  Wall  Street  pirates  and 
that  all  the  sins  of  the  robbers  had  been 
visited  on  it.  So,  gradually,  they  got  to 
look  upon  their  work  as  just  covering  so 
many  miles  of  road  or  filling  so  many  hours' 
time  a  day. 

When  a  great  body  of  men  lose  the 
powerful  impulse  of  pride  and  keen  inter- 
est in  their  work  a  heavy  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained. Few  railroads  lost  so  much  in  this 
way  as  the  Yellow  Dog,  for  the  road  be- 
came almost  a  joke  in  the  transportation 
world.  Paragraphers  held  it  up  to  the 
laughter-loving,  and  even  the  officers  of  the 
road  themselves  took  humorous  interest  in 
the  low  estate  into  which  the  property  .was 
drifting,  for  in  the  monthly  magazine  the 
railroad  published  jokes  and  stories  were 
printed  about  the  slowness  of  the  trains  and- 
the  failure  to  make  time.  Never,  perhaps, 
in  the  United  States  did  another  big  rail- 
road lampoon  itself  as  did  the  Yellow  Dog. 

If  it  would  not  have  interfered  with  or 
upset  the  plans  of  some  of  the  great  finan- 
ciers the  Yellow  Dog  might  have  been  cast 
upon  the  bankruptcy  court  then  and  there, 
for  the  situation  was  almost  hopeless,  but 
E.  H.  Harriman  was  led  to  interest  himself 
in  the  property,  and  some  of  the  ardent 
spirits  believed  he  might  save  it  from  ruin. 
He  did  a  lot.  He  was  intolerant  of  sac- 
rificing the  physical  condition  of  the  road. 


He  inaugurated  the  plan  of  utilizing  every 
possible  dollar  toward  improvement  of  the 
physical  property  and  incidentally  he  lent 
the  company  some  money  on  terms  quite 
favorable  to  himself.  With  this  money 
much  needed  improvements  which  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  ordered,  the  equip- 
ment was  raised  to  a  higher  standard  and 
now  and  then  a  train  was  able  to  keep  to 
schedule. 

What  Harriman  might  have  accom- 
plished had  he  lived  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Such  financing  as  he  did  was  mostly  in 
short  term  notes  and  added  temporarily  to 
the  heavy  load  the  road  was  forced  to 
carry,  but  he  laid  the  basis  for  something 
solid.  When  Harriman  died  the  prophets 
began  to  say  again  that  the  Yellow  Dog 
was  doomed. 

Maybe  it  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Parson.  That  is  the  name  by  which 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  divisions 
is  known.  Probably  the  Parson  is  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  write  so  lengthily  and  so  tire- 
somely  about  scientific  management.  There 
are  some  persons  who  get  weary  of  this 
stilted  stuff  about  science  in  management 
just  as  if  there  had  not  been  science  in 
management  for  ages,  just  as  if  it  is  not 
second  nature  for  a  man  to  economize  in 
the  expenditure  of  energy  or  make  as  easy 
as  possible  any  work  he  may  have  to  per- 
form. The  Parson  having  "fired"  a  loco- 
motive long  ago  and  been  a  brakeman  once 
upon  a  time  knew  more  of  the  practical 
than  the  theoretical  side  of  railroading,  and 
had  one  beautiful  quality  that  is  not  ap- 
preciated at  its  full  worth  in  some  fields. 
That  is  imagination.  Persons  who  have 
imagination  are  capable  of  great  things,  for 
they  have  enthusiasm.  To  the  Parson  his 
own  particular  division  might  be  the  world, 
but  it  was  a  great  world.  He  might  hear 
or  know  what  was  going  on  in  other 
worlds  and  it  might  distress  him  to  learn 
things  were  done  better  in  other  worlds, 
but  only  for  a  time.  The  knowledge  would 
stimulate  him  to  do  better  in  his  own 
sphere. 

The  Parson,  like  all  good  railroad  men, 
had  deep  affection  for  the  road  by  which 
he  was  employed.  He  was  not  blind  to  its 
condition  or  to  its  handicaps.     What  dis- 
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tressed  him  was  that  it  was  not  occupy- 
ing its  proper  station.  Knowing  nothing 
of  scientific  management,  he  labored  under 
the  idea  that  efficiency  was  personal,  and 
that  the  proper  way  to  promote  efficiency 
was  to  arouse  men  to  their  best  endeavor. 
So  soon  as  the  Parson  became  division  su- 
perintendent he  began  to  impart  a  little 
of  his  abundant  enthusiasm  to  those  about 
him.  One  of  the  first  things  he  told  his 
men  was  that  the  name  of  Yellow  Dog 
was  an  outrage,  a  libel,  a  stigma  that  had 
been  put  upon  the  road,  and  that  was  a 
great  injustice  to  the  men  who  worked  for 
it.  To  prove  that  the  title  was  undeserved 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  employe.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  locomotives  were 
good,  that  the  passenger  and  freight  cars 
were  up  to  the  standard  and  that  the  road- 
bed was  being  improved  constantly.  No 
road  had  better  fuel,  few  roads  had  a  bet- 
ter class  of  men,  he  declared.  Why,  then, 
should  trains  be  eternally  late?  He  asked 
them  to  help  solve  the  riddle.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  the  men  lacked  incentive.  If  that 
was  the  reason  they  needed  only  to  be 
stirred  by  pride.  He  talked  with  engineers, 
with  the  master  mechanic,  with  conductors 
and  with  the  train  dispatcher.  He  talked, 
too,  with  station  agents,  with  switchmen, 
with  the  roadmaster,  with  brakemen  and 
even  with  the  section  foremen  and  the  sec- 
tion hands.  Each  and  every  one  was  made 
to  realize  he  was  a  cog  in  the  great  wheel, 
and  that  upon  each  cog  depended  the 
smooth  and  successful  working  of  the  big 
machine. 

Once  he  had  aroused  them,  he  made  an 
appeal  to  the  ambition  of  each  and  all. 
First  he  made  a  proposition  to  the  en- 
gineers. They  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
make  the  division  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  system.  There  was  a  lot  of  waste 
in  material  and  in  time.  To  wipe  it  out  he 
would  establish  an  order  of  merit.  He 
would  have  records  kept  of  the  perform- 
ance of  each  and  every  locomotive.  The 
engineer  who  made  the  best  record  for  a 
month  in  consumption  of  coal,  amount  of 
repairs  and  ton  per  mile  of  service  would 
be  recognized  by  having  the  shield  at  the 
front  of  the  boiler  decorated  with  a  red 
circle.  Each  engineer  earning  a  red  circle 
would   be    eligible   to   membership   in    the 


Red  Spot  Club.  The  engineer  who  won 
the  circle  three  times  would  have  the 
honor  of  having  his  name  painted  on  the 
cab  of  his  locomotive  in  letters  of  gold. 
Thereafter  the  locomotive  would  lose  its 
number  and  would  take  the  name  of  the 
engineer.  Thereafter  that  locomotive  would 
be  the  possession  of  the  engineer  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. No  other  man  could  pull  the  throt- 
tle. No  other  man  could  guide  it  along 
the  rails. 

Engineers  who  were  a  bit  careless,  en- 
gineers who  were  inclined  to  be  wasteful 
suddenly  became  deeply  solicitous  as  to  the 
performances  of  their  locomotives.  Delays 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  serious  mat- 
ters, coal  began  to  assume  a  different  value. 
To  be  late  meant  demerit,  to  squander  fuel 
might  mean  loss  of  recognition.  Men  who 
had  given  little  thought  to  the  coal  ques- 
tion because  coal  was  so  plentiful  and 
seemed  so  cheap  pow  watched  the  firemen 
with  careful  eye.  The  firemen,  too,  eager 
for  the  success  of  the  engineer  under  whom 
they  worked,  eager,  too,-  for  the  locomotive 
they  loved,  paid  attention  to  fire  building, 
fire  trimming  and  steam  making  such  as 
they  never  displayed  before.  It  was  the 
same,  too,  in  regard  to  lubricating  oil.  The 
engine  men  knew  account  was  being  kept 
of  every  gallon  and  that  the  record  would 
show  to  their  credit  or  otherwise  at  the 
month's  end. 

Conductors  and  brakemen,  anxious  to  aid 
the  engine  men,  did  their  part  in  keeping 
to  the  schedule.  Agents  suddenly  dis- 
played a  deep  interest  in  the  contest.  Pas- 
sengers, too,  showed  concern.  Many  of 
the  regulars  knew  many  of  the  engineers 
by  sight  if  not  by  name  and  were  eager  to 
know  if  their  favorite  engineer  was  the 
one  to  win. 

In  that  little  world  of  the  Parson's  that 
contest  of  the  first  month  marked  an  epoch, 
for  then  and  there  the  redemption  of  the 
Yellow  Dog  began.  Not  in  many  years  did 
the  trains  make  such  good  time.  The  en- 
gineer who  won  the  first  red  circle  was 
greeted  at  every  station  by  admiring  rail- 
roaders. Passengers,  too,  came  forward  to 
,  congratulate  him.  The  engineer,  proud  of 
the  victory  he  had  won,  determined  to 
strive  now   for  the  honor  of  having  the 
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locomotive  named  for  him,  and  other  en- 
gineers, seeing  how  highly  the  successful 
man  had  been  regarded  and  knowing  by 
how  little  they  had  failed  to  win,  deter- 
mined to  outdo  him  the  following  months. 
Two  men  won  the  honor  that  first  month, 
one  in  the  passenger  department,  one  in  the 
freight.  Each  month  since  then  the  contest 
has  been  just  as  keen. 

The  Parson,  looking  over  the  fuel  ac- 
count of  that  first  month,  had  reason  for 
rejoicing.  He  had  expected  a  saving,  but 
nothing  approaching  what  the  figures 
showed.  Like  a  wise  man  he  said  little, 
but  thought  a  great  deal. 

Economy  and  regularity  in  train  han- 
dling are  all  very  well  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  not  possible  unless  the  roadbed 
is  kept  in  the  best  of  condition.  The  Par- 
son, as  a  good  railroad  man,  knew  this, 
so  he  turned  his  attention  next  to  those 
humble  and  seldom  considered  men,  the 
section  hands.  Who  ever  pays  attention  to 
the  common  workmen  who  tamp  ties, 
tighten  bolts  and  examine  rails  and  fish- 
plates? The  Parson  spread  the  news  from 
section  gang  to  section  gang  that  each 
month  there  would  be  an  inspection  of  the 
whole  division.  The  crew  making  the  best 
showing  would  have  its  section  house  spe- 
cially painted  and  decorated. 

Never  were  the  ties,  the  rails,  the  sid- 
ings and  the  fishplates  gone  over  better 
than  when  the  Parson  made  his  announce- 
ment. If  the  engineers  were  stirred  to 
iheir  best  endeavor,  so  were  the  humble 
trackmen.  A  work  that  had  been  colorless 
before  now  became  a  thing  that  was  vital. 

Next  it  was  the  conductor  who  was  taken 
in  hand.  He,  figuratively,  if  not  actually, 
is  master  of  the  train.  He  may  do  much 
to  make  the  service  a  success.  The  pas- 
senger conductor  comes  in  direct  touch 
with  the  public.  The  man  who  is  alert, 
kindly,  diplomatic,  is  of  decided  value.  The 
one  who  is  ever  careful  of  the  schedule, 
who  knows  that  safety  and  regularity  are 
two  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  passenger 
service,  who  is  watchful  over  the  interests 
of  both  the  passengers  and  the  company,  is 
a  treasure.  The  Parson,  keeping  record 
of  all  his  men,  rewards  those  who  make 
the  best  showing  within  a  given  period  by 
the  gold  stripe  of  good  service.    What  the 


red  circle  is  to  the  engineer,  the  gold  stripe 
is  to  the  conductor. 

So  it  went  throughout  the  division.  Ev- 
ery branch  had  its  reward  or  recognition 
for  excellence  of  duty.  The  fireman 
dreams  of  the  day  when  he  will  have  a 
locomotive  and  win  membership  to  the 
order  of  the  Red  Spot,  for  the  honor  en- 
gineers have  a  club  of  their  own.  The  sec- 
tion hand  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  will  be  a  foreman  and  earn  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Parson.  The  conductor  who 
has  two  or  three  stripes  of  gold  knows  he 
wears  the  badge  of  distinction.  The  sta- 
tion men,  knowing  the  appearance  and 
condition  of  the  stations  are  being  consid- 
ered, are  taking  pride  in  what  their  places 
look  like. 

Wonderful  man  is  the  Parson.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  scientific  management,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  agents  for 
efficiency.  He  has  made  each  and  every 
man  on  his  division  proud  of  the  Yellow 
Dog.  The  men  no  longer  care  if  you  call 
the  road  the  Yellow  Dog.  They  laugh  at 
the  term.  They  hold  their  heads  high  and 
they  stand  erect.  No  longer  do  they  go 
about  their  duties  lackadaisically.  There 
is  an  incentive,  a  spur  to  the  best  of  effort 
now.  Every  other  division  on  the  great 
railroad  has  taken  up  the  system  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Parson.  Men  on  the  western 
division  now  are  earning  the  right  to  have 
Engines  named  after  them  or  to  join  the 
order  of  the  Red  Spot,  or  to  have  section 
houses  decorated  in  their  honor,  or  to  wear 
the  gold  stripe  on  their  sleeves.  Para- 
graphers  no  longer  write  humorous  stories 
about  the  slow  trains  on  the  Yellow  Dog. 
Few  railroads  run  so  close  to  schedule 
today. 

The  company's  magazine  no  longer  prints 
jokes  about  the  road.  Instead  it  prints  the 
record  each  month  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished on  this  division  and  on  that. 
From  one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other 
a  healthy,  good  natured  rivalry  exists  in 
every  department  to  make  the  best  possible 
showing. 

The  public,  too,  has  been  quick  to  note 
the  change.  Passengers  who  never  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  railroad  now 
praise  it.  They  delight  in  traveling  on  a 
train    drawn    by   a   locomotive    named    in 
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honor  of  a  worthy  engineer.  They  salute  nine  months  of  $2,159,000  and  $2,600,000^ 
the  man  who  has  won  renown.  They  tell  the  Yellow  Dog  shows  for  the  same  period 
strangers  the  story  here  set  down.  The  a  net  increase  of  $361,000.  Perhaps  he 
passenger  business  of  the  Yellow  Dog  is  knows  that  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
better  today  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  prophets  of 
Each  month  the  Parson  goes  over  his  disaster  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
records.  What  an  economy  he  has  wrought  Yellow  Dog,  for  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
is  not  measured  by  the  saving  in  fuel,  in  reasonable  probability  that  terribly  bur- 
machine  oil  and  kindred  things.  Perhaps  ^g^ed  as  it  is  today  with  its  colossal  debt 
he  realizes  the  extent  of  his  work.     Per-  ^^^   y^jj^^   j^^g   ^j^hin   three  years  wil> 


be  paying  dividends  and  that  millions  upon 
millions   of   dollars  of   securities  that  not 


haps  he  knows  what  an  effect  the  cflfi- 
ciency  of  the  Yellow  Dog  has  had  in  in- 
creasing freight  service  as  well  as  passen- 
ger.  Perhaps  he  knows  that  while  two  of  1^"«  ^g<^  ^^^^  ^^  comparatively  little  value 
the  Yellow  Dog's  rivals,  which  formeriy  will  be  worth  not  far  from  par,  and  all  be- 
only  gave  their  leavings  to  the  Yellow  Dog,  cause  one  plain  railroad  man  knew  how  to 
show  a  net  decrease  in  revenue  for  the  last      increase  the  efficiency  of  those  about  him. 


Lx)ve  Is  Greater  Than  We  Know 

BY  ADELBERT  CLARK. 

It's  good  to  know  that  some  one  loves  you, 

Some  loving  heart  that  is  kind  and  true, 
Some  dear  soul  that  is  pure  as  heaven, 

In  spite  of  the  sinful  things  you  do ; 
Who  beneath  it  all,  sees  something  kind — 

Whose  like  the  rose  with  a  piercing  thorn 
That  guards  full  many  a  velvet  flow'r 

To  crown  some  dark  and  quiet  morn. 

It's  good  to  know  that  some  one  loves  you, 

With  love  both  infinite  and  divine, 
Who  stands  at  the  gallows-foot  and  says 

To  the  cold,  hard  world,  "This  child  is  mine!" 
Who  bears  all  the  shame  and  sorrow  and  want 

That  her  offspring  has  brought  here  on  earth : 
Who  has  nursed  and  cradled  you  day  by  day 

From  your  earliest  hour  of  birth. 

It's  good  to  know  that  some  one  loves  you 

When  life  is  fleeting,  and  you  must  go; 
Even  when  you  know  your  past  is  sinful. 

And  your  heart  is  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
And  though.  He  who  gave  you  life,  has  permitted 

You  to  be  tempted  to  Sin  and  tried, 
It's  good  to  know  that  some  one  loves  you. 

And  stands  with  arms  that  are  open  wide! 
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Helping  Boys  to  Help  Themselves 

"The  only  door  to  the  Parental  Home  is 
through  the  juvenile  court,"  says  Frances 
A.  Groff,  writing  in  Sunset  Magasine  for 
November,  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Par- 
ental Home  and  the  remarkable  work  of 
its  superintendent,  John  Quincy  Adams,  jr. 
"Boys  committed  are  not  deemed  convicted 
of  any  crime,  though  they  are  on  proba- 
tion and  report  to  the  officers.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Here  is  a  case  of  removing  a  boy  from 
unfit  parents — there  an  erring  lad  comes 
from  a  good  home.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  whole  family,  root,  trunk,  branch 
and  nut,  is  unfit.  "We  have  some  very 
hard  nuts  to  crack,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  when 
he  first  took  the  Home.  "One  of  the  com- 
monest features  is  the  utter  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  true  meaning  of  their  of- 
fenses. They  are  as  acute  as  foxes,  and 
pride  themselves  on  their  skill  in  thievery, 
in  lying,  in  eluding  and  deceiving  the  of- 
ficers, in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
very  court.  The  hardest  to  dislodge  is 
their  intense  admiration  for  those  who  have 
instructed  them  in  these  arts  and  created 
their  false  standards  of  life." 

Originally  boys  were  sent  to  the  Home 
for  very  short  terms,  and  it  was  hard  to 
get  a  real  hold  on  them.  "The  best  we 
can  do,"  Mr.  Adams  said  then,  "is  to  teach 
them  the  beauty  of  cleanliness,  the  saving 
grace  of  a  toothbrush,  and  the  enormity  of 
a  lie." 

Mr.  Adams  put  in  a  business,  combined 
with  a  merit  system.  The  boys  do  most  of 
the  work  about  the  place.  Each  one  is  al- 
lowed for  this  $4.50  a  week,  out  of  which 
he  is  charged  $3.25  to  $3.75  for  room,  board 
and  washing.  He  buys  his  own  clothes,  and 
everything  he  can  save  from  his  weekly 
allowance  is  given  him  in  coin.  The  boys* 
clothes  don't  cost  so  much  as  when  they 
were  given  them.  They  take  extra  care  of 
their  own.  They  are  allowed  to  make 
money  on  the  side,  if  they  wish.  Neat  lit- 
tle sums  have  been  realized  from  the  poul- 
try business,  blackberry  picking,  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  the  market,  and  so  on. 
One  of  the  down-town  boys  bought  candy 
at  wholesale  and  retailed  it  among  his 
mates.  This  brings  up  the  merit  part  of 
Mr.  Adams'  plan.  A  boy  with  three  thou- 
sand points  to  the  good  may  go  to  work 
down  town,  have  special  quarters  in  the 
Home,  and  attend  night  school. 

When  a  boy  has  his  three  thousand 
points,  Mr.  Adams  personally  sees  to  get- 
ting a  job  at  a  standard  wage.  Most  of 
them  go  as  delivery  boys,  or  helpers  in 
printers'  or  engravers*  shops.  Nearly 
every  boy  who  starts  out  has  saved  enough 


to  buy  him  a  wheel.  Mr.  Adams  keeps 
track  of  these  boys  after  they  have  de- 
parted, encourages  them  to  visit  him  and 
make  him  their  confidant  and  friend.  Often 
boys  beg  to  come  back,  and  sometimes  he 
manages  it  for  them. 


The  Value  of  a  Small  Kitchen 

Mary  R.  Pattison,  in  an  article  in  "Suc- 
cess Magasine"  describing  an  experiment 
in  household  efficiency,  says: 

My  kitchen  was  large,  and  the  labor  of 
preparing  a  meal  left  one  physically  ex- 
hausted. When  I  wanted  a  spoon  or  a 
fork,  I  had  to  walk  to  one  end  of  the  room, 
for  a  towel  I  went  to  the  other  side,  for  a 
pan  somewhere  else.  There  was  coal  to 
carry  up  from  the  cellar,  ashes  to  carry 
down;  there  was  dust  continually  and  a 
fire  that  would  go  out.  The  confusion  was 
maddening  and  the  arrangements  seemed 
the  worst  possible. 

As  I  stood  one  day  in  the  center  of  the 
pantry,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
idea  of  turning  it  into  a  kitchenette.  My 
pantry  was  of  good  size  with  china  closets 
built  in.  There  was  a  sink,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  supplied  from  the  cellar,  a  large 
built-in  refrigerator  was  already  in  place 
there,  connected  with  a  drain  into  the  cel- 
lar and  supplied  with  an  outside  door 
through  which  ice  could  be  put  without  the 
inconvenience  of  carrying  it  through  the 
house.  I  had  gas  and  electric  connections 
made  at  once.  Since  that  time,  I  have  been 
able  to  prepare  all  my  meals  in  the  kitchen- 
ette. A  small  gas  stove  with  broiler  and 
portable  oven,  I  find  sufficient  with  the  use 
of  a  fireless  cooker.  The  stove  is  placed 
on  a  shelf  to  obviate  leaning  over.  The 
oven  door  is  glass,  doing  away  with  open- 
ing the  door  so  often  at  the  waste  of 
energy  and  heat.  Now,  when  I  stand  in 
the  center  of  my  kitchenette,  I  can  put  my 
hand  on  anything  needed  in  the  preparation 
of  a  meal  by  the  simple  act  of  turning. 
The  folly  of  walking  miles,  back  and  forth, 
day  in  and  day  out,  is  dispensed  with.   » 


Mrs.  Vanderbilt— -Big  Sister" 

BY  ANNA  FORSYTH,  in  La  Follette's. 
A  woman  is  now  standing  at  the  judge's 
desk  in  the  New  York  juvenile  court,  who 
is  deserving  of  attention.  Her  name  is 
Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  the  world 
has  heard  of  her  largely  through  her  mil- 
lions. Yet  today  she  is  offering  to  give 
personal  service,  to  give  friendship  and 
sisterhood  to  the  unfortunate  girls  who 
come  into  that  court  She  is  starting  the 
Big  Sister  movement  in  the  East,  which 
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is  to  follow  the  Big  Brother  movement  to 
a  broader,  braver  fellowship.  The  Sister- 
liood  has  already  thirty  members,  but  it 
grows  slowly  because  its  standard  of  fel- 
lowship is  high  and  it  asks  a  mighty 
service. 

It  is  easy  to  give  millions.  Mrs.  Van- 
<lerbilt  has  already  given  in  such  numbers. 
Five  years  ago  she  struck  a  note  of  rarer 
<;itizenship  by  building  four  model  tene- 
ments for  the  exclusive  use  of  tubercular 
families.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital 
on  the  upper  east  side  in  New  York  and 
the  tenants  are  largely  recruited  from  the 
out-patient  department  of  the  hospital 
which  has  long  been  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's 
hobby.  In  these  tenements  the  tubercular 
family  may  find  refuge  from  the  frightened 
and  heedless  landlord.  There  are  apart- 
ments for  four  hundred  families  and  each 
family  has  a  sleeping  porchi  a  shower  bath, 
steam  heat  and  sunshine.  The  rent  of  these 
apartments  is  nominal,  but  the  investment 
pays  a  small  percentage  of  return  and  no 
tenant  need  feel  himself  an  object  of 
charity. 

Until  this  building  was  opened  the  con- 
sumptive's plight  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
New  York  was  pitiful  enough.  He  dared 
not  sit  on  the  roof  to  get  the  air  which  is 
his  one  salvation,  lest  the  landlord  discover 
his  condition  and  turn  him  out  of  the  house 
and  home  as  a  menace  to  the  property.  He 
dared  not  cough  in  the  halls,  or  acknowl- 
edge he  was  ill  lest  his  neighbors  complain 
of  him  as  a  victim  of  contagion.  Now  he 
has  air  and  at  the  Presbyterian  hospital  he 
-can  get  milk  and  eggs  that  are  furnished 
by  the  Vanderbilt  tgg  fund.  There  is  also 
a  roof  ward  for  him  at  the  same  hospital 
planned  and  made  possible  by  his  lady 
bountiful. 

The  number  of  things  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
does  sub-rosa  will  never  be  known  and  of 
<:ourse  there  are  many  people  of  whom  the 
same  remark  might  be  made.  She  is,  how- 
ever, set  apart  from  the  others  by  her  sis- 
terly attitude.  She  understands  and  ap- 
preciates people.  Standing  in  the  court 
room  in  a  plam  tailor  made  dress,  a  smiling 
motherly  figure,  she  represents  a  new  char- 
ity. She  is  a  plain  woman,  living  in  a 
plafn  world  which  she  appreciates  and 
understands  from  a  purely  human  point  of 
view. 


The  Furnace 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  furnace  be- 
gins to  come  bitterly  to  our  attention.  It 
is  a  peevish  ruin  which  makes  its  lair  in 
the  cellars  of  plain  people  and  contributes 
to  the  horror  of  winter  by  declining  to  give 
forth  heat  in  a  blizzard  because  the  chim- 
ney wasn't  manicured  inside  during  the 
autumn. 

The    furnace    is    composed    of    a    large 


cracked  firebox  surrounded  by  a  sheet  iron 
hogshead.  It  is  operated  by  a  system  of 
checks  and  drafts,  although  one  may,  of 
course,  pay  cash  and  get  just  as  good  re- 
sults. It  is  connected  with  the  various 
rooms  in  the  house  by  large  tin  pipes,  which 
serve  to  transmit  cuss  words  from  the  cel- 
lar to  the  upstairs,  and  it  is  connected  with 
the  chimney  by  a  pipe  which  serves  to 
transmit  heat  into  yon  high  heaven.  When 
a  furnace  is  working  vigorously  a  stratum 
of  warm  air  a  mile  high  over  the  house  is 
sometimes  produced.  Thus  the  furnace  is 
the  sparrow's  friend,  but  until  some  means 
of  locating  the  living  room  directly  over 
the  house  is  devised,  it  will  not  be  doing  its 
full  duty  towards  humanity. 

The  hot  air  furnace  is  so  named  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  sold.  We  are  led  to 
believe,  when  buying  a  No.  13  furnace  on 
an  E  last,  that  it  will  readily  heat  a  nine- 
room  house  so  thoroughly  that  a  coat  and 
vest  will  be  entirely  superfluous  even  on 
the  front  porch.  This  is  only  partially 
true.  The  furnace  will  not  heat  the  house 
bv  means  of  the  pipes  and  registers,  but  if 
sufficiently  flattered  and  encouraged,  it  will 
eventually  ignite  the  floors  and  make  every- 
thing lovely  and  warm  until  the  fire  depart- 
ment arrives. 

A  furnace  can  be  readily  operated  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  one  man  if  he  makes  ar- 
rangements to  have  his  meals  brought  down 
cellar  to  him.  By  shoveling  your  spring 
overcoat,  your  club  dues,  your  summer 
vacation  and  your  winter's  theater  tickets 
into  your  furnace  you  can  ke^p  it  burning 
all  winter  except  on  zero  nights.  A  fur- 
nace is  quite  hardy,  and  by  wrapping  an 
old  carpet  around  it  on  very  cold  days  you 
can  keep  it  from  becoming  dangerously 
chilled. 

Some  people  claim  that  they  can  run  a 
furnace  all  winter  on  $24  worth  of  coal, 
and  that  by  putting  in  two  shovels  full  in 
the  morning  can  maintain  a  fierce  heat  un- 
til evening.  Do  not  worry  about  these 
statements,  however.  Go  ahead  and  dis- 
count them  with  claims  of  your  own.  This 
is  a  free  country  and  everybody  can  lie  in 
it.— George  Fitch  in  Kansas  City  Star. 

An  Omnivorous  Insect 

There  is  in  Egypt  a  little  shaggy  black 
and  tan  insect  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long  that  eats  almost  everything  under  the 
sun.  In  most  countries  ivory  brushes  are 
pretty  safe  from  insects.  In  Egypt  this 
little  terror  eats  the  ivory  and  eats  the 
bristles.  It  eats  your  toothbrush  and  cats 
your  toothpick.  It  eats  the  wool  with 
which  you  are  going  to  mend  your  hus- 
band's socks— the  cards  as  well  as  the  wool. 
It  eats  the  handles  off  your  knives  and 
forks.  It  rejects  nothing  but  glass  and 
china  and  metal.— Sladen's  "Egypt  and  the 
English." 
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Efficiency  of  American  Railway  Men 

The  railway  companies  in  Europe  charge 
Aeir  patrons  about  twice  as  much  for  serv- 
ice of  transportation  as  the  rates  charged 
by  American  railroad  companies,  and  they 
pay  their  employes  a  little  less  than  half 
the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Yet  the  dividends  paid  to  the 
stockholders  in  Europe  represent  low  inters 
est  on  the  capital.  When  the  matter  is 
closely  investigated  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  high-paid  railroad  men  of  America 
do  their  work  so  efficiently  that  they  really 
constitute  the  cheapest  railway  labor  to  be 
found  anywhere. — Railtuay  and  Locomotive 
Engineering. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Railroad  construc- 
tion engineers  and  structural  experts  from 
nearly  every  large  railroad  system  in  the 
country  have  held  a  conference  with  the 
postmaster  general  to  outline  to  him  the 
process  made  in  standardizing  railroad 
mail  cars.  Under  the  act  of  congress  which 
became  effective  July  1  last,  every  mail  .car 
used  in  the  United  States  must'  have  at 
least  an  all-steel  frame,  and  all  cars  to  be 
built  in  the  future  must  be  constructed  en- 
tirely of  steel. 

Among  the.  features  of  the  new  "cut-off" 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
built  between  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  and 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  and  recently 
opened  for  traffic,  are  the  following: 

New  track  twenty-eight  and  one  half 
miles;  double  track  line;  distance  short- 
ened by  more  than  eleven  miles;  no  grade 
crossings;  fifteen  curves  instead  of  fifty- 
seven  on  the  old  line;  maximum  grade 
fifty-five  hundredths  of  one  per  cent  instead 
of  L14  per  cent  on  the  old  line;  a  fill 
across  the  Pequest  valley,  110  feet  in  height 
and  over  three  miles  in  length;  two  con- 
crete bridges,  one  1,450  feet  long  and  the 
other  1,100  feet  long  and  115  feet  high; 
deepest  cut  130  feet  deep;  largest  cut  100 
feet  deep  and  one  mile  long,  mostly 
through  solid  rock. 


Edmonton,  Alta. — The  dream  of  reach- 
ing the  Arctic  ocean  via  railroad  will 
within  a  few  weeks  be  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses an  accomplished  fact,  for  rails  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  will  reach  Athabasca 
Landing  next  month  and  train  service  will 
be  established  this  winter  to  the  Athabasca 
river,  says  the  Railroad  Record.  For  two 
centuries  supplies  for  the  fur  traders  and 
trappers  have  descended  the  Athabasca  in 
pirogue  even  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and 


thence  by  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  beyond 
the  newest  agricultural  settlements  in  the 
Peace  River  valley.  General  Manager  M. 
H.  MacLeod  is  authority  for  the  Canadian 
Northern  railroad  announcement.  Some 
steel  will  be  laid  on  a  branch  to  the  Peace 
river  and  it  is  expected  that  this  branch 
will  be  completed  this  year  to  the  Pembina 
river. 

During  recent  years  the  trail  north  from 
Edmonton  has  been  the  trail  of  adventure, 
a  trail  to  a  Last  West  astoundingly  remote 
from  the  Last  West  as  it  was  conceived  a 
decade  ago.  During  the  last  two  years 
many  land  seekers  have  set  out  on  this 
trail  of  the  trapper  across  the  prairie  to- 
ward the  Athabasca  and  Peace  River  coun- 
try. Railroad  facilities  will  find  much 
traffic  waiting,  for  the  difficulties  which 
have  attended  the  trip  have  kept  number- 
less people  from  attempting  it. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway,  is  reported  as 
stating  that  the  grade  on  the  main  line  will 
be  completed  this  fall,  170  miles  west  of 
Edmonton,  and  that  a  few  men  are  at  work 
on  the  section  of  the  line  between  the  west 
end  of  the  construction  company's  contract 
and  the  Yellow  Head  Pass. 


Ireland  Had  Early  Railways 
London — In  one  respect  Irish  railways 
led  the  way  for  those  in  other  countries. 
Westland  Row,  on  the  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town line,  was  the  first  railway  station  ever 
built,  having  been  opened  to  the  public  in 
1835.  Several  other  railways  were  con- 
structed in  England  before  that  date.  None 
of  these,  however,  says  the  Chronicle,  had 
any  stations  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
word,  passengers  havmg  to  scramble  into 
the  carriages  from  the  roadside  as  into  the 
old  coaches. 


The  Quincy  granite,  which  is  famous  the 
world  over  as  standard  building  stone,  is 
taken  from  quarries  in  a  ridge  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  and  was  used  as  early  as 
1749.  King's  Chapel  in  Boston  was  the 
first  building  of  consequence  in  which  it 
was  used,  and  required  so  much  material 
that  the  community  became  alarmed  and 
the  next  town  meeting  voted  to  forbid  fur- 
ther removal  until  otherwise  ordered.  Later 
permission  was  secured  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  the  famous  Hancock  mansion  on 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  which  might  not  have 
been  given  if  Hancock  had  not  been  a  na- 
tive of  the  town.  The  stone  for  King's 
Chapel  and  the  Hancock  mansion  was 
broken  out  by  building  fires  upon  it  until  it 
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was  thoroughly  heated  and  then  dropping 
"heavy  iron  balls,  which  cracked  it.  It  was 
not  until  1803  that  wedges  were  used  to 
split  the  stone. 

The  largest  early  contract  was  for  Bun- 
leer  Hill  monument.  This  famous  structure 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Quincy 
and  also  in  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
•early  school  histories  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  notable  event  in  the  administration  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  In  order  to  trans- 
port the  stone  from  the  quarries  to  tide- 
water a  railway  was  built  by  laying  parallel 
timbers  and  hning  them  with  strap  iron. 
The  cars  were  hauled  by  horses,  and  the 
•first  train  was  run  October  27,  1806.  This 
was  the  first  railway  in  the  United  States. 
The  stone  was  carried  from  the  cars  to  a 
•dock  in  Charleston  on  barges. 

The  railway  was  bought  by  the  Old  Col- 
ony company  forty  years  ago,  and  its  road- 
l)ed  is  now  a  part  of  the  one  of  the 
suburban  lines  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  system. — Exchange. 


Julius  Kruttschnitt,  head  of  the  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific  lines,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  on  an  average  a  passenger  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  could 
travel  a  distance,  equivalent  to  4,000  times 
around  the  earth  without  being  killed,  or 
that  he  could  travel  220  years  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour  without 
a  fatal  injury. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  an- 
tiounces  that  their  new  extension  through 
central  Wisconsin,  between  Milwaukee  and 
Wyeville,  was  opened  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers  December  11, 
1911,  which  gives  that  company  a  prac- 
tkrally  water-level  line  between  the  ports 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  and 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  affording  the 
operation  of  trains  at  a  maximum  capacity 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 


The  last  rail  has  just  been  laid  on  the 
Pennsylvania-Hudson  Manhattan  Rapid 
Transit  line  between  New  York  and  New- 
ark. The  greater  part  of  the  line  has  been 
complete  for  some  time,  but  there  was  a 
gap  in  the  steel  and  concrete  viaduct  due 
to  the  legal  difficulties  over  a  piece  of  the 
right  of  way  near  Front  street,  Newark. 
This  was  rapidly  bridged  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  was  settled,  and  now  the  connec- 
tion between  the  business  centers  of  the 
two  cities  by  a  direct  electric  road  is 
complete. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  started  suit  in  the  federal  court  at  Salt 
Lake  City  against  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
for  five  violations  of  the  federal  hours-of- 
€ervicc  law. 


Place — 42d  street  and avenue. 

Hour — 10  p.  m. 

Wind — 75  miles  an  hour. 

Thermometer — Eight  below  zero. 

The  electric  sign  read:  "Purchase  lots 
at  Idlewild.  Fanned  by  ocean  breezes. 
Twenty  degrees  cooler  than  New  York 
City.^—Railroad  Men. 


According  to  a  report  of  H.  W.  Belnap, 
chief  inspector  of  safety  appliances  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
has  recently  been  made  public,  the  dis- 
astrous wreck  of  last  August  on  the  Le- 
high Valley  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
twenty-nine  persons  were  killed  and  sixty- 
two  were  injured,  was  due  to  a  defective 
rail;  that  weakness  was  due  to  pressure  on 
the  rail  and  to  mill  defects,  and  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  company  should  have  known 
of  the  mill  defects. 


The  Crooked  River  bridge  on  the  Ore- 
gon Trunk  Railway,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, will  be  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  a  steel  arch,  built  on 
the  cantilever  principle,  340  feet  long,  with 
floor  340  feet  above  the  stream. 


In  the  federal  court  at  Cincinnati  on 
December  28  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western was  fined  $300  in  two  instances 
for  undue  detention  of  live  stock  in  cars 
in  violation  of  law. 


The  use  of  flags  as  markers  on  rear 
ends  of  passenger  trains  has  been  discon- 
tinued by  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa 
Fe,  and  tail  lamps  (unlighted)  will  be 
used  in  their  place. 


According  to  a  news  item  a  trainmaster 
of  the  Big  Four  system  has  been  fined  $5 
for  refusing  to  issue  a  "service  letter"  to 
an  employe  who  had  resigned.  The  last 
legislature  of  Indiana  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing the  giving  of  such  letters.  It  is  stated 
that  the  case  will  be  appealed. 


The  last  rail  has  been  laid  on  the  Lara- 
mie, Hahn's  Peak  &  Pacific  main  line  from 
its  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  to  the  coal  fields  of  north- 
em  Colorado.  The  road  has  been  under 
construction  twelve  years  through  the 
backbone  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  a 
cost  of  $4,500,000. 


According  to  a  statement  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  the  double  tracking  of  the  West- 
em  division  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  completed  about  the  first  of  next  June- 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
not  later  than  the  isth  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 

The  one  day  to  be  remembered  by  us  was 
August  10,  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
Brother  I.  G.  Niles,  we,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six,  journeyed  to  his  bungalow  at 
Corvessett;  went  early  and  stayed  late. 
Brother  Niles  served  a  Rhode  Island  shore 
dinner,  most  of  it  prepared  by  himself,  and 
it  was  delicious.  We  voted  him  a  splendid 
host,  but  feel  that  words  cannot  express 
our  appreciation  for  his  kindness. 

At  our  election  in  November  nearly  all 
the  old  officers  were  re-elected.  We  arc 
now  looking  forward  to  a  joint  installation 
with  the  brothers  of  Division  370,  January 
21,  1912. 

Let  us  all  try  to  make  the  coming  year 
a  banner  one,  each  and  every  one  striving 
to  bring  in  new  members  and  work  in  har- 
mony with  each  other  for  the  enlargement 
and  betterment  of  our  Order,  financially 
and  socially. 

To  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  far  and 
near  we  wish  a  very  happy  and  prosperous 
new  year.  G.  B.  Paine. 

Chanute,  Kan. 

Since  my  last  letter  many  important 
events  have  taken  place  in  Ruby  Division 
246.  The  last  part  of  June,  1911,  we  ad- 
journed for  two  months  during  the  intense 
hot  weather  here  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers went  away  on  their  summer  vacations. 
Two  ne^  members  were  taken  in  this 
year;  both  prove  to  be  most  helpful  mem- 
bers in  our  Order. 

Sister  Lee,  our  delegate  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  returned  with  many  new,  interesting 
and  helpful  instructions  ^ood  for  the  Order. 
We  wish  to  thank  the  sisters  of  Seminole 
Division  for  the  beautiful  pennant  pre- 
sented to  our  delegate  by  them. 

Many  changes  were  made  at  our  election 
of  officers  last  month;  Sister  Hart,  now 
president,  taking  the  place  of  our  retiring 
president,  Sister  Markle,  who  has  been 
most  faithful,  always  being  present  and 
performing  the  duties  of  her  office. 

Ma}r  the  new  year  bring  success  to  all 
the  Divisions.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rowley. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Division  No.  40  held  its  in- 
stallation of  officers  on  December  7,  1911, 
with  but  few  changes.  Mrs.  Wright  is  still 
oor  worthy  president,  who  never  lets  things 

f>  wrong,  as  she  is  always  right.  Sister 
eynolds  at  last  has  her  well-earned  posi- 
tion, being  first  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  she  acting  leader  of  our  drill,  of 
which  we  can  boast  of  about  thirty  mem- 
bers. Can  any  one  claim  a  larger  mem- 
bership? If  so,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
that  Division. 

We  are  expecting  good  results  from  our 
little  Sister  Lilley,  who  has  so  faithfully 
filled  her  office  in  past  years,  as  there  are 
many  sheep  still  out  of  the  fold  which  we 
feel  our  duty  to  gather  in. 

After  our  worthy  past  president,  Sister 
Stance,  completed  her  task  of  installing  the 
new  officers  we  adjourned  to  the  dining 
room,  which  was  very  prettily  decorated 
with  our  colors,  and  there  partook  of  a 
bountiful  repast,  all  present  declaring  the 
L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  second  to  none. 

Wishing  all  Divisions  a  prosperous  and 
iiappy  new  year, 

Harriet  M.  Dailey. 


Providence,  R.  L 

Rhode  Island  Division  228  has  had  a 
very  prosperous  year,  thanks  to  the  un- 
tiring eflForts  of  our  president  and  the  sis- 
ters who  have  worked  so  faithfully  for  the 
interests  of  the  Division.  Our  meetings  the 
past  summer  were  fairly  well  attended,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  heat  We  began  in 
the  fall  to  show  more  interest,  and  all 
started  to  work  with  a  vim  for  our  sale, 
which  we  held  November  7  in  connection 
with  a  supper,  and  we  were  more  than  re- 
paid, for  the  amount  realized  was  far  be- 
yond our  expectations.  Several  sisters 
came  from  other  Divisions.  We  were  glad 
to  see  them,  and  hope  they  will  come  again. 

Some  very  pleasant  times  were  enjc^ed 
t>y  the  members  during  the  summer.  One 
of  our  good  sisters  kindly  invited  us  to  a 
basket  picnic  at  her  home,  she  generously 
providing  ice  cream  and  refreshing  drinks. 
The  day  was  a  delightful  one  for  all  who 
attended. 

When  Harbor  Division  of  New  London 
held  its  annual  outing  at  the  beach  several 
of  us  went,  and  did  ample  justice  to  a  fine 
shore  dinner  and  later  enjoyed  boating  and 
iMithing. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Tuesday,  January  2,  Chickasaw  Division 
195  began  the  new  year  with  one  of  the 
largest  meetings,  in  point  of  attendance  and 
interest,  we  ever  held,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  our  regular  meeting,  and,  to  add 
zest  to  the  occasion,  also  our  new  officers 
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were  to  be  installed  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Sister  J.  N.  Abbott  of  Jewett  Division  105 
was  a  welcome  visitor  and  acted  as  our  in- 
stalling officer,  with  Sister  A.  B;  Middle- 
brook  as  marshal.  All  our  officers  were 
duly  installed  and  each  and  every  one  pres- 
ent seemed  imbued  with  a  spirit  and  desire 
to  make  1912  the  banner  year  for  our 
Division. 

The  grim  reaper  invaded  our  little  circle 
in  1911  and  deprived  us  of  one  of  our  dear- 
est and  best  sisters,  Sister  Laura  Pell,  who 
died  in  our  city  in  November;  and  Sister 
J.  A.  Whitlow  mourns  the  loss  of  her  de- 
voted and  loving  husband,  who  was  burned 
to  death  November  17,  1911. 

In  the  re-election  of  Sister  T.  D.  Waller 
as  our  president,  and  Sister  George  A. 
Robinson  as  secretary,  we  feel  we  only  gave 
these  sisters  their  due,  as  they  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  for  us  and  we  know  their 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  For  the  rest 
of  the  s-'sters  we  feel  sure  they  all  did  their 
part  and  the  best  they  could  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  it  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  hard  work,  faithful  attendance 
and  loyalty  to  our  officers  that  old  1911 
went  down  in  history  as  one  of  our 
most  successful  years  since  the  Division's 
organization. 

Visiting  sisters  will  find  a  warm  welcome 
should  they  visit  Division  195  and  receive 
the  very  best  attention  and  courtesy  we  can 
show  them  while  in  our  midst. 

Mrs.  V.  R.  Byrd. 


East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  membership  of  Arbutus  Division  No. 
95  is  not  increasing  very  rapidly.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  have  more  of  our 
members  attend  meetings  more  regularly. 
Now,  sisters,  please  try  and  get  out,  try  and 
make  this  year  one  of  success.  -You  will 
hear  something  good  about  the  Order,  I 
promise,  at  each  meeting. 

Our  installation  was  a  little  late  owing 
to  sickness  in  Sister  Bodine's  family,  who 
is  to  be  our  president  for  the  coming  year. 
Installation  of  officers  took  place  at  our  last 
meeting,  a  very  fine  luncheon  was  served, 
and  all  enjoyed  a  good  time. 

We  have  changed  our  meeting  days  to 
the  first  and  third  Wednesday  afternoons 
of  each  month;  we  meet  in  the  new  Ma- 
sonic Temple.  We  alwa3rs  extend  the  glad 
hand  of  welcome  to  visiting  sisters. 

Best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the  L.  A. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Palmer. 


Boston,  Mass. 

A  little  late  for  the  familiar  wish  of  a 
•^appy  New  Year,"  but  Mascot,  believing 
that  all  good  things  are  "better  late  than 
never,"  extends  it  to  each  and  every  one 
of  her  sister  Divisions,  her  brothers  in  the 
O.  R.  C,  and  the  officials  of  our  grand  rail- 


way company.  We  wish  to  thank  the  latter 
for  their  goodness  in  again  extending  an 
annual  pass  to  us.  If  they  could  know  how 
grateful  the  ladies  are  for  this  favor,  and 
how  much  they  enjoy  the  privilege,  they 
would  feel  repaid,  I  am  sure,  for  having 
granted  it  A  kindly  thought  of  apprecia- 
tion goes  out  to  them  whenever  our  pass  is 
used. 

The  year  1911  has  been  a  most  prosper- 
ous one  for  Mascot  Division,  increasing  our 
numbers  so  that  at  the  December  meeting 
she  had  a  membership  of  122.  Too  much 
praise  can  not  be  given  Sister  Darling,  for 
no  better  president,  ever  filled  the  chair 
She  has  presided  throughout  the  year  with 
becoming  dignity,  and  her  judgment  in  all 
matters  has  been  on  the  side  of  impar- 
tiality. We  can  give  Sister  Neal  no  better 
wish  than  that  when  she  leaves  the  chair 
it  may  be  with  as  much  love  and  respect 
of  the  Division  as  that  bestowed  upon  Sis- 
ter Darling. 

Mascot  Division  was  pleased  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  join  O.  R.  C.  Division  157  in 
a  public  installation  on  Sunday,  December 
31.  After  the  brother  officers  were  in- 
stalled, the  ladies  took  the  floor.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  District  Deputy  Sister 
Messer  was  installing  officer.  Whatever 
she  undertakes  is  always  done  in  a  most 
thorough  and  pleasing  manner,  and  the  in- 
stallation services  were  no  exception  to  her 
rule,  even  though  it  was  but  her  second  ex- 
perience in  that  line  of  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  exercises  a  line  of  march  was  taken 
to  the  banquet  hall,  where  about  two  hun- 
dred sat  down  to  one  of  the  nicest  repasts 
I  ever  enjoyed,  the  quality  and  quantity 
seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  for  su- 
premacy. Music  from  the  orchestra  gave 
an  added  zest  to  the  appetite,  if  any  was 
needed.  When  the  inner  man  had  been 
fully  satisfied,  attention  was  turned  to  a 
lengthy  entertainment,  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all  present.  When  the  good- 
byes were  said  all  felt  it  had  been  a  most 
pleasing  way  of  spending  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year.  Many  were  the  heartfelt 
wishes  exchanged  that  the  joys  of  the  new 
year  outnumber  those  of  1911. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  "Good 
Cheer"  Club  was  held  the  election  of  of- 
ficers. We  regretted  losing  Sister  Bliss  as 
president,  for  her  faithfulness  and  untiring 
zeal  have  added  much  to  the  interest  and 
membership  of  the  club.  Sister  Murphy  of 
Braintree  was  elected  to  fill  the  position. 
She  will  find  the  work  in  good  order  to  go 
on  with,  and  the  ladies  ready  to  help  in 
every  way  they  can.  All  were  overjoyed  to 
see  the  dear  familiar  face  of  Sister  Fall, 
whose  absence  for  many  months  has  been 
caused  by  a  serious  illness.  She  was  heart- 
ily welcomed,  and  we  trust  her  health  will 
be  fully  restored  in  the  near  future. 

If  there  are  sisters  who  have  been  ill,  or 
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had  trouble  of  any  kind  in  the  past  two 
months,  and  have  not  received  a  letter  from 
the  corresponding  secretary,  will  they  please 
pardon  what  might  seem  to  be  neglect,  but 
what  in  reality  is  ignorance  due  to  her  own 
illness  and  inability  to  attend  the  last  meet- 
ing and  since?  She  is  ever  leady  with  a 
word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to 
all  needy  ones  who  come  within  her 
knowledge. 
With  best  wishes  to  one  and  all, 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Roberts. 


Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

On  December  13,  1911,  by  special  dis- 
pensation, Tygard  Division  106  had  its  an- 
nual election  of  officers  and  by  unanimous 
vote  decided  to  invite  the  brothers  of  Eyer- 
^een  Division  57  to  be  their  guests  in  a 
joint  installation.  The  evening  of  January 
3  we  assembled  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  hall.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Auxiliary  should  install 
first.  In  the  presence  of  the  membership 
of  the  O.  R.  C,  the  Auxiliary  and  friends, 
the  officers-elect  marched  to  their  respect- 
ive positions,  to  be  called  individually  to 
the  altar  to  assume  the  obligation  of  office. 
In  the  absence  of  our  grand  officer.  Sister 
Conlisk,  Sister  Alvord  was  the  installing 
officer,  Sister  Gates  grand  marshal,  and 
Mrs.  Shedd  musician. 

The  officers  having  been  installed  and 
escorted  by  the  grand  marshal  to  their  re- 
spective stations,  the  brothers'  work  be- 
gan. They  march  and  do  well  and  assure 
us  it  is  without  practice.  Brother  J.  A. 
Starling,  retiring  chief  conductor  of  Ever- 
green Division  57,  was  here  from  Austin 
to  install  the  officers  of  that  Division,  and 
was  ably  assisted  by  Brother  George  W. 
Weiler,  marshal. 

Evergreen  Division  57  has  a  large  mem- 
bership which  gives  rise  to  many  duties, 
and  its  officers  have  responsibilities  to  meet 
other  than  the  routine  of  office.  We  are 
proud  to  be  an  Auxiliary  to  this  important 
Division. 

Sister  P.  J.  McCormack,  chairman  of  the 
banquet  committee,  deserves  special  men- 
tion. Her  name  added  to  a  committee 
means  success.  She  was  ably  assisted  by 
Sisters  Sinclair,  Thomson,  Gossett  and 
Foster. 

A  short  program  was  rendered  by  the 
children  of  members  of  the  t^o  Orders, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  those  present. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Bogert. 


Albany.  N.  Y. 

The  new  year  has  apparently  ushered  in 
the  prosperity  that  Albany  Division  36  has 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  The  membership  as 
well  as  the  regular  attendance  has  notice- 
ably increased,  and  we  expect  both  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Tuesday   evening,  December   19,  at  the 


invitation  of  the  brothers  of  Division  56, 
we  held  joint  installation  of  officers  with 
them  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I  must  say 
the  work  of  Divisions  36  and  56  was  very 
creditable  to  both.  Brother  Spooner  was 
marshal  for  Division  56  and  won  hearty 
applause.  The  brothers  have  in  Brother 
Herrick,  chief  conductor,  one  of  whom 
they  can  be  proud.  And  I  guess  the 
brothers  all  showed  it.  After  installation, 
refreshments  were  served,  and  every  one 
enjoyed  themselves.  Sister  Stuart  was  in- 
stall mg  officer  for  Division  36,  and  Sister 
Kemp  acted  as  marshal.  In  appreciation 
of  their  excellent  work,  flowers  were  pre- 
sented the  installing  officers.  Our  retiring 
president.  Sister  E.  Kins,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  keep  the  chair  another 
year,  as  she  served  us  four  years  and 
doesn't  believe  in  holding  office  too  long. 
As  a  token  of  our  esteem  the  sisters  pre- 
sented her  with  a  beautiful  cut  glass 
pitcher.  We  feel  that  Sister  Shufelt,  our 
newly  elected  president,  will  fill  her  chair 
to  perfection.  Our  secretary  and  treasurer 
has  been  re-elected.  Sister  Rhodes  is  never 
too  tired  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
Order. 

Sister  Risley,  also  Sister  Fry,  gave  a 
card  party  and  both  were  complimented  on 
the  success  of  the  affairs. 

Division  36  is  indeed  proud  of  every 
member,  and  we  certainly  miss  a  good  time 
when  we  stay  away  from  the  meetings. 
Now,  sisters,  try  and  get  to  the  meetings 
and  make  our  president  feel  good  to  see  the 
chairs  filled. 

Division  36  extends  to  Sister  Fragen  our 
sympathy  oVer  the  accident  to  her  husband. 

Every  officer  should  be  ambitious  to  have 
her  portion  of  the  ritual  committed  to 
memory.  Haven't  you  sat  back  and  listened 
to  an  officer  read  off  rapidly  what  was  ex- 
pected of  a  candidate,  in  a  low  voice 
scarcely  audible  three  feet  from  her  sta- 
tion? And  haven't  you  listened  to  one  who 
enunciated  clearly  and  who  seemed  to  have 
time  enough  at  her  command  to  give  proper 
grammatical  pauses?  The  first  made  you 
want  to  say,  "Ugh!"  and  the  last,  "How 
nicely  rendered."  It  is  a  personal  pleasure 
to  do  one's  best. 

We  hope  all  sisters  passing  thh  way  will 
note  where  we  are  and  visit  us  and  find  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Let  us  start  the  new  year's  work  with 
confidence,  determined  to  achieve  greater 
things  than  heretofore.  The  success  of  our 
Order  depends  upon  its  membership.  The 
executive  officers  may  plan  ever  so  elab- 
orately, but  if  the  members  do  not  take 
hold  with  a  will  the  planning  avails  noth- 
ing; take  hold,  then,  and  help  them  to 
make  this  year  better  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it.  To  the  insured  members: 
Once  a  member,  do  not  let  your  certificate 
lapse;  do  not  take  any  chance  on  "tomor- 
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row."  With  manv  other  cares  upon  your 
mind,  it  is  a  relief  to  feel  that  should  death 
come  everything  will  not  be  lost  to  your 
family.  That  is  the  time  when  dollars 
count 

Now,  sisters,  take  advice  and  try  and  get 

to  meeting, 
And  we  will   give   all    a   true  and  hearty 

greeting; 
And  when  you  hear  of  sisters  who  are  sick 

and  in  distress. 
May  your  hearts  be  full  of  sympathy  to  aid, 

cheer  and  bless. 


Best  wishes  to  all. 


Catharine  Crehan. 


Carnegie,  Pa. 

Division  235  has  just  passed  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  years  in  its  history.  Since 
July  we  have  taken  in  nine  new  members, 
and  we  are  very  proud  to  give  such  a  good 
report  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 
A  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  our  retiring 
president,  Sister  Price;  she  seemed  never 
to  tire  in  well  doing.  As  we  enter  upon  a 
new  year  with  new  officers  in  the  chairs  we 
trust  the  good  work  will  continue,  and  we 
hope  that  every  member  will  put  forth  her 
best  efforts  to  make  1912  a  banner  year. 
Sisters  should  come  to  the  meetings ;  while 
there's  plenty  of  work  there  is  plenty  of 
play.  On  Hallowe'en  night  we  went  to  the 
home  of  Sister  J.  H.  Brown,  and  what  a 
jolly  time  we  had;  the  Hallowe'en  goodies 
were  most  delicious. 

I  will  tell  you  about  the  surprise  we 
planned  on  the  brothers  of  Division  447. 
At  their  first  meeting  in  December  they 
held  their  annual  installation  of  officers. 
We  went  to  their  meeting  place  with  bas- 
kets filled  with  good  things  to  eat,  but  the 
surprise  was  on  us,  for  the  brothers  came 
out  and  invited  us  in  to  witness  their  in- 
stallation— something  we  did  not  expect. 
We  certainly  appreciated  their  kindness. 
The  brothers  thought  they  would  like  to 
see  how  the  ladies  of  Division  235  install 
their  officers.  We  held  our  annual  instal- 
lation at  our  regular  meeting  on  January  3, 
and  exemplified  our  work  to  the  brothers 
of  Division  447  after  their  regular  meeting 
on  January  7.  Brother  Walters  of  Division 
114  was  present  and  gave  the  ladies  all 
credit  due  them  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  did  their  work.  Brother  Ody  from 
Division  114  was  also  present  and  gave  the 
ladies  great  praise.  Our  new  president, 
Sister  Kirkwood,  on  behalf  of  Division 
235,  presented  our  district  deputy.  Sister 
Ody,  with  one  dozen  linen  handkerchiefs, 
and  Sister  Ody,  on  behalf  of  our  Division, 
presented  our  retiring  president,  Sister 
Price,  with  an  Auxiliary  pin.  Then  the 
brothers  presented  the  ladies  with  a  fine 
chicken  dinner  and  gave  them  great  credit 


for  the  manner  in  which  they  did  their 
work  at  the  table.  May  God  bless  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  and  give  to  them  a  happy 
and  prosperous  new  year. 

And  while  we  have  spent  so  many  pleas- 
ant times  we  trust  that  our  sympathy  ha» 
not  grown  cold  toward  the  dear  sisters  who 
were  so  sorely  bereaved  during  the  past 
year,  and  which  cast  a  gloom  over  us  all. 
May  the  Heavenly  Father  guide  and  direct 
them  all  through  life.  Best  wishes  to  all. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Thomas. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore  Division  148  held  it» 
annual  election  November  21,  with  all  new 
officers  filling  the  chairs  except  the  secre- 
tary, who  has  filled  that  chair  so  faithfully 
for  three  years,  never  missing  a  meeting. 
The  Division  decided  to  present  her  with 
an  Auxiliary  pin  for  efficient  work.  De- 
cember 23  Sister  Lyons  installed  the  new 
officers  in  her  beautiful  and  impressive  man- 
ner, after  which  she  presented  a  cut  glass 
dish  to  Sister  Hurley  for  being  an  all- 
round  hustler.  The  retiring  president — 
your  humble  servant — was  presented  with 
a  set  of  silver  salad  forks.  After  this  was 
over  all  were  invited  to  the  banquet  room, 
where  a  good  hot  oyster  soup  had  beei> 
prepared,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

On  behalf  of  Division  148  I  want  ta 
thank  Seminole  Division  for  the  beautiful 
pennant  Sister  Olin  brought  back  from  the 
convention.  We  had  it  framed  and  hung 
in  a  prominent  place  in  our  Division  room. 

Any  sister  coming  to  Colorado  Springs 
will  be  more  than  welcome. 

Mrs.  a.  T.  Baxter. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  present  year  finds  Foote  Division  6§ 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  new  officers 
were  installed  January  4.  Sister  Shutt,  our 
president,  enters  upon  the  duties  of  her  of- 
fice with  marked  zeal  for  the  cause  we  rep- 
resent Sister  Katherine  Smith,  a  past 
president,  did  the  installing  with  dignity 
and  ease,  after  which  the  Division  pre- 
sented her  with  a  cut  glass  dish.  Sister 
Butcher,  our  retiring  president,  who  so 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice, was  presented  with  a  jewel  emblem- 
atic of  our  Order.  After  the  installation 
service  we  retired  to  the  dining  room, 
where  dainty    refreshments    were    served. 

We  have  in  connection  with  Division  68 
an  embroidery  club,  which,  I  am  told,  is 
ideal  in  every  sense.  It  has  not  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend  many  of  these  social 
gatherings,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  alone  am 
the  loser.  Sister  Ruby,  our  past  grand  dep- 
uty, entertained  the  club  December  28  and 
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I  am  sure  that  it  was  an  afternoon  long  to 
be  remembered. 

Our  dear  Sister  and  Brother  Powers 
have  just  celebrated  their  silver  wedding 
and  we  extend  to  them  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years. 

At  our  last  meeting  there  were  present 
twenty-eight  members.  Sisters,  let  the 
good  work  go  on  and  let's  make  it  thirty- 
eight  at  our  next  meeting.  Let  us  show  to 
our  new  officers  that  we  are  with  them  to 
make  this  year  191t  the  banner  year  of  our 
existence. 

We  would  not  forget  those  members 
who  have  been  cast  into  the  valley  of  sor- 
row. To  those  whose  homes  have  been  in- 
vaded by  the  monster  death  we  extend  our 
loving  sympathy,  and  to  those  who  have 
been  visited  by  illness  and  adversity  we 
breathe  a  prayer  that  soon  the  cloud  shall 
disappear. 

We  extend  to  our  sisters  out  of  town  a 
greeting  of  love  and  good  cheer.  Best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  year 
for  all  Divisions,  their  members,  and  our 
Order  at  large.  Mrs.  Harry  Shipp. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  will  hasten  to  let  the  sisters  hear  from 
Rapid  Transit  Division  No.  45.  In  1894, 
about  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  when 
everything  was  rapid  transit,  hence  our 
name,  we  were  organized  as  a  Division, 
with  thirteen  charter  members.  Of  this 
number  only  four  remain  to  recall  the 
event.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore  as  grand  presi- 
dent, assisted  by  Mrs.  McMillan,  Mrs.  J. 
Powers,  Mrs.  Purrell  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wat- 
son, acting  as  installing  officers.  From  the 
original  thirteen  we  have  grown  to  forty- 
two.  When  we  consider  that  Grand  Rap- 
ids is  not  so  much  of  a  railroad  center,  we 
think  this  a  pretty  good  showing.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  had  our  ups  and  downs,  but 
where,  for  that  matter,  is  the  society,  or- 
ganization, or  person  that  has  not  had 
them  ?  Yet  we  have  managed  to  retain  our 
charter,  and  with  it  our  love  for  the  Order. 

November  13  the  annual  election  of  of- 
ficers was  held.  Installation  was  held  Janu- 
ary 8,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  a  fine 
lunch  was  served.  The  refreshments  and 
social  hour  proved  so  enjoyable  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment through  the  winter  months  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  month. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of 
praise  for  The  Railway  Conductor  ;  it  has 
become  such  a  very  readable  magazine.  I 
enjoy  the  stories  by  Rex  Beach  and  other 
writers  so  much;  it  compares  favorably 
with  our  leading  periodicals,  and  this  be- 
sides the  practical  matter  of  especial  inter- 
est and  use  for  the  O.  R.  C. 

Wishing  you  all  a  happy  and  prosperous 
new  year,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Long. 


McComb.  Miss. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  Olive  Broas 
Division  29  has  been  heard  from,  which 
only  reminds  me  that  I  must  let  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  other  Divisions  hear 
from  us  and  let  them  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

Although  a  member  only  a  few  months, 
and  recently  elected  to  the  office  of  corre- 
spondent, I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
Division  work,  and  will  perform  the  duties 
of  my  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Our  Division  meetings  have  averaged  a 
good  attendance  throughout  the  past  year, 
and  seven  new  members  were  added.  The 
prospects  for  1912  look  bright  and 
promising. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  election 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Only  two 
officers  were  re-elected  to  their  positions — 
our  worthy  president,  Mrs.  Frank  Shafer, 
and  our  efficient  secretary,  Mrs.  William 
Lavender.  We  had  joint  installation  De- 
cember 29,  every  officer  elected  in  Olive 
Broas  Division  being  present.  After  in- 
stallation of  officers,  the  ladies  invited  the 
O.  R.  C.  brothers  into  the  banquet  hall, 
where  all  were  bountifullpr  served  with  de- 
licious coffee  and  sandwiches.  Interesting 
talks  were  made  by  officers  and  brothers 
present.  Mr.  Sid.  Price,  one  of  our  O.  R. 
C.  brothers,  then  invited  the  ladies  to  at- 
tend his  picture  show,  which  all  enjoyed 
very  much.  The  evening  was  one  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten,  and  more  than  likely  Divi- 
sion 367  will  be  pleased  to  have  joint  in- 
stallation each  year. 

With  this  issue  we  enter  a  new  year, 
which  brings  new  responsibilities  and  new 
opportunities.  Let  us  always  be  ready  to 
do  our  best^  ever  striving  to  help  one  an- 
other, and  m  so  doing  make  1912  a  most 
prosperous  and  happy  year. 

Best  wishes  to  all  our  sister  Divisions. 
Mrs.  William  J.  Benson. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

In  the  passing  of  1911  Division  No.  47 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most 
valuable  members,  Sister  Endress.  In  the 
passing  away  of  Sister  Endress  we  have 
lost  one  of  our  most  esteemed  members, 
and  the  sympathy  of  this  Division  goes  to 
the  members  of  the  family  of  our  departed 
sister.  . 

On  entering  the  hew  year  Keystone  Divi- 
sion is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front,  our 
success  in  the  past  being  very  encouraging. 
At  the  close  of  the  past  year  we  had  a 
membership  of  seventy,  with  bright  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  Division  No.  47  is 
nicely  situated,  both  socially  and  financially. 
Our  increase  in  membership  recently  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  this  Division,  and 
we  will  all  be  pleased  to  note  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same,  and  I  believe  our 
rating    will    compare    very    favorbly    with 
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other    Divisions    east    of    the    mountains. 

December  17,  1911,  Division  No.  143  (O. 
R.  C)  and  Division  No.  47  (L.  A.),  held 
a  joint  installation  of  officers.  After  the 
installation,  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  hall.  While  this  was  our  first  attempt 
at  joint  installation,  it  seemed  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  sister  Divisions  follow  suit,  feeling 
sure  they  will  not  have  any  regrets. 

At  one  of  our  recent  meetings  we  were 
very  agreeably  surprised  to  have  a  visit 
paid  us  by  a  number  of  sisters  of  Division 
196  of  Tamaqua  and  Division  276  of  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  We  were  all  very  much  elated 
oyer  the  consideration  accorded  us  by  the 
visiting  sisters,  and  hereby  extend  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  sisters  not  only  of  the 
Divisions  above  mentioned,  but  to  sisters 
of  other  Divisions  as  well. 

December  6  the  officers  and  members  of 
Division  No.  47  tendered  a  dinner  at  their 
hall  to  members  and  friends,  which  was 
very  liberally  patronized. 

Best  wishes  to  all  for  a  prosperous  and 
happy  new  year. 

Mrs.  J.  Hasry  Zimmerman. 


Cleburne,  Tex. 

During  our  prolonged  silence  Lone  Star 
Division  137  has  not  been  idle,  for  though 
few  in  number  we  have  never  encountered 
the  word  "failure;"  to  undertake  a  task 
means  accomplishment;  we  are  all  willing 
workers,  and  never  stop  short  of  desired 
results. 

Our  election  passed  off  beautifully,  with 
few  changes  in  officers — the  beauty  of  hav- 
ing so  few  resident  members,  perhaps. 
Our  ever  gracious  Sister  Conlisk  sweetly 
consented  to  come  down  and  install  us, 
which  was  executed  in  her  veiy  best  style. 
On  account  of  sickness  "ye  scribe"  was  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at 
installation,  which  I  regretted  very  much, 
as  Sister  Conlisk's  words  of  wisdom  never 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression,  and  Lone 
Star  Division  justly  feels  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  in  her.  Come  again,  sister;  the  latch 
string  always  hangs  out. 

Tis  with  great  anticipation  that  we  are 
looking  forward  (so  soon  already)  to  the 
school  of  instruction  which  is  to  be  held 
here  early  in  the  fall.  We  extend  a  most 
cordial  invitation  in  advance  to  all  sisters 
who  can  to  come;  yes,  I  will  go  still  far- 
ther and  beg  all  sisters  of  Divisions  listed 
in  this  school  district  to  come  and  help  us 
out ;  we  will  treat  you  royally,  rest  assured. 

Now,  Sister  Huffman  of  142,  we  appre- 
ciate your  -thoughtful  inquiries  in  our  be- 
half.   Won't  you  join  us,  too,  at  that  time? 

In  order  to  stimulate  attendance  during 
this  year  we  are  organized  into  two  fac- 
tions, with  Sisters  Honeycutt  and  Wyman 
as  captains.  They  drew  names,  ^  thereby 
deciding  "who  was  on  their  side."     They 


are  to  call  the  roll  at  each  meeting  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  side  reporting  the 
best  attendance  is  to  be  entertamed  by  the 
losing  side.  There  is  fun  ahead  for  some 
one.  Sister  Wyman  said  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  inform  the  men  that  it  would  be  to 
their  financial  interest  to  see  that  their 
wives  attended  every  meeting.  I  fear  she 
has  a  faint  idea  that  we  will  be  entertained 
at  her  home. 

May  this  new  year,  so  well  on  its  way, 
be  brim  full  of  richest  blessingb  to  all  O. 
R.  C.  and  L.  A.  membef  s. 

Mrs.  Hugh  McCranie. 


Denison,  Tex. 

Turner  Division  No.  28  wishes  all  sister 
Divisions  a  bright,  prosperous  and  happy 
new  year.  Our  Division  hopes  to  make  this 
the  banner  year  of  its  history.  We  are 
going  to  work  with  a  vim,  now  that  the 
drouth  of  three  years  has  broken  and  we 
are  blessed  with  showers  of  rain  which 
gives  us  hope  and  energy  to  do  great 
things. 

We  held  our  election  of  officers  in  De- 
cember, and  on  January  2  we  were  installed 
by  our  outgoing  president,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, Mrs.  Riley  acting  as  marshal,  at 
the  close  of  which  refreshments  were 
served.  Mrs.  Benner,  on  behalf  of  the 
Division,  presented  the  outgoing  president 
with  a  lovely  cut  glass  vase.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery served  as  president  for  two  years 
and  she  served  us  well,  for  which  any  one 
deserves  many  thanks. 

While  some  of  our  sisters  have  moved 
away  and  we  miss  them  very  much,  we  love 
our  members  and  are  sorry  to  have  any  of 
them  leave  us.  May  we  hope  for  great 
things  this  year.  We  love  our  Order  and 
its  cause,  and  being  banded  together  to  be 
a  help  in  times  of  need,  with  a  ready  hand 
to  do  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  with 
a  heart  full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  those 
who  mourn  with  sorrowing  hearts,  a  friend 
is  a  friend  in  need ;  let  us  ever  remember 
our  motto,  friendship,  truth,  charity.  What 
more  beautiful  than  these  three  words 
which  mean  so  much? 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Benner. 


Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

Another  year  has  closed,  covering  joys 
and  sorrows  of  a  multitude,  and  with  it 
passed  another  successful  year  of  Harvard 
Division  279.  We  have  elected  and  installed 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  feel  that 
we  have  chosen  officers  who  will  do  their 
duty  and  be  an  honor  to  our  Auxiliary. 

We  celebrated  the  third  anniversary  of 
Harvard  Division  January  2,  1912,  with  a 
grand  banquet.  We  also  had  joint  instal- 
lation with  the  brothers  of  Texokla  Divi- 
sion 515.  Sister  Smith,  our  past  president, 
installed  the  officers  of  the  Auxiliary  first; 
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the  brothers  came  next,  both  ceremonies 
being  very  impressive  and  ritualistica^y  ex- 
emplified. After  the  installation  the 
brothers  were  initiated  into  the  Oh!  Why! 
degree  by  the  ladies,  which  ceremony  was 
quite  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  feature. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  tables  were  beau- 
tifully arranged  for  an  elaborate  supper. 
There  were  songs,  readings  and  music  fur- 
nished. A  large  attendance  and  a  very  en- 
jojrable  evening  was  spent  by  every  one. 

But  with  all  our  joys  comes  sorrow. 
Death  has  passed  through  our  small  circle 
and  folded  to  his  bosom  the  little  son  of 
Brother  and  Sister  McDowell.  Our  hearts 
go  out  in  deepest  sympathy  to  them  in 
their  great  sorrow.  I  am  glad  to  say  there 
is  not  very  much  sickness  in  our  families 
at  this  writing. 

Our  Division  work  is  progressing  nicely, 
we  always  have  good  attendance  at  meet- 
ings. The  ladies  of  the  Division  gave  a 
doll  bazaar  just  before  the  holidays,  from 
which  we  realized  about  $40  for  our  treas- 
ury. We  meet  twice  a  month  as  usual,  and 
I  hope  we  will  do  better  work  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Now  let  us  come  out  to 
meetings  regularly  and  let  us  assist  each 
other  in  every  way  possible,  for  in  our 
Division  work  the  cause  for  which  we 
labor  is  mutual,  and  our  interests  are  the 
same.  Our  motto  consists  of  those  beau- 
tiful words,  charity,  truth  and  friendship, 
meaning  the  very  essence  of  fraternity  and 
sisterly  love. 

Wishing  all   brothers  and   sisters   much 
success  and  happiness  for  the  new  year, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Carter. 


Portsmouth,  Va. 

Not  dead,  but  sleeping,  until  awakened 
about  two  months  ago  by  Sisters  Anderson 
and  Barnes  to  the  fact  that  we  should  be 
up  and  doing  in  behalf  of  our  own  inter- 
ests and  those  of  our  brother  conductors. 

We  were  duly  organized  December  16. 
Deputy  Organizer  Sister  Thompson  and 
Grand  Marshal  Sister  Spears,  both  of 
Pocahontas  Division,  Richmond,  were  with 
us  on  the  14th  and  15th  organizing  and 
drilling  us  in  our  new  work. 

We  hope,  in  the  near  future,  to  be  a 
Division  that  Sister  Thompson  can  point 
to  with  pride  as  her  first  organization.  We  . 
wish  her  all  success  possible  in  her  new 
work  and  feel  quite  sure  that  she  and  Sis- 
ter Spears  will  have  nothing  but  success 
wherever  their  work  calls  them. 

We  hope  to  add  many  new  members  to 
our  Division  in  the  coming  year,  and  feel 
quite  sure  we  will  with  Sister  Anderson 
as  our  president  and  the  support  of  the 
rest  of  the  sisters.  Wc  meet  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  the  month.  Visiting 
sisters  will  always  find  a  warm  welcome. 

Wishing  one  and  all  a  prosperous  new 
year,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Smith. 


Portland,  Me. 

To  all  members  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  of  the  Ladies*  Auxiliary 
we  extend  a  cordial  greeting. 

In  October  Pine  Cone  Division  No.  67 
held  its  regular  meeting  in  its  new  home 
in  Pythian  Temple  (a  new  block  on  Cum- 
berland avenue  and  which  even  then  was 
barely  finished).  The  old  quarters,  al- 
though the  scene  of  many  a  joyous  oc- 
casion, were  vacated  with  little  real  re- 
gret, for  who  is  not  glad  to  move  into  a 
spick  and  span  new  home,  especially  if  it 
be  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences? 
And  Trinity  hall,  where  we  now  meet,  is 
arranged  and  fitted  admirably  for  lodge 
room  work. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  mem- 
bers of  Pine  Cone  Division  No.  67  were 
requested  to  serve  with  members  from 
other  orders  meeting  there,  on  the  recep- 
tion committee. 

November  25,  Pine  Tree  Division  No.  66. 
O.  R.  C,  and  the  local  Division  of  B.  of 
L.  E.  No.  40  gave  a  complimentary  banquet 
to  the  Auxiliaries  of  each  Division.  A 
goodly  number  responded  to  the  invitations 
issued,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  sitting 
down  to  the  well-laden  tables,  after  which 
an  entertainment  and  social  hour  was  much 
enjoyed.  Music  was  furnished  by  Jordan's 
orchestra,  of  which  Sister  W.  H.  Jordan 
of  Pine  Cone  Division  No.  67  is  pianist  and 
leader. 

Casco  Bay  Division  No.  259,  Auxiliary  to 
B.  of  L.  E.  No.  40,  gave  a  very  pleasing 
and  effective  drill,  interspersed  with  fine 
tableaux  and  figures,  some  of  which  were 
complirtientary  to  Pine  Cone  Division  No. 
67,  the  whole  showing  much  painstaking 
work  by  those  who  planned  and  executed 
the  same.  A  musical  feature  entitled  *The 
Kitchen  Band"  was  given  by  the  same 
Auxiliary  and  was  much  enjoyed.  The 
success  of  the  affair  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  efficient  com- 
mittee appointed  from  each  Order. 

The  officers  of  Pine  Cone  Division  No. 
67  for  the  present  year  were  duly  elected 
and  on  December  17  a  joint  public  instal- 
lation with  Pine  Tree  Division  No.  66  was 
held.  The  installing  officers  for  the  latter 
Division  were  Brother  A.  H.  Brown  of  B.iy 
State.  Division  No.  413,  assisted  by  Brother 
F.  P.  Clark  as  marshal.  The  newly  elected 
officers,  dressed  in  regalia  jvith  caps  and 
lanterns,  made  a  fine  appearance  and  the 
work  of  Brother  Brown  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  as  the  charges  were  delivered  with 
a  dignity  and  impressiveness  seldom 
equalled. 

Sister  C.  S.  Messer,  past  president  of  Mas- 
cot Division  No.  59  and  deputy  for  District 
No.  2,  installed  the  officers  of  Pine  Cone 
Division  No.  67,  assisted  by  Sister  W.  F. 
Darling  (also  a  past  president  of  Mascot 
Division  No.  59)  as  marshal.    Their  work 
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was  of  their  usual  high  order,  and  what 
more  can  I  say,  for  there  are  many 
throughout  the  land  who  have  seen  and 
therefore  know  of  what  these  sisters  are 
capable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  installation  cere- 
monies the  retiring  chief  conductor  of  Pine 
Tree  Division  No.  66,  Brother  C.  E.  Brown, 
was  presented  with  a  past  chief  conductor's 
jewel  in  appreciation  of  his  faithful  and 
conscientious  work  and  untiring  efforts 
during  the  past  year,  not  only  in  Pine  Tree 
Division,  but  for  the  .Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  as  a  whole. 

The  Boston  brothers  and  sisters,  evidently 
feeling  that  "an  honor  to  one  is  an  honor 
to  all,"  sent  quite  a  delegation  along  to  see 
how  the  chosen  ones  bore  their  honors, 
among  them  being  "Ma"  Brown,  so  well 
known  to  you  all. 

January  5  our  regular  meeting  was  held, 
with  the  newly  installed  officers  in  the 
chairs.  Owing  to  a  severe  snow  storm  then 
raging  there  were  some  absent  ones,  but 
willing  sisters  soon  filled  the  vacancies  and 
two  candidates  were  properly  initiated.  At 
our  next  initiation  we  shall  be  able  to  put 
on  the  "color  bearers'  drill,"  which  will  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
our  work.  Sisters,  let  us  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  new  officers  and  make  this 
year  of  1912  the  banner  year  for  Pine  Cone 
Division  No.  67. 

Mrs.  William  Edevean. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  year  1911  just  closed  will  be  remem- 
bered very  pleasantly,  as  Alabama  Division 
117  has  been  very  prosperous,  adding  sev- 
eral new  members  to  its  roster,  and  doing 
much  good  work. 

The  Auxiliary  has  been  entertained 
graciously  by  some  of  the  sisters.  The 
social  feature  of  our  Auxiliary  for  the  year 
1911  has  been  especially  pleasant  Such 
true  and  sincere  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship can  only  be  ended  with  the  termina- 
tion of  time.  More  time  and  effort  to 
social ,  features  of  the  Auxiliary  should  be 
spent,  soliciting  the  assistance  of  less  active 
members  when  possible  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  attendance. 

The  most  important  event  '*r  have  to 
chronicle  was  the  joint  installation  of  of- 
ficers of  Birmingham  Division  186  (O.  R. 
C)  and  Alabama  Division  117  (L.  A.)  De- 
cember 31.  The  ladies  were  especially  com- 
plimented for  their  efficient  work,  and  we 
feel  very  grateful  to  some  of  our  officers 
for  the  personal  efforts  they  have  made  to 
perfect  the  work.  We  feel  at  our  best 
when  we  get  praise  and  compliments  from 
our  conductors. 

After  the  ceremony  we  were  served  with 
delicious  refreshments  by  the  conductors, 
and  enjoyed  several  musical  numbers  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Sentiff.    A  number  of  short 


talks  by  different  conductors,  especially  in- 
teresting, made  this  altogether  the  most 
pleasurable  social  feature  of  the  season. 
We  have  elected  new  officers  for  the  year 
1912  and  expect  much  of  them,  but  in  order 
for  them  to  do  their  full  duty  each  indi- 
vidual member  will  have  to  do  hers.  Your 
attendance  is  essential,  your  financial  sup- 
port is  imperative,  vour  influence  is  neces- 
sary for  the  general  uplifting  of  the  Order. 
Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that  this  year 
will  be  filled  with  fond  remembrances  and 
good  manifestations  of  our  Order. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Harvey. 


Bay  City,  Mich. 

I  mean  to  start  the  new  year  right  by  let- 
ting the  many  readers  of  the  Conductor 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  another 
wide-awake  Division — ^that  is,  Amica  No. 
268.  We  have  not  been  asleep,  but  rather 
storing  up  energy  for  our  bright,  prosper- 
ous future  before  us.  Truly  we  are  a 
bright,  prosperous  little  band,  as  each  and 
every  one  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  or  do  whatever  they  can  to  help  keep 
up  the  noble  Order  to  which  we  all  belong. 
We  have  recently  initiated  three  new  mem- 
bers and  still  have  prospects  for  more  in 
the  near  future. 

We  started  out  with  a  fair  attendance  at 
our  thimble  parties  this  fall,  and  by  the 
goodly  sum  netted  at  each  or  all  think  they 
have  proved  a  success,  both  socially  and 
financially.  Several  of  our  sisters  have  en- 
tertained, but  there  are  still  a  number  left 
who  will  or  must,  as  every  one  is  duty- 
bound  to  entertain  for  the  good  of  our 
Order. 

We  all  feel  proud  to  mention  that  our 
past  president.  Sister  Cummins,  has  been 
appointed  district  deputy;  we  think  this  a 
great  treat  for  us,  as  we  expect  to  get  a 
few  pointers  occasionally. 

Our  Division  held  private  installation  of 
officers  in  its  rooms  the  first  meeting  in 
January.  The  work  was  done  by  Sister 
Flora  Cummins,  ably  assisted  by  Sister 
McGlone  as  marshal.  After  this  the  ladies 
enjoyed  a  dainty  luncheon,  prepared  bv  a 
committee  of  three  of  our  members.  Sis- 
ter Chisholm,  owing  to  very  poor  health, 
was  not  able  to  attend  the  installation.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  her  health  may  be  re- 
stored so  she  will  be  with  us  soon  again. 

Death  has  entered  the  homes  of  Sisters 
Ball  and  Laverty.  The  former  lost  her 
mother,  and  the  latter  her  husband.  The 
whole  Division  extends  sympathy  to  both 
sisters,  and  mav  God  bless  them  during 
their  hours  of  sorrow,  is  our  earnest 
prayer. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  each  and  every  one 
of  our  readers  a  bright,  prosperous  new 
year  and  plenty  of  them. 

LiUAN  A.  Brown. 
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Denver,  Colo. 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  year,  Division 
44  has  decided  to  try  an  experiment,  in- 
stead of  making  resolutions,  and  for  a  time 
at  least  its  fraternal  correspondence  will  be 
conducted  by  a  committee,  and  here  is  our 
first  effort,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet 
with  honest  criticism,  if  not  with  full  ap- 
proval, and  it  will  be  by  men  who  are  en 
the  firing  line  and,  we  trust,  guided  by  past 
experiences. 

As  it  is  seen  hereabout,  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  for  thought  and  action  by  the 
Order  and  its  membership  arc,  in  the  order 
stated:  Progress  in  methods;  up-to-date 
business  representation;  reduction  of  ex- 
pense of  Grand  Division  meetings;  more 
satisfactory  results  from  paid  employes;  a 
larger  field  force,  and,  through  systematic 
effort,  the  abolishment  or  at  least  the  ex- 
tension of  the  age  limit  and  physical  ex- 
amination problems,  which  last  (but  by  no 
means  least)  would  reach  a  long  way  to- 
ward assisting  the  solution  of  the  much 
talked  of  question  of  "the  old  conductor." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the 
Conductor,  in  Divisions  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Grand  Division,  in  regard  to  the  period 
of  holding  our  Grand  Division  meetings; 
some  think  every  two  years,  others  think 
three  years;  still  others  that  once  in  four 
years  would  be  sufficient.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  debatable  question  and  one  that  should 
be  debated,  fully  and  without  fear  of  the 
time  limit  or  the  "previous  question"  gag. 
We  shall  try  and  give  a  little  food  for 
thought,  as  we  have  heard  it  expressed  in 
Division  44  and  elsewhere,  and  44  is  among 
the  larger  Divisions,  having  400  members 
who  think  that  they  think,  and  are  entitled 
to  some  consideration. 

We  feel  that  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Division  once  in  four  years  would  answer 
all  practical  purposes  very  well,  and  we 
also  feel  that  along  with  our  good  Brother 
Ed  Curtis's  idea  of  "districts"  the  Order 
should  agree,  and  that  representation  at 
this  same  Grand  Division  should  be  by  dis- 
tricts or  by  states,  territories  and  prov- 
inces; if  by  districts,  then  according  to 
membership  in  such  districts;  if  by  states, 
etc,  then  not  more  than  two  representatives 
or  delegates  from  each;  preferably  and 
really  rightly  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
membership,    not    state    or    geographical 


lines;  it  can,  and  we  believe  must,  be  done 
some  time;  why  wait  longer?  We  realize 
it  is  very  pleasant  for  our  delegates  to  as- 
semble in  the  various  cities  of  the  country,, 
put  in  a  couple  of  weeks  of  strenuous  (?) 
work  five  hours  a  day,  have  a  nice  excur- 
sion, make  up  a  book  of  over  thirteen  hun- 
dred pages  of  proceedings  that  veiy  few 
ever  see  and,  if  they  did,  have  not  time  to 
read  and  understand;  consequently  is  an- 
other unnecessary  expense  added  to  the  al- 
ready wholly  unjustifiable  biennial  sessions. 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  say  these  things  in 
no  spirit  of  unjust  criticism,  but  as  we  see 
it,  for  the  good  of  our  organization,  which 
to  our  minds  is  what  we  should  look  to 
at  all  times. 

And  now,  in  passing,  let  us  see  what  was 
or  was  not  done  at  our  last  Grand  Division 
for  the  good  of  the  members  at  large  or 
for  our  aged  and  disabled  brothers  whom 
we  always  talk  so  much  about  in  the  Con- 
DucoR,  and  taking  up  hours  and  even  days 
in  the  Grand  Division,  finally  doing  noth- 
ing, letting  our  blood  run  cool  and  finally 
to  only  ink,  and  saying  to  the  poor  old  con- 
ductor, "We  are  so  sorry  for  you,  brother, 
but  we  cannot  do  what  we  would  like  to 
have  done."  It  is  true,  they  do  still  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Relief  Fund  (to  which,  and 
to  the  Protective  Fund,  they  are  also  forced 
to  contribute);  that  was  not  taken  from, 
them.  Two  years  ago  the  Grand  Division 
donated  $7,000  for  charity;  the  last  Grand 
Division  had  a  "charity  committee,"  which 
served  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
donation  to  $500,  thus  saving  $6,500  for  the 
Grand  Division ;  but  what  about  the  poor 
fellows  who  were  not  charitably  do- 
nated to? 

There  is  no  material  change  in  our  laws 
apparent  since  some  years  ago;  possibly  a 
little  tightening  here  and  there;  in  other 
words,  in  effect,  the  laws  are  the  same, 
while  some  things  that  might  have  bene- 
fited were  turned  down.  We  have  been 
anxious  to  have  two  more  field  officers  and 
felt  that  we  were  right  about  it,  as  expres- 
sions in  the  Conductor,  also  our  president's 
recommendations  proved  it;  and  we  knew 
that  in  the  past  two  years  some  one  of  the 
six  committees  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Division  44  have  been  waiting  for  a  grand 
officer,  and  probably  the  same  conditioa 
existed  in  many  other  places.    The  two  ol- 
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ficers  could  have  been  added  at  an  expense 
of  $10,000  if  there  had  been  no  increase  of 
salaries,  and  of  $11,800  with  increase,  and 
on  one  road  here  the  last  Chicago  increase 
was  not  put  into  effect  for  nine  months, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  a  grand  officer 
could  not  be  had;  and  this  one  item  would 
have  much  more  than  paid  the  annual  sal- 
ary of  one.  You  all  know  that  manage- 
ments are  prone  to  cause  delays  in  handling 
settlements,  because  it  is  obviously  greatly 
to  their  advantage.  Our  good  brother  from 
the  Northwest  was  one  of  the  men  who  de- 
feated what  we  most  needed;  we  will  stop 
long  enough,  Tim,  to  give  you  credit  for 
having  weight  in  the  Grand  Division,  but 
we  believe  your  weight  was  on  the  wrong 
end  of  the  beam  this  time ;  but  you  got  roll 
call,  some  were  weak-kneed,  and  we  failed 
to  get  that  which  we  believe  would  have 
been  to  the  best  interests  of  all  our 
membership. 

Now  let  us  see  what  we  did  do.  We 
raised  the  annual  tax  on  every  member  $3 
per  year,  and  basing  it  on  a  round  figure 
membership  of  48,000  is  an  amount  of  $144,- 
000  a  year,  or  $288,000  in  two-year  period. 
We  raised  grand  officers'  salaries  $8,000  a 
year,  or  $16,000  in  two  years,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Grand  Division  has  risen  to 
at  least  $100,000  a  meet. 

Brothers,  let  us  stop  and  think  a  moment. 
We  had  609  conductors  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  including  grand  officers,  and  the  above 
was  practically  all  that  was  done;  our  laws 
remam  practically  the  same  as  before,  no 
relief  given  the  old  conductor,  no  relief  to 
the  membership  at  large  in  the  way  of  vice- 
presidents  to  help  handle  our  business 
promptly — we  do  not  object  to  good  sal- 
aries, in  fact  favor  them,  but  we  also  feel 
that  the  business  of  our  Order  should  not 
be  made  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  pay  to  the  present  officers.  To 
our  minds  an  increase  does  not  make  men 
either  bigger  or  better,  or  give  them  any 
more  brain  or  qualify  them  to  do  any  more 
work,  cither.  There  is  more  work  to  be 
done  and  we  believe  we  should  have  more 
men  to  do  it;  less  Grand  Divisions  and 
other  conventions,  and  more  concert  in  the 
work  in  what  are  held.  As  we  said  at  the 
start,  this  is  food  for  thought;  let  us  not 
wait  until  just  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Division,  but  give  the  members 
time  to  think;  give  the  officers  time  to 
think,  and  see  if  some  way  cannot  be 
figured  out  whereby  we  may  do  better  busi- 
ness than  we  have  done  at  the  last  few 
Grand  Divisions. 

The  unjustifiable  expenses  and  general 
inutility  of  such  an  unwieldy  body  as  our 
general  conventions  have  proven  to  be 
should  urge  us  to  devise  a  simpler,  cheaper 
and  more  effective  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  would  command  the  attention  and 
acquiescence    of    the    entire    membership. 


Really,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  business  plan 
to  meet  in  a  centrally  located  city  and  with 
the  transaction  of  business  the  main  object 
in  view,  and  there  is  no  defensible  position 
to  the  afternoon-only  meetings,  bankers' 
hours;  why  not  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon, 
and  1:30  to  6  or  5:30  o'clock?  The  men 
who  do  most  of  the  paying  work  much 
longer  than  this.  Too  many  delegates  to 
past  conventions  have  been  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  social  side — ^to  which  we 
have  no  objections  if  at  the  proper  time  and 
on  their  own  time.  Too  much  energy  and 
time  has  been  given  to  traveling  long  dis- 
tances for  pleasure  and  sight-seeing.  It  is 
useless  to  quote  our  former  meeting  places, 
we  all  know  them,  from  one  extreme  con- 
fine of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  now 
our  General  Chairmen's  Association  is  fol- 
lowing the  same  lines,  the  last  meeting  here 
iiv  Denver,  where  all  that  was  done  was  to 
conclude  that  it  was  not  the  right  time  to 
do  any  work,  and  adjourned  to  meet  away 
off  in  Seattle.  This  was  our  own  Western 
Association,  and,  likely,  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  will  follow  suit  in  this  also. 

By  the  way,  on  the  subject  of  general 
chairmen.  Our  idea  of  a  paid  chairman's 
duties  is  that  first  he  should  go  out  among 
the  men  who  pay  him;  ride  freight  trains 
as  well  as  passenger;  meet  personally  a 
large  proportion  in  each  district ;  know  by 
observation  and  inquiry  the  conditions,  and 
thus  become  competent  to  fill  his  position. 
He  should  be  required  to  make  a  monthly 
instead  of  a  quarterly  report  to  all  Divi- 
sions which  he  represents;  tell  what  trips 
he  has  made,  and  what  he  did  each  day, 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  close  obser- 
vation and  the  experience  of  a  shrewd  man 
enable  him  to  do.  We  know  many  con- 
ductors who  have  paid  chairmen's  salary 
assessments  for  years  and  have  never  seen 
the  chairman  (employed  on  main  lines, 
too)  ;  and  the  chairman's  time  could  be  bet- 
ter employed  getting  acquainted  with  these 
men  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  work 
than  in  junketing  trips  at  the  expense  of 
these  same  men  to  the  extreme  portions  of 
the  continent.  We  also  know  of  instances 
where  the  present  incumbents  of  these  po- 
sitions while  engaged  in  conference  with 
railway  managements  together  with  a  full 
general  committee  have  adjourned  the  con- 
ference, entailing  additional  and  unneces- 
sary expense  to  the  members  represented 
and  neglect  of  the  business  of  those  who 
were  "paying  the  freight,"  that  they  might 
rush  off  to  attend  the  Grand  Division  and 
possibly  enjoy  some  of  the  prestige  and 
sociability  of  such  occasions.  Think  of  it 
and  weep,  or  else  do  a  stunt  of  thinking 
and — get  down  to  business. 

In  our  discussions  in  Division  44,  and  we 
have  good  ones,  we  have  several  times  dis- 
covered that  in  freight  service  many  of  our 
conductors  and  members  who  are  braking 
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(and  we  have  lots  of  the  latter),  are  not 
receiving  as  large  checks  as  they  did  ten 
years  ago.  No  explanation  or  comment  is 
necessary,  but  if  there  were,  you  all  know 
that  "cost  of  living"  has  increased  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  they  work  the  full  "sixteen 
hours,"  and  handle  about  double  the  ton- 
nage they  formerly  did,  and  they,  and  we, 
feel  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  our  paid 
representatives  to  devote  and  apply  their 
whole  time  to  these  vexatious  problems. 

As  this  is  the  first  dose,  and  we  want  it 
all  in,  we  will  shut  off;  but,  brothers, 
whether  you  agree  or  not,  think  of  these 
facts,  give  us  some  of  yours;  and  with  all 
due  credit  to  the  "funny  stories"  let  us  as 
men  do  something  for  ourselves  and  our 
families  first;  we  can  tell  the  jokes  after 
we  have  made  it  possible  to  have  a  fire- 
side of  our  own  to  tell  them  by. 

James  Mullen, 
B.  J.  Marlow, 
A.  A.  Pierce, 
The  Committee  of  Division  No.  44. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Veritas*  letter  in  the  December 
Conductor  is  a  dandy,  and  for  once  I  have 
to  agree  with  everything  he  says.  My  rea- 
son for  saying  "for  once"  is  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  he  and  I  used  to  have  some 
pretty  warm  tilts,— all  in  a  friendly  way, 
of  course, — though  some  of  our  brothers 
thought  at  times  we  were  getting  just  a 
little  personal  in  our  remarks.  However, 
as  we  both  know^  our  object  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  injecting  a  little  spice  in  the 
correspondence  columns. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  his  advice 
to  the  "knockers"  who  have  been  flaying 
that  bunch  of  men  known  as  "salaried 
chairmen."  The  most  pitiful  feature  of 
their  knocking  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  possibly  one  or  two  of  the  whole 
number,  they  know  absolutely  nothing. 
Without  even  knowing  their  names,  how 
well  or  how  ill  they  are  doing  their  work, 
what  they  are  up  against  in  doing  that 
work  and,  worst  of  all,  those  same  knock- 
ers know  so  mighty  little  about  the  same 
themselves.  The  difference  between  them- 
selves and  the  Irishman  at  the  Donnybrook 
fair  is  that  the  Irishman  only  hits  a  head 
when  he  sees  it,  while  they  are  trying  to  hit 
a  lot  of  heads  that  thev  never  saw  at  all. 

His  remarks  on  the  expense  of  conduct- 
ing our  Grand  Division  meetings  are  per- 
tinent and  true,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are 
futile  for  any  results.  That  question  has 
been  hammered  through  the  pages  of  the 
Conductor  for  years.  I  have  encumbered 
several  pages  myself  in  the  past.  There 
have  been  plans  without  number  introduced, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  far  better  than 
present  conditions,  but  not  one  ever  got  by 
our  jurisprudence  committee.    Why  not? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Division  2  I  was 


reminded  of  my  re-election,  (with  increased 
salary)  (?)  to  the  position  of  Division 
scribe,  and  it  was  quite  forcibly  suggested 
that  I  should  get  busy  voicing  the  senti- 
ment of  that  Division,  which  is  unani- 
mously against  the  practice  of  assessing 
members  for  the  Protective  Fund,  who  are 
out  of  railroad  service.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  I  have  always  held  to  that 
opinion,  it  is  the  most  outrageously  unfair, 
unjust  and  uncharitable  thing  that  was  ever 
perpetrated  on  any  body  of  men,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  Order.  As  is  well  known,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  class  referred  to 
are  old,  worn-out  war  horses  who  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  with  their  employers, 
and  many  of  them  turned  out  to  get  along 
as  best  they  can.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
have  saved  enough  out  of  their  meager 
earnings  to  purchase  a  little  home.  That, 
it  is  true,  gives  them  a  shelter,  but  nothing 
more.  It  neither  pays  their  other  assess- 
ments,— including  the  Protective  Fund, — 
their  doctor  bills,  their  fuel  bills,  nor  does 
it  keep  the  wolf  of  hunger  from  their  door. 
Protection,  indeed,  but  what  protection  do 
they  get  out  of  it?  Absolutely  none. 
Neither  do  they  have  any  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter as  to  who  will  be  protected,  and  for 
what  reason. 

As  to  the  logic  in  assessing  those  old 
brothers  for  the  Protective  Fund ;  it  would 
be  just  as  logical,  reasonable  and  fair  to 
continue  to  assess  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  former  general  and  local 
committees,  after  being  dropped  from  serv- 
ice by  their  former  employers. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  be- 
ing opposed  to  maintaining  a  protective 
fund,  and  one  of  suflicient  strength  to  be 
protective;  but,  in  the  name  of. fidelity,  jus- 
tice and  decency,  exempt  those  old  brothers 
who  can  never  hope  to  be  in  any  way 
benefited  by  any  protective  fund.  In  doing 
so,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  fund 
will  be  properly  taken  care  of  to  meet  any 
emergency,  that  is  at  all  likely  to  come  up 
in  years  to  come,  by  placing  the  tax  on  us 
fellows  who  stand  some  earthly  show  of 
coming  within  the  benefit  of  it — some  time. 

In  this  appeal  my  whole  thought  is  cen- 
tered on  the  old  worn-out  member,  the  one 
who  through  old  age  or  infirmities  is  elim- 
inated from  any  hopes  of  re-entering  the 
railway  service  again.  Such  a  member  is 
the  one  we  should  protect  instead  of  assess- 
ing him  for  the  protection  of  some  future 
generation. 

The  younger  man  who  leaves  the  service 
voluntarily  to  engage  in  other  and  more 
congenial  business  and  still  wishes  to  retain 
his  membership  for  the  sake  of  his  insur- 
ance,^or  other  reasons, — this,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  not  apply.  Such  a  member  is 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements without  any  serious  inconveni- 
ence financially. 
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Think  it  over,  brothers,  and  those  having 
different  ideas  from  those  expressed  by  me 
and  who  do  not  believe  that  the  old  mem- 
ber who  is  down  and  out  so  far  as  railway 
service  is  concerned  should  not  be  exempt 
from  paying  the  Protective  Fund  assess- 
ments and  have  any  reasons  to  advance  in 
defense  of  that  belief,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  I  am  always  open  to 
conviction.  A.  V.  Newton. 


Highland  Park.  111. 

The  following  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  during  the  month  of 
December,  1911: 

0.  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


DIV. 

AMT. 

DIV. 

AMT. 

21 

$  4.00 

412 

...$12.00 

25 

12.00 

442 

...    5.00 

30 

'5.00 

566 

...     5.00 

241 

12.00 

324 

5.00 

Total.   . 

DIVISIONS. 

...$60.00 

L.  A.  c. 

DIV. 

AMT. 

DIV. 

AMT. 

1 

102 

$5.00 

5.00 

281 

. .  .$  5.00 

Total. 


.$15.00 


SUMMARY. 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C $145.00 

B.  L.  E.  Divisions 48.00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 60.00 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 169.00 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 5.00 

L.  A.  C  Divisions 15.00 

G.  L  A.  to  B.  L.  E 4.45 

L.  S.  to  F 11.85 

N.  J.  Eby  estate 99.00 

From  50  G.  I.  A.  for  furnishing  a 

room  in  the  Home 100.00 

From  members  of  the  four  brother- 
hoods and  friends,  of  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  through  the  efforts  of  C.  A. 

Herbert,  No.  574,  B.  L.  E 59.00 

Interest  (Central  Trust  Co.) 6.24 

From    Cincinnati,    from    Edwin    L. 

Downs    2.00 

Tames  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C. . . .  1.00 

Alfred  S.  Lunt,  No.  456,  B.  R.  T. . . .  1.00 

Rubie  Hill,  No.  530,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. . .  1.00 

T.  E.  Barney.  No.  69,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

R.  E.  Smith.  No.  670,  B.L.F.&E..  1.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  No.  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

H.  S.  Anderson,  No.  6,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

W.  S.  McMahon,  No.  40,  O.  R.  C. . .  1.00 

C.  S.  McKay,  No.  119,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

J.  C.  Hartwig,  No.  277,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

J.  F.  Thayer,  No.  227.  O.  R.  C 1.00 

J.  W.  Marthes,  No.  227,  O.  R.  C. . . .  1.00 

Geo.  R  Lindall,  No.  179,  B.  L.  E. . .  .50 

A.  L.  Hood,  No.  170,  B.  R.  T 25 

Total    $737.20 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One    $2,500    five-passenger    touring    car 
from   Hamilton   Carhartt,   Sr.,  to  be  used 


for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Home. 

One  quilt,  six  pillow  slips  and  one  sheet 
from  Division  299,  G.  I.  A.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

One  quilt  from  No.  32,  L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F. 
&  E.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Two  boxes  cigars  from  W.  G.  Lee,  Qeve- 
land,  O. 

Two  boxes    cigars    from    A.    E.    King, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Two  boxes  cigars  from  Division  626,  B. 
of  L.  E. 

Fifty-nine  handkerchiefs  from  U.   S.  G. 
Logan,  Division  626.  B.  L.  E.,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and   Manager. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Division  139  starts  the  new  year  wiih 
some  sickness,  some  sadness,  and  some 
gladness,  but  the  Lord  worketh  all  things 
well  to  those  who  love  Him.  I  have  read 
and  re-read  all  the  letters  in  the  December 
Conductor:  am  sorry  that  every  Division 
in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
is  not  represented;  it  does  seem  that  every 
correspondent  could  at  least  scratch  off  a 
few  lines.  My  brothers  in  the  foreign 
countries  do  not  know  how  much  a  line 
would  be  appreciated  from  them,  as  well  as 
being  instructive. 

I  can't  quite  agree  with  Brother  W.  B. 
W.  as  to  our  position  being  envied.  If 
some  of  those  who  would  envy  the  position 
would  come  up  in  this  country  and  handle 
a  coal  train  with  three  engines,  two  thou- 
sand tons,  two  brakemen,  three  per  cent 
grade,  they  would  find  the  job  one  not  cal- 
culated to  make  any  one  envious ;  or  if  they 
will  try  handling  one  of  our  fourteen-car 
passenger  trains,  five  hours  late,  unable  to 
maintain  schedule,  with  a  green  collector 
who  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  has  his 
passengers  either  on  or  off  nor  how  many 
he  has  for  the  next  station;  some  passen- 
ger in  rear  car  sending  for  the  conductor 
to  inform  him  she  is  forty  miles  past  her 
station^xpecting  you,  of  course,  to  back 
up, — ^then  another  in  the  front  end  sending 
for  you  to  find  out  what  time  you  are  due 
at  a  terminal,  as  your  collector  does  not 
know,  they  will  again  find  a  job  not  very 
desirous. 

While  on  the  subject  of  auditors,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  determine  where  any 
railway  can  figure  it  is  benefited  by  using 
same.  Most  of  them,  through  this  coun- 
try, will  work  from  two  to  six  weeks  on 
one  division  and  then  change  to  some  other 
division.  Of  course,  he  does  not  know  the 
road,  doesn't  know  his  schedule,  neither 
does  he  know  his  passengers.  There  are 
some  running  in  this  country  with  con- 
ductors who  have  been  running  on  the 
same  division  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
years;   conductors  knowing  passengers  by 
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flame  and  know  their  destination  before 
they  see  the  ticket ;  it  is  further  stated  that 
a  new  collector  in  a  new  territory  has  been 
known  to  overlook  transportation  enough 
to  pay  the  wages  of  a  conductor  for  that 
trip.  The  companies,  I  believe,  put  up  the 
argument  that  it  is  to  assist  the  conductor, 
but  in  this  country  the  collectors  are  on 
main-line  and  fast  through  trains,  where 
conductors  have  plenty  of  time  to  work 
their  trains ;  on  local  trains  and  through  the 
coal  mining  countries,  where  a  train  stops 
every  one  to  five  miles,  they  have  no 
auditors.  An  argument  of  this  kind  would 
have  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  The 
conductor  has  come  up  from  the  brake 
wheel  from  a  job  at  $30  per  month  to  one 
paying  nearly  $200  per  month,  rendering 
service  from  twenty  to  forty-five  years  for 
same,  while  the  auditor  has  been  appointed 
to  his  position  with  no  assurance  whatever 
of  holding  it  Now  draw  your  conclusions 
from  the  two,  and  if  you  ever  sec  an 
auditor  on  the  L.  &  N.  railway  system 
please  write  me  and  also  look  at  their  stock 
quotation. 

What's  the  matter  with  S.  B.  Hunter's 
contract  that  he  don't  get  a  full  crew  on 
such  trains  as  he  mentions? 

I  agree  with  Brother  Cummings  that  our 
salaried  chairmen  ought  to  take  a  ride  with 
the  freight  conductor.  There  is  where  they 
will  find  the  real  needs  of  conductors. 

Brother  MorrcU  is  correct  about  the  duty 
of  the  railway  company,  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  Order,  to  see  that  the  murderer  f 
Paul  Johnson  is  punished  according  to  the 
law. 

When  the  New  Year  bills  come  in, 
May  you  meet  them  with  a  grin. 
Bet  a  copper  to  a  hat. 
Ain't  no  happier  wish  than  that 

Flat  Whbel. 


Alexandria,  Va. 

My  Dear  Iconoclast:  I  have  read  with 
interest  your  several  epistles  touching  upon 
the  duties  of  salaried  chairmen  and  their 
responsibilities  to  their  employers,  and  I 
am  glad  that  your  arraignment  of  this  class 
of  our  employes  has  elicited  so  much  atten- 
tion from  various  sections  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion where  the  salaried  chairman  is  abroad 
in  our  territory,  but  I  am  more  than  sur- 
prised that  an  humble  la3mian  should  have 
the  temerity  to  arraign  this  class  of  our 
service. 

Why,  sir,  don't  you  know  that  you  are 
striking  at  the  very  fundamentals  and  vitals 
of  our  success  as  an  organization?  Just 
think  for  a  moment  What  could  we  have 
accomplished  with  committees  composed  of 
chair  warmers,  without  these  modem 
Gamaliels  to  counsel  and  direct  affairs? 
What  could  we  ever  have  accomplished  in 
the    absence    of    the    salaried    chairman? 


Why,  they  are  today  in  our  economy  what 
you  might  term  official  "Sine  qua  nons," 
and  how  can  you  be  so  unkind  as  to  even 
question  their  importance,  much  less  their 
official  administration  of  affairs,  when  we 
remember  the  great  sacrifices  they  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  "dear  boys,"  how  they 
wasted  their  energy  and  exhausted  their 
vitality  and  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal 
protected  our  every  interest  until  they  have 
grown  prematurely  old  and  impaired  in 
health  m  solving  the  great  problems  that 
have  reconciled  capital  and  labor  until  they, 
like  justice  and  mercy,  have  "met  and 
kissed  each  other  in  fond  embrace." 

Ah,  when  we  think  of  these  noble  Spar- 
tan heroes,  selected  from  the  humble  ranks 
of  conductors  with  restricted  environments 
and  meager  supply  of  knowledge,  by  vir- 
tue of  these  peculiar  conditions,  they  have, 
by  assiduity  of  study  and  research,  become 
proficient  and  par  excellent  along  all  lines, 
and  we  can  truthfully  say  of  them  as  the 
great  apostle  said  of  Agrippa— they  are  ex- 
perts in  all  law  and  customs  pertaining  to 
our  organization,  and  to  our  interests  they 
are  becoming  indispensably  necessary  in  our 
organization  (?)  as  legal  exponents  of 
every  law  and  dogma  known  to  our  or- 
ganization. When  we  think  of  these  self- 
sacrificing  officials  as  sinecures  or  paid  mer- 
cenaries thriving  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
"duped,"  I  think  we  will  have  to  become 
ingratcs  in  order  to  do  this — when  we  re- 
member it  is  all  for  love  of  the  "dear 
boys"  and  not  for  a  four-thousand-dollar 
salary,  which  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

Yet  you  have,  by  your  temerity,  aroused 
the  righteous  indignation  to  the  importance 
of  having  these  salaried  chairmen  remem- 
ber they  are  servants  and  not  masters — 
"employes"  and  not  "employers" — and  that 
they  must  meet  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment upon  the  same  principles  that  we, 
"the  burden  bearers,"  have  to,  and  make 
their  reports  just  as  we  do,  that  their  of- 
ficial acts  and  services  may  be  made 
manifest. 

And  the  pen,  which  is  "mightier  than 
the  sword,"  is  adding  acidity  to  your  con- 
tention, and  in  a  very  clear,  emphatic  man- 
ner telling  us  that  the  average  salaried 
chairman  is  becoming  a  "squeezed  leipon." 
The  average  salaried  chairman  is  usually  a 
gentleman  of  impressive  dignity  and  of 
bearing,  and  of  a  fine  legal  and  judicial 
mind,  and  possesses  many  of  the  character- 
istics that  make  them  men  of  steady  and 
serious  purposes  in  life,  and  the  intimations 
coming  from  the  various  correspondents 
that  the  average  salaried  chairman  would, 
under  any  conditions,  fall  to  the  lower 
estate  of  a  "squeezed  lemon,"  I  think,  is 
preposterously  outrageous,  to  say  the  least 
of  It,  and  is  an  indication  to  my  mind  that 
their  mental  temperatures  have  reached  a 
hundred  in  the  shade  and  are  rapidly  ap- 
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preaching  the  boiling  point.  Of  course,  the 
temperature  of  the  salaried  chairman's 
parts  of  speech  has  not  been  taken  since 
you  started  the  ball  rolling,  and  held  them 
up  to  public  criticism  as  the  lemon  from 
which  the  juice  has  been  extracted,  but 
their  cold  and  imperturbable  manner,  it 
may  yet  appear,  conceals  a  fiery  spirit,  for 
men  in  public  positions,  known  far  and 
wide  for  a  certain  ice-like  bearing,  have  on 
occasions  had  verbal  eruptions  of  volcanic 
intensity.  It  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  may 
prove  in  the  present  case  to  be  an  intoler- 
able thing— to  be  dubbed  a  "squeezed 
lemon."  These  salaried  chairmen  will  show 
preternatural  powers  of  self-restraint  if 
they  resist  the  temptation  to  hurl  the  juice- 
less  lemon  back  into  the  teeth  of  their  mild 
adversaries. 

The  issue  raised  by  you  is  affording  a 
great  deal  of  edification.  Not  for  a  long 
time  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity 
for  injecting  "ginger"  into  our  affairs. 
There  has  been,  of  course,  hot  oratory  and 
fighting  talk,  too,  but  we  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  our  history  where  any  "com- 
mon la)rman"  has  ever  dared,  or  had  the 
temerity,  to  arraign  individuals  of  such  im- 
portance deliberately  and  in  cold  blood 
aforethought  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
awful  significance  of  his  words  character- 
izing them  as  "squeezed  lemons."  Never 
before  has  denunciation  reached  the  juice- 
less-lemon  stage.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  times  when  officials'  veracity  was 
questioned  and  they  went  out  on  the  field 
of  honor  and  shot  at  each  other,  but  we 
cannot  imagine  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  "squeezed  lemon"  metaphor  had  been 
introduced.  It  certainly  would  have  caused 
a  general  uprising  in  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
terrified  of  our  fraternity — and,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  would  state  that  we  are  not 
divided  now  on  the  "wet"  and  "dry"  lines. 
The  mint  patch  near  the  spring  is  always 
in  a  condition  of  perfect  cultivation,  the 
"mountain  dew"  never  dries  on  the  mint, 
and  the  lemon  is  always  full  of  juice  for 
blending  with  other  drinks,  but  never  be- 
fore has  the  question  "to  do"  or  "not  to 
do,"  as  applied  to  the  salaried  chairman, 
been  an  issue,  and  as  a  noncombatant, 
speaking  advisedly  and  with  reserve,  we 
affirm  that  never  before  has  such  a  fierce 
and  violent  attack  been  made  upon  such  a 
noble,  dignified  body  of  officials  as  has 
been  made  upon  our  salaried  chairmen. 
That  the  salaried  chairman  is  a  "squeezed 
lemon,"  a  "learned  jurist,"  a  "dignified 
gentleman/'  a  "juiceless  fruit"  handed  out 
to  an  unsophisticated  and  trustful  member- 
ship, is  absurd. 

We  have  heard  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion some  blistering,  scathing  denunciation 
and  arraignment  of  officials,  but  this  is  the 
limit  We'  never  imagined  there  could  be 
such  harmless  venom  and  tempered  anger 


in  the  mind  of  a  cultivated    and    amiable 
Tennesseean. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  outcome 
of  the  issue,  as  a  "squeezed  lemon*'  has 
never  before  been  applied  to  any  of  our 
officials. 

It  has  been  six  months  or  more  since 
this  arraignment,  and  the  salaried  chair- 
men have  been  silent.  Why,  possibly 
they  are  like  Baal  of  old.  They  may  be 
profoundly  engaged  entertaining  their 
friends  at  some  fashionable  hotel,  talking 
and  roaring  with  merrymaking,  till  the 
risibilities  of  Olympia  are  aroused  by  their 
jocose  volubility,  or  possibly  they  are 
hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  or  spear,  as- 
sisting Hercules  to  slay  the  lion  of  Nemea, 
the  hydra  of  Lcma,  and  to  capture  the  wild 
boar  of  Erymanthus,  and  the  untamed  full 
of  Crete,  or  they  may  be  chasing  the  stag 
over  the  mountain,  pursuing  the  coney  to 
his  lair,  and  uptummg  the  turf  and  un- 
earthing the  mole,  or  such  like  noble  pur- 
suits; or  they  may  be  driving  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  visiting  boreal  or  Austral  Pole 
to  hear  the  grievances  of  their  shivering 
tribes  about  a  deficiency  of  heat  in  tbose 
quarters;  or  they  may  be  visiting  the  nude 
and  swarthy  tribes  of  the  tropics  to  hear 
their  grievances  about  an  excess  of  heat 
with  them;  or  possibly  they  have  gone  to 
Media  to  get  the  magi  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  how  they  can  drive  the  chariot  of 
their  derelictions  close  enough  to  their 
employers  not  to  arouse  ana  alarm  the 
denizens  of  the  "Dope."  Yet  they  are  quiet 
while  their  honor  and  the  interests  of  their 
employers  are  at  stake.  So  cry  aloud. 
Iconoclast,  and  spare  not;  they  must  be 
aroused. 

So,  in  conclusion,  would  gently  warn 
you  of  the  coming  wrath  or  storm  of  in- 
dignation that,  if  it  should  reach  cyclonic 
proportions  and  develop  into  modern  Euro- 
clydon,  you  may  have  to  call  upon  the 
spirits  of  woe  to  thicken  your  blood  to 
blockade  every  access  to  conscience,  shroud 
every  sensibility  in  your  nature  with  a 
dense,  chilly,  starless  night,  that  you  may 
be  impervious  of  all  feeling  or  remorse,  as 
a  destroyer  of  images. 

The  Man  from  Virginia. 


Jacksonville,  Pla. 

January  1,  being  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  seems  to  be  the  time  set  aside  by 
numerous  'people  to  make  resolutions  to 
quit  doing  many  things  that  they  should 
not  do — as  if  it  could  not  be  done  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  just  as  well.  My 
observation  is  that  anything  that  can't  be 
stopped  until  the  first  of  the  year  will  not 
be  stopped  for  long  then.  However,  any 
resolution  to  change  is  an  admission  of 
guilt  and  should  be  commended  for  the  ad- 
mission, if  for  nothing  else. 

In  reading  over  the  letters  from  the  cor- 
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respondents  in  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber Conductor  I  feel  sure  that  many 
brothers  desire  that  many  of  the  writers 
will,  on  January  1,  resolve  to  abstain  from 
knocking  the  Grand  Division  sessions,  the 
paid  chairmen,  etc  "Knocking"  sounds 
rather  harsh  to  aesthetic  ears,  so  they  have 
coined  the  word  "muck-raking."  A  recent 
writer  describes  the  latter  to  "be  the 
science  of  magnifying  the  few  flaws  or 
freckles  on  an  otherwise  fair  countenance, 
whether  it  be  the  countenance  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  corporation,  or  the  republic 
itself." 

Probably  a  good  many  have  noticed  a 
tendency^  lately,  on  the  part  of  quite  a  few 
writers  m  the  Conductor  to  muck-rake, 
their  particular  aim  being  the  paid  chair- 
men, cost  of  Grand  Division,  etc  As  a 
member  of  the  Order,  being  grateful  for 
what  it  has  done  for  me  as  a  conductor, 
feeling  that  it  will  continue  to  do  greater 
things,  and  knowing,  without  any  sem- 
blance of  doubt,  that  our  very  existence  as 
conductors  depends  on  the  organization,  I 
want  to  cite  a  few  facts;  and  though  they 
may  sound  harsh,  yet  it  is  with  no  unkind 
spirit,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  the  time  was 
opportune  for  some  one  to  speak.  Please 
refer  back  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
and  see  the  conductor,  "steamboating"  his 
way  over  the  road,  growing  hump-backed 
from  toting  links  and  pins,  leaving  the  ends 
of  his  fingers  in  many  instances  between 
mismatched  drawheads  as  an  evidence  that 
he  was  at  least  trying  to  work,  getting 
roasted  by  ofiicials  for  failure  to  get  in 
under  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  taking 
his  "dressing"  be  ordered  out  again  with- 
out sleep  or  rest — and  all  this  for  sixty  and 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  "Oh,  those 
were  old  fogy  days,"  I  hear  some  up-to- 
date  brothers  exclaim.  This,  I  must  ad- 
mit, is  partially  true;  but  did  you  ever 
consider  that  many  of  those  "old  fogies'* 
are  today  running  right  along^  by  your  side, 
handling  your  big  engines,  big  trains,  and 
big  eversrthing  else  equally  as  well  as  you? 

Having  paid  their  share  in  mone^, 
muscle,  blood  and  brain  in  raising  the  posi- 
tion of  conductor  to  its  present  plane,  they 
are  tmwilling  to  see  a  few,  who  have  just 
stepped  aboard  and  reaping  the  benefits 
that  the  "old  fogies"  suffered  so  much  for, 
tear  down  the  work  of  years  and  wreck 
the  good  old  shop  on  the  sea  of  uncertainty. 
I  know  human  nature  well  enough  to 
know  that  to  suddenl^r  take  one  from  a 
forty  or  fifty  dollar  job  and  place  him 
where  he  can  sign  the  pay  roll  for  $150  or 
S175  gives  him  a  mistaken  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  in  many  instances,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  can  almost  slap  himself  and 
exclaim,  "See  what  I  did."  Do  you  know 
what  Air  did?  Let  me  tell  you  one  in- 
stance: Four  years  ago  a  young  man  not 
then  old  enough  to  vote  gave  up  his  job 


as  a  country  carpenter  at  $1.50  per  day 
(when  he  had  work)  for  a  job  as  flagman 
on  one  of  our  Flonda  roads.  About  one 
year  ago  he  joined  our  Order.  Now  let's 
see  what  he  did.  He  paid  his  local  and 
grand  dues  and,  probably  one  or  two, small 
assessments  for  general  committee  work, 
the  whole  amounting  to  probably  $12  or 
$14,  and  last  month  signed  the  pay  roll 
for  over  $200,  and  had  more  rest  than  this 
great  big  government  says  he  is  entitled  to. 
As  an  impartial  juror,  would  you  give  him 
the  credit,  or  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors? 

"Tis  well  said  that  we  live  in  a  pro- 
gressive age  and  labor  organizations,  like 
everything  else,  are  making  progress.  Ex- 
perience has  proven  that  it  is  best  to  hold 
grand  conventions,  have  paid  chairmen, 
etc,  and  until  the  brains  of  this  organiza- 
tion adopt  some  more  progressive  mode 
of  procedure  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  the  present  plan  will  hold,  regard- 
less of  the  spasmodic  muck-raking  of  some 
know-it-all  that  has  yet  to  "cut  his  eye 
teeth." 

I  do  not  uphold  and  vouch  for  the  paid 
chairmen  as  a  whole,  but  I  do  stand  for  the 
position.  I  believe  in  some  instances  it 
would  be  well  to  change  the  chairmen,  I 
believe  that  the  very  best  man  we  can  get 
is  the  one  to  get,  and  the  making  of  a 
change,  rather  than  being  an  admission 
that  the  oflice  is  unnecessary,  is  proof  that 
progress  is  the  watchword  and  that  only 
men  bearing  the  stamp  of  fitness  are 
wanted. 

I  will  admit  that  the  cost  of  the  Grand 
Division  session,  when  ^ut  into  a  lump 
sum,  looks,  sounds,  and  is  large;  but  the 
cost  to  the  individual  member  is  a  trifle,  so 
small  that  many  times  this  amount  is 
thrown  away  by  many  every  month  in  need- 
less luxuries. 

In  applying  for  work  on  the  road  for 
which  I  work  it  is  necessary  to  answer 
various  questions  on  a  blank,  provided  by 
the  relief  department.  Sitting  m  the  yard- 
master's  oflice  a  few  days  ago  and  listening 
to  the  interrogation  of  a  son  of  Ham  who 
wanted  a  job,  I  was  struck  by  the  follow- 
ing: "In  case  you  are  injured,  whom  do 
you  want  notified?"  Answer:  "My  sister, 
Jane  Green."  Having  previously  said  he 
was  married,  I  asked  why  he  wanted  his 
sister  notified  instead  of  his  wife,  and  ven- 
tured the  suggestion  that  probably  he  and 
his  wife  were  not  living  together.  He  re- 
plied, "Oh,  yes'r,  we'se  living  together,  but 
right  now  we'se  not  exactly  stationary." 
The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  luce 
John  and  his  wife,  is  not  stationary,  but  is 
moving  ever  onward,  and  as  a  few  bar- 
nacles do  not  hinder  the  speed  of  a  ship, 
neither  will  a  few  hold  the  O.  R.  C.  back. 
I  think  that  if  the  few  who  are  trying  to 
find  fault  wotild  put  the  same  amount  of 
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energy  in  doing  what  they  could  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  Order,  they 
would  find  that  the  old  "ship*'  is  not  such 
a  bad  ship  after  aU. 

The  Order,  like  every  other  thing  that 
amounts  to  a  baubee,  needs  the  wise  coun- 
sel and  suggestions  of  those  interested,  but 
nothing  that  has  shown  its  worth  needs 
'Tcnocking" — so  let's  cut  it  out. 

Our  through  tourist  trains  from  the 
frozen  North  are  beginning  to  bring  into 
th»  fair  land  of  sunshine  countless  thou- 
sands to  whom  providence  has  been  kind 
enough  to  give  the  wherewithal  to  play  in 
the  sun  rather  than  working  in  the  snow. 
As  a  sort  of  good-natured  retaliation  we 
"Crackers,"  by  means  of  fast  freights,  are 
flooding  the  northern  markets  with  celery, 
lettuce,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  such  evidences 
of  spring;  and  while  you  may  be  contented 
with  your  position,  just  think  what  an  ad- 
vantage we  "Cradcers"  have.  We  get  a 
chance  at  you  whether  you  stay  at  home 
or  come  here.  This  double  opportunity,  I 
think,  is  the  cause  of  thousands  taking  up 
homes  and  farms  among  us,  and  in  a  few 
more  years,  at  the  present  rate,  a  man  will 
be  ashamed  to  say  he  is  not  a  Floridian. 

Hoping  that  every  one  had  a  good 
Christmas,  that  the  new  year  will  bring  you 
good  luck,  good  health,,  and  all  comforts 
belonging  to  those  who  deserve  them  or 
can  appreciate  them,  with  the  promise  to 
look  after  any  brother  or  sister  who  strays 
this  way,  and  to  take  care  of  them  until 
sent  for,  I  am,  yours,  this  year  as  last, 

W.  B.  W. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

If  any  person  thinks  that  Collins  Divi- 
sion No.  5  has  gone  out  of  business,  they 
should  have  attended  the  joint  installation 
of  officers  of  Monumental  Division  No.  81, 
L.  A.,  and  Collins  Division  No.  5.  The 
members  who  were  not  present  missed  a 
royal  good  time.  The  installing  officer  for 
the  Auxiliary  was  Sister  Leonard,  presi- 
dent of  Keystone  Division  No.  47.  Harris- 
burpT,  Pa.  The  sisters  of  No.  47  have  a 
president  to  be  proud  of;  her  charming 
manner  and  knowledge  of  the  Order 
should  mean  success  to  No.  47. 

Sister  Shipley  as  marshal  excelled  in  the 
graceful  and  dignified  manner  in  which  she 
conducted  the  new  officers  to  their  stations, 
while  the  stringed  orchestra,  playing  in- 
spiring music,  was  well  worth  turning  out 
to  hear. 

The  installing  officer  for  No.  5  was 
Brother  Golden,  in  which  position  he 
showed  great  proficiency,  for,  as  we  all 
know,  there  is  no  part  of  the  ritualistic 
work  of  the  Order  that  Brother  Golden 
does  not  know  from  A  to  Z. 

After  the  installation  of  officers,  refresh- 
ments were  served  by  the  ladies,  followed 
by  dancing,  which  continued  until  a  late 


hour,  the  dancing  master  of  the  occasion 
being  Brother  Charles  Free  of  No.  5.  Hats 
oflF,  brothers,  to  the  ladies  of  No.  81. 

My  dear  brothers,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Order?  This  is  getting  to  be  a  serious 
question.  We  want  to  talk  more  and  write 
more  about  this.  I  asked  a  conductor  wh& 
has  had  a  train  for  some  time— but  still  a 
member  of  the  trainmen — to  allow  me  to 
send  in  his  application  for  membership  in 
the  O.  R.  C  His  answer  was,  "Show  we 
three  good  reasons  for  changing  and  I  will 
fill  out  the  application."  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  brothers  on  this 
subject.  No.  5  is  doing  very  nicely,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  not  getting  the 
new  members  we  should. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  re- 
ported in  the  Division  lately,  which  I 
deeply  regret. 

The  social  gatherings  have  been  more 
numerous  than  heretofore  at  the  homes 
of   the   different    members   of  the   Order. 

Brother  B.  R.  Parker,  one  of  the  old 
members  of  No.  5,  has  been  taken  from^ 
our  midst.  This  sad  and  deplorable  acci- 
dent occurred  December  5,  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Having  known 
Brother  Parker  personally  for  many  years, 
this  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me  as  well 
as  his  many  other  friends.  Brother  Par- 
ker was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  his 
superior  officers  and  all  who  knew  him 
personally.  I  cannot  but  recall  what  he 
once  said  to  me :  "I  try  to  do  my  duty 
and  fulfill  the  obligations  which  the  com- 
4)any  requires  of  me,  though  it  may  seem 
harsh  to  others."  His  bereaved  wife  and 
daughter  have  our  profound  sympathy  in* 
the  loss  of  a  husband  and  father. 

Horace  N.  Geary. 


Union  Meeting 

On  Sunday,  December  10,  1911.  a  com- 
mittee from  Lodge  No.  58,  B.  R.  T.,  Lodge 
408,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  Divisions  206,  O.  R.  C, 
and  720  and  460,  R.  of  L.  E.,  met  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Leland  hotel,  Springfield, 
111.,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  hold 
a  union  meeting  at  Springfield,  111.,  Febru- 
ary 26-29,  1912,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  expression  of  the 
meeting. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments is  exerting  every  effort  and  making 
extensive  preparations  to  make  it  one  of 
the  largest  union  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
state,  not  only  in  members  in  attendance, 
but  in  point  of  entertainment  for  the  visit- 
ing members.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone 
to  make  the*  meeting  a  success  and  to  en- 
tertain the  visiting  brothers  and  their  fam- 
ilies while  here.  The  first  day,  Februarys 
26,  will  be  devoted  to  receiving  the 
brothers  and  their  families,  procuring  ac- 
commodations and  getting  acquainted;  the 
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second  day,  the  27th,  there  will  be  a  pub- 
lic meeting  held  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing at  which  prominent  speakers  of  the 
state  and  the  grand  officers  of  the  four 
orders  will  address  the  public;  the  28th 
will  be  devoted  to  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
four  organizations  for  an  expression  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  all 
present;  the  last  day,  the  29th,  there  will 
be  a  banquet  at  the  New  Leland  hotel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ball  in  the  banquet  hall;  the 
committee  having  secured  the  banquet  hall 
and  the  sun  room  of  the  New  Leland  hotel, 
one  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  as  headquarters  for  the  visiting 
members  and  their  wives.  They  have  also 
secured  a  rate  at  the  hotel  of  one  dollar 
per  day.  The  rates  at  the  other  hotels 
will  be  given  when  obtained,  bv  circular 
letters  sent  to  the  various  Divisions. 

Springfield,  by  reason  of  its  location  and 
being  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
and  possessing  many  attractions  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  visiting  brothers,  feels 
that  an  injustice  would  be  done  its  mem- 
bers if  they  did  not  meet  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse and  large  attendance  from  the  other 
Divisions  and  Lodges.  We  assure  every 
one  attending  that  this  meeting  will  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  entertainments  of 
your  life,  besides  the  good  that  naturally 
flows  from  a  joint  meeting  of  the  four 
organizations. 

An  elaborate  program  is  being  arranged 
by  the  committee  on  arrangements,  and  we 
promise  every  one  who  attends  a  good 
time.  Springfield  has  never  had  a  union 
meeting  of  the  four  organizations;  it  be- 
ing the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
centrally  located,  it  is  felt  by  all  concerned 
that  the  members  of  the  four  organizations 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success. 

The  program  of  entertainment  will  be 
mailed  under  separate  cover  to  each  Divi- 
sion, and  we  trust  the  same  will  attract  the 
members  of  the  various  Orders  to  attend 
the  meeting.  (Signed) 

J.  A.  Clements,  Chairman. 
H.  H.  CoLLEY,  Secretary. 
W.  P.  Sheehan,  Treasurer. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  year  1911  has  passed  into  history, 
and  great  advances  have  been  made  all 
along  the  line;  this  is  especially  true  of 
social  and  economic  questions.  The  world 
was  better  December  31,  1911,  than  it  was 
December  31,  1910,  and  let  us  hope  it  will 
be  better  December  31,  1912,  than  it  was 
January  1,  1912. 

R.  B.  Hawkins  Division  114  had  its 
share  in  this  good  work,  and  has  made 
wonderful  progress  in  the  past  year  in  pro- 
moting fratemalism  and  good  fellowship, 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  able  man- 
ner in  which    our    genial    brother,    G.  L. 


Pyle,  as  chief  conductor,  handled  his  office ; 
much  praise  is  due  him  for  his  good  work,, 
and  Division  114  once  more  has  reason  to- 
congratulate  itself  on  its  good  selection  for 
chief  conductor  in  1911. 

Brother  Charles  Howard  takes  charge 
for  1912  and  his  popularity  and  many  good 
qualities,  together  with  his  devotion  to  the 
Order  and  its  members,  promise  many  good 
things  for  Division  114  in  1912.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  we  may  expect,  and  which 
brought  out  many  commendatory  remarks,. 
Brother  Howard  obligated  two  new  mem- 
bers at  his  first  meeting  as  chief  conductor, 
and  conducted  the  entire  proceedings  with- 
out the  use  of  a  ritual.  I  would  like  to  see 
every  chief  conductor  in  the  Order  emu- 
late Brother  Howard's  example. 

Brother  C.  M.  Zeth,  who  is  one  of  our 
hardest  workers  for  the  good  of  the  Order 
and  is  very  popular,  both  as  a  member  of 
Division  114  and  as  a  conductor  on  the  P. 
R.  R.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  inspector  of  efficiency  for  the  Pittsburgh 
division  of  the  P.  R.  R.  It  is  a  well 
merited  promotion,  and  no  better  man 
could  have  been  selected  for  the  position; 
our  only  regret  is  that  his  official  position 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  as 
chairman  of  the  local  committee  of  adjust- 
ment and  member  of  the  general  commit- 
tee for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East,  two 
positions  he  has  so  ably  filled  for  a  number 
of  years.  Brother  Zeth  was  an  ideal  com- 
mitteeman, combinine:  the  two  most  essen- 
tial qualities;  he  was  always  safely  con- 
servative, but  always  a  stayer. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  members 
made  a  resolution  to  read  every  page  of 
every  number  of  the  Conductor  for  the 
year  1912.  Brother  Kellogg  is  right  when 
he  says  we  should  read  every  page,  and 
especially  the  good  common  sense  letters 
of  Brother  Kellogg.  If  the  Conductor  was 
read  and  studied  more  carefully  we  would 
perhaps  be  more  enlightened  on  matters 
that  concern  the  good  of  the  Order.  For 
instance,  how  many  members  study  the 
monthly  report  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  De- 
partment and  keep  posted?  A  careful  study 
of  this  report  would  settle  many  arguments 
about  disbursing  the  surplus  and  reserve 
fund,  without  which  we  would  have  no 
guarantee  that  all  claims  would  be  promptly 
met.  Here  are  a  few  figures  taken  from 
the  report  in  the  November  (1911)  Con- 
ductor: In  September,  1911,  we  had 
43,370  members  of  all  classes  in  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Department,  insured  for  a  total  of 
$81,576,000.  Practically  all  of  these  claims 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  next  forty  years, 
which  would  be  an  average  of  $2,039,400  a 
year,  while  the  actual  assessments  at  the 
time  of  this  report  would  amount  to  only 
$1,343,064  per  year  to  the  credit  of  the 
Mortuary  Fund.  Now,  brother,  if  you  arc 
a  knocker  of  the  reserve  or  surplus  to  the 
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credit  of  the  Mortuary  Fund,— and  there 
are  some  I  know,— or  if  you  think  this 
fund  should  be  scattered  among  the  mem- 
bers, just  lay  your  little  hammer  down  a 
few  minutes  and  get  out  your  pencil  and 
figure  out  what  would  happen  without  it  in 
case  of  a  severe  epidemic  or  a  prolonged 
depression  with  no  new  members  commg 
in.  The  average  monthly  assessment,  based 
on  the  report  for  September,  1911,  counting 
two  of  the  double-header  assessments  each 
year  in  the  Mortuary  Fund,  would  amount 
to  $95,172.  The  number  of  claims  paid  in 
this  month  was  thirty-four,  amounting  to 
$67,000,  and  this  was  a  light  month  for 
claims.  The  number  of  claims  is  approxi- 
mately seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  a 
thousand  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Depart- 
ment membership  at  that  time.  During  the 
month  of  Au^st,  191L  we  had  fifty-two 
claims,  amounting  to  $92,000 ;  it  would  take 
one  1.04  per  cent  of  1,000  to  use  up  the  en- 
tire monthly  average.  The  $8&,000  in 
claims  paid  in  August  was  $10,799  more 
than  the  single  assessment  for  that  month 
amounted  to.  Now  you  see  what  a  very 
small  percentage  of  mcrease  in  the  mor- 
tality of  the  43,870  members  it  would  take 
if  continued  for  a  few  months  to  eat  up  the 
$637,526.15  surplus  reported  September  30, 
1911. 

No  one  would  be  more  glad  than  myself, 
— being  past  the  age  limit  and  physically 
disqualified  for  the  work  to  which  I  gave 
so  many  years  of  my  life, — ^if  a  way  could 
be  found  for  paying  at  least  a  part  of  the 
insurance  to  old  or  disabled  members  who 
are  down  and  out,  but  even  though  I  lose 
out  myself  finally  I  know  that  the  safety 
of  our  Mutual  Benefit  Department  lies  in 
rigidly  maintaining  our  Reserve  Fund  and 
keeping  the  Mortuary  Fund  well  in  ad- 
vance of  all  requirements.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  some  of  our  younger  members  who, 
like  myself,  are  handicapped,  now  combat- 
ing race  suicide,  will  have  reached  my  age 
and  condition,  a  way  will  have  been  de- 
vised to  take  care  of  them  if  not  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  Relief  Fund.  Let  us 
hope  there  will  be,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances dare  we  use  any  of  the  Reserve 
Fund  for  this  purpose. 

James  B.  Gauss. 

Amory,  Miss. 

Amory  Division  207  met  at  its  hall  on 
Main  street  at  6:30  p.  m.  January  1,  where 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  publicly 
installed,  followed  by  a  banquet.  Brother 
C.  R.  Jordan  acted  as  instalhng  officer,  as- 
sisted by  Brother  F.  J.  Lee  as  marshal 
This  is  Brother  Glazier's  second  term  as 
chief  conductor  and  we  owe  much  for  the 
manifestation  on  his  part 

Wc  arc  indeed  glad  to  note  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Brother  H.  L.  Blankenbaker  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  this  being  his  fifth 


year;  the  capability  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  filled  this  office  lave  been  a  matter 
of  comment 

At  the  close  of  the  installation  cere- 
monies congratulations  were  paid  to 
Brother  Jordan  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  work.  After  a  short 
recess  we  were  ushered  to  the  beautifully 
decorated  tables,  about  two  hundred  being 
present 

We  feel  grateful  to  the  ladies  for  their 
support  in  making  this  occasion  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  Division  207;  they 
saw  to  it  that  all  present  were  sumptu- 
ously dined.  We  will  long  remember  Miss 
Vera  Glazier  for  serving  as  organist,  who 
rendered  several  musical  selections,  and 
Brother  McCoy  for  so  nicely  decorating  the 
hall. 

This  was  a  grand  and  glorious  meeting, 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  only  were  conduct- 
ors present,  but  officers  of  the  company 
and  the  general  public  Several  addresses 
were  made  which  will  tend  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  between  employer,  em- 
ploye and  and  the  public,  and  we  are  look- 
ing forward  with  interest  to  our  next  pub- 
lic installation.  Since  railroads  are  looked 
on  by  many  as  a  common  enemy,  we  fed 
that  these  meetings  will  bring  about  a  kin- 
dred feeling  as  regards  the  public  toward 
railroads.  Hon.  J.  A.  Mayfield,  mayor  of 
Amory,  made  a  very  impressive  talk  con- 
cerning co-operation  of  city  and  railroad; 
that  railroad  men  had  the  determination  to 
do  things  and  had  manifested  much  inter- 
est in  the  upbuilding  of  Amory.  Brother 
Hasell  talked  on  the  origin  of  our  Order, 
its  growth  in  the  past  forty-four  years,  its 
protection  in  many  ways,  and  how  it  made 
better  conductors,  morally,  etc.  Assistant 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Maring  talked  to  us 
on  friendship,  and  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent J.  F.  Liston  talked  on  loyalty.  Others 
made  interesting  talks,  and  the  writer  is 
indeed  sorry  that  space  will  not  permit 
giving  in  detail  the  several  addresses  made. 

F.  J.  Lkb. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Division  103  has  in  its  membership  many 
loyal  members,  and  the  entire  370  woula 
make  one  mighty  regiment  when  it  comes 
to  battle  for  the  right  of  its  brothers.  If 
every  member  of  the  Order  would  get  his 
thinking  qualities  at  work  and  plan  a 
future  for  himself  it  would  eventually 
gather  a  source  of  help  that  all  could  be 
benefited  by. 

So  many  members,  while  in  their  prime, 
do  not  plan  for  the  future;  they  surely 
think  of  the  past  and  will  say,  "If  I  only 
knew  a  few  years  ago  what  I  now  know. 
what  a  different  plan  I  would  have  laid 
out."  Then  why  do  you  not  give  heed  to 
your  older  and  more  experienced  brothers 
who  are  giving  their  past  experience  for 
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your  benefit?  There  are,  I  dare  say,  one- 
tenth  of  the  members  who  have  passed  the 
half-century  mark,  each  having  a  grievance 
with  himself  for  his  past  life.  Why  is  not 
his  experience  worth  a  great  deal  to  you 
youi^ger  brothers?  Then  when  it  comes  to 
electing  a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Division, 
is  it  not  then  that  you  uould  be  careful  in 
selecting  some  one  to  make  laws  to  protect 
you  when  you  grow  older.  You  are  now 
in  a  position,  while  young,  to  fight  your 
own  battles,  but  in  after  years  it  may  be- 
come necessary  for  you  to  solicit  aid  from 
your  brothers;  then  it  becomes  your  duty 
to  be  informed,  and  find  the  defective  parts 
that  must  be  separated  and  to  use  only  that 
which  stands  for  you,  as  well  as  for 
himself. 

The  Order  teaches  fidelity,  justice  and 
charity :  Fidelity  meaning  right  doing,  faith- 
fulness; justice,  the  right  doing  to  every 
one ;  charity,  a  feeling  of  kindness  to  every 
one.  If  these  teachings  are  followed  up 
and  practiced  by  all  brothers,  I  dare  say 
there  would  never  be  any  McNamaras,  or 
followers  of  such. 

There  is  a  duty  to  be  performed  by  one 
and  all  of  us,  so  let  that  be  fulfilled;  do 
not  ask,  why  was  this  or  that  done  at  a 
meeting  a  few  Sundays  ago,  but  come  out 
to  the  Division  meetings  and  help  to  make 
your  and  your  brother's  welfare  what  it 
should  be, — ^a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and 
a  success  to  both  you  and  your  brother. 

The  great  battles  that  were  fought  by 
our  noble  Union  soldiers  would  never  have 
been  accomplished  if  they  had  not  been 
loyal  to  their  captain  and  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  the  ever  saying  of  "where  there 
is  union  there  is  strength"  is  one  grand 
motto  if  lived  up  to.  Why,  then,  cannot 
this  great  bodv  of  soldiers  be  as  successful? 
They  can  if  the  right  tactics  are  used. 

Our  old  soldiers  of  the  rail  have  fought 
many  hardships  that  our  younger  recruits 
never  had  to  encounter,  and  there  should 
be  a  reward  for  them  in  the  way  of  some 
compensation  where  they  could  get  some 
benefit  while  living.  Our  younger  field  of- 
ficers should  appreciate  the  fact  that  their 
burdens  have  been  made  lighter  and  more 
prosperous  by  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
aged  brothers  in  bringing  about  present 
conditions  of  wage  and  equipments,  al- 
though thev  could  be  better.  But  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  our  money  that  bank- 
ers have  the  use  of  and  profit  by  is  still  a 
mystery  of  what  to  do  with  the  old  con- 
ductor. How  many  brothers  take  into  con- 
sideration the  vast  amount  of  money  that 
passes  through  these  banks  and  what  it 
means  to  them?  Who  is  the  real  bene- 
ficiary? If  you  are  squeezed  out  by  extra 
assessments  and  compelled  to  withdraw, 
what  becomes  of  that  money  you  have  long 
been  paying?  Is  it  given  back  to  you? 
Not  yet    Who  is  the  gainer?    Not  the  old 


conductor,  for  he  has  been  trying  these 
many  years  to  get  some  aid  from  his 
brothers  who  in  a  few  more  years  will  join 
the  ranks  of  his  age  limit  brother;  then 
you  will  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  think 
and  act.  If  the  financiers  of  this  great 
universe  should  wait  until  the  enemy  was 
upon  them  they  would  be  helpless ;  but  they 
do  not  wait,  their  keenness  is  always  far 
ahead,  and  they  know,  long  before  the 
enemy  reaches  them,  that  tJieir  barracks 
are  sufliciently  strong,  but  the  poor  con- 
ductor eats  a  big  fat  possum  and  lies  down 
and  sleeps  and  dreams  of  how  he  was  rich, 
and  independent,  but  on  awaking  finds  he 
must  go  to  the  express  oflice  and  send  in 
his  remittance,  as  the  auditor  is  calling  for 
it.  Ever  happen  to  you?  Then  you  go 
down  to  the  station  for  your  next  run  out 
and  find  a  letter  to  report  to  the  general 
superintendent  on  your  arrival.  You  go 
before  your  superior  officer  to  hear  the 
verdict,  all  the  time  thinking  of  what  is 
to  become  of  you ;  then  you  remember  that 
you  were  not  a  good  attendant  at  Division 
meetings,  and  was  not  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  wonder  "why  there  had 
not  been  something  done  for  us  older 
brothers."  Now  is  the  time,  while  you  are 
employed,  to  legislate  for  yourself, 
brothers,  and  do  not  get  that  sluggishness 
and  forget  that  you  must  be  up  and  doing 
for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  brothers. 
Remember  that,  some  day,  you  are  going 
to  get  old  and  may  meet  with  misfortune 
like  many  who  now  are  excluded  by  that 
bumping  block,  "Age  Limit" 

It's  time  you  were  getting  wise  and  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  you  are  making  a 
nice  feather  bed  for  a  few  and  using  a 
straw  bed  for  yourself.  Get  the  habit  and 
suggest  some  plan, — ^as  we  all  have  ideas 
of  our  own, — suggestions  of  many  go  to 
make  a  good  one.  If  this  matter  of  age 
limit  was  thrashed  out  with  our  grand  of- 
ficers and  have  them  see  that  their  efforts 
were  used  in  placing  those  who  are  able 
(and  there  are  many),  I  feel  then  that  they 
are  doing  as  much  as  if  they  were  adjust- 
ing some  schedule  of  wages  to  benefit  a 
few. 

Years  ago,  the  Osier  idea  was  that  a 
man  of  50  was  too  old  for  new  enterprises, 
but  times  are  different  now.  England  is 
awake  to  the  fact,  and  "too  young  at  60"  is 
their  slogan.  The  new  lord  mayor  of  Loi- 
don  is  81  years  old,  and  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury is  86  years,  and  the  general  manager 
you  are  working  under  today  is  no  sprmg 
chicken, — if  he  was  he  would  not  be  there, 
because  he  could  not  have  had  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  necessary  for  such  a 
position.  Then  why  is  not  a  conductor  of 
long  service  and  experience  valuable  to 
them?  Has  not  a  man  of  such  age  a 
broader  outlook  on  life,  more  cares,  true? 
But  there  has  been  no  real  legislation  for 
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the  old  conductor,  so  get  busy  and  do  not 
let  this  matter  pass  the  next  Grand  Divi- 
sion unnoticed.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has 
the  book  of  rules  committed  to  memory 
who  is  the  best  conductor,  nor  the  brake- 
man  who  can  switch  a  train  the  quickest 
and  mash  a  few  drawbars  and  throw  a 
switch  under  a  car  and  make  any  headway 
and  be  thoughtful  of  his  duty  as  an  em- 
ploye and  a  profitable  subject  for  his  em- 
ployer. If  he  is  such,  when  he  grows 
older  he  becomes  wiser  and  more  fitted  for 
such  duty. 

Now  my  earnest  wishes  are  for  every 
brother  to  get  interested  in  this  matter  and 
legislate  for  yourself  when  you  get  old. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  this.  Make  a 
feather  bed  for  yourself.  The  company 
needs  your  knowledge  and  experience, — 
they  would  be  in  a  deplorable  condition 
with  all  new  men,  would  they  not?  They 
realize  the  fact,  but  they  want  to  make  you 
like  it;  will  not  do  to  have  so  many  on 
the  pension  list.  You  just  show  them  that 
you  are  a  necessity,  strong  and  able-bodied 
physically  and  mentally  at  60 — and  there 
are  many  at  such  age. 

C  E.  Warren. 


Springfield,  Mo. 

Division  321  will  be  delighted  and  re- 
joiced when  the  news  comes  to  us  that  our 
long  known  and  often  tried  Brother  C.  H. 
Hasell  has  been  elected  general  chairman 
of  the  Frisco  System.  Brother  Hasell 
^through  his  efforts  has  had  the  pleasure 
during  the  year  1911  of  seeini?  fifty-nine 
conductors  and  brothers  reinstated,  and  he 
takes  great  pride  in  working  for  the  good 
of  the  O.  R.  C.  at  all  times  and  places,  and 
the  writer  can  look  back  some  twenty  years 
and  when  Division  321  was  first  given  its 
charter  there  were  only  a  few  members 
then,  and  "Charley,"  as  he  is  known  to 
all,  carried  Division  321  around  upon  his 
shoulders  for  several  years ;  but  you  could 
always  find  him  working  for  the  interests 
and  the  upbuilding  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  of 
Division  321,  and  he  was  there  "with  the 
gfoods"  any  time  the  Division  had  a  meet- 
ing. The  members  of  Division  321  are 
more  than  anxious  to  see  our  worthy 
brother  again  elected  to  succeed  himself,  as 
we  feel  that  he  can  do  us  all  more  good 
than  a  new  man  who  would  have  to  learn 
the  work,  learn  to  know  the  high  officials 
and  learn  the  members  and  their  Divi- 
sions; and  if  you  will  look  uj)  Brother 
Hasell's  record  as  general  chairman  for 
the  Frisco  System  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  he  never  gets  tired,  but  pushes  for- 
ward at  all  times  for  the  good  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  O.  R.  C. 

With  regret  and  sorrow  in  our  hearts, 
and  sympathy  for  the  family,  Division  821 
attended  the  funeral  of  Brother  J.  A. 
Johnson,  who  died  January  1   from  heart 


failure.  Brother  Johnson  was  a  charter 
member  and  held  the  respect  and  regard 
of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him,  and  he  was  an  O.  R.  C.  man  at  heart 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  he  loved  the  work 
and  loved  to  attend  Division  meetings.  He 
leaves  to  mourn  his  loss  a  devoted  wife 
and  two  loving  and  devoted  daughters, 
who  will  have  the  helping  hand  of  the  O. 
R.  C.  Brother  Johnson  had  run  a  train 
out  of  Springfield  for  the  past  thirty  years 
and  was  a  good  conductor,  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing,  a  Mason  and  a  true  friend 
to  all  mankind.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes. 
W.  M.  Hansell. 


New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Huguenot  Division  561  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  "red  letter"  days,  but  Sunday,  De- 
cember 10,  1911,  was  a  little  higher  colored 
than  an^  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  the 
celebration  of  the  third  joint  installation 
ceremonies  of  Huguenot  Division  561  and 
Manhattan  Division  200  (L.  A.). 

About  three  hundred  members  and 
guests  attended,  coming  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Our  joint  entertainment  committee  got 
to  work  early,  and  had  all  plans  well  in 
hand,  as  the  results  showed.  Our  motto, 
"A  meal  unshared  is  food  unblessed,"  was 
fully  lived  up  to,  as  our  first  section  of  the 
"Dining  Room  Special"  seated  208.  Enter- 
ing the  banquet  hall  to  the  inspiring  music 
of  the  Coughlin  Sisters'  orchestra  (Brother 
and  Sister  Coughlin*s  daughters),  our 
guests  stood  a  few  minutes  and  sang  a 
verse  of  "America."  When  seated,  they 
proceeded  to  do  justice  to  the  turkey,  ham, 
sausage,  salads,  ice  cream,  cake,  coffee  din- 
ner spread  before  them.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  nearly  100  more  guests  and  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Divisions  soon  followed. 

Our  regular  meeting  hour,  2  p.  m.,  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  installation  ceremonies 
followed. 

This  Division,  like  the  Huguenots  of  old, 
believes  in  progress  and  education,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  shifted  its  officers  around  a 
little  to  give  the  other  brothers  a  chance 
to  learn  how  to  preside  and  be  prepared 
for  advancement. 

Not  being  able  to  elect  to  office  those 
brothers  who  are  also  members  of  the  B. 
of  R.  T.,  restricted  us  somewhat  in  the 
choice  of  our  candidates  and  officers,  and 
though  we  had  lots  of  good  material  for 
the  various  chairs  and  stations,  yet  we  d« 
not  like  to  pass  by  the  good  hard-working 
brothers. 

Past  Chief  Conductor  J.  W.  Keeton  of 
this  Division  was  the  installing  officer,  and 
by  his  fine  delivery  and  letter-perfect  woric 
surprised  his  friends  and  delighted  his 
brothers.  Brother  Keeton  was  our  first 
chief  conductor,  and  by  his  able  manage  • 
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tnent  has  brought  the  Division  up  to  its 
present  high  standard  of  success.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Brother  H.  D.  F.  Palmer 
as  marshal. 

The  sisters  of  Manhattan  Division  200 
(L.  A.)  then  took  charge,  and  under  the 
Erection  of  Sister  E.  E.  Emmet  of  Frank- 
lin Division  (who  is  also  district  deputy), 
assisted  by  Sister  Ed  Post  of  Manhattan 
Division  as  marshal,  the  officers  of  Man- 
hattan Division  200  were  duly  installed. 

Music,  presentation  of  gifts,  speeches, 
songs,  Merry  Christmas,  Happy  New  Year, 
good  wishes  to  all,  then  home. 

Huguenot  Division  561  unites  in  this 
holiday  message  to  all  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  these  great  Orders. 

F.  A.  Shutes. 


Portland,  Me. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  read  the  let- 
ter of  C.  Petty  in  the  December  Conductor, 
although,  to  my  mind,  he  did  not  come  half 
hard  enough.  It  pleases  me  that  there  are 
some  conductors  who  have  minds  of  their 
own  and  are  not  puffed  up  with  this  wave 
of  sufficiency  and  satisfaction  which  per- 
meates the  Order,  and  is  so  freely  quoted 
in  the  Conductor. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  if  the  Con- 
•UCTOR  was  a  conductors'  organ  or  a  sub- 
sidy of  the  Employes'  and  Investors'  Asso- 
ciation. I  may  talk  plain,  but,  in  that  case, 
there  will  be  small  chance  for  a  misunder- 
standing. When  Mr.  Kellogg  was  editor 
of  the  Conductor  I  used  to  read  his  edi- 
torials with  pleasure  and  pride  in  his 
ability,  but  since  he  has  changed  his  voca- 
tion I  have  grown  to  dislike  his  attitude 
and  writings.  I  never  did  like  to  be  led 
around  by  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  or  a  cigar. 
Nor  do  I  care  for  these  mutual  admiration 
meetings,  where  the  big  bugs  get  together 
and  throw  smoke  and  bouquets  at  each 
other,  because  our  wants  and  desires  are 
not  mutual.  And  all  such  expressions  of 
mutuality  must  necessarily  be  not  in  good 
faith,  for  when  the  veil  is  removed  we  find 
the  same  hard  and  opposing  business  prop- 
ositions to  face. 

I  have  read  and  re-read  such  communi- 
cations as  have  come  within  my  reach  in 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  this  association, 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  single  thing 
that  impressed  me  as  being  fact  and  con- 
vincing argument  on  an^  line  whatever.  It 
speaks  of  favoring  legislation  in  favor  of 
the  railroads,  and  an^  railroad  man  would 
do  that  if  the  legislation  merited  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  kindly  promise  not 
to  oppose  any  merited  legislation  (nothing 
about  assist)  in  our  behalf.  Such  a  weak- 
kneed  promise  as  that  would  bear  watch- 
ing. What  does  this  promise  amount  to, 
anyway?  Do  they  speak  for  the  railroads? 
If  not,  what  does  the  promise  amount  to? 
And  if  we  are  to  infer  that,  to  some  extent. 


they  do  represent  the  railroads,  have  they 
(the  railroads)  kept  the  promise?  Such 
an  association  does  not  seem  to  me  con- 
sistent, for  when  the  veil  is  lifted  we  are 
still  opposing  forces.  Mr.  Kellogg  says  in 
his  December  letter  that  the  old  saying 
that  "straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  is  a  true  one."  This  is  true  enough, 
but  the  wind  sometimes  changes  when  we 
least  expect  it. 

In  the  December  Conductor  Mr.  Kellogg 
writes  in  an  elaborate  way  of  how  the 
Order  has  reached  its  limit,  if  possible,  in 
achievements,  and  in  the  October  (Con- 
ductor he  says  that  "between  80,000  and 
100,000  employes  are  laid  off"  and  that  we 
will  have  increased  work  and  responsi- 
bility, thereby  operating  the  road  with 
fewer  employes  (which  has  proved  true  to 
the  letter).  But  in  that  case,  with  these 
men  laid  off  and  the  conductor  doing  his 
own  work  and  the  work  of  a  brakeman, 
where  is  the  perfection  in  unionism  that 
he  lauds  in  the  December  Conductor? 

Perhaps  the  conductor  can  do  the  work 
of  another  brakeman  for  a  small  and  paltry 
raise.  But  can  Mr.  Kellogg  call  it  a  raise 
when  we  leave  the  conditions  such  that  a 
conductor  is  forced  to  do  the  work  of  a 
brakeman  who  has  been  removed  from  his 
train  and  where,  in  this  section,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  needed?  This  may  seem 
so  to  some,  and  to  men  receiving  a  nice 
fat  salary  for  holding  down  an  office  chair 
and  three  meals. 

Some  say  that  ministers  don't  know  any- 
thing about  business.  It  would  seem  that 
some  men  have  been  preaching  so  long  that 
they  have  lost  all  memory  of  railroad  con- 
ditions and  hardships,  and  what  they  hear 
falls  on  them  like  kisses.  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  would  be  a  good  lesson  for  some  of 
our  members  to  get  back  into  the  service 
in  order  to  come  into  touch  with  conditions 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  believe.  If 
Mr.  Kellogg  thinks  we  have  reached  our 
limit,  I  think  that  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  possibly  sooner,  he  will  have  his  eyes 
opened,  and  quite  forcibly. 

We  have  often  heard  of  a  rumored  cut  in 
wages  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
railroads  to  secure  a  raise  in  rates.  It 
seems  as  if  the  exponents  of  this  cause 
would  take  a  back  seat,  but  they  don't  seem 
to  know  when  they  have  received  the 
"count"  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission gave  them  this,  and  after  a  fair 
trial.  Why  not  drop  it?  If  there  is  any 
one  in  the  Order  who  can  prove  this  he 
can  do  more  than  the  high-priced  lawyers 
of  the  railroads  could  do,  and  will  be  a 
very  valuable  man  to  any  railroad  for  that 
reason. 

What  does  Mr.  Kellogg  know  about  my 
wages  and  conditions?  I  want  to  tell  him 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  suggest 
that  brothers  in  other  sections  tell  theirs 
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and  I  wish  every  section  might  be  heard 
from  so  that  we  can  compare  ^nd  assist 
each  other  into  a  general  knowledge  of 
conditions  everywhere,  and  at  the  same 
time  using  the  columns  of  the  Conductor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conductors.  In  the 
recent  raise  in  wages  we  agreed  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  double-heading.  What  was 
the  result?  No  agreement  could  be  reached, 
not  even  car  limit,  extra  compensation  or 
men  to  help  man  the  trains.  What  do  the 
generous  and  large-hearted  railroads  do 
after  this  era  of  good  feeling  when  we,  in 
our  elation  over  a  raise  in  wages,  leave  the 
bars  down?  They  come  home  and  pull  off 
train  after  train,  and  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
brothers  are  out  of  work,  with  not  one 
word  of  regret  or  encouragement  from  the 
officials.  On  my  division  of  the  B.  &  M. 
the  freight  business  has  been  taken  away 
and  sent  over  a  parallel  route,  and  we  have 
no  agreement  whereby  we  can  go  with  the 
business.  Men  who,  after  twenty  years  of 
service  have  felt  that  they  were  secure, 
have  purchased  homes  and  their  terminals 
have  been  changed  so  that  they  can't  live 
at  home.  In  my  own  case,  I  had  a  regu- 
lar run,  but  now  I  am  the  second  youngest 
man  to  hold  a  regular  extra,  and  have  to 
deadhead  home  (fifty  miles  and  back) 
every  other  day  to  get  home  at  all.  This 
with  a  ten  years'  rating  as  a  conductor  this 
month  (January)  and  eighteen  years  in  the 
service  in  May.  And  how  about  the  men 
out  of  work  with  six  years'  service  to  their 
credit?  Are  they  not  our  brothers?  It 
really  means  suffering  and  falling  behind 
and  out.  Admiral  Dewey  calls  for  four 
new  battleships.  I  say  double  up  on  the 
Protective  Fund.  It  is  possible  that  Paul 
Revere  may  ride  again. 

W.  L.  Thompson. 


Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Well  done,  my  good  and  faithful  brother ; 
you  have  pleased  us  all  for  the  past  year, 
you  can  do  better  in  1912,  and  may  it  be 
so.  As  all  officers  were  re-elected,  there 
must  be  some  sign  of  the  harmony  and 
pleasure  existing  among  us. 

On  January  6  the  ladies  of  Chillocco 
Division  289  met  with  us  in  our  hall,  where 
our  officers  were  installed  jointly.  The 
ladies  did  very  fine  work.  Our  critic  was 
there  looking  for  something  to  say,  but 
after  the  last  word  was  said  by  their  pre- 
siding officer,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Crzig,  they  were 
given  the  big  hand  for  their  beautiful  and 
successful  work. 

Past  Chief  Conductor  Reed  officiated  at 
our  installation,  Brother  G.  A.  Cox  acting 
as  marshal.  Every  movement  was  made 
to  the  time  of  excellent  music,  furnished 
by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day.  After  the  installation 
a  very  pretty  little  program  of  music,  in- 
strumental and  vocal,  was  furnished  by 
members  of  our  families  and  by  brothers. 


At  the  close  Brother  Reed  discovered  a 
most  inviting  scent  coming  from  the  ban- 
quet hall  and  cautioned  all  against  getting 
hurt  in  the  grand  rush.  However,  the  run 
was  made  without  a  wreck,  and,  needless 
to  say,  no  one  went  away  hungry.  We 
were  informed  that  our  out-of-town  mem- 
bers present  were  well  pleased. 

Sinned. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Division  303  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and 
Monon  Division  89  held  joint  public  instal- 
lation of  officers  at  the  hall  of  the  latter 
December  10  last.  After  the  general  order 
of  business  was  dispatched  the  entire  com- 
pany, 125  in  number,  repaired  to  our  ban- 
queting hall,  where  light  refreshments  were 
served  and  many  entertaining  after-dinner 
speeches  listened  to,  chief  of  which  was  one 
from  Brother  J.  W.  McCann.  Brother  J. 
W.  Whedon  was  toastmaster  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  him  and  his  associates. 
Brothers  Brady  and  Ragland,  is  due  the 
credit  of  making  the  whole  affair  a  com- 
plete success. 

Brother  C.  S.  Dodson,  who  was  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  our  Division  for  about 
twenty  years,  but  now  resides  in  East  St 
Louis,  111.,  paid  us  a  visit  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Brother  Dodson  is  one  of  the  O.  R,  C.*s 
old  giiards,  and  Monon  Division  trusts  that 
he  will  be  with  us  many  years  yet 

Brother  W.  T.  McAtee  of  Division  135, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  now  •;>  ^resident  of 
Louisville,  was  appointed  a  colonel  on 
Governor  McCrear/s  staff,  as  was  also 
Conductor  John  McNab,  who  was  formerly 
a  member  of  Division  89. 

Brother  D.  M.  Caldwell,  for  several 
years  night  yardmaster  at  Lebanon  Junc- 
tion, has  been  appointed  trainmaster  for  the 
L.  &  N.,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Those  members  of  the  O.  R.  C.  who  once 
belonged  to  the  B.  R.  C.  will  doubtless  be 
interested  to  know  that  while  on  a  visit 
out  in  Missouri  recently  I  met  Brother  W. 
E.  S.  Gibson,  chief  conductor  of  Division 
97,  Roodhouse,  111.  Brother  Gibson  was 
secretary  of  Division  10,  B.  R.  C,  and  dep- 
uty organizer  for  that  Order  on  the  C.  & 
A.  between  Roodhouse  and  Kansas  City. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  last  B.  R.  C. 
convention,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky..  when 
the  B.  R.  C.  and  O.  R.  C.  consolidated. 
Time  has  dealt  gently  with  Brother  Gibson. 
He  still  looks  young  and  is  the  same 
snappy,  hustling  business  man  he  was 
twenty-odd  years  ago.  He  is  running  a 
passenger  train  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  be- 
tween Roodhouse,  111.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Brothers  Kegler  and  Williams,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  their  positions  on 
the  L.  C.  &  L.  division  of  the  L.  &  N.  about 
a  year  ago,  were  recently  reinstated  by  the 
persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  Brother 
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Dye,  the  salaried  chairman  of  the  L.  &  N. 
system.  From  my  point  of  view  the  con- 
ductors on  the  L.  &  N.  should  rally  around 
and  uphold  the  hands  of  their  general 
chairman.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

"The  moonlight  falls  the  softest 
In  Kentucky. 
The  summer  days  come  oftest 

In  Kentucky. 
Friendship  is  the  strongest, 
Love's  light  glows  the  longest. 
Yet,  wrong  is  always  wrongest. 
In  Kentucky." 

Veritas. 


Danville,  111. 

The  present  congress  will  be  presented 
with  statements  from  heads  of  the  post- 
office  department  endeavoring  to  show  that 
railroads  have  been  paid  $9,000,000  too 
much  for  handling  the  mails  each  year; 
also  will  ask  that  railroads  be  compelled 
to  furnish  all-steel  mail  cars,  the  railroads 
to  receive  six  per  cent  over  cost  of  hand- 
ling mail.  What  compensation  will  the 
railroads  receive  for  the  millions  of  dollars 
they  will  have  to  spend  for  new  steel  mail 
cars  to  get  ready  to  handle  the  mail?  I 
am  in  favor  of  good  equipment,  but  who 
will  be  the  losers?  The  heads  of  the  post- 
office  dejjartment  arc,  with  others  higher 
up,  working  for  a  future — so  are  we.  Our 
families  depend  on  us — the  same  can  be 
said  of  them.  The  tons  of  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  that  are  shipped  by 
freight  cannot  be  figured  with  years  gone 
Ity.  The  past  year  there  were  210  days  of 
mail  weighing,  part  ending  just  before  the 
holiday  rush,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  fair  proposition. 

The  delay  to  trains  and  passengers  dur- 
ing this  rush  cannot  be  <;harged  to  the  rail- 
roads; they  were  required  to  have  extra 
help  and  train  crews  extra  hardships, 
neither  receiving  any  extra  pay.  Nearly 
all  the  paswcnger  trains  have  one  or  more 
mail  cars  attached,  and  if  all  must  be 
steel  cars  the  expense  will  be  something 
great. 

I  think  the  government  should  own  the 
mail  cars,  running  them  on  about  the  same 
order  as  Pullmans  are  run,  as  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  mail  will  be  paid 
for  only  by  per  ton  rate.  Mail  clerks  on 
duty,  or  deadheading,  in  case  of  injury  are 
rated  the  same  as  paying  passengers,  and 
I  think  that  the  railroads  should  receive 
the  regular  rate  for  clerks  deadheading. 
The  same  should  apply  to  Pullman  em- 
ployes, and  rules  adopted  to  prevent  two 
porters  and  the  same  number  of  conductors 
tmder  the  guise  of  students  on  one  car. 

Now  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  paid 
$9^000,000  less  for  handling  the  mails,  with 
millions  of  dollars'  expense  added  for  new 


steel  cars,  what  will  be  the  outcome?  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  Order  is  no  political 
body,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
each  and  every  member  should  consider  his 
vote  regardless  of  party,  as  well  as  using 
his  influence  for  our  betterment,  as  it  is 
easy  to  figure  who  will  be  the  losers  if  the 
business  is  to  be  run  on  too  small  a  mar- 
gin; ever  remembering  that  we  must  all 
die— but  let  us  live  until  then. 

Thomas  Hawkins. 


Columbus,  O. 

Hollingsworth  Division  100  and  Capital 
City  Division  3  (L.  A.)  held  joint  instal- 
lation of  officers  December  26,  and  it  was 
a  grand  affair.  The  joint  installation  of 
these  two  Divisions  has  come  to  be  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure,  as  the  members 
and  their  friends  anticipate  'a  good  time 
and  brothers  from  other  Divisions  are  al- 
ways welcome  to  Division  100,  and  we  had 
several  visitors  on  installation  day.  The 
ladies  of  Capital  City  Division  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  appearance,  and 
their  drill  work  made  a  good  impression 
upon  the  spectators,  and  only  words  of  ad- 
miration were  heard  for  them.  The  mem- 
bers of  Division  100  will  have  to  take  a 
course  of  instructions  in  drill  work  to  com- 
pete with  the  ladies.  ^  After  the  installation 
there  was  an  entertainment  and  the  actors 
and  actresses  who  took  part  were  railroad 
men's  children,  and  they  acquitted  them- 
selves more  like  professionals  than  ama- 
teurs. This  was  followed  by  the  banquet, 
which  was  partaken  of  by  three  hundred, 
and  after  every  one  had  satisfied  their  ap- 
petite the  company  returned  to  the  Division 
room  proper,  where  dancing  and  a  general 
good  social  time  was  had  until  the  music 
played  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  every 
one  wished  each  other  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous new  year  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  next  joint  installation. 

The  four  railroad  organizations  held  a 
joint  meeting  in  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hall  on  January  14.  There  were  speeches 
by  members  of  the  different  railroad  or- 
ganizations, singing  by  some  of  the  best 
talent  in  Columbus,  and  recitations  by  the 
children. 

Division  100  has  over  400  members,  and 
has  plenty  of  timber  to  select  from  to  in- 
crease its  membership  for  1912,  and  plenty 
of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  older  members 
to  induce  the  young  conductor  to  join  the 
best  labor  organization  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  of  Mexico. 

If  some  of  the  members  who  are  such 
strong  knockers  against  some  individtials 
whom  they  have  an  imaginary  grievance 
against  would  wield  as  fluent  a  pen  in  be- 
half of  construction  as  they  do  for  destruc- 
tion, they  would  accomplish  more  and  leave 
a  friendlier  feeling  among  the  membership. 
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There  are  changes  that  will  b  made  in  the 
constitution;  there  are  improvements  to  be 
made  in  local  Divisions  some  time  in  the 
future,  but  they  will  not  come  by  some 
members  making  what  appears  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  uncalled  for  accusations.  The 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  its  kin- 
dred railroad  organizations  have  accom- 
plished a  great  amount  of  good  for  the 
railroad  men,  are  doing  good  work  at  the 
present  time,  and  are  going  to  continue  the 
good  work.  The  O.  R.  C.  is  not  a  political 
organization  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  some  of  the  members  to  apply  a 
wrong  motive  for  the  movements  of  some 
of  the  brothers  who  take  an  active  man- 
agement in  the  affairs  of  the  Order.  Most 
every  member  seems  to  agree  that  the 
Grand  Division  meetings  are  costing  too 
much  money ;  let  us  attempt  to  devise  some 
means  to  cut  down  the  expense  and  by  so 
doing  cut  down  our  dues  so  we  can  be 
more  liberal  with  the  Relief  Fund  to 
worthy  members,  who  are  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. The  world  looks  bright  to  the 
brother  who  has  a  good  railroad  position 
and  a  strong  organization  to  back  him  up 
in  railroad  service  when  he  is  doing  right, 
but  for  the  brother  who  has  lost  his 
railroad  position  and  without  steady  em- 
ployment and  still  in  good  health  let  us 
attempt  to  devise  some  means  whereby 
he  can  borrow  money  from  his  local 
Division,  placing  his  insurance  policy 
for  collateral  and,  in  the  event  of  death, 
the  policy  will  be  paid  through  the  local 
Division  and  in  this  way  the  brother  in 
need  could  be  benefited  while  living,  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  die  to  get  its  face  value. 
J.  O.  Johnson. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute  Division  No.  92  held  its  an- 
nual election  of  officers  the  first  meeting  in 
November,  and  January  17  we  had  a  joint 
installation  of  officers  with  Prairie  City 
Division  No.  237,  Ladies*  Auxiliary.  The 
occasion  was  celebrated  by  a  musical  pro- 
gram and  recitations  by  members  of  the 
Order,  followed  by  a  turkey  supper,  fur- 
nished by  the  ladies. 

Our  retiring  chief  conductor  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  medal  by  the  members 
of  the  Division  as  a  token  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  untiring  faithfulness  during  the 
year.  Brother  Bird  Mainard  was  installed 
as  chief  conductor  and  made  a  short  speech 
which  convinced  us  that  we  would  not  find 
him  wanting  when  the  good  of  the  Order 
was  concerned. 

Brother  E.  L.  Kenney  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  and  from  the  efficient 
service  he  has  performed  in  the  past  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that^  he  will  be  a  wheel- 
horse  during  the  coming  year. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  the  officials 
of    the    various    railway    divisions    repre- 


sented here,  but  regrets  were  received  from 
all  except  Mr.  J.  J.  Pruett,  trainmaster  of 
the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Vandalia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pruett  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  shown  them,  and  Mr. 
Pruett  said  in  his  talk  to  the  two  Orders 
that  he  thought  "every  member  of  the  O. 
R.  C  owed  It  to  his  family,  his  Division,, 
and  to  his  railway  company  to  attend  every 
meeting  that  he  possibly  could."  If  all  our 
members  would  look  at  it  in  that  light  I 
think  we  would  have  more  interesting 
meetings.  It  is  impossible  for  our  officers 
to  get  good  results  out  of  the  meetings  un- 
less they  have  the  support  of  the  members. 
All  of  our  brothers  are  having  good  work, 
and  have  such  a  limit  time  at  home  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  their  faces  at  all 
meetings,  but  there  are  times  when  with  a 
little  self-sacrifice  we  could  have  better 
attendance. 

Division  No.  92  extends  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  any  brother  who  happens  to  be  com- 
ing this  way  to  attend  any  of  our  meetings, 
which  are  held  at  9:30  a.  m.  the  first  ana 
third  Sundays  of  each  month. 

R.  C.  Brown. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley  System  was  convened  in 
biennial  session  in  Memphis  January  9. 
Brother  C.  M.  Yard  of  Division  175  was 
re-elected  general  chairman  by  acclama- 
tion ;  Brother  J.  F.  Rogers  of  Division  108^ 
was  re-elected  vice-chairman,  and  Brother 
V.  R.  Byrd  of  Division  185  was  elected 
secretary.  The  committee  went  into  joint 
session  with  a  like  committee  of  the  B.  of 
R.  T.  and  proceeded  with  a  revision  of  the 
contract,  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
management  at  an  early  date.  Many  new 
rules  and  improved  working  conditions  will 
be  made,  and  on  the  whole  we  believe  the 
committee  has  earnestly,  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously performed  its  whole  duty. 
Owing  to  the  inability  of  Brother  Rogers 
to  be  present.  Brother  Gore  of  Division  108 
was  called  on  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
with  Brother  F.  C.  McClish,  who  so  ably 
represented  the  interests  of  the  brothers 
of  Division  231,  on  the  whole  the  commit- 
tee was  a  harmonious  one  and  in  our  opin- 
ion did  a  great  deal  of  good  legislating  for 
all  concerned  in  the  future. 

Our  newly  elected  officers  were  installed 
in  due  time  and  took  charge  of  their  re- 
spective offices  January  1.  Brother  C  C. 
Medley,  our  newly  elected  chief  conductor, 
is  one  of  our  most  regular  attendants,  and 
with  Brother  F.  J.  Wright,  Sr.,  in  charge 
of  the  strong  box  we  all  expect  to  see  1912* 
go  down  in  history  as  the  banner  year  of 
the  Division.  We  have  nearly  all  the 
eligible  men  on  our  division  and  expect  to- 
have  the  rest  with  us  ere  long  in  the  good 
old  O.  R.  C  fold. 
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Memphis  Division  175  initiated  thirty- 
eight  new  members  in  1911.  This  is  in- 
deed a  Bne  showing  and  proves  what  can 
be  done  by  a  little  effort.  If  each  member 
would  go  out  and  give  a  petition  or  appli- 
cation to  some  worthy  non-member  we 
think  it  would  result  in  an  increase  of  at 
least  fifty  members  the  ensuing  year.  Boys, 
kt  us  try  and  see  if  we  can't,  each  one  of 
tis,  secure  one  new  member.  The  writer 
secured  twenty  new  members  unaided,  and 
what  he  has  done  can  be  done  by  others. 
Let  us  show  our  new  officers  that  we  are 
with  them  in  their  commendable  efforts  to 
upbuild,  enlarge  and  enrich  our  Division. 

V.  R  Byrd. 


Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  correspondent  of  Division  271  is  pre- 
senting his  readers  with  an  apology  for  his 
long  and  repeated  silence;  not  that  they 
have  lost  much,  but  that  he  must  make 
himself  feel  that  the  public  demands  his 
fertile  brain  to  be  exercised  for  the  good 
of  all  mankind. 

The  salaried  chairman  seems  to  be  the 
target  that  is  under  fire.  I  feel  that  the 
chairman  having  done  his  duty  and  ob- 
tained what  was  desired  for  the  conduct- 
ors, they  have  no  grievance  against  the 
company,  but  must  have  some  hobby,  so 
we  try  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  tgg;  the  chairman  is  hoisted  on  his 
own  petard. 

The  writer  opposed  the  paid  chairman 
for  years  because  he  did  not  think  him  a 
necessity,  but  we  have  progressed  and  con- 
ditions are  different;  our  Order  has  grown, 
©ur  demands  are  greater  and  every  func- 
tion calls  for  more  work,  and  that  cannot 
be  given  by  a  brother  without  pay.  The 
chairman  familiarizes  himself  with  the  local 
situation  and  is  better  qualified,  more 
zealous,  more  energetic  than  the  charity 
subject  of  old.  The  writer  was  the  first 
general  chairman  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  served  for  one  year  and  learned 
something  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
served  without  compensation.  When  elected 
to  the  position,  we  had  only  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  conductors  in  the  Order  and  I 
worked  for  eight  months  to  whip  the  men 
in  line,  for  I  would  not  go  before  the  of- 
ficials with  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent. 
During  that  eight  months  I  learned  some- 
thing of  the  many  phases  of  the  position 
and  saw  what  was  in  store  for  the  future 
chairman,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  him, 
for  his  position  is  a  thankless  one;  for  if 
two  brothers  are  contending  for  a  run,  one 
must  lose  and  he  is  disgruntled  and  cen- 
sures the  chairman  for  opposing  his  cause. 
I  am  opposed  to  hampering  him  with  un- 
necessary reports.  If  it  developes  that  he 
is  not  a  worthy  man,<  let  us  remove  him ; 
but  while  he  holds  the  office  let  us  give  him 
our  undivided  support.    I  am  also  opposed 


to  the  recall  until  he  fails  to  measure  up 
to  the  standard,  for  it  requires  several  years 
to  educate  him,  then  he  is  superior  to  a 
better  man  without  the  training. 

The  A.  C.  L.  chairman  is  abreast  of  the 
times  and  will  so  continue  as  long  as  the 
brothers  give  him  their  undivided  support, 
and  no  chairman  can  be  a  success  without 
it.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  men  and 
no^  man  in  the  service  stands  nearer  the  of- 
ficials nor  wields  a  greater  influence  and 
shares  a  more  intimate  relation,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  he  is  a  friend  of  labor 
and  a  conscientious  worker  for  the  Order. 
Regardless  of  any  personality,  he  stands 
for  right  and  nothing  less,  and  that  is  the 
man  who  will  receive  my  undivided  support. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  letter  of 
Brother  Sam  Hunter  from  Florence  in  the 
December  Conductor.  Brother  Hunter  is 
just  in  his  complaint  that  "onliest"  brake- 
man  is  a  seldom  article  in  a  sixty  or 
seventy  car  train,  and  we  hope  to  see  his 
cause  adjusted  some  day,  and  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.  Lafayette. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  the  majesty  of  her  loveliness  and  won- 
derful attractions,  Nashville,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  sits  like  a  queen  among  the  ma- 
jestic hills  skirting  the  middle  basin  of  Ten- 
nessee. She  reposes  upon  the  banks  of  the 
picturesque  and  romantic  Cumberland  with 
its  turbulent  rush  of  wild  waters. 

Surrounded  by  its  scenery  of  marvelous 
grandeur  and  pastoral  charms  and  peopled 
with  God's  choicest  folk,  with  an  agreeable 
climate,  Nashville  can  justly  boast  of  be- 
ing the  most  attractive  city  of  the  South. 

The  character  of  her  state,  municipal  and 
other  buildings,  her  excellent  hotels, 
churches,  palatial  residences,  universities  and 
places  of  amusement  gives  her  a  national 
reputation. 

She  is  also  historical  as  the  base  of  field 
operations  during  some  of  the  severest 
campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  With  the 
bustle  of  manufactories  and  the  hurried  life 
characteristic  of  a  northern  city,  tapped  by 
three  great  arteries  of  commerce,  the  L.  & 
N.,  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  and  the  Tennessee 
Central  railroads,  Nashville  is  indeed  pro- 
gressive and  a  commercial  center. 

Nashville  is  the  home  of  Division  135, 
and  the  pride  of  the  citizens  in  their  hos- 
pitality and  friendship  impresses  every 
brother  of  the  O.  R.  C.  who  by  chance 
comes  in  contact  with  its  members.  The 
spirit  of  Division  135  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  country  from  the  compliments 
spoken  by  those  brothers  who  have  visited 
its  lodge-room  and  counseled  with  its  mem- 
bers. Its  membership  is  equally  well 
known  because,  in  the  lon^  years  of  its 
existence,  it  has  sent  forth  m  the  railroad 
world  many  men  who  accepted  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  Order  within  its  hall  and  arc 
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now  pursuing  their  vocation  in  many  dif- 
ferent climes. 

The  Conductor,  this  month,  will  go  to 
the  end  of  the  snows  of  Manitoba,  into  the 
tropics  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to 
Greenland's  Arctic  regions,  to  Honolulu, 
the  paradise  of  the  Pacific.  The  Con- 
ductor will  reach  the  highlands  of  Ontario, 
it  will  pass  through  the  canyons  of  the 
Yosemite  regions,  through  Columbia  Gorge, 
the  Cascades  of  the  West,  and  climb  the 
snow-capped  mountains  in  British  domain. 
It  will  mvade  the  turbulent  realm  of  Old 
Mexico  and  be  read  along  the  terraced 
slopes  of  mountain  passages.  It  will  find 
companionship  in  the  gardens  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  a  welcome  around  the  ancient 
palace  of  Cortez.  It  will  take  inspiration 
along  sparkling  streams  and  glistening 
lakes,  it  will  traverse  virgin  forests,  all 
sombre,  mysterious  and  silent,  with  no  in- 
terruption except  the  music  of  waterfalls 
and  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  to  cheer 
the  isolated  brother  by  his  camp  fire.  It 
will  visit  the  frigid  regions  of  Canada's 
frozen  shores  and  the  tropical  zones  of  the 
South — no  matter  where  it  goes  it  will 
reach  some  former  member  of  Division  135. 

Life  consists  of  expectation,  realization 
and  memories.  For  this  reason  I  think  it 
well  to  call  for  the  benefit  of  those  lone- 
some exiles  the  names  of  the  old-timers 
who  are  still  running  trains  into  Nashville. 
The  passenger  men  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 
between  Louisville  and  Nashville  are: 
John  Gault,  Joe  Robinson,  Robert  Fort, 
Frank  Gault,  John  Willett,  W.  T.  McAtee, 
Bird  Wolfenberger,  J.  D.  Keen,  Charley 
Thompson,  and  John  Quinn;  Peter  Sum- 
mers and  Alex  Rigsby  are  doing  the  extra 
running.  Ed  Greathouse  and  Lon  Dodd 
handle  the  Scottsville  accommodations. 

Between  Nashville  and  Montgomery  arc 
Henry  Allen,  A.  J.  Corbett,  W.  J.  Murphy, 
C.  A.  Witt,  B.  Duncan,  T.  O.  Leek,  George 
Corbett,  W.  N.  Billings,  George  Adams,  L 
C.  Henderer.  J.  T.  Arnold,  F.  H.  Medaugh, 
W.  D.  Hester,  T.  J.  Hobbs,  J.  E.  Beasley ; 
with  J.  H.  Martin,  C.  T.  Scroggins,  and 
George  Craft,  W.  E.  Gilbert,  and  D.  J.  Ma- 
honey  doing  the  extra  passenger  running. 

Those  on  the  L.  &  N.  between  Nashville 
and  St.  Louis  are  T.  B.  Buchanan,  John 
Wright.  J.  F.  Corbett,  Joe  Robertson,  H. 
T.  Wene,  H.  L.  Bramwell,  C.  F.  Lindsay, 
Charles  Rogers,  Frank  Gephart,  W.  S. 
Bramwell,  George  Maddox,  Leo  Waltz; 
Brothers  Buckley  and  Ingram  the  extra 
men ;  C.  B.  Moody  is  in  charge  of  the  Hop- 
kinsville  and  Charles  Sellers  is  on  the 
Clarksville  accommodations. 

N.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  conductors  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  are:  J.  A. 
Ayers,  H.  W.  Gillespie,  W.  W.  Brakefield, 
Jack  Beddow,  W.  M.  Beddow,  L.  C.  Eason, 
S.  W.  Bomar.  Between  Nashville  and 
Hickman,  Ky.,    are    B.    A.    Tucker,  J.  G. 


Moore  and  G.  W.  Brakefield  has  the 
Waverly  accommodation.  Tom  Woods 
runs  the  Shelbyville  branch  train;  B.  J. 
Jones,  Tullahoma,  and  J.  D.  Galithan  the 
Lebanon  branch.  On  the  chain-gang  cover- 
ing the  whole  territory  are  W.  M.  Graves, 
H.  S.  Owens,  L.  M.  Clack,  D.  A.  Tucker, 
J.  D.  Hancock,  J.  P.  Eubank,  W.  L.  Gil- 
lespie, T.  J.  Rigglc,  G.  R.  Cortner;  the 
extra  passenger  men  are  H.  C.  Philpott,  J. 
H.  Kilgore,  C.  H.  Damon,  J.  H.  Hill,  J.  F. 
Hensley  and  P.  J.  Reynolds. 

The  General  Adjustment  Committee  of 
the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  have  been  in  conference 
with  the  officials  for  several  days  and  the 
conductors  are  awaiting  with  bated  breath 
to  know  what  they  will  accomplish. 

In  the  meantime  Division  135  will  ap- 
preciate a  message  from  any  of  its  scattered 
brothers  who  are  reminded  by  this  letter  of 
old  times  and  friendships  in  the  "Sunny 
Vale  of  Tennessee"  or  "My  Old  Kentudgr 
Home."  To  them,  wherever  they  are,  Divi- 
sion 135  extends  its  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  success  during  the 
year  1912.  W.  T.  McAtee. 

Pasadena,  Gal. 

Who  struck  the  first  blow?  Why  was 
the  first  blow  struck?  The  crime  of  the 
McNamaras  has  drawn  the  most  violent 
and  vindictive  denunciation  it  is  possible 
to  pronounce  from  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  from  all  classes  of  citizens, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Their  crimes  are  on  a 
par  with  the  most  atrocious  in  the  history 
of  commercial  crime,  including  the  crime 
for  which  Moyer  and  others  were  tried  and 
acquitted.  But  the  atrocity  of  these  crimes 
has  many  parallels  in  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  these  same  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. No  doubt  the  particular  crime  for 
which  the  McNamaras  were  arrested,  to- 
gether with  the  circumstances  and  famous 
lawyers  and  detectives  connected  with  it, 
and  not  the  least  important  circumstance 
the  McNamaras'  connection  with  labor 
unions,  all  illuminated  by  the  searchlight 
of  national  interest  created  a  most  con- 
spicuous opportunity  for  a  lot  of  mounte- 
banks and  others  to  jump  onto  the  band 
wagon  of  condemnation,  thinking  thereby 
to  establish  their  aversion  for  crime  and 
conceal  their  responsibility. 

War,  be  it  between  individuals,  states, 
nations,  religions  or  industries,  is  inhuman, 
and  those  responsible  for  such  wars  are  in 
the  same  degree  guilty  of  inhumanity  and 
crime,  exactly  as  are  the  McNamaras.  In- 
nocent lives  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed 
and  property  destroyed  in  all  these  strug- 
gles, and  that,  too,  not  always  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  so-called  civilized 
warfare.  Civilized  warfare  means  to  shoot 
your  fellow  men  with  sixteen-inch  guns  or 
blow  them  up  with  djmamite,    then    turn 
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them  over  to  the  hospital  corps  or  Red 
Cross  Society  to  nurse  back  to  life,  arm- 
less or  legless,  leaving  widows  and  children 
bereaved,  destitute  and  orphaned,  and  all  at 
the  behest  of  autocracy's  lust  for  power 
and  insatiable  greed.  Both  parties  to  a 
war  cannot  be  right,  but  responsibility  is 
always  placed  upon  the  party  guilty  of 
striking  the  first  blow.  The  only  flaw  in 
this  rule  is  that  sometimes  a  conspiracy  is 
concocted  to  provoke  the  other  fellow  to 
strike  first.  Our  Civil  War  was  precipi- 
tated in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  yet 
thousands  of  innocent  lives  were  sacrificed 
and  thousands  of  others  left  maimed,  desti- 
tute and  orphaned;  and  yet  each  side  glori- 
fied their  cause,  canonized  their  dead,  and 
honor  as  heroes  the  survivors,  thereby  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  both  warring 
factions  were  right.  Surely  both  could  not 
be  inspired  by  patriotism,  yet  this  is  the 
assertion  of  each.  There  is  a  responsibility 
resting  somewhere.  Perhaps  the  word 
patriotism  (Oh,  what  a  multitude  of  sins  is 
hidden  under  thy  cloak)  is  the  guilty  thing. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  industrial 
wars  in  which  many  innocent  victims  have 
been  slain  and  innocent  children  died  of 
starvation,  and  which  produced  the  Mc- 
Namaras?  To  the  extent  which  labor 
unions  are  responsible  for  the  Mc- 
Namaras  are  the  economic  conditions 
which  are  responsible  for  labor  unions  to 
blame.  The  responsibility  for  these  eco- 
nomic conditions  must  be  borne  by  those 
who  boastfully  claim  credit  for  all  the  legis- 
lation placed  on  the  statute  books  within 
the  last  fifty  years  and  its  interpretation. 
Trusts,  monopolies,  combinations  of  capi- 
tal and  a  centralization  or  control  of  all  the 
wealth  of  this  country  except  that  of  labor 
is  the  net  result  of  this  legislation,  and  yet 
we  are  given  to  understand  by  the  sub- 
sidized press  that  a  monopoly  of  the  labor 
market  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  wielding  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  financial  world, 
sternly  proclaims  that  competition  is  what 
Sherman  said  war  is,  and  that  no  business 
worth  while  can  survive  it.  If  this  is  true 
in  regard  to  capital,  why  is  it  not  true  in 
regard  to  labor?  If  it  is  true  that  business 
success  and  capital  demand  protection,  why 
not  labor  also?  If  competition  destroys 
one,  why  will  it  not  the  other?  Labor 
unions  are  told  they  must  not  interfere 
with  personal  liberty ;  that  is,  a  man  must 
be  allowed  to  sell  his  labor  as  cheaply  as 
he  wishes  to  sell,  but  is  silent  on  the  duty 
of  protected  monopolies  and  the  money 
trust  regarding  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
Gentlemen,  who  struck  the  first  blow?  Mr. 
Perldns  blames  Mr.  Edison  for  the  present 
economic  conditions.  If  this  is  the  only 
inspiration  bequeathed  by  his  association 
and  environment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  benefited  by  such  citi- 


zenship. If  Mr.  Perkins  is  correct,  it  is 
time  to  rise  up  and  blame  our  Creator  for 
giving  us  the  earth,  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain. 

No,  Mr.  Perkins,  it  will  not  do  to  blame 
Mr.  Edison.  He,  like  God,  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  welfare.  But  unfortunately, 
this  blessing,  like  the  blessings  of  God,  has 
been  commercialized,  monopolized  and 
legalized  until  now  the  people  have  to  buy 
if  they  have  a  job,  that  which  was  God's 
natursil  gifts  to  man  and  which  was  abun- 
dant for  all  his  needs.  Mr.  Perkins,  have 
you  ever  seen  the  opera,  "Faust"?  There 
IS  an  honest  or  legitimate  excuse  for  war 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
knows  and  has  recommended  the  only  rem- 
edy. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  willing 
to  spend  or  did  spend  to  bring  the  per- 
petrators of  that  dastardly  crime  to  justice, 
and  also  to  know  how  far  it  would  go  to- 
ward establishing  everlasting  peace  and 
harmony  in  its  newspaper  family.  It  is 
understood  that  the  question  involved  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  labor  unions  was  the  "open 
shop,*'  which  means  that  labor  unions  must 
not  organize  or  attempt  to  dictate  or  inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  of  that  corporation. 
When  trusts,  monopolies  and  combinations 
of  capital  cease  to  interfere  in  the  business 
world  with  the  policy  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  then,  and  then  only,  will  they  be 
permitted  to  "cast  the  first  stone."  A  high 
protective  tariff  has  been  a  pet  policy  in 
the  past.  This  policy  has  produced  the 
trusts,  monopolies  and  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  This  same  policy  and  in- 
fluence has  accomplished  control  of  all  the 
securities  representing  practically  the  en- 
tire wealth  of  the  United  States.  These 
conditions  have,  in  turn,  produced  the 
labor  unions,  so  that  the  first  blow  seems 
to  have  been  struck  by  that  element  of  so- 
ciety represented  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
tariff  and  financial  legislation  who  so  vehe- 
mently and  vindictively  denounce  the  Mc- 
Namaras  and  who  also  demand  that  labor 
unions  purge  themselves  of  any  suspicion 
of  sympathy  with  this  particular  class  of 
crimes. 

This  request  is  entirely  unnecessary  and 
gratuitous.  Denunciation  of  labor  unions 
by  those  rolling  in  luxury  and  ill-gotten 
gains,  and  who  never  tasted  of  adversity  or 
hunger,  awakens  keen  resentment  and  does 
not  help  to  promote  harmony.  Labor  or- 
ganizations must  not  harbor  or  employ 
criminals.  That  is  an  example  they  can 
afford  to  ignore.  A  Herculean  task  is  be- 
fore them,  however,  to  restrain  and  control 
the  impetuous  when  cornered  by  hunger 
and  despair.  Patriotism  does  not  abide 
there.  Before  closing  this  letter,  I  wish  to 
file  a  protest  against  the  discrimination  in 
the  distribution  of  hero  medals.    The  only 
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hero  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Mc- 
Namara  case  is  Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  a  hero  Mr.  Bums  is.  A  more 
correct  estimate,  however,  of  his  civic 
patriotism  could  be  made  if  it  was  known 
how  much  money  he  received  for  his  work. 
In  my  humble  opinion  the  only  real  heroes 
connected  with  this  affair  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Bain,  whose  sublime  honesty,  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Jesus,  alone,  accomplished 
that  for  which  Mr.  Burns  is  given  credit. 
This  honesty  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
when  we  stop  to  consider  how  well  en- 
throned and  customized  are  bribery  and 
perjury,  a  foundation  upon  which  alone 
rests  the  fame  of  so  many  of  our  most 
prominent  and  able  men.  But  unfortun- 
ately, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bain  belong  to 
that  large  army  of  heroes,  "poor  but 
honest,"  which  aristocracy  believes  does  not 
exist,  hence  oblivion  for  them.  I  should 
like  to  ask  those  throwing  bouquets  at  Mr. 
Burns  which  of  these  two  types  of  heroes 
or  citizenship  is  most  essential  to  the 
eternal  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. When  we  have  ceased  to  commercial- 
ize dishonesty,  vice  and  crime,  we  will  have 
fewer  famous  lawyers,  detectives  and 
peace  heroes.  D.  E.  Hasey. 


Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Most  all  of  us  are  getting  fairly  well  set- 
tled down  to  business  in  the  new  year  1912 ; 
Christmas,  with  all  of  its  good  cheer  and 
joyful  thrills,  has  passed  and  the  New  Year 
greetings  are  still  fresh  in  our  memory ;  so 
let  us  hope  that  every  one  of  us  has  done 
or  said  something  that,  while  it  appeared 
small  and  insignificant,  has  made  some  one 
happy.  The  past  year  was  one  in  which 
there  were  many  changes,  in  as  many  ways 
as  one  cares  to  contemplate  at  one  time; 
our  Order  has  made  marked  improvement 
in  many  respects,  the  Grand  Division  hav- 
ing met  in  regular  session  and  changed 
some  of  our  laws  and  laid  foundations  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a  greater  and  more  com- 
pact organization.  We  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  year  just  passed  has  been 
a  very  successful  one  for  our  grand  old 
Order,  everything  considered,  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  all  of  the  brothers, 
wherever  located,  have  been  successful,  to 
some  extent  at  least.  To  those  of  you 
who  have,  don't  forget  that  you  owe  it  to 
the  great  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  and  have 
a  kind  and  brotherly  consideration  for  the 
poor  brother  who  has  not  been  so  fortun- 
ate as  yourself. 

'*Veritas"  in  his  letter  in  the  December 
issue  is  not  so  very  far  wrong  in  his  man- 
ner of  treating  the  salaried-chairman  ques- 
tion, to  my  mind.  How  many  of  you  have 
said  in  the  past,  'Well,  if  the  superintend- 
ent or  the  trainmaster  would  have  more 
consideration  for  us  it  would  be  a  lot  more 
pleasant,  and  I  would  then  feel  like  I  was 


appreciated  and  would  work  my  head  off 
to  show  it"?  I  am  not  such  an  old-timer 
as  a  great  many  of  the  boys  are,  but  I  have 
been  thrown  in  company  with  local,  gen- 
eral and  salaried  chairmen  quite  a  bit,  and 
I  fully  believe  that  when  you  impose  (and 
that  is  the  only  word  I  can  remember  that 
I  consider  appropriate)  upon  a  salaried 
chairman  the  rendering  of  a  monthly  state- 
ment showing  miles  traveled  and  eadi  day's 
work,  that  very  same  day  I  say  you  weakes 
his  usefulness  to  your  interest  in  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies  and,  in  addition,  you  put 
him  in  a  peculiar  position  before  the  man- 
agement on  the  line  upon  which  you  are 
employed.  The  average  conductor  want* 
to  know  that  his  interests  are  being  pro- 
tected at  all  times,  regardless  of  where  the 
salaried  chairman  is  at.  If  you  get  a  trifle 
uneasy,  a  line  or  so  to  him  will  invariably 
bring  a  reply  putting  you  "wise"  as  to  what 
is  "doing."  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  da 
not  think  the  office  is  one  that  should  slight 
any  brother's  interests,  or  that  the  chair- 
man use  it  to  further  his  own  personal  am- 
bitions. Would  suggest  that  our  salaried 
chairmen  travel  more,  as  much  as  their 
other  duties  will  permit,  and  get  a  little 
nearer  the  rank  and  file;  ride  a  little  more 
with  the  brother  in  freight  service  (he  is 
a  good  fellow  to  know),  as  well  as  with 
the  brothers  in  passenger  service,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  will  see  less  in  the  columns  of  the 
Conductor  criticising  him.  The  general 
committee  for  the  line  upon  which  the 
writer  is  employed  has  just  met  and  re- 
elected all  the  old  officers,  including  the 
salaried  chairman,  without  opposition  (sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  being  new 
ones,  too).  I  believe  that  shows  we  have 
confidence  in  our  chairman,  at  least. 

There  are  several  things  we  can  find 
time  to  discuss  through  the  Conductor  and 
I  may  touch  on  some  of  them  at  some 
future  time,  but  am  going  to  finish  up  by 
saying  a  few  words  about  conditions 
locally.  The  Norfolk  Southern,  a  small 
system  of  some  650  miles  in  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  has  recently  pur- 
chased some  four  or  five  small  independent 
lines  and  has  started  construction  of  con- 
necting links  which,  when  completed,  will 
give  them  a  through  line  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  the  south-central  part  of  North 
Carolina^  and  the  new  line  will  put  them  in 
competition  with  some  of  the  larger  lines 
in  this  territory.  The  Norfolk  Southern 
traverses  a  very  fertile  portion  of  eastern 
Virginia  and  Carolina  and  there  are^  un- 
limited opportunities  for  persons  desiring 
to  procure  and  engage    in    small  farming. 

Raleigh  Division  264  elected  officers  No- 
cember  12  and  they  were  installed  on  Sun- 
day, January  14.  After  the  installation  and 
Division  meeting  the  Division  held  its  an- 
nual banquet  at  the  Giersch  hotel,  where  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  members  with  a  ntun- 
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bcr  of  visiting  brethren  from  Divisions  180 
and  451,  together  with  quite  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  distinguished  guests,  gathered  around 
the  festal  board  and  had  a  time  of  enjoy- 
ment that  is  not  excelled  by  any  Division 
or  Order.  This  annual  event  is  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  members.  Our  secretary- 
treasurer.  Brother  W.  W.  Newma^n  who 
has  been  in  harness  in  that  position  for 
eighteen  years,  had  the  arrangement  of 
these  events  and  he  always  makes  extra 
good.  Our  newly  elected  chief  conductor 
being  caught  out  behind  an  accident  was 
unable  to  be  present.  Brother  T.  E.  Rich- 
ardson, one  of  the  old  school,  big  of  heart 
and  body,  acted  as  toastmaster  and  a  jolly 
good  one  he  made.  After  the  assemblage 
had  done  active  service  to  the  good  things 
set  before  them,  Brother  Richardson  gave  a 
brief  history  of  our  organization  and  the 
local  Division,  and  presented  as  the  first 
speaker  Governor  Kitchen,  who  expressed 
his  delight  at  being  present  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  conductors.  He  spoke  in 
warm  terms  of  the  high  character,  cour- 
teous actions,  brave,  intelligent  and  kind 
manner  in  which  the  conductors  discharged 
their  duties  and  made  them  good  models 
for  other  classes  to  copy  from  in  their  daily 
walks  of  life.  Following  the  governor's 
speech  there  were  several  speeches  from 
other  guests,  including  a  real  good  one  from 
Brother  G.  W.  Evans  of  Division  180,  who 
dealt  with  the  rapid  progress  of  our  Order 
and  of  what  it  had  accomplished,  closing  by 
saying  that  for  his  whole  life  the  Order  had 
been  good  enough  for  him.  He  had  tried 
to  live  by  it,  and  expected  to  die  by  it,  and 
would  like  to  have  a  brother  preach  his 
funeral. 

Let's  hear  from  some  of  you  captains  of 
industry  of  a  plan  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  Grand  Division  meetings.       "Query." 


Springfield.  111. 

Division  No.  206  is  flourishing  and  its 
membership  has  increased  the  past  year 
greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  its  or- 
ganization. The  O.  R.  C,  B.  of  L.  E.,  B. 
of  L.  F.  &  E.  and  the  B.  of  R.  T.  are  plan- 
ning for  a  large  union  meeting  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February  and  the  committees 
have  been  appointed  and  are  very  busy  at 
the  present  time  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  to  all  the  grand  of- 
ficers of  the  different  organizations  and  we 
hope  they  will  accept  and  make  our  meet- 
ing a  successful  affair. 

It  is  nip  and  tuck  between  the  Wabash, 
I.  C.  and  C.  P.  &  S.  L.  which  road  has  the 
greater  membership  in  our  Division.  At 
present  it  is  very  evenly  divided.  Our 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  we 
have  a  few  visitors  at  most  of  our  meet- 
ings— among  them  Brother  Kilpatrick  of 
Chicago,    Brother   Carroll    of    Peoria    and 


Brother  Lyons  of  Detroit.  We  expect  two 
initiations  next  meeting  and  several  trans- 
fers. Of  all  the  busy  brothers  is  our  sec- 
retary, Commodore  Sheehan,  and  the 
Wabash  hotel,  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor, is  headquarters.  The  brothers  are 
kept  very  busy,  as  business  on  all  the  roads 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  very  good. 

Brother  Schmitt,  who  was  a  visitor  at 
Cedar  Rapids  a  short  time  ago,  made  a 
statement  of  the  way  our  interests  were 
looked  after  at  headquarters  and  the 
brothers  were  well  pleased  with  the 
explanation. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Rob- 
erts, who  has  been  at  Hot  Springs  for  some 
time,  and  by  the  tone  of  his  letter  he  is  the 
same  loyal  brother  as  of  old,  and  although 
he  is  improving  slowly  we  are  in  hopes  that 
he  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  near 
future. 

The  public  joint  installation  of  officers  of 
our  Division  and  the  Auxiliary  was  a  very 
successful  affair.  The  officers  were  installed 
by  Brother  Carroll  of  Division  No.  79,  as- 
sisted by  Brother  Wood  as  marshal.  The 
Auxiliary's  officers  were  installed  by  Sister 
Carroll  of  Division  122,  assisted  by  Sister 
McDow  as  marshal;  the  Auxiliary  work 
was  the  finest  ever  seen  in  our  city.  After 
the  installation  a  banquet  was  served  in  the 
main  dining  room,  where  the  evening  was 
spent  in  listening  to  addresses  and  music, 
and  every  one  present  expressed  themselves 
as  having  had  a  fine  and  enjoyable  time.  I 
neglected  to  state  that  previous  to  the  in- 
stallation of  officers  at  our  regular  meeting 
we  initiated  two  candidates  and  we  have  a 
flourishing  Division  and  the  brothers  are 
proud  to  be  members  of  Division  206.  We 
all  join  in  extending  our  thanks  for  the 
assistance  extended  by  Brother  and  Sister 
Carroll. 

The  next  important  event  will  be  the 
grand  union  meeting  and  the  committees 
are  working  to  make  it  a  grand  success; 
and  I  am  instructed  to  extend  to  all 
brothers  of  our  Order  an  invitation  to 
come  to  Springfield  February  26  to  29  and 
assist  us  to  make  the  union  meeting  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  Come,  brothers,, 
join  us  and  we  will  show  you  a  good  time. 

X.  I.  X. 


Crookston,  Minn. 

So  far  I  have  failed  to  see  any  letter 
from  Division  No.  510,  Crookston,  Minn., 
of  which  I  have  been  a  charter  member 
since  April,  1908.  Business  has  not  been 
very  good  here  for  some  time.  Still,  we 
are  increasing  in  number.  Wish  our 
brothers  would  all  take  more  interest  and 
attend  our  meetings  when  they  have  the  op- 
portunity, thus  helping  our  ever  ready  chief 
conductor,  S.  H.  Withey,  as  well  as  the 
other  officers  of  our  Division,  who  are  do- 
ing their  best  for  our  good. 
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Our  meeting  for  election  of  officers  was 
quite  well  attended.  Brother  P.  C.  Keeley 
has  been  our  faithful  secretary  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  not  now  having  as  much 
time  as  before  to  devote  to  his  duties  as 
secretary,  has  given  way  to  Brother  Gilbert, 
who,  we  all  hope,  will  be  as  faithful  as  was 
Brother  Keeley,  who  deserves  many  thanks 
from  our  brothers.  At  our  last  meeting  of 
the  year  we  had  a  small  attendance,  some 
of  our  brothers  failing  to  come  on  account 
of  there  being  five  Sundays  in  December 
and  our  meetings  are  held  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays.  Shows  how  little  thought 
and  interest  they  take  in  the  progress  of 
our  Division.  If  more  of  our  brothers  read 
the  Conductor  and  attended  our  meetings 
we  would  be  able  to  attend  to  business  in 
the  proper  way.  J.  J.  Nicklay. 


Centralia.  111. 
Dewey  Division  121,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C, 
and  Centralia  Division  112,  O.  R.  C.^  have 
started  again  on  a  new  year  by  a  jomt  in- 
stallation of  their  newly  elected  officers, 
which  was  held  January  19,  1912,  Brother  J. 
C.  Turner,  our  general  chairman,  acting  as 
installing  officer  for  Division  112.  Both  the 
sisters  and  brothers  did  well.  The  eating 
part  of  the  program  brought  out  some  of 
the  members  who  we  hardly  knew  be- 
longed; but,  all  the  same,  we  were  glad  to 
see  them  there.  After  the  installation  of 
officers  our  old,  time-tried  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Brother  J.  L.  Davis,  who  had 
been  re-elected  to  the  same  office  he  had 
held  for  twenty-five  years,  was  presented 
with  a  fine  Turkish  rocker.  The  brother 
was  touched  by  this  act,  and  in  fact  we  all 
were.  I  think  that  such  acts  as  this  bring 
the  brothers  closer  together  and  make  a 
better  feeling  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another. 

The  I.  C.  R.  R.  conductors  have  just  paid 
a  large  special  assessment  for  general  com- 
mittee work,  and  have  signed  up  one  of  the 
best  schedules  in  the  West.  They  did  not 
ask  for  a  money  increase,  but  only  for  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  and  in  December 
the  freight  men  paid  their  assessment  out 
of  their  increase.  The  passenger  men  did 
not  get  so  much,  but  I  hope  that  the  next 


time  the  committee  meets  the  only  question 
will  be  for  the  passenger  men. 

I  am  sorry  that  so  much  ink  has  been 
spilled  on  the  general-chairman  question, 
but  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  the  con- 
ductors on  the  I.  C.  have  one  of  the  best 
general  chairmen  in  the  West  (and  I  know 
a  number  of  them),  and  I  am  glad  that 
there  was  enough  of  the  members  of  the 
general  committee  to  re-elect  him  again. 

Some  would  think  that  "Iconoclast"  was 
down  on  the  salaried  chairmen,  but  if  the 
truth  was  known  his  letters  in  the  Con- 
ductor were  the  means  of  the  re-election 
of  the  I.  C.  chairman.  Now,  brother,  come 
out  and  sign  your  name  in  full  and  do  not 
stand  behind  the  curtain ;  we  all  know  you, 
anyway;  you  have  done  what  you  thought 
was  right  and  lost  in  the  fight.  Now  let  us 
say,  no  North,  no  South,  and  let  us  do 
business  at  the  same  old  stand  and  talk  of 
something  else  to  bring  up  at  Detroit  be- 
sides the  general  chairman,  and  let  the  boys 
who  are  in  the  ranks  do  the  fighting. 

C.  T.  Harris. 


Miami,  Fla. 

East  Coast  Division  550  is  still  adding 
new  members  to  its  list.  We  have  moved 
into  the  new  Moose  hall  and  have  an  ex- 
cellent meeting  place.  We  have  enjoyed 
visits  from  several  brothers  from  different 
sections.  They  have  made  some  beneficial 
talks  for  the  good  of  the  Order  and  mem- 
bers, and  550  extends  thanks  to  them  and 
extends  a  brotherly  welcome  to  all  brothers 
coming  our  way. 

Brother  Noles,  who  suffered  a  very  seri- 
ous and  painful  accident  some  time  ago,  is 
slowly  improving  and  is  around  the  house 
in  a  wheeled  chair. 

Now,  brothers,  while  you  are  toasting 
your  shins  by  the  boiler  head  or  the  ca- 
boose stove,  trying  to  keep  from  freezing, 
just  think  of  how  you  would  like  to  be  in 
your  shirt  sleeves  and  straw  hat,  pulling  in 
kingfish  and  sitting  on  the  front  porch  en- 
joying the  beautiful  "Southern  Moonlight*' 
and  balmy  breezes.  Brothers,  I  will  an- 
swer your  letters  as  fast  as  I  can,  giving 
you  full  information  asked  for. 

Wishing  each  and  all  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous new  year,  L.  E.  St.  John. 
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Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conductob  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Damages  for  Insulting  Language  by  Rail- 
way  Conductor. 

Action  was  brought  to  recover  damages 
in  the  sum  of  $995.  In  general  the  facts 
were  that  plaintiff,  Marshall,  had  purchased 
of  the  ticket  agent  of  defendant  at  Liberty 
two  tickets,  one  for  his  sister-in-law  and 
one  for  himself,  from  Liberty  to  Lake 
Charles,  La.  Each  ticket  contained  two 
coupons,  one  entitling  the  holder  to  trans- 
portation from  Liberty  to  the  Sabine  river 
and  the  other  from  the  Sabine  river  to 
Lake  Charles.  Through  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  plaintiff  was  giVen,  with 
one  of  his  tickets,  the  "stub,"  Mthich  the 
agent  should  have  retained,  instead  of  the 
coupon,  showing  his  right  to  transporta- 
tion to  the  Sabine  river.  Plaintiff  put  the 
tickets  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the  con- 
ductor asked  him  for  his  ticket  he  pre- 
sented this  defective  ticket.  He  was  ig- 
norant of  the  defect,  assuming  that  the 
agent  had  given  him  a  proper  ticket  The 
conductor  made  some  objection  to  the 
ticket,  and  some  words  passed  between 
them,  but  no  attempt  was  made  either  to 
require  plaintiff  to  leave  the  train  or  to  pay 
fare,  and  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
The  suit  is  to  recover  damages  for  the 
mortification  and  humiliation  suffered  by 
plaintiff  on  account  of  the  alleged  insulting 
language  of  the  conductor  toward  him,  in 
the  presence  of  other  passengers,  in  a 
crowded  car.  Upon  a  trial  with  a  jury 
there  was  a  verdict  in  favor  of  plaintiff  for 
$900  damages,  and  from  the  judgment 
thereon  this  appeal  is  prosecuted. 

The  facts  above  stated  are  undisputed; 
the  only  controversy  as  to  the  facts  arising 
upon  the  language  and  conduct  of  the 
conductor. 

The  court  said:  "The  third  assignment 
of  error  presents  the  proposition  that  the 
verdict  for  $900  is  excessive.  Appellee  sued 
for  $995,  and  on  the  first  trial  the  verdict 
was  for  the  whole  amount  claimed.  An  as- 
signment of  error  upon  the  former  appeal 
that  this  was  excessive  was  sustained.  As 
the  judgment  was  reversed  upon  several 
other  grounds,  no  suggestion  of  remittitur 
was  made  in  the  opinion.  The  evidence  in 
the  present  case  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  upon  the  first  trial.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  the  evidence  as  to  what  passed 
between  the  conductor  and  appellee  at  the 
time  the  tickets  were  called  for.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  conductor,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  any  language  or  conduct 


at  which  any  reasonable  man  could  have 
taken  offense,  but  the  jury  has  resolved  the 
conflict  in  the  evidence  in  favor  of  that  of 
appellee,  and  we  will  let  him  tell  his  own 
story  of  what  occurred: 

"  When  I  got  the  tickets  from  the  agent, 
I  just  shoved  them  down  in  my  pocket,  and 
when  he  came  around  for  them  I  reached 
down  and  got  them  and  handed  them  to 
him.  He  looked  at  the  tickets  and  punched 
one  of  them,  and  looked  at  the  other  one, 
and  then  asked  me:  "How  do  you  expect 
to  get  to  Sabine  river  on  this  ticket?  Do 
you  expect  me  to  carry  you  for  nothing?" 
He  was  talking  in  a  very  loud  tone  of 
voice,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ter of  the  ticket;  that  I  had  purchased  it  at 
Liberty.  He  said:  "You  hush  right  now; 
I  don't  want  to  hear  any  of  that ;  I  am  not 
responsible  for  anything  that  agent  does 
there  at  Liberty."  When  he  said  that,  I 
said,  "What's  the  matter  with  it?"  and  he 
said,  "It  is  not  a  ticket,  and  is  not  any 
good  at  all,"  and  I  told  him,  "If  you  are 
not  going  to  use  that  ticket,  I  want  it 
back,"  and  he  just  shoved  it  into  his  pocket 
and  said,  "Well,  if  I  would  do  my  duty  I 
would  make  you  pay  your  fare  or  put  you 
off  the  train,"  and  then  he  turned  around 
and  said  to  a  man  on  the  next  side  of  the 
aisle,  "The  idea  of  a  man  getting  on  a  train 
with  a  ticket  like  that,  and  wanting  to  ride 
for  nothing!"  I  never  said  anything.  I 
told  the  conductor  I  bought  the  ticket  at 
Liberty,  and  if  he  wanted  to  put  me  off 
just  to  crack  his  whip,  and  he  said,  "I  will 
crack  my  whip,  and  crack  your  whip,  too,'* 
and  spoke  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice. 
The  passengers  in  the  coach  could  hear  him 
at  least  half  way  down  the  car,  and  every- 
body looked  when  the  conductor  was  talk- 
ing to  me.  I  did  not  know  that  the  tickets 
were  incorrect  in  any  way.  I  had  never 
looked  at  them.  The  conductor  would  not 
let  me  explain.  The  conductor  never  did 
say  he  would  carry  me,  but  just  put  the 
ticket  and  stub  in  his  pocket  and  walked 
off,  talking  in  a  loud,  angry  tone  of  voice.* 

"According  to  this  testimony,  the  con- 
ductor acted  with  great  rudeness.  The  lan- 
guage used  speaks  for  itself,  but,  outside  of 
this  rude  language,  which  a  sensitive  per- 
son might  have  considered  insulting,  there 
was  nothing.  The  tickets  were  accepted, 
and  appellant  proceeded  to  his  destination. 
Nobody  among  the  passengers  could  have 
failed  to  understand  that  the  only  trouble 
arose  over  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  at  Liberty,  and    we    canno*^  imriAr- 
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stand  how  a  reasonable  man  could  have 
been  greatly  humiliated  by  the  objection 
made  by  the  conductor  to  accepting  the 
tickets  on  this  ground.  We  cannot  see  that 
the  language  used  by  the  conductor  in- 
volved any  charge  of  dishonorable  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  appellee.  It  is  clear  that 
the  ticket  presented  did  not,  in  fact,  entitle 
appellee  to  passage,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
conductor  was  concerned,  he  would  have 
been  personally  justified  in  requiring  ap- 
pellee to  pay  fare  or  leave  the  train.  His 
language  and  manner  were  rude  and 
coarse,  but  he  was  talking  to  a  man  who 
knew  his  rights  and  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  stand  up  for  them.  We  are  still 
of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  awarded 
was  grossly  excessive.  It  is  true  that  the 
law  affords  no  standard  by  which  damages 
in  such  cases  can  be  exactly  measured,  and 
the  amount  must  be  left  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  jury;  but  when  it  is  made 
clear  to  the  court  that  the  amount  awarded 
is  not  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  such 
sound  discretion,  but  of  some  motive  other 
than  the  award  to  the  complaining  party  of 
just  compensation  for  the  wrong  inflicted, 
whether  out  of  sympathy  for  the  plaintiff 
or  a  sense  of  indignation  at  an  apparently 
unprovoked  wrong,  it  becomes  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  trial  court,  in  the  first 
mstance,  or  of  this  court  on  appeal,  to  re- 
-quire  such  remittitur  as  will  reduce  the  ver- 
dict within  reasonable  limits,  or  grant  a 
new  trial.  This  is  not  an  improper  in- 
vasion of  the  just  and  proper  provmce  of 
the  jury,  but  merely  the  exercise  of  a 
power  clearly  inherent  in  the  courts,  and 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  as  clearly  imposed. 
A  verdict  for  $100,  we  think,  will  liberally 
compensate  appellee.  If  appellee  will, 
within  twenty  days,  enter  a  remittitur  for 
all  over  this  amount,  the  judgment  will  be 
affirmed  for  $100  and  the  costs  of  the  trial 
court;  otherwise  it  will  be  reversed  and 
the  cause  remanded.  Costs  of  the  appeal 
will  be  taxed  against  appellee." 

Texas   &   N.    O.    R.    Co.   vs.    Marshall, 
(Tex.)  140  S.  W.  Rep.  508. 


Liability  Where  Employe  Is  Killed  While 
Working  in  Violation  of  the  Sixteen- 
Hour  Law. 

This  action  was  brought  in  the  Hickman 
circuit  court  by  appellee,  as  administratrix 
of  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Etwal  McWhirter,  to  recover  of  appellant, 
its  conductor  and  engineer,  damages  for 
bis  death,  which  occurred  at  Wolf  Lake, 
111.,  at  which  place  one  of  appellant's  trains 
ran  over  his  body;  he  being  at  the  time  in 
appellant's  employ  as  a  flagman  on  the 
train. 

It  was,  in  substance,  alleged  in  the  peti- 


tion, as  amended,  that  in  his  capacity  as 
flagman,  and  by  direction  of  his  superiors 
appellee's  intestate  left  Illmo,  Mo.,  on  the 
train  in  question  at  3 :30  o'clock  p.  m.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1910,  for  a  run  to  Bush,-  111.,  on 
the  return  trip  at  7:37  o'clock  a.  m.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1910,  by  the  negligence  of  appel- 
lant, its  agents  and  servants,  in  compelling 
him  to  remain  continuously  on  duty  as  flag- 
man on  the  train  fof  more  than  sixteen 
consecutive  hours,  and  also  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  the 
train  in  operating  it 

The  statute  of  the  United  States  forbids 
keeping  an  employe  in  service  as  was  shown 
that  this  man  McWhirter  was  kept  in 
service. 

The  evidence  shows  beyond  doubt  that 
the  train  on  which  the  intestate  was  a  flag- 
man left  Illmo,  Mo.,  at  3 :30  p.  m.  February 
22,  1910,  for  its  regular  run  to  Bush,  111., 
and  return;  and  that,  in  returning  from 
the  latter  place  to  Illmo,  on  the  following 
day  (February  23,  1910,)  the  train  ran  over 
and  killed  the  intestate  at  Wolf  Lake,  111., 
a  town  and  station  situated  on  appellant's 
railroad.  There  is  some  doubt  under  the 
evidence  whether  the  intestate's  death  oc- 
curred at  7:35  or  7:37  a.  m.  February  23, 
1910,  but  none  whatever  that  it  was  as  Tate 
as  7:35.  Guess,  appellant's  engineer,  at  the 
time  in  charge  of  the  train,  testified  at  the 
coroner's  inquest,  immediately  following 
the  accident,  that  the  intestate's  death  oc- 
curred at  7 :37  a.  m.  February  23,  but  later 
testified,  in  giving  his  deposition  for  use  on 
the  trial  in  the  court  below,  that  it  occurred 
at  7 :35  a.  m.  February  23. 

It  is  material,  therefore,  whether  his 
death  occurred  at  7:35  or  7:37  a.  m.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1910,  as  it  is  patent  fronj  the  evi- 
dence that  it  occurred  after  more  than  six- 
teen consecutive  hours  of  continuous  serv- 
ice by  him  as  a  flagman  on  the  one  train 
operating  between  Illmo,  Mo.,  and  Bush,  111. 

In  thus  requiring  of  the  intestate  more 
than  sixteen  consecutive  hours  of  service, 
albeit  the  excess  of  service  over  the  sixteen 
hours  was  but  five  or  seven  minutes,  ap- 
pellant violated  the  statute,  supra;  and,  as 
the  death  of  the  intestate  from  the  act  of 
its  engineer  complained  of  occurred  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  required  continuous 
service,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  six- 
teen consecutive  hours  allowed  by  the  stat- 
ute, there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  act  of  appellant  in  thus 
extending  his  service  beyond  the  statutory 
limit  was  negligence  per  se,  to  which  the 
intestate's  death  must,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
be  attributed^  and,  if  so,  the  right  of  ap- 
pellee to  mamtain  this  action  cannot  be 
questioned. 

St  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  R.  Co.  vs.  McWhir- 
ter, (Ky.)  140  S.  W.  Rep.  672. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Collingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Two  questions  were  recently  asked  the 
American  Railway  association,  as  follows: 

Question — (1).  An  incoming  passenger 
train  recently  collided  with  a  train  standing 
on  a  siding,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  switch 
ahead  of  the  train  on  the  siding  was  not 
properly  closed;  There  is  a  disagreement 
among  operating  q/!icials  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  crew  of  the  train  on  the 
siding  to  know  that  the  switch  ahead  of 
the  train  was  in  proper  position. 

(2)  A  train  order  has  been  sent  read- 
ing: "Eng.  292  works  7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
between  D  and  E.  Work  Extra  292  south 
meet  No.  328  at  E."  At  2  p.  m.  Work 
Extra  292  has  not  arrived  at  E.  Does  the 
order  to  meet  the  work  extra  hold  good  to 
No.  328,  or  may  No.  328  proceed  at  2  p.  m.? 

The  answer  of  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation was  as  follows:  "(1)  Rule  104 
of  the  Standard  Code  only  attempts  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  the  position  of  a 
switch  when  used  by  a  train.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  frame  a  rule  placing 
the  responsibility  for  conditions  ahead  of  a 
train,  other  than  provided  in  Rules  105  and 
106." 

"(2)  If  an  order  should  be  sent  in  the 
form  suggested  in  the  inquiry,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  No.  328  to  remain  at  E  until 
Work  Extra  292  arrived  or  until  the  order 
was  annulled.  Form  A,  fixing  a  meeting 
point  for  opposing  trains,  states  definitely 
that  trains  receiving  these  orders  will  run 
with  respect  to  each  other  to  the  designated 
joints  and  there  meet  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  rules.  If  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  dispatcher  that  No.  328  should  move 
at  2  p.  m.,  if  the  work  extra  had  not  ar- 
rived, another  form  of  order  should  be 
used/' 


Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  24:  "No.  9 
will  meet  No.  4  at  B,  No.  4  back  in."  Order 
No.  27:  "No.  9  will  meet  No.  4  at  C  in- 
stead of  B." 

Please  say  whether  or  not  No.  4  will 
back  in  at  C  on  the  two  orders.     Div.  303. 


Answer — In  considering  this  case  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  rules  governing  the 
use  of  train  orders  remain  in  effect  and 
apply  to  every  part  of  the  two  orders. 
Rule  220  is  the  rule  covering  the  case  and 
it  states  that  train  orders  are  in  effect  un- 
til fulfilled,  superseded  or  annulled.  Order 
No.  24  directs  No.  4  to  meet  No.  9  at  B 
and  also  directs  No.  4  to  back  in  at  the 
meeting  point;  order  No.  27  makes  a  meet 
at  C  instead  of  B,  but  does  not  fulfill,  super- 
sede or  annul  that  part  of  order  No.  24 
directing  No.  4  to  back  in,  and  that  part  of 
the  order  must  therefore,  under  the  rules, 
remain  in  effect.  If  it  was  not  intended 
that  No.  4  should  back  in  at  C,  that  part 
of  order  No.  24  should  have  been  super- 
seded or  annulled.  But  it  is  not  correct  to 
leave  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  effect  and 
not  fulfill  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  provisions 
of  a  train  order  must  not  be  ignored  or 
permitted  to  go  by  default. 


Fishkill  Landing.  N.  Y. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  1:  "Work 
Extra  161  will  work  7  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m. 
between  A  and  B." 

Order  No.  2:  "Eng.  161  will  run  extra 
B  to  C  and  return  to  B."  Order  No.  2  was 
sent  to  B  at  9  a.  m.  Engine  161  returned 
to  B  at  9:30  a.  m.  Does  order  No.  1  re- 
main §ood  for  Engine  161  to  work  on  after 
returnmg?  W.  L.  Knapp. 

Answer — Work  order  No.  1  remains  in 
effect  until  6  p.  m.  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  engine  named  in  the  order  has 
been  moved  extra  on  another  order.  When 
an  engine  is  given  an  order  to  run  extra 
from  A  to  B  the  order  expires  when  the 
engine  arrives  at  B,  but  when  an  engine  is 
given  an  order  to  work  between  A  and  B, 
7  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  such  order  remains  in 
effect  until  6  p.  m.,  unless  it  is  superseded 
or  annulled.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
dispatcher  that  Engine  161  will  not  work 
between  A  and  B  after  it  executes  the  sec- 
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ond  order,  it  is  his  duty  to  annul  order 
No.  1. 

An  engine  cannot  fulfill  two  orders  to 
run  extra  at  the  same  time,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Standard  Code  which  will 
prevent  an  engine  from  holding  two  run- 
ning orders  to  be  executed  one  at  a  time. 
That  is,  the  fact  that  Work  Extra  161  was 
given  an  order  to  run  extra  from  B  to  C 
and  return  does  not  fulfill,  supersede  or 
annul  order  No.  1,  because  that  order  is 
limited  in  its  existence  by  time  only,  and 
the  rules  do  not  provide  for  the  fulfilling 
of  a  work  train  order  except  in  the  regular 
manner. 


Stockton,  Gal. 

Editor  Forum — No.  12  runs  from  A  to  F 
and  is  due  at  C  at  12:30  p.  m.,  due  to  ar- 
rive at  D  at  1  p.  m.,  and  due  to  leave  at  3 
p.  m.    Two  hours  dead  time  at  D. 

No.  12  passes  C  at  12:20  a.  m.,  eleven 
hours  and  fifty  minutes  late,  is  delayed  and 
flags  to  D,  arriving  at  1 :10  a.  m.,  twelve 
hours  and  ten  minutes  late. 

At  2  a.  m.  No.  12  is  ready  to  go,  eleven 
hours  late. 

Can  dispatcher  give  conductor  an  order 
to  proceed  as  No.  12,  or  would  it  be  an 
improper  order  and  conductor  be  justified 
in  refusing  to  act  on  it?  W.  P. 

Answer— No.  12  failing  to  make  D  less 
than  twelve  hours  late  on  its  arriving  time 
loses  both  right  and  schedule  under  Rule 
82  and  can  thereafter  only  proceed  as  au- 
thorized by  train  order.  The  schedule,  how- 
ever, remains  in  effect  until  it  becomes 
twelve  hours  late  on  its  leaving  time  at 


each  station.  That  is,  under  the  rules  the 
train  using  schedule  No.  12  has  lost  its 
right  to  that  schedule,  but  as  the  schedule 
still  remains  in  effect  the  train  dispatcher 
can  authorize  the  train  to  resume  schedule 
No.  12.  Of  course,  if  the  train  again  be- 
comes twelve  hours  late  it  will  lose  its 
schedule  just  the  same  as  it  did  in  the  first 
case. 

Time-table  schedules,  unless  fulfilled,  are 
in  effect  for  twelve  hours  after  their  time 
at  each  station;  this  refers  to  both  the  ar- 
riving and  leaving  time,  and  as  long  as 
schedules  remain  good  the  dispatcher  can 
use  them  as  seems  best  to  take  care  of  the 
business.  . 


Gallup.  N.  M. 

Editor  Forum — Engine  168  running  extra 
A  to  Z  has  an  order  to  meet  Extra  834  at 
D,  and  on  arriving  at  D  finds  Engine  1644 
coupled  ahead  of  Engine  834  and  display- 
ing white  signals. 

Which  engine  is  supposed  to  carry  the 
signals — ^the  engine  having  the  orders  or 
the  head  engine?  Reader. 

Answer — When  two  or  more  engines  are 
coupled  together  and  running  extra,  the 
leading  engine  only  should  display  white 
signals  and  the  extra  should  be  known  by 
the  number  of  the  leading  engine. 

In  this  case  it  is  quite  probable  that  En- 
gine 1644  was  coupled  in  with  Extra  834 
after  the  order  was  issued  to  meet  Extra 
168  at  D,  but  at  any  rate  the  order  should 
have  been  changed  to  conform  to  the 
conditions. 


If  the  address  on  the  wrapper  of  your  Conductoi  is  not  correct,  fill  out  this  coupon,  and  send  it 
to  Editor  Railway  Conductor. 


Change  Ordered  by 

THE   RAILWAY  CONDUCTOR 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Name Division  No  — 

Box  or  Street  and  Number 


PostoMce * State. 

OLD  ADDRESS 

PostoMce State 


4^  Be  sure  and  give  Old  Address  and  Division  Number  and  State. 

f^Changes  received  after  the  asth  •f  any  Month  are  Too  Late  for  the  Next  Month's  Issue. 
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W.  B.  Homan  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Big  Springs,  Tex. 

D.  M.  Caldwell  has  been  appointed  a 
trainmaster  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
with  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

G.  W.  Qark  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Central  New  England, 
succeeding  O.  M.  Laing,  deceased. 

William  Osborne  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  Northern  & 
Southern,  with  office  at  Atlantic,  la. 

G.  C.  Brown  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant trainmaster  of  the  Western  division  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  office  at  Mexico, 
Mo. 

M.  D.  Rice  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Nevada-California- 
Oregon  Railway,  with  office  at  Lakeview, 
Ore. 

R.  W.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  all  terminals  of  the  Pittsburg 
&  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

E.  M.  Rine  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  succeeding  T.  R  Qark, 
promoted. 

C.  O.  Dambach  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Wabash  Pittsburg  Ter- 
minal and  the  West  Side  Belt,  with  office 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Joslyn  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Idaho  division 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  office  at 
Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho. 

A.  Griggs  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  & 
Northern,  with  office  at  Panola,  Ala.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  R.  Craddock. 

W.  J.  Houlihan  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Great  Northern,  with 
office  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  succeeding  C. 
C.  Re3molds,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

J.  W.  Higgins  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron 
Mountain  system,  with  office  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  succeeding  A.  W.  Sullivan,  resigned. 

Following  the  death  of  A.  R.  Oster, 
superintendent,  the  line  heretofore  known 
as  the  Cochise  division  of  the  Arizona 
Eastern  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Globe  division,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  C. 
C.  Mallard,  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Globe,  Ariz. 


M.  J.  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Kansas  City  Termmal 
division  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with 
office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  R. 
W.  Edwards,  resigned. 

G.  H.  Hammond  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis.,  with 
office  at  the  latter  place. 

J.  S.  Pyeatt  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  St  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco &  Texas  and  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio 
Grande,  with  office  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
succeeding  W.  B.  Drake,  resigned. 

R.  B.  Fowler  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  St  Louis,  Brownsville  & 
Mexico,  with  office  at  Kingsville,  Tex. ;  the 
title  of  J.  D.  Finnegan,  heretofore  super- 
intendent at  Kingsville,  has  been  changed 
to  assistant  superintendent. 

The  jurisdiction  of  W.  E.  Manson,  gen- 
eral superintendent,  and  K.  S.  Hull,  divi- 
sion superintendent,  of  the  Gulf  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe,  has  been  extended  over  the 
Pecos  &  Northern  Texas,  between  Cole- 
man, Tex.,  and  Mile  Post  461. 

F.  R.  Westrup  has  been  promoted  from 
trainmaster  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  at  Guadalajara,  Mex.,  to  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at  Chihuahua,  Mex-, 
succeeding  D.  F.  Bucher,  resigned  to  ac- 
cept service  with  another  company. 

George  McCormick,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  El  Paso  division  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent,  succeeding 
D.  W.  Fitzgerald,  granted  indefinite  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 

H.  fi.  BruflFey,  trainmaster  of  the  Fay- 
etteville  district  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Richmond  district,  with 
office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  succeeding  G.  B. 
McClellan,  transferred  to  the  Fayetteville 
district. 

James  Buckelew  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  ter- 
minal of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A.  M. 
Parker  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Allegheny  division,  with  office  at  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  succeeding  James  Buckelew, 
transferred.  The  New  York  Terminal  and 
the  Hudson  divisions  have  been  combined 
to  form  the  Manhattan  division,  with  C.  S. 
Krick  as  superintendent;  and  the  Amboy 
and  Belvidere  divisions  have  been  combined 
to  form  the  Trenton  division,  with  Victor 
Wierman  as  superintendent 
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M.  Sheehan  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mex- 
ico, the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western, 
•nd  the  Orange  &  Northwestern,  with  office 
at  DeQuincy,  La. 

R.  F.  Can*  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Red  River  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at 
Francis,  Okla.,  succeeding  S.  H.  Charles, 
resigned. 

R.  L.  Barrett  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Brunswick  division  of  the 
Atlanta,  Birmiimham  &  Atlantic,  with  office 
at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  succeeding  G.  F.  Dick- 
son, resigned. 

O.  H.  McCarty,  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  at  Chaf- 
fee, Mo.,  succeeding  J.  S.  Pyeatt,  promoted. 
W.  G.  Koch,  assistant  superintendent  at 
Newburg,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  McCarty. 

D.  F.  Bucher,  superintendent  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  at  Chihuahua, 
Mex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Mexico  North  Western,  with  office  at 
Madera.  E.  A.  Dewey,  heretofore  super- 
intendent at  Madera,  will  be  assistant 
superintendent  at  that  place;  and  George 
Rutledge,  heretofore  superintendent  at  Ciu- 
dad  Juarez,  will  be  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  that  place. 

An  additional  grand  division  has  been 
established  by  die  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  to  be  known  as  the  Central  System, 
composed  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Toledo,  Columbus  &  Ohio 
River  roads.  The  following  appointments 
have  been  made  incident  to  the  change  in 
organization:  T.  B.  Hamilton,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg division,  is  general  superintendent  of 
the  central  system.  W.  B.  Wood,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Akron  division,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Nettleton  Neff, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
division,  succeeded  Mr.  Wood.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Cullough,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Marietta  division,  became  superintendent 
of  the  Richmond  division,  and  H.  K.  Brady, 
formerly  trainmaster  of  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion, promoted  to  superintendent  of  the 
Marietta  division. 


C.  M.  Bryant  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
of  Texas,  with  office  at  Greenville,  Tex., 
succeeding  F.  S.  James,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

H.  B.  Sargent  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  New 
Orleans  &  Northeastern,  the  Alabama  & 
Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
&  Pacific,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
succeeding  E.  A.  Kelley,  appointed  general 
manager  for  the  New  Orleans  Terminal  Co. 

Incident  to  a  change  in  the  division  of 
duties  of  the  operating  and  transportation 
departments  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  Page 
Harris,  assistant  general  superintendent, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.  J.  W. 
Everman,  general  superintendent,  will  have 
supervision  over  operating  affairs. 

P.  W.  J.  Smith,  passenger  trainmaster  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  be- 
tween New  Haven  and  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  with  tem- 
porary office  in  New  York  City.  H.  J. 
Reynolds,  trainmaster  in  charge  of  freight 
service  west  of  New  Haven,  succeeds  Mr. 
Smith,  and  E.  E.  Regan,  assistant  train- 
master on  the  Shore  Line  division,  has  been 
appointed  acting  trainmaster  in  charge  of 
freight  service  between  Woodlawn  and 
New  Haven,  including  the  Danbury,  Ridge- 
field  and  New  Canaan  branches. 

Robert  Rice  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Aurora  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  succeeding 
W.  S.  Kirby,  assigned  to  other  duties;  B. 
B.  Greer  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Joseph  division,  succeeding 
Robert  Rice,  transferred;  W.  C.  Welch  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Han- 
nibal division,  succeeding  Mr.  Greer,  trans- 
ferred ;  W.  A.  Chittenden  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Brookfield 
division,  succeeding  Mr.  Welch,  and  F.  A. 
Cone  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Aurora  division.  T.  C. 
Dougherty  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 
of  the  Ottumwa  division,  with  office  at 
Burlington,  la.,  succeeding  N.  C.  Allen, 
transferred  as  trainmaster  to  Ottumwa,  la. 
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Tentative  Bill  of  United  States  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission 


We  present  herewith  the  full  text  of  the 
tentative  bill  prepared  by  the  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission,  appointed  under  public  reso- 
lution No.  45,  approved  June  25,  1910.  The 
personnel  of  this  Commission  is  as  follows : 

George  Sutherland,  United  States  senator, 
of  Utah,  chairman;  George  E.  Chamber- 
lain, United  States  senator,  of  Oregon; 
William  G.  Brantley,  member  of  con- 
gress, of  Georgia;  Reuben  O.  Moon, 
member  of  congress,  of  Pennsylvania; 
W.  C.  Brown,  president  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  representing  employ- 
ers; D.  L.  Cease,  editor  Railroad  Train- 
man, representing  employes.  The  bill 
was  prepared  after  a  number  of  public 
hearings  had  been  held,  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  commission,  not 
only  as  to  the  remedies  now  provided  for 
injured  workmen  in  the  various  states,  but 
in  all  foreign  countries.  Attempt  will  not 
be  made  in  this  issue  to  analyze  in  detail 
the  characteristics  of  the  bill,  but  members 
should  keep  the  present  copy  of  the  Con- 
ductor so  that  in  the  articles  that  will  deal 
with  it  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
period  when  the  report  of  the  commission 
is  placed  before  congress  for  action,  they 
may  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill 
so  that  understanding  may  be  had  of  ef- 
forts made  by  any  agency  to  amend  the 
same,  as  the  bulk  of  the  bill  is  too  great 
to  permit  of  a  second  publication  of  the 
full  text. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  view  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  bill  compulsory 
by  abolishing  all  other  remedies  at  law  on 
and  after  its  passage.  It  provides  for  a 
fixed  scale  of  compensation  which  takes  in 
every  class  of  injury  and  reimburses  every 
man  for  injuries  received  where  the  dis- 
ability from  the  injury  extends  beyond  two 
weeks,  but  during  the  two  weeks'  period 
allowance  is  made  for  hospital  and  medical 
attendance.    It  establishes  a  maximum  rate 


of  $100  per  month  for  the  basing  of  com- 
pensation, and  pays  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  so  fixed  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed eight  years,  thus  creating  a  maximum 
amount  of  $4,800  as  the  highest  amount 
paid  for  loss  of  life;  and  this  maximum  is 
exceeded  in  one  event  alone,  that  is,  if  the 
man  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled  the 
payments  will  continue  for  life.  It  clearly 
defines  what  constitutes  total  and  perma- 
nent disability.  It  creates  a  scale  of  in- 
juries where  maiming  is  the  result  of  the 
accident,  and  creates  Determining  Boards 
to  decide  under  what  class  the  injured  in- 
dividual will  come,  if  the  injury  is  not 
definitely  described  in  the  scale. 

It  permits  the  creation  of  committees 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployer and  of  his  employes  to  sit  as  ad- 
justment committees  to  determine  what 
scale  of  compensation  the  man  is  entitled 
to,  and  the  award  made  continues  to  be 
paid  within  the  aforenamed  periods  so  long 
as  disability  continues;  and  a  rehearing  can 
be  held  at  the  expiration  of  each  year  dur- 
ing the  payments  to  determine  whether 
greater  disability  has  developed  which  en- 
titled the  man  to  different  compensation,  or 
whether  there  has  been  a  degree  of  re- 
covery that  will  act  as  a  reducing  factor. 

The  act  absolutely  abolishes  two.  of  the 
most  pernicious  factors  that  have  always 
been  determining  agencies  in  recovery 
under  liability  acts,  and  that  is  the  ability 
to  plead  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  either 
"assumption  of  risk"  or  "contributory 
negligence." 

Payments  are  made  wholly  on  the 
periodic  plan,  thus  guarding  the  man 
against  himself,  not  furnishing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  the  lump  sum  and,  by 
either  business  venture  in  channels  with 
which  he  is  unfamiliar  or  through  unfor- 
tunate investments,  dissipating  the  amount 
paid  to  him  and  being  left  physically  and 
financially  stranded  on  account  thereof. 

To  men  who  draw  as  high  wage  as  do 
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the  conductors  and  engineers  the  maximum  sorbed  by  court  costs,  insurance  profits,  and 

amount  seems  low,  but  when  you  take  into  attorney's  fees,  any  plan  that  places  even 

consideration  the  fact  that  nearly  all  suits  the  amount  now  paid  out  for  injuries  vir- 

of  the  character  that  arise  under  liability  tually  intact  in  the  hands    of    those  who 

acts  are  taken  on  the  contingent  basis  and  suffer  from  industrial  accident,  means  that 

the  percentage  as  a  rule  in  such  contingent  if  the  employers  as  a  whole  only  paid  out 

contracts  is  in  very  few  cases  indeed  less  the  amount  of  money  now  expended  that 

than  thirty-five  per  cent  and  the  majority  the  injured  would  receive  fully  three  times 

on  the  basis  of  fifty  per  cent,  it  would  seem  the  compensation  that  now  comes  into  their 

that    the    maximum    of    $4,800,    which    is  possession.     Moreover,  a  system  that  gives 

reached  by  the  payment  for  eight  years  of  compensation  to  every  man  who  is  injured. 

the   sum  of  $50   Per  month,    is    virtually  ^^^„  ^j^^^gj,   -^  ^  jj^i^^^  ^^^^^^^  i^^^^^^ 

equivalent  to   the  $10  000  verdict     More-  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^    .^,^^  ^ 

over,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  inves-  ..      *,  .  .«..,. 

^.     /.  ^       ,       r  *u    XT  *.•       I  r«         •         considerable     amount     to     one     individual 

ligation  not  only  of  the  National  Commis-         ,  .,    i       . 

sion,    but    of   all    the    State    Commissions  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^"^^  °^^^^^  ^^^^°"*  ^"^  ^^- 

which  have  gone  into  the  subject,  demon-  ^"^"  whatever,  is  more  equitable  in  its  re- 

strates  that  out  of  the  amount  of  money  suits  than  can  be  any  modification  of  the 

that  employers    now    pay    to    injured  em-  former  method    that    has,  in  this  country, 

ployes  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent  reaches  almost  universally  obtained. 

the    injured    man,    the    balance  being  ab-  The  tentative  bill  is  as  follows : 

A  BILL 

To  Provide  an  Exclusive  Remedy  and  Compensation  for  Accidental  Injuries^  Result- 
ing IN  Disability  or  Death,  to  Employees  of  Common  Carriers  by  Railroad 
Engaged  in  Interstate  or  Foreign  Commerce^  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  and 
for  Other  Purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  every  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  railroad,  including  commerce  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
a  State  (hereinafter  designated  employer),  shall  pay  compensation  in  the  amounts  herein- 
after specified  to  any  employee  who,  while  employed  by  such  employer  in  such  commerce, 
sustains  personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
and  resulting  in  his  disability,  or  to  the  dependents,  as  hereinafter  defined,  of  such  em- 
ployee in  case  such  injury  results  in  his^ death. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (herein- 
after designated  employer)  shall  pay  compensation  in  the  amounts  hereinafter  specified 
to  any  employee  who  sustains  personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  and  resulting  in  his  disability,  or  to  the  dependents,  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined, of  such  employee  in  case  such  injury  results  in  his  death. 

Sec.  3.  That  except  as  provided  herein  no  such  employer  shall  be  civilly  liable  for 
any  personal  injury  to  or  death  of  any  such  employee  resulting  from  any  such  accident. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  first  fourteen  calendar  days  of  disability  resulting  from  any  injury 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  period  of  time  for  which  compensation  is  hereinafter  speci- 
fied: Provided,  however,  That  during  said  fourteen  days  the  employer  shall  furnish  all 
medical  and  surgical  aid  and  assistance  that  may  be  reasonably  required,  including  hos- 
pital services. 

Sec.  5.  That  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
section  the  employer  shall  continue  to  furnish  such  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  reasonably  required,  including  hospital  services,  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  dollars,  unless  such  employee  elects  to  furnish  his  own  physician  or  sur- 
geon or  care  for  himself.    The  compensation  hereinafter  provided  shall  be  in  addition  to 
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all  such  surgical,  medical,  and  hospital  services  as  set  forth  in  this  and  the  preceding 
section. 

Sec.  6.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  the  injury  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee where  it  is  proved  that  his  injury  or  death  was  occasioned  by  his  willful  intention 
to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of  himself  or  of  another,  or  that  the  same  resulted 
from  his  intoxication  while  on  duty. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  injured  employee,  immediately  upon  the 
happening  of  the  accident,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  not  later  than  thirty 
days  thereafter,  and  likewise  in  case  of  his  death  by  such  accident  the  duty  of  one  or  more 
of  the  dependents  of  an  employee,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  to  the  employer  written  notice  of  the  accident  causing  such  injury  or  death,  stating 
in  ordinary  language  the  time,  place,  and  particulars  thereof,  the  name  of  the  injured  or 
dead  employee,  and  the  address  of  the  injured  employee  or  person  giving  the  notice: 
Provided,  That  where  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  party  herein  required  to  give  such 
written  notice  has  been  prevented  from  giving  it  through  or  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  incapacity,  ignorance  of  law  or  of  fact,  or  the  fraud  or  deceit  of  some  other  per- 
son, or  from  some  other  equally  good  cause,  the  same  may  be  given  after  the  expiration 
of  said  thirty  days,  but  not  later  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  accident  or  death. 

In  the  absence  of  such  written  notice  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any 
compensation  under  this  Act  unless,  in  cases  where  the  injury  has  resulted  in  the  absence 
from  work  of  the  employee  for  at  least  two  days,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  within  such 
period  of  thirty  days  such  employer  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  injury  or  death:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  case  of  death  resulting  immediately  or  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  the  accident  notice  thereof  shall  not  be  required. 

No  defect  or  inaccuracy  in  the  written  notice  herein  required  shall  be  deemed  ma- 
terial unless  the  employer  shall  show  that  he  was  prejudiced  thereby,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  of  such  prejudice;  and  such  written  notice  may  be  substantially  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

"Form  op  Notice  op  Accident  and  Claim. 

"To  be  filled  out  by  an  injured  employee  or  by  a  dependent  of  a  deceased  employee  or  by 

a  person  acting  for  either. 
"To  the Railroad  Company: 

"You  are  hereby  notified  that (Name  of  deceased  or  injured  employee), 

your  employee,  met  with  an  accident  on  the  day  of ,  19 ,  at  or  near 

,  in  the  State  of ,  and  that  the  accident  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment by  you  as (Class  of  service),  and  resulted  in  his (Disability  or  death) 

on  the  day  of ,  19 ,  and  claim  for  compensation  is  hereby  made  under 

the  provisions  of  the  Federal  accident  compensation  Act  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

"Name ,  (Person  giving  notice.) 

"Address ." 

But  no  variation  from  this  form  shall  be  material  if  the  notice  is  sufficient  to  advise 
the  employer  that  a  certain  employee  by  name  met  with  an  accident  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  (stating  the  nature  of  such  employment)  on  or  about  a  speci- 
fied time  at  or  near  a  certain  place  which  resulted  in  his  disability  or  death.  The  notice 
may  be  served  personally  upon  the  employer,  or  upon  any  agent  of  the  employer  upon 
whom  a  summons  may  be  served  in  a  civil  action  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  the  accident  occurred,  or  upon  any  station  agent,  or  by  sending 
It  by  registered  mail  to  the  employer,  addressed  to  the  principal  office  or  to  any  division 
superintendent  of  such  employer. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  from 
the  date  of  an  injury,  unless  an  award  or  findings  shall  have  previously  been  made,  for 
the  employer  and  employee  to  settle  by  agreement  according  to  the  limitations  of  amotint 
and  time  in  this  Act  established,  the  compensation  due  under  this  Act,  which  agreement 
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shall  be  in  writing  signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  parties,  and  shall  specify  the  com- 
pensation, if  any,  due  and  unpaid  by  the  employer  to  the  employee  up  to  the  date  of  the 
agreement,  and,  if  agreed  upon,  the  amount  of  the  monthly  payments  thereafter  to  be 
made  by  the  employer  to  the  employee,  and  the  time  such  monthly  payments  shall  con- 
tinue. In  case  of  death  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  employer  and  any  of  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  employee  to  settle  by  agreement  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
the  compensation  payable  to  such  dependent  under  this  Act.  The  periods  of  compensa- 
tion provided  for  permanent  total  disabilities  or  for  the  permanent  partial  disabilities 
specifically  mentioned  in  sub-division  one,  clause  (D)  of  section  twenty-one,  or  for  death, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  periodic  payments  and  the  percentage 
which  such  payments  shall  bear  to  the  monthly  wages  shall  not  be  varied  by  such  agree- 
ments.    Such  agreement  may  be  substantially  as  follows: 


"In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of for  personal  injury  received  by , 

in  the  service  of  the Railroad  (or  Railway)  Company. 

"The Railroad  (or  Railway)  Company  and ,  an  employee  of  said 

company,  injured  in  its  service  (or  in  case  of  death, ,  dependent  of 

-,  deceased,  an  employee  injured  in  fhe  service  of  said  company),  hereby  agree  to 


the  following  adjustment  under  the  Act  of  Congress  approved ,  entitled  *An 

Act  to  provide  an  exclusive  remedy  and  compensation  for  accidental  injuries,  resulting  in 
disability  or  death,  to  employees  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,*  of  the  liability 

for  injuries  (or  death  resulting  from  injuries)  to ,  received  in  the  course 

of  and  arising  out  of  his  employment  by  said  company  (or  receiver,  as  the  case  may  be), 

in  interstate  (or  foreign)  commerce  (or  in  the  District  of  Columbia),  at ,  on  the 

day  of ,  191 (here    state    the   facts  generally  as  to  the  work  in 

which  employee  was  engaged  when  injured),  the  said  adjustment  being  as  follows: 
(Here  state  the  terms  of  the  adjustment,  referring  to  the  appropriate  sections  and  sub- 
sections of  the  Act.) 

"(Signed) , 

"Of Railroad  (or  Railway)  Company. 


"Employee  (or  dependent  of  employee)." 

'  Said  agreement  shall  be  executed  in  triplicate,  one  of  which  may  be  retained  by  the 
employer,  one  by  the  employee  or  his  dependents,  and  the  other  shall  be  filed  with  the  ad- 
juster, as  provided  in  section  twelve.  Any  modification  or  alteration  of  said  agreement,  if 
made  by  the  parties,  shall  be  in  writing  and  executed  and  filed  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
like  effect.  If  the  employer  shall  fail  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  after  written  demand,  to 
make  any  pa)mient  provided  for  in  said  agreement,  the  employee  or  dependent  at  his  elec- 
tion may  maintain  an  action  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  such  agreement,  or  may  treat  such  agreement  as  rescinded  and  proceed  to  enforce 
the  claim  for  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Save  as  provided  in  this 
section  no  ag^reement  purporting  to  settle  compensation  due  under  this  Act  shall  be  valid 
Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  employer,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  his  employees  to  organize  and  constitute,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  determine, 
a  committee  or  committees  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  and  awarding  compensa- 
tion under  and  in  accordance  with  the  limitations  as  to  amount  and  time  prescribed  in 
this  Act;  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  file  a  written  notice  with 
the  adjuster  or  adjusters  having  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  for  which  said  com- 
mittee is  constituted,  giving  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  committees.  If  the  compensation  due  under  this  Act  be  not  settled  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  and  any  such  committee  exists,  the  differences  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  arising  under  this  Act  shall,  upon  the  request  in  writing  of  either 
party  and  the  written  consent  of  the  other  filed  with  the  committee,  be  settled  by  such 
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committee  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  after  the  filing 
of  such  consent  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  reference  to  instituting 
original  proceedings  before  the  adjuster  shall  not  apply.  Such  committee  shall 
not  be  bound  by  technical  rules  and  shall  give  the  parties  and  their  wit- 
nesses ample  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  award  made  by  such  conmiittee  shall  be 
final,  except  as  provided  in  section  eleven,  and  shall  be  filed  by  the  committee  with  the 
adjuster  having  jurisdiction  within  thirty  days  after  the  same  is  made,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  twelve,  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply  thereto.  The  adjuster  shall  file  such 
award  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  findings  made  by  the  adjuster,  and  said  award,  except  that  it  shall  be  final, 
shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  such  findings.  If  the  committee  shall  fail  to  make 
an  award  within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  such  request,  the  same  shall,  by  the  said 
committee  at  the  request  of  either  party  in  writing,  be  immediately  referred  to  the  ad- 
juster having  jurisdiction  thereof,  who  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  as 
if  the  claim  for  compensation  were  originally  before  him  upon  petition  and  answer. 

Skc  10.  That  before  any  agreement  or  award  has  been  made  or  after  the  making 
of  any  such  agreement  or  award,  and  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  injured  employee,  if  so  requested  by 
the  employer,  to  submit  himself  one  or  more  times,  at  reasonable  times  and  places,  for 
examination  by  a  duly  qualified  physician  or  physicians  furnished  and  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer. It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  employee  in  like  manner  to  submit  himself  to 
one  or  more  such  examinations  whenever  his  original  claim  for  compensation  or  the 
matter  of  the  review  of  compensation  is  pending  before  an  adjuster  or  the  court. 
The  employee  shall  have  the  right  to  have  a  duly  qualified  physician  or  physicians, 
provided  and  paid  for  by  himself,  present  at  any  such  examination.  If  the  employee 
refuses  to  submit  himself  to  any  such  examination,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his 
right  to  payments  or  compensation  and  his  right  to  take  or  prosecute  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act  shall  be  suspended  until  he  shall  have  submitted  himself  for  such  examina- 
tion, and  no  compensation  shall  at  any  time  be  payable  in  respect  to  the  period  of  such 
suspension.  Upon  request  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  employer's  physician  or  physicians 
of  such  examination  shall  be  furnished  to  the  employee,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
employee's  physician  or  physicians,  if  any,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  employer  within  six 
days  after  any  such  examination.  The  employer  shall  have  the  right,  in  any  case  of 
death,  to  require  an  autopsy  at  his  expense. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  agreement  for  compensation  may  be  modified  at  any  time  by  a  sub- 
sequent agreement.  At  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  making  of 
the  original  agreement,  award,  findings,  or  final  judgment,  but  not  afterwards,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  payment  of  compensation  has  been  fixed  thereby, 
but  not  afterwards,  any  agreement,  award,  findings,  or  judgment  may  be  from  time  to 
time  reviewed  by  the  adjuster  upon  the  application  of  either  party  after  due  notice  to 
the  other  party  upon  the  ground  that  the  incapacity  of  the  injured  employee 
has  subsequently  ended,  increased,  or  diminished,  or  that  he  is  at  work. 
Upon  such  review  the  adjuster  may  increase,  diminish,  or  discontinue  the  compensation 
from  the  date  of  the  application  for  review,  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  or  make  such 
other  order  as  the  justice  of  the  case  may  require,  but  shall  order  no  change  of  the  status 
existing  prior  to  the  application  for  review.  The  findings  of  the  adjuster  upon  such  re- 
view shall  be  served  on  the  parties  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion, in  like  time  and  manner  and  subject  to  like  disposition  as  in  the  case  of  original 
findings. 
^SfC  12.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  file,  or  cause  to  be  filed,  every 
J  for    compensation,    or   modification    thereof,  to  which  he  is  a  party,  in  the 

idjuster  h'  n,  as  hereinafter  provided,  within  sixty  days  after 

Jf  therwise  ^  by  the  employee  or  dependent    The  same  shdl 

nd  file  d  recorded  and  indexed.    A  copy  thereof,  certi- 
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lied  by  the  adjuster,  may  be  admitted  in  evidence  with  like  effect  as  the  original;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  adjuster  to  furnish  a  certified  copy  at  the  request  of  any  person 
in  interest:  Provided,  That  the  employee  or  dependent  who  is  a  party  to  said  agreement 
may  file  the  same  with  the  same  effect  as  though  filed  by  the  employer :  And  provided  further. 
That  where  there  are  two  or  more  adjusters  having  concurrent  territorial  jurisdiction, 
such  agreement  shall  be  filed  with  the  adjuster  senior  in  date  of  appointment. 
Sec.  13.  (1)  That  the  United  States  district  court  in  each  judicial  district  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  this  Act  takes  effect,  appoint  a  competent  person  to  be  known 
as  adjuster  of  accident  compensation,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  business 
in  any  such  district  in  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  justifies 
it,  appoint  additional  adjusters.  Each  of  such  adjusters  shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  in  equal  monthly  installments  in  like  manner  as 
salaries  of  district  judges  are  paid.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  inquiry  and  fix  and  establish  the  salary  to 
be  paid  to  each  adjuster  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  the  determination  by  him  of  the 
amount  to  be  based  upon  the  extent  of  the  business  done  or  to  be  done  by  said  adjuster  under 
this  Act.  Each  adjuster  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  Act  within 
the  judicial  district  for  which  he  is  appointed :  Provided,  however.  That  where  more  than 
one  adjuster  is  appointed  for  a  judicial  district,  the  court  making  the  appointment  may 
in  its  discretion  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  any  adjuster  appointed  by  it  to  one  or  more 
counties  or  other  territorial  subdivision  within  the  district,  in  which  case  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  adjuster  shall  extend  to  such  county  or  counties,  or  territorial  subdivision  only, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided:  And  provided  further.  That  every  appointment  of  an  ad- 
juster shall  be  certified  by  the  district  court  making  it  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  district,  and  said  circuit  court  of  appeals  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  same,  for  good  cause,  disapprove  such  appointment,  in  which  case 
it  shall  become  of  no  effect,  and  such  district  court  shall  make  another  appointment,  but 
the  acts  of  such  adjuster  in  the  meantime  shall  be  valid. 

(2)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  adjuster  who,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
holds  any  office  of  profit  or  emolument  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  other  than  the  office  of  commissioner  of  deeds,  justice  of  the  peace,  master  in 
chancery,  or  notary  public,  or  who  is  related  by  marriage  or  by  consanguinity  or  affinity 
within  the  third  degree,  as  determined  by  the  common  law,  to  any  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  judge  or  justice  of  an  appellate  court,  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  wherein  he  may  be  appointed.  The  adjuster  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  territorial  district  for  which  he  is  appointed.  He  shall  hold  his  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  court,  if  his  services 
are  no  longer  required  in  the  public  interest  or  for  good  cause  shown,  subject  to  re- 
instatement by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  having  jurisdiction.  Each  adjuster  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  take  an  oath  of  office  for  the  faithful  and  im- 
partial performance  of  his  duties.  In  case  any  adjuster  shall  be  removed,  or  for  any  rea- 
son shall  cease  to  act,  he  shall  transfer  all  his  official  records,  files,  and  papers  to  his 
successor  in  office,  or  if  none,  then  to  the  derk  of  the  district  court  having  jurisdiction, 
and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  provision  by  order:  Provided,  however, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  operate  to  render  any  adjuster  ineligible  to  act  in  a  like  capacity 
under  the  law  of  any  State. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  adjuster  to  keep  a  record  of  his  proceedings, 
and  he  shall  have  the  power  to  preserve  and  enforce  order  in  his  presence  while  trans- 
acting business ;  to  subpoena  witnesses ;  to  administer  oaths  in  any  proceeding  and  in  all 
other  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  and  duties;  to  for- 
micate, issue,  amend,  and  control  his  processes  and  orders  consistent  with  law  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  him;  to  examine 
persons  as  witnesses,  take  evidence,  require  the  production  of  documents,  and  to  do  all 
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other  things  conformable  to  law  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  effectively  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office. 

(4)  If  any  person  shall,  in  proceedings  before  an  adjuster,  disobey  or  resist  any  law- 
ful order  or  process,  or  misbehave  during  a  hearing  or  so  near  the  place  thereof  as  to 
obstruct  the  same,  neglect  to  produce  after  having  been  ordered  to  do  so  any  pertinent 
document,  or  refuse  to  appear  after  having  been  subpoenaed,  or,  upon  appearing,  refuse 
to  take  the  oath  as  a  witness,  or  after  having  taken  the  oath  refuse  to  be  examined  ac- 
cording to  law,  the  adjuster  shall  certify  the  facts  to  the  district  court  having  jurisdiction, 
which  shall  thereupon  in  a  summary  manner  hear  the  evidence  as  to  the  acts  complained 
of,  and  if  the  evidence  so  warrant,  punish  such  person  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  for  a  contempt  committed  before  the  court,  or  commit  such  person  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  if  the  doing  of  the  forbidden  act  had  occurred  with  reference  to 
the  process  of  or  in  the  presence  of  the  court:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  as  a  witness  before  an  adjuster  at  a  place  outside  of  the  State  of  hi& 
residence  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  such  place  of  residence,  or  unless  his 
lawful  mileage  and  fee  for  one  day's  attendance  shall  be  first  paid  or  tendered  to  hinu 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  adjuster  to  maintain  and  keep  open  during  reason- 
able business  hours  an  office  at  the  place  of  his  residence  for  the  transaction  of  business 
under  this  Act,  at  which  office  he  shall  keep  his  records  and  papers.  He  may,  however, 
hear  cases  at  any  other  place  within  the  limits  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction  that  may  be 
deemed  by  him  most  convenient  for  the  parties  and  witnesses.  He  shall  be  allowed  all 
necessary  traveling  expenses  in  going  to  and  from  his  place  of  residence  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  such  hearings,  and  his  necessary  and  reasonable  expense  of  subsistence 
while  so  absent,  not  exceeding  for  subsistence  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day.  Accounts 
for  all  such  expenses  shall  be  approved  by  the  district  court  and  transmitted  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and  paid  as  allowed  by  him.    Said  accounts  shall  be 

rendered  quarter  yearly,  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  next  after  this  law  goes  into 

effect.    The  Attorney  General,  upon  requisition,  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
furnish  each  adjuster  with  necessary  records,  books,  blanks,  and  stationery  supplies. 

(6)  No  adjuster  shall  act  in  any  case  in  which  he  is  interested,  nor  when  he  is  employed 
by  cither  party  or  related  to  either  party  by  marriage  or  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  within 
the  third  degree,  as  determined  by  the  common  law.  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, by  the  application  of  either  party,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district  court  having 
jurisdiction,  that  the  adjuster  before  whom  any  case  is  pending  is  disqualified,  or  that  he 
entertains  bias  or  prejudice,  so  that  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  of  the  case  can  not  be 
had  before  him,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  order  the  case  transferred  for  hearing 
and  disposition  to  another  adjuster  within  the  judicial  district,  or  if  none,  to  another  ad- 
juster within  the  State,  or  if  none,  then  to  appoint  a  competent  person  to  act  in  the  case 
as  adjuster  pro  tempore.  Such  adjuster  pro  tempore  shall  possess  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  adjuster  by  this  Act,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect.  His  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court  appointing  him,  and  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  on  the  approval  of  the  judge  and  the  allow- 
ance of  the  Attorney  General.  The  parties  may  agree  to  transfer  any  case  to  another 
adjuster  in  the  same  State,  and  in  case  of  such  agreem^t  or  order  all  papers  and  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  any  record  in  the  case  shall  without  cost  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
adjuster  before  whom  the  case  is  pending  to  the  adjuster  agreed  upon  or  designated,  who 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  such  papers  and  copy  of  record,  proceed  as  though  the  case  had 
been  originally  brought  before  him. 

(7)  Neither  an  adjuster  nor  the  partner  of  an  adjuster  shall  appear  as  attorney  for 
cither  party  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act. 

(8)  The  adjuster  may,  in  any  case  upon  application  of  either  party  or  of  his  own 
motion,  appoint  a  disinterested  and  duly  qualified  physician  to  make  any  necessary  medical 
examination  of  the  employee  and  testify  in  respect  thereto.  Said  physician  shall  be  al* 
lowed  a  reasonable  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  adjuster,  not  exceeding  for  each  examination  ten 
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dollars,  which  shall  be  included  by  the  adjuster  in  his  account  and  paid  as  provided  in 
paragraph  five  of  section  thirteen:  Provided,  however.  That  the  adjuster  shall  in  every 
case  receive  the  testimony  of  any  physician  called  by  either  the  employer  or  the  employee. 

(9)  Witness  fees  and  mileage  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  allowed  for  witnesses  in 
the  United  States  district  courts,  and  fees  and  mileage  for  serving  the  petition  or  other 
papers  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  allowed  for  service  of  summons  from  said  court  in 
civil  suits  by  the  United  States  marshal.  Costs  legally  incurred  may  be  taxed  against  either 
party,  or  apportioned  between  the  parties,  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  adjuster  or  of 
the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  the  justice  of  the  case  may  require :  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  employer  may  in  any  case  pending  before  an  adjuster,  in  writing,  offer  to 
allow  findings  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  employee,  specifying  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment  and  the  length  of  time  such  monthly  payments  shall  continue,  and  in  that  event, 
unless  compensation  (time  and  amount  both  considered)  exceeding  that  offered  by  the 
employer  be  found  by  the  adjuster  or  by  the  court,  no  costs  thereafter  incurred  on  behalf 
of  the  employee  shall  be  taxed  against  the  employer,  and  all  taxable  costs  thereafter 
incurred  in  the  case  by  the  employer  shall  be  taxed  against  the  employee. 

(10)  The  adjuster  or  adjusters  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  and  such  adjuster  or  adjusters  shall  hold  the  same 
tenure  of  office  as  prescribed  for  adjusters  appointed  by  the  United  States  district  courts, 
subject  to  removal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  like  cause,  and 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  jurisdiction  under  this  Act  within  the  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  governed  by  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable,  in  the  same  manner  as  adjusters  appointed  by  the  United  States 
district  courts.  The  findings  of  the  adjuster  or  adjusters  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  said 
supreme  court,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  said  court  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  rules  as  are  prescribed  herein  for  the  disposal  of  such  matters  by  the  United  States 
district  courts.  The  said  supreme  court  and  the  justices  thereof  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  power  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  Act  within  the  District  of  Columbia  as  arc 
conferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  United  States  district  courts. 

Sec.  14.  (1)  That  in  default  of  agreement  between  the  parties  interested  or  sub- 
mission to  a  committee  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  employer,  employee,  or  any  dependent 
may,  after  giving  notice  when  the  same  is  required,  and  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  injury  -or  death,  institute  proceedings  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the 
claim  before  an  adjuster  having  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred. Such  proceedings  may  be  instituted  by  petition,  setting  forth  in  ordinary  language 
the  facts  constituting  the  claim  and  asking  that  compensation  be  fixed  and  awarded  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Unless  service  is  accepted  by  the  party  de- 
fendant a  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  served  upon  him  and  return  of  such  service  made 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

(2)  Within  ten  days  after  such  service  the  party  defendant  may  answer  the  petition 
and  in  such  answer  shall  include  such  questions  of  law  and  fact  as  it  may  be  desired  to 
fut  in  issue.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  answer  has  been  received  the  adjuster  shall 
proceed  to  hear  the  case  and  decide  the  same,  his  decision  both  upon  questions  of  fad  and 
law  being  reviewable  in  the  district  court  as  herein  provided.  If  no  answer  has  been  filed 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  the  petition,  or  such  other  time  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  adjuster,  the  said  adjuster  shall  enter  a  default  and  proceed  to  hear  the  evidence  and 
determine  the  case  with  the  same  effect  as  though  answer  had  been  made.  If  no  proceed- 
ings shall  be  instituted  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  a  claim  arising  under  this 
Act  within  six  months  as  above  provided,  the  same  shall  be  forever  barred,  unless  the 
adjuster  shall  find  that  the  failure  to  institute  proceedings  within  such  time  was  charge- 
able to  the  etnployer  or  to  circumstances  clearly  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee  or 
dependent.  But  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  claim  for  compensation  be  maintainable 
after  the  lapse  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  injury  or  death,  except  in  cases  in  this  Act 
otherwise  provided  for:    Provided,  That  in  any  case  where  the  period  during  which  pay- 
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ments  are  to  be  made  is  not  made  final  by  agreement,  award,  findings,  or  final  judgment, 
such  claim  shall  be  maintainable  within  three  months  from  the  date  when  the  last  pay- 
ment was  due  according  to  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  award,  findings,  or  judgment,  or, 
when  no  such  time  has  been  fixed,  or  where  payments  are  discontinued  by  the  employer 
as  set  forth  in  section  eight,  from  the  date  of  the  last  actual  payment. 

(3)  The  adjuster  shall  allow  either  party  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  who  need 
not  be  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  after  hearing  any  evidence  that  may  be  presented  and 
considering  any  arguments  that  may  be  made  he  shall  promptly  make  and  render  his  find- 
ings in  writing,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  served  on  each  of  the  parties,  and  shall  return 
such  findings,  together  with  the  petition  and  answer,  if  any,  into  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which  he  was  appointed,  or  the  clerk's  office 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  clerk  of  the 
court  shall  forthwith  file  the  same  and  make  an  entry  thereof  on  his  docket  without 
charge.  At  any  time  within  twenty  days  after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  findings  either  party 
may  file  exceptions  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  serve  a  copy  thereof  on  the  adverse 
party,  stating  generally  that  the  findings  of  the  adjuster  are  excepted  to  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  evidence,  whereupon  the  case  shall  be  tried  and 
determined  in  said  court,  all  questions  of  law  and  fact  being  open  for  consideration  de 
novo.  And  said  court  may  regulate  by  rule  the  practice  in  such  cases  in  all  respects  not 
provided  for  by  statute.  The  party  filing  exceptions  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which,  together  with  any  jury  fee  paid  as  herein- 
after provided,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  clerk's  fees  and  charges,  and  no  other  or  addi- 
tional charge  for  any  service  rendered  by  said  clerk  in  said  cause  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided  shall  be  made.  Any  such  amount,  as  well  as  any  jury  fee  paid,  shall  be  taxed  by 
the  court  as  costs  against  the  losing  party.  If  no  exceptions  shall  be  filed  by  either  party 
as  above  provided,  the  said  findings  shall  become  final  and  have  the  effect  of  and,  subject 
to  payment  of  fees  as  in  other  cases,  be  enforced  as  a  judgment  of  the  court,  and  the 
clerk  shall,  without  charge,  record  said  findings  and  index  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other 
judgments. 

(4)  Where  exceptions  are  filed,  either  party  shall  have  the  right,  upon  a  written  de- 
mand filed  with  the  clerk,  to  a  trial  by  jury,  as  in  cases  at  common  law.  The  party 
making  such  demand  shall  at  the  time  thereof  pay  to  the  clerk  the  sum  of  five  dollars  as 
a  jury  fee.  If  a  trial  by  jury  is  not  demanded  by  either  party  within  five  days  after  the 
filing  and  service  of  the  exceptions  a  jury  shall  be  deemed  to  be  waived,  and  the  court 
shall  thereupon  hear  and  determine  the  case  without  a  jury.  The  findings  of  the  adjuster 
filed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  set  forth 
in  any  trial  before  the  court  or  jury.  Where  the  case  is  tried  by  a  jury  the  court  may 
submit  special  interrogatories,  to  be  answered  by  the  jury  in  the  form  of  a  special 
verdict 

(5)  Wherever  counsel  for  the  employee  has  stipulated  for  a  fee,  the  agreement  for 
such  fee  to  be  valid  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  adjuster  or  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which  the  case  is  pending,  and  the  employee  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  coun- 
sel fee  in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  by  the  adjuster  or  the  court.  In  every  case  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  adjuster  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  regardless  of  aaiy 
agreement,  to  fix  the  compensation,  which  shall  not  exceed  a  fair  and  reasonable  sum  for 
the  services  actually  rendered. 

(6)  Appeals  and  writs  of  error  may  be  taken  from  the  district  courts  to  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  provided  in  sections 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  Judicial  Code,  and 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  require,  by  certiorari 
or  otherwise,  any  case  to  be  certified  to  it  for  review  and  determination  as  provided  in 
section  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  Judicial  Code.  In  cases  arising  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  as  in  other  cases,  and  appeals  and  writs  of  error  may  be  taken 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  said  court  may  require,  by  certiorari  or 
otherwise,  any  case  to  be  certified  to  it  for  review  and  determination  as  in  other  cases. 

(7)  Any  petition  may  be  served  by  the  United  States  marshal  for  the  district  where 
the  proceedings  are  pending,  or  by  any  deputy.  Any  subpoena,  process,  or  order  of  an 
adjuster,  or  any  notice  or  paper  requiring  service,  may  be  served  by  such  United  States 
marshal  or  deputy,  or  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  being  a  resident  of  such  district,  or  by  registered  mail  sent  by  the  adjuster  to  the 
person  or  employer  to  be  served,  postage  prepaid,  and  addressed  to  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  such  employer  or  to  the  place  of  residence  of  such  person.  The  affidavit 
of  such  citizen,  or  the  return  registry  receipt  signed  by  the  person  or  employer  to  be 
served,  shall  be  prima  facie  proof  of  service. 

Sec  15.  That  while  any  person  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
an  infant  or  mentally  incompetent,  his  guardian  or  committee,  appointed  pursuant  to 
law,  may  on  his  behalf  perform  any  duty  required  or  exercise  any  right  conferred  by  this 
Act  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  such  person  was  legally  capable  to  act  in  his  own 
behalf.  No  limitation  respecting  the  time  within  which  any  right  under  this  Act  is  to 
be  asserted  shall,  as  against  such  infant  or  incompetent  person,  run  while  such  infant  or 
incompetent  person  has  no  guardian  or  committee:  Provided,  however,  That  the  fore- 
going shall  not  apply  to  cases  of  infancy  where  the  infant  is  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  but  such  infant  shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  of  this  Act  as  though  of  full  age. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  assignment  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  under  this  Act,  or  of 
any  pa3rments  due  or  to  become  due  under  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  void.  Every 
liability  and  all  payments  due  or  to  become  due  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  levy 
or  sale  for  private  debt  In  case  of  insolvency  every  liability  for  compensation  under  this 
Act  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  all  the  property  of  the  employer  liable  therefor 
paramount  to  all  other  claims  or  liens  except  for  wages  and  taxes,  and  such  lien  shall  be 
enforced  by  order  of  the  court. 

Sec.  17.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  interfere  with  any  proceeding  by  the  United 
States  to  enforce  any  Act  of  Congress  regulating  the  appliances  or  conduct  of  any  com- 
mon carrier,  or  affect  the  liability  of  any  such  common  carrier  to  a  fine  or  penalty  under 
any  such  Act  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  courts,  under  the  established  principles  of  equity  to  reform  or  cancel  any^ 
agreement,  award  or  findings. 

Sec.  18.  That  where  an  injury  or  death  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this 
Act  was  caused  under  circumstances  also  creating  a  legal  liability  for  damages  on  the  part 
of  any  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  the  employer,  the  employer 
shall  be  subrogated  to  the  right  of  the  employee  or  dependents  to  recover  against  such 
other,  carrier,  and  such  employer  may  bring  legal  proceedings  against  such  car^ 
rier  to  recover  the  damages  sustained  by  the  injured  employee  or  dependents, 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensation  payable 
to  the  injured  employee  or  dependents  under  this  Act  That  where  the  injury 
or  death  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  Act  was  caused  under  circum- 
stances also  creating  a  legal  liability  for  damages  on  the  part  of  any  person  other  than- 
thc  employer,  such  person  not  being  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  legal  proceed- 
ings may  be  taken  against  such  other  person  to  recover  damages,  notwithstanding  the 
payment  of  or  liability  to  pay  compensation  under  this  Act ;  but  in  such  case,  if  the  action- 
against  such  other  person  is  brought  by  the  injured  employee,  or  in  case  of  his  death  by 
his  dependents,  and  judgment  is  obtained  and  paid,  or  settlement  is  made  with  such  other 
person,  either  with  or  without  suit,  the  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the 
compensation  payable  by  him  the  amotmt  actually  received  by  such  employee  or  de- 
pendents :  Provided,  That  if  the  injured  employee,  or  in  case  of  his  death  his  dependents, 
shall  agree  to  receive  compensation  from  the  employer,  or  institute  proceedings  to  recover 
the  same,  or  accept  from  the  employer  any  payment  on  account  of  such  compensation, 
such  employer  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  such  employee  or  dependents  and 
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may  maintain,  or  in  case  an  action  has  already  been  instituted,  may  continue  an  action 
either  in  the  name  of  the  employee  or  dependents,  or  in  his  own  name,  against  such  other 
person  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  but  such  employer  shall  nevertheless  pay  over  to 
the  injured  employee  or  dependents  all  sums  collected  from  such  other  person  by  judg- 
ment or  otherwise  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  such  compensation  payable 
under  this  Act,  and  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  such  em- 
ployer in  making  such  collection  or  enforcing  such  liability. 

Sec.  19.  That  any  contract,  rule,  regulation,  or  device  whatsoever,  hereafter  made 
or  entered  into,  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  enable  any  common  carrier  to 
exempt  itself  from  any  liability  created  by  this  Act,  shall  to  that  extent  be  void. 

Sec.  20.  That  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Aet  the  monthly  wages  of  an  employee 
shall  be  twenty-six  times  the  established  day's  pay  prevailing  in  the  business  of  his  em- 
ployer for  the  class  of  service  for  which  such  employee  was  receiving  pay  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  Calculations  of  the  percentage  of  wages  herein  mentioned  shall  be  based 
thereon.  For  the  purpose  of  such  calculation,  no  employee's  wages  shall  be  considered 
to  be  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  or  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  month ;  except 
that  where  in  any  case  the  monthly  wages  of  the  employee  are  less  than  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  month,  payment  for  the  first  twenty-four  months  of  disability  shall  not  exceed 
the  full  amount  of  such  monthly  wages. 

All  compensation  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  monthly  unless  commuted  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec  21.  That  compensation  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule: 

(A)  Where  death  results  from  any  injury,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion twenty-three,  the  following  amounts  shall  be  paid  for  a  period  of  eight  years  from 
the  date  of  death,  except  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  certain  contingencies,  a  reduced 
period  is  hereinafter  provided  for. 

(1)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  widow  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  no  dependent  child  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  forty 
per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased. 

(2)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  widow  and  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
or  any  dependent  child  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  for  the 
benefit  of  herself  and  such  child  or  children  fifty  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the 
deceased. 

(3)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  dependent 
child  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  no  widow,  there  shall  be  paid,  if  olie  such  child,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased  to  such  child,  and  if  more  than  one 
such  child  ten  per  centum  additional  for  each  of  such  children,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
fifty  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased  divided  among  such  children,  share 
and  share  alike:  Provided,  That  if  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  payment  be  subse- 
quently reduced  to  less  than  four,  the  amount  of  the  pa3rments  shall  be  correspondingly 
diminished. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  remarriage  of  a  widow  receiving  payments  under 
sub-division  two  of  this  clause,  the  amounts  stated  in  sub-division  (3)  shall  thereafter  be 
paid  to  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  employee  therein  specified  for  the  unexpired 
part  of  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  employee's  death. 

(5)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  parent  or  parents  and  no  widow  or  children 
entitled  to  any  payment  hereunder,  there  shall  be  paid,  in  case  of  partial  dependency, 
fifteen  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased  to  such  parent  or  parents,  and 
if  eitfaer  is  or  both  parents  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  deceased  there  shall  be  paid  in 
lien  of  the  fifteen  per  centtmi,  if  only  one  parent,  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  monthly 
wages  of  the  deceased,  or  if  both  parents,  forty  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the 
deceased,  to  such  parent  or  parents. 

(6)  If  the  deceased  leave  no  widow  or  child  or   parent   entitled  to  any  payment 
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hereunder,  btil  leave  any  brother,  sister,  grandparent,  or  grandchild  wholly  dependent 
upon  him  for  support,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such  dependent  relative,  if  but  one,  twenty 
per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased,  or  if  more  than  one,  thirty  per  centum 
of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased,  divided  among  them  share  and  share  alike.  If 
none  of  such  relatives  is  wholly  dependent  and  the  deceased  leave  any  such  relative  or 
relatives  partially  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such  dependent 
relative  or  relatives  ten  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased,  divided  among 
them  share  and  share  alike. 

(7)  The  foregoing  subsections  are  subject  to  the  proviso  that  if  the  deceased  em- 
ployee leave  a  widow  or  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  not  resident  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such  widow,  or  if  no  widow  and  no  resi- 
dent child,  then  to  such  nonresident  child  or  children,  a  lump  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
wages  of  the  deceased  employee  as  hereinbefore  defined  and  limited,  and  no  compensation 
shall  be  allowed  to  any  other  nonresident  dependent. 

(8)  If  the  monthly  payments  for  a  death  hereunder  are  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  a  contribution  of 
seventy-five  dollars  toward  the  burial  expenses:  Provided,  however,  That  where  no  com- 
pensation for  death  of  an  employee  caused  as  defined  by  sections  one  and  two  of  this 
Act  is  payable  hereunder  there  shall  be  furnished  by  the  employer  a  reasonable  burial 
expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

(9)  If  compensation  is  being  paid  under  this  Act  to  any  dependent,  such  compen- 
sation, unless  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  shall  cease  upon  the  death  or  marriage  of 
such  dependent,  and  in  case  the  dependent  be  a  child,  shall  cease  upon  such  child  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen,  unless  dependent,  and  then  when  such  child  shall  cease  to  be 
dependent 

(B)  Where  permanent  total  disability  results  from  any  injury,  there  shall  be  paid 
to  the  injured  employee  fifty  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  such  employee  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  following  cases  it  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  conclusively  presumed  that  the  injury  resulted  in  permanent  total  disability,  to  wit: 
The  total  and  irrevocable  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes,  the  loss  of  both  feet  at  or  above  the 
ankle,  the  loss  of  both  hands  at  or  above  the  wrist,  the  loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot, 
an  injury  to  the  spine  resulting  in  permanent  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  legs  or  arms, 
and  an  injury  to  the  skull  resulting  in  incurable  imbecility  or  insanity. 

(C)  Where  temporary  total  disability  results  from  any  injury  there  shall  be  paid 
fifty  per  centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  injured  employee  during  the  continuance  of 
such  temporary  total  disability. 

(D)  Where  permanent  partial  disability  results  from  any  injury— 

(1)  An  amount  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  his  wages  shall  be  paid  to  the  injured 
employee  for  the  periods  stated  against  such  injuries,  respectively,  as  follows:  In 
case  of — 

The  loss  by  separation  of  one  arm  at  or  above  the  elbow  joint,  or  the  permanent  and 
complete  loss  of  the  use  of  one  arm,  seventy-two  months. 

The  loss  by  separation  of  one  hand  at  or  above  the  wrist  joint,  or  the  permanent  and 
complete  loss  of  the  use  of  one  hand,  fifty-seven  months. 

The  loss  by  separation  of  one  leg  at  or  above  the  knee  joint,  or  the  permanent  and 
complete  loss  of  the  use  of  one  leg,  sixty-six  months. 

The  loss  by  separation  of  one  foot  at  or  above  the  ankle  joint,  or  the  permanent  and 
complete  loss  of  the  use  of  one  foot,  forty-eight  months. 

The  permanent  and  complete  loss  of  hearing  in  both  ears,  seventy-two  months. 

The  permanent  and  complete  loss  of  hearing  in  one  ear,  thirty-six  months. 

The  permanent  and  complete  loss  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  thirty  months. 

The  loss  by  separation  of  a  thumb,  thirteen  months;  a  first  finger,  nine  months;  a 
second  finger,  seven  months;  a  third  finger,  six  months;  a  fourth  finger,  ftvt  months. 

The  loss  of  one  phalanx  of  a  thumb  or  two  phalanges  of  a  finger  shall  be  considered 
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equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  a  thumb  or  of  a  finger,  and  compensation  for  one-half  of 
the  above  period  shall  be  payable. 

The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx  of  a  thumb  and  more  than  two  phalanges  of  a 
finger  .shall  be  considered  as  the  loss  of  an  entire  thumb  or  finger. 

The  loss  by  separation  of  a  great  toe,  nine  months;  any  other  toe,  four  months. 

(2)  In  all  other  cases  of  injury  resulting  in  permanent  partial  disability  the  com- 
pensation shall  bear  such  relation  to  the  periods  stated  in  subdivision  one  of  this  clause 
(D]r  as  the  disabilities  bear  to  those  produced  by  the  injuries  named  therein,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  for  proportionate  periods  not  in  any  case  exceeding  seventy-two 
months. 

(E)  Where  temporary  partial  disability  results  from  an  injury,  the  employee,  if  he 
is  unable  to  secure  work,  shall  receive  fifty  per  centum  of  his  wages  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  disability ;  but  such  payment  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  period  fixed  for 
payment  for  permanent  partial  disabilities  of  the  same  character;  and  if  the  employee 
refuses  to  work  after  work  is  furnished  or  secured  for  him  by  the  employer,  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  such  disability  during  tfie  continuance  of  such  refusal. 
If  the  employee  is  at  work  at  reduced  wages,  he  shall  receive  compensation  according  to 
the  method  provided  in  section  twenty-two. 

Sec.  22.  That,  notwithstanding  any  agreement,  award,  finding  or  judgment  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  compensation  in  any  case  of  injury  shall  not  accrue  while  the 
injured  employee  is  at  work  for  which  he  receives  wages  which  do  not  fall  below  ninety 
per  centum  of  the  established  day's  pay  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  as 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  section  twenty  hereof.  If  his  wages  fall  below  such  ninety 
per  centum,  an  amount  of  compensation  shall  be  payable  equal  to  the  difference  between 
said  ninety  per  centum  and  such  wages,  not  to  exceed,  however,  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
monthly  wages  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  accident  determined  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  twenty. 

The  time  during  which  the  employee  is  at  work  shall  effect  a  reduction  to  that  extent 
in  the  aggregate  period  for  which  payments  would  otherwise  be  made. 

Sec.  23.  That  should  an  employee  who  sustains  an  injury  resulting  in  permanent 
total  or  permanent  partial  disability  die  from  any  cause  at  any  time,  or  should  an  em- 
ployee who  sustains  an  injury  resulting  in  temporary  total  or  temporary  partial  disability 
die  as  a  result  of  such  injury  after  fourteen  days  of  disability,  the  employer  shall  be  liable 
for  an  amount  to  be  ascertained  as  follows : 

First.  By  computing  the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable  under  clause  (A) 
of  section  twenty-one,  if  death  had  immediately  resulted  from  the  accident  and  the  de- 
pendents existing  at  the  time  of  the  accident  entitled  to  compensation  had  remained  so 
entitled  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

Second.  By  deducting  from  such  amount  a  sum  equal  to  the  payments  for  the  period 
between  the  accident  and  the  death,  which  if  the  accident  had  immediately  resulted  in 
death,  the  employer,  by  reason  of  the  happening  of  any  of  the  contingencies  mentioned 
in  clause  (A)  of  section  twenty-one,  would  have  been  relieved  from  making. 

Third.  By  deducting  from  the  remainder  so  ascertained  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  up  to  the  time  of  death  under  clause  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  section 
twenty-one  or  under  section  twenty-two. 

The  amount  so  ascertained  shall  be  paid  to  the  dependents,  if  any,  of  such  employee, 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  same  amounts  and  subject  to  the  same  contingencies 
as  if  compensation  had  been  payable  to  them  under  clause  (A)  of  section  twenty-one  by 
reason  of  their  having  been  dependent  at  the  time  of  the  accident :  Provided,  That  should 
an  employee  who  sustains  an  injury  resulting  in  permanent  partial  disability  die  from 
cause  other  than  the  injury  at  any  time,  the  liability  of  the  employer  shall  not  exceed  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  amount  which,  if  the  injured  employee  had  lived,  would  have  been 
paid  under  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  award,  findings,  or  judgment,  or  under  clause 
(D),  section  twenty-one,  or  under  section  twenty-two. 
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Sec.  24.  That  if,  in  an  accident,  an  employee  receive  an  injury  resulting  in  perma- 
nent partial  disability  and  in  the  same  accident  receive  additional  injury,  which,  by  itself, 
entitles  him  to  compensation,  or  if  he  be  injured  in  the  service  of  the  same  employer 
while  entitled  to  or  receiving  payments  for  a  previous  injury,  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment  to  him  for  such  combined  injuries  shall  be  computed  as  for  a  single  injury  as 
provided  for  and  limited  by  section  twenty  hereof,  but  in  such  case  the  periods  of  time 
prescribed  for  such  combined  injuries,  severally,  shall  be  added  together:  Provided,  That 
where  any  of  such  periods  is  less  than  three  months,  the  same  shall  not  be  added,  but  shall 
be  disregarded.  • 

If  an  employee  receive  an  injury,  which,  of  itself,  would  only  cause  permanent  par- 
tial disability,  but  which,  coupled  with  a  previous  injury,  does  in  fact  cause  permanent 
total  disability,  the  employer  shall  only  be  liable  as  for  the  permanent  partial  disability,  so 
far  as  the  subsequent  injury  is  concerned. 

Sec.  25.  That  in  case  any  employee  for  whose  injury  or  death  compensation  is  pay- 
able under  this  Act  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  be  employed  and  paid  jointly  by  two 
or  more  employers  subject  to  this  Act,  such  employers  shall  contribute  the  payment  of 
such  compensation  in  the  proportion  of  their  several  wage  liability  to  such  employee.  If 
one  or  more  but  not  all  of  such  employers  should  be  subject  to  this  Act,  then  the  liability 
of  such  of  them  as  are  so  subject  shall  be  to  pay  that  proportion  of  the  entire  compen- 
sation which  their  proportionate  wage  liability  bears  to  the  entire  wages  of  the  employee : 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  any  arrangement  between 
such  employers  for  a  different  distribution,  as  between  themselves,  of  the  ultimate  burden 
of  such  compensation. 

Sec.  26.  That  where  payment  of  compensation  is  made  to  the  widow  for  the  use  of 
herself,  or  for  the  use  of  herself  and  child  or  children,  her  written  receipt  therefor  shall 
acquit  the  employer.  Where  payment  is  made  to  any  child  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
the  written  receipt  therefor  of  such  child  shall  acquit  the  employer.  Where  payment  is 
due  to  a  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  the  same  shall  be  made  to  a  duly  appointed 
and  qualified  guardian  of  such  child  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  such  child's  residence, 
and  iht  written  receipt  therefor  of  such  guardian  shall  acquit  the  employer. 

Sec.  27.  That  the  term  "dependent"  shall  include  all  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  provisions  of  clause  (A),  section  twenty-one,  and  of  section 
twenty-three,  and  wherever  the  context  requires  it,  shall  be  held  to  include  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  deceased  and  guardians  of  infants  or  incompetent  persons. 

The  term  "injury,"  wherever  the  context  requires  it,  shall  be  held  to  include  death 
resulting  from  injury. 

The  term  "employee**  includes  an  apprentice,  but  does  not  include  an  employee  whose 
employment  is  purely  casual,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  employer's  business.  It 
shall  include  the  singular  and  plural  and  both  sexes.  Any  reference  to  an  employee  who 
has  been  injured  shall,  where  the  employee  is  dead,  and  the  context  requires  it,  include  a 
reference  to  his  dependents  or  personal  representatives. 

The  term  "physician  or  physicians"  includes  surgeon  or  surgeons. 

The  term  "child  or  children"  shall  include  posthumous  children  and  all  other  children 
entitled  by  the  law  of  the  State  where  the  accident  happens  to  inherit  as  children  of  the 
deceased  employee. 

"Disability"  under  this  Act  shall  mean  want  of  capacity  or  ability  by  reason  of  injury 
to  make  full  wages  and  full  time  in  the  position  where  working  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  injury. 

The  term  "dependent  child  over  the  age  of  sixteen,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  Act, 
or  any  reference  to  such  child,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  dependent  child  over  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  unable  to  earn  a  living  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity. 

Whenever  an  employee  of  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  railroad  shall  sustain  personal  injury  by  accident   arising  out  of  and  in  the 
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course  of  his  employment  resulting  in  his  disability  or  death,  it  shall  be  presumed  prima 
facie  that  such  employee  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  engaged  in  such  commerce. 

Sec.  28.  That  without  otherwise  affecting  the  meaning  or  interpretation  thereof  the 
phrase  "personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment" — 

(a)  Shall  not  cover  an  employee  except  while  he  is  engaged  in,  on,  or  about  the 
premises  where  his  services  are  being  performed,  which  are  occupied  by  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  employer,  or  while  he  is  engaged  elsewhere  in  or  about  his  employer's  business 
where  his  service  requires  his  presence  as  a  part  of  such  service  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
and  subjects  him  to  dangers  incident  to  that  employment. 

(b)  It  shall  not  include  an  injury  caused  by  the  willful  act  of  another  directed 
against  him  for  reasons  personal  to  such  employee  and  not  against  him  as  an  employee  or 
because  of  his  employment. 

(c)  It  shall  not  include  a  disease  or  infection  except  as  it  shall  result  from  the  in- 
jury  when  reasonably  treated. 

Sec.  29.  That  where  in  any  case  payments  have  continued  for  not  less  than  six 
months  either  party  may,  upon  due  notice  to  the  other  party,  apply  to  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  territory  within  which  the  accident  occurred  for  an  order  commuting 
the  future  payments  to  a  lump  sum.  The  application  shall  be  considered  by  the  court 
sitting  without  a  jury,  and  may  be  granted  where  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  in  lieu  of  future  monthly  payments  will  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  person  or  persons  receiving  or  dependent  upon  such  compensation,  or 
that  the  continuance  of  monthly  payments  will,  as  compared  with  lump-sum  payments, 
entail  undue  expense  or  undue  hardship  upon  the  employer  liable  therefor,  or  that  the  per- 
son entitled  to  compensation  has  removed  or  is  about  to  remove  from  the  United  States. 
Where  the  commutation  is  ordered  the  court  shall  Hx  the  lump  sum  to  be  paid  at  an 
amount  which  will  equal  the  total  sum  of  the  probable  future  payments,  capitalized  at  their 
present  value  upon  the  basis  of  interest  calculated  at  five  per  centum  per  annum  with  an- 
nual rests.  Upon  paying  such  amount  the  employer  shall  be  discharged  from  all  further 
liability  on  account  of  the  injury  or  death,  and  be  entitled  to  a  duly  executed  release,  upon 
filing  which,  or  other  due  proof  of  payment,  the  liability  of  such  employer  under  any 
agreement,  award,  findings,  or  judgment  shall  be  discharged  of  record. 

Sec.  30.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  doing  away  with  or 
affecting  any  common-law  or  statutory  right  of  action  or  remedy  for  personal  injury  or 
death  happening  before  this  Act  shall  take  effect. 

Sec.  31.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  burden  of 
payments  for  personal  injuries  shall  be  considered  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  any  proceeding  before  it  affecting 
rates  is  directed  to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  this  policy. 

Sec.  32.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  employer  subject  to  this  Act  to  make 
reports  of  accidents,  payments,  and  operations  under  this  Act  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  such  detail  and  at  such  times  as  the  said  commission  may  by  general  regu- 
lation require.  Such  reports  shall  be  compiled  and  the  general  results  thereof  published 
as  soon  after  they  are  received  as  practicable. 

Sec.  3d.    That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  of  ,  nineteen  hun- 

dred and  ,  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  accident  compensation  Act  of  nineteen 

hundred  and  twelve. 
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As  Others  See  Us 


In  a  short  comment  on  the  status  of  the 
cases  of  the  McNamara  brothers  with  ref- 
erence to  the  labor  world,  the  editor  of 
Railroad  Men  pays  the  great  railroad  labor 
organizations  and  their  leaders  the  follow- 
ing compliment: 

"The  friends  of  the  great  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  particularly  glad,  at  the  present  time,  that  they 
have  always  kept  free  from  embarrassing  en- 
tanglements, and  stood  for  the  highest  type  of 
unionism.  They  have  been  led  by  men  of  hi^h 
moral  purpose,  and  have  conducted  their  affairs  in 
a  dignified,  but  none  the  less  effective,  manner. 
Not  only  nave  they  wrought  great  things  in  re- 
spect to  wages  and  working  conditions,  but  they 
have  steadily  held  lofty  ideals  of  character  before 
their  members  and  striven  hard  to  bring  their  men 
up  to  the  standard.  They  have  not  preached  the 
doctrine,  'The  union,  right  or  wrong,*  but,  on  the 
contrary,   have  insisted  that  their  mediation  must 


always  be  made  upon  merit.  They  have  never 
coerced  men  into  membership,  but  they  have  made 
the  advantages  of  membership  clear,  and  have  left 
it  to  eligible  men  to  choose  tor  themselves.  Their 
most  famous  leaders  are  men  of  naucral  repute, 
who  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  who  have 
access  to  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  inves- 
tigations, we  are  grateful  for  the  assurance  that . 
the  escutcheon  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  will 
not  be  smirched,  nor  the  confidence  in  their 
leadership   disturbed.*' 

Such  a  testimonial  to  the  sane,  con- 
servative business  methods  and  fairness 
will  be  highly  pleasing  to  our  membership, 
and  will  further  confirm  them  in  the  belief 
that  a  straight-forward  course  is  sure  to 
command  favorable  commendation  from  the 
public  at  large. 


Workmen's  Compensation  in  Wisconsin 


One  of  the  most  notable  decisions  ever 
handed  down  by  an  American  court  was 
given  on  November  14  last,  when  the  Wis- 
consin Workmen's  Compensation*  law  was 
declared  constitutional.  From  ^he  stand- 
point of  economics  alone  the  decision  is 
memorable;  for,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Winslow,  it  upholds  "a  legislative  at- 
tempt to  reach  within  constitutional  lines 
some  fair  solution  of  a  serious  problem 
which  other  nations,  not  restricted  by  writ- 
ten constitutional  inhibitions,  have  solved, 
or  partially  solved,  years  ago."  It  abolishes 
a  great  mass  of  personal-injury  litigation 
between  employer  and  servant, — litigation 
that  involved  enormous  expense  with  most 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  New  York  de- 
cision rendering  void  a  similar  act  aroused 
much  discussion  and  was  generally  consid- 
ered a  set-back  to  the  cause  of  industrial 
justice  in  America.  But  the  Wisconsin  de- 
cision furnishes  new  encouragement  to  the 
economist.  Unquestionably,  the  Wiscon- 
sin law  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
progressive  states.  Its  main  feature  is,  that 
it  gives  the  employer  the  opportunity  to 
accept  a  schedule  of  compensation  offered 
by  the  State  Industrial  Commission  and 
abide  by  its  regulations  and  decisions,  or  to 
resort  to  the  courts  stripped  of  his  old 
common-law  defense — assumption  of  risk. 
That  time-worn  defense  is  entirely  abro- 
gated by  the  law.  The  employer's  only  es- 
cape from  damages  for  injury  now  lies  in 
his  ability  to  prove  that  the  employe  did  not 


exercise  ordinary  care  and  that  such  want 
contributed  directly  to  the  injury.  The  de- 
tails of  the  act  have  been  most  carefxilly 
worked  out,  and  Wisconsin  again  demon- 
strates the  value  of  co-operation  between 
the  legislature  and  the  university  authorities 
on  labor  questions.  Meanwhile,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  New  York  constitution,  which 
will  enable  the  passing  of  a  compensation 
law  similar  to  the  one  that  was  made  void 
by  the  court  of  appeals  decision  in  that 
state,  is  now  under  consideration. 

Judge  Winslow  has  shown  in  this  decision 
that  the  law  can  be  a  progressive  science  and 
that  constitutions  can  be  expanded  to  meet 
present-day  conditions.  These  words  from 
the  decision  will  go  down  in  history: 

When  an  eighteenth-century  constitution  forms 
the  charter  of  liberty  of  a  twentieth-century  gov- 
ernment, must  its  general  provisions  be  construed 
and  interpreted  by  an  eighteenth-century  mind, 
surrounded  by  eighteenth-century  conditions  and 
ideals?  Clearly  not.  This  were  to  command  the 
race  to  halt  in  its  progress  to  stretch  the  state 
upon  a  veritable  bed  of  Procrustes.  Where  there 
is  no  express  command  or  prohibition,  but  only 
general  language  or  policy  to  be  considered,  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
must  have  their  due  weight,  but  the  changed  social, 
economic  and  governmental  condition  and  ideals 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  problems  which  the 
changes  have  produced,  must  also  Ugically  enter 
into  the  consideration,  and  become  influential  fac- 
tors in  the  settlement  of  problems  of  construction 
and  interpretation. 

Thus,  the  court  goes  on  record  as  show- 
ing a  keen  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a 
more  elastic  interpretation  of  constitutions. 
The  decision,  in  addition  to  being  a  real 
contribution  to  the  social  and  economic 
literature  of  the  day,  is  a  masterpiece  of  legal 
literature. — American  Review  of  Reviews. 
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BROTHERs—When  writing  to  the  Con- 
ductor, or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
sure  to  give  your  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  is  such  a 
Kttlc  thing  for  you  to  do.— Ed. 


•04— FT.  GARRY,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
1st  &  3d  Sun.,  14k,  Eureka  hall. 

H.  E.  Barker,  511  Gertrude C 

G.  A.  Glay,  Box  1581 S 


The  following  Division  cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
tadce  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand 
Secretary : 

CARD.  WRITTEN   FOR  DIV. 

•363 E.  A.  Wright 266 

W51 J.  L.  Ayers 476 

365 M.  L.  Howard 89 

5925 J.  M.  Douglas 175 

10137 A.  J.  Provost 211 

11426 W.  H.  Young 94 

5723 W.  A.  Simon 38 


Train  Boarding  Safe 

Car  No.  100,  of  the  Macon,  Dublin  & 
Savannah  Railroad,  the  private  car  of  Vice- 
President  J.  T.  Wright,  is  the  first  car  in 
the  United  States  to  be  equipped  with  the 
"Blake  step,"  a  new  patent  device  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  stepping  box  now  in 
use.  The  invention  was  installed  on  the 
oar  yesterday  morning. 

The  new  car  step  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
accident,  in  which  its  inventor,  John  S. 
Blake,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  suffered  a 
sprained  ankle  about  nineteen  years  ago, 
while  stepping  onto  the  platform  of  a  car 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  stepping  box. 
Mr.  Blake  was  laid  up  for  a  month  and  af 
the  end  of  that  time  he  decided  that  safer 
means  of  boarding  a  train  would  find  favor. 
He  has  worked  on  the  plans  for  the  new 
step  and  the  invention  came  into  the  lime- 
light of  publicity  for  the  first  time 
yesterday. 

The  step  itself  is  a  folding  device,  which 
is  worked  from  the  platform  of  the  car  by 
a  lever.  It  can  be  lowered  to  about  six 
inches  of  the  level  of  the  track  and  is  con- 
trolled bv  both  the  hand-lever  on  the  plat- 
fonn  and  a  foot-lever  under  the  first  step 
ol  the  car.  This  double  control  is  to  pre- 
vent the  device  being  tampered  with  by  any 
passenger  from  the  platform.  Mr.  Blake 
has  opened  a  ^f^ctory,  employing  ten  men, 
in  Charlotte,  for  the  manufacture  of  his  in- 
vention and  says  that  he  is  already  at  work 
tilling  orders. — Macon  Telegraph. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  The  Railway  Conpuctor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompanying. 
Always  give  your  Division  Number  when  * 
writing  to  The  Railway  Conductor. 


Brother  P.  C.  Pennington,  409  Gaston 
St.  E.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  appreciate  any 
information  concerning  the  present  where- 
abouts of  his  brother,  Joe  L.  Pennington, 
last  heard  of  in  the  government  railway 
service  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Can 
any  of  our  members  furnish  the  informa- 
tion? 


Information  is  urgently  requested  from 
any  one  having  knowledge  of  the  present 
address  of  J.  E.  Fennel,  formerly  in  train 
service  out  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  last 
heard  of  as  employed  in  yard  service  on 
some  road  entering  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  Brother  J.  A. 
Dodson,  1914  High  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Brother  F.  L.  Sterling,  secretary  of  Divi- 
sion 529  at  Three  Forks,  Mont,  is  very 
desirous  of  learning  the  present  address  of 
Brother  J.  R.  Nichols,  last  heard  from  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Judicial  Wisdom! 

Indiana  has  a  good  pure  food  law  and, 
more  important  still,  it  has  efficient  and 
active  officers  to  enforce  it  One  of  the 
valuable  provisions  of  the  Indiana  act  was 
designed  to  protect  the  public  from  the  sale 
of  impure  milk.  The  newspapers  have  re- 
cently chronicled  the  fact  that  an  Indiana 
dairyman  was  found  by  the  state  inspectors 
to  be  selling  dirty  milk.  The  officers  pur- 
chased some  of  this  milk  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  evidence  against  the  dairjrman. 
They  found  the  dirt  and  the  dairyman  was 
prosecuted  for  selling  a  filthy  product 
When  the  case  came  into  court,  the  attor- 
neys for  the  milk  dealer  maintained  that 
their  client  was  not  guilty  of  violating  the 
law  because  it  must  be  shown  that  the  milk 
was  purchased  for  human  food,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  purchased  in  this 
instance  for  purposes  of  analysis.  The 
judge  before  whom  the  case  came  sustained 
the  motion  of  the  defendant's  attorneys  and 
held  that  the  dairyman  was  not  guilty  of 
an  offense  under  the  Indiana  food  and 
drugs  act!  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  reports  this  decision  in 
a  recent  issue  and  says  that  it  refrains  from 
commenting  on  this  example  of  judicial 
wisdom  for  fear  of  violating  the  postal 
laws. 
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Still  Time  to  Get  The  Companion  for 
$1.75     . 

The  publishers  of  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion announce  that  they  will  accept 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.75  up  to  the  end 
of  March.  The  new  rate  of  $2.00  will  go 
into  effect  promptly  on  April  1.  The  large 
number  whose  subscriptions  run  over  into 
the  early  weeks  of  the  year,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  unable  to  send  in  new  subscrip- 
tions before  January  1,  will  have  this  op- 
portunity to  get  The  Companion  for  an- 
other fifty- two  weeks  at  the  old  price.  If 
you  had  no  other  periodical  reading  for 
your  family,  The  Youth's  Companion  would 
be  sufficient — sufficient  for  keen  enjoyment 
by  every  one,  young  and  old;  sufficient  to 
keep  you  posted  on  the  important  news  and 
events  of  the  day;  sufficient  to  give  you  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  useful  knowledge. 
The  new  departments  have  become  indis- 
pensable features  of  the  paper.  The  page 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  boys  in  school 
and  college  always  has  an  article  of  expert 
advice  on  athletics  by  some  one  who  speaks 
with  authority,  whether  it  is  football,  base- 
ball, skating,  swimming,  or  other  vigorous 
pastime.  The  page  for  girls  suggests  use- 
ful occupations  at  home  and  profitable  oc- 
cupations in  the  community,  without  for- 
getting that  girls  like  to  be  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful.  And  there  is  the  family 
page,  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  fills  the 
place  of  a  domestic  encyclopedia. 

Subscribe  now — today — while  The  Com- 
panion may  yet  be  had  for  $1.75. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
144  Berkeley  Street     -     -     Boston,  Mass. 


An  Apache-Proof  Safe 

Years  ago  in  the  West,  when  the  govern- 
ment sent  out  safes  for  the  use  of  its  army 
paymasters  in  remote  districts,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  paymaster  in  cavalry  serv- 
ice to  ride  in  an  ambulance  with  the  safe, 
escorteid  by  a  guard  of  six  mounted  men. 

On  one  occasion  such  a  guard  was  at- 
tacked by  a  large  force  of  Apache  Indians. 
Two  men  were  killed,  and  the  Indians  cap- 
tured the  ambulance  with  the  safe.  This 
safe  contained  about  $8,000  in  greenbacks, 
and  it  weighed  400  pounds,  and  had  a  com- 
bination lock. 

Now  the  Indians  in  question  had  never 
seen  a  safe  at  close  quarters  until  this  one 
happened  along,  but  they  knew  that  it  con- 
tained money.  Also,  they  wanted  that 
money. 

They  first  pounded  off  the  knob  with 
stones,  under  the  impression  that  the  door 
could  then  be  pried  open.  Their  attempt 
was,  of  course,  a  failure.  The  next  step 
was  to  try  their  tomahawks  on  the  chilled 
steel,  in  the  hope  that  a  hole  might  be  cut 
in  it.  This  means,  too,  proved  of  no  avail, 
so  they  determined   to   try   fire.    Accord- 


ingly, they  gave  the  safe  a  three-hour  roast- 
ing. Luckily  for  the  government,  it  was 
fire-proof.  They  threw  big  rocks  upon  it 
while  it  was  hot,  but  they  were  as  far  from 
the  money  as  ever. 

Next,  the  Apaches  dragged  the  safe  up 
the  side  of  a  mountain  and  tumbled  it  over 
a  precipice  200  feet  high.  They  expected, 
of  course,  to  see  it  burst  open,  but  the  only 
damage  was  a  slight  injury  to  one  of  the 
wheels.  The  safe  was  left  soaking  in  the 
river  for  three  or  four  days,  and  great  was 
the  Indians'  disappointment  at  finding 
themselves  still  baffled. 

Then  they  tried  gunpowder,  but  knowing 
nothing  of  the  art  of  blasting,  they  brought 
about  an  explosion  that  burned  half  a 
dozen  warriors  and  left  the  safe  none  the 
worse. 

The  Indians  worked  over  that  safe,  off 
and  on,  for  a  month  or  more,  but  failed  to 
get  at  the  inside.  Finally,  in  disgust,  they 
left  it  in  a  deep  ravine. 

Fourteen  months  later,  when  peace  came, 
the  army  accidentally  found  the  safe.  It 
was  lying  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  with  a  great 
pile  of  driftwood  around  it.  It  was  a  sad 
looking  safe,  but  when  opened  showed  its 
contents  intact. — Union  Banner. 


"That  Drinking  Cup" 

The  Owner  Finally  Decided  It  Was  Not 
Very  Private 

Tne  fat  man  had  a  nice  new  drinking 
cup.  It  collapsed  into  a  metal  case  and 
was  pulled  out  when  in  use. 

He  tried  it  for  the  first  time  on  a  day 
coach,  comparing  it  mentally  with  the  bat- 
tered old  piece  of  greasy  tinware  that  the 
railroad  was  accustomed  to  furnish.  It 
worked  so  nicely  that  every  few  minutes 
he  would  walk  to  the  cooler,  take  out  his 
cup  and,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  his 
face,  get  a  drink. 

The  passengers  watched  him  with  envy. 
Finally  one  of  the  five  children  traveling 
with  their  mother  greatly  desired  a  driiJc. 

"Don't  use  that  cup,"  the  mother  said, 
"It's  full  of  germs.  Didn't  you  see  that  fat 
gentleman  drinking  out  of  a  pocket  cup? 
Go  up  there  and  ask  him  to  let  you  use 
it.    Ask  him  nicely,  now." 

Then  four  other  children  wanted  a  drink. 
The  fat  man  looked  astonished  and  uncer- 
tain, but  gave  up  his  cup.  One  of  the 
thoughtful  young  ones  carried  a  cup  of 
water  to  its  mama,  and  she  in  turn  passed 
the  collapsible  cup  to  a  tired  old  lady  sit- 
ting beside  her. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  child,  politely. 

"Uumph!"  said  the  fat  man,  putting  the 
cup  back  in  its  case.  He  looked  up.  A 
suave  and  polished  gentleman  stood  beside 
his  seat 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "lend  me  your  cup. 
If  there  is  one  think  on  earth  that  is  un- 
sanitary,   it's    a   public    drinking   cup.     I 
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usually  carry  paper  cups  with  me,  but  left 

in  such  a  ' .'"    The    fat    man  handed 

over  the  cup.  and  the  suave  gentleman 
drank  long  and  deep.  He  came  back  with 
the  cup  filled  with  water.  As  he  passed  the 
fat  man  he  said,  **rm  taking  a  drmk  to  my 
wife.  She's  back  there  in  the  car."  The 
.  fat  man  turned  ponderously  in  his  seat  and 
saw  the  suave  gentleman  hand  the  cup  to 
his  wife.  Then  he  saw  the  wife  hand  it 
back  to  him  and  the  suave  gentleman  re- 
turn for  more  water.  This  time  the  wife 
handed  the  cup  to  a  woman  who  was  sit- 
ting in  the  seat  with  her.  The  woman 
drank  and  passed  the  cup  to  her  little  boy, 
and  the  little  boy  galloped  for  water. 
"Take  it  back  to  the  nice  fat  gentleman," 
said  the  boy's  mother.    "It  belongs  to  him." 

"I  don't  want  to,"  bellowed  the  little  boy. 
Across  the  aisle  a  drummer  smiled.  Then 
an  idea  struck  him. 

"Allow  me,  madam,"  he  said.  "I  want  a 
drink  anyway.  I'll  return  it."  Then  he 
took  the  cup  and  went  to  the  water  cooler, 
passing  the  owner  of  the  cup,  who  stared 
helplessly  at  him. 

At  the  cooler  the  drummer  politely 
passed  the  cup  to  a  woman  who  was  stand- 
mg  there  and  about  to  drink  from  the 
ancient  tin  vessel,  took  a  drink  himself  and 
relinquished  the  cup  to  a  man  who  stood 
behind  him.  "Give  it  to  that  fat  guy  back 
there,"  said  the  drummer,  "when  you're 
through  with  it." 

Then  the  owner  of  the  cup  deliberately 
and  in  a  theatrical  manner  walked  to  the 
cooler,  filled  the  ancient  cup  with  water,  and 
facing  the  car,  took  a  long,  long  drink. — 
Dallas  News. 


The  Immigrant's  Earnings  and  Living 

How  the  foreign-bom  laborer  lives  and 
saves,  in  this  coimtry,  may  be  seen  in  "The 
Immigration  Problem,"  a  new  book  just 
from  the  press  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  based  upon  extended 
reports  just  made  to  congress  by  the  im- 
migration commission.  One  extract  has 
reference  to  the  immigrant's  necessitous 
condition  on  arrival,  and  says: 

"Another  salient  fact  in  connection  with 
the  recent  immigrant-labor  supply  has  been 
the  necessitous  condition  of  the  newcomers 
upon  their  arrival  in  American  industrial 
communities.  Immigrants  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  have  usually  had  but  a 
few  dollars  in  their  possession  when  their 
final  destination  in  this  country  has  been 
reached.  During  the  past  eight  years  the 
average  amount  per  person  among  these 
immigrants  has  been  about  one-third  as 
much  as  among  immigrants  from  northern 
and  western  Europe.  Consequently,  finding 
it  absolutely  imperative  to  engage  in  work 
at  once,  the^  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
take  exception  to  wa^es  or  working  con- 
ditions, but  must  obtain  employment  on  the 


terms  offered  or  suffer  from  actual  want. 

"The  standards  of  living  of  the  recent 
industrial  workers  from  the  south  and  east 
of  Europe  have  also  been  very  low.  Fur- 
thermore, the  recent  immigrants  being 
usually  single,  or,  if  married,  having  left 
their  wives  abroad,  have  in  large  measure 
adopted  a  group  instead  of  a  family  living 
arrangement,  and  thereby  have  reduced 
their  cost  of  living  to  a  pomt  far  below  that 
of  the  American  or  of  the  older  immigrant 
in  the  same  industry.  The  method  of  liv- 
ing often  followed  is  that  commonly 
known  as  the  "boarding-house"  system, 
which  has  already  been  described  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

"Under  this  general  method  of  living, 
which  prevails  among  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  immigrant  households,  the  en- 
tire outlay  for  necessary  living  expenses  of 
each  adult  member  ranges  from  $9  to  $15 
each  month.  The  additional  expenditures 
of  the  recent  immigrant  wage-earners  are 
small.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  save 
as  much  as  possible.  The  entire  life  inter- 
est and  activity  of  the  average  wage-earner 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  has 
seemed  to  revolve  about  three  points:  (1) 
To  earn  the  largest  possible  amount  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  work;  (2)  To 
live  upon  the  basis  of  minimum  cheapness, 
and  (3)  To  save  as  much  as  possible.  All 
living  arrangements  have  been  subordin- 
ated to  the  desire  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  to  its  lowest  level.  Comfort  seems 
not  to  be  considered." 


A  railroad  man — a  section  foreman — had 
his  brother  over  from  Ireland  recently,  and 
one  Sunday  morning  he  took  him  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  to  see  some  of  the  fast 
trains  rush  by.  Finally  they  stopped  just 
at  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel,  and  waited  un- 
til an  express,  running  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  tore  past  them  and  with  a 
roar  disappeared  in  the  tunnel. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
the  railroad  man  of  his  raw  Irish  brother. 

"I  was  just  thinkin',"  said  he,  shaking 
his  head,  "that  it  was  mighty  lucky  the 
train  didn't  miss  the  hole." 


Damages  for  Death  of  Husband 

In  an  action  brought  against  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  company  at  the  spring  as- 
sizes at  Brockville,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  an  employe,  by  his  widow,  damages 
amounting  to  $1,500  were  awarded,  out  of 
which  $600  was  awarded  to  the  plaintiff 
and  $900  to  her  child.  The  husband  of  the 
plaintiff  had  been  employed  as  a  section 
man  at  Lyn  Station  and  was  struck  by  a 
train  while  at  work  in  the  above  station 
yard  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  see 
the  approaching  train  owing  to  a  dense  fog. 
It  had  been  contended  by  the  company  that 
no  case  had  been  made  out,  as  the  rules  of 
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the  company  provided  that  the  trains  are 
allowed  to  run  on  opposite  tracks  and  dur- 
ing fogs.  When  men  are  working  on  the 
track,  it  is  left  to  their  own  prudence  and 
safety  to  protect  themselves.  In  deliver- 
ing the  charge,  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland 
handed  the  jury  the  following  questions, 
which  were  answered  as  follows: 

1.  Q.  Was  the  death  of  the  deceased 
the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  company? 

A.    Yes. 

2.  Q.  If  so,  wherein  did  such  negli- 
gence consist? 

A.  By  the  servants  of  the  company  fail- 
ing to  do  their  duty  by  neglecting  to 
switch  back  train  onto  right  line  at  Lyn, 
and  not  carrying  a  headlight. 

3.  Q.  Or  was  the  death  of  the  deceased 
the  result  of  any  negligence  on  his  part? 

A.    No. 

4.  Q.  If  so,  wherein  did  such  negli- 
gence consist? 

A.    No  answer. 

5.  Q.  Could  the  deceased  by  reasonable 
care  have  avoided  the  accident? 

A.    No. 

6.  Q.  If  the  fifth  question  is  answered 
"yes,"  what  could  he  have  done  to  avoid  it? 

A.    No  answer. 
(Graham  vs.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company.) 

An  action  for  $5,000  damages  was  en- 
tered by  the  widow  of  an  employe  of  the 
firm  of  J.  Briggs  &  Son  of  Brockville,  for 
the  death  of  her  husband  who  was  killed 
while  at  work  in  the  shop  of  the  above 
firm.  It  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  that 
the  machinery  was  in  an  unsafe  condition, 
the  pulleys  being  untrue.  The  accident 
took  place  while  the  deceased  was  attempt- 
ing to  place  a  belt  on  a  pulley  with  a  stick. 

The  following  questions  were  submitted 
to  the  jury,  who  returned  with  the  follow- 
ing answers: 

1.  Q.  Were  the  injuries  which  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  deceased  caused  by 
any  negligence  of  the  defendants? 

A.    Yes. 

2.  Q.  If  so,  wherein  did  such  negli- 
gence consist? 

A.  In  defect  of  pulley  on  main  shaft; 
by  defective  way  of  adjusting  belt,  and  by 
not  having  sufficient  room  for  men  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  for 
poor  system  of  management. 

3.  Q.  Or  were  the  deceased's  injuries 
caused  by  any  negligence  on  his  part? 

A.    No. 

4.  Q.  If  so,  wherein  did  the  negli- 
gence consist? 

A.    No  answer. 

5.  Q.  Could  the  deceased  by  reason- 
able care  have  avoided  the  accident? 

A.    We  think  not. 

6.  Q.  If  you  answer  the  last  question 
"yes,"  what  could  he  have  done  to  avoid  it? 

A.    No  answer. 

(Kirkby  vs.  J.  Briggs  &  Son.) 


In  an  action  against  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  company  brought  by  a  widow  for 
the  death  of  her  husband,  damages  were 
awarded  for  $2,500  to  the  plaintiff,  each 
side  to  pay  their  own  costs,  this  amount 
to  include  the  insurance  which  the  de- 
ceased was  entitled  to  as  a  servant  of  the 
company.  The  deceased,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  ash-pit,  was  riding  on  the  steps  of 
the  tender  of  a  locomotive  when  he  was 
caught  by  the  corner  of  the  fence  enclos- 
ing cattle  yard  near  the  freight  shed  at 
Brockville,  resulting  in  his  death  a  few 
hours  after  the  accident. 

(Sawyer  vs.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company.) 

^Labour  Gazette  (Ottawa,  Ont.) 


Mr.  Jones  went  to  dine  one  evening  with 
a  friend.  He  imbibed  quite  freely,  and  the- 
result  was  that  he  got  "pretty  mellow." 

As  he  started  home  he  realized  his  con- 
dition, and  pondered  how  to  conceal  it 
from  his  wife. 

"I'll  go  home  and  read,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "Whoever  heard  of  a  drunken  man- 
reading?" 

He*  reached  home  and  went  to  the  library^ 
and  commenced  to  read.  Mrs.  Jones  later 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

"What  on"  earth  are  you  doing?"  ihe^ 
asked. 

"Reading,  my  dear;  I'm  reading,"  he 
replied. 

"Reading?"  said  his  wife,  scornfully. 
"What  are  you  reading?" 

"That  book's  been  in  the  house  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  so  if  you  don't  like  it 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,"  he  replied. 

"You  old  idiot;  shut  up  that  valise  and 
CO  to  bed,"  she  answered  scornfully. — 
Selected. 


A  new  law  book  on  federal  employers' 
liability  act  entitled  "The  Liability  of  Rail- 
roads to  Interstate  Employes,"  by  Phillip  J. 
Dohertv  of  the  Boston  bar,  $3.00  net.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Where  He  Got  It 

Teacher— "Now,  Willie,  where  did  yo« 
get  that  chewing-gum?     I  want  the  truth." 

Willie — "You  don't  want  the  truth, 
teacher,  an'  I'd  ruther  not  tell  a  lie." 

Teacher— "How  dare  you  say  I  don't 
want  the  truth!  Tell  me  at  once  where 
you  srot  that  chewing-gum." 

Willie— "Under  your  dtsV:*— Judge. 
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As  Clean  as  a  Whistle* 
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— that  is  the  way  you 
feel  after  you  have 
"washed  up"  with 
PUMMO   SOAP.     It 

removes  dirt,  grease,  grime 
and  stains  in  a  twinkling; 
it  leaves  a  feeling  of  thor- 
ough cleanliness  that  is  posi- 
tively refreshing. 

PUMMO  SOAP  is  made 
of  vegetable  oil  and  the  finest 
Italian  pumice  and  glycer- 
ine. The  fine-as-flour 
pumice  produces  a  gentle 
friction  and  assists  the 
cleansing  action  of  the  soap. 
The  glycerine  soothes  and 
softens  the  skin  and  leaves  it 
soft  and  velvety. 

PUMMO  SOAP  is  for  all  who 
work — in-doors  and  out-doors — 
under    ground   and    above  —  in 
factory  or  office — on  the  road  or  in  the  home.    No 
soap  will  make  you  feel  so  thoroughly  and  refresh- 
ingly clean  as  PUMMO. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  PUMMO  in  stock,  fill 
out  and  mail  the  comer  coupon  and  we  will  send  you, 
FREE,  a  sample  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  you  to 
thoroughly  test  its  merit. 
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PIANOS 


The  tone,  touoh-and  maenifioent  wearing 

qualities  of  the  Vose  Piano  are  only  explained  by 
the  exclusive  patented  features  and  the  hicli 
erade  material  and  superb  worktunn*ihip 
that  enter  into  their  construction.  The  Vose  is 
an  ideal  piano  for  the  home.  Over  65.000  sold. 
Delivered  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
Satisfaetion  eruAranteed.  Liberal  allowance 
for  old  pianos  and  time  payments  accepted. 

FREE— If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us 
send,  you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 
that  gives  full   information 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

1 010  Massachusetts  Ave.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


2>o  t;ou  realize 


that  Uncle  Sam.  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live;  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Wrlle  for  our  free  hoolKleV'Sankinrby  MaiP' 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

Htnry  B,  Clarke,  V.-P,  &  Mtrr. 

the  Savimrs  DePt, 
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Always  on  time 

These  Supreme  Railroad  Watches 

are  sold  and  fully  guaranteed  by 
leading     jewelers    everywhere. 
Send     for     descripiivm     folder, 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  CO.,  Springfield 

UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER   UNIONIST 

That  the  best  made  shoes— the 
shoes  made  under  the  best  man- 
ufacturing conditions— the  shoes 
that  best  stand  wear— bear  the 
Union  Stamp,  as  shown  herewith 


Aik    your    dealer  for   Union   Sump 

Shoei,  and  if  be  cannot  lupply  yon 

write 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 

246  Summer  Street  Bosten.  Mass. 
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""  ^"^^  Dedication  to  Railroad  Men. 


1^ 

TO  THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF 
AMERICA  THAT  MOST  EFFICIENT 
BODY  OF  MEN  WHO  HAVE  MADE 
KNOWN  THE  SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 
OFTHE  HAMILTON  WATCH  THE  BOOK 

CALLED  "THE  TIMEKEEPER"  IS 
GRATEFULLY  DEDICATED." 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  WATCH 
WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  TO 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
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The  Real  Romance  of  the  Rail 


BY    EDWARD    HUNGERFORD. 


(Copyrighted,    191  !•) 


Our  train  stopped  at  a  little  yellow  depot 
midway  between  Columbus  and  Indian- 
apolis and  we  got  out. 

It  is  a  long  distance  across  the  broad 
states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  even  in  one  of  the  Panhandle's 
fast,  red  steel  trains,  and  when  one  of 
them  hesitates  at  a  little  yellow  depot,  it 
is  a  temptation  for  the  traveler  to  get  out 
of  the  car  and  expand  his  lungs  with  farm- 
blown  ozone. 

This  little  yellow  depot  was  a  good  deal 
like  ten  thousand  other  little  depots  that 
we  have  seen  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
California.  Still,  it  must  have  a  name,  and 
so  we  braced  an  Intelligent  Local  Citizen 
who  was  sitting  on  an  iron  fence  rail,  and 
running  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  hy  men- 
tal suggestion. 

"Where  are  we  at?"  we  asked  the  I.  L. 
C.  He  replied  without  going  to  the  phys- 
ical exertion  of  removing  the  San  Felice 
from  between  his  teeth. 

"Bradford,  Ohio/*  said  he. 

We  whistled  in  astonishment. 

"Not  Bradford  *Y'?"  we  demanded. 

"You've  arrived,"  said  he. 

Then  we  looked  beyond  the  little  yellow 
depot.  A  smart  appearing  wooden  build- 
ing stood  in  the  center  of  an  immaculately 
kept  lawn. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  Intelligent  Local 
Citizen.     "That's  Bradford  'Y'." 

We  went  back  into  the  sleeping-car  and 
brought  out  our  battered  valise — which  has 


done  service  ever  since  the  Chicago  Fair. 

"We're  going  to  stop  over  at  Bradford 
*Y',"  we  told  our  neighbor  in  the  car — a 
decent  little  man  who  sells  suspender 
buckles  for  an  avocation. 

"You  will  forfeit  the  rest  of  your  ticket," 
he  replied,  "and  have  to  pay  another  fare 
through  to  Indianapolis." 

"We  don't  care,"  was  our  reply.  "We 
have  heard  of  this  'Y'  all  the  way  west 
from  Philadelphia  and  we  are  going  to  see 
it  here  and  now.** 

Five  minutes  later  we  marched  up  the 
main  steps  of  what  we  had  first  thought 
a  hotel,  and  which  we  really  found  was  a 
Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. On  the  broad  and  shady  porch  sat 
the  railroad  men — a  rocking-chair  fleef  of 
men  of  all  ages — gray-haired,  keen-eyed  en- 
gineers, who  boasted  that  they  had  been 
drawing  the  Pennsy's  pay  envelopes  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  shouldering  flip  young 
chaps,  braking  on  the  through  freights  and 
so  getting  their  first  real  touch  of  the  mas- 
ter science  of  railroading.  In  the  distance 
a  long  preference  train  was  noisily  pulling 
out  toward  Logansport,  but  in  the  fore- 
ground on  that  same  shady  porch,  a  big 
Victrola  was  rolling  out  the  march 
cadenzas  of  Sousa.  The  combination,  as  it 
came  to  our  ears,  was  a  veritable  music 
epic  of  the  railroad. 

We  slipped  into  the  cozy  office  of  Brad- 
ford "Y" — not  in  any  way  unlike  a  good 
many  hotel  offices  save  for    its    exquisite 
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reatness    and    a    little    sign    "Write     to 
Mother"  which  hung  high  upon  the  wall. 

That  was  the  only  sign  we  saw  at  Brad- 
ford "Y."  It  is  not  the  sort  of  institution 
that  is  strong  on  signs,  "Rules  and  Regu- 
lations," or  things  of  that  sort. 

We  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
"Write  to  Mpther"  spirit  of  the  place. 

"Ask  the  secretary,"  said  a  big  railroad 
man  whom  we  began  to  question. 

"Who's  the  secretary?"  we  demand^ed. 

The  big  fellow  was  astonished. 

"You  don't  know  Conley?"  he  said. 

Just  then  we  didn't  know  Conley.  A  little 
later  we  did.  Conley  is  H.  N.  Conley,  and 
H.  N.  Conley  is  the  man  dynamo  at  Brad- 
ford "Y."  They  call  him  general  secretary 
or  something  of  that  sort,  but  if  he  had 
been  appointed  janitor  it  would  not  have 
been  very  different — he  would  still  be  the 
human  engine  that  drives  the  works  at  the" 
"Y"— just  "Conley"  to  all  the  railroad  men, 
big  and  little,  who  turn  their  runs  at 
Bradford. 

♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  was  Conley  who  told  us  something 
about  why  Bradford  "Y"  is  a  geographical 
possibility.  It  seems  that  Bradford  is  the 
point  where  the  big  and  busy  Panhandle, 
bound  west,  hesitates  about  turning  south 
toward  Indianapolis  or  north  toward  Chi- 
cago. It  finally  compromises  by  forking 
and  going  in  both  directions.  The  little 
yellow  depot  stands  right  in  the  very 
groove  of  the  fork  and  the  big  home  for 
the  railroad  boys  is  just  behind  it.  With 
passenger  traffic  the  forking  is  a  slight 
matter— a  matter  controlled  with  the  single 
turn  of  a  towerman's  hand  and  a  quick- 
sent  telegraph  order.  With  the  heavy 
freight  traffic  of  the  Panhandle  it  is  much 
more  of  a  proposition.  That  is  why  Brad- 
ford is  one  of  the  really  big  division  points 
on  the  Pennsylvania — a  black,  broad- 
breasted  yard  with  track  mileage  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  decent  side-line  division, 
a  sprawling,  smoky  round-house — all  the 
paraphernalia  of  train  administration. 
When  the  traffic  runs  flood-high  seventy- 
five  trains  a  day  are  frequently  handled  at 
that  yard — engines,  crews  and  cabooses 
changed  and  sent  back  over  the  home  divi- 
sions. In  times  of  moderate  business  fifty 
trains  in  twenty-four  hours  is  a  fair  aver- 


age and  so  there  are  always  railroad  men, 
tired  and  hungry  and  dirty,  being  turned 
off  the  trains  at  Bradford,  always  a  demand 
for  men,  freshened  and  fed,  to  take  the 
outgoing  freights. 

In  the  old  days,  there  was  not  much  joy 
for  the  railroad  men  who  turned  their  runs 
there.  A  so-called  "railroad  hotel''  s'ood 
close  to  the  little  depot  and  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  worst  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  country— which  was  going 
some.  Back  of  the  depot  stood  a  row  of 
ramshackle  saloons — and  they  were  going 
considerably  more.  Bradford  was  known 
the  entire  length  of  the  Panhandle  as  a 
"pretty  rough  railroad  town"  in  all  the  full 
significance  of  the  meaningful  word. 

The  other  day  a  veteran  freighter  came 
to  the  secretary  and  gave  him  a  bit  of  con- 
fidential information. 

"When  I  first  started  in,"  he  said, 
"whisky  flasks  were  as  common  in  the  ca- 
booses on  this  road  as  coupling-links.  I 
haven't  seen  a  whisky  flask  on  the  Pan- 
handle for  five  years." 

And  that,  of  itself,  is  the  justification  for 
Bradford  Y.  M.  C.  A.— the  haven  for  the 
railroad  men  that  stands  where  once  stood 
that  abominable  "railroad  hotel." 
♦    *    *  .* 

Let  a  big  "three-bagger"  pull  up  from 
Richmond  over  across  the  Indiana  line, 
come  grinding  to  a  stop  beyond  the  pleas- 
ant shady  porch  of  the  "Y"  while  heads  are 
poked  out  of  cab  and  caboose  to  yell  salu- 
tations to  the  fellow  on  that  porch.  Engine 
crew  and  train  crew  "signed  off"  and  they 
are  in  the  big  office  five  minutes  later  put- 
ting their  big,  strong  "John  Hancocks" 
down  on  the  office  register.  After  that  it 
is  a  clean-up  downstairs — a  bath,  most 
likely,  for  a  man  can  get  fearfully  dirty 
after  a  ten-hour  run  on  a  heavy  freight — 
and  then  it  is  upstairs  to  bed.  And  such  a 
bed — the  men  who  equipped  Bradford  "Y** 
went  from  one  big  city  to  another  before 
they  found  the  right  kind,  and  then  they 
decided  that  Pullman  equipment  was  none 
too  good  for  the  fellows  out  on  the  line. 
So  if  you  look  at  the  blankets  you  will  see 
"Pullman"  interwoven  in  their  fabric  That 
is  just  one  of  the  "YV  guarantees  of  good 
service.  The  absolute  quiet  on  the  sleep- 
ing-floors of  the  house  is  another. 
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But  it  is  not  all  sleep.  Engines  not  only 
have  to  cool  off  in  round-house  stalls,  but 
they  must  be  fed,  and  when  you  get  a  big 
fellow  who  has  been  firing  an  H8  for  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles  up  the  line  he  is  apt 
to  mistake  his  own  stomach  for  a  wide  fire- 
box and  begin  to  figure  his  own  "eats"  in 
miles  to  the  ton. 

Conley  knows  that. 

"You  don't  send  out  an  efficient  man,"  he 
says,  "who  hasn't  been  well  fed." 

And  that  is  the  reason  that  Bradford  "Y" 
is  known  as  the  best  "eats"  on  the 
Panhandle. 

And  there  is  another  reason.  This  other 
reason  is  a  woman  and  she  is  known  to  all 
the  men  on  Ihe  Indianapolis  and  the 
Logar sport  divisions  as  "Mother**  Heffner. 
You  might  just  as  well  expect  a  slip  of  a 
girl  to  go  in  and  fire  a  locomotive  as  to  ex- 
pect any  mere  man  to  set  before  a  railroad 
man  the  sort  of  meals  he  wants  at  home. 
There  is  no  "dabbing"  in  the  food  at  the 
"Y."  It  all  comes  on  big  platters  and  you 
fake  all  you  want — again  and  again  and 
again — until  you  wonder  if  you  will  ever 
be  able  to  get  up  again  from  the  table. 

"Mother"  Heffner  is  efficient  in  her  de- 
partment. She  is  more  than  a  matron — 
she  is  a  woman,  and  that  means  that  there 
isn't  a  boy  on  that  stretch  of  the  Pan- 
handle—be he  nineteen  or  forty-nine— that 
cannot  come  to  her  for  help  or  for  advice. 
There  are  mighty  few  of  them  who  have 
not.  Some  of  them  have  wanted  a  nasty 
button  sewed  on,  some  others  are  worried 
and  concerned.  Only  a  woman's  advice 
can  set  them  straight  again. 

"Mother"  Heffner  has  her  part  and  she 
has  come  to  fi!l  it  as  smoothly  as  rail  ever 
filled  wheel-flange. 

*    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Now  you  are  beginning  to  get  the  meas- 
ure of  this  place — from  the  physical  side, 
at  least.  You  stand  again  on  the  porch — 
the  big  Victrola  has  swung  from  Sousa  to 
Victor  Herbert — and  hear  the  clatter  of 
small  gossip  of  the  line.  The  best  runs  are 
made  on  this  porch.  You  hear  how  9901 
pulled  eighty-five  loaded  up  over  the  long 
hill  out  of  Piqua — here,  if  you  please,  is 

THE    REAL    ROMANCE    OF    THE    RAIL.      Evcry 

chair  is  occupied.    A  string  of  men  stand 


at  the  porch  rail  and  hungrily  wait  for  the 
first  vacancy. 

A  man  comes  out  from  within. 

"Brown  wanted  at  the  'phone,"  he  shouts. 

Brown  gets  up.    The  man  sits  down.    In 
\  a  minute  Brown  is  back,  grinning  sheep- 
ishly.    It  is  an  old  trick  at  Bradford  "Y," 
and  he  should  have  known  better. 

They  used  to  play  that  trick  to  get  beds 
— when  the  traffic  ran  high  at  Bradford. 
They  have  tucked  away  128  men  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night  at  the  "Y,"  and 
that  took  something  akin  to  genius.  On  a 
night  of  that  sort  when  some  big  railroad 
man  had  had  his  four  or  five  hours  of  rest 
they  might  go  outside  and  send  a  telephone 
call  so  as  to  get  him  out  and  use  his  bed 
for  some  other  tired  fellow.  That  took  re- 
source, but  generally  the  first  man  was 
generous  enough  to  understand.  He  might 
tuck  himself  away  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  the  well-filled  library. 

That  will  probably  not  come  to  pass 
again  at  Bradford  "Y."  For  before  the 
tides  of  traffic  begin  to  run  flood-high 
again  it  is  planned  to  greatly  enlarge  the 
building.  The  institution,  which  is  not  an 
institution,  having  proved  its  worth,  is  al- 
ready demanding  more  elbow-room,  and  in 
the  long  run  is  going  to  get  it. 
*    *    *    * 

We  spoke  an  instant  ago  of  the  library 
and  that  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  we 
don't  recall  ever  having  seen  another  quite 
like  it.  Most  rooms  of  that  sort  have  a 
dreary  monotony,  advertising  pictures, 
shabby  pictures,  shelf-worn  books,  maga- 
zines as  out-of-date  and  useless  as  last 
year's  calendar — all  evidently  donated — the 
wonder  is  that  any  one  can  be  enticed  into 
one  of  them  with  a  net. 

There  again  Bradford  "Y"  is  different. 

Its  books  are  new  and  current,  all  its 
magazines  of  most  recent  issue,  and  as  for 
the  pictures — they  tell  a  story.  The  secre- 
tary sees  fo  it  that  most  of  the  fellows  who 
gather  there  know  the  stories.  He  points 
out  the  Sistine  Madonna  at  the  far  end  of 
the  long,  quiet,  restful  room,  and  tells  some 
big  fel!ow  just  in  from  the  line  about  it. 
He  might  lay  stress  on  the  religious  history 
of  that  picture.  He  does  not  He  simply 
mentions  that  J.  P.  Morgan  offered  six  mil- 
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lion  dollars  for  that  canvas  and  that  the 
city  of  Dresden  ignored  the  offer. 

That  is  the  method  at  Bradford. 

They  do  not  choke  religion — not  even  the 
love  of  God — down  the  throats  of  the  rail- 
road men. 

The  big  room  houses  some  mighty  inter- 
esting religious  meetings — of  a  direct  and 
personal  nature — but  the  men  also  gather 
in  it  for  travel  talks,  for  discussions  on 
practical  methods  of  raising  poultry  or 
fruit  trees,  for  advice  and  instruction  from 
men  whose  reputations  are  nation-wide  and 
who  come  across  a  i.:i1f  dozen  states  to 
reach  Bradford  "Y." 

That  is  the  tone  of  the  thing. 

The  secretary  can  be  very  much  in  evi- 
dence.   He  also  can  be  out  of  the  thing. 

Conley  does  not  preach.  He  does  not 
pray  in  public,  outside  of  the  meetings.  He 
can  get  as  mad  as  the  next  man.  He  is  in- 
tensely human. 

But  he  can  sit  in  his  quiet  office  and  let 
a  big  and  worried  man  pour  his  troubles 
out  to  him — can  give  the  word  of  advice, 
the  helpful  and  suggestive  hint. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  being  in  sight 
when  you  are  wanted,  out  of  sight  at  other 
times. 

*      «      4c      * 

So  after  all  Bradford  "Y"  does  not  for- 
get that  its  great  work  is  to  find  a  haven 
for  the  souls  of  men.  It  'can  feed  them, 
house  them,  amuse  them  and  still  remember 
that  these  are  all  but  means  to  an  end. 
And  when  Bradford  "Y"  recalls  that,  it 
gets  down  to  its  serious  purpose. 

They  were  planning  an  evangelistic  tent 
campaign  on  the  day  we  stepped  off  the  In- 
dianapolis train.  Conley  was  planning,  and 
like  the  real  general  that  he  is,  he  was  let- 
ting his  volunteer  staff  carry  out  the  de- 
tails. .  .  .  Here  was  Will  Palsgrove, 
the  shop-clerk.  And  Palsgrove,  with  singly 
directed  enthusiasm,  was  organizing  a 
choir  of  a  hundred  voices — not  such  an 
easy  matter  in  a  junction  town  of  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  souls.  Still,  that  did 
not  seem  to  worry  Palsgrove.  He  had 
promised — not  only  the  chorus,  but  the 
soloists,  the  piano  and  the  pianist — even  the 
hymn  books — and  Conley  said  that  he  never 
fell  down  on  his  promises. 

Charlie  Thackara    is   the    yardmaster  in 


those  big,  black  yards  at  night.  His  ability 
for  keeping  those  yards  clear  from  conges- 
tion is  known  from  Pittsburg  to  Indian- 
apolis. Charlie  undertook  to  raise  the 
money  from  the  railroad  boys  to  finance 
this  campaign,  and  when  we  talked  to  him 
that  day  he  had  it  all  in  hand  with  some 
to  spare.  That's  being  master  of  finance 
as  well  as  master  of  yards  during  the  try- 
ing times  of  darkness.  When  Thackara 
said  he  would  get  the  money,  that  settled 
the  matter,  as  the  railroad  boys  knew  it 
would  be  raised. 

Andy  Hoffert  is  the  wreckmaster  at 
Bradford  junction.  He  can  take  a  two- 
hundred  ton  locomotive  Up  out  of  the  ditch 
and  set  it  on  the  track  in  almost  no  time — 
that's  just  the  routine  of  his  business.  He 
can  do  better  than  that  routine.  He  can 
pick  a  two-hundred  pound  railroad  man  up 
out  of  the  ditch  and  set  him  on  his  feet — 
like  a  new  man.  That  is  being  past-master 
in  the  wreck  removing  business.  Andy 
promised  to  get  the  tent  and  build  the 
platform  for  the  speakers  and  the  singers, 
the  piano  and  the  pianist.  And  Conley 
knew  that  Andy  would  not  fail.  A  wreck- 
master  cuts  that  word  out  of  his  vocabulary. 

Co-operation — that  is  the  secret  of  Brad- 
ford Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

That  is  why  that  comfortable,  unpreten- 
tious building  out  there  in  Ohio  is  worth 
more  to  the  Pennsylvania  than  the  Steuben- 
ville  bridge. 

You  can  buy  SteubenviUe  bridges.     You 
cannot  buy  the  souls  of  men. 
*    ♦    ♦    * 

One  thing  more. 

A  good  many  years  before  the  Railroad 
Association  was  built  at  Bradford,  a 
sharply  curving  track  in  the  depot  grounds 
connected  the  Logansport  and  Indianapolis 
forking  branches  of  the  Panhandle.  That 
track  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  line,  the  Bradford  "Y."  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  it  became 
slightly  out  of  repair  and  a  telegraphic 
order  was  sent  out  saying,  "Bradford  *Y' 
closed  until  further  notice." 

That  order  traveled  like  wildfire.  The 
men  of  the  Panhandle  began  pouring  off  at 
the  junction.  They  gathered  from  the 
round-house,  the  shops  and  the  big  broiling 
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yard.  They  stood  all  the  way  around  the 
building. 

"If  they  dose  the  Bradford  'Y'  there's 
going  to  be  the  biggest  row  of  all  history 
on  the  Panhandle,"  they  said. 

And  when  it  was  explained  that  it  was 

the  yard  track  and  not  the  Association  that 

was  closed  they  simply  turned  and  gravely 

said:    "Well,  that's  a  mighty  good  thing." 

*    *    *    « 

Just  remember  that  you  can  buy  bridges 
or  stations  or  locomotives — ^you  cannot  buy 


men.  Just  remember  co-operation,  tact — 
the  natural  fellowship  of  men.  Do  not  for- 
get Conley  or  "Mother"  Heffner  or  Will 
Palsgrove  or  Andy  Hoffert  or  Charlie 
Thackara  or  any  of  the  others  of  that  en- 
thusiastic little  band. 

When  you  recall  all  of  these  you  will 
know  why  Bradford  "Y"  is  known  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis — why  it  stands  to- 
day as  one  of  the  very  best  investments 
ever  made  by  the  great  Pennsylvania 
System. 


Early  Days  In  Indiana  Railroading 


The  Building  of  the  Reuben  Wells, 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  recently 
had  a  long  write-up  of  the  history  of  the 
old  J.  M.  &  I.  railroad,  now  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  also  electros  of 
the  first  hill  engine,  the  Reuben  Wells,  and 


the  Largest  Locomotive  of  Her  Day. 

one,"  and  of  no  use  to  the  Lexington  & 
Ohio.  About  this  time  the  people  of  Madi- 
son, Ind.,  were  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Madison  & 'Indianapolis  rail- 
road, but  they  did  not  have  a  locomotive. 


Courtesy  of  Brother  F.  H.  Smith. 


two  views  of  the  road    up    the  hill,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

The  locomotive  used  on  the  line  from 
Sixth  and  Main  to  the  Portland  wharf  was 
called  the  "Elkhom,"  and  of  course  under 
Chancellor  Bibb's  decision    was    a    "dead 


They  contracted  for  one  with  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  it  was  shipped 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans  in 
January,  1838,  whence  it  was  to  come  to 
Madison  on  a  flatboat  via  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers.     But  the  vessel  encoun- 
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tered  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  in 
order  to  prevent  shipwreck  the  locomotive 
was  thrown  overboard. 

The  use  of  the  discredited  "Elkhorn** 
was  successfully  negotiated  for,  and  the 
locomotive  was  placed  upon  a  flatboat  in 
the  Ohio  and  taken  to  Madison.     It   was 


was  known  as  "internal  improvements/' 
these  consisting  of  the  building  of  turn- 
pikes and  canal,  until  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
had  been  spent.  These  internal  improve- 
ments, having  been  pronounced  failures, 
$300,000  was  afterward  appropriated  to 
help   build    the    first    steam    railroad    from 


.Courtesy  of  Brother  F.  H.  Smith. 

carried  up  the  hill  at  that  place  by  five 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  steam  was  raised  for 
the  first  time  in  a  locomotive  in  Indiana  on 
Sunday,  November  27,  1838,  and  on  the 
Tuesday  following,  the  ftrst  train  on  the 
Madison  &  Indianapolis  road,  afterward  the 
Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis 
railroad  and  now  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
was  run  in  that  state.  The  "Elkhorn"  was 
used  at  Madison  for  some  time  until  a  new 
locomotive  could  be  brought  from  Phila- 
delphia. It  would  require  too  much  space 
in  one  article  to  relate  the  history,  even 
briefly,  of  railroad  progress  in  the  Falls 
Cities  since  1838,  and  it  is  to  the  old  J.,  M. 
&  I.,  that  this  article  mainly  is  devoted. 

By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Indiana  in  January,  1836,  the  Madison  & 
Indianapolis  railway  was  chartered  and 
survey  work  was  begun  in  April  of  that 
year.  Up  to  that  time  Indiana  had  been 
spending  large  sums    of    money  on  what 


Madison  to  Lafayette  via  Indianapolis.  In 
April,  1839,  only  seventeen  miles  of  the 
road  out  of  Madison  had  been  completed, 
when  work  was  suspended.  The  state, 
however,  took  hold  again,  and  in  1841  the 
road  had  been  extended  from  Madison  to 
Vernon,  and  then  to  Griffiths,  giving  it  a 
length  of  twenty-eight  miles.  It  was  oper- 
ated by  William  McClure,  as  agent  for  the 
state,  until  February,  1843,  when  the  legis- 
lature determined  to  abandon  the  scheme 
of  internal  improvements,  and  to  sell  or 
lease  the  uncompleted  projects  to  private 
corporations  who  were  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory guarantee  as  to  their  completion.  The 
road  was  completed  to  Indianapolis  Oc- 
tober 1,  1847,  and  in  1852  the  state  sold  the 
road  to  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis  com- 
pany for  $300,000,  to  be  paid  in  four  equal 
installments,  but  this  was  not  carried  into 
effect  until  1865.  The  Jeffersonville  rail- 
road was  incorporated  in  1846,  to  build  a 
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road  from  JeflFersonville  to  Columbus,  Ind., 
and  in  the  fall  of  1852  it  was  completed. 

The  Reuben  Wells  was  built  at  JeflFer- 
sonville, Ind.,  in  July,  1868.  It  was  de- 
signed and  built  at  the  old  J.  M.  &  I.  rail- 
road shops  in  that  year  by  the  master  me- 
chanic of  the  road  at  that  time,  Reuben 
Wells,  now  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Works.  It  was  built  for  service  on 
the  heavy  incline  at  Madison,  Ind.  This 
engine  when  built  was  then  and  for  many 
years  afterward  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  locomotive  in  the  world,  and  in 
many  points  of  construction  was  twenty 
years  ahead  of  the  times. 

The  cylinders  are  20x24  inches,  there  2ire 
five  pairs  of  drivers  and  it  is  equipped  with 
powerful  steam  and  hand  brakes,  also  a 
vacuum  release  for  controlling  the  speed 
while  going  down  the  incline.  The  engine 
•was  designed  for  burning  wood,  which  was 


and  presented  to  the  Purdue  university  at 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

While  the  engine  was  being  built  en- 
gineers from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  England  came  to  look  it  over,  and 
some  of  the  English  engineers  said  it  would 
not  work  when  finished.  Mr.  Wells  ran  it 
up  and  down  the  hill  at  Madison  the  first 
time  steam  was  raised  in  it,  and  the  news- 
papers of  that  day  had  big  accounts  of  the 
largest  locomotive. 

The  Madison  hill  is  7,100  feet  in  length 
and  there  is  a  fall  of  408  feet  in  this  dis- 
tance. The  average  grade  is  5.77  per  cent. 
This  is  one  of  the  steepest  grades  upon 
which  friction  traction  engines  operate  in 
the  United  States.  In  order  to  get  up  the 
hill  in  early  times  a  system  of  cogs  was 
used,  but  at  present  the  trains  are  pushed 
up,  the  engine  being  used  like  on  a  level 
track. 


Courtesy  of  Brother  F.  H.  Smith. 


the  fuel  generally  used  at  that  time  for  pro- 
ducing steam,  coal  burners  not  being 
known.  The  engine  was  in  continuous 
service  on  the  Madison  hill  from  August, 
to  December,  1904,  at  which  time  it 


was  taken  out  of  service  and  overhauled,      traction  lines. 


When  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis  road 
was  completed  in  1838  there  were  only 
seventeen  miles  of  railroad  in  the  state, 
and  now  there  are  7,339  miles  of  steam 
road  track  in  that  state,  exclusive  of  the 
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The  Canal  Digger's  Baboon 

BY  FELIX   J.    KOCH. 
A  Story  of  Adventure  Down  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 


The  night  was  one  of  those  delightful 
ones  when  a  fellow  could  ask  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  sit  on  the  broad  piazzas  of  the 
Tivoli^  there  at  Panama  City,  watching  the 
moon  fall  in  one  broad  path  upon  the  Bay 
of  Panama,  and  then  trying  to  count  the 
lights  glimmering  in  the  cabins  of  the 
Jamaican  negroes  where  these  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  long  Corozal  Road. 

Within,  the  music  of  a  government  or- 
chestra thrummed,  and  there  might  be 
heard  the  trip  of  merry  dancers;  without, 
on  the  piazzas,  army  engineers  foregathered 
with  contractors*  agents,  and  may  or  may 
not  have  made  dickers,  not  on  the  **books," 
and  government  employes,  of  the  gold  roll, 
told  incidents  and  experiences  of  their  deal- 
ings with  their  silver-roll  subalterns. 

We  had  been  in  Panama  some  little  time, 
studying  the  curious  ways  by  which 
Colonel  Goethals  had  brought  order  from 
chaos,  and,  incidentally,  waiving  aside  the 
abundant  hints  of  this  man  and  that,  that 
we  incorporate  his  name  in  the  mentions, — 
in  that  it  would  help  his  chances  mightily 
toward  promotion. 

All  sorts  of  things  had  been  shown  us  or 
offered  us, — but  the  most  could  be  dis- 
counted at  once. 

When,  however,  the  young  engineer, 
Dixon — having  ordered  two  of  the  tall 
cooling  glasses  of  lime-ade  that  the  Tivoli 
is  famed  for — asked,  in  the  hesitating  way 
that  most  men  begin  a  tale  which  is  des- 
tined for  their  self-glorification, — had  we 
seen  the  tame  baboon  of  the  ditch  digger, 
we  thought  we  scented  a  story  that  we 
could  use,  and  begged  him  to  go  on  and 
tell,  since  we  hadn't. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  he  continued,  clink- 
ing the  glasses. 

"You  know  where  they're  making  Cu- 
lebra  Cut,  there's  that  tall  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain like  a  perfect  cone,  that  they  call  the 
Gold  Hill — 'cause  the  French  contractors 
made  so  much  money  out  of  graft  at  this 
point  they  seemed  to  find  it  richer  than  a 
mountain  of  gold !    Well,  when  you  get  to 


the  top  of  the  Gold  Hill  you'll  find  a  few 
houses  built  by  your  Uncle  Samuel  for  his 
employes,— up  where  the  sun  shines.  Then, 
if  you  go  down  on  the  other  side,  and  get 
to  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  you'll  find  there's 
a  handful  of  negro  and  Spanish  huts,  these 
the  homes  of  some  of  the  ditch  diggers. 

"Well,  one  of  them  is  a  fellow  named 
Gomez— Manuello  Gomez, — and  he  has  a 
pet  baboon.  At  least,  he  claims  it's  a 
baboon,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  because  the 
baboon  is  not  hative  to  South  America. 
It's  just  a  monkey,  but  of  some  giant 
species,  and  an  extraordinarily  large  speci- 
men of  its  sort. 

"The  fellow  is  a  freak,  that's  all,  just 
like  you'll  find  giants  among  men,  at  times.* 
And,  like  all  freaks,  he's  over-developed  in 
size  at  the  expense  of  something  else;  in 
this  case  it  seems  to  be  climbing  ability. 
He  can  cover  the  ground  like  a  deer, — runs 
like  chain-lightning — and  he's  up  a  tree  be- 
fore you  or  I  could  cover  him,  but,  still,  it 
isn't  the  ape-like  agility  you  read  about. 

"Gomez  has  been  exhibiting  him,  at  a 
few  cents  gold,  to  the  peons  and  he's  been 
teaching  him  tricks. 

"The  latest,  it  seems,  is  to  send  the 
monkey  up  a  tree  after  cocoanuts,  and  then 
have  him  bring  these  down  to  his  master 
like  a  dog  brings  a  stick  fr^m  a  pond. 

"Nor  does  it  end  there. 

"Some  years  ago,  up  m^^e  States,  you 
recollect,  they  showed  a  trained  horse,  Jim 
Key,  that  could  count — that  is,  draw  forth 
the  card  making  the  sum  of  any  two  simple 
numbers  called  for.  Trickery,  of  course, 
something  in  the  inflection  of  the  master's 
voice,  I  suppose,  told  the  horse  what  card 
to  show.  But  the  same  way,  when  the 
monkey  gets  up  in  the  palm,  the  master  will 
cry,  in  Spanish,  Throw  at  Smith,'  or 
'Jones,'  or  whoever  he  chooses,  and  the 
monkey  throws  the  heavy  nut  at  just  the 
man  in  the  crowd  desired, — making  that 
one  jump  to  avoid  being  hit,  and  giving 
him  the  nut.  Of  course,  it's  up  to  him  to 
throw  the  keeper  a  silver  quarter  for  the 
trick. 
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"Now,  Fve  seen  the  monkey  once  or 
t>vice  and  I  have  my  suspicions. 

"I'm  not  saying  just  what  they  are,  but  I 
was  wondering  if  it  wouldn't  interest  you, 
too,  to  see  him;  and  as  he's  showing  to- 
night out  near  the  cock  pen,  why  not  stroll 
over,  if  you're  agreed?" 

The  balmy  evening  called  to  wander. 

The  Southern  Cross  gleamed  just  over 
the  horizon;  the  palm  leaves  rippled  one 
frond  on  the  next,  the  calashes  wheeled  up 
the  circular  drive,  took  a  passenger  and  de- 
parted. It  was  only  a  dime  to  any  point 
in  the  city,  so  folk  rode,  just  for  the  ride. 

Down  Ancon  Hill,  past  the  Spanish 
school;  then  up  the  long  Main  street  with 
the  shops  of  the  Chinamen,  along  the  cafes 
where  folk  sat  on  the  sidewalk  imbibing 
their  rum  and  their  absinthe,  on  through 
the  quarter  of  the  government  buildings, 
and  then  past  the  garden  walls,  as  in  Italy, 
that  hedged  in  the  villas  of  the  rich,  till  we 
came  to  the  cock  pen. 

From  afar  we  might  have  known  the 
site;  for  in  the  grove  of  berry  palms  the 
darkies  had  kindled  a  fire— not  for  warmth, 
but  to  see  by,  and  around  this  they  formed 
a  circle.  Within  that  magic  line  of  dusky 
forms  the  "baboon"  was  performing. 

Just  now  it  was  a  game  of  cards  the 
keeper  volunteered  to  have  him  play  with 
anybody. 

It  cost  a  man  a  half  dollar  to  play — if  he 
lost;  if  he  won  from  the  monkey  it  cost 
him  nothing. 

The  animal  was  seated  on  a  little  back- 
less chair  at  a  little  wooden  table.  The 
lurid  flames  of  the  dried  palm  leaves  cast 
their  flickering  shadows. 

Negroes,  Jamaicans,  Barbadan,  Mar- 
tinique or  American  would  come  up  and 
take  a  hand.  They  shuffled  the  cards  and 
dealt,  and  the  monkey  sat  with  back  to  the 
fire,  looking  stupidly  on. 

Then  the  playing  began — it  was  a  matter 
of  hazard,  you  might  call  it — ^and  always 
the  nei?ro  lost,  always,  except  maybe  one 
time  in  ten. 

Then,  when  the  crowd  had  grown  as  the 
night  advanced,  the  baboon  did  other 
tncks,  almost  human. 

He  would  shave  any  man  who  would 
stand  for  it,  and  if  he  made  a  cut  on  the 
face  there  was  no  charge  at  all. 


He  would  throw  ball,  catch  ball,  and  if 
he  missed,  you  got  your  coppers  back. 

The  scene  was  indeed  picturesque;  black 
men,  brown  men,  whites,  gathered  under 
the  palms  to  watch  a  big,  hairy  monkey. 

My  friend  eyed  him  narrowly,  he  looked 
him  square  in  the  face,  but  the  peaked  little 
nose  turned  up,  and  the  tongue  went  out, 
and  he  sneezed  right  at  the  engineer. 

"Note  anything  yet?"  this  one  asked  me, 
sub-rosa. 

"Nothing  extraordinary.  Only  a  winter 
or  so  ago  there  was  an  educated  chim- 
panzee called  'Charlie  I'  traveling  the 
States,  doing  far  more  wonderful  things 
than  that. 

"Of  course,  so  far  as  the  monke/s  throw- 
ing the  balls  or  the  nuts  at  the  right  party, 
I've  no  doubt  that  there's  an  electric  wire 
running  through  the  earth  and  up  into  a 
chair  leg  to  give  him  the  signals.  One  little 
shock  has  .taught  him,  perhaps,  to  throw 
to  the  right ;  two  to  the  left,  and  so  on,  for 
you  notice  he  usually  takes  end  men  or 
middle,  and,  as  the  crowd  keeps  shifting, 
they  don't  notice  this." 

"But  those  cards — " 

"Well,  that's  easy,  too,  if  my  first 
theory's  right.  The  trainer  stands  in  front 
of  the  opposing  player's  hand.  He  nat- 
urally sees  it.  He  has  his  signals — a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  a  step  forward,  backward, 
blowing  the  nose,  what  not, — that  tells  the 
confederate,  and  that  one  in  turn  works 
the  wire,  or  maybe  even  only  a  cord,  who 
knows,  on  the  monkey. 

"I've  no  doubt  they  took  a  long  time  to 
teach  the  animal  this, — but  when  you've 
seen  Charles  I — since  dead— perform,  you 
wouldn't  marvel  at  all  at  this." 

"Yes,  but  there  you  have  it!— 

"As  you  say,  it  takes  a  long,  long  time  to 
teach  them  this. 

"And  when  did  our  friend,  the  owner, 
get  this  long,  long  time'?" 

"He's  lived  in  Panama  all  his  life — he's 
been  on  Canal  company  books  since  1880, 
and  he's  only  had  the  monkey  these  last 
few  months. 

"He  couldn't  have  saved  enough  to  buy 
It,— for  he  hasn't  a  dollar  Mex.  over  his 
wage — I  know  it — he  even  borrowed  from 
me  when  he  worked,  cutting  trees  in  our 
division. 
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"And  no  one  is  going  to  make  him  a 
present  of  an  animal  like  that,  already 
trained. 

"What's  still  more,  a  monkey  of  that 
sort" — and  the  engineer  stopped  to  look  me 
square  in  the  eye  as  he  clenched  his  lips 
and  whispered— "don't  grow  down  in  this 

PART  OF  THE  WOODS." 

The  man's  expression  and  his  earnest- 
ness were  startling. 

"You  mean"— 

"I  mean  that  trade  and  trade  is  fair  play. 
If  I  work  this  thing  out  alone,  it'll  be  a 
simple  official  report  that  'Engineer  Dixon 
discovered  this  and  that,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  and  action  was  taken  at 
once.'  If  I  work  this  out  with  you,  you 
get  a  cracker-jack  story,  and  I  get  the  pub- 
licity which  I  need,— not  for  the  glory,  but 
because  the  only  way  a  man  can  get  a 
raise  in  the  Zone  today  is  by  'pull'  or  by 
covering  himself  with  glory,  and  letting 
this  be  known  before  his  superiors  take 
that  glory  unto  themselves." 

Then  I  understood. 

"Come,  let's  walk  on,"  he  said. 

We  strolled  on  and  on  and  on,  on  to 
where  the  bastions  of  the  old  fort  over- 
look the  bay  and  the  Methodists  have  their 
picturesque  chapel,  and  where  the  guns  that 
guarded  Panama  in  old  Spanish  days  still 
loom  big  in  the  moonlight. 

Then  he  told  me  things  that  military 
men  are  discussing:  How,  over  the  seas, 
lies  Japan,  the  watchful,  the  eager,  the 
willing  to  spend;  how  England  has  an  em- 
pire in  India  to  protect,  and  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  get  there  she  will  come  through  the 
canal,  treaty  or  no;  how,  maybe,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  East  had  the  canal 
never  been  dug,  for  a  fleet  couldn't  get 
there  quite  so  fast  from  the  Occident  with- 
out it;  how,  in  many,  many  ways,  there 
were  those  who  were  none  too  friendly 
with  Uncle  Sam,  and  who  did  not  half 
way  like  the  plan  of  the  United  States 
owning  a  canal  and  giving  her  ships  such 
rapid  passage  from  seaboard  to  seaboard. 

"Of  course,  officially,  as  an  army  en- 
gineer," he  would  state,  did  we  ask  him, 
that  today  Uncle  Sam  is  at  peace  with  all 
the  world. 

"But"— and  then  he  gave  vent  to  his 
suspicions. 


The  man  with  the  monkey  knew  Pan- 
ama as  we  knew  New  York. 

The  natives  could  get  about  through  th^ 
jungle  where  a  white  man  would  flounder. 

Since  they'd  the  baby  republic  down  here 
they  rather  resented  the  gringos  from  the 
North  owning  and  bossing  a  strip  across 
the  heart  of  it.  South  of  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier with  Texas,  you  know,  every  one  dark 
hates  the  gringo.  So  people  stood  together, 
leagued  against  the  canal  that  gave  them 
work. 

Now,  then, — supposing,  well,  just  sup- 
posing that  canal  were  destroyed. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  some  one 
would  get  about  and  make  secret  borings 
and  drawings  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  all  of 
a  section,  say  the  Gold  Hill,  comes  down. 

Remember  that  earthslide  they  had  this 
past  summer  on  Gold  Hill  ?  Engineers  had 
said  there  was  nothing  left  to  slide,  and 
then  it  came. 

Well,  the  canal  was  nearing  completion. 
Work  undone  now  would  be  almost  fatal. 

Of  course,  no  white  man  would  attempt 
that,  for  every  white  employe  of  the  canal 
was  bonded. 

But,  didn't  it  occur — 

Well,  we  should  watch  the  man  with  the 
monkey. 

Our  engineer  friend  had  been  playing 
spy  on  him  for  some  time,  devoting  nights 
to  the  work  that  should  have  been  passed 
in  slumber. 

It  was  well  on  to  eleven  now,  and  the 
walk  had  led  us  back,  as  he  intended,  to- 
ward the  cock  pen. 

There  only  a  few  of  the  onlookers  re- 
mained, the  rest  had  gone  home. 

By  and  by  they  dispersed  and  monkey 
and  keeper  retired. 

We  followed,  at  a  safe  distance  and  in 
shadow. 

By  and  by  we  saw  the  keeper  halt  and 
look  about  him. 

The  road  was  deserted,  we  were  in  the 
brush. 

He  spoke  a  word  and  the  monkey  rose 
to  his  hind  legs  and  the  two  walked  on  and 
on,  talking  as  two  men  will. 

Dixon  simply  nudged  me  and  asked: 
"Understand  now?" 

"I  do,  and  I  don't.  Why  this  disguise 
and  tomfoolery ?• 
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"You  goose,  that's  not  all  it  seems.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  clever  enough  to  take 
a  man,  give  him  a  coat  of  glue,  let  him  roll 
in  a  bed  of  hair  clipped  from  some  bay 
mare,  and  then  let  him  paint  his  face  and 
screw  up  his  cheeks,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on,  in  such  fashion  as  to  portray  a  monkey, 
for  giving  performances  such  as  these. 

"But  that  isn't  the  way  of  these  darkies. 
They're  not  half-way  clever  enough,  or 
shrewd  enough,  either. 

"I  tell  you  there's  more  about  it  still. 
You'll  see,  by  and*  by." 

Come  to  a  point  where  they  could  sur- 
vey the  road  from  end  to  end,  the  two 
seated  themselves  in  the  shadows. 

Dixon  and  I  crept  on  behind. 

"I've  run  the  wire  now  up  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  I've  got  dynamite  in  almost  every 
place  that  there's  need." 

"They  chased  me  last  night,  pretty  close, 
but  the  guard  said  it  was  only  that  pet 
monkey,  and  they  let  me  go." 

Then  they  went  on  to  discuss  locations 
and  points  for  firing. 

Briefly,  in  the  guise  of  a  monkey,  the  lit- 
tle brown  man,  a  Japanese  dwarf,  who  had 
lon-a:  been  in  his  country's  secret  service 
for  just  such  tasks,  had  been  able  to  run 
hither  and  thither  on  the  works,  and  at 
times  when  any  other  man  there  would 
have  been  viewed  with  suspicion. 

He  could  hammer  and  he  could  dig,  and 
had  there  been  any  to  see,  it  was  only  a 
monkey. 

The  law  against  firearms  in  the  Zone 
made  him  safe  from  any  shot  to  kill.  No 
guard  would  bring  out  half  the  company 
of  soldiers  at  night  by  firing  and  shootinc: 
at  a  monkey.  Such  things  would  be  against 
the  code  and  disgrace  him  forever. 

So  the  monkey  carried  his  coil  of  wire 
in  under  his  heavy  fur,  and  he  trailed  it 
deep  down  and  through.  And,  here  and 
there,  he  s?ooped  his  holes,  stuck  the  d)ma- 
mite,  and  fired  it. 

Dixon  now  had  the  witness  he  desired 
to  prove  his  facts,  a  living  witness  to  see 
that  he  got  his  share  in  the  glory  of  it  all, 
while  the  planted  dynamite  would  bear  out 
the  story. 

So  he  went  that  same  night  and  wakened 
the  colonel,  a  thing  no  man  would  have 
dared  do,  unless  the  need  were  dire. 


"For  the  good  of  the  canal,  colonel,  I 
must  see  you  at  once.  This  is  Engineer 
Dixon  speaking,  Culebra  division.  Gold 
Hill  section,  Platoon  A,"  he  telephoned. 

Colonel  Goethals  recognized  that  there 
must  be  something  strangely  wrong  that  a 
subaltern  engineer  dare  break  the  rule  that 
all  things  must  pass  through  the  next  su- 
perior officer,  on  and  on,  to  him. 

He  heard  the  story  and  then  doffed  his 
pajamas  for  his  uniform  of  office,  as  head 
of  work  on  the  Trans-Isthmian  Canal. 

"Call  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Cu- 
lebra division,"  he  told  the  operator  who 
answered  the  telephone.  "Also  order  the, 
captain  of  the  guard  at  Culebra  to  take  ten 
men  and  meet  me  at  the  train.  Then  I 
want  you  to  order  the  brains-car  and  a 
locomotive  out  immediately.*' 

By  which  time  the  colonel  was  dressed. 

At  the  Tivoli,  where  he  was  stopping,  the 
news  spread  mysteriously  that  there  was 
"something  on."  The  very  walls  have  ears, 
you  know,  at  times. 

The  train  was  made  ready  and  the 
colonel,  soldiers,  engineer  and  we  sped  on 
our  mission. 

Day  was  breaking  when  the  men  got  off 
to  inspect  the  mountain. 

Led  by  the  young  engineer,  they  soon 
found  the  planted  sticks.  It  was  the  work 
of  an  expert,  undoubtedly. 

One  must  know  dynamite  and  electricity 
and  the  science  of  earth-shifting  in  order 
to  have  arranged  all  this. 

A  few  days  more  and  the  plan  would 
h've  been  perfected,— and  then  farewell  to 
the  Gold  Hill. 

Further,  people  wouM  have  believed  it 
simply  a  giant  landslide  and  the  "I-told- 
you-so's"  over  the  States  would  have  said, 
"No  use  going  on  digging  all  this  moun- 
tain out  of  the  canal  where  it  fell." 

It  would  have  dehyed  things  indefinitely, 
and  maybe  have  stopped  work  for  decades. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  the  "monkey." 

But  he  had  not  reckoned  without  his 
host. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  stick  of  dynamite 
been  touched,  but,  as  we  found  later  in  his 
hovel,  a  gong  rang— enough  to  waken  the 
dead  almost. 

At  once  he  must  have  set  out  to  see  if 
the     discovery     had    been     accidental     or 
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whether  something  had  given  way  on  his 
circuit.  He  took  no  chances,  hence  this 
burglar  alarm  device. 

While  .yet  we  were  on  the  hill,  no  doubt, 
on  a  swift  pony  he  had  come  and,  dis- 
mounting, he  had  circled  near  and  had 
seen  us. 

Then  he  took  flight  to  the  jungle. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  some  morass  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, overgrown  by  creepers,  the  bananas 
fall  silently  on  a  coat  of  hair,  as  of  a  mon- 
ke/s;  and  the  waters  of  the  swamps  have 
worn  apart  a  mask,  such  as  men  wear  on 
the  comic  stage,  to  portray  the  ape. 

Somewhere,  in  Costa  Rica,  probably, 
there  appeared  in  a  village   a    dwarf  that 


was,  but  whose  cramped  back  stretched  up 
full  height,  and  who,  in  a  suit  of  immacu- 
late black,  bought  with  the  Mikado's  gold, 
seemed  like  a  well-to-do  celestial  trader, 
one  of  the  many  who  ply  those  lands. 

By  and  by  he  took  passage  again,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  or  per- 
haps he  is  still  at  work  in  a  new  guise  at 
the  canal. 

But  Manuello,  he,  too,  vanished— and  the 
jungle  tells  no  secrets. 

Only  Engineer  Dixon  got  promotion  and 
sufficient  advertisement  to  throw  open  to 
him  almost  any  private  job  he  wants  when 
the  canal  is  done. 

And  as  for  us,  we  have  no  regrets  at  the 
story  secured  on  our  Central  American 
adventure. 


Pioneer  Railroading  in  Chicago 


The  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad 
was  the  first  steam  road  chartered  out  of 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  &  Vincennes  was 
incorporated  two  years  earlier,  in  1834,  but 
work  was  not  commenced  for  many  years 
thereafter.  Interest  in  railway  matters  was 
revived  by  an  enthusiastic  and  publicly  cir- 
culated letter  written  by  Sidney  Breese, 
circuit  judge,  afterward  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  and  United  States  senator. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  that  letter,  the  Galena 
&  Chicago  road  was  chartered  in  1836,  the 
document  being  prepared  by  Ebenezer  Peck 
and  T.  W.  Smith.  Galena  was  at  that  time 
the  leading  village  of  the  West,  and  there- 
fore was  given  precedence  in  the  naming 
of  the  road. 

Those  were  the  pioneer  days  of  railroad- 
ing, and  the  incorporators  were  given  the 
choice  of  operating  the  line  by  steam  or 
animal  power.  The  capital  stock  was 
placed  at  $100,000,  which  could  be  increased 
to  $1,000,000.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Jesse  B. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Goodhue,  Peter  Temple, 
William  Bennett,  Thomas  Drummond  and 
J.  W.  Turner  were  named  as  commission- 
ers to  receive  subscriptions.  Engineer 
James  Seymour  and  his  assistants  began 
the  survey  of  the  road  in  February,  1837. 
However,  the  state  had  to  wait  ten  years 


before  the  operations  were  placed  upon  a 
fairly  successful  basis. 

Two  days  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago,  the  Illinois  Central  was 
incorporated.  The  fifty-eight  incorporators 
were  empowered  to  build  a  road  from  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  to  a  point  on  the  Illi- 
nois, near  La  Salle,  with  the  object  of 
forming  a  connection  between  the  then 
projected  canal  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. But  the  project  collapsed  and  was  not 
revived  until  it  received  the  immense  land 
grant. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  1837  the  only 
road  in  the  state  in  successful  operation  was 
the  Coal  Mine  Bluff  road,  built  by  ex- 
Governor  Reynolds  and  friends  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  river  to  East  St. 
Louis. 

Provisions  for  the  building  of  1,340  miles 
of  railroad  were  made  in  the  "Internal  Im- 
provement Act"  of  1837.  This  act  ap- 
propriated $250,000  to  the  Great  Western 
railroad,  $3,500,000  for  a  railroad  from 
Cairo  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  canal 
and  to  Galena,  $1,600,000  for  a  road  from 
Alton  to  Mount  Carmel  and  to  Shawnee- 
town,  $1,800,000  for  a  line  from  Quincy  to 
Springfield  and  the  Indiana  line,  and  vari- 
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ous  smaller  amounts  for  lesser  projects. 
The  total  amount  appropriated  for  railroad 
purposes  was  $9,650,000. 

The  Northern  Cross  road,  from  Merc- 
dosia  to  Springfield,  was  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  having  cost  the  state  $1,000,000. 
It  was  operated  at  a  loss  for  ^yt  years,  and 
in  1847  realized  $21,100  in  state  indebted- 
ness. In  1846  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Union 
project  was  revived,  and  the  following  year 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Alton  &  San- 
gamon company,  now  a  portion  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  system.  On  the  same  day 
was  chartered  the  nucleus  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroad  system — the 
Rock  Island  &  La  Salle  line. 

In  September,  1848,  the  management  of 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  purchased  two  loco- 
motives, fitted  them  up  with  new  gearing 
and  boilers  and  placed  one  in  commission 


between  Chicago  and  the  Des  Plaines  river 
in  November.  The  first  eleven  months' 
earnings  of  the  road  totaled  $23,763.74. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  stations  in  Chi- 
cago was  the  Grand  Central  depot,  near  the 
junction  of  Adams  street  and  Michigan 
avenue.  From  it  departed  the  trains  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Michigan  Central. 
The  tracks  were  constructed  on  trestle 
work  and  were  protected  on  the  lake  side 
by  a  heavy  breakwater.  Between  the  track 
and  Michigan  avenue  was  a  large  park,  one 
mile  in  length,  which  was  about  two-thirds 
covered  with  water.  In  summer  this  water 
was  used  for  aquatic  pleasures  and  in  win- 
ter for  skating.  It  was  one  of  the  familiar 
scenes  in  Chicago,  and  there  were  few 
strangers  who  did  not  visit  Michigan 
avenue. — Chicago  Record-Herald, 


The  Meteor's  Honor 


BY  VICTOR  LAURISTON. 


Denham ! 

Verney  dropped  the  paper  sharply  upon 
his  desk,  and,  rising,  paced  the  narrow 
confines  of  his  sanctus  as,  when  a  little 
boy,  he  had  often  seen  tigers  pacing  up  and 
down  their  iron  barred  cages  in  the  circus 
menagerie.  For  the  name,  with  its  call  to 
other  scenes  and  a  wider  world,  thrilled  his 
soul  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  Denham! 
Alice  Denham!  Memory  harked  back  to 
gray,  quiet  Goderich,  and  the  laughing  girl 
who  had  caught  his  fancy  in  his  summer  at 
Menesetung.  He  could  still  see  the  beach 
as  it  was  that  last  day  they  were  together, 
and  the  girl  gazing  at  him  with  brown 
eyes  that  wavered  before  his  impassioned 
plea.  And  then  —  those  careless,  protest- 
ing words  of  hers  that  gave  him  his 
opportunity. 

"Why  do  you  talk  of  such  things,  Harry? 
We're  good  friends,  just  as  we've  always 
been  since  I  can  first  remember;  but  you — 
you've  never  done  anything  to  impress  me. 
You  talk  of  buying  me  Attrilfs  Point;  and 
yet  a  moment  ago  you  were  saying  that  the 
'Meteor*  was  in  debt — ^that  you  had  shoul- 
dered the  debt  for  the  sake  of  the  chance 


it  gave  you.  And  what  you  ask  now  from 
me,  Harry" — ^and  here  she  smiled — "is  just 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  you  to  buy  me 
Attrill's  Point,  or  even  to  clear  the 
'Meteor.'" 

"Then,  suppose  I  accomplish  the  impos- 
sible? Suppose,  a  year  from  today,  I  come 
to  you  with  the  'Meteor'  debt-free?  Alice 
—what  then?  Will  the  rest  be  still 
impossible?" 

"How  can  I  tell?"  she  asked.  "I  might 
love  one  man  if  he  came  to  me  penniless; 
I  might  despise  another  if  he  brought  me 
a  dozen  fortunes.    How  can  I  tell,  Harry?" 

"I  ask  a  lone  chance.  Won't  you  give 
me  that?" 

He  remembered  vividly  the  long  waiting. 
And  then,  in  a  voice  scarce  audible: 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

That  scene,  those  words,  had  lived  as 
vividly  as  yesterday  in  his  memory  during 
the  year  since  then.  And  now — here  was 
Old  Man  Denham— Senator  Denham — in- 
terested in  the  Chattenham  &  South  West- 
em.  Verney  smiled.  The  fact  that  Alice 
Denham's  father  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
road  rather  predisposed  him  to  look  with 
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favor  upon  the  $100,000  bonus  which  the 
company  asked  as  an  inducement  to  pass 
through  the  city. 

Or  was  this  the  same  Denham?  Verney 
ceased  his  restless  pacing;  and,  sitting 
down,  commenced  more  carefully  to  scan 
the  papers.  As  he  did  so,  a  frown  clouded 
his  brow.  He  read  on  and  on;  and  all  the 
while  the  frown  deepened,  and  with  each 
added  word  he  read  more  slowly,  more 
carefully,  and  with  all  the  more  reluctance 
to  believe. 

Finally,  with  a  gesture  almost  of  anger, 
he  thrust  the  crumpled  papers  into  a 
drawer  of  the  desk,  and  stared  wearily  out 
upon  the  street. 

He  scarcely  noticed  when  Alderman  Mor- 
rison's portly  form  filled  the  outer  door- 
way. The  determined  slam  of  the  door  did 
not  rouse  him.  It  was  only  when  the  big 
man  rolled  awkwardly  through  the  door- 
way which  bore  the  legend,  "Editor  and 
Proprietor.  Strictly  Private,"  that  Ver- 
ney at  last  looked  up.  He  recognized  his 
visitor  with  something  like  foreboding, 
never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the  call 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  Chattenham  & 
South  Western  concerned  the  papers  he 
had  just  been  reading. 

"You're  getting  out  a  mighty  good  paper 
just  now,  Harry,"  murmured  the  vice- 
president,  patronizingly,  as  he  mopped  the 
perspiration  from  his  shiny  forehead. 
"Mighty  interesting  sheet.  Glad  you're 
pulling  along  so  well.  If  you  don't  commit 
suicide  by  bucking  the  powerful,  you* re  go- 
ing to  make  good  in  Chattenham,  and  no 
mistake." 

Verney  answered  with  a  good-humored 
smile,  which  hid  the  suspicions  that  came 
to  him.  J.  W.  Morrison  was  not  usually 
so  fulsome  in  his  praise. 

"Thanks,"  he  answered,  shortly.  "If  the 
'Meteor*  is  making  good,  I'm  glad  to  have 
you  say  so.     What's  doing  today?'* 

Morrison  smiled  uneasily,  then  drew  his 
chair  a  little  nearer,  and  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  whisper. 

"Business,"  he  rejoined.  "Plain,  every- 
day business.  A  friend  of  mine— we'll  call 
him  Friend  No.  1 — has  something  in  his 
possession.  Another  friend — we'll  call  him 
Friend  No.  2 — wants  it.     See?" 

He  paused  expectantly.    Verney  laughed. 


"You  might  as  well  cough  it  right  up, 
Morrison,"  he  returned,  banteringly,  the 
while  he  looked  his  visitor  straight  in  the 
eyes. 

Morrison  was  manifestly  ruffled  by  the 
editor's  failure  to  respond  as  he  antici- 
pated; equally  manifest  was  his  anxiety  to 
hide  any  concern  he  might  feel. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  at  last,  very 
brusquely.  "I  understand  one  of  your  re- 
porters has  secured  possession  of  certain 
papers  which  have  some  bearing  on  the 
railway  bonus.  I  thought  I  would  call  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  you.  I'm  right 
about  your  having  the  papers,  I  suppose?" 
he  added,  sharply. 

"I  believe  you  are,**  rejoined  Verney.  "In 
fact,  the  papers  are  in  my  desk  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.** 

Morrison  nodded. 

"Oh,**  he  commented,  carelessly,  "I  may 
as  well  take  them  with  me,  if  you  don*t 
mind.  That's  what  I  came  for,  don't  you 
know." 

The  editor  gazed  a  moment  in  thought- 
ful silence  at  the  big  man's  outstretched 
hand. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,'*  he  at  last  an- 
swered, "we  intend  to  keep  the  papers.*' 

"The  dickens  you  do!"  ejaculated  Mor- 
rison, with  a  show  of  heat.  "Stolen 
papers " 

Verney  smiled  straight  at  him.  • 

"You  know  very  well,  Morrison,"  he  re- 
joined, with  a  sudden  access  of  sternness, 
"that  those  papers  were  not  stolen.  They 
are  letters  which  belong,  not  to  the  com- 
pany, but  to  the  man  to  whom  the  com- 
pany wrote  them.  That  man  has  turned 
them  over  to  the  'Meteor.'  They  concern 
a  matter  of  vital  interest.  I  always  sus- 
pected that  that  bonus  proposition  of  yours 
was  rotten.  When  I  read  those  letters  for 
the  first  time,  a  few  moments  ago,  I  ceased 
to  suspect — T  knew.  As  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  public  interests,  the  'Meteor*  must 
publish  them.    It  has  no  alternative." 

"Publish !    Gad !    You  don't  mean " 

The  vice-president  spluttered  vengefully. 
Verney  calmly  watched  him. 

"Why  not?"  he  rejoined.  "Here  is  Chat- 
tenham on  the  verge  of  voting  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  your  railway,  to  in- 
duce it  to  come  here.     You  know,  and  I 
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know,  that  the  people,  in  their  present  state 
of  mind,  will  carry  the  by-law  when  it  is 
submitted  to  them,  just  because  they  want 
the  railroad.  But,  Morrison,  do  you  for 
one  moment  imagine  they  would  vote  their 
money  away  if  they  knew  what  these  let- 
ters prove,  that  they  would  be  voting  it 
away  for  nothing — that  the  railway  is 
bound  to  come  to  Chattenham,  and  means 
to  come  here  anyway,  and  can't  afford  to 
go  anywhere  else,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  already  purchased  its  property 
here — and,  finally,  that  two  of  the  city 
council  received  a  cool  thousand  each  to 
vote  for  submitting  that  by-law?  I  must 
publish  those  letters.  There  is  no  way  out 
of  the  situation  but  to  publish  them." 

Morrison,  his  ruddy  countenance  turned 
suddenly  white,  gazed  at  the  young  man  a 
moment  in  angry  silence.  Then  his  whole 
aspect  changed.  His  voice,  when  he  did 
speak,  was  insinuating  in  its  smoothness. 

"See  here,  Vemey,"  he  said  argument- 
atively,  "Pve  always  been  a  friend  of  yours. 
You'll  admit  that  I  want  to  be  your 
friend  now.  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
'Meteor*  strike  a  snag  just  as  you're  get- 
ting it  well  under  way.  It's  foolish  in  you 
to  take  a  stand  like  this,  which  is  bound  to 
antagonize  men  who  are  your  very  best 
friends." 

"I  don't  want  to  antagonize  anyone," 
Vemey  answered  slowly,  "but  the 
'Meteor's'  honor  is  at  stake." 

"And  you  mean  to  sacrifice  its  interests 
to  its  honor?"  flashed  the  vice-president, 
quickly.  "Suppose  you  publish  these  let- 
ters? What  then?  I've  been  working  to 
get  you  the  company's  printing.  You'll  be 
cut  out  of  that.  A  lot  of  the  biggest  and 
most  respected  business  men  in  Chatten- 
ham are  interested  in  the  road.  You'll  lose 
their  advertising.  Some  of  the  men  behind 
it  are  prominent  party  men.  There  have 
been  kicks,  already  I  imagine,  about  the 
way  you've  been  raking  the  government 
which  you're  supposed  to  support.  Make 
these  men  sore,  and  you'll  have  a  rival 
paper  here  in  no  time,  and  one  with  plenty 
of  capital  behind  it  You  know  what  that 
means  V 

Vemey  stared  moodily  at  the  vice-presi- 
dent during  the  pause  that  followed.  The 
big  handkerchief    once    more    came    into 


requisition  to  mop  the  beads  of  perspiration 
from  the  visitor's  forehead  and  neck. 

"In  a  big  city  it  wouldn't  matter.  There 
you  are  expected  to  knife  someone  at  every 
turn.  But  here,  every  enemy  you  make 
counts  against  you.  You  know  that.  You 
know  what  money  can  do.  And  then,  for 
whom  are  you  doing  all  this?  For  the  peo- 
ple. When  it's  all  done,  what  will  the  peo- 
ple do  for  you?  Ten  to  one  they'll  follow 
the  leaders,  and  join  in  hounding  you  down 
as  a  libeller.  The  people  are  grateful,  you 
know,"  added  the  visitor,  laughing  cynic- 
ally. "At  the  best,  they'll  present  you  with 
a  gold-headed  umbrella — and  then  order 
their  printing  at  the  job  office.  More  likely, 
they'll  forget  the  umbrella." 

Verney  stared  at  him.  He  knew  all  this. 
He  knew  the  power  of  the  men  behind  the 
Chattenham  &  South  Westem.  He  had  felf 
the  protest  of  the  party  leaders;  and  had 
pursued  his  way  despite  them,  speaking  out, 
because  he  felt  that  the  "Meteor's"  honor 
demanded  that  he  be  fairly  and  fearlessly 
outspoken.  He  shared,  in  some  degree, 
Morrison's  cynical  estimate  of  popular 
gratitude.  He  had  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  to  learn  things.  He  remained  silent 
a  long  time,  his  brows  knitted  in  a  sombre 
frown. 

Morrison  again  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"Come,"  he  urged.  "Look  at  this  thing 
sensibly.  Let  me  have  the  papers,  and  for- 
get all  about  them." 

Vemey  shook  his  head.  Yet  more  even 
than  the  "Meteor's"  honor  hung  in  the 
balance.  There  was  the  winning  of  Alice 
Denham.  The  thought  of  that  cauised  him 
to  hesitate. 

"I  can't,''  he  said  at  last,  his  lips  tighten- 
ing to  a  thin  line.  "At  least,  not  today,"  he 
added,  weakly. 

The  contractor  laughed. 

"Very  well,"  he  rejoined,  amiably.  "Take 
a  day  or  two  to  think  it  over.  When  you 
do,  I  fancy  you'll  find  that  these  letters  are 
not  really  worth  publishing.  Just  hold 
them  back  a  day  or  two — say,  till  Wednes- 
day.   I'll  see  you  then.    Is  it  a  go?" 

Vemey  nodded.  Morrison  laughed  and 
shambled  out 

Vemey  sat  a  long  time  in  deep  thought 
after  the  vice-president  of  the  Chattenham 
&  South  Western  had  gone.    His  soul  was 
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a  battle-ground  of  fiercely  contending 
emotions.  He  seemed  to  be  fighting,  single- 
handed,  against  a  dozen  impelling  passions. 
The  thought  of  many  a  man  who  had 
helped  him,  who  was  interested  in  the 
Chattcnham  &  South  Westem^the  inter- 
ests of  the  "Meteor" — the  certainty  of  what 
the  powerful  men  behind  the  road  would  do 
to  crush  his  paper  if  he  published  the  let- 
ters—the equal  certainty  of  what  they 
would  do  to  help  him  if  he  kept  them  out. 
And  last,  and  most,  there  was  his  longing 
for  Alice  Denham.  She  had  given  him  a 
promise  on  certain  conditions,  in  the  assur- 
ance, he  knew,  that  the  fulfillment  of  those 
conditions  was  impossible — and  yet,  he 
fondly  imagined,  cherishing  in  her  own 
heart  the  hope  that  somehow,  how  she  did 
not  know,  he  would  be  able  to  fulfill  those 
conditions,  and  to  claim  her. 

Here  was  his  opportunity.  The  men  be- 
hind the  company  wanted  these  letters  sup- 
pressed. It  was  in  his  own  hands,  he  knew, 
to  name  his  price;  and  he  could  name  a 
price  that  would  put  the  "Meteor"  on  a 
solid  footing.  Only  one  thing  stood  in  the 
way— the  "Meteor's"  honor. 

All  through  the  two  bitter  days  that  he 
wrestled  with  the  problem,  he  lived  again 
the  young  ambitions  he  had  cherished  when 
he  first  joined  the  "Meteor,"  a  cub  reporter, 
when  Harrison  owned  the  sheet;  his  vow, 
that  if  ever  opportunity  were  his,  the 
"Meteor"  would  be  fair  and  fearless;  the 
keenness  with  which  he  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  paper  since  he  took  hold ; 
its  struggles,  its  advances,  its  approaching 
triumph,  and,  above  all,  its  good  name. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Morrison  came 
back— not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  Sen- 
ator Denham.  The  sight  of  the  great  capi- 
talist was  to  Verney  like  a  message  from 
home.  Alice— the  name  leapt  almost  in- 
stinctively to  his  lips.  But  he  stifled  it 
quickly;  for  he  knew  it  was  not  a  quiet 
talk  with  the  girl  he  loved  on  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  but  an  ordeal  that  threat- 
ened his  own  and  his  paper's  honor. 

He  calmly  brought  forward  seats  for  his 
visitors,  and  closed  the  door  of  his  private 
office. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "what  can  I 
do  for  you?" 


It  was  Senator  Denham  who  spoke,  in 
slow,  deliberate  tones. 

"Morrison  has  just  been  speaking  to  me 
about  some  work  for  our  road.  You  know, 
we  will  require  considerable  printing  in 
connection  with  the  bonus  by-law  here,  and 
— well,  we  would  like  to  lay  the  facts  be- 
fore the  taxpayers  through  the  columns  of 
your  most  valuable  paper.  Most  of  the  rate- 
payers know  that  the  proposition  is  a  good 
one,  but  I  dare  say  there  are  some  who 
still  need  to  be  convinced,  and  as  an  agent 
of  conviction — well,  there's  nothing  can  beat 
printer's  ink,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Eh, 
Morrison  ?" 

The  vice-president  laughed.  The  laugh 
was  one  which  jarred  upon  Verne/s  soul. 

"I  should  be  pleased  to  submit  figures 
upon  any  printing  you  wish  done,"  he  re- 
joined calmly.  "As  to  our  advertising  rates 
— here  is  our  card." 

The  capitalist  smiled  genially. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  thrusting  his 
fingers  into  his  arm-pits,  "I  don't  think  it's 
really  necessary  to  go  to  all  that  bother.  T 
know  the  cost  of  printing  pretty  well.  And, 
from  my  experience,**  he  went  on,  empha- 
sizing every  word,  "I  should  say — in  fact,  I 
am  safe  in  guaranteeing — that  the  job  will 
net  you  just  five  thousand  clear." 

The  sharp  tinkle  of  the  telephone  at  Ver- 
ney's  elbow  interrupted  the  long,  tense 
silence  that  followed.  As  he  caught  up  the 
receiver,  the  editor  noted  a  swift  glance 
passing  between  the  two  men. 

"Hello,"  he  cried.    "Ah,  Mr.  Hawke." 

He  cut  short  the  word,  and  listened 
intently. 

"I  thought  you  had  given  me  a  specific 
promise,"  he  protested* 

"But,"  came  the  clear,  smooth  tones  from 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  "I  have  just  had 
an  unexpected  demand  for  money.  I  must 
meet  it,  and — well,  you  understand.  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  business.  I  must  be  just 
before  T  am  generous.  Shall  I  count  on 
you  tomorrow?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  rejoined  the  editor. 
He  would  have  said  more  but  for  the  two 
men  beside  him,  who  could  hear  every 
word. 

"Then — there  is  only  the  alternative, 
which  you  know,"  rejoined  the  voice  over 
the  wire.    "I  would  advise  you  to  raise  the 
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money  if  you  can.  You  have  done  pretty 
well,  and,  upon  my  soul,  I'd  be  sorry  to  see 
you  lose  everything.  I  am  sorry,  Verncy,** 
and  the  voice  thrilled  with  protest.  **But  I 
must  be  just  before  I  am  generous." 

The  tinkle  of  the  telephone  had  died 
away  before  Vemey  turned  again  to  his 
visitors;  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  with 
a  face  set  and  tense.  "Hypocrite,"  he  said 
to  himself — for  he  could  read  between  the 
lines  of  Adam  Hawke*s  protested  regrets, 
and  he  knew  that  Adam  Hawke,  also,  was 
interested  in  the  Chattenham  &  South 
Western. 

"Five  thousand  clear,"  murmured  Den- 
ham  softly,  taking  up  the  conversation 
where  they  had  left  it. 

"A  rather  steep  profit!"  commented  Ver- 
ney,  laughing  mirthlessly. 

"Oh,  we  want  the  work  well  done,"  re- 
joined Denham,  with  the  utmost  com- 
placence. "Item,  we're  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
And— oh,  by  the  way,  Morrison,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  though  it  were  an  after- 
thought, "you  might  as  well  take  those  let- 
ters you  were  speaking  about.  I  would  like 
to  look  them  over  when  we  get  back  to  the 
office." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  answered  Morri- 
son, with  an  oily  smile,  turning  to  Verney 
with  hand  expectantly  outstretched. 

Verney  stared  dully  at  the  expectant 
hand.  He  understood  it  all  now;  and  his 
whole  soul  recoiled  from  the  insult.  And 
this  was  Roger  Denham — Senator  Roger 
Denham— .Alice  Denham's  father. 

"You  mean  to  bribe  me?"  he  demanded, 
in  a  tense  voice. 

The  senator  lifted  his  brows. 

"My  dear  boy !"  he  exclaimed. 

"And  the  five  thousand  dollars— profit, 
you  call  it — is  the  price  you  would  pay  me 
for  betraying  the  people's  rights?" 

"No,  no,  Verney,"  hastily  protested  the 
senator,  with  uplifted  hand. 

There  was  a  sound  of  swishing  skirts  in 
the  ante-chamber,  but  Verney  did  not  look 
up.  A  moment  later  his  whole  soul  was 
thrilled  by  a  voice  he  knew. 

"Here  we  are,  dad,  right  on  time.  Oh — 
Mr.  Vemey " 

"Miss  Denham,"  rejoined  the  young  man, 
quietly,  and  rose  to  proffer  his  seat. 


"Just  stay  outside,  Alice,  if  you  please," 
interposed  the  senator,  with  a  touch  of 
sharpness.  "We  are  discussing  a  little  busi- 
ness. We  will  be  through  in  a  minute.  As 
I  was  saying,  Verney,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  editor,  "I  meant  no  such  thing  as 
you  intimated  just  now.    I  am  sorry *' 

Vemey  gazed  stubbornly  downward  at 
his  desk. 

"You  heard  that  telephone  just  now,"  he 
said  coldly.  "You  want  to  bribe  me — and 
when  you  heard  that  telephone,  you  knew 
I  must  take  your  bribe.  You  offer  me  a 
contract  that  will  make  me  five  thousand 
dollars  profit — which  means,  that  you  will 
give  me  five  thousand  dollars  for  these 
papers  I  have  in  my  desk.  You  know  I 
must  take  your  money,  if  I  am  tomorrow 
to  meet  my  obligations  to  Adam  Hawke. 
You  have  set  Hawke  to  put  on  the  screws, 
after  he  had  already  promised  me  a  re- 
newal. You  know  that  if  I  don't  pay 
Hawke,  I'll  lose  the  'Meteor*  by  a  forced 
sale— I'll  lose  more  than  I  owe  him ;  all  the 
work,  all  the  time,  all  the  money  I've  sunk 
in  the  paper,  and  I'll  have  to  start  again." 

His  voice  wavered,  and  he  looked  down- 
ward at  his  desk.  There  was  more  than  all 
this  at  stake,  more  than  he  dared  tell  these 
men.  The  loss  of  the  "Meteor,"  the  making 
of  a  new  beginning,  he  might  have  borne; 
but  in  losing  them,  he  must  lose  still  more. 
There  was  Alice  Denham.  Without  the 
"Meteor"  clear,  he  had  no  claim  upon  her, 
he  could  not  ask  her  to  fulfill  her  promise ; 
and,  after  balking  her  father  in  his  will, 
even  the  hope  that  is  bred  of  despair  must 
vanish. 

He  knew,  though  he  did  not  look  up,  that 
Denham  was  watching  him,  confident  of 
ultimate  victory.  He  could  not  think,  save 
that  Alice  was  this  moment  within  his 
reach ;  that  if  he  let  these  papers  pass  out 
of  his  hands,  he  was  free  to  come  to  her 
tomorrow  and  claim  her,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  which  she  could  not,  and  would 
not,  break. 

No  man  spoke;  but  Vemey,  still  con- 
scious of  the  capitalist's  compelling  gaze, 
drew  forth  the  key,  unlocked  the  drawer  at 
his  elbow,  and  produced  the  papers.  He 
held  them  a  moment  with  hands  that  shook. 

"Thank  you,  Verney,"  said  the  senator, 
quietly.     "T  shall  look  these  papers  over; 
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and  if  they  aren't  what  I  want,  Fll  return 
them  tomorrow." 

The  young  man  smiled  grimly.  He  knew 
that  Denham  was,  in  his  patronizing  way, 
striving  to  make  disgrace  the  easier  for  him 
to  bear;  striying,  perhaps,  to  save  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  dear  girl  just  outside  the 
door,  who  must  be  hearing  every  word. 

"You  know  that  Hawkc  is  squeezing  me," 
he  muttered  dully.  "You  know  that  I  must 
pay  him  tomorrow ;  that  what  you  oflFer  me 
is  just  what  I  must  have.  You  know  that 
if  I  cannot  meet  Hawke,  I  am  ruined.  You 
ask  me  to  give  you  these  papers,  to  take 
your  money — and  you  know  I  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  do  it." 

He  hissed  the  words  fiercely  into  the 
great  man's  face,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand  with  the  papers.  As  he  did  so,  the 
slide  behind  him  shot  open,  and  a  grimy 
face  appeared  to  view. 

"Copy!"  shouted  a  stentorian  voice. 

There  came  to  him  through  the  open  slide 
the  clatter  of  machines,  the  scent  of 
printer's  ink.  He  thought  of  Harrison,  of 
old  days  and  his  own  old  dreams,  of  the 


cub  reporter  who  had  vowed  that  when  his 
day  came  he  would  fight  the  people's  bat- 
tles, to  the  death  if  need  be. 

"Here,  Tom  I"  he  cried,  and  held  out  the 
papers. 

Morrison  iifterposed.  Vemey  brushed 
him  roughly  aside. 

"Think  a  minute,  Verney,"  protested  the 
senator. 

"You'xe  got  my  answer,"  rejoined  the 
editor  firmly,  and  his  hand  clutched  the 
slide  as  the  man  beyond  it  sought  to  throw 
it  shut.  "Those  go  on  the  front  page, 
Tom,"  he  cried. 

The  slide  closed  with  a  bang.  White- 
faced,  haggard,  trembling  as  from  a  fever, 
Verney  turned  to  the  two  angry  men. 
-  "Now,  tell  Hawke  to  come  on,"  he  said, 
grimly.  "The  'Meteor*  may  be  his  tomor- 
row, but  it's  mine  today.  I  can  begin  at 
the  beginning,  as  better  men  have  done." 

And  then  he  glanced  up,  to  see  Alice 
standing  in  the  doorway  with  hands  out- 
stretched and  the  love-light  in  her  eyes. — 
The  Voice  (Winnipeg.) 


The  Finish 

As  the  Bridegroom  Told  It 

BY  REX  BEACH. 
(Copyright,  1910,  by  Rex  Beach.) 


Kink  Martin's  Odyssey  is  neither  epical 
nor  of  record,  yet  the  snatches  I  had 
gleaned  at  campfire  and  round-up  interested 
me  demoralizingly.  Now,  after  two  years, 
I  came  upon  him  again,  crowding  the  edge 
of  the  frontier,  pioneer  by  habit,  pirate  by 
instinct,  lax  of  morals,  lusty  of  heart. 

I  had  walked  the  eight  miles  from  camp, 
hoping,  yet  doubting,  that  this  Diogenes 
Martin,  paragon,  was  my  old  pal  of  the 
vagabond  days.  It  was  so,  but  I  marked  a 
great  change  in  the  man.  Reminiscence  is 
dear  to  my  heart,  however,  and  I  spoke  of 
the  past.  * 

"Say,  do  you  remember  that  salted  mine 
in  Sonora;  that  time  we  took" — 

He    interrupted    me   hastily,    fkishing   a 


painful  red  and  shifting  uneasy  glances  at 
the  Jap  cook. 

"Come  on  outside  in  the  sun,"  he  said 
awkwardly.  "I  can  talk  better  in  the  open." 
And  I  followed,  marveling,  to  a  seat  where 
below  us  stretched  the  gravelly  creek  bed, 
ripped  and  furrowed  by  the  sluices.  There 
floated  to  us  softly  the  rush  of  waters,  the 
rattle  of  pick  and  shovel  and  the  bountiful 
language  of  men  in  a  tail  race. 

"Say,  don't  mention  them  old  days  in 
company,*'  he  began.  "You  know  I'm  re- 
spectable now."  He  paused,  and  I  knew 
that  within  him  was  the  telling  of  a  strange 
tale — removed  perhaps  from  the  paths  of 
propriety,  but  true,  and  as  I  listened  it 
grew  upon  me  that  morals  are  mainly  a 
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matter  of  latitude  and  longitude  anyway. 

I  felt  that  he  lacked  the  ancient  rippling 
depravity,  seeming  burdened  by  a  shamed 
and  hesitating  rectitude. 

"I  was  run  out  by  rats,"  said  he.  "Yes, 
sir,  they  run  me  from  Kansas  to  Frisco 
and  then  off  the  map.  So  I  came  to 
Alaska." 

"You're  safe  here,"  I  remarked.  "There 
aren't  any  in  this  country." 

"There  wasn't  any  back  there,  either. 
That  was  the  trouble.  You  see,  me  and  a 
man  misdignified  by  the  appellation  of  Per- 
cival  Pillie  evolved  something  unique  in 
the  way  of  procuring  the  *panga.* " 

•What?" 

"  *Mazuma* — money.  This  here  Pillie 
don't  act  like  he  sounds — not  largely.  He's 
been  affiliated  with  colleges,  horse  racing 
and  patent  medicine  shows  till  he's  infested 
and  overrun  with  poetry,  politeness  and 
unusual  modes  of  getting  the  goods.  He's 
united  to  the  idea  that  the  Pillie  family 
lost  all  the  money  in  the  world  and  folks 
are  forcing  it  back  on  him  as  legatee.  His 
gray  pulp  ain't  never  curdled  on  him  yet, 
and  he  realized  about  the  time  1  met  him 
that  rats  afforded  a  virgin  field  of  profit 
unsullied  by  the  touch  of  commerce;  hence 
the  Pillie  Patent  Rat  Eradicator. 

"It  comprised  a  piece  of  atmosphere  sur- 
rounded by  wire  in  such  proportions  that 
once  having  blindfolded  and  backed  a  rat 
into  it  he'd  stay  there;  otherwise  its  in- 
genuities wasn't  much.  We  made  up  a 
wagon  load  of  'em,  also  a  zinc  tank  that 
fitted  the  bed  of  my  covered  wagon,  and 
then  hit  the  trail  out  into  the  ruralities — 
at  least  I  did.  Pillie  was  a  week  ahead 
selling  cologne,  lightning  rods  and  *Happy 
Hints  to  the  Housewife*  in  calf,  five  vol- 
umes, including  one  lady's  solid  chased 
gold  watch — that  is,  the  watches  was  solid 
clean  through  and  Pillie  was  chased  quite 
frequent. 

"Here  was  our  Moody  operandus:  Pill 
traveled  on  schedule.  At  a  fore  ordained 
spot  our  routes  intersected,  so  1>out  dark 
I'd  drive  up  in  my  prairie  schooner  to  the 
farm  house  where  he  stabled  his  sample 
case  and  camp  in  the  road  out  front.  After 
supper  Percy  and  the  farmer  would  wan- 
der forth  and  into  conversations  with  me, 
during    which     symposium     Pillie     would 


make  sarcastic  allusions  at  my  rat  trdps. 

"I  would  claim  it  was  an  invention  that 
seduced  sick  rats  out  of  bed  and  into  cap- 
tivity. No  matter  what  strength  of  char- 
acter they  had  my  trap  would  go  out  and 
get  'em.  Such  statements  connived  to  ag- 
gravate acute  incredulities  in  Pillie,  com- 
plicated with  controversy,  both  being  in- 
fectious to  the  hay  digger. 

"I'd  offer  demonstrations,  also  the  lay- 
ing on  of  wagers.  The  farmer  would 
claim  a  foul,  because  he'd  never  seen  a  rat 
on  the  ranch  and  didn't  like  me  to  get  the 
worst  of  a  bet.  I'd  state  that  absence  made 
the  trap  work  stronger,  and  if  there  wasn't 
any  rats  on  hand  it  would  breed  'em.  I 
assured  'em,  however,  that  rats  was 
omnipresent  in  a  farming  country,  like 
mortgages. 

"We'd  place  some  traps  in  the  barn 
and  go  to  sleep,  with  the  money  in  the  old 
man's  hands. 

"It  was  a  nickel  plated  scheme,  all  right. 
All  I  kicked  on  was  having  my  rest  broke 
by  getting  up  at  midnight  to  fill  the  traps 
with  nice  live  rats  out  of  the  zinc  tank  in 
the  wagon. 

"We  had  no  trouble  selling  all  the  eradi- 
cators  we  cared  about  on  a  small  margin — 
say  500  per  cent.  But  that  was  too  measly 
slow.  Our  plan  was  to  put  the  patent  on 
the  market. 

"Pillie  would  conspire  with  the  farmer 
to  take  advantage  of  my  ignorance  and 
'job'  me  out  of  the  patent.  They'd  go  in 
on  halves.  Patents  brought  from  two  hun- 
dred up,  according  to  Pillie's  ideas  of  what 
the  man  had.  We  let  her  go  once  for  $20 
as  a  mark  of  affection  for  a  friend.  We 
didn't  care  much  what  we  got,  so  long  as 
we  sold  enough  of  'em.  There  was  patents 
for  everybody. 

"There  was  drawbacks  to  the  business, 
of  course,  such  as  the  long  drives  after  a 
deal  and  our  inability  to  work  the  same 
territory  twice,  but  we  did  a  good,  legiti- 
mate business,  getting  ahead  slowly,  till  we 
sold  a  man  who^e  brother  back  at  Fort 
Scott  had  bought  the  patent  a  month 
before. 

"It  transpired  during  the  trial  that  Pil- 
lie's Patent  Rat  Eradicator  had  a  patentee 
in  seventeen  adjoining  counties,  and  so,  as 
I  stated,  I  came  west.    The  rat  odor  stuck 
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to  me,  however.  I  was  ratified  so  thor- 
ough that  I  found  it  advisable  to  keep 
moving. 

"One  day  in  Frisco  I  recognized  the 
sheriflF  of  Fort  Scott  on  the  street,  and  as 
there  was  only  one  steamer  leaving  port 
that  afternoon  I  happened  into  Alaska.  I'd 
have  preferred  Honolulu.  There's  inspir- 
ing openings  for  high  class  Christian  graft 
among  the  Kanakas." 

Kink's  eyes  gleamed  with  the  fire  of 
rhapsody. 

He  bore  on  his  person  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  prosperity.  They  showed  in  the 
neatness  of  his  open  necked  flannel  shirt 
and  the  splendor  of  his  wide,  wide  hat.  He 
displayed  no  wealth  of  fringed  "chaps"  or 
ornate  spurs,  as  of  old,  for  in  the  mud 
country  hip  boots  are  ubiquitous,  but  his 
thighs  were  brown  in  corduroy,  unfailing 
'  symptom  of  success. 

"You  look  like  a  winner,**  I  remarked. 

"Ain't  you  heard  about  me?  No?  Well, 
say,  I'm  a  Swede  for  luck.  It  was  this 
way:  You  know,  stowaways  ain't  gen- 
erally overburdened  with  financial  resource, 
and  when  I  was  drug  out  of  the  hold  of 
that  ship  they  put  me  to  work  as  cabin 
boy  making  beds.  Lord!  Me,  thirty-five 
years  young,  juggling  sheets,  when  all  I 
know  along  them  lines  is  bedding  down 
horses  and  the  'cowboy  tuck!'  Ever  try  the 
'cowboy  tuck'?  You  and  your  bunky  lay 
flat  on  your  backs.  When  you  count  three 
you  lift  your  legs  up  high  and  lower  *em 
together,  so  the  blanket  folds  underneath 
your  feet 

"Well,  amongst  my  clienteel  was  a  sad- 
eyed  little  woman  that  I  took  a  shine  to. 

"  *Madam,'  says  I  one  day,  speaking 
through  the  environments  of  a  nude 
feather  pillow  I  had  between  my  teeth, 
Tm  only  a  working  girl,  but  in  spite  of 
the  difference  in  our  stations  I  want  to 
say  that  if  you're  in  trouble  and  need  a 
friend  just  push  that  button  once  and  you'll 
have  two  hundred-weight  of  gristle  and 
cowpuncher  at  your  service.  Don't  ring 
twice.    That  means  ice  water.' 

"Say,  she  broke  down  and  told  me  a 
pitiful  story,  how  she'd  put  all  her  money 
in  a  mining  scheme  of  one  Jew  named 
Abramski.    The  thief  claimed  he  had  a  lot 


of  rich  ground  at  Nome  and  had  organized 
'the  Promised  Land  Placer  and  Prospect- 
ing company,'  getting  her  in  on  thegrotmd 
floor  or  through  the  basement  window.  At 
the  last  minute  she  had  decided  to  come 
along  on  her  own  account,  for  fear  she'd 
be  bunkoed,  and  she'd  just  begun  to  see 
indications  that  her  aspirations  was  going 
to  be  realized  when  she  met  up  with  me. 
I'd  have  coppered  her  investment  myself^ 
because  I  was  sure  Abramski  hadn't  ever 
before  been  as  close  to  Alaska  as  he  was 
at  that  minute. 

"I  was  sure  of  it,  too,  when  we  landed 
at  Nome,  but  I  helped  her  pitch  her  tent 
and  get  settled.  Then  I  took  a  'pasear'out 
into  the  hills  prospecting.  I  was  gone  a 
week,  and  when  I  got  back  I  was  handi- 
capped with  $2  in  currency  and  the  kind 
of  an  appetite  you  remember  as  a  boy — 
one  that  makes  brass  filings  taste  like 
breakfast  food.  I  investigated  the  odors 
emanating  from  the  North  Star  restaurant 
till  I  decided  to  get  rid  of  all  this 
superfluous  money  so  as  to  start  fresh  and 
unhampered.  I  took  a  private  stall  and 
ordered  a  double  sirloin  with  fittings  com- 
plete, ready  for  installation. 

"As  I  was  diminishing  my  last  visible 
means  of  support,  under  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  about  three  pounds  to  the  square 
mouthful,  two  Swedes  come  into  the  next 
box  to  mine  and  ordered  supper.  From 
their  talk  I  knew  there  was  something  big 
in  the  air.  One  of  them  was  too  excited 
to  pronunciate — just  gummed  his  language 
up  and  snowballed  his  partner  with  it 

"I  gathered  that  the/d  been  out  pros- 
pecting and  struck  it  rich  on  located 
ground.  They'd  looked  up  the  records  and 
found  the  claim  belonged  to  a  certain  Riley 
Murtagh,  so  now  they  were  scouring  the 
camp  to  hand  him  a  mess  of  potash  for  his 
birthright,  if  you  choose  to  look  at  it 
scripturally.  Neither  one  knew  him  by 
sight. 

"I  recalled  the  poet's  words.  There  is  a 
knot  tied  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken 
in  time  saves  nine,*  and  I  thinks,  'Kink,, 
you're  a  blamed  idiot  to  go  busting  over 
the  hills  for  gold  when  kind  Swedes  bring 
it  to  you  at  mealtime.'  After  I'd  got  my 
$2  loaded  f.  o.  b.  I. stepped  out  and  accosts, 
the  cashier.    He  was  a  little  Irishman  withi 
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pugnacities  enrolled  amongst  •  his  facial 
habiliments. 

"  Those  Laplanders  in  the  next  box  have 
been  casting  aspersions  at  me,  not  know- 
ing I  could  hear/  says  L  *In  the  interest 
of  Ireland  and  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
rules  would  you  mind  introducing  me  when 
they  come  out?  My  name  is  Riley 
Murtagh.' 

"'Sure  not/  says  he.  *  Tis  a  grand 
name.  If  they  don't  apologize  you  take 
your  choice,  leaving  me  the  little  one.'  He 
began  appropriating  munitions  of  war  in 
the  nature  of  cups  and  crockery.  Tut 
some  of  these  dishes  in  your  pockets/  says 
he.     They'll  come  in  handy.* 

"When  the  two  Swedes  appeared  he  re- 
marks, full  of  insultments: 

"'Hey,  Riley  Murtagh,  it's  the  fine  job 
for  an  Irishman  I  have,  taking  money 
away  from  Scandinavians.' 

"  'Is  your  name  Murtagh  ?'  says  one  of 
'em  in  the  disemboweled  dialects*  of 
Sweden. 

"  'It  is,'  says  the  cashier ;  *Riley  Mur- 
tagh, me  old  friend.' 

"'Then  come  with  us.'  And  out  we 
went,  leaving  my  sponsor  burdened  with 
bile  and  ballasted  with  dishes.  After  con- 
siderable elocution  on  weather  and  pros- 
pects one  of  'em  says: 

"'Have  you  got  any  mining  claims?' 

"  'Sure.     Lots  of  'em.' 

"'Wher'bouts?' 

"I  named  over  several  creeks. 

•*  'Got  anything  on  Glacier  creek  you'd 
like  to  sell?' 

"'Aha!'  thinks  L    'It's  on  Glacier,  eh?' 

'"Yes,  ITi  sell.' 

"  'How  much  do  you  want  ?' 

" '  'Bout  a  hundred/  says  I. 

"I  thought  he'd  tear  his  pants  getting  the 
money.  After  he'd  counted  out  ten  bank 
notes  I  says: 

"  'Where's  the  balance — the  other  ninety- 
nire  thousand  nine  hundred?' 

"  'What  d'you  mean  ?'  They  got  excited, 
and  their  language  began  to  sour  on  'em 
again  like  clabber. 

"  'Why,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of 
course/  I  says. 

"They  went  up  in  the  air  so  that  I  had 
to  stand  on  a  chair  and  hook  'em  down 
with  the  poker. 


"  'See  here,  gents/  says  I,  'you  can't  flim- 
flam Riley  Murtagh.  I  was  in  the  next  box 
to  you  in  the  restaurant  tonight  and  heard 
all  you  said.  Now,  give  me  the  full  par- 
ticulars and  maybe  I'll  let  you  have  a  "lay" 
on  the  claim.' 

"They  were  pretty  decent  when  they  saw 
it  was  all  off  and  took  me  into  a  back  room. 
I  came  out  of  there  a  half  hour  later,  my 
knees  weak  as  the  fold  in  a  napkin  and 
my  optics  protruding  like  the  Aunt  Annies 
of  a  crab.  It  was  big — so  big  it  scared  me 
and  made  me  sick,  sick  at  the  spot  I'd 
squandered  the  $2  on.  I  wabbled  down 
street  and  claimed  sanctuary  in  Joe  Dea- 
con's place,  leaning  agin  the  bar  pale  and 
disfiggered. 

"'Joe,'  says  I,  'do  you  know  a  feller 
named  Riley  Murtagh?' 

"'Sure!  That's  him  now/  says  Deacon, 
indicating  the  sweeper  who  was  wetting 
down  the  sawdust  on  the  floor. 

"  'Mr.  Murtagh/  says  I,  'I  see  a  location 
notice  of  yours  up  on  Glacier  creek  the 
other  day.  I'm  a  tenderfoot  looking  for  a 
place  to  prospect.  What'll  you  take  for 
your  claim?' 

"'Thousand  dollars/ 

"  'You  must  be  injured  in  the  head/  says 
I.    'I'll  give  you  $500.' 

"'Take  you!     Cash  deal,  of  course?' 

"  'Why,  cert,'  says  I,  fingering  a  brass 
key,  all  I  had  in  the  world.  'Pay  you  this 
evening.    Just  give  me  an  option  till  dark.' 

"  'Op — nothing,'  says  he.  'Money  don't 
talk  with  me;  it  shouts.  This  selling  claims 
on  conversation  money  don't  tickle  my 
funny  bone.  If  nobody  else  takes  her  first 
she's  yours.' 

"Realizing  the  situation  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  reflection,  I  took  a  walk.  First 
thing  I  knew  I'd  landed  at  the  little  lady's 
tent.  She  was  full  of  homesickness  and  joy 
at  seeing  me. 

"'I'm  going  to  fail/  she  says,  her  lip 
trembling  and  little  rainstorms  coming  into 
her  vision.  'Mr.  Abramski  laughs  at  me. 
He  says  he's  forgotten  what  he  did  with  his 
mine.  Thinks  he  must  have  misplaced  it. 
Now  he's  going  to  buy  a  town  lot  and  build 
a  dry  goods  store.  I'll  never  get  my  money 
back.    I  know  it.'    She  had  cold  feet  right. 

"  'Don't  worry.  I'll  take  you  in  pardners 
with  me/  says  I.    'You're  in  on  all  I've  got. 
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little  pal/  If  she'd  'a*  called  me  Td  been 
forced  to  give  her  half  my  clothes.  I  didn't 
have  nothing  else.  *Vm  going  to  close  a 
big  deal  tonight/  says  I  kind  of  sang 
fraudulently,  and  before  leaving  I  hot  aired 
her  spirits  up  considerable.  I  went  back  to 
Deacon's. 

"'Jot,  have  you  got  a  town  lot?'  says  I. 

"  'Sure !    The  one  next  door.' 

*'  *Let  me  borrow  it  this  afternoon,  will 
you?  There's  a  Jew  up  street  with  a  roll 
that  pains  him  like  a  bad  tooth.  I  won't 
hurt  the  lot.' 

"Well,  Abramski  didn't  remember  me, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  selling  him  the  lot, 
also  3,000  feet  of  Oregon  pine,  for  $600 
cash.  We  examined  the  records  to  see 
everything  was  straight.  It  was  'Lot  13, 
Block  C,  Front  street,  Joseph  O'Donnell 
Deacon,  locator' — my  name. 

"I  paid  Murtagh  at  3  o'clock,  with  a  hun- 
dred to  the  good. 

"  'Look  a-here,'  said  Deacon  when  I'd  ex- 
plained the  lot  transaction.  'The  Jew  is 
legitimate  prey,  of  course,  and  I  .  don't 
object  to  letting  him  own  the  ground  for  a 
day  or  two  to  help  you,  but  I  don't  want 
him  sawing  up  them  boards  of  mine.' 

"  'Enough  said,'  says  I.  So  after  dark 
I  packs  the  lumber  around  back  of  Joe's 
saloon  and  piles  it  up. 

"Next  morning  before  day  I'm  hitting 
the  trail  to  Glacier  creek,  incumbered  with 
a  bill  of  sale  of  the  Honest  Injun  bench 
claim,  likewise  a  pick,  pan  and  shovel.  As 
I  pass  the  lady's  tent  I  yells: 

"Tm  off  for  our  mine,  pirdner!  You'll 
find  two  twenties  and  a  ten  under  the  door, 
your  share  of  the  first  clean-up!' 

"Have  you  ever  made  a  strike,  kid?  It's 
a  wonderful  sensation,  dreamy  and  Edmond 
Dantes-like.  I'd  been  so  wrapped  up  in 
financiering  the  enterprise  I  hadn't  rightly 
allowed  my  realization  to  soak  in,  but  as  I 
got  close  to  that  claim  my  courage  oozed 
out  of  me.  I  had  to  button  my  suspenders 
to  my  spirits  to  keep  'em  up.  I  was  the 
heavy-hearted  kid,  for  sure. 

"  'It's  a  fake,*  I  kept  saying,  prepared  for 
a  disappointment.  'Fortune  ain't  addicted 
to  favoring  the  upright  this  way.  Some 
scoundrelly  Swede'll  get  the  goods,  while 
the  honest  American  miner  works  his 
hands  to  the  bone  trading  real  estate  and 


grows  moral  callouses  on  his  soul  toting 
lumber.' 

"I  found  the  Swedes*  prospect  shaft,  all 
right,  and  give  up  hope.  It  wasn't  five  foot 
deep  and  consisted  of  some  poverty- 
stricken  red  dirt  that  looked  like  the 
ground  blushed  for  me.  Anybody  that  had 
placer  mined  a  minute  could  tell  that  gold 
had  more  self-respect  than  to  be  incrim- 
inated in  such  a  lay-out,  I  didn't  need  to 
pan  it  for  a  test. 

"Says  I  to  myself:  'By  digging  two  feet 
more  off  of  one  end  it'll  be  big  enough  to 
bury  both  of  th^m  Scandivanians.  If  I  ain't 
a  successful  miner  I'm  a  terrible  hit  as  a 
grave  digger.*  And  I  commenced  the  vis- 
ible indications  of  a  double  Swede  funeral. 

"I  was  picking  away  close  to  the  bed- 
rock when  something  gleamed  in  the  dirt. 
It*s  a  sensation  you  don't  get  but  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  I  knew  I  was  a  rich  man  be- 
fore I  had  grabbed  the  dirt  up.  The  colors 
lay  in  the  clay  like  currants  in  a  pudding. 
After  I'd  jabbed  the  pick  in  my  foot  to 
see  I  wasn't  somnambulating  I  stood  shoul- 
der deep  in  that  hole  and  swore  while  the 
sweat  dreened  off  of  me  in  little  freshets. 

"My  excitement  had  sort  of  coagulated 
by  the  time  I  got  back  to  town,  and  I  was 
ready  for  business  when  I  see  Abramski 
make  a  run  at  me,  with  a  weapon  in  his 
hand.  He'd  found  out  all  about  the  lot  and 
run  amuck.  It  was  a  shiny  little  popgun 
he'd  borrowed,  and,  being  hammerless,  it 
didn't  discommode  his  epiglottis  like  a  real 
pun  would  when  I  rammed  it  down  his 
throat. 

"I  pinned  him  agin  a  door,  mellering  up 
his  Adam's  apple,  and  inserted  my  knee 
amongst  his  dyspepsia  kind  of  casual.  At 
the  same  time  I  explained  carefully  that  I 
was  Miss  Waiting's  attorney  in  fact  and 
fiction  and  had  took  a  change  of  venue 
with  her  investments,  liquidating  her  stock 
in  the  Promised  Land  Placer  and  Prospect- 
ing company,  investing  it  for  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  Honest  Injun  bench  claim  in- 
stead. I  said  that  if  he  wanted  to  make 
trouble  I'd  get  her  permission  to  nail  his 
hide  up  on  the  wall  and  let  the  sun  dry  it. 
Strange  how  domesticated  he  got,  due  in 
part  perhaps  to  a  nickel  plated  diet. 

"That's  how  the  play  come  up,"  concluded 
Kink.    "The  Honest  Injun,  as  you  see,  is 
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working  night  and  day,  a  living  example  of 
merited  success  and  the  application  of  mod- 
ern methods."  He  indicated  the  rows  of 
laboring  men  beneath  us.  As  he  ceased 
speaking  he  consulted  sl  huge  silver  watch. 

"I'm  going  to  meet  the  little  lady  in  toWn 
at  3  o'clock.  Then  we're  going  to  select  a 
diamond  the  size  of  a  mud  turtle.  If  you're 
here  Saturday  Fd  like  you  to  stand  up  with 
me  and  give  me  away.  First  time  I  was 
ever  married,  and  I  get  took  with  goose- 
flesh  horrible  every  time  I  think  of  it." 

I  squeezed  his  brown  hand,  and  he  added, 
with  a  strain  of  anxiety: 

"You  needn't  mind  telling  her  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  deal  or  anything  about  the 
old  days  on  the  range.    She's  from  Boston, 


you  know — back  where  my  mother  come 
from — and  she  thinks  I'm  decent.  Some- 
how I  feel  diflferent  about  rat  trapping  the 
American  farmer  and  such  things  now.  I 
ain't  proud  of  myself,  and  if  she  ever  found 
it  out" —  His  big  face  burned  redly  under 
its  tan. 

"She's  romantic,  too.  She's  changed  the 
name  of  the  Honest  Injun  to  the  White 
Knight  in  my  honor.  Do  you  s'pose  any- 
body could  have  told  her  about  my  old  habit 
of  turning  night  into  daytime?  She  got  a 
sign  nailed  over  the  bunk  house  yonder, 
too,  with  this  motto,  'Sans  pere  and  sans 
reproche,'  which,  I  gather,  means  'without 
father  or  mother.'  You  see,  we're  both 
orphans." 


A  Talk  Worth  While  on  the  Selfish  Man 


Often  we  are  asked  to  take  an  excursive 
flight  into  fields  of  speculation  in  order  that 
some  friend  who  has  felt  and  could  not  ex- 
press indignation  might  find  relief  in  the 
utterances  in  black  and  white  in  these 
pages.  The  other  day  a  friend  said  he  had 
in  mind  an  article  he  wanted  us  to  write— 
an  article  that  would  appeal  to  many  peo- 
ple, and  he  knew  we  could  spin  something 
off  the  reel  that  would  do  a  world  of  good. 
Asking  what  subject  it  was,  he  replied:  "I 
want  you  to  write  a  story  on  the  selfish 
man — on  the  fellow  who  insists  on  opening 
the  car  window,  causing  discomfort  to  a 
hundred  people  in  order  that  he  may  have 
his  way.  In  short,  there  are  a  hundred 
things  where  selfishness  in  human  nature 
manifests  itself,  and  I  will  get  you  up  a 
list  of  things  I  have  observed — and  you  can 
write  it  out." 

We  promised  to  do  the  stunt  if  materials 
were  suggested — ^but  that  has  been  some 
time  ago,  and  we  take  it  that  our  friend 
saw  so  much  selfishness  as  he  passed 
along;  was  reminded  of  so  many  selfish 
acts  which  he  had  witnessed  that  he  con- 
cluded it  were  a  useless  task  to  attempt 
reformation  along  this  line.  And  indeed 
it  is. 

The  thoroughly  selfish  man  abounds  in 
this  world  and  he  propagates  his  species 
and  it  multiplies  with  the  years.    Of  course, 


we  are  liable  to  confound  ambition,  and 
egotism  and  pride  with  the  selfish  man; 
we  are,  if  not  careful,  liable  to  include  the 
opiniated  jackanapes  with  selfish  creatures 
— but  all  these  kinds  of  unbearable  men  are 
innocent  in  comparison  with  the  selfish — 
who  is  ready  not  only  to  think  of  himself 
first  on  all  occasions,  but  even  to  gratify 
his  desires  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  books  are  full  of  the  atrocities  of 
ambitious  men  because  ambition  was  born 
with  the  first  creatures  of  the  world — and 
selfishness — self-interest  has  always  been 
dominant  from  the  day  that  Adam  at- 
tempted to  protect  his  own  precious  hide 
by  laying  the  blame  for  man's  fall  at  the 
feet  of  his  companion — Eve. 

But  our  friend  was  not  thinking  of  those 
things,  he  was  thinking  of  the  man  who 
hogs  the  game;  the  man  who  thinks  only 
of  self;  the  man  who  is  willing  to  turn  a 
widow  and  her  children  out  into  the  snow 
in  order  to  collect  his  rent;  the  man  who 
hears  no  cries  of  distress  or  poverty,  but 
who  thinks  first  and  last  and  all  the  time 
of  his  own  self  and  his  own  belongings. 
The  world  is  filled  with  such  miserable 
creatures — and  to  rail  out  against  them,  to 
denounce  their  conduct;  to  attempt  to 
teach  them  that  they  are  wrong  is  time  and 
money  lost.  The  selfish  man  constitutes 
just  about  so  many  of  the  human  race.    In 
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fact,  the  unselfish  man  is  of  the  same  fam- 
ily as  the  unselfish  man.  We  all  make  that 
sad  mistake  because  Society  reached  out 
her  long  arm  through  purely  mercenary 
motives  and  embraced  all  of  mankind 
under  a  single  heading. 

Did  you  ever  pass  down  the  street  and 
see  a  hundred  dogs  in  an  hour's  journey? 
If  so,  if  you  are  at  all  observant,  you  saw 
the  bird  dog;  the  water  spaniel;  the  fox 
terrier;  the  rat  terrier;  the  Great  Dane; 
the  little  wooly  dogs,  we  don't  know  their 
real  name ;  the  bull  dog  and  the  "just  plain 
dog" — the  mongrel,  mixed  and  muddled 
breed — unknown  to  lexicographers.  When 
you  looked  at  these  dogs  you  may  have  per- 
haps mentally  concluded  that  the  bird  dog 
was  good  for  hunting  birds;  the  water 
spaniel  had  his  mission;  the  bull  dog  his; 
the  rat  terrier  knew  what  to  do  when  he 
saw  a  rat — and  each  one  of  these  dogs  had 
a  place  and  the  bull  dog  didn't  try  to  set 
birds  and  the  bird  dog  didn't  try  to  engage 
in  a  prize  fight — because  fighting  wasn't  his 
forte.  That  was  the  dog  family.  They  all 
looked  alike  so  'far  as  their  bodies  were 
concerned — ^that  is,  they  were  covered  with 
hair;  they  had  heads  formed  almost  alike; 
they  had  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth — in  fact, 
resembled  each  other  as  much  as  men  re- 
semble each  other.  But  you  would  never 
think  of  training  a  bull  dog  to  become  a 
bird  dog,  nor  would  you  attempt  to  teach 
a  Great  Dane  to  become  a  rat  catcher — be- 
cause he  isn't  built  that  way — and  yet,  by 
the  eternal !  he  is  a  dog.  Do  you  catch  our 
meaning? 

Well,  Society  comes  along  and  in  order 
to  protect  itself  it  embraces  every  mother's 
son  and  daughter — passes  laws  for  their 
conduct  and  behavior;  assumes  and  pre- 
sumes that  what  is  satisfactory  to  the  bull 
dog— if  the  bull  dogs  are  in  the  majority, 
all  the  other  dogs  must  conform  to  as  the 
prescribed  rule  of  action  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Bull  Dog,  because  Mr.  Bull  Dog  is  the  ma- 
jority— and  he  makes  the  laws.  Therefore 
when  a  refined  breed  and  species  of  man 
sees  a  bull-necked  breed  of  his  own  class 
doing  things  that  are  repulsive  to  him,  he 
wonders  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and 
concludes  that  somebody  should  write  an 
article.  But  when  this  refined  man  sees  a 
bull  dog  trying  to  set  a  bird,  if  he  could 


imagine  such  a  thing,  he  only  laughs  and 
casually  remarks,  "Look  at  that  fool  bull 
dog— trying  to  be  a  bird  dog."  He  is  not 
mad  with  the  bull  dog — but  when  he  sees 
a  pale  gray  ass  of  the  human  species  trying 
to  pose  as  a  gentleman  or  gettting  into  a 
gentleman's  company  he  gets  mad  and 
cusses  out  the  race — whereas  the  race  is  all 
right  in  its  place — the  species  is  doing  what 
it  was  created  to  do.  The  fellow  who 
comes  blustering  into  a  car  and  insists  on 
raising  the  window;  creating  a  draft  and 
causing  a  dozen  people  to  take  a  cold  is 
mentally  cursed  and  denounced — but  he 
can't  help  it.  He  may  be  forced  to  help  it 
—but  his  nature  is  to  take  all  in  sight — and 
his  selfishness  and  indifference  for  his  fel- 
low brother  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  that 
fellow  as  a  bull  dog's  nose  is  a  part  of  the 
bull  dog — and  it  is  greatly  different  from 
the  nose  of  any  other  dog  except  his  own 
species. 

As  you  go  through  the  world  you  see 
these  selfish  people  and  you  make  the  mis- 
take in  thinking  they  should  know  better. 
They  do  not.  They  are  born  hogs  and 
they  can't  help  it.  Like  the  hog  in  the  pen 
the  laws  restrain  them;  they  are  uncom- 
fortable under  restraint,  but  when  they  get 
a  chance  to  display  their  nature  they  will 
take  the  best  seat  in  a  car  and  leave  the 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  standing 
in  the  aisle;  they  will  take  the  best  thing? 
on  the  table;  they  will  insist  on  not  yield- 
ing any  favors  to  their  friends,  if  they  have 
friends — and  they  go  through  life  known  as 
human  hogs. 

Therefore  we  feel  to  write  a  whole  hook 
on  the  selfishness  of  man  would  be  to 
throw  away  space  and  paper.  The  world 
has  pounded  the  avaricious  man  since  the 
beginning  and  he  still  clutches  his  purse 
strings.  The  world  has  treated  as  he  de- 
serves to  be  treated  the  egotist  and  the 
man  with  the  swollen  head — but  the  egotist 
and  the  swollen  head  multiply — because 
that  species  is  a  distinct  creation. 

In  the  great  potteries  where  jars  and 
jugs  are  made  the  duty  of  the  superintend- 
ent is  to  throw  out  all  the  damaged  ones. 
They  are  absolutely  destroyed.  Then  they 
proceed  to  assort  the  remaining  perfect 
ones — select  them  carefully.  In  this  process 
they  find  a  jug  or  jar  or  vase  that  is  almost 
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perfect  and   it  is  laid  aside  and  called  a  best  and  wants  all  for  self.    Were  the  same 

"second" — and    while    it    will    answer   the  rule  applied  that  had  been  applied  to  live 

purpose  for  which  it  was  made  it  is  not  stock  this  "runt"  that  tries  to  cut  such  a 

perfect,  therefore  a  reduction  is   made  in  swath  with  its  father's  bank  account  would 

the  price  of  it  and  it  is  sold  as  a  second,  have  been  choked  and  the  worjd  would  not 

In  the  live  stock  business    the    "runt"  or  ^ave  been  vexed  because  it  wanted  all  the 

crippled  pig  or  colt    is    killed  because  its  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^^3^  it  ^p^„^d  ^1,^  ^a,  ^i„. 

commercial  value  is  destroyed-it  is  figured  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^   .^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^       ^^ 

that  it  will  not  pay  to  keep  it,  and  the  per-  ,.     ^^    .      .u      u  •        «  .u  i 

.    ,  ui  r    *    /  1    •    1      X     T»  .  the  theater,  thereby  annoying  all  the  people 

feet  or  passably  perfect  stock  is  kept.    But  ,  '  \     ^      %    .        .. 

in  the  great  human  family  there  are  thou-  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^""^-    ^"*  ^^^'^^^  ^"^^^^^ 

sands   of   seconds   and   thirds  and  fourths  otherwise  in  these  United  States  and  when- 

and  fifths— but  they  are  all  marked  perfect  ever  you  see  a  selfish    man    or  a  terribly 

so  far  as  their  rights  are  concerned ;  the  conceited  man  or  an  opiniated  man,  put  it 

spawn  with  hardly  enough  brains  to  come  down  that  he  is  a  second  or  a  third,  and 

in  out  of  the  wet,  if  it  happens  to  have  a  had  he  been  a  four-footed  jackass  he  would 

bank  account,  sets  itself  up  and  wants  the  have  been  strangled  at  h'lTth.— -Everything. 


Sweet  Violets 

BT  APELBERT  CLARK. 

Sweet  violets,  my  soul  tonight 

Calls  out  in  love  to  you. 
Again  I  walk  with  fond  delight 

'Neath  skies  of  cloudless  blue. 
Again  I  hear  the  distant  chime 

Of  church  bells  sweet  and  clear, 
For  every  soul  is  in  its  prime, 

When  springtime  crowns  the  year. 

Sweet  violets^  I  crave  tonight 

The  old  friends  of  my  youth, 
When  I  was  in  the  morning  light 

Of  holiness  and  truth. 
You  bring  me  near  to  holy  things 

That   I  in  childhood  knew; 
The  river  where  the  bluebird  sings, 

And  where  your  blossoms  grew. 

Sweet  violets,  you  bring  tonight 

Here  in  my  cozy  room. 
My  loved  ones  clothed  in  robes  of  white- 

They  live  within  each  bloom. 
They  fold  me  close  in  fond  embrace 

And  bless  my  lonely  years, 
And  when  I  dream,  I  see  the  face 

That  used  to  soothe  my  fears. 

Sweet  violets,  I  bless  tonight 

The  friend  who  thought  of  me 
Enough  to  send  your  blossoms  bright 

To  wake  my  memory; 
To  bless  me  when  the  winter  days 

Are  white  on  hill  and  plain; 
To  bless  me  with  the  springtime  rays. 

And  give  me  youth  again. 
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Courtesy  of  Brother  W.  R.  Foster. 

DERAILMENT  OF  TRAIN  OF  ALL-STEEL  COACHES. 

The  accompanying  views  represent  two  diflferent  accidents  to  trains  composed  entirely 
of  steel  coaches.  Nos.  1  and  2  show  the  derailment  of  the  "Olympian*'  at  Java  Junction 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  The  train  carried  107  passengers,  none  of  whom, 
our  informant  advises,  were  hurt,  the  credit  being  given  to  the  all-steel  construction  of 
the  cars. 
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Courtesy  of  Brother  T.  L.  Buckholz. 

REAR-END   COLLISION— COACHES    ALL-STEEL. 

Nos.  3  and  4  show  a  different  kind  of  wreck,  a  rear-end  collision  at  Odessa,  Minn., 
which  resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  life  and  a  number  of  serious  injuries  to  passengers. 
The  train,  in  this  instance,  was  composed  also  of  steel  cars;  and  while  several  people  lost 
their  lives  and  many  were  injured,  it  is  evident  that  the  all-steel  construction  of  these 
cars  prevented  a  much  greater  list  of  fatalities. 
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The  Glamour  of  the  Railways 


Railway  work  is  an  interesting  occupa- 
tion. In  South  Africa  it  is  even  fascinat- 
ing. There  is  never  an  end  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  may  be  gained;  seldom  any  lack 
of  colour  and  interest. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  South  African 
railwayman,  however  subordinate,  is  help- 
ing to  work  an  enormous  system  embrac- 
ing nearly  8,000  miles  of  lines,  nor  that  he 
is  closely  associated  with  the  building  of  a 
fine  nation  and  the  development  of  a  mag- 
nificent country;  he  is  doing  so  under  con- 
ditions that  have  a  strange  attraction.  His 
is  an  enviable  proximity  to  the  interesting. 
It  is  from  a  realization  of  this  that  much 
of  glamour  can  be  thrown  into  tasks  which, 
viewed  narrowly,  are  apt  to  seem  the  very 
acme  of  the  prosaic. 

The  man  who  sees  in  the  railway  nothing 
but  oil-stained  drivers,  voluble  guards, 
many  clerks,  much  dust,  drab  trains,  and, 
in  everything  he  touches,  a  haunting  ten- 
dency to  go  wrong,  misses  much.  It  never 
strikes  him,  for  instance,  that  the  unpre- 
tentious car  which  might  pass  for  a  smart 
refrigerator  carries  to  the  coast  in  the 
course  of  a  year  gold  and  diamonds  of  a 
value  exceeding  what  would  be  the  ran- 
som of  many  a  nation — gold  to  smooth  or 
clog  the  world's  intrigue,  diamonds  to  deck 
the  fairest  forms  in  Asia  and  Europe,  to 
heave  on  rounded  bosoms,  tremble  over 
who  shall  say  what  desires,  and  gleam  in 
rivalry  with  eyes  love-lit.  It  is  an  unas- 
suming looking  car,  familiarity  with  which 
has  bred  a  certain  disregard,  if  not  con- 
tempt. But  for  its  size  it  probably  shelters 
during  the  year  as  much  concentrated 
wealth  as  any  other  receptacle  in  the  world. 

Heavily  laden  the  cargo  trains  pass  al- 
ways and  unheeded — through  the  moonlit 
loneliness  of  the  wide,  empty  plains,  emerg- 
''ing  with  day  to  pant  beneath  a  flaring  sun 
with  foodstuffs  from  West  and  East  that 
Africa  may  be  nourished  on  the  world's 
delicacies  in  return  for  wool  to  warm  the 
shivering  multitudes  of  northern  lands, — 
hides  and  skins  that  men  on  foreign  shores 
may  walk  in  comfort.  Grain  and  fruits 
which  still  we  lack  the  enterprise  to  put 
to   sterner   uses,   pass   through    the   trucks 


to  build  large  fortunes  oversea.  Copper 
and  tin,  forming  ballast  for  homeward- 
bound  steamers,  leave  the  African  solitudes 
where  they  have  lain  since  the  world  was 
young  to  smelt  in  foreign  furnaces  before 
returning  to  carry  our  voices  between  tele- 
phone and  telephone  and  to  shelter  us  from 
summer  heat  and  storm.  The  long-legged 
ostrich,  indignantly  preening  a  denuded 
wing,  and  feeling  indecent  at  the  loss  of  a 
cherished  tail,  affords  the  traffic  carried  in 
order  that  thousands  of  miles  away  some 
head  may  raise  the  spoil  in  solemn  splen- 
dour. And  so  on  without  end.  Through 
the  trucks  passes  the  coal  that  gives  the 
power  to  many  ships;  wrapped  in  square 
packets,  the  heaths  and  ferns,  the  palms 
and  orchids,  leave  and  carry  gladness  to 
lands  less  clean  and  green ;  and  the  ever- 
lasting flowers  pass  by  the  hundredweight 
to  breathe  a  pathos  over  distant  graves. 

South  Africa  gives  of  her  best  unstint- 
ingly,  and  the  railways  arc  the  medium 
through  which  her  generosity  passes.  Nor 
is  there  lack  of  colour  or  variety.  Few 
trains  disgorge  more  mixed  humanity  than 
a  South  African  one.  Fresh  from  his  kraal 
in  the  hills  of  Zululand,  the  native,  enter- 
ing the  outside  world  for  the  first  time, 
takes  his  seat  in  the  benched  truck  and 
holds  on  tightly  till  the  novelty  of  such 
action  is  passed,  when,  timidly  peering 
through  a  crevice,  afraid  of  the  door  and 
its  creaking  spring,  for  what  disaster  may 
not  lurk  there? — ^he  sees  before  him,  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  shall  say  with  what 
emotion,  the  spires  and  myriad  roofs,  the 
bustle  and  the  clamour  of  a  modern  town. 

The  trading  Arab,  for  once  venturing  far 
enough  below  the  lakes  to  make  time  valu- 
able, wraps  closer  his  flowing  robe  as  he 
takes  his  seat  while  praising  Allah  that  in 
the  desert  these  things  are  not.  And  so  on 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  Africa's  teem- 
ing population,  from  the  affluent  tourist  in 
a  sumptuous  observation  car  to  the  India 
fakir,  feeble  limbed  and  soiled  of  robe,  each 
adds  a  touch  to  the  kaleidoscopic  traffic  of 
the  South  African  railways  that  causes  the 
whole  to  glow  with  colour  and  interest. — 
South  African  Railway  Magazine. 
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College  Women  In  Business 

It  makes  no  difference  what  line  of  work 
the  college  woman  begins  with.  Before  she 
has  been  long  at  her  new  duties  the  advan- 
tage of  her  training  lifts  her  swiftly  to  the 
top  row,  over  the  heads  of  her  less  fortun- 
ate sisters.  Chemistry  and  botany  have 
trained  to  habits  of  observing  closely; 
mathematics  have  taught  her  to  reason. 
While  the  ordinary  girl  will  sit  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  awaiting  command  as  if 
she  were  a  kid  office  boy,  the  college  girl 
sees  openings  where  she  can  make  herself 
useful,  and  forges  to  the  front. 

How  a  college  education  can  possibly 
aid  in  such  prosaic  work  as  selling  goods 
over  a  counter  may  appear  a  mystery. 
There  are  hundreds  of  incidents,  however, 
that  prove  that  it  does.  A  department  store 
in  one  of  our  biggest  cities  numbered 
among  its  hundreds  of  saleswomen  a  girl, 
who  was  a  college  graduate.  The  young 
woman  was  employed  behind  a  ribbon 
counter. 

The  store  did  not  pretend  to  cater  to  a 
high  class  of  trade.  It  was  after  the  lower 
middle-class'  customers  who  were  willing  to 
do  without  frills  and  fancy  things  so  long 
as  they  got  their  money's  worth.  The 
trouble  was  that  this  atmosphere  had  crept 
throughout  the  entire  shop  among  the  sales- 
girls. Customers  were  waited  on  in  a  half- 
hearted, take-it-or-let-it  manner.  The  day 
the  college  girl  began  work  there,  the  first 
thing  that  struck  her  was  the  indifference 
shown  by  her  mates. 

"To  save  me  I  could  not  see  why  this, 
should  be  the  case  here  any  more  than  in 
the  fashionable  stores  uptown,"  she  said  in 
telling  of  her  experience.  **I  knew  how  I 
wanted  to  be  waited  on  when  I  shopped, 
and  I  could  see  no  reason  why  the  custom- 
ers in  this  store  should  not  be  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

"I  did  the  best  I  knew  how.  If  I  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  down  when  I  saw  a 
customer  coming  toward  the  ribbon  coun- 
ter, I  would  arise  promptly.  In  showing 
goods  I  did  not  act  as  if  I  were  going 
through  a  formality.  I  tried  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  enjoyed  my  work.  I 
would  unroll  ribbons  and  hold  them  up  to 
the  light  or  against  a  shirt  waist  to  show 
color  effects. 

"At  the  end  of  a  month  I  was  sent  for 
by  the  superintendent.  They  tell  me  you 
sell  more  ribbons  than  the  other  three  girls 
put  together  in  your  department,'  he  said. 
*I  have  been  observing  your  methods  lately. 
Who  taught  you  to  sell  goods?' 

"I  told  him  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
sense  and  observation.  'Do  you  think  you 
could  teach  those  other  girls  your  method  ?' 


he  asked.  I  said  I  could,  providing  I  was 
given  the  proper  authority,  and  he  told  me 
to  start  right  in.  One  after  another  the 
girls  picked  up  wonderfully.  Inside  of  ten 
days  I  was  sent  to  the  jewelry  counter  to 
teach  salesmanship.  By  this  time  I  had 
been  nicknamed  the  'professor,'  but  the 
girls  took  to  the  instruction  kindly.  I  did 
not  go  at  them  hammer  and  tongs,  but 
pointed  out  that  it  was  to  their  own  inter- 
est to  be  top  notch  at  selling. 

"From  one  counter  to  another  I  was 
sent,  but  I  could  see  an  objection  to  this 
plan.  It  would  take  me  a  year  or  so  to 
make  the  rounds  of  the  departments,  I 
thought  out  a  short-cut  methoa  and  took  it 
to  the  superintendent. 

"'Every  day  between  the  slack  hours  of* 
9:30  a.  m.  and  10:30  a.  m.  let  me  take  one 
girl  from  each  department  and  start  a  class 
in  salesmanship.  Inside  of  six  days  I  will 
turn  you  out  so  many  finished  salesgirls. 
When  I  have  finished  with  the  first  class 
we  can  start  a  second,  taking  another  girl 
from  each  counter.  Inside  of  six  weeks 
you  won't  recognize  your  own  store.* 

"That  was  only  the  beginning.  While  I 
was  perfecting  myself,  I  would  visit  other 
big  department  stoces  and  pick  up  new 
ideas  from  standing  around  and  observing. 
Nights  I  would  read  every  scrap  I  could 
find  regarding  salesmanship.  I  learned  a 
lot  from  observing  counter  displays.  That 
opened  a  new  field  for  morning  lectures.  I 
induced  the  superintendent  to  offer  prizes 
for  counter  displays  and  other  improve- 
ments. In  less  than  three  months  the  store 
was  alive  with  new  interest  and  friendly 
rivalry. 

"As  for  myself,  I  jumped  from  a  ribbon 
salesgirl  at  ^  a  week  to  chief  saleslady  at 
$1,000  a  year,  all  inside  of  twelve  weeks."^- 
Good  Housekeeping, 


Women  Waste  Basket  Searchers  in 
United  States  Treasury  Department 

Supposing,  writes  Donald  McGregor  in 
Chicago  Socialist,  that  a  person  who  wasn't 
inclined  to  be  so  terribly  honest,  should 
kick  up  a  $10,000  package  of  bills,  all  of 
small  denomination,  in  a  pile  of  waste 
paper  that  was  headed  for  the  furnaces. 

Supposing,  too,  that  the  money  belonged 
to  the  United  States  government,  which 
could  very  well  afford  to  lose  it,  and  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  chance  of  detection. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  pretty  square  individual 
who  would  return  the  find  to  Uncle  Sam? 

Mrs.  Mary  Warren  did  it.  Mrs.  Warren 
is  the  official  waste  basket  searcher  of  the 
United  States  treasury  department,  and 
Miss  Kate  Shea  is  her  assistant.    Hardly  a 
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day  passes  in  which  they  fail  to  recover 
something  of  value,  a  bundle  of  bank  notes 
or  a  gilt  edge  government  bond,  that  has 
slipped  past  a  clerk  into  the  refuse.  Since 
they  entered  upon  their  novel  task,  many 
years  ago,  they  have  saved  countless  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  the  country  and  heaps 
and  heaps  of  trouble. 

"If  I  had  all  the  money  I  have  found,  I 
couldn't  spend  it  in  a  lifetime,"  Mrs.  War- 
ren remarked  recently,  looking  up  from  her 
work  in  her  little  office  in  the  treasury 
basement. 

"At  first  I  kept  count  of  everjrthing  I 
found,  but  I  lost  track  twenty-five  years 
ago.    I've  been  at  this  work  thirty  years." 

The  $10,000  package  was  her  largest 
single  find.  For  saying  this  sum,  Mrs. 
Warren  earned  a  raise  in  salary,  but  she 
and  Miss  Shea,  treasury  officials  agree, 
save  each  month  what  they  cost  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  year,  which  is  $660  apiece. 

Mrs.  Warren  has  been  employed  by  the 
department  since  she  was  sixteen  years  old, 
in  1870,  when  General  Spinner  was  United 
States  treasurer.  At  first  she  was  a  char- 
woman, but  found  money  and  valuable 
papers  so  frequently  she  finally  was  ap- 
pomted  official  searcher.  In  1901  the  work 
became  so  heavy  that  Miss  Shea  was  made 
her  Assistant 

The  latest  treasury  report  shows  that 
$1,211,384,116.72  is  held  within  the  marble 
walls  of  the  Treasury  building,  which 
stands  in  Pennsylvania  avenue,  next  to  the 
White  House. 

"One  time  I  found  $30  personal  money 
in  a  check  and  had  a  reward  forced  upon 
me,"  Mrs.  Warren  ventured,  sitting  back 
in  her  chair  to  wait  for  a  porter  to  bring 
her  another  basket  of  refuse  from  the  of- 
fices above.  "Thafs  the  only  reward  I 
ever  got.  We  are  paid  for  being  honest, 
though,  and  everything  goes  straight  to 
Chief  Qerk  Warner. 

"It  was  a  long  time  ago  that  I  found  that 
$10,000— in  a  big  express  box,  all  in  bills. 
It  was  about  6  o'clodc  at  night,  and  I  was 
so  excited  over  it  I  couldn't  go  home. 
Finally  the  chief  clerk  came  in,  and  I  gave 
it  to  him.  The  next  month  I  got  a  raise 
in  pay." 

Musical  Mountains 

In  certain  parts  of  the  world  there  are 
mountains  and  hills  which  are  said  by 
natives  to  sing.  In  the  Pyrenees  certain 
cliffs  emit  plaintive  sounds  resembling  the 
strains  of  a  harp.  Two  other  cliffs  in  the 
same  chain  are  called  "snorers."  When 
the  wind  is  in  the  southwest  they  send  forth 
a  peculiar  sound,  not  altogether  musical. 
The  faces  of  these  cliffs  are  marked  by 
deep  gullies,  open  in  front,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  At 
certain  times  a  stratum  of  air,  held  between 
the  cliffs  and  bordering  trees,  closes  the 


openings,  while  the  wind  blows  freely  be- 
tween, through  the  gullies,  or  organ  pipes, 
behind;  hence  the  music  that  is  heard. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Orinoco  and  Rio 
Meta  rivers  are  granite  cliffs  which  sing  at 
sunrise.  Humboldt  refers  to  the  phe- 
nomenon as  the  musical  stones  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  music  is  caused  by  the  rush 
of  the  expanding  air  through  fissures  partly 
closed  by  mica. 

Many  more  examples  might  be  cited  to 
show  that  nature  makes  use  of  principles 
which  have  been  adopted  by  men  in  the 
creation  of  musical  sounds.  Nor  are  the 
musical  sounds  of  nature  confined  to  rocks, 
mountains  and  hills,  for  in  Hawaii  is  a 
bank  fifty  feet  high  which,  when  the  hand 
is  moved  about  in  the  loose  sand,  produces 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  melodeon.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  observer  slides  down  the  bank 
on  his  back  dragging  both  hands  in  the 
sand,  the  sound  becomes  as  loud  as  faint 
thunder. 


Social  Centers  for  Young  Folks 

Zona  Gale,  in  her  recent  story,  "Mothers 
to  Men,"  has  one  of  the  women  who  has 
been  put  upon  a  vigilance  committee  to 
keep  the  young  folks  off  the  street  nights 
ask  this  poser: 

"They  won't  set  home,  an*  when  weVe 
vi^lanced  *em  off  the  streets,  where  are  we 
goin*  to  vigilance  'cm  tof 

One  of  the  women  has  an  inspiration: 

.     "Give  'em  the  place  that's  their's,"  she 

says.     "Give  'em  the    school    house,  open 

evenin's  an*  lit  an'  het  an'  music  an'  things 

doin'." 

And  so  Friendship  Village  school  house 
becomes  a  social  center. 

Students  of  the  subject  say  three  times 
as  many  human  beings  go  wrong  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  as  at 
any  other  time.  And  it  is  recognized^  says 
La  FoUette's,  that  most  of  this  evil  is  the 
result  of  misdirected  natural  impulses. 
The  sudden  physical  growth,  the  great  emo- 
tional awakening,  does  not  find  adequate 
expression  in  the  humdrum  every  day 
routine  of  grown-ups.  The  call  of  youth 
is  for  action,  adventure,  to  go  somewhere, 
to  do  something. 

Through  all  the  ages  certain  kinds  of 
recreation  have  seemed  the  normal  safe- 
guards of  youth, — ^sports  and  games,  music, 
dancing,  and  the  drama.  But  these  pleas- 
ures deprave  or  uplift  as  the  conditions  are 
good  or  evil.  The  low  theater,  public 
dance  hall,  gaming  and  gambling,  destroy 
our  youth. 

The  supreme  concern  of  the  community, 
whether  of  the  crowded  city  or  the  coun- 
try crossroads,  should  be  to  supply  youth 
with  wholesome  entertainment  under 
wholesome  environment.  Our  school  sys- 
tem offers  the  opportunity.  Every  school 
should  be  a  recreation  center.     It  should 
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have  ground  for  baseball,  football,  tennis, 
and  outdoor  sports.  The  building  should 
have  a  hall,  furnished  with  chairs  for  lec- 
tures, stage  for  plays  and  moving  pictures, 
good  floor  for  dancing,  and  music,  a 
pianola  and  a  graphophone.  The  cost?  Do 
we  not  pay  out  for  courts,  reformatories 
and  prisons  more  than  would  support  these 
recreation  courts?  And  who  can  measure 
the  price  of  one  youth  gone  wrong? 


Just  Fool  Talk 

"I  see,"  said  the  man  who  was  putting 
in  the  window  screens,  "that  Carl  Morris 
has  been  signed  up  for  a  fight  on  July  4 
with  some  dub  from  the  East.  The  fellows 
who  are  backing  Morris  seem  to  have  lots 
of  confidence  in  him,  but  I  believe  he's  a 
cheese.  The  fact  that  he  is  big  and 
strong *' 

"It  does  beat  all,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Griggs,  "how  you  men  like  to  talk  about 
prize  fighters.  My  husband  is  always 
hiring  men  to  come  out  here -to  do  some 
chores,  and  half  the  time  it's  money  wasted, 
and  the  men  always  >yant  to  talk  to  me 
about  sporting  matters  instead  of  doing  the 
work.  There  is  an  old  superstition  that 
women  talk  too  much,  but  I'm  sure  they 
can't  compete  with  men,  and  when  women 
do  talk  they  choose  sensible  subjects. 

"I  was  at  a  club  meeting  yesterday  and 
I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  papers  read  by 
some  of  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Camperdown  had 
prepared  a  splendid  essay  on  the  future  of 
the  Philippines  under  American  govern- 
ment, and  it  impressed  me  deeply,  although 
I've  forgotten  what  the  arguments  in  it 
were.  Then  Miss  Kippershaw,  who  is 
rather  elderly  and  wears  her  hair  in  funny 
little  curls,  read  a 'paper  on  the  proper 
management  of  the  nursery,  and  all  the 
women  profited  by  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 
After  the  papers  were  read  there  was  a 
general  discussion  and  the  ladies  talked  of 
things  of  real  interest,  but  not  a  word  was 
said  about  prize  fighters. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  anything 
finer  than  Mrs.  Tinklepaw's  paper  on  the 
life  and  works  of  William  Morris " 

"His  name  isn't  William— it's  Carl,"  re- 
marked the  man  with  the  window  screens. 
"If  you'll  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  I  think 
it's  funny  that  women  never  can  get  sport- 
ing matters  in  their  heads  straight.  The 
Oklahoma  man  may  be  a  skate,  but  his  first 
name  isn't  Willie,  and  it  isn't  a  fair  deal  to 
give  him  such  a  name." 

"The  idea!  I  wasn't  talking  about  an 
Oklahoma  man  at  all,  and  I  think  you  are 
very  insolent  to  interrupt  a  lady  when  she's 
givmg  you  useful  information.  I  was 
speaking  of  William  Morris,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  or  at  least  was  before  he  died, 
but  I'm  not  sure  that  he's  dead.  He  used 
to  write  beautiful  poems  and  make  tiles  and 
translate   things    from    the    Icelandic    lan- 


guage, or  something  like  that,  and  Mrs. 
Tinklepaw  explained  how  he  formed  a  new 
taste  in  art.  But  she  didn't  say  anything 
about  his  ring  career,  and  Tm  pretty  sure 
that  he  never  fought  a  battle  in  his  life,  and 
if  he  ever  was  in  Oklahoma  I  never  heard 
of  it.  But  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is 
that  women  occupy  their  minds  with  useful 
and  helpful  things,  while  men  always  are 
interested  in  foolish  things,  and  their  talk 
has  no  significance." 

"Well,  ma'am,  it  all  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  things.  That  English  hatter  may 
seem  important  to  you,  but  he  looks  like  a 
plugged  nickel  to  me." 

"Who  in  the  world  are  you  talking  of  ?  I 
didn't  mention  any  English  hatter.  I  spoke 
of  William  Morris." 

"Well,  you    said    he    made    tiles,    didn't 


you 


V* 


"Oh,  mercy  me!  What's  the  use  of  talk- 
ing to  such  a  man?  If  you'd  read  some- 
thing besides  the  pink  newspapers  you'd 
know  that  there  are  other  tiles  than  the 
ones  people  wear  on  their  heads.  But  you 
go  ahead  with  those  window  screens  and 
don't  waste  your  time  talking.  My  hus- 
band will  be  expected  to  pay  yoii  for  the 
time  you  use  up  talking  about  prize  fight- 
ers, and  he's  just  goose  enough  to  do  it,  for 
he's  just  as  crazy  over  sporting  matters  as 
the  rest  of  the  men. 

"I  wish  he  would  hire,  just  for  once,  a 
man  who  would  come  to  the  house  here 
and  do  his  work  without  talking.  Or,  if  a 
hired  man  must  talk,  it  would  be  a  relief  ' 
if  he  would  discuss  something  or  somebody 
not  connected  with' the  prize  ring.  I  could 
endure  a  man  who  would  talk  of  Mozart 
or  Richard  Wagner ** 

"You  mean  Hans  Wagner,"  corrected  the 
man  who  was  putting  in  the  window 
screens. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Harper's  Weekly  tells  a  story  of  a  young 
bride  who  was  quite  anxious  to  practice  the 
lessons  learned  while  a  pupil  in  a  domestic 
science  school.  Returning  home  one  even- 
ing, her  husband  found  her  in  tears.  Be- 
tween sobs,  she  managed  to  make  him 
understand  that  something  horrible  had 
happened. 

"It  does  seem  too  awful,"  she  said  "that 
the  very  first  meat  pie  I  made  for  you 
should  be  eaten  by  the  cat." 

"Well,  never  mind,  dearest,"  said  the 
husband,  cheerfully  patting  her  on  the 
shoulder,  "we  can  get  another  cat  easily 
enough." 

On  the  Wrong  Train 

She — "Did  you  ever  get  on  a  train  when 
it  was  moving?" 

He— "Yes,  once." 

She— "What  was  the  sensation?" 

He  — "Ripping  —  for  the  woman."— 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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Recipes 

Whole  Wheat  Bread, 

One  and  three-quarters  pounds  whole 
wheat  flour. 

One-half  ounce  yeast. 

One  ounce  butter. 

About  one  and  one-half  pints  water. 

One  teaspoonful  sugar. 

One  teaspoonful  salt. 

Melt  butter  and  add  one-half  pint  luke- 
warm water.  Put  flour  into  a  large  pan 
and  mix  in  the  salt.  Put  yeast  in  a  little 
luke-warm  water,  add  the  sugar  and  stir 
till  dissolved,  and  add  to  the  wafer  and 
butter.  Make  a  well  in  the  center  of  the 
flour  and  pour  in  this  yeast  mixture.  Stir 
a  little  of  the  flour  into  this,  cover  with  a 
cloth  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  work  in  the  rest  of 
the  flour,  adding  water  (luke-warm)  as 
necessary.  Let  rise  again  for  an  hour,  then 
turn  onto  a  flo\ired  board  and  knead  well 
for  ten  minutes.  Shape  into  loaves,  put 
into  greased  tins  and  let  rise  for  ten  min- 
utes. To  make  the  top  of  the  bread  smooth 
pat  gently  with  the  back  of  a  large  spoon 
which  has  been  wet  with  cold  water.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  for  about  one  hour.  After 
thirty  minutes  the  bread  should  be  turned 
around,  and  in  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of 
baking  the  fire  should  be  lowered.  Whole 
wheat  bread  is  apt  to  scorch  more  easily 
than  white  bread.  This  recipe  makes  two 
loaves.        % 

Be  careful  to  have  no  drafts  while  the 
dough  is  rising.  The  quantity  of  the  water 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  flour. 

Whole  Wheat  MuMns. 

Three  cups  whole  wheat  flour. 

One  cup  white  flour. 

Three  cups  milk. 

Two  tablespoon fuls  butter    (melted). 

One  tablespoonful  sugar. 

One  scant  teaspoonful  salt. 

One  scant  teaspoonful  soda. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar. 

Mix  soda,  cream  of  tartar  and  flour  to- 
gether, add  salt  and  butter,  and  lastly  milk. 
Work  the  dough  rapidly  and  lightly.  It 
should  be  very  soft.  If  too  stiff,  add  more 
milk.  Roll  out  lightly  to  about  an  inch 
thickness,  cut  into  cakes  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 


Baby  or  Father 

After  the  third  addition  to  the  family  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  permanent  nurse.  "Now,  my  husband  is 
very  particular  whom  I  engage  as  nurse,** 
said  the  mistress  to  a  girl  who  had  applied 
for  the  position.  "Are  you  faithful,  and 
have  you  a  kind,  loving  disposition?  Will 
you " 

"Excuse  me,  ma*am;  am  I  to  take  care 
of  the  baby  or  your  husband?" 


Just  the  Difference  of  a  Word 

A  young  widow  went  to  select  a  monu- 
ment for  her  recently  deceased  husband. 
After  due  consideration  she  picked  out  a 
stone  and  ordered  the  following  inscription 
placed  upon  it:  "My  grief  is  more  than  I 
can  bear."  The  man  who  was  to  erect  the 
monument  was  a  little  tardy  in  doing  it 
and  the  widow  remarried  before  it  was 
done.  This  fact  worried  him,  as  he  feared 
that  he  might  have  to  change  the  wording 
of  the  inscription.  So  he  called  upon  the 
lady  and  told  her  that  he  was  now  ready  to 
do  his  work,  and  after  some  hesitation 
asked  her  if  she  wished  to  change  the 
wording  of  the  inscription  in  any  way.  She 
politely  .  replied  :  "No,  just  as  I  gave  it, 
only  add  at  the  end  the  word  'Alone.'" — 
San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Human  Hair  Lace 

Prague,  Austria — Lace  made  from  human 
hair  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Prague 
consular  district,  but  probably  will  be  be- 
fore long.  The  lace  is  made  in  strips  and 
the  hair  is  held  in  place  by  a  solution  of 
wax;  otherwise  the  lace  would  unravel. 
The  article  is  made  by  hand,  and  the  pat- 
tern resembles  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb  on 
a  very  small  scale.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wigs  made  from  human  hair, 
but  is  used  only  where  the  hair  is  parted 
on  the  wig.  When  strips  of  human  hair 
lace  are  used  it  is  very  diflScult  to  distin- 
guish a  well-made  wig  from  the  natural 
hair.  The  wigs  are  fastened  to  the  scalp 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, which  are  removed  at  night.  Well- 
made  wigs  sell  here  for  $14  and  slightly 
higher  prices. — Consular  Report. 


A  Health  Hint 

Tattered  Tim— "I've  been  trampin'  four 
years,  ma'am,  an*  it's  all  'cause  I  heard  the 
doctors  recommended  walkin'  as  the  best 
exercise." 

Mrs.  Prim — "Well,  the  doctors  are  right 
Walk  along."— Prw6y/frian  of  the  South. 

Try  It 

"Mary,"  said  a  mother  to  her  quick-tem- 
pered little  girl,  "you  must  not  get  mad 
and  say  naughty  things.  You  should  al- 
ways give  a  soft  answer." 

When  her  little  brother  provoked  her  an 
hour  afterward,  Mary  clenched  her  little 
fist  and  said,  "Mush!"— TAe  Watchword. 


"Is  your  husband  home?" 
"Yes ;  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?" 
"Fm— er — revismg  the  voting  list,  and  I 
just  wanted  to  inquire  which  party  he  be- 
longs to." 

"Do  yer?    Well,  I'm  the  party  wot  *e  be- 
longs to." 
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New  Safety  Device 

Darlington,  Eng.,  Feb.  10. — A  device  has 
just  been  invented  designed  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  trains  to  run  past  danger  sig- 
nals, and  effectively  prevent  collisions.  It 
is  stated  that  it  is  an  invention  in  which 
the  human  element,  which  plays  so  vital  a 
part  in  present  railway  workings,  is  entirely 
obliterated,  for  neither  the  engineer,  the 
fireman,  or  trainmen,  or  any  other  person 
has  the  faintest  responsibility  in  its  work- 
ing. It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  this 
invention  a  train  traveling  at  any  speed 
can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  very 
simple  automatic  electrical  device  which  is 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary 
signals.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
plunger  or  shoe  attached  to  one  of  the 
railway  lines  and  connected  with  the  sig- 
naling box.  A  contact  brush  underneath 
the  cab  of  the  engine  and  a  magnet  and 
tension  spring  connects  with  the  throttle 
of  the  engine.  When  the  signal  is  put 
against  the  train,  the  shoe  or  plunger  is 
thrust  upward  from  the  metals  so  that  if 
the  engineer  fails  to  notice  the  danger  sig- 
nal, the  contact  brush  underneath  the  cab 
of  the  engine  touches  the  plunger.  This 
completes  the  electric  current  and  auto- 
matically the  tension  spring  forces  the 
closing  of  the  throttU.  By  the  addition  of 
a  magnetic  coil  the  same  apparatus  can 
operate  the  air  brakes,  which  can  be  put 
on  automatically  when  the  contact  brush 
touches  the  plunger. 


During  the  year  ending  Septembers,  1911, 
the  Long  Island  railroad  took  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  passengers  to  or  from  the 
Pennsylvania  station  in  Manhattan  in 
87,000  trains.  During  the  year  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  tunnels,  through  which 
the  Long  Island  road  has  been  operating 
its  trains  for  more  than  one  year  past, 
there  were  137,937  commutation  tickets 
sold  on  Long  Island  as  against  151,931 
tickets  sold  during  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation of  the  tunnel  route — an  increase  of 
19,994. 


Trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes  all  will  be  dispatched  by 
telephone  as  soon  as  the  Morse  telegraph 
can  be  replaced  by  telephone  equipment, 
one  of  the  most  sweeping  changes  in  train 
dispatching  since  Morse  invented  the  tele- 
graph. It  was  found  in  service  use  of  the 
telephone  that  it  was  a  success  in  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  western  Canada,  but  where 
the  air  is  damper,  where  fogs  are  frequent 
or  where  atmospheric  disturbances  are 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  electrical  cur- 


rents in  telephone  or  telegraph  lines  the 
C.  P.  R.  dispatchers  will  continue  to  use 
the  telegraph. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  used  telephones 
on  the  main  line  between  Calgary  in  Al- 
berta and  Field;  at  the  summit  of  the 
Rockies  in  British  Columbia,  and  General 
Superintendent  Price  found  the  record  of 
efficiency  was  practically  perfect.  On  the 
other  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad 
the  telephonic  system  is  in  partial  use  and 
the  installation  of  telephones  is  being 
rushed,  for  it  was  found  that  trains  were 
unmistakably  safer  when  the  dispatchers 
used  the  telephone. 

One  of  the  features  of  telephone  dis- 
patching is  the  readiness  with  which  train 
crews  can  communicate  with  the  dispatcher 
when  anything  happens  between  the  sta- 
tions to  delay  them.  Blind  sidings  and 
passing  tracks  can  be  equipped  with  booths 
and  a  dispatcher  can  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  the  movement  of  every  train. 
When  something  happens  to  stop  a  train 
between  stations  .the  train  crew  can  get 
into  communication  by  means  of  a  long 
pole  which  is  hooked  over  the  telephone 
wire  and  connected  with  either  a  oortable 
instrument  or  a  telephone  installed  in  the 
baggage  car  or  caboose.  Instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  flagman  to  protect  a  train  against 
another  from  the  rear,  the  telephone  sys- 
tem enables  a  train  crew  to  inform  (at  the 
station  last  passed)  the  crew  of  another 
train  following  closely  that  they  are 
stopped  and  do  it  almost  immediately.  The 
tests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  showed,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  uncertainties  unless 
the  atmospheric  conditions  were  favorable. 

So  far  as  train  orders,  the  sheets  used 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  are  con- 
cerned, the  change  to  the  telephone  neces- 
sitates no  alterations.  The  dispatcher  sim- 
ply telephones  his  order  and  the  operator 
receives  it  over  a  telephone  wire,  writing 
it  as  he  would  an  order  received  from  a 
Morse  key.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  dis- 
patcher can  talk  directly  with  the  con- 
ductor or  engineer  to  whom  he  wishes  to 
give  orders  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person,  an  intervention  which  in- 
creases the  chances  of  a  mistake. 


Trains  That  Don't  Stop 

In  these  davs  of  frantic  rush  and  scurry, 
when  all  things  must  continually  speed  up 
or  succumb,  it  is  interesting  to  read  of  a 
proposal  that  railway  trains,  particularly 
those  on  the  tube  hues,  shall  never  stop 
running  during  the  hours  the  service  is 
opened  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  power  required  to 
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start  a  train  is  greater  than  that  necessary 
to  stop  it,  and,  apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, the  stoppages  account  for  at  least 
half  the  time  occupied  by  a  journey  on  the 
underground  railways. 

Briefly,  the  idea  is  to  attach  the  cars  to 
a  kind  of  endless  screw.  The  screw  shaft 
would  run  for  the  entire  length  of  the  line, 
but  the  thread  would  be  widely  varied. 
For  instance,  on  the  open  stretches  of  line 
between  the  stations  the  thread  would  be 
extended  so  that  speed  would  be  increased 
to  its  highest  point.  On  the  sections  in 
which  there  were  stations,  however,  the 
thread  would  be  compressed,  so  that  the 
train  would  slow  down  to  a  speed  not  ex- 
ceeding three  miles  an  hour. 

At  this  pace  it  would  be  possible  for  every 
passenger  to  enter  or  leave  the  train  while 
it  was  in  motion,  and,  although  there  might 
be  occasional  stumbles  at  first,  the  public 
would  be  speedily  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  agility  required. 

A  screw  thread  railway  would  travel  at 
•  a  speed  of  25  per  cent  more  than  the  pres- 
ent electric  vehicles,  and  neither  brakes 
nor  signals  would  be  required. — London 
Anszvers. 


Railways  In  1823 

It  was  only  the  adventurous  who  dared  to 
face  a  railway  journey  in  1823.  A  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  commenting  on 
the  proposed  line  to  Woolwich,  remarked: 
"We  would  as  soon  expect  the  people  of 
Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired 
off  upon  one  of  Congreve's  rockets  as  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine, 
going  at  such  a  rate."  The  third-class  car- 
riage of  those  days  was  a  thing  of  horror. 
"It  had  no  roof  and  no  seats,"  writes  J.  C. 
Wright.  "Into  this  the  passengers  were 
packed,  and  had  to  stand  during  the  whole 
journey,  or,  if  there  was  room,  to  squat  on 
the  floor,  exposed  to  the  rain  or  sun,  and 
bombarded  by  sparks  emitted  from  the  en- 
gine. Second-class  passengers  were  kindly 
advised  to  provide  themselves  with  gauze 
spectacles  and  to  sit  as  far  from  the  engine 
as  possible!" 


According  to  a  press  report,  the  Santa 
Fe  railway  has  decided  that  in  order  to  be- 
come a  pensioner  of  the  road  an  officer  or 
employe  need  not  prove  that  he  is  in- 
capacitated through  service  for  the  railroad. 
If  a  man  is  not  able  to  work  and  has  been 
with  the  company  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  he  will  be  given  a  pension. 

This  is  a  change  of  rules  governing  pen- 
sions for  disability  which  makes  it  less  dif- 
ficult for  the  employe  to  receive  relief.  It 
no  longer  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
disability  was  caused  by  actual  service. 

It  is  stated  in  Topeka  that  the  board  of 
pensions  may  authorize  the  payment  of  a 
pension  to  any  employe  or  officer  who  has 


been  continuously  in  service  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  and  who  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  years,  or  who  shall  have  be- 
come permanently  incapacitated  for  per- 
formance of  the  service  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  and  cannot  be  transferred  to 
other  work  which  he  is  able  to  perform, 
provided  only  his  incapacity  has  not  been 
due  to  misconduct 

This  new  feature  of  the  pension  rules  on 
the  Santa  Fc  will  affect  a  number  of  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  road. 


Railroad  accidents  were  numerous  in 
1911,  but  there  were  few  in  which  large  loss 
of  life  occurred.  The  derailment  of  an  ex- 
cursion train  carrying  school  teachers  near 
Easton,  Pa.,  April  29,  killed  twelve;  May 
29  a  head-on  collision  near  McCook,  Neb., 
was  the  cause  of  nine  deaths.  Two  of  the 
most  serious  railway  accidents  of  the  year 
were  outside  the  United  States.  April  22  a 
bridge  over  a  gorge  in  Cape  Colony  col- 
lapsed, plunging  a  train  down  a  great 
height  and  killing  thirty-two.  A  similar 
bridge  disaster  at  Montreuil-Bellay,  France, 
November  23,  killed  thirty  passengers. 
August  29  a  rail  broke  on  a  bridge  near 
Manchester,  N.  Y.,  causing  a  train  to  plunge 
into  a  ravine  and  killing  twenty-nine.  This 
accident  seems  likely  to  lead  to  govern- 
ment requirements  in  the  manufacture  and 
testing  of  rails  that  will  decrease  the  large 
number  of  derailments  from  breakage — a 
number  that  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years. 


Two  suits  for  violation  of  the  twenty- 
eight  hour  law  in  the  transportation  of  live 
stock  have  been  filed  in  the  federal  district 
court  at  Chicago  against  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern.  The  government 
has  also  brought  action  in  tHe  federal  dis- 
trict in  New  York  against  the  Erie  rail- 
road for  violation  of  the  hour s-of- service 
law.  The  suits  involve  fifty-one  offenses 
relating  to  trips  of  train  crews  made  be- 
tween April  and  September  of  last  year. 


A  crusade  to  lower  the  death  rate  so  far 
as  tuberculosis  is  concerned  has  been  be- 
gun by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad. 
What  is  termed  as  an  "anti-tuberculosis" 
car  has  been  fitted  by  the  company  at  Bal- 
timore for  the  use  of  the  Maryland  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of 
Tuberculosis. 

The  car  is  designed  to  display  anti-tuber- 
culosis exhibits  and  lectures  will  be  deliv- 
ered from  it  on  the  prevention  of  the  dis- 
ease by  local  physicians  in  cities  to  be 
visited  in  Maryland.  Cities  and  towns  in 
other  states  reached  by  the  lines  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  road  also  will  be  visited. 
The  car  is  enameled  in  white,  both  inside 
and  outside,  and  is  sanitary  in  design. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office   not   later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Of  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Association  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Number  of  protected  Divisions,  206. 

Number  of  members  October  1  (Qass  A  1,988,  Class  B  237) 2,225 

Number  of  certificates  issued  (Class  A  17,  Class  B  10) 27 

Number  of  members  resigned  (Class  A  2,  Qass  B  1) 3 

Number  of  members  expelled  (Class  A  5,  Class  BO) 5 

Number  of  deaths 5    13 

14 

Total  membership,  January  1,  1912 2,239 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1,  1911 $25,930.69 

Assessments $  3,459.95 

Certificates    20.25 

Change  of  beneficiary 7.00 

Supplies    9.00    3,496.20 

$29,426.89 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims  paid  •.  .$  2,500.00 

Office  furniture,  printing  and  postage 75.45 

Salary 200.00    2,775.45 

$26,651.44 

SUMMARY  OF   ALL  FUNDS. 

Reserve   fund $21,151.44 

Beneficiary  fund   5.000.00 

Expense  fund  500.00 

$26,651.44 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Hutchinson. 
January  1,  1912. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

We  have  said  good-bye  to  1911  with  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  with  cheering  hearts 
greet  the  new  year.  I  extend  to  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  throughout  this  broad 
land  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 
Each  year  brings  us  new  opportunities. 
New  resolutions  are  made  and  some  are 
broken,  but  to  resolve  to  correct  our  faults 
is  always  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  even 
if  some  are  broken.  The  beauty  of  life  is 
not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  every 
time  we  fall. 

December  14  our  annual  election  of  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  took  place; 
very  few  changes  were  made,  almost  all 
the  former  corps  of  officers  were  retained 


to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  January 
11  we  had  a  private  installation  of  officers; 
there  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the 
usual  good  nature  prevailed. 

February  22  we  will  celebrate  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  Divi- 
sion. We  still  have  the  names  of  five  of 
the  charter  members  on  our  roll.  Our 
president  has  invited  the  entire  Division  to 
be  her  guests  in  the  afternoon,  an  event 
to  which  we  are  looking  forward  with 
much  pleasurable  anticipation. 

We  have  prospects  for  an  addition  to 
our  membership,  having  granted  a  petition 
at  our  last  meeting,  and  I  trust  we  will 
continue  until  every  conductor's  wife  who 
is  eligible  is  a  member. 
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To  our  out-of-town  sisters  I  wish  to  re- 
mind them  of  how  much  we  miss  them 
and  would  be  so  glad  to  hear  from  them 
oftener.  We  enjoyed  the  letter  from  Sis- 
ter Hair  of  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  and  Sister 
Myers  of  East  St.  Louis  ever  so  much. 
Your  letters  are  always  appreciated,  sisters. 

Brother  and  Sister  Matthews  had  the 
misfortune  of  losing  their  home  by  fire  re- 
cently. When  their  loss  was  realized  each 
sister  seemed  anxious  to  be  of  some  help, 
so  when  a  linen  shower  was  suggested  all 
responded  with  one  accord.  It  is  needless 
to  say  their  kindness  was  heartily  ap- 
preciated. These  little  kindnesses  make 
life  worth  living,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
unite  more  strongly  the  tie  of  friendship 
that  binds  us  together  as  sisters. 

Thursday  afternoon,  December  28,  Sister 
Ed.  Gelston  delightfully  entertained  the 
sisters  of  First  Carolina  Division  at  her 
home.  A  most  delightful  and  much  en- 
joyed afternoon  was  spent  by  the  partici- 
pants. We  hope  to  make  sociability  a 
strong  feature  of  this  year's  work,  and 
hope  the  year  1912  may  be  the  brightest 
and  best  our  Auxiliary  has  yet  known. 
Correspondent. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  taking  up  the  work  of  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  I  fully  realize  that  I  am  fol- 
lowing a  writer  whose  letters  were  very 
interesting  and  who  always  kept  the  "well 
doings"  of  Division  103  before  the  public 
eye.  Under  our  new  officers  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  will  continue  to  prosper. 

Division  103  is  up  and  doing,  and  is 
ready  to  help  in  almost  any  emergency. 
Last  week  they  contributed  over  fifty  gar- 
ments, all  in  good  condition,  to  be  given  to 
the  dependent  children  who  are  under  the 
care  of  the  juvenile  court  of  this  city. 
This  week  we  meet  with  Sister  Nutter  for 
an  all-day  sewing  for  the  same  cause. 

I  will  send  a  letter  again  some  time  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  awake  and  "hope 
you  are  the  same.*' 

Mrs.  Ada  Cunningham. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Flour  City  Division  101  has  had  a  very 
pleasant  and  prosperous  year,  having 
added  several  new  members  to  our  mem- 
bership roll.  The  members  owe  much  to 
our  past  president,  Mrs.  Carroll,  who 
worked  so  hard  and  at  such  a  disadvan- 
tage, having  moved  to  White  Bear,  making 
the  distance  so  great. 

Our  election  was  held  the  first  meeting 
in  November.  We  were  installed  the  first 
meeting  in  January,  Mrs.  Linsay  being  the 
installing  officer,  and  did  the  work  beau- 
tifully, but  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  was  the  lovely  banquet 
served  by  the  committee.    The  dining  room 


was  decorated  in  the  colors  we  all  know 
so  well.  I  am  sure  every  brother  and  sis- 
ter enjoyed  it  so  much  that  they  wished 
we  might  soon  meet  again  in  that  dining 
room. 

Our  new  president  commenced  her 
year's  work  with  every  officer  in  her  place, 
pledging  herself  to  do  all  in  her  power 
for  the  work  this  year.  One  Thursday  of 
each  month  will  be  given  over  to  the 
chairmen  of  committees  for  some  enter- 
tainment for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
members  out  who  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  the  meetings  in  the  past. 

May  the  new  year  bring  health  and  pros- 
perity to  each  and  every  one. 

T.  W.  Maley. 


Portland,  Ore. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Oregon  Division 
91,  held  January  23,  1912,  our  newly  elected 
officers  were  installed  by  the  president,  Mrs. 
Martha  Hughes.  Our  Division  is  begin- 
ning the  year  with  thirty-five  members, 
thirteen  of  whom  are  insured,  and  we  ex- 
pect at  the  close  of  1912  to  report  that  this 
has  been  our  banner  year  in  the  work  ac- 
complished and  the  enrollment  of  new 
members. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipation  to  the  visit  of  the  grand  presi- 
dent, February  23.  Jessie  L.  Ream. 


Enderlin*  N.  D. 

The  sister  Divisions  will  no  doubt  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  from  Wild 
Rose  Division  252.  We*  were  organized 
June  5,  1907,  and  being  the  only  Division 
on  the  old  property  of  the  Soo  Line,  we 
have  only  members  who  are  wives  of  Soo 
Line  conductors,  so  of  course  our  member- 
ship is  not  very  large.  We  have  twelve 
city  members  and  fifteen  out-of-city  mem- 
bers. During  our  years  of  organization  we 
lost  one  member  through  death  and  have 
had  to  suspend  three  members  for  non- 
payment of  dues,  which  we  regret  very 
much,  but  hope  before  1912  is  over  with 
they  will  reinstate  themselves.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  new  member  at  our  next 
meeting  and  hope  to  have  a  few  more  who 
are  eligible  before  the  year  is  out. 

Annually  we  always  have  our  Easter  ball, 
which  has  always  been  a  success  financially 
as  well  as  socially;  in  fact,  the  people  of 
our  city  always  look  forward  to  it  as  one 
of  the  social  events  of  the  season.  In  the 
fall  when  Enderlin  Division  453  (O.  R.  C.) 
have  election  of  officers  we  always  tender 
them  a  banquet,  and  last  year  they  recip- 
rocated when  we  held  open  installation, 
and  we  must  say  that  nothing  was  left  un- 
done to  make  it  a  grand  success. 

We  are  going  to  plan  on  the  grand  presi- 
dent visiting  our  Division  this  year,  but 
if  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  arrange  tc 
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come  here  our  members  as  usual  will  have 
to  attend  the  school  of  instruction  in  Min- 
neapolis. The  members  who  have  attended 
a  school  of  instruction  have  always  been 
benefited  so  much  by  it  that  we  feel  that 
those  who  can  not  get  away  for  various 
reasons  would  rather  have  Sister  Moore 
make  us  a  visit 

Wishing  the  best  of  everything  to  the  en- 
tire membership  of  L.  A.  and  O.  R.  C, 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Tripp. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Greetings  to  all  sister  Divisions  and  best 
wishes  from  Prairie  City  Division  237. 
May  I  prophesy  for  the  Auxiliary  a  year 
of  marked  progress,  and  for  each  Division 
the  best  year  of  its  existence. 

Let  us  all  resolve,  first,  to  attain  the 
grace  of  silence;  second,  to  deem  all  fault- 
finding that  does  no  good  a  sin ;  third,  to 
practice  the  grace  and  virtues  of  praise, 
and  we  will  be  living  true  to  the  beautiful 
teachings  of  our  Order. 

Let  us  begin  the  new  year  with  renewed 
energy  and  each  one  feel  responsible  for 
her  part  alone.  Despise  nothing  but  mean- 
ness, fear  nothing  but  cowardice,  be  gov- 
erned by  our  admiration  rather  than  by  our 
disgust,  covet  nothing  of  our  sister's  but 
her  kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of 
spirit,  think  seldom  of  your  enemies  and 
often  of  your  friends,  and  every  day  of 
Christ. 

Let  these  be  little  guide  posts  on  our 
footpath  to  peace  and  the  year  will  have 
few  regrets. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  on  all  sisters 
a  faithful  attendance  at  meetings.  I  am  so 
anxious  for  our  own  Division  to  increase 
Its  attendance  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  on 
the  new  ritualistic  work.  It  is  beautiful 
and  will  add  much  to  make  the  impres- 
sions lasting.  Don't  say  you  can't  do  any- 
thing. Don't  be  afraid  of  mistakes.  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt  says,  "A  man  who 
never  makes  a  mistake  never  does  any- 
thing." So  if  you  make  mistakes,  it  shows 
you  are  at  least  trying  to  do  something, 
and  by  practice  you  can  fill  vour  office 
with  credit. 

We  closed  our  year's  work  with  our  an- 
nual joint  installation  and  banquet.  These 
events  are  always  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest,  as  here  we  gather  as  one 
big  family,  have  a  little  entertainment  in 
the  way  of  music  and  recitations,  followed 
by  a  banquet  and  installation.  This  year 
the  Auxiliary  entertained  the  O.  R.  C.  and 
we  "did  ourselves  proud'*  and  gave  the 
conductors  and  their  families  a  "spread" 
which  eclipsed  all  others,  and  from  the 
many  appreciations  expressed  all  felt  it  was 
a  good  place  to  be. 

Brother  Maynard,  on  behalf  of  Division 
92.  presented  each  sister  with  a  white  car- 
nation.   With  responses  from  different  ones 


the  curtain  fell,  we  hope,  to  be  raised  again 
in  1912. 

In  November  Sisters  Adams  and  Bulling- 
ton  of  Indianapolis  entertained  the  Division 
with  a  dinner.  We  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  three  other  sisters,  who, 
likewise,  have  moved  there  and  trans- 
ferred to  Division  103.  It  was  like  a  fam- 
ily reunion  and  Prairie  City  Division  has 
had  occasion  to  enjoy  many  of  these  meet- 
ings. We  are  now  looking  forward  to  visit- 
ing Sister  Hawn,  who  recently  moved  to 
St.  Louis.  The  "latch  string"  hangs  on  the 
outside  and  we  are  only  waiting  for 
warmer  weather. 

I  cannot  close  my  letter  without  mention 
of  our  dear  Sister  Boyd  in  Kingsville,  Tex. 
She  is  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  Prairie  City 
Division,  and  though  removed  far  from  us. 
is  still  one  of  our  number,  and  while  not 
here  to  fend  a  helping  hand,  sends  her 
donations  to  help  in  the  work.  Thank  you. 
dear  sister.  We  hope  to  have  you  with  us 
again. 

We  will  hail  with  delight  the  term's  in- 
spection or  school  of  instruction,  whichever 
it  may  be,  as  nothing  inspires  us  to  more 
faithful  work  than  to  have  our* grand  presi- 
dent, Sister  Mqorc,  with  us  and  listen  to 
her  words  of  wisdom  as  she  instructs  us  in 
the  work. 

I  admonish  you  again,  sisters,  to  come  to 
the  meetings,  and  come  with  a  determina- 
tion to  do  whatever  is  required  of  you  and 
help  make  this  year  one  of  the  best. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hardy. 


Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
This  will  introduce  a  new  Division  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  which  was  organized  by 
District  Organizer  Sister  Hartell  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  on  December  28,  1911,  at 
Las  Vegas.  The  new  Division  being  the 
first  in  the  state,  was  christened  Nevada 
Division  No.  21.  "Nevada"  means  snowy, 
clean  or  pure,  which  we  hope  will  always 
be  a  motto  to  the  members  of  this  Division. 
The  seventeen  new  members  were  in- 
structed in  the  routine  work  and  forms  of 
the  organization  by  Sister  Hartell  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner.  The  officers 
were  installed  at  8  p.  m.  the  same  evening 
in  the  presence  of  a  company  of  friends 
and  brothers  of  Bullfrog  Division  520  at 
Fraternal  hall.  The  ceremonies,  which 
were  very  impressive,  were  conducted  by 
Sister  Hartell,  assisted  by  Sister  Silk  of 
Mission  Bells  Division,  Los  Angeles,  as 
marshal.  Sister  Hartell  addressed  us  in  a 
few  well  chosen  words,  after  which  the 
new  Division  extended  the  grand  honors 
to  our  district  organizer  and  grand  officer, 
Sister  Hartell.  Several  of  the  brothers 
gave  us  little  talks,  which  were  applauded. 
A  delightful  supper  was  served  by  the 
ladies,  and  music  and  dancing  completed 
the  evening's  pleasure. 
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We  have  held  our  meetings  regularly 
since,  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays 
at  Mesquite  hall.  The  members  are  all  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  and  enjoy 
meeting  each  other. 

The  Division  gave  a  very  enjoyable  card 
party  at  Sister  Williams'  home ;  prizes  were 
given  and  dainty  refreshments  served;  the 
affair  was  a  great  success  in  every  way. 

The  brothers  of  Bullfrog  Division  are 
preparing  for  their  annual  ball,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  Washington's  birthday,  Febru- 
ary 22.  The  Auxiliary  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  plans. 

We  have  lost  two  of  our  new  members 
by  their  having  moved  away,  but  we  wish 
for  them  every  success  in  their  new  homes. 

I  will  close  with  an  earnest  wish  for 
future  prosperity  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
and  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  visiting  sisters. 
Josephine  Hinge, 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Monumental  Division  81  and  Collins 
Division  5  held  a  joint  installation  No- 
vember 21,  after  which  refreshments  and 
dancing  were  in  order,  and  my  dear  reader. 
if  you  could  have  seen  those  old  gents  and 
ladies  tripping  the  light  fantastic  it  would 
have  done  you  good — the  "Turkey  Trot" 
and  "Grizzly  Bear"  were  not  in  it  with  the 
old  quadrille. 

We  have  closed  a  very  prosperous  year, 
and  started  in  on  another  with  a  good  staff 
of  officers,  hoping  to  outdo  the  past,  it  be- 
ing our  chief  aim  to  do  better  each  year. 

We  are  going  to  hold  our  annual  sauer 
kraut  supper  February  l-**,  and  any  brother 
or  sister  coming  this  way  will  do  well  to 
stop  in  and  see  us,  and  if  they  don't  say 
the  Maryland  ladies  know  how  to  serve 
this  famous  dish  of  sauer  kraut  and  pork 
they  will  be  the  first  that  ever  said  so. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our  school 
of  instruction  in  the  spring  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  our  grand  president  with  us. 
Without  her  we  feel  as  'though  it  would  be 
a  failure. 

I  hope  the  old  saying,  "The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,"  won't  be  re- 
versed by  any  one  and  the  "sword"  used 
now  that  I  have  been  made  correspondent, 
but  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  Monumental 
Division  lined  up  in  the  Conductor. 

1  wish  all  a  happy  and  prosperous  new 
vear.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Shipley. 


Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

.^s  it  has  been  some  time  since  there  has 
been  an  item  in  the  Conductor  concerning 
Columbia  Division  37,  and  being  the  new 
correspondent  T  thought  I  had  better  "get 
busy."  We  held  joint  installation  with 
Division  58,  O.  R.  C.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  and  had  a  very  enjoyable  time. 
The  conductors,  of  course,  "did  themselves 


proud"  by  taking  the  entire  company  to  the 
Montrose  hotel,  where  a  fine  banquet  was 
served. 

Columbia  Division  is  taking  in  new  mem- 
bers right  along  and  the  new  officers  do 
their  work  in  a  veiy  creditable  manner.  We 
also  have  something  else  nice  "up  our 
sleeve,"  as  we  expect  to  entertain  the  grand 
president,  Sister  Moore,  on  April  1  and  2, 
when  she  conducts  a  school  of  instruction 
here  in  this  district.  We  know  we  will 
have  a  good  meeting  and  all  will  feel  it 
was  good  to  be  here,  and  learn  more  of 
our  beautiful  ritualistic  work.  We  expect 
a  goodly  number  of  delegates  from  all  over 
the  district  and  feel  that  it  sure  will  be  a 
red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  Columbia 
Division. 

Will  let  you  hear  more  from  us  later  on. 
We  certainly  do  enjoy  reading  what  our 
sister  Divisions  are  doing  all  over  this 
grand  domain,  and  know  the  many  little 
kindnesses  done  the  sick  and  sorrowing  are 
like  **bread  cast  upon  the  waters."  We  en- 
joy the  spicy  articles  that  many  of  our 
brothers  write  and  feel  proud  of  the  noble 
Order  to  which  we  are  so  closely  allied. 
Mrs.  a.  C.  Strawn. 


Huntington,  2nd. 

We  certainly  had  the  loveliest  installation 
this  year;  so  many  members  out;  every- 
body was  feeling  good  and  each  officer  had 
her  part  down  just  fine.  Great  credit  is  due 
Sister  Kaey  as  installing  officer  and  Sister 
Smetzer  as  marshal,  with  Sister  Jennie 
Royston  as  secretary.  Erie  Division  16 
never  was  in  better  condition  than  it  is  now, 
both  socially  and  financially.  We  are 
working  on  several  petitions  and  more  are 
coming;  we  expect  this  year  to  be  one  of 
prosperity  and  good  cheer  and  lots  of  work 
for  us. 

January  24  Sister  Havs  was  hostess  to 
about  fifteen  of  the  Auxiliary  ladies  at  her 
home  at  an  all-day  quilting  bee,  followed 
by  such  a  lovely  dinner,  and  then,  to  top 
it  all  off,  she  treated  us  to  a  fine  bob-sled 
ride. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  school  of 
instruction  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next  fall, 
for  we  so  much  enjoy  those  schools. 

Our  Division  had  a  very  sad  duty  to 
perform  in  draping  our  charter  for 
our  most  beloved  Sister  Creamer, 
whose  death  occurred  November  1  at  her 
late  home  at  Rochester,  Ind.  When  Erie 
Division  16  was  first  organized  twenty 
years  ago  Sister  Creamer  served  as  the  first 
president.  She  was  always  with  us  when 
able.  In  her  we  had  a  faithful  and 
obedient  member  and  a  true  and  loving 
sister,  whose  demise  casts  a  gloom  over 
those  who  came  in  daily  contact  with  her. 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  bereaved 
son,  who  alone  can  tell  the  love  of  a 
mother.  Mrs.  Sadie  Smith. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Sego  Lily  Division  No.  150  has  its  new 
staff  of  officers  installed,  and  is  doing 
nicely.  Our  president,  Sister  Valiant,  has 
initiation  as  one  of  her  first  duties  to  per- 
form after  taking  the  chair.  The  new  of- 
ficers are  doing  nicely,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  very  good  year. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
our  Auxiliary  the  past  year,  but  we  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  give  up  any  of  our 
dear  sisters;  but  several  of  the  sisters  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  loved  ones,  and  our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  them  in  their 
bereavement. 

The  school  of  instruction  will  be  held  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  March  12-13,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  sisters  of  Division  150  expect 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  being  with  our  grand  president 
once  again. 

We  are  having  our  socials  once  a  month, 
and  the  W's  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Sister  Wiley,  January  23,  and  it  was  a 
success,  both  socially  and  financially. 

Best  wishes  to  our  sister  Divisions. 

Mrs.  Walters. 


Hinton,  W.  Va. 

Greenbrier  Division  269  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  progressing  very  nicely.  We  held 
our  annual  election  of  officers  in  Novem- 
ber to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  of  the  year, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting.  An  elegant  luncheon  was  served 
by  the  retiring  officers,  which  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

About  the  greatest  hindrance  we  have  is 
non-attendance  of  so  many  sisters  who 
should  attend  and  help  us,  for  there  is 
surely  inspiration  in  numbers.  There  are 
a  great  many  members  who  seem  to  think 
their  duties  end  with  election  of  officers. 
Sisters,  we  need  your  help.  Let  each  one 
feel  that  the  welfare  of  her  Division  de- 
pends upon  her,  then  attend  all  meetings, 
strive  to  help  your  officers,  and  by  so  do- 
ing we  will  bring  smiles  to  our  most  faith- 
ful and  energetic  president's  face.  Those 
of  us  who  have  not  put  forth  much  effort 
to  make  the  Auxiliary  stronger  and  better, 
why  not  make  that  one  of  our  New  Year 
resolutions?  We  can  do  it  if  we  try,  by 
living  up  to  our  obligations. 

During  1911  it  was  our  misfortune  to 
lose  several  good  members  from  our  city 
(their  husbands  being  promoted  to  better 
positions),  although  they  still  retain  their 
membership  with  us  and  is  held  by  the 
Division  with  most  precious  and  sacred 
memories. 

Our  vice-president,  senior  sister,  chair- 
man, and  second  member  of  the  executive 
committee  have  been  sick  for  some  time, 
and  their  absence  is  keenly  felt,  but  we 
hope  to  have  them  with  us  soon. 


To  our  out-of-town  members  we  espe- 
cially extend  greetings  and  hope  that  when 
they  are  in  the  city  they  will  remember 
that  our  meeting  days  are  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  of  each  month. 

May  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  make  this  its 
banner  year,  is  the  wish  of  your  new 
correspondent.  Mrs.  T.  Jackson. 


Elkhart,  Ind. 

Andrews  Division  No.  4  ele«!ted  its  of- 
ficers for  1912  November  2,  with  >quite  a 
few  changes,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  officers  will  fill  their 
respective  places  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  the  retiring  ones  have  done.  December 
10  we  held  a  joint  installation  with  Elk- 
hart Division  No.  19.  Brother  A.  C.  Brown 
was  installing  officer  for  Division  19,  as- 
sibted  by  Brother  William  Warren  as  mar- 
shal; our  retiring  president.  Sister  Lillie 
Albertson,  installed  the  officers  of  Andrews 
Division,  assisted  by  Sister  Mary  Witwer 
as  marshal.  We  had  some  very  interesting 
remarks  given  by  members  of  both  Divi- 
sions. After  installation  was  over  the 
brothers  and  sisters  repaired  to  the  dining 
room,  where  the  sisters  served  a  splendid 
four-course  luncheon. 

During  the  year  our  Division  has  had  its 
share  of  sorrow,  as  death  has  entered  the 
homes  of  a  number  of  our  members  and 
taken  loved  ones  who  are  sadly  missed; 
the  last  to  be  called  was  Sister  Curran's 
husband,  stricken  suddenly  while  on  duty. 
To  Sister  Curran  and  family  we  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy.  May  God  comfort  them 
in  their  sorrow.  Already  in  the  new  year 
Brother  Northway  has  passed  away;  to  the 
sorrowing  friends  and  relatives  we  also  ex- 
tend our  sympathy.  While  our  Division 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  sorrow,  we  earn- 
estly hope  that  it  will  please  our  Father  to 
spare  us  and  prosper  us  and  all  Divisions 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

We  also  have  had  our  pleasures,  the 
ladies  having  organized  a  sewing  club, 
which  meets  twice  a  month  at  the  homes 
of  its  members  and  some  real  good  social 
times  are  enjoyed;  the  club  has  been  re- 
organized and  we  hope  it  will  meet  with 
as  much  success  and  enjoyment  as  it  did 
last  year.  We  have  enjoyed  a  number  of 
picnic  suppers  at  the  homes  of  different 
members,  and  are  planning  several  more. 

Quite  a  few  of  our  sisters  have  moved 
to  other  cities ;  we  were  sorry  to  lose  them, 
as  they  are  missed  at  our  meetings. 

I  regret  to  say  we  have  a  few  sick  mem- 
bers, but  we  hope  to  see  them  improve  and 
soon  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings. 

We  have  added  some  new  members  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  good  prospects  for  more, 
as  there  are  a  number  of  O.  R.  C.  members 
whose  wives  have  not  joined  yet  whom  wc 
would  bc^  glad  to  receive. 

We  enjoyed  visits  from  Banner  Division 
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No.  6,  also  from  Myrtle  Jewett  Division 
No.  282 ;  come  again,  sisters.  We  extend  a 
hearty  invitation  to  any  sister  coming  to 
Elkhart  to  meet  with  us. 

May  God's  blessing  attend  all  O.  R.  C. 
and  Auxiliary  Divisions,  is  the  wish  of 
Minnie  L.  Rhees. 


Maiden,  Wash. 

They  say  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  but  it  seems  to  me  there  has  to  be 
something  behind  the  pen  in  order  to  get 
good  results,  and  that  is  one  thing  the 
ladies  of  Palouse  Division  No.  297 
didn't  figure  on  when  they  elected  me  as 
correspondent. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  in  December 
we  elected  new  officers  for  the  year,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  the  old 
officers  were  re-elected.  December  28  we 
held  joint  installation — that  is,  it  was  joint 
as  far  as  the  Auxiliary  was  concerned — 
but  the  brothers  were  a  little  bashful  and 
although  they  try  once  in  a  while  to  make 
us  think  they  know  it  all,  when  it  comes  to 
installing  officers  they  will  give  us  the  right 
of  way.  Nevertheless,  they  didn't  refuse 
to  sit  down  to  the  banquet  we  served  and 
one  and  all  "fell  to"  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  occasion. 

On  Thanksgiving  night  we  gave  a  ball, 
which  was  very  successful  financially  as 
well  as  socially,  netting  us  something  over 
$125  for  our  treasury. 

As  we  have  only  been  organized  since 
April,  we  feel  we  have  progressed  wonder- 
fully and  beyond  our  expectations;  have 
been  taking  in  new  members  right  along, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
look  forward  to  a  more  prosperous  year 
during  1912. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Sister  Algyer  lost  her 
mother;  she  has  the  deepest  sjrmpathy  of 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

Wishing  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  a 
happy  new  year  and  many  of  them, 

May  Eldridge. 


Watertown.  N.  Y. 

Flower  Division  287  was  organized  Janu- 
ary 26,  1911,  seventeen  members  being  en- 
rolled at  that  time.  We  now  number 
twenty-six,  and  there  are  several  petitions 
out  for  more  members.  Election  of  officers 
took  place  in  November,  nearly  all  of  the 
officers  who  served  in  1911  being  retained 
for  another  year.  The  officers  were  in- 
stalled by  the  district  deputy,  Mrs.  Frank 
Curran  of  Syracuse.  We  feel  very  much 
gratified  with  the  past  year's  work,  and 
let  us  all  ,^vc  our  hearty  support  to 
Flower  Division,  so  that  we  may  nave  no 
cause  to  look  back  with  regret  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1912. 

We  celebrated  our  first  anniversary  with 


a  banquet  and  social  evening,  having  as  our 
gtiests  the  brothers  of  Garland  City  Divi- 
sion 469.  With  plenty  of  good  things  to 
eat  and  congenial  company,  the  evening 
passed  very  pleasantly. 

January  9  Brother  A.  J.  Middleton  was 
badly  injured  in  a  serious  wreck,  it  being 
necessary  to  amputate  his  right  leg  below 
the  knee.  While  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  and  grieve  for  Brother  Middleton  in 
his  affliction,  we  rejoice  that  God  has  seen 
fit  to  spare  him  to  his  loved  ones  and 
friends.  The  sisters  will  all  welcome  Sister 
Middleton's  presence  again  at  the  meetings, 
I  am  sure. 

Best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lent. 


Easton,  Pa. 

Triple  City  Division  18  was  organized 
December  28,  1911,  by  Mrs.  E.  Emmet,  dis- 
trict deputy,  of  Franklin  Division  45  of 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Hutchinson 
of  Manhattan  Division  200,  who  acted  as 
marshal.  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  of  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  Division  278,  acted  as  secretary.  The 
visiting  ladies  were  Mrs.  Fuey  and  Mrs. 
Newman  of  Division  278,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Officers  were  duly  installed. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Fagan. 


Springfield,  Mo. 

New  Year  Division  No.  142  starts  out 
with  the  new  year  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, with  renewed  energy  and  hopes  of 
greater  success  than  in  the  past.  We  held 
our  election  of  officers  in  December,  "and 
had  our  installation  January  5,  after  which 
refreshments  were  served.  Nearly  all  of 
the  officers  were  re-elected.  Sister  Thayer, 
our  efficient  president,  who  has  served  our 
Division  so  faithfully  during  the  past  year 
and  who  was  our  delegate  to  Jacksonville, 
was  re-elected  to  the  chair.  Sister  Shook, 
our  able  vice-president,  who  was  our  alter- 
nate, was  also  re-elected.  Both  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  sisters  who  met  them  at 
the  last  convention. 

We  continue  to  have  our  monthly  socials, 
which  are  always  enjoyable.  The  husbands 
of  the  sisters  have  a  standing  invitation  to 
attend,  and  they  do  attend  whenever  they 
have  the  opportunity,  and  their  presence 
always  adds  pleasure  to  the  occasion.  Our 
last  social  was  at  the  home  of  Sister  Van 
Dyke,  who  was  assisted  by  Sisters  Tefft 
and  Crain,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was 
had  by  all. 

We  have  inaugurated  a  "euchre,"  to  meet 
monthly  at  the  homes  of  the  sisters.  Janu- 
ary 31,  which  was  the  twelfth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  our  Division,  was 
celebrated  with  our  first  euchre  at  the  home 
of  your  humble  scribe,  and  it  was  well  at- 
tended. All  enjoyed  the  evening,  and  the 
proceeds  netted  a  nice  sum  for  the  treasury. 
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The  next  euchre  will  be  at  the  home  of 
Sister  Shook,  on  February  29. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  Sisters  Wer- 
net  and  Al.  Thayer  are  away  in  quest  of 
health.  They  have  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Division  for  their  speedv  recovery. 

Our  Division  meetings  are  well  attended, 
and  all  seem  to  take  greater  interest  in 
making  them  a  success.  Each  sister  en- 
deavors to  exemplify  the  teachings  of  our 
Order,  which  should  unite  us  with  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  the  beautiful 
words  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox : 

"So  many  Gods,  so  many  Creeds ; 

So  many  ways  that  wind  and  wind ; 
While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs." 

With  best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  and  O.  R.  C, 

Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Fay. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Benevolent  Division  No.  17  feels  almost 
grown,  as  we  have  passed  our  twentieth 
anniversary,  many  of  our  charter  members 
being  still  with  us  to  occasionally  relate 
their  early  experiences  to  the  younger 
members,  which  is  always  enjoyed  and 
much  appreciated. 

The  past  year  we  had  our  share  of  both 
joys  and  sorrows,  according  to  custom. 

We  have  entered  the  new  year  with  great 
hopes  for  the  future.  Many  of  our  old  of- 
ficers were  re-elected  and  have  entered 
upon  their  official  duties  with  the  motto, 
"Never  to  fail,"  always  before  them. 

The  brothers  of  Division  141  invited  us 
to  a  joint  installation  of  officers,  which  we 
were  only  too  ready  to  accept.  On  the 
evening  of  December  23  we  held  our  instal- 
lation. After  the  officers  of  each  Order  in 
the  usual  impressive  manner  were  installed 
a  short  musical  and  literary  program,  pre- 
pared by  the  sisters,  was  given.  We  were 
then  ushered  to  the  dining  room,  where  the 
brothers  were  hosts  at  an  elaborate  ban- 
quet, to  which  150  members  certainly  did 
ample  justice. 

We  are  anxiously  looking  forward  now 
to  the  district  school  of  instruction,  which 
will  be  held  here  March  28-29,  when  our 
grand  president  will  be  with  us.  At  that 
time  we  expect  members  here  from  Sedalia, 
Kansas  City,  Trenton,  Mo.,  and  Osawa- 
tomie,  Kan.,  with  us  to  receive  their  in- 
structions direct  from  Sister  Moore,  which, 
in  my  estimation,  is  far  better  than  we  dep- 
uties can  give. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
school  for  deputies  held  in  Kansas  City, 
and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the 
sisters  of  Division  68  in  entertaining  so 
many  guests.  Each  day  they  served  an  ele- 
gant lunch  in  the  hall,  saving  so  much  time 


for  the  deputies  in  not  having  to  leave  the 
room.  We  certainly  felt  honored  by  hav- 
ing our  grand  president,  grand  vice-presi- 
dent and  grand  junior  sister  with  us  at 
that  time;  we  had  deputies  from  as  far 
north  as  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  south  as  far 
as  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  Division  is 
extended  to  Brother  and  Sister  Home,  he 
having  lost  his  left  hand  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Mrs.  a.  S.  Chickering. 

Cleveland*  O. 

Margaret  Marra  Division  No.  280  has 
entered  into  the  new  year  with  saddened 
hearts,  as  we  were  recently  called  upon  to 
part  with  our  dear  president,  Sister  Lahiff, 
who  passed  from  this  life  on  Christmas  eve. 
She  also  was  our  delegate  to  the  Jackson- 
ville convention.  As  the  weeks  roll  by  we 
miss  her  more  and  more,  for  we  felt  to- 
ward her  as  a  child  does  to  its  mother,  our 
guidance  in  everything.  Her  end  was  very 
peaceful,  surrounded  by  her  family  and  a 
room  full  of  flowers,  Christmas  offerings 
of  friends.  Her  bereaved  husband  and  rel- 
atives have  our  heartfelt  sympathy'  in  their 
terrible  trial. 

We  have  been  organized  less  than  two 
years,  starting  in  with  thirty-two  members 
and  the  promise  of  a  number  more ;  since 
then  three  have  joined  us.  We  have  had 
so  much  sickness  and  sadness  in  the  past 
few  months  that  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  real  old  Division.  So  many  of  our 
members  or  their  families  have  had  serious 
illness. 

Our  new  officers  were  installed  January 
3,  our  regular  meeting  day.  Sister  Mc- 
Cutcheon  of  Bethlehem  Division  No.  1 
acted  as  installing  officer  and  Sister 
Springer  as  niarshal.  Our  meetings  are  not 
very  well  attended  and  we  request  all  mem- 
bers to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  start  the 
new  year  right  by  attending  the  meetings 
and  giving  our  new  president  their  support 
She  cannot  work  alone. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Blake. 


Oakland,  Cal. 

City  of  Oaks  Division  No.  107  had  its  in- 
stallation at  the  usual  time,  and  Sister 
Whitney  took  Sister  Dimond's  place  as 
president.  Sister  Whitney  is  planning  for 
a  very  pleasant  year,  and  we  hope  that  she 
will  have  as  prosperous  a  year  as  our  past 
president.  Sister  Dimond,  who  was  given 
a  beautiful  pin  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
of  her  faithful  work.  Sister  Nutting  pre- 
sented her  a  magnificent  basket  of  flowers. 
Sister  Rosa  Hughes  installed  the  officers 
in  a  most  able  manner.  Sister  McCarthy 
acted  as  marshal.  At  the  dose  of  the  in- 
stallation we  were  taken  to  a  cafe,  where 
an  elaborate  dinner  awaited  us,  after  which 
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we  were  treated  to  the  theater  by  Sister 
Allison  Spencer.  We  all  had  a  delightful 
time. 

On  December  8  our  treasury  was  ma- 
terially aided  by  a  theater  party.  We  were 
so  successful  that  we  are  planning  for  an- 
other, to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

Our  attendance  has  fallen  below  the 
standard,  so  Sister  Whitney  gave  a  beau- 
tiful tablecloth,  with  a  set  of  napkins, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  sister  whose 
name  is  drawn  from  the  attendance  box. 
The  drawing  will  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month. 

We  were  again  complimented  with  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  installation  of  El 
Capitan  Division  300.  Sister  Whitney  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  marshal.  El  Capitan 
Division  certainly  entertained  in  a  royal 
manner. 

We  are  all  enthusiastic  about  the  com- 
ing of  our  grand  president,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Moore,  whom  we  expect  the  latter  part  of 
this  month. 

Best  wishes  from  City  of  Oaks  Division 
No.  107.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Loughan. 


Springfield.  111. 

We  have  so  much  to  tell  all  of  the  sister 
Divisions  about  our  last  year's  prosperity 
that  I  know  they  will  be  surprised.  Since 
our  delegate  came  from  the  convention  we 
have  all  been  hustling.  The  beautiful  pen- 
nant presented  to  us  by  Seminole  Division 
275  has  been  framed  (a  gift  from  our  dele- 
gate) and  hangs  in  an  honored  place,  and 
will  always  be  held  in  loving  remembrance 
of  both  Seminole  Division  and  our  delegate. 
'  We  have  had  our  picnics  and  social 
gatherings  in  their  season. 

Several  of  our  members  have  been  sick, 
but  all  are  able  to  be  with  us  now.  We 
have  lost  none  either  by  death  or  transfer 
in  the  last  year.  We  have  taken  in  four 
new  members  and  have  seven  applications 
to  come  in  now, — ^how  does  that  strike  you  ? 

The  greatest  event  of  the  whole  year 
was  the  lantern  contest — which  closed  No- 
vember 26 — for  the  benefit  of  our  Auxiliary. 
Brother  Lovell  was  the  promoter  of  this 
novel  scheme  by  which  we  reaped  the  har- 
vest. To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  first 
got  the  consent  of  a  brother  conductor  off 
of  each  road  running  into  Springfield  and 
the  one  receiving  the  most  votes  at  1  cent 
a  vote  was  to  receive  the  lantern.  Every- 
body worked,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends 
alike,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  our 
lantern  netted  us  $489.87,  with  Brother 
Baerd  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  winner.  This 
closed  with  a  banquet  given  by  the  ladies. 

The  next  thing  was  the  election  of  of- 
ficers, the  president,  secretary  and  guard 
being  held  over  for  another  year.  We  held 
a  joint  installation  with  the  brothers  of 
Division  206,  Brother  Carroll  acting  as  in- 
stalling officer  for  Division  206,  and  Sister 


Carroll  for  Division  108.  This  was  followed 
by  another  banquet  given  by  the  sisters ;  we 
also  had  several  recitations  and  plenty  of 
music,  and  all  went  home  feeling  that  they 
were  glad  they  were  railroad  people. 

Carnation  Division  is  to  have  a  school 
of  instruction  in  the  near  future. 

Wishing  all  of  the  Auxiliaries  unbounded 
success  this  year,      Mrs.  T.  J.  Murphy. 


Lafayette,  Ind. 

Division  238  certainly  has  passed  a  pros- 
perous year,  both  socially  and  financially, 
having  the  largest  treasury  we  ever  had. 
We  have  taken  in  quite  a  few  new  mem- 
bers, and  three  petitions  were  granted  last 
meeting  day.  All  our  sisters  are  putting 
forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
Order. 

At  our  first  meeting  in  January  we  had 
installation  of  officers,  with  Sister  Sander- 
son of  Danville,  111.,  as  installing  officer. 
The  work  was  beautiful  and  impressive. 
After  installation  the  Auxiliary  presented 
Sister  Sanderson,  Sister  Cupply  (past 
president)  and  Sister  Stinson  (past  secre- 
tary) each  with  a  souvenir  spoon.  Lunch 
was  served  after  a  short  pro-am  of  music 
and  readings,  and  the  evenmg  was  pro- 
nounced a  success. 

February  1  Sister  Catterlin  entertained 
the  Auxiliary  at  an  all-day  sewing.  An 
elaborate  four-course  luncheon  was  served 
by  the  hostess  at  noon,  and  all  voted  Sister 
CJatterlin  a  fine  entertainer. 

We  want  our  non-resident  sisters  to 
know  that  our  thoughts  are  always  with 
them  and  we  are  only  sorry  they  cannot 
meet  with  us  oftener. 

Wt  hope  all  the  sisters  will  continue  in 
their  good  work  helping  the  new  officers  to 
make  as  successful  a  year  as  the  past  has 
been.  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Doolittle. 


Chicago.  111. 

Although  we  are  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
and  a  severe  one  at  that,  nevertheless  White 
City  Division  is  up  and  doing  all  the  time, 
for  we  have  a  good  attendance  at  our  Divi- 
sion and  club  meetings,  and  now  we  are 
planing  a  dance  to  be  given  February  20, 
but  will  tell  you  more  about  that  in  another 
letter. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about  our 
bazaar,  which  was  held  December  12,  with 
Sister  Hollingsworth  as  chairman.  It  could 
not  help  but  be  a  success,  for  she  is  a  real 
hustler,  and  with  her  goodly  number  of  co- 
workers she  managed  to  clear  a  neat  little 
sum,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  other 
bazaars  that  are  given  at  that  time  of  the 
year. 

Our  installation  of  officers  took  (>Iace 
January  11.  It  was  a  private  one.  Sister 
Tolbert  as  installing  officer  rendered  the 
work  beautifully,  making  it  very  impressive 
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and  one  to  be  remembered,  and  Sister  Davis 
as  marshal  did  her  work  nicely  also.  Our 
president,  Sister  Pinney,  then  gave  us  a 
heart-to-heart  talk,  thanking  us  for  our 
loyalty  to  her  during  the  past  year,  and 
hoping  that  we  would  show  the  same  spirit 
the  coming  year — anjrway  we  are  proud  of 
our  president,  for  she  has  the  work  down 
"pat,"  and  I  know  that  she  is  proud  of  her 
Division.  At  the  close  of  the  installation 
light  refreshments  were  served  and  we  left 
the  Division  room  refreshed  not  only  phys- 
ically, but  mentally  as  well,  for  I  think  the 
most  of  us  had  determined  to  do  the  best 
work  that  we  know  how  this  coming  year. 
We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Sister  Blakeley's  brother  and  of  Sister 
Ott's  husband  (Sister  Ott  was  one  of  our 
charter  members),  and  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  them,  for  we  have  all  at 
some  time  or  other  seen  one  of  our  be- 
loved depart  from  us  to  their  better  home 
on  high.  Lillian  Darling. 


Denver,  Colo. 

Denver  Division  has  just  closed  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  year  and  has 
launched  its  bark  on  the  waters  of  1912 
with  a  new  corps  of  officers — making  one 
exception,  that  of  our  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Sister  Spaulding,  who  continues  to 
fill  her  office  in  her  usual  creditable  man- 
ner. Our  installation  was  held  January  12. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  our  ef- 
ficient district  deputy.  Sister  F.  W.  Gra- 
ham, assisted  by  our  retiring  president, 
Sister  F.  W.  Ives,  as  marshal.  At  the  close 
of  the  ceremony  Sister  F.  W.  Farrell  was 
given  the  Division  salute  as  president  for 
the  coming  year.  We  are  assured  of  our 
Division  being  a  success,  for  she  is  a  dili- 
jrent  worker.  After  our  installation  Sister 
Graham,  in  her  most  gracious  and  pleasing 
manner  presented  Sister  Ives  and  Sister 
Conboy,  retiring  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, with  gifts  from  the  Division  as  a 
token  of  love  and  appreciation  for  their 
successful  work  done  the  past  year.  Sis- 
ter Johnson  was  also  presented  with  a  re- 
membrance from  the  Division  for  her  faith- 
fulness as  junior  sister,  which  she  so  credit- 
ably performed  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Last  September  we  celebrated  our  nine- 
teenth anniversary  with  a  banquet,  and  it 
was  the  great  social  event  of  the  year. 

December  16  we  held  a  bazaar  both 
afternoon  and  evening.  It  was  very  suc- 
cessful financially,  all  due  to  the  many 
members  out  of  the  city  assisting  us  so 
generously  with  salable  articles. 

Our  school  of  instruction  will  be  held 
March  21-22.  We  are  very  anxious  that 
all  Divisions  in  our  district  will  be  well 
represented,  also  any  sisters  who  might  be 
coming  this  way  at  that  time  wiP  be  very 
welcome.  Mrs.  D.  D.  Herrington. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

''So  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
Springtime  follows  winter's  snow. 
And  the  world's  great  brotherhood 
Joins  the  chorus,  God  is  good." 

Our  regular  Meeting  day,  January  3,  saw 
many  sisters  in  attendance,  and  to  add  in- 
terest to  the  occasion  we  held  a  public  in- 
stallation, Mrs.  G.  M.  Adams  installing  of- 
ficer, Mrs.  C.  B.  Moody  marshal.  This 
was  a  decided  success  in  every  way,  and 
was  highly  complimented,  especially  by  the 
conductors,  which  makes  us  feel  that  we 
are  at  our  very  best,  and  we  hope  that  the 
sisters  all  have  the  spirit  and  desire  to 
make  1912  our  banner  year  for  Division 
199.  A  little  more  thought  for  others  and 
not  so  much  for  ourselves,  should  be  our 
slogan  for  the  new  year. 

La  Rue  Division  199  has  been  entertained 
most  graciously  by  some  of  the  sisters  and 
has  enjoyed  these  occasions  very  much, 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  less 
active  members,  thereby  increasing  the  at- 
tendance. We  also  have  had  quite  a  few 
social  features  which  were  good,  and  with 
the  present  corps  of  officers  we  may  rest 
assured  there  will  be  something  doing. 
But  we  know  not  what  the  new  year  has 
in  store  for  us ;  may  it  be  health,  happiness 
and  God's  richest  blessings  rest  on  all 
Auxiliaries  and  Divisions  of  the  O.  R.  C. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Webb. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  latter  part  of  November,  1911,  Echo 
Mountain  Division  267  held  the  last  and 
twelfth  course  of  the  progressive  dinners 
begun  a  year  before,  at  the  home  of  our 
president,  Sister  Kartell,  at  which  time  she 
served  the  entire  twelve  courses,  which 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The 
sewing  society,  which  was  active  at  each 
of  these  meetings,  reported  a  great  gain  to 
our  treasury.  Sister  Hartell  also  enter- 
tained at  cards  in  November,  and,  as  usual, 
the  house  was  crowded  and  a  pleasant  time 
passed  by  all. 

December  4,  1911,  we  had  joint  instal- 
lation with  the  brothers  of  Division  503 
and  had  a  splendid  banquet  after  the  work. 
There  were  many  present  from  other 
Divisions. 

We  regret  to  report  the  passing  away  of 
Brother  Frank  L.  Slate  of  Pasadena  the 
latter  part  of  November.  Sister  Slate  ac- 
companied the  remains  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  interment  was  made. 

Our  membership  now  numbers  fifty-five. 

A  great  many  members  of  the  different 
Auxiliaries  attended  the  three-day  school 
of  instruction  held  February  6,  7  and  8  by 
the  grand  president,  Sister  Moore,  and  all 
feel  that  it  was  a  most  instructive  and  pleas- 
ant gathering. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Dry. 
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Buenos  Aires.  Argentine  Republic 

Thinking  that  you  might  like  some  in- 
formation abotit  the  wages  paid  on  the 
railways  in  this  country  I  enclose  a  news- 
paper clipping  of  a  proposed  schedule  of 
pay  for  enginemen.  The  drivers  and 
stokers  have  a  union,  but  no  others  on  the 
railways  here. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  pay  is  now ;  but 
it  is  generally  small,  as  the  railway  em- 
ployes* wages  are  hardly  up  to  the  general 
level,  and  the  general  level  is  not  high. 
Please  note  that  the  $  in  the  newspaper 
article  refers  to  Argentine  paper  pesos, 
worth  about  44  cents  each,  United  States 
money.  There  are  no  conductors  on  the 
railways  here,  but  they  have  a  man  called 
the  guard,  who  draws  the  magnificent  sal- 
ary of  100  to  sometimes  150  pesos  per 
month.  They  seem  to  use  a  kind  of  "Via 
Libre'*  system,  as  there  are  no  orders  such 
as  are  in  use  in  "the  States,"  and  the  roll- 
ing stock  is  all  on  the  European  model ; 
about  half  of  the  freight  cars  have  only  four 
wheels,  but  there  are  a  good  many  heavy 
cars  of  40,000  kilos  capacity.  The  cars  all 
have  a  chafing  iron  on  each  side  just  over 
the  rail,  and  the  two  chafing  irons  stand 
all  the  buffing  shocks.  The  cars  have  a 
hook,  with  three  links  in  the  center  at  each 
end,  and  it.  is  necessary  to  go  in  under  the 
buffer  and  stand  between  the  rails  to  hook 
the  chains,  but  as  these  people  are  in  no 
great  hurry  they  usually  couple  while  the 
cars  are  not  in  motion. 

The  brakes  are  of  all  kinds,  except  auto- 
matic air,  but  about  half  the  cars  have  no 
brakes  at  all,  and  most  of  the  brakes  would 
only  hold  a  car  still  in  the  yards,  as  they 
only  work  on  one  pair  of  wheels  and  can- 
not be  set  while  the  train  is  in  motion,  as 
there  is  no  way  to  reach  the  levers  from 
the  tops  of  the  cars.  Even  passenger  trains 
use  straight-air  brakes,  with  hose  like  the 
heater  hose  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  railways  here  are  five  feet  six 
inches  wide,  some  four  feet  eight  and  one- 
half  and  some  meter,  and  they  all  have 
two  classes  of  passengers,  fares  being  ap- 
proximately 2  cents  per  mile  second,  and 
S%  cents  first  (United  States  money),  but 
the  free  baggage  allowance  is  small. 

I  have  not  seen  the  equipment  in  use  on 
the  mountain  roads,  and  of  course  it  must 
have  some  braking  power,  although  it  is 


all  English  model,  as  nearly  all  the  com- 
panies are  British.  I  am  not  in  railway 
service  here,  as  I  am  not  anxious  for  such 
a  salary,  and  the  guard's  fine  uniform 
would  not  make  up  to  me  for  the  small 
wages. 

This  is  a  beautiful  city  with  a  fine  cli- 
mate, but  I  hardly  think  that  Argentine  is 
a  good  place  for  "North  Americans,"  as 
they  call  us  here,  because  the  wages  are 
low,  living  expenses  high  (except  flour 
and  fresh  meat),  and  the  customs  of  the 
country  are  all  different  from  those  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  I 
will  remain  long. 

Best  wishes  for  you  personally  and  the 
O.  R.  C.  brothers  generally. 

John  A.  Dennis. 

Somerset.  Ky. 

Brother  H.  T.  Propst  of  Division  297  at 
Oakdale,  Tenn.,  and  who  was  an  extra  pas- 
senger conductor  on  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P. 
railway  between  Somerset,  Ky.,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  was  run  over  and  killed 
January  22  in  the  Danville,  Ky.;  yards. 
Brother  Propst  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar conductors  on  the  Queen  &  Crescent, 
an  active  church  member,  was  connected 
with  several  local  business  enterprises,  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Somerset  city 
council,  and  was  an  all-round  well-liked 
representative  citizen.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  about  the  largest  concourse  of 
people  ever  seen  in  this  country,  all  busi- 
ness houses  closing  while  it  was  being  con- 
ducted. The  floral  offerings  were  many 
and  beautiful  in  design.  "Rest  to  his  ashes, 
peace  to  his  soul." 

I  notice  that  the  brothers  in  the  fraternal 
department  of  the  Conductor  are  giving 
the  questions  of  a  home  and  pension  for 
the  aged  of  our  Order  a  rest,  and  turning 
their  attention  to  the  enormous  and  use- 
less expense  of  our  Grand  Division  ses- 
sions, and,  to  my  mind,  that  is  a  very 
healthy  sign.  Of  all  that  has  been  said 
pro  and  con  in  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
ductor upon  the  subject  of  a  home  and 
pension  for  aged  and  indigent  O.  R.  C. 
brothers  I  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  say ; 
and  now  that  the  question  of  pensions  is 
settled,  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  those  who  settled 
it.     But  an  organization  composed  of  men 
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who  are  capable  of  making  the  money  that 
our  members  are  and  cannot  see  a  way 
clear  to  pay  its  old  members  a  small  pen- 
sion, but  spends  $110,000  on  one  session  of 
its  Grand  Division,  is  not  run  on  business 
principles. 

Have  I  a  remedy?  Sure!  Who  among 
us  that  doesn't  think  we  have  remedies  for 
everything  and  who  don't  think  that  we 
could  run  the  Order,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, for  that  matter,  better  than  those  who 
are  running  them?  None,  I'm  sure,— and 
I  am  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

How  would  I  manage  it?  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  I  would  cut  out  this  running 
around  all  over  the  United  States  holding 
Grand  Divisions  at  $110,000  a  session; 
Don't  know  but  what  I  would  cut  out  one 
session  entirely,  take  the  $110,000  or 
$125,000  saved  thereby,  dig  down  into  the 
strike  fund  of  the  Order  and  build  a 
$350,000  or  a  $500,000  office  building  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Washington,  or  some  other 
city,  install  the  grand  offices  and  officers  in 
it  and  rent  the  balance  out 

If  the  strike  fund  represented  in  the 
building  was  ever  needed, — ^but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  ever  will  be, — the  building  would 
always  be  good  for  it. 

Next  I  would  cut  down  the  membership 
of  the  Grand  Division  to  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  its  present  size,  and  I  would  not 
allow  a  Division  of  twenty-five  members  to 
have  as  much  to  say  in  the  councils  of  the 
Grand  Division  as  a  Division  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty — school  boys  and  girls  con- 
duct their  affairs  upon  better  business  prin- 
ciples than  that. 

I  would  abolish  the  present  method  of 
sending  from  each  Division  a  delegate  to 
the  Grand  Division,  but  would  send  instead 
the  much  talked  of  salaried  chairman,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  delegates  at  large,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  conductors  repre- 
sented on  the  system  so  represented  by 
said  general  chairman ;  or  I  would  divide 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  O.  R.  C.  and 
allow  a  delegate  for,  say,  every  five  or  six 
hundred  conductors,  or  a  stated  fraction, 
more  or  less. 

There  is  no  justice  or  business  and,  to 
consult  my  own  opinions,  no  sense  or  rea- 
son in  the  present  methods  of  holding  our 
Grand  Division  meetings,  and  the  sooner 
we  change  from  those  methods  to  some- 
thing more  simple  and  inexpensive,  the 
better  off  we  will  be. 

It  has  been  said  in  these  columns,  and  in 
the  Division  rooms,  that  "a  few  always  run 
the  Grand  Division."  I  don't  know  how 
true  that  is.  but  common  sense  tells  me 
that  "a  few"  can  run  it ;  then  why  the  use- 
less expense  for  so  many?  I'll  tell  you 
why:  First,  a  lack  of  business  principles; 
second,  a  lack  of  one  or  more  daring 
spirits  to  rise  up  and  lead  us  out  of  the  old 
rut  we  are  dragging  along  in.    We  surely 


have  those  daring  spirits  in  our  ranks,  and 
it  only  remains  for  one  or  more  of  them 
to  "speak  out  in  meeting,"  "take  the  bull 
by  the  horns,"  and  the  trick  will  be  done. 

The  above  is  the  way  I  think  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  ought  to  be  run  in 
general,  with  the  details  to  be  worked  out, 
of  course. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  has 
always  had,  and  will  always  have,  plenty 
of  available  money,  and  in  this  day  of  rap- 
idly increasing  city  population  with  their 
numerous  sky-scraper  office  buildings,  it  is 
evident  that  those  buildings  pay,  and  the 
Order  should  have  such*  a  home  by  all 
means. 

Insurance  companies  do  this  sort  of  thing 
on  a  large  scale.  Why  can't  we  do  it,  on  a 
scale  consistent  with  our  means?  We 
can. 

Our  Division  at  Macon,  Ga.,  owns  a 
three-story  business  building  and  uses  one 
floor  for  Division  room  and  banquet  hall : 
one  floor  for  gymnasium,  billiard,  an^l 
library;  and  the  first  floor  it  rents  out  for 
$50  a  month— at  least,  such  was  the  case 
five  years  ago,  when  I  visited  them.  Why 
cannot  the  Grand  Division  do  that?  Why 
cannot  a  number  of  Divisions  all  over  the 
country  do  it?  Lack  of  business  principles 
is  why. 

Please  take  notice  that  I  am  still  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  ye  salaried  chairman. 
It  is  excellent,  in  my  mind,  that  that  much 
talked-of  gentleman  is  not  chosen  by  the 
cut  of  his  hair  or  clothes,  or  slang  he  uses, 
to  represent  the  conductors  on  any  system 
of  road,  but  rather  is  he  chosen  for  the 
amount  of  "gray  matter"  he  has  in  his 
cranium  and  his  ability  to  use  it  with  good 
judgment  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother 
conductors ;  that  being  the  case,  you  should 
use  him  at  least  as  well  as  you  do  your 
favorite  horse  or  bicycle,  and  not  load  him 
down  with  all  kinds  of  accounting  for  his 
time;  leave  him  free  to  use  his  time  as  he 
sees  proper  and,  if  he  is  a  good  O.  R.  C. 
man,  he  will  do  you  good  work. 

My  observations  have  been  that  the  roads 
that  get  the  best  out  of  their  conductors  are 
the  ones  which  treat  them  with  the  most  re- 
spect and  consideration,  and  the  roads 
which  get  the  least  out  of  their  conductors 
are  the  ones  whose  officials  are  forever  and 
eternally  hounding  them  with  spies  and  are 
always  exacting  trivial  and  non-essential 
things  of  them. 

What  is  true  in  the  case  of  those  roads 
is  just  as  true  in  the  case  of  your  salaried 
chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a 
jumping-jack  of  him  by  attaching  a  string 
to  him,  and  expecting  him  to  jump  across 
with  a  report  every  time  you  pull  it,  re- 
member how  many  of  you  have  been  an- 
noyed and  worried  by  petty,  exacting,  fault- 
finding officials  until  you  did  not  have 
peace  of  mind    or    judgment  sufficient  to 
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properly  do  your  work;  and,  remember, 
what  is  true  in  your  case  is  true  in  this 
case. 

"Life's  burdens  bear  the  lightest, 

In  Kentucky; 
The  home  fires  bum  the  brightest 

In  Kentucky; 
While  players  are  the  keenest, 
Cards  come  out  the  meanest. 
The  pockets  empty  cleanest. 
In  Kentucky." 

Veritas. 


Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Division  439  held  a  joint  installation  with 
the  Ladies*  Auxiliary  December  29.  After 
installing  all  the  officers  the  ladies  were 
given  the  key.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  ceremony.  After  the  cere- 
monies the  floor  was  cleared  for  a  dance, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  members  and  in- 
vited guests.  After  dancing  until  the  early 
hours  of  morning  and  listening  to  vocal 
solos  and  instrumental  pieces,  all  were  in- 
vited to  a  lunch  which  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  the  "White  House." 

The  Division  lost  one  member,  Brother 
F.  H.  Hart,  in  August.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Lincoln,  Neb. 

A  good  many  accidents  have  occurred 
this  winter  on  account  of  ice,  falling  from 
cars,  snowy  steps,  frost  on  hand-holds,  un- 
certain positions  where  standing,  and  many 
other  things  which  we  all  will  have  to  look 
for ;  for  "haste  makes  waste"  in  some  cases. 

Members  who  are  not  attending  meetings 
would  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  would 
get  together  and  see  what  is  going  on. 
You  cannot  make  a  success  of  things  if  you 
don't  get  together  with  that  strong  deter- 
mination, "I  will,"  and  boost  it  along.  A 
knocker  is  a  booster,  but  if  said  one  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  knocking  against  the 
chances  are  that  he  does  not  attend  the 
meetings,  but  gains  his  ideas  from  the  say  of 
others.  Let  every  one  go  to  as  many  meet- 
ings as  possible  to  have  his  own  knowledge 
and  have  his  voice  in  the  Division  regard- 
ing business,  etc. 

Business  on  the  road  has  been  remark- 
ably brisk  on  account  of  the  severe  cold 
weather  in  parts  of  Nebraska,  necessitat- 
ing the  handling  of  a  great  amount  of  coal. 

J.  H.  S. 


Concord,  N.  H. 

Division  335  has  commenced  the  new 
year  in  excellent  condition,  with  all  bills 
paid  and  a  good  balance  in  the  treasury, 
with  men  asking  for  membership  applica- 
tions. Two  candidates  were  initiated  to 
•membership  in  our  Order. 

We  enjoyed  a  real  surprise  when  a  dele- 
gation   from    Manchester   paid   us   a    visit 


and  took  part  in  the  installation  of  officers, 
which  was  well  done  by  Brothers  Heath, 
Woodbury  and  Follonsbee,  Our  new  chief 
conductor,  Harry  Smith,  is  a  fine  fellow 
and  a  good  business  man,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Division  335  will  increase  in 
membership  and  prosper  under  his  guid- 
ance. The  Division's  old  standby,  Andy 
Bean,  was  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  so  many  times  that  we  have  no  records, 
and  we  all  hope  he  may  fill  the  office  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  expected  that 
six  more  applications  will  be  presented  at 
the  February  meeting,  and  we  are  feeling 
good  over  a  large  increase  in  membership 
and  the  waking  up  of  the  members  to  in- 
creased activity,  new  energy  and  good  fel- 
lowship to  make  the  Order  a  power  in  the 
field  of  labor.  J.  H.  Flanders. 


Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

I  notice  an  article  by  W.  A.  Sharp  in  the 
January  Conductor  regarding  a  uniform 
compensation  act.  If  I  am  to  understand 
that  he  wants  labor  to  work  for  the  com- 
pensation act  as  now  drafted  and  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  session  I  certainly 
disagree  with  him.  In  the  first  place,  a 
federal  law  of  this  kind  will  nullify  all 
state  laws  in  conflict  therewith.  The  bill  as 
now  written  will  provide  for  a  commission 
to  settle  all  claims  on  a  standard  basis  (a 
low  basis  at  that,  $4,800  the  extreme  benefit 
that  can  be  collected).  This  commission  is 
an  appointive  office  by  the  judge.  The 
judge  is  also  an  appointive  officer.  A 
laborer  under  this  law  would  stand  but  lit- 
tle show.  And  the  bill  says  it  is  the  only 
recourse;  takes  away  "your  right  to  sue  for 
your  rights.  It  might  be  a  good  law  for 
California  or  some  states  where  they  have 
no  rights,  but  you  can  pass  Texas  up  on  it, 
and  even  poor  old  Arkansas.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  is  that  a  recovery 
for  damages  will  be  arbitrarily  placed  on 
your  earning  capacity  as  $50  or  $100  per 
month.  You  may  be  making  $200  a  month : 
you  will  be  compensated  on  a  basis  of  50 
per  cent  of  your  salary  figured  at  $100  and 
paid  that  for  seventy-two  months.  If  they 
want  to  offer  you  a  job  you  have  to  take 
it  or  get  nothing.  How  would  you  like  to 
flag  a  crossing  the  rest  of  your  days  or 
take  nothing  after  spending  the  best  years 
of  your  life  for  a  corporation? 

Every  Division  and  labor  organization  in 
Texas  is  against  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  are  taking  it  up  with  our  senators  to 
cut  out  these  features.  And  if  they  don't 
do  it — well,  we  are  paying  our  poll  tax  and 
will  know  how  to  vote. 

The  idea  is  a  very  good  one — at  first 
glance  it  would  seem  to  be  just  the  thing 
and  save  all  cost  of  prosecution  to  the  in- 
jured, save  delays;  but,  as  is  the  trouble 
with  so  many  of  our  laws,  there  are  so 
many  provisions  in  it  that  about  the*  only 
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effect  it  would  have  would  be  to  knock  out 
all  state  laws  now  in  effect  and  give  the 
man  who  labors  and  suffers  just  what  the 
corporations  want  to  give  him,  and  he  will 
have  no  recourse. 

The  corporations  will  save  enough  in 
costs  of  suits  and  salaries  of  oily-tongued 
claim  agents  to  pay  larger  dividends  on 
their  watered  stock. 

Division  515  is  getting  alon^  in  the 
usual  progressive  style,  taking  m  all  the 
young  ones  as  fast  as  they  get  the  ex- 
perience, keeping  posted  on  events  that  con- 
cern us. 

Our  installation  was  a  happy  affair,  held 
jointly  with  the  ladies,  and  as  they  pro- 


wouldn't  see  so  much  in  the  Conductor 
about  making  them  report  and  cutting 
them  out,  and  all  that. 

Brother  C.  F.  Goodrich,  of  the  state 
legislative  board,  accompanied  by  O.  L. 
Kmgsley,  vice-chairman,  held  a  joint  meet- 
ing here  on  the  17th.  They  told  us  some 
things  we  did  not  know,  and  that  we  ought 
to  know.  Brother  Goodrich  is  editor  of 
the  Texas  Railway  Journal  and  a  very 
forceful  speaker.  His  report  of  the  legis- 
lative board  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  secretary  of  a  railroad  labor  organ- 
ization, as  it  is  a  most  complete  report  of 
all  the  laws  of  Texas  which  affect  labor's 
interests.  Uncle  Dudley. 
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vided  a  banquet  that  was  a  banquet,  it  did 
much  to  cement  the  bonds  of  perfect 
friendship. 

Business  is  very  quiet,  but  all  are  hoping 
for  a  good  year,  as  we  have  had  good 
weather  for  the  farmers  and  the  ground  is 
in  better  shape  for  crops  than  for  several 
years.    . 

The  Division  was  visited  by  our  general 
chairman,  Frank  Livermore,  January  21. 
If  all  general  chairmen  were  like  him  we 


Boston,  Mass. 

Division  413  held  a  grand  ball  January 
15,  1912.  It  was  a  success.  No  complaint, 
everybody  satisfied. 

The  wreck  at  Kinmundy,  111.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  in  which  high  railroad  of- 
ficials were  killed,  was  an  awful  thing.  A 
Chicago  paper  states  that  the  coroner's 
jury  finds  the  company  erred  in  permitting 
its  trains  to  run  so  close  together.  An 
operator  testified   that   he   was   reading   a 
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newspaper  when  both  trains  passed  his 
tower;  although  he  noticed  they  were  run- 
ning close  together,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  stop  No.  3,  which  a  few  min- 
utes later  crashed  into  No.  25.  The  jury 
also  blames  the  flagman  of  No.  25  for  not 
throwing  a  fuse  after  being  instructed  to 
do  so  by  his  conductor.  Possibly  as  these 
trains  whizzed  by,  the  poor  operator  may 
have  been  reading  of  a  railroad  wreck;  at 
the  same  time  the  flagman  of  No.  25  may 
have  thought  that  the  operator  will  hold 
No.  3.  We  can't  help  but  think  that  if 
these  two  men  had  been  practicing  sharp, 
clear-cut  railroading  this  wreck  need  not 
have  happened. 

These  awful  death  lessons  upon  the  rail 
should  be  constant  reminders  that  one  little 
neglect  may  make  a  horrible  disaster.  We 
can  hear  the  poor  operator  say,  "O,  I  wish 
that  newspaper  had  never  been  in  this 
tower,"  and  the  poor  flagman  crying  out, 
"Why  didn't  I  throw  off  the  fuse  and  not 
depend  upon  the  operator  to  stop  No.  3?" 

Do  it  now,  must  take  the  place  of  IVhy 
didn't  I?  Don't  try  to  save  fuses  when  in 
a  danger  zone.  Stop  when  it  says  stop  and 
be  cautious  when  it  says  be  cautious. 

These  are  facts  in  railroading  that  should 
be  observed,  and  we  must  observe  them. 
The  facts  are  for  all,  not  for  a  few.'  With 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  railway 
equipment  that  goes  into  the  running  and 
operating  of  trains,  we  have  got  to  have 
a  MAN.  And  when  we  say  man,  we  mean 
much.  To  man,  means  to  fortify,  to  take 
care  of,  to  man-age,  which  we  take  also 
to  mean  to  man  in  safety. 

Realizing  our  responsibility  at  all  times 
when  in  service,  then  concentrate,  hold  and 
retain,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  run  trains 
in  safety  under  all  conditions. 

We  were  glad  to  read  of  the  700  cheering 
our  former  ^president,  Lucius  Tuttle,  at  a 
banquet  of  Puritan  Lodge  621,  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Sunday,  February  4, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Ford  hall,  Boston. 
Mr.  Tuttle  was  titled  at  this  banquet  as 
the  Great  Old  Roman  of  the  Railroad. 
There  were  many  grand  speakers  at  this 
grand  banquet,  including  President  Melvin 
O.  Adams  of  the  B.  R.  B.  &  L.  R.  R., 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston,  Frederick  J. 
MacLeod,  chairman  of  the  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners,  Major  Thomas  L. 
Walsh,  representing  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  Charles  E.  Lee,  general 
superintendent  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  G. 
H.  Sines,  vice-president  of  the  B.  of  R.  T., 
and  Chester  A.  Merrill,  past  president  of 
the  Lodge,  who  acted  as  toastmaster. 

During  the  January  cold  snap  our 
thoughts  were  of  our  friends  in  the  South- 
land. We  thought  of  Richmond  and  the 
rich  time  we  had  with  that  jolly  bunch. 
Then  Charleston.  We  fellows  up  here  will 
never  get  over  it,  that  Charleston  feed  and 


entertainment.  We  can't  help  but  think  of 
the  kindly  feeling  caused  by  that  trip 
South.  If  the  same  feeling  should  become 
contagious  between  man  and  man  all 
through  the  North  and  South,  what  a 
happy  place  we  would  be  in.  It  is  possible 
to  have  this  fraternal  spirit.  Well,  brothers, 
let's  make  it  so.  Why  not  put  into  prac- 
tice the  example  set  us  by  our  southern 
brothers  and  sisters? 

The  Lawrence  strike  is  a  horrible  occur- 
rence. That  word  "strike"  has  a  serpent's 
sting  attached  to  it.  We  can  hear  the  letter 
"S"  sizzle.  It  ^ems  at  this  writing  hard 
to  tell  who  is  to  blame  for  this  mix-up. 
Wc  feel  that  both  sides  are  to  blame.  All 
we  can  get  is  from  the  daily  papers,  and 
the  more  we  read  the  farther  we  seem  to 
get  from  the  real  facts.  Secretaries  of 
peace  are  needed,  not  secretaries  of  strikes. 
Lawrence  has  the  finest  mill  properties  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  they  can't  be  run,  and  run  to 
make  every  one  happy.  O,  mill  owners  and 
operatives — yes,  men  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness— let's  stop  our  foolishness  and  work 
our  best  and  pay  our  best  and  play  our 
best.  The  United  States  is  a  big  work- 
shop. Why  not  look  at  this  thing  in  a 
modern  way  and  work  this  modern  ma- 
chinery as  modern  men  should?  Has  the 
modern     machinery    exceeded     the     man? 

Brothers  of  the  O.  R.  C,  let's  take  an- 
other notch  in  our  belts,  drop  some  old 
things  that  are  not  doing  us  any  good,  and 
modernize  ourselves,  get  in  tune  with  the 
band  and  play  and  sing  the  new  song  en- 
titled "Success  to  Every  Industry  in  the 
United  States." 

Calamity  howlers,  kickers,  fault-finders, 
and  those  who  are  feady  to  stir  up  strife, 
should  form  an  organization  by  themselves 
and  fight  it  out  on  calamity  lines.  If  we 
must  have  howlers,  let  them  be  howlers  for 
success.  C.  E.  Graves. 


Hamlet.  N.  C. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  brother  con- 
ductors over  the  country  generally  know 
where  this  Division  is?  It's  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  southwestern  border  county  of 
Richmond,  among  the  sandhills  and  long- 
leaf  pine,  and  no  doubt  the  central  spot  of 
the  great  ozone  health  belt.  This  Division 
takes  its  name  from  the  young  and  grow- 
ing city  of  Hamlet,  a  town  on  the  second 
division  of  the  great  Seaboard  Air  Line 
system.  The  Seaboard  runs  in  from  four 
directions,  and  the  N.  &  S.  C.  has  its 
northern  terminus  and  general  offices  here; 
also  the  Rockingham  railroad  runs  by  here. 
Hamlet,  from  the  Seaboard's  point  of  view, 
is  the  busiest  point  on  the  Seaboard,  as  it 
is  the  point  of  distribution  for  the  whole 
road  in  all  directions;  perhaps  the  largest 
transfer  shed  in  the  South  is  here,  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  men  in  working  up  mer- 
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chandise  cars  for  all  over  the  country. 
The  offices  of  superintendent,  two  train- 
masters, four  roadmasters,  master  carpen- 
ter, general  superintendent  of  dining  car 
service,  dispatchers  and  numerous  others 
are  located  here.  In  fact,  the  town,  of 
about  3,000  people,  is  kept  up  by  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  and,  of  course,  like  all 
other  railroad  centers,  the  "high-price  bug" 
has  offices  here  also.  It  is  the  finest  place 
in  the  world  for  a  co-operative  store  oper- 
ated by  the  railroad  people.  Also  if  any 
of  our  brothers  in  the  frozen  North  want 
to  get  rich  and  be  their  own  boss,  just 
come  down  and  go  into  the  poultry  and- 
vegetable  business.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
market  for  produce  and  garden  truck  in 
the  land.  Considerably  over  nine-tenths  of 
the  above  named  stuff  consumed  here  is 
shipped  in — could  much  easier  be  raised  in 
the  fertile  sandy  land  all  around  town. 

Now  as  to  the  membership  of  this  Divi- 
sion. It  is  the  best — about  sixty  of  the 
nicest,  most  friendly  men  on  any  railroad, 
always  giving  the  glad  hand  to  any  O.  R. 
C.   stranger   that   comes  into   our   district. 

The  good  Lord  has  called  on  us  for  three 
of  our  members  recently:  Brothers  R.  M. 
Page,  F.  K.  Finch  and  Ballard  Davie,  all 
true  and  tried. 

We  have  something  that  we  are  all  very 
proud  of,  and  that  is  our  burial  benefit 
fund,  kept  up  by  assessment;  one  hundred 
dollars  being  paid  to  a  brother  or  a 
brother's  wife  upon  the  death  of  either, 
which  costs  each  member  about  $2  each 
death.  J.  E.  Wager. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

To  members  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors:  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make, 
and  wish  to  have  all  members  interested 
write  me  their  views  on  same:  First,  that 
we  form  a  company  capitalized  at  $50,000, 
$1  per  share,  to  handle,  own  and  operate 
a  hotel  or  hotels  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego,  or  other  towns  de- 
cided on ;  this  stock  to  be  sold  exclusively 
to  railroad  men;  a  board  of  managers  to 
be  elected,  they  to  select  suitable  men  to 
conduct  the  business,  also  agents  to  do  ad- 
vertising, etc.  The  company  can  lease 
three  or  four  100-room  new  buildings  and 
furnish  well  for  $100  per  room,  and  start 
off  out  of  debt;  and  if  handled  as  any 
other  business  should  be,  we  can,  by  the 
time  the  big  Panama  Exposition  closes  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  have  a 
handsome  profit  on  our  investment.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  the  brains  and 
energy  devoted  to  the  handling  of  trains 
and  engines  on  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  applied  profitably  to  other  pur- 
suits in  life.  A  man  need  not  resign  his 
position  from  railroad  service  because  he 
has  stock  in  a  hotel  company.  This  would 
be  no  wild-cat  mining  scheme,  and  every 


stockholder  in  the  company  will  have  a 
voice  in  its  management.  I  stand  ready  to 
take  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  this  stock,  and  hope  to  hear  from 
others  who  are  interested,  who  may  ad- 
dress me  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  care 
Kennebec  Hotel.  S.  S.  Stewart. 


Highland  Park.  111. 

The  following  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  for  the  month  ended 
January  31,  1912: 

0.  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


DIV.  AMT. 

36 $  12.00 


45. 
161. 
175. 
-227. 
282. 


20.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


DIV.  AMT. 

3a3 $    5.00 

474 12.00 

493 12.00 


Total....  $112.00 


L.   A.   TO  0.  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


DIV. 
39. 

107. 
199. 


AMT. 
.$      6.00 

.      5.00 
4.00 


DIV. 

203. 


AMT. 
.$     3.00 


Total....  $  18.00 

SUMMARY. 

Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  R.  T $2,345.26 

Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E 1,839.39 

Grand  Lodge   B.  of  L.  E 1,999.57 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C 820.00 

B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 12.00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 112.00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 62.00 

G.  I.  A.  to  B.  L.  E.  Lodges 33.50 

L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges....  20.00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Divisions 18.00 

From  Div.  84,  G.  I.  A.,  for  furnish- 
ing a  room 50.00 

Dividend  on  Carhartt  stock 14.00 

From  a  member  of  the  B.  R.  T., 

St.  Louis,  Mo 5.00 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C.  1.00 

Alfred  S.  Lunt,  No.  456,  B.  R.T..  1.00 

Rubie  Hill,  No.  530,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. .  1.00 

Ray  E.  Smith,  No.  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  1.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  No.  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

C.  S.  McKay,  No.  119,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

W.  J.  Van  Hees,  No.  193,  B.  of  L.  E.  2.00 

D.  B.  Waite,  No.  68,  O.  R.  C 1.00 


$7,339.72 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  quilt  from  Division  No.  293,  G.  I.  A., 
Hoisington,  Kan. 

One  quilt  from  Division  No.  227,  L.  A.  to 
O.  R.  C,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and   Manager. 


Goodland.  Kan. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  worry 
about  the  fact  that  many  general  chairmen 
are  being  called  to  account  for  their 
stewardship.  The  honest  general  chair- 
man, whether  he  is  getting  a  salary  or  not. 
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need  not  pay  any  attention;  it  is  the  fel- 
low who  is  getting  a  good  salary  and  who 
is  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  building  his 
"fences"  and  taking  care  of  favorites  that 
the  membership  is  after  with  a  sharp  stick. 

Some  of  the  good  brothers  howl  about 
abiding  by  "majority  rule."  How  much 
majority  rule  are  we  getting  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  our 
business  is  done  by  minority  rule?  How 
often  is  any  matter  of  importance  passed 
through  a  Division  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
that  Division?  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  car- 
ried by  at  least  three  out  of  five  votes ;  but 
that  is  not  always  a  fair  deal.  The  mem- 
bers who  may  be  unable  to  attend  that  par- 
ticular meeting  may  be  the  ones  most 
vitally  interested  in  that  particular  thing 
that  was  voted  upon. 

While  it  is  possible  for  salaried  chairmen 
to  go  about  fixing  up  deals  by  which  their 
friends  may  be  elected  as  committeemen, 
it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  the  best  for 
the  money  in  that  line  ot  business.  The 
same  applies  to  delegates.  Until  such  time 
as  we  adopt  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  we  are  going  to  have  the  same 
trouble.  When  delegates  are  elected  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  a  Division, 
instead  of  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  pres- 
ent at  a  Division  meeting,  then  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  the  best  material  for  that 
position,  and  the  fact  that  he  may  be  in 
or  out  of  service  will  have  no  bearing.  He 
will  be  elected  because  the  majority  be- 
lieve him  to  be  honest .  and  capable.  Of 
course,  mistakes  >yill  be  made  under  any 
plan,  but  under  this  plan  there  will  not  be 
so  many  "mistakes"  drawing  seven  per  at 
the  Grand  Division,  and  that  will  be  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for. 

While  it  has  been  a  hard  task  to  get  the 
present  schedules  from  the  railroad  com- 
panies, I  believe  that  it  has  been  still 
harder  to  keep  them  to  live  up  to  the  sched- 
ules, for  most  of  the  complaints  we  hear 
of  are  in  regard  to  violations.  We  hear 
the  same  story  coming  from  all  committees, 
although  the  general  chairmen  may  say 
that  conditions  "never  were  better." 

Many  times  the  men  are  accused  of  vio- 
lations of  the  schedule,  but  the  funny  thing 
about  that  is  that  when  the  men  violate 
the  schedule  it  does  not  cost  anything  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  paid,  but  when  the 
company  violates  a  schedule  provision  some 
fellow  is  not  getting  what  he  earned.  That 
is  what  makes  so  much  soreness,  and  the 
companies  can  plan  from  now  until  dooms- 
day to  get  the  employes  to  vote  with  them 
and  it  will  fail  until  such  time  as  they  play 
fair  at  all  times. 

It  will  not  win  anything  to  have  the  gen- 
eral officers  promise  all  things  and  then  al- 
low the  local  men  to  get  away  with  the 
goods. 


It  is  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  letters 
wherein  some  of  the  brothers  weep  over 
the  old  conductor.  That  is  not  good  form. 
If  you  take  care  of  the  old  conductors  by 
extending  the  age  limit,  what  will  become 
of  the  "student"  who  has  rolled  cigarettes 
for  seventy-eight  days?  J.T.Joyce. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

As  it  has  been  some  time  since  anything^ 
has  appeared  in  the  Conductor  from  Divi- 
sion 326,  or  in  fact  from  any  Division  in 
this  territory,  it  is  about  time  somebody 
from  this  district  was  getting  busy,  as  there 
is  at  least  one  glaring  evil  being  practiced 
on  the  men  in  freight  service  in  this  terri- 
tory that  is  having  a  very  injurious  effect 
on  the  earnings  of  the  men  who  are  paying 
the  freight,  or  rather  helping  to  pay  it. 

The  practice  I  have  in  mind  is  the  prac- 
tice of  double-heading  freight  trains.  As 
is  well  known,  the  class  of  engines  used 
in  this  district  are  the  heaviest  freight  en- 
gines built.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to- 
see  in  the  summer  months  two  of  these 
monster  engines  coupled  ahead  of  eighty 
G.  L.  hoppers  of  coal,  which  means 
better  than  six  thousand  tons  of  freight 
for  one  conductor  with  three  brakemen  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and  after  cross- 
ing the  line  into  Ohio  one  brakeman  is 
taken  off,  leaving  him  with  two  men  on  a 
train  of  this  size. 

There  is  another  class  of  runs  on  these 
same  lines  where  three  engines  are  being 
used  to  each  train,  which  practice  has  re- 
duced our  crews  about  one-third,  as  two- 
small  engines  were  always  used  on  this  end 
of  our  lines. 

Here  is  what  has  got  the  boys  guessing 
in  this  end  of  the  Eastern  Association  ter- 
ritory: Along  about  July,  1910,  what 
amounted  to  about  a  6  per  cent  increase 
was  obtained,  since  which  time  the  tonnage 
has  been  increased  about  75  per  cent,  and 
if  all  double-headers  were  run  it  would 
amount  to  100  per  cent;  for  the  life  of 
them  they  cannot  see  where  they  did  not 
get  a  reduction  instead  of  a  raise — from  a 
tonnage  standpoint. 

We  on  this  end  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  other  territories  affected  by  this  grow- 
ing evil,  as  it  is  termed  here,  with  a  view 
to  trying  to  arrange  or  rather  of  trying  to- 
center  our  ideas  on  some  plan  of  action 
that  would  relieve  us  to  some  extent  from! 
this  growing  practice. 

We  on  this  end  have  been  watching  with 
interest  the  different  opinions  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  in  the  Conductor  in  re^rd  to- 
the  salaried  chairman  question  that  is  now 
being   discussed   at   some   length   by   very 
able  writers  from  the  different  systems.  We  - 
have  had  a  salaried  chairman  on  our  lines- 
for  the  last  two  years  and  I  for  one  would 
hate  to  see  the  position  abolished,  as  I  think: 
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in  time  it  will  be  the  most  important  office 
in  our  organization.  While  it  is  true  that 
he  could  stand  a  little  more  work  than  the 
different  general  managers  think  he  would 
be  able  to  stand  at  the  present  time,  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  these  gentle- 
men recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  electing  big,  strong  m  n  for  this 
office  and  will  then  agree  that  a  little  more 
work  will  probably  keep  them  out  of  devil- 
ment ;  and,  brothers,  it  is  a  big  help  to  have 
the  right  man  get  among  the  men,  as  there 
are  always  points  to  be  explained  to  the 
membership  that  he  should  put  himself  in 


concerns  the  entire  system  and  all  are 
benefited  and  one  Division  pays  the  freight. 
This  overcomes  that  feature;  this  one  fea- 
ture alone  ought  to  make  all  see  clearly 
the  good  sense  in  retaining  the  office  of 
salaried  chairman. 

Now  some  will  say  they  lay  down  on  the 
job.  I  will  say  that  is  your  fault  in  not  get- 
ting the  right  man ;  you  surely  have  one 
man  on  your  system  who  could  fill  your 
office  who  would  not  lay  down  on  you  (that 
is  the  man  for  the  job).  Let  friendship 
cease  when  looking  for  a  man  for  this  of- 
fice and  get  the  best  you  have  and  give  him 
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a  position  to  explain ;  also  it  is  handy  for 
the  local  chairman  to  be  always  able  to 
reach  the  man  he  has  to  look  to  for  advice 
and  each  Division  does  not  have  the  in- 
dividual expense  that  it  would  otherwise 
have,  as  there  are  always  some  Divisions 
laying  back  to  let  the  others  do  the  work, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  a  matter  that 


a  good  trial  and  then  lay  back  and  watch 
results,  which  will  not  be  long  coming.  An- 
other feature:  He  should  be  able  to  do  a 
world  of  good  in  setting  traps  with  which 
to  catch  these  young  conductors.  I  would 
ask  you  to  all  get  one,  help  him  all  you  can, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  how 
long  he  will  stay.  Crab. 
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Pottsville,  Pa. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
heard  from  Division  416  and  I  will  write  a 
few  words.  On  December  24,  1911,  we  held 
our  installation  ceremonies  and  our  annual 
banquet.  Brother  Mason  and  Brother 
Breene  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  acted  as  our  in- 
stalling officers  and  did  their  work  very 
creditably.  Brother  Mason  is  one  of  those 
big-hearted  O.  R.  C.  men  who  seem  to 
have  their  whole  heart  and  soul  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Order,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  his  worthy  assistant,  Brother 
Breene.  Our  banquet  was  held  at  the  Park 
hotel  and  was  a  credit  to  our  committee  and 
to  the  hotel  management.  We  had  quite  a 
number  of  visiting  brothers  from  other 
Divisions,  and  I  think  they  all  returned 
home  satisfied  that  they  had  been  royally 
entertained.  Division  416  at  the  present 
time  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and 
we  hope  the  end  of  1912  will  find  us  in  the 
same  condition. 

On  March  31  we  expect  to  hold  a 
"Fifth- Sunday  meeting"  in  Pottsville,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  O.  R.  C,  B.  of  R.  T. 
and  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  and  expect  a  very 
large  attendance,  as  this  is  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  to  be  held  in  Pottsville  for 
some  time. 

I  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  visiting 
brothers  who  may  happen  to  be  in  this  lo- 
cality, as  they  will  always  find  our  latch- 
string  hanging  in  a  prominent  place. 

R.  L.  Miller. 


Anaconda,  Mont. 

I  note  the  instructions  at  the  head  of 
this  department  to  concentrate  our  views 
on  the  general  welfare  of  the  Order;  that 
is  what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  at  this 
time.  Just  a  few  words  about  the  general 
chairman.  I  notice  some  brothers  remark 
that  the  general  chairman  does  not  keep 
himself  cognizant  of  the  wants  of  the  rank 
and  file.  Now,  brothers,  your  committee- 
men or  general  chairmen  are  not  tele- 
pat  hists.  Each  brother  under  their  juris- 
diction should  write  his  wants,  wishes  and 
grievances  to  his  aforesaid  servants,  who 
in  turn  will  have  something  tangible  to 
work  on.  The  duties  of  a  general  chair- 
man make  him  a  "go-between"  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters;  and  if  he  has  not 
a  strong,  firm,  tenable  deck  to  stand  on,  he 
will  be  washed  overboard  by  the  current 
of  public  opinion  and  ill  wind  of  his  own 
brothers. 

Now  for  the  old  conductor.  Since  the 
time  the  Almighty  decreed  that  every 
human  being  must  work  for  a  living  it  has 
been  up  to  certain  people  to  provide  work 
for  others — that  is  what  I  propose  to  do 
at  this  time.  I  am  going  to  advocate  the 
building  by  the  government  of  the  greatest 
railroad  in  the  world — an  electric  railroad, 
to  start  from  a  point  near  San  Francisco 


and  run  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska  to  its 
most  northern  point,  making  connections 
with  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Southern  Pacific, 
Western  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Northern 
Pacific,  C.  M.  &  P.  S..  the  Great  Northern, 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Make  the  same  traffic  agreements 
as  exist  between  other  roads.  The  water 
will  always  carry  the  most  freight  tonnage 
on  account  of  the  cheap  rates,  but  there 
are  millions  of  people  with  a  weak  stomach 
who  would  rather  ride  on  a  train,  an  elec- 
tric train,  with  all  modern  conveniences 
and  safety  appliances  known  to  humanity 
Where  is  the  power  to  come  from?  Har- 
ness the  streams  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  like  the  corporations  are  doing 
on  the  east  side,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient 
power  build  immense  power  plants  right 
at  the  coal  mines  in  Alaska.  We  know 
there  are  mountains  of  coal  there,  that  i& 
very  easily  accessible.  The  corporations 
know  it,  too;  they  are  fighting  tooth  and 
nail  to  get  possession  of  them.  That  coal 
belongs  to  all  American  citizens.  Whynol 
utilize  it  to  develop  that  great  country  so 
rich  in  minerals  that  has  hardly  been 
scratched  yet? 

Why  should  the  steel  mills  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  the  iron  mines  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  our  own  copper  plant  (the 
largest  in  the  world)  be  running  at  65  per 
cent  of  their  capacity  when  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  consume  their  entire  produc* 
tion  and  the  world's  surplus  in  building 
this  great  railway,  the  U.  S.  C.  &  A.? 
Put  the  old  engineer  and  the  old  conductor 
in  the  "cab"  of  this  great  railway,  give  the 
worthy  brother  of  40  or  over  the  pref- 
erence over  all  other  applicants.  It  does 
not  matter  if  he  has  only  one  good  leg  or 
one  good  hand ;  if  his  eyes  and  intellect  are 
still  keen,  his  past  experience  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  public  in  this  service,  and 
there  will  be  many  other  positions  for  the 
old  worthy — such  as  sleeping  car  and 
dining  car  conductors — that  they  can  fill 
admirably. 

Who  is  going  to  run  this  railroad?  A 
commission  board,  the  same  as  a  board  of 
directors  on  other  roads.  I  nominate 
Brother  Garretson  for  chairman  of  the 
board.  And  we  can  trust  that  he  will  do 
no  injustice  to  an  old  worthy. 

George  Washington  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  father  of  his  country,  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  the  father  of  emancipation, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  father  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  would  to  glory  if 
President  Taft  would  go  down  still  further 
in  history  as  the  father  of  the  "Great  West 
Coast  Railway." 

How  will  it  be  financed?  Why,  there  is 
a  million  dollars  a  week  going  into  the 
postal  savings  banks  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent ;  raise  the  rate  to  4  or  5  per  cent  and 
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you  won't  be  able  to  use  all  the  money. 
Then  there  are  bonds  or  greenbacks  and 
many  other  ways  possible.  The  West 
Coast  railroad  would  not  be  a  competitor 
with  any  railroad,  but  would  be  a  feeder 
to  all.  Let  the  established  roads  have  the 
local  business  which  they  cover  at  present. 

The  government  doesn't  want  all  rail- 
roads. I  don't  think  it  could  handle  them 
at  all,  nor  do  I  think  it  could  handle  the 
telegraph  lines  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
people  as  well  as  the  corporations  do  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  be  hard  to  improve 
the  situation,  in  my  opinion. 

This  great  railroad  would  have  no  fifty- 
thousand  dollar  men  on  its  pay  roll;  it 
would  have  no  watered  stock  to  pay  divi- 
dends on ;  it  would  have  no  foreign  dukes 
to  support,  except  those  who  take  the  pick 
and  shovel  and  spike  maul  in  their  hands 
and  earn  their  living.  With  these  handi- 
caps eliminated  it  could  pay  wages  suf- 
ficient to  the  American  standard  of  living, 
and  in  a  short  time  establish  a  pension  bu' 
reau  that  would  draw  crimson  to  the  faces 
of  the  marble  statues  of  Wall  Street. 

Since  I  commenced  to  write  this  article 
a  daily  paper  came  to  me  with  a  special 
message  of  the  President  to  congress  rec- 
ommending that  the  government  buy  and 
complete  the  Alaska  Central  railroad,  then 
lease  it  to  private  interests.  Cheer  him 
on,  brothers,  but  talk  him  out  of  the  leas- 
ing part  of  it.  Do  the  work  of  private  in- 
terests as  well  as  the  general  public.  The 
brotherhoods  will  furnish  men  to  run  i1 
and  run  it  for  a  profit  to  the  government, 
the  same  as  they  are  doing  for  corpora- 
tions. For  instance,  Brother  W.  D.  Can- 
tillon  of  the  North  Western  and  Brother 
C.  F.  Murphy  of  the  B.  A.  &  P.  The 
latter,  who  has  been  with  us  but  a  short 
time,  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  true  blue 
and  is  making  a  record  for  efficiency  and 
just  treatment  that  is  second  to  none. 

Who  would  have  thought  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  when  J.  J.  Hill  was  driving  a 
wood  cart  around  St.  Paul,  that  today  he 
would  be  the  controlling  factor  in  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  property?  How  did  he 
do  it?  He  says,  by  luck  and  opportunity. 
I  will  add,  by  a  strong  will  power.  Now, 
if  all  the  fifty  thousand  conductors,  the 
hundred  thousand  trainmen  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  enginemen  will  exercise  their  will 
power  on  their  congressmen,  and  they  in 
turn  with  the  President,  we  will  have  this 
great  railroad  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  old  and  the  young  brotherhood  men  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  the 
manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  stockman, 
the  wool  grower,  the  cotton  grower,  and* 
professional  men,  the  connecting  lines  and 
all  the  people  in  general. 

The  government  is  making  forest  re- 
serves and  geological  surveys  partly  for 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  greatly  to 


the  interest  of  corporations.  It  is  making 
a  great  effort  to  get  water  on  partly  arid 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  Why 
not  lend  its  aid  in  constructing  this  great 
trunk  line  railroad,  which  will  enhance  the 
wealth  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  great  commonwealth,  Canada,  and 
perhaps  the  world?  The  efficacy  and  ef- 
ficiency of  electric  power  has  been  dem- 
onstrated beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
This  little  railroad,  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pa- 
cific, whose  tonnage  exceeds  all  others  for 
the  mileage,  is  now  transforming  from 
steam  to  electricity;  the  power  is  generated 
some  two  hundred  miles  distant;  the  loss 
of  power  in  transmission  is  hardly  notice- 
able. An  electric  spark  flashed  in  London 
is  immediately  seen  in  New  York.  Why 
couldn't  power  generated  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Yukon  be  utilized  from  Cape  Nome  to 
San  Francisco?  A  coast  trunk  line  with 
an  array  of  nine  transcontinental  trunk  line 
connections  would  inevitably  get  all  the 
business  it  could  handle  in  a  very  short 
time.  Just  think,  a  man  could  get  on  a 
train  in  New  Orleans.  Denver,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Washington,  New  York,  Quebec 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  many 
other  places  and  with  one  or  two  changes 
he  would  land  in  Cape  Nome. 

F.  S.  Savage. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

Much  is  being  said  in  the  columns  of 
the  Conductor  relative  to  the  proposition 
of  materially  reducing  the  expenses  of 
holding  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  Grand 
Division.  This  is  a  question  of  consider- 
able moment  and  should  be  very  carefully 
considered.  The  confines  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  is 
co-extensive  with  that  of  North  America — 
from  the  Arctic  ocean  on  the  north  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  I  notice  in  the  February 
Conductor  that  the  directory  shows  a 
round  600  Divisions  of  the  Order.  Each 
Division  is  entitled  to  a  delegate  and  an 
alternate,  so  that  in  order  to  accommodate 
600  delegates  seated  at  tables  a  large  audi- 
torium is  absolutely  necessary,  and  there 
should*  also  be  a  lobby  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  600  alternates  who  are  en- 
titled by  law  to  be  there  if  they  see  fit. 
Surely  this  makes  a  very  large  and  un- 
wieldy concourse  of  people.  I  have  been  in 
the  Grand  Division  when  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  a  delegate  and  understand  what  he 
said  unless  I  were  luckily  very  near  to  him. 
I  claim  that  every  delegate  should  be  in  a 
position  to  hear  every  word  that  is  spoken. 
How  can  he  vote  intelligently  on  a  ques- 
tion unless  he  does?  But  peradventure, 
you  say,  all  questions  of  vitality  are  passed 
on  by  the  committee  on  jurisprudence  and 
either  approved  or  disapproved  by  them  in 
advance  and  are  invariably  disposed  of  in 
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accordance  with  their  suggestions.  You 
will  admit  that,  won't  you?  Then  tell  me 
why  not  let  the  committee  on  jurisprudence 
meet  and  make  the  laws,  and  do  away  with 
this  great  expense  of  the  present  way  of 
holding  our  Grand  Division  meetings?  Ah, 
but  what  a  howl  we  hear  all  over  the  land 
from  the  delegates  who  go  to  the  Grand 
Division  meetings  every  two  years.  Why? 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  it  deprives 
them  of  their  long  looked  for  and  delight- 
fully anticipated  joy  ride  and  grand  outing 
at  somebody  else's  expense. 

Listen.  Suppose  that  each  and  every 
Division  of  the  Order  should  select  and 
elect  its  delegate  and  alternate  now  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  positively  elect  ten  dele- 
gates and  ten  alternates,  and  specify  the 
identical  years  they  are  to  attend.  That 
would  divide  up  these  enjoyable  vacations 
and  also  would  change  the  personnel  of  the 
jurisprudence  committee,  with  the  result, 
perhaps,  that  members  of  the  Order  would 
then  say,  "Let  us  hold  our  biennial  sessions 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  where  the  grand  offices 
are,  and  curtail  the  certainly  over-large  ex- 
penses." Where  it  now  costs  us  $100,000 
it  can  and  should  be  reduced  at  least  one- 
half.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  if  not 
better,  to  limit  the  representation  to  one 
delegate  for  each  500  members.  In  other 
words,  to  divide  up  the  territory  either  into 
districts  or  by  systems.  Some  of  our  con- 
ductors are  favoring  system  representation, 
while  others  believe  that  district  represen- 
tation would  be  more  satisfactory. 

There  is  another  element  of  discontent 
among  some  of  our  conductors,  who  are 
now  connected  with  the  Germany  Central 
system.  They  are  men  who  are  away  past 
the  age  lirnit,  and  never  can  again  be  in 
actual  service,  but  still  have  their  love  for 
the  grand  old  Order  that  they  labored  so 
hard  for  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  some 
of  them  are  men  who,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  their  faithfulness  and  fidelity,  this 
Order  might  not  have  been  at  the  very  head 
of  all  other  labor  organizations,  a  position 
of  merit  which  it  now  occupies.  These 
brothers  feel,  and  justly  so,  I  think,  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  assessments 
for  expenses  for  movements  from  •  which 
they  derive  no  benefit  nor  ever  will  derive 
any  benefit  therefrom.  For  instance,  what 
benefits  will  an  ex-conductor  derive  from 
legislation  and  the  maintenance  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  at  our  state  capitals? 
What  possible  benefit  does  he  have  in  a 
protective  fund?  He  will  never  again  be 
in  a  position  where  the  strike  fund  will 
benefit  him;  he  has  already  paid  his  share. 
The  membership  has  seemed  to  forget  that 
they,  too,  are  getting  older  each  day  and 
they  may  also  become  enrolled  with  the 
Germany  Central.  Let  the  young  man  of 
today,  who  starts  in  with  a  job  that  now 
pays  him  over  $100  per  month,  which  the 


old  man  for  doing  would  possibly  secure 
$65,  pay  for  those  things  which  only  benefit 
himself,  and  exempt  the  old  man  from  pay- 
ment of  assessments  that  he  can  illy  a^ord 
to  pay.  B.  F.  Osborn. 


Pittsburft.  Pa. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Order  to  take  up  and  discuss  matters 
political,  nor  do  the  laws  of  the  Order  al- 
low it;  this,  however,  applies  only  when 
taken  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term  partisan  politics — just  as  religious  dis- 
cussions are  forbidden,  yet  the  word  of 
God  is  written  all  through  the  work  and 
principles  of  the  Order.  Taken  in  its 
broader  sense  and  in  any  way  possible 
every  laudable  effort  toward  civic  and  social 
betterment,  as  every  real  advance  made  in 
this  direction  lifts  the  wage  worker  to  a 
higher  plane,  and  the  conductor,  who  is 
himself  a  wage  worker,  shares  in  the  gain. 
We  sometimes  need  some  good  wholesome 
laws  to  protect  us  from  our  self-inflicted 
friends,  and  this  is,  after  all,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  politics  treated  ethically. 

Of  doctrinaires  we  have  many  and, 
taken  in  its  mildest  form,  they  are  usually 
impotent  for  good  or  bad.  The  name  was 
first  applied  to  a  class  of  French  politicians 
about  1815,  who  had  no  regard  for  prac- 
tical considerations  and  were  only  political 
theorists.  The  theorists  differ  widely,  few 
of  them  agreeing ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  vision- 
ary and  impractical,  but  very  often  they  are 
dangerous,  as  has  been  shown  in  some  of 
our  labor  disputes,  and  harmful  to  the 
very  cause  they  pretend  to  espouse.  This 
also  applies  to  some  of  our  so-called  labor 
organizations  that  are  never  helpful,  but 
always  destructive.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  go  back  and  look  up  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  strikes  in  recent  years ; 
riot  running  wild,  property  destroyed, 
heads  smashed  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  forced  to  club  them  back  to  a  decent 
regard  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  their 
fellow  man.  Not  one  of  these  strikes  was 
won.  The  leaders,  or,  rather,  agitators, 
pulled  down  a  good  fat  fee  from  the  money 
collected,  and  when  they  had  done  their 
worst  and  the  poor  dupes  had  to  go  back 
on  the  best  terms  they  could  get — some,  not 
all— the  agitators  began  looking  around  for 
some  more  "easy  money."  It  mattered 
nothing  to  them  how  much  suffering  they 
caused  by  their  feudal-age  methods,  know- 
ing no  law  but  their  own  sweet  will,  no 
right  but  to  accomplish  their  own  selfish 
ends.  Did  their  vicious  methods  reflect  on 
no  one  but  themselves,  we  would  not  need 
concern  ourselves  about  it;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  always 
loudly  advertise  themselves  as  organized 
labor  leaders,  their  methods  reflect  on  legiti- 
mate and  honorably  conducted  organiza- 
tions.    There  are  a  few,  and  thank  God 
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only,  a  few,  who  are  in  the  employing  class 
who,  while  ready  at  ajl  times  to  resort  to 
any  method  or  combination  to  advance 
their  own  interests,  are  opposed  to  any  or- 
ganization of  their  employes  at  all,  except 
where  they  can  use  that  organization  as  an 
asset  in  their  own  business.  Such  as  these 
are  not  slow  to  gather  up  the  filth  scattered 
by  the  vicious  agitator  in  the  name  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  smear  it  on  the  respect- 
able, honorably  conducted  but  independent 
organization. ' 

We  must  admit  that  in  the  past  some 
damnable  acts  of  lawlessness  have  been 
pulled  off  in  the  name  of  organized  labor, 
some  so  bad  that  even  the  perpetrators  had 
to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  for  or- 
ganized labor  to  condone,  such  acts,  much 
less  defend  them,  is  to  lay  itself  open  to 
deserved  censure  and  very  unpleasant 
criticism. 

As  a  rule,  the  wretches  who  go  about 
with  bombs,  dynamite  and  the  bludgeon 
assassinating  their  fellow  man  and  destroy- 
ing valuable  property,  when  caught  try  to 
enlist  the  S)rmpathy  of  honorable  men  by 
denying  their  guilt  and  raising  the  cry  that 
the  life  of  organized  labor  is  at  stake  and 
its  friends  must  contribute  to  their  defense, 
get  up  monster  demonstrations  in  their  be- 
half and  raise  Cain  generally  in  order  that 
the  courts  may  be  intimidated  and  a  full 
and  fair  trial  prevented.  These  same  tac- 
tics were  pursued  in  the  McNamara  case 
until  it  was  found  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  escaping  conviction.  Now  we  all 
know,  after  all  the  hullabaloo  about  their 
innocence  and  organized  labor  being  as- 
sailed, what  the  facts  really  were. 

There  is  a  more  or  less  numerous  class, 
commonly  called  agitators,  but  who  are 
really  social  parasites,  who  insist  on  fasten- 
ing themselves  on  organized  labor  and  fat- 
tening on  the  substance  they  can  get  out 
of  it,  who  have  no  right  to  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  or  representing  honest  labor,  who 
are  usually  responsible  for  this  damnable 
work  and  should  be  eliminated,  and  when 
caught  at  their  dirty  work  be  made  to  stand 
trial  the  same  as  any  other  crook.  While 
summary  trials,  with  some  ignorant  bar- 
room politician  sitting  as  magistrate,  mak- 
ing his  own  laws  or  acting  as  his  own  jury, 
may  convict  an  innocent  man,  there  is  not 
one  case  in  one  million  when  tried  in  op.en 
court  with  all  the  law  machinery  in  oper- 
ation that  an  innocent  man  is  convicted, 
and  it  does  not  require  $100,000  nor  $50,000 
lawyers,  either,  to  defend  an  innocent  man. 
The  fact  that  such  enormous  sums  are 
called  for  is  evidence  on  the  face  of  it  that 
the  case  is  a  desperate  one  and  calls  for 
desperate  efforts  to  escape  conviction.  The 
law  presumes  every  man  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  and  the  burden  of  the  proof 
is  on  the  prosecution.  Any  good  $5,000 
lawyer  can  easily  riddle  false  or  malicious 


testimony,  and  it  is  only  the  guilty  man 
who  needs  the  $100,000  lawyer  with  another 
$100,000  on  the  side  for  incidentals  which, 
in  such  cases,  are  expensive. 

Now,  brother  O.  R.  C  men,  we  have  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  best  organizations  on 
God's  footstool,  conducted  by  as  honorable, 
clean  and  efficient  a  set  of  officers  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  Let  us  keep  it  so.  If 
we  find  a  worthy  man  or  cause  in  any  other 
organization  in  trouble,  let  us  stand  by 
them  loyally;  but  where  lawlessness,  riot, 
bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  property 
is  resorted  to.  let  us  keep  hands  off  and 
let  them  condfuct  their  own  funeral.  Let 
us  get  into  politics  enough  to  insist  on  good 
wholesome  laws  that  will  protect  the  wage 
worker  from  the  avarice  of  the  un- 
scrupulous money-grabber  and  one-man 
monopoly.  That  will  safeguard  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  personal  rights,  but  let 
us  stand  by  the  laws  that  stand  for  good 
order  and  the  suppression  of  the  "bucket- 
of-blood  and  knife-to-the-hilt"  orator  and 
those  self-styled  leaders  of  the  Robespiere, 
Couthon  and  St.  Just  class  who,  like  that 
infamous  triumvirate  of  the  reign  of  terror 
following  the  French  revolution,  would 
bring  about  a  repetition  of  the  horrible 
saturnation  of  chopping  off  heads  and 
blood-letting  of  that  time. 

With  the  mere  visionary  who  confines 
himself  to  harangueing  a  crowd  with  harm- 
less sophistry  and  impossible  theories  I 
have  no  fault  to  find,  but  the  dynamite, 
bomb  and  stilleto  advocate  must  be  sup- 
pressed. Even  a  bad  law  is  better  than  no 
law  at  all.  James  B.  Gauss. 


Alexandria,  Va. 

The  old  year,  with  all  its  cares  and  frets, 
with  all  its  pains  and  sorrows,  has  passed 
forever  beyond  the  powers  of  our  control — 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  recall.  We  cannot 
recall  a  word  that  we  have  said,  cannot 
undo  an  act  we  have  wrought,  cannot  calm 
a  storm  that  raged ;  all  that  it  holds  of  our 
lives  of  regret  or  sorrow,  or  wrong,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mighty  Love  that  can 
bring  oil  out  of  the  rock  and  sweet  waters 
out  of  the  bitterest  desert — the  Love  that 
can  make  the  wrong  things  right  and  turn 
mourning  into  laughter,  and  save  for  the 
beautiful  memories,  sweet  and  tender, 
which  linger  like  the  perfume  of  dried  roses 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  year,  that  has  gone. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  mine ; 
now  it  belongs  to  God. 

And  as  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  new  year,  let  us  not  worry  over  it.  The 
year  with  all  its  possible  cares,  its  burdens, 
its  sorrows,  its  perils,  its  poor  performings 
and  its  bitter  mistakes,  is  as  far  beyond  our 
reach  of  mastership  as  its  dead  sister.  The 
sun  will  rise  in  roseate  splendor  or  behind 
a  gloomy  mask  of  weepmg  clouds,  but  it 
will  rise,  and  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
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God.  It  is  God's;  it  may  be  ours.  Save 
for  the  Star  of  Hope  that  gleams  on  its 
brow,  shining  with  tender  promise  into  the 
heart  of  the  present,  I  have  no  possession 
in  it;  all  is  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
same  infinite  love  which  holds  for  us  the 
treasures  of  last  year. 

We  can  trust  all  that  the  year  holds  for 
us  in  the  Love  that  is  wider  than  the  skies 
and  deeper  than  the  seas,  for  whether  we 
will  or  not, — we  must !  So  let  us  think  and 
journey  one  day  at  a  time,  the  strength  of 
which  will  make  our  pilgrimage  joyous  and 
happy. 

Thus,  we  all  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  new  year,  with  an  awful  future  re- 
plete with  facts  and  instinct  with  entities 
about  which  we  know  little.  For  let  the 
heart  cease  its  beatings  or  one  vital  func- 
tion of  this  body  cease  its  office,  and  we 
are  gone — gone  ! — to  grapple  with  the  stern 
truth  of  ages,  at  once  interminable,  incon- 
ceivable, unknown,  "to  be"  or  "not  to  be" 
after  death  is  answered  and  nearly  all  men, 
thoimh  with  different  degrees  of  faith,  are 
lookint?  confidently  for  an  existence  beyond 
the  grave. 

The  idea  of  immortality  has  descended 
down  the  stream  of  human  generations, 
from  the  first  pair  in  Paradise,  for  it  is 
seen  in  the  language,  literature  and  man- 
ners of  every  age,  and  in  the  history,  phil- 
osophy and  poetry  of  all  people.  We  are 
immortal,  and  some  day  that  almighty 
power  which  brought  into  existence  all 
things  will  exercise  that  power,  and  the 
sun  unwheeled  will  drag  along  the  jarring 
heavens  and  refuse  to  shine;  the  stars  will 
hide  their  faces  and  the  moon  will  roll  up 
in  the  heavens  as  red  as  blood  and  hang 
her  crimson  livery  upon  the  wing  of  the 
night;  old  earth  will  tremble  upon  her 
axis  and  huge  mountains  of  woe  will  drift 
and  lodge  upon  her  heart;  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  face  like  a  sun,  clothed  with  clouds 
and  crowned  with  the  rainbow .  shod  with 
wings  of  fire,  will  leave  the  heavens  in  his 
lightning  track,  with  foot  upon  earth  and 
sea;  Time,  father  of  centuries,  and  the 
tomb  builder  of  generations,  will  drop  his 
broken  scvthe,  careen  and  fall  a  giant  in 
ruins. 

So  in  consideration  of  the  awful  fact  of  a 
resurrection  and  of  a  day  of  retribution,  as 
well  as  restitution,  and  of  rewards  and 
punishments  and  the  stupendous  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  us  as  intelligent,  free 
moral  agents,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  salvation  and  future  state  is  condi- 
tioned upon  our  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
mercy  and  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  salva- 
tion, it  behooves  us,  as  intelligent,  rational 
creatures,  to  pause  long  enough  to  think, 
and  by  self-examination  and  scrutiny  in  the 
light  of  revelation,  set  our  spiritual  com- 
pass and  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far 
temptations,     inducements     and     evil     in- 


fluences of  the  past  year  have  driven  us 
from  the  base  of  qorrcct  living,  that  we 
may  amend  our  lives  and  adjust  them  to 
the  highest  moral  standard  of  correct  liv- 
ing, that  our  lives  may  be  more  prolific  of 
service  for  the  Master  and  humanity  by 
following  the  advice  of  the  Great  Apostle, 
when  He  says:  '^Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  honest,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  of  these  things,"  and  what  a  changed 
world  this  would  be  if  this'  advice  were 
taken. 

The  tendency  of  most  of  us  is  to  think 
of  the  two  or  three  stormy  days  in  the 
month,  forgetting  the  twenty-seven  days  of 
bright  and  beautiful  weather.  We  are  prone  • 
to  dwell  upon  the  two  or  three  weeks  of 
sickness  in  the  year,  forgetting  the  fifty 
weeks  of  health,  strength  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body.  We  grieve  over  the  two  or  three 
mean,  selfish  individuals  who  have  treated 
us  badly  and  speak  ill  of  us,  forgetting  the 
many  who  have  treated  us  with  kindness 
and  spoken  favorably  of  us.  We  think  of 
the  dollars  lost  by  mismanagement  and  fail 
to  congratulate  ourselves  for  the  many  that 
have  been  saved  to  us.  We  look  at  the 
chair  made  vacant  by  death,  forgetting  the 
many  that  are  filled.  And  we  often  see  in 
our  brother  a  blemish  of  character  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  because 
of  this  we  fail  to  see  and  appreciate  his 
many  excellent  traits.  We  read  a  book 
and  only  speak  of  its  defects,  overlooking 
entirely  its  many  good  things.  We  go  to 
church  and  listen  to  the  sermon  and  how 
often  are  we  disappointed  if  we  get  nothing 
from  it  to  find  fault  with.  We  go  into  so- 
ciety, into  the  association  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  returning  home  remem- 
ber all  the  disagreeable  things,  forgetting 
all  the  good  and  commendable  things.  We 
all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  find  fault.  It  is 
easy  to  find  fault  with  the  "Captain,"  but 
who  of  us  would  want  to  take  his  place  of 
responsibility? 

The  censorious  spirit  is  always  harmful; 
it  never  helps  a  man  to  find  with  him  the 
better  way.  The  better  way  is  an  ounce  of 
praise  and  gratitude  is  worth  a  ton  of 
fault-finding  and  pessimism.  Now  the 
apostle  would  help  the  complainer  and  the 
grumbler  and  encourage  the  pessimist 
Hence,  the  prescription  for  the  diseased 
mind  and  heart — what  is  it?  A  radical 
change  in  the  subject  of  our  thoughts. 
Things  true,  honorable,  just,  pure,  lovable 
and  of  good  report — if  any  virtue  and 
praise — think  on  these  things.  Where,  then, 
is  the  remedy  for  censoriousness  and  dis- 
content? The  apostle  has  given  the  cure: 
Right  thinking  on  the  proper  subjects  for 
thought.  The  question  with  some  of  us  is 
as  of  old,  "Who  shall  show  us  any  good?** 

There  is  always  an  over-supply  of  per- 
sons to  point  to  the  evil  in  an  individual, 
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the  family  or  the  community.  So  let  us 
change  the  order  of  things ;  let  the  good  be 
pointed  out  for  the  people  to  think  about 
and  meditate  upon.  Thought  along  the 
right  lines  of  itself  is  an  uplift.  Men  who 
do  not  think  remain,  of  necessity,  slaves  of 
circumstances  and  restricted  environments, 
and  they  are  little  better  than  the  animal 
creation. 

All  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
in  the  world  for  man's  uplift  and  better- 
ment have  come  about  by  the  power  of 
thought.  Columbus  thought  and  the  new 
world  was  discovered.  Newton  thought 
and  the  laws  of  gravitation  were  made 
known.  Stephenson  thought  and  the  hid- 
den force  of  steam  became  a  force  in  the 
operation  of  man,  and  it  was  for  the  mys- 
teries of  material  forces.  Morse  thought 
and  seas  and  continents  were  bridged  and 
space  annihilated.  Franklin  thought  and 
harnessed  the  lightning,  the  mysterious 
forces  of  which  have  been  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Edison  thought  and 
the  light  of  heaven  came  down  and  the 
forces  of  nature  were  utilized  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  world  has  been  put  in  mo- 
tion. Marconi  thought  and  sent  out  his 
messages  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Thus, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
all  of  our  achievements  are  the  result  of 
thought. 

Therefore,  the  apostle  would  have  the 
subject  of  our  thinking  changed,  as  our 
thoughts  give  colorings  to  our  lives,  mak- 
ing them  a  very  heaven  or  preparing  them 
for  the  opposite.  How  very  important, 
then,  that  the  subject  of  our  thoughts  be 
of  the  right  sort,  for  even  our  countenances 
give  expression  of  our  thoughts. 

The  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  far 
outstrips  the  one  he  intends  to  put  on 
canvas.  Consequently,  all  the  masterpieces 
are  but  the  expressions  of  thought.  They 
simply  materialize  their  thoughts.  All  the 
many  magnificent  buildings  and  beautiful 
architecture  are  only  thought  materially  ex- 
pressed. The  sculptor's  thoughts  speak  to 
us  eloquently  from  the  cold  marble. 
Flowers  that  make  our  old  world  beautiful 
are  God's  thoughts  expressed  in  water 
colors.  Yea,  the  universe  is  the  picture  of 
the  thought  of  God,  and  the  world  is  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  the  language  of 
God.  "Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge,  and  there 
is  no  language  where  His  voice  is  not 
heard,"  full  of  beautiful  revelations.  Yet, 
the  grandest  utterance  of  God  to  humanity 
is  Jesus  Christ.  The  Bible  tells  us,  "The 
word  (the  logos  thought  of  God)  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  and  we  beheld 
His  glory."  God  translated  His  thoughts 
into  fleshly  meditim  because  incarnate  truth 
is  the  only  medium  through  which  we  can 
comprehend  the  divine  thought.  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  material  picture  of  the  other- 


wise unseen  glory,  which  is  the  only  visible 
picture  of  the  divine  mind.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  divine  expression  of  God's  mind,  so  the 
incarnation  of  our  thought  in  our  lives  is 
the  clearest  manifestation  of  our  mind. 

Thus,  we  may  force  our  actions  to  be- 
come the  true  exponents  of  our  character 
and  we  may  animate  the  very  minutia  of 
our  eyery-day  life  with  all  forms  of  beauty 
and  loveliness  that  go  to  make  the  proper 
character.  Truth  of  itself  is  cold  and  dead, 
yet  how  eloquent  it  is  when  warmed  and 
actualized  in  life  where  it  is  lived  before 
us,  where  an  exalted  character  becomes  to 
us  the  expounder  of  its  nicest  shades  of 
meaning. 

True,  all  of  us  cannot  preach  by  word, 
paint  or  carve  the  thoughts  that  are  pure 
and  just  and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  but 
all  of  us  may  live  these  and  should  put 
these  thoughts  in  shoes,  though  our  voices 
may  not  preach  high  Olympus  when  we 
pray  or  sing,  but  we  may  gain  the  gift  in 
another  way.  We  can  and  may  illustrate 
in  our  lives  our  purest  conception  of  spirit- 
ual loveliness.  We  may  shine  in  the  image 
of  the  blessed  Master. 

And  this  should  be  our  ideal  and  goal  for 
which  to  run  and  the  prize  to  seek  after  in 
the  coming  years — likeness  to  Jesus.  Drivid 
mused  and  the  fire  burned.  Let  us  think 
on  these  things !    More  anon. 

Wm.  B.  Smithers, 


Chicago,  in. 

The  February  number  of  the  Conductor 
has  just  come  to  hand.  I  had  thought  that 
unfair  criticism  of  my  former  letters  had 
reached  the  limit  in  the  letter  of  Brother 
C  Petty,  but  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Portland,  Me.,  appears  to  me  to  have 
exceeded  the  limit.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  the 
rules  when  attempting  to  reply  to  such  un- 
fairness and  distortion  as  is  contained  in 
those  two  letters. 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Thompson 
was  pleased  with  my  editorials  when  I  was 
editor  of  the  Conductor,  but  his  dislike  of 
what  I  write  now  simply  shows  that  he  has 
changed,  because  what  I  write  now  is  in 
absolute  conformity  with  what  I  wrote 
then. 

The  thing  which  stands  out  above  all 
others  in  Mr.  Thompson's  letter  is  that  he 
has  a  grievance;  that  is,  his  condition  of 
employment  has  changed  and  he  is  not  far- 
sighted  enough  to  realize  that  the  great 
public  has  demanded  that  change.  He  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  public  is  not 
so  much  interested  in  whether  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  a  soft  berth  as  it  is  in  what  is  best 
and  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to 
this  public.  Its  mandate,  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
Thompson  speaks,  was  toward  economy. 
The  roads  are  economizing.    They  find  that 
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they  can  haul  freight  more  cheaply  from 
one  place  to  another  by  hauling  it  over  an- 
other division,  thus  eliminating  the  former 
favorable  conditions  under  which  Mr. 
Thompson  and  perhaps  a  good  many  other 
employes  worked,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  do  not  do  it  either  to  discommode 
or  disfavor  Mr.  Thompson  or  the  other 
men,  but  simply  and  strictly  in  the  Hne  of 
economy.  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Thompson  were  operating  a  railroad,  he 
undoubtedly  would  take  advantage  of  every 
means  he  could  to  save  revenue  for  the 
stockholders,  and  if  he  did  not  do  that  he 
very  soon  would  be  seeking  a  job  elsewhere. 
Now,  saying  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  a 
grievance  implies  that  he  has  a  grievance 
against  somebody.  If  he  thinks  this  griev- 
ance is  one  to  be  handled  by  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  it  is  strange  indeed 
that  he  does  not  bring  it  to  their  attention 
and  have  them  settle  it.  If  it  is  a  fair  one, 
I  assure  him  that  the  Order  undoubtedly 
will  attempt  it,  and  if  the  grievance  has 
fairness  in  it,  then  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
but  what  it  will  be  settled  satisfactorily  to 
Mr.  Thompson. 

•  Changes  in  runs,  changes  in  headquar- 
ters and  changes  in  division  points  of  rail- 
roads have  been  going  on  ever  since  rail- 
roads were  started,  and  undoubtedlv  those 
conditions  will  prevail  as  long  as  railroads 
e^ist ;  and  if  Mr.  Thompson  thinks  that  his 
personal  comfort  should  be  safeguarded  in 
disregard  of  these  imperative  economies  of 
the  roads,  or  of  the  road  for  which  he 
works,  then  he  certainly  has  got  something 
to  learn.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  other 
railroad  men,  see  the  intimate  connection 
between  railroad  rates  and  their  pay  checks, 
and  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  when 
they  do  realize  the  connection,  a  better 
condition  and  feeling  will  result.  The  man 
who  does  not  believe  that  he  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  his  employer 
ought  to  go  over  his  arguments  and  proofs 
again  and  form  other  viewpoints. 

C.  D.  Kellogg. 


Pueblo,  Colo. 

The  salaried  chairman  has  been  analyzed, 
attacked  and  defended  from  every  possible 
point  of  view  until  it  is  to  be  wondered 
why  he  should  not  be  left  in  decent  privacy. 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  I 
take  note  of  the  broad  views  of  some  of 
my  contemporaries  in  the  Conductor,  but 
I  feel  constrained  to  say  we,  out  Rio 
Grande  way,  do  not  concur  in  the  protesta- 
tions regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  sal- 
aried chairman.  We  want  him  maintained 
at  the  very  highest  reasonable  salary.  I 
maintain  that  just  so  long  as  the  master 
and  servant  problem  exists  on  the  railroad, 
just  that  long  will  we  need  a  mediator,  and 
in    him    we    want   a    man  who  is  in  every 


way  equal  to  the  management  that  he 
might  have  to  cope  and  deal  with. 

I  hold  that  toil  is  the  greatest  commodity, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  world  of  progress.  It 
ii  necessarily  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  every  article  that  is  essential  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  but  it  is  not  manipulated 
in  the  great  trade  exchange  as  are  the  other 
commodities.  The  toiler  goes  on  and  toils 
and  is  satisfied  when  he  can  conscientiously 
feel  that  feeling  one  has  when  he  has  done 
his  work  well.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
employer,  who  thinks  and  makes  his  great- 
est toil  to  think.  He  makes  it  his  business 
to  find  a  more  official  way  of  handling  the 
toiler.  Some  of  the  most  successful  organ- 
izations on  our  great  continent  see  fit  to 
pay  large  salaries  to  men  whom  they  call 
utility  men,  or  efficiency  specialists,  whose 
business  in  part  it  is  to  get  just  a  little 
more  out  of  the  toiler  than  they  might  have 
gotten  yesterday.  I  hold  this  is  right,  it  is 
progress,  it  is  human,  and  I  also  hold  that 
it  is  the  toiler's  duty  to  himself  to  think  of 
his  own  interests  and  get  all  out  of  his  toil 
that  it  is  worth ;  and  if  he  be  too  busy  to 
do  this  he  should  have  interest  enough  in 
his  own  cause  to  employ  the  utility  man,  if 
you  please,  an  efficiency  specialist,  to  take 
his  interests  in  charge.  'Tis  just  as  fair 
for  the  toiler  to  keep  the  bull  on  the  ground 
as  it  is  for  the  employer  to  maintain  the 
bear.  I  dare  say,  the  brute  first  mentioned 
is  as  essential  as  the  latter  to  the  good  of 
the  market. 

There  is  a  kind  of  so-called  economy 
which  consists,  in  the  common  expression, 
of  saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the 
bung-hole.  If  we  would  dispense  with  the 
salaried  chairman  we  would  be  guilty  of 
this  kind  of  false  economy.  By  having  a 
salaried  chairman  who  knows  his  business, 
the  members  can  counsel  with  him  and 
thereby  find  that  they  sometimes  have  no 
grievance,  where  if  they  did  not  have  this 
wise  counsellor  and  would  have  to  leave  it 
to  the  local  committee  they  would,  perhaps, 
make  a  supposed  grievance  cost  the  mem- 
bership more  than  it  would  cost  to  main- 
tain the  salaried  chairman  in  the  long  run. 
I  mean  to  cast  no  reflections  on  the  ability 
of  the  local  committee,  but  think  it  a  con- 
ceded fact  that  they  might  not  be  up  on 
schedules  and  special  rulings  as  are  the 
salaried  chairmen,  whose  whole  business 
it  is  to  be  posted  in  this  special  line.  This 
is  an  age  of  specialists,  and  where  there 
are  questions  of  importance  at  issue,  which 
the  members  might  not  understand  in  their 
entirety,  it  is  better  to  have  the  specialists 
take  them  in  charge. 

While  I  hold  it  is  every  man's  absolute 
and  inalienable  right  to  protest,  I  still 
maintain  that  he  should  limit  his  protesta- 
tions to  reasonable  bounds,  and  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  to  base  his  conclusions  on 
the  very  soundest  judgment.    We  must  be 
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cautious  and  not  recommend  a  thing  that 
would  cause  us  to  save  money  which  ought 
to  be  spent,  and  spend  money  which  ought 
to  be  saved.  We  cannot  abolish  the  office 
of  salaried  chairman,  for  in  so  doing  we 
would  compromise  ourselves  with  the  rail- 
road managements.  The  salaried  chairman 
is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors.         C.  H.  Phillips. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  is  an  era  of  progression;  our  ideas 
and  reforms  must  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Experience  is  evidence  of  the  expediency 
of  this  principle.  Man  has  always  sought 
the  best  methods  to  improve  his  condition 
socially^  morally,  financially,  politically  and 
industrially,  that  he  might  improve  upon 
his  citizenship  and  be  a  useful  member  of 
society.  With  this  age  of  progression  we 
have  competition  and  the  weak  members  of 
smaller  affairs  arc  compelled  to  unite  their 
forces  for  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ments and  destruction,  by  more  powerful 
factors.  The  workingman  had  nothing  but 
his  labor  to  combat  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion with,  he  united  this  with  that  of  his 
brother — hence  the  numerous  labor  organ- 
izations. Experience  has  also  shown  that 
most  all  organizations,  religious,  educa- 
tional, political,  professional,  industrial  or 
otherwise,  are  not  controlled  by  the  most 
capable  and  honest  leaders. 

It  seems  natural  for  the  mediocre,  un- 
scrupulous and  daring  to  forge  to  the  front 
and  by  scheming,  artifice  and  audacity  get 
in  control  of  affairs.  How  often  have  we 
seen  unscrupulous  mendicants,  charlatans 
and  demagogs  weave  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  the  credulous  and  seize  the 
reigns  of  government  and  dictate  its 
policy?  Ambition  and  selfishness  seem  to 
be  the  predominating  elements  in  the  char- 
acter of  men.  It  is  impossible  to  know  a 
Judas  until  he  is  put  to  the  test;  therefore 
prudence  would  suggest  throwing  every 
safeguard  around  your  interests  for  pro- 
tection. "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,"  and  these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  members  of  the  O.  R.  C.  are  hav- 
ing so  much  to  say  in  discussing  the  sal- 
aried chairman.  I  stood  aghast  when  I 
read  the  cold-blooded  and  conscienceless 
denunciation  by  Brother  Newton  of  those 
who  dare  to  express  their  views.  "The 
most  pitiful  feature  of  their  knocking  is 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  possibly 
one  or  two  of  the  whole  number,  they 
know  absolutely  nothing,  etc."  Which 
calls  to  mind  that  once  a  distinguished 
bishop  in  a  hotel  "cafe,"  who  had  mis- 
placed his  eyeglasses,  tried  to  read  the  bill 
of  fare  by  holding  it  close  to  his  eyes,  then 
holding  it  at  a  distance  but  could  not  make 
it  out  and  said  to  the  waiter:  "Here, 
waiter,  read  this  for  me."    The  negro  said, 


"Skuse  me,  boss,  I  ain  t  no  better  edder- 
cated  than  you  is." 

In  many  walks  of  life  professional,  fra- 
ternal and  otherwise,  we  have  seen  the  de- 
liberate perversion  of  principles  through 
selfishness,  often  unwarranted,  and 
prompted  either  by  ambition  or  sinister 
motives.  As  an  organization  we  must 
stand  upon  the  high  tableland  of  fraternal 
duty.  Each  of  us  should  feel  the  principle 
of  individual  responsibility  and  we  should 
always  be  mindful  to  dwell  upon  our  sep- 
arate fidelity.  Ambition,  selfishness  and 
folly  can  and  will  in  time  wreck  our 
promising  fabric.  Environed  as  we  are 
with  doubt,  it  is  necessary  that  we  must 
be  sincere  and  allow  free  and  equal  expres- 
sion on  questions  of  vital  interest  to  all,  or 
dissatisfaction  is  inevitable. 

To  every  generation  of  men  come  their 
opportunities:  the  people  must  select  their 
representatives  and  upon  each  man  sep- 
arately rests  the  duty  of  exercising  care  in 
making  this  selection,  through  whom  the 
voice  of  a  constituency  is  to  be  expressed. 
The  salaried  chairman  is  our  representative 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility which  he  assumes  upon  accept- 
ing office. 

This  is  an  important  matter,  and  of  such 
importance,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  ex- 
aggerated. Its  importance  should  not  be 
circumscribed  by  the  juggling  of  words  or 
high-sounding  phrases  in  the  interest  of 
this  official  in  whom  we  are  so  much  inter- 
ested. We  need  more  declarations  of  per- 
sonal independence  from  the  individual 
heart  and  mind  of  our  brothers,  because 
they  are  the  foundation  of  those  principles 
pledging  a  new  life,  success  and  honor.  To 
dispute  this  fact,  you  had  as  well  proclaim 
as  false  a  science  which  computes  the  pro- 
cession of  the  planets  in  their  respective 
orbits  and  weighs  the  sun  in  all  its  mighti- 
ness. He  who  will  violate  this  etiquette 
enjoys  the  same  delicacy  as  the  girl  who 
wrote  to  an  editor  to  know  "which  one 
should  pay  the  installments  after  the  en- 
gagement is  broken  off." 

The  thirst  for  "distinctive"  salaried  em- 
ployment and  importance  of  position  is  the 
worst  of  social  and  fraternal  maladies. 
Somehow  it  infects  the  body  with  politics 
and  creates  a  gang  of  hungry  aspirants 
that  will  not  halt  at  any  wro-.g  nor  pause 
before  any  excess  to  gratify  their  ambition : 
when,  in  fact  often,  they  are  only  fit  in- 
struments for  any  base  purpose  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  entrenched  in  office. 

The  O.  R.  C.  exerts  itself  for  something 
higher  and  nobler  than  this  character  of 
representatives,  and  to  achieve  those  ideals 
which  are  sacred  and  held  so  dear  by  our 
organization  it  is  very  necessary  to  extend 
equal  privilege  of  discussion  to  all  of  our 
members  alike.   In  defending  the  "knocker*' 
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I  have  no  inclination  to  be  insubordinate 
or  appear  as  a  "high  private"  in  the  ranks 
of  a  constituency.  To  lead  a  mutiny 
against  the  salaried  chairman  has  never 
entered  my  mind.  I  am  simply  speaking 
from  the  ranks  as  an  individual  conductor. 
I  have  never  felt  that  I  must  present  full 
credentials  to  prove  my  competency,  or 
make  a  display  of  my  information  before  I 
would  be  acceptable  to  discuss  a  question 
which  seems  to  be  the  property  of  those 
more  enlightened.  As  one  who  helps  to 
pay  the  freight  I  am  entitled  to  know  the 
goods  will  be  delivered.  Oh,  if  we  only 
had  a  few  more  brothers  like  "The  Man 
from  Virginia."  Old  fellow,  you  said 
something,  and  you  said  it  well,  "and  it 
was  well  said.''  "Iconoclast,"  come  again; 
you  started  a  very  interesting  discussion 
and  your  admirers  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  should  decide  to  keep  silent. 

The  general  adjustment  committee  of  the 
L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  after  nearly  a  month's  con- 
ference with  themselves  and  the  manage- 
ment, have  returned  home.  Like  the  army 
in  battle  array,  "they  marched  up  the  hill 
and   marched  down  again." 

A  few  weeks  ago  Division  135  enter- 
tained Division  199,  L.  A.,  and  the  brothers 
"did  the  elegant."  Brother  George  Adams 
was  toastmaster  and  grace  and  beauty  was 
present  in  lavish  excellence  in  the  person 
of  beautiful  southern  women.  Brothers  A. 
R.  Dye,  Frank  Phelps  and  Andy  Corbett 
were  the  speakers  of  the  evening  and  well 
I  can  say,  "as  orators  they  indulged  in 
flights  of  eloquence  that  drenched  the 
audience  with  admiration.  As  poets  they 
offered  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 
As  essayists  they  made  us  roam  the 
Elysian  fields  of  imagination."  Oh,  it  was 
delightful.  W.  T.  McAtee. 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Division  139  is  still  grinding,  with  lots  of 
good  men  and  lots  bucking  the  extra 
board,  caused  by  the  increased  size  of  en- 
gines. We  cannot  tell  when  this  will  stop, 
as  the  tunnels  are  all  being  enlarged  pre- 
paratory to  securing  more  large  engines. 
Men  six  and  eight  years  old  further  down 
the  ladder  than  they  were  six  years  ago. 
This,  together  with  the  high  cost  of  living, 
makes  railroading  very  discouraging.  How 
many  of  you  are  securing  positions  for 
your  sons  on  railroads?  My  advice  to  you 
would  be  to  discourage  the  lads  from  ac- 
cepting positions  as  brakemen  or  flagmen 
on  a  railroad. 

While  on  the  subject  of  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing I  beg  to  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions: Remove  your  telephone,  let  the 
wife  see  what  she  is  buying;  plow  up  your 
back  yard,  make  your  little  garden,  thereby 


teaching  the  boys  the  importance  of  farm 
life;  cut  down  expenses.  When  a  railroad 
company  endeavors  to  cut  expenses  it  cuts 
them;  why  don't  we  conductors  do  the 
same?  Cut  down  your  cigar  bill,  and  cut 
out  your  whisky  bill  if  you  are  guilty.  To 
the  young  conductor  who  is  just  starting 
out,  make  it  a  point  to  save  part  of  your 
wages  regardless  of  what  you  make,  and 
when  you  see  an  old  conductor  come 
around  with  a  clear  record,  though  he  has 
lost  out  through  misfortune,  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  tell  him  you 
love  him.  Go  to  your  superintendent  as 
we  did  in  days  of  old  and  insist  on  his 
giving  him  something  to  do;  tell  him  he  is 
worthy  if  you  know  him  to  be  so.  I  once 
had  occasion  to  ask  a  superintendent  to 
give  an  old  brother  a  job  who  had  been 
running  a  passenger  train  twenty-four 
years;  after  much  hesitancy  he  consented, 
as  he  was  hard  up  for  men,  and  put  him 
on  a  local  run  opposite  me,  which  was 
tough.  He  not  only  made  good,  but  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  us  to  go  by, 
which  is  still  being  kept  up  until  this  day. 
All  they  need  is  an  opportunity.  As  long 
as  they  have  all  their  limbs,  their  years  of 
experience,  if  they  have  profited  by  same, 
is  bound  to  be  very  beneficial  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  company  employing  them. 
Flat  Wheel. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

For  some  cause  unexplained,  Division  148 
hasn't  been  heard  of  through  the  Con- 
ductor. With  your  kind  permission  I  will 
say  the  banner  Division  of  South  still 
exists. 

The  past  three  months  the  great  reaper 
has  taken  from  us  Brothers  Hall  and 
Blevins.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  con- 
dition of  Brother  W.  E.  Rape  is  somewhat 
serious.  Brother  Rape  has  been  with  the 
A.  G.  S.  railway  for  many  years.  Our 
past  chief  conductor,  Brother  Williams,  is 
confined  to  his  home;  has  been  for  some 
time. 

We  were  glad  to  see  and  have  with  us  W. 
J.  Holmes,  who  is  superintendent  with  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  makes  an  annual  trip 
to  the  States  and  is  always  present  at  our 
election  of  officers;  hope  he  can  make  the 
same  trip  next  year. 

Our  worthy  secretary,  R.  B.  Stegall,  at 
the  present  time  is  enjoying  the  winter 
months,  together  with  his  daughter  Mamie, 
at  Miami,  Fla. 

Awful  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sad  accident 
to  Brother  H.  C.  Propst,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Division  297.  He  was  thrown  from 
his  caboose  in  the  Danville,  Ky.,  yards  and 
when  found  five  cars  had  gone  over  him, 
severing  his  head  from  the  body.  Opie 
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Ejectment  of  Passenger — Imprisonment  of 
Passenger. 

Appellee  sued  for  damages,  alleging  in 
substance  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  en- 
titled to  travel  on  defendant's  trains  at 
•half  fare,  and  presented  his  book  and  his 
fare  to  the  agent  at  Floresville  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  train  to  Runge,  and 
that  the  agent  failed  to  deliver  to  him  his 
ticket  inside  of  said  book,  when  he  handed 
it  back  to  him,  as  was  customary;  that,  re- 
lying on  said  custom,  he  put  the  book  into 
hi?  pocket  and  boarded  the  train;  that 
when  the  train  collector  came  around  it 
was  discovered  that  the  ticket  was  not  in 
the  book,  and,  as  he  had  no  money,  that 
official  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  get 
•ff ;  that  plaintiff  replied  that  he  had  bought 
a  ticket,  and  that  his  book,  duly  stamped, 
was  proof  of  the  fact,  and  plaintiflF  re- 
quested to  be  let  off  while  the  train  was 
within  the  city  limits  of  Floresville  and 
moving  slowly,  and  ajjain  asked  to  be  let 
off  at  the  town  of  Po:h,  and  that  the  col- 
lector refused  to  do  so  short  of  the  station 
of  Falls  City,  at  which  place  he  ejected  the 
plaintiff,  knowing  at  the  time  that  Falls 
.City  had  no  accommodations  for  negroes, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  violent 
prejudice  against  negroes;  that,  on  being 
ejected,  defendant's  agent  at  that  place, 
under  duress  and  against  his  will,  locked 
him  in  the  station  room  and  confined  him 
there  all  night;  that  during  the  night  three 
men  attempted  to  break  in,  and  frightened 
plaintiff,  arid  he  suffered  great  bodily  and 
mental  pain  as  direct  results  of  said  wrong, 
and  by  reason  thereof  was  confined  to  his 
room  by  sickness  for  several  days  after  re- 
turning to  Floresville;  and  that  plaintiff 
was  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floor  during 
the  night,  which  caused  his  limbs  and  back 
to  ache  and  produce  great  bodily  pain, 
which,  together  with  the  shock  and  fright 
and  mental  strain  produced  by  such  treat- 
ment, caused  him  to  sustain  a  demurrer 
to   the   claim    of    exemplary  damages,   of 


which  no  complaint  is  made.  There  was  a 
verdict  for  $250. 

Defendant  answered  by  general  and  spe- 
cial demurrers;  general  denial;  that  the 
failure  to  evict  plaintiff  short  of  Falls  City 
was  justifiable,  because  contrary  action 
would  have  been  against  the  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  of  defendant;  that 
plaintiff  could  •  have  avoided  the  conse- 
quences of  the  alleged  wrongs;  and  that 
his  injuries  were  brought  about  by  his  con- 
tributory negligence  in  losing  his  ticket. 

By  the  first  and  second  assignments  ap- 
pellant complains  of  the  court's  allowing 
plaintiff  to  show  by  witnesses  that  his  repu- 
tation for  truth  and  veracity  was  good. 
The  court,  it  appears  from  the  bill,  ad- 
mitted the  testimony  for  the  reason  that  a 
question  had  been  put  to  plaintiff  while  on 
the  stand  which,  taken  together  with  plain- 
tiffs answer,  was  in  the  nature  of  im- 
peachment. This  we  find,  on  examination 
of  the  record,  is  the  only  possible  reason 
for  admitting  such  testimony.  The  ques- 
tion and  answer  referred  to  by  the  court 
occurred  in  the  cross-examination  of  plain- 
tiff, and  was  as  follows:  "Do  you  know 
it  is  against  the  laws  of  Texas  for  a  man 
in  your  position  to  ride  on  a  train  without 
having  purchased  a  ticket?"  Answer:  "I 
am  satisfied.  They  told  me."  This  ques- 
tion had  reference  to  plaintiff's  return  trip 
from  Falls  City  to  Floresville  the  next 
morning.  The  undisputed  evidence  shows 
that  plaintiff  did  not  ride  on  that  train 
without  having  purchased  a  ticket.  He 
went  back  to  Floresville  on  his  book,  upon 
which  a  ticket  was  issued  him  at  Falls 
City,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  the  porter  at 
that  station.  There  was  clearly  no  viola- 
tion of  law,  nor  intention  to  violate  the 
iaw,  in  this  transaction.  The  question  and 
answer,  under  these  circumstances,  did  not 
amount  to  an  attack  on  plaintiff's  char- 
acter; hence  it  was  error  to  give  it  that 
effect  and  to  admit  the  testimony. 

The   said   testimony   cannot   be   justified 
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upon  the  ground  that  the  defendant  under- 
took to  show  that  plaintiflF  feigned  the  in- 
juries he  claimed  to  have  sustained.  Plain- 
tiff claimed  to  have  sustained  certain  dis- 
comforts and  sufferings  during  the  night 
at  Falls  City,  while  locked  in  the  station 
room,  and  some  sickness  afterwards.  He 
testified  to  all  this,  and  his  testimony  is  all 
there  is  upon  the  matter.  It  does  not  even 
appear  that  there  was  any  effort  made  to 
disprove  what  he  said  on  these  subjects. 
But  mere  contradictory  testimony  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  allow  him  to 
corroborate  himself  by  proof  of  his  good 
character,  or  character  for  truth  and 
veracity.  It  may  be  true  that  plaintiff's 
mental  anxiety,  or  his  fright,  or  lack  of  it 
and  its  extent,  could  only  have  been  testi- 
fied to  by  himself;  but  it  is  not  the  law 
that  such  a  situation  alone  entitles  a  party 
to  support  his  statement  by  proof  of  his 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity.  The  tes- 
timony of  these  character  witnesses  can- 
not in  this  case  be  said  to  have  been  harm- 


less, and  therefore  the  judgment  must  be 
reversed. 

The  court,  by  its  charge,  permitted  a  re- 
covery, not  for  eviction  at  Falls  City,  nor 
for  not  letting  plaintiff  off  short  of  Falls 
City,  but  solely  for  what  was  done  to  plain- 
tiff by  defendant's  agents  or  employes  at 
its  station  upon  his  eviction  at  Falls  City. 
An  examination  of  this  record  and  the 
briefs  satisfies  us  that,  under  the  testimony 
introduced,  this  was  the  correct  submis- 
sion of  plaintiff's  case,  so  far  as  he  was 
shown  entitled  to  claim  damages.  The 
charge  submitting  this  matter  was  a  cor- 
rect one,  notwithstanding  it  failed  to  re- 
quire the  jury  to  find  that  the  enumerated 
acts  involved  negligence.  The  acts  were 
such  as  afforded  ground  for  the  action,  re- 
gardless of  the  feature  of  negligence.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  charges  of  the  oourt  of 
which  appellant  can  complain. 

San  Antonio  &  A.  P.  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Nap- 
pier.  (Tex.  Civ.  App.).  141  S.  W.  Rep.,  564. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Collingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  tha 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Palestine,  Tex. 

Editor  Forum — Please  answer  through 
the  Conductor;  Standard  rules.  Order 
23:  "No.  6,  Eng.  261,  take  siding,  meet 
1st  and  2nd  No.  3,  Engs.  257  and  259,  at  A." 

Order  27:  "No.  6,  Eng.  261,  take  siding, 
meet  2nd  No.  3,  Eng.  259,  at  B  instead 
of  A." 

Order  35:  "No.  6,  Eng.  261,  meet  2nd 
No.  3,  Eng.  259,  at  C  instead  of  B." 

Who  takes  siding  at  C,  and  why?  North 
bound  trains  even  numbers  and  ruling  train 
by  direction.  Na  77. 

Answer — Order  No.  23  is  improper,  as 
it  does  not  conform  to  standard  Form  A. 
The  provision  that  No.  6  will  take  siding 
is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  form  with- 
out authority  of  the  rules;  however,  its 
meaning  is  the  same  as  though  the  "take- 
siding*'  followed  the  regular  form.  That 
is.  No.  6  has  been  directed  to  meet  1st  and 
2nd  No.  3  at  A  and  has  also  been  in- 
structed to  take  siding  for  1st  and  2nd  No. 
3.  Order  No.  35  simply  supersedes  the 
meeting  point  with  2nd  No.  3,  but  it  does 
not  supersede,  fulfill  or  annul  that  part  of 
order  No.  27  which  directs  No.  6  to  take 
siding  for  2nd  No.  3,  and  it  must  therefore 
continue  in  effect  according  to  standard 
rules. 


Ancon,  C.  Z. 

Editor  Forum — No.  2  is  due  to  leave  B 
at  10 :05  a.  m.  An  opposing  extra  train  re- 
ceives an  order  at  D  as  follows:  "No.  2 
will  wait  at  B  until  10:05  a.  m.  for  Extra 
34  south."  Does  not  this  order  give  the 
extra  until  10:05  to  clear  at  B? 

Div.  131. 

Answer — The  order  under  consideration 
is  a  Form  E  order  and  the  explanation  to 
the  order  states  that  the  time  named  is  to 
be  considered  the  same  as  schedule  time 
and  that  any  train  authorized  to  use  the 
time  is  to  clear  it  the  same  as  schedule 
time.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  extra 
must  be  clear  at  B  at  10  a.  m.,  or  at  the 
same  time  as  it  would  be  required  to  clear 
at  B  if  no  order  had  been  given. 

The  order  is  improper,  as  it  violates  Rule 
201,  which  states  that  orders  are  for  move- 
ments not  provided  for  by  time-table.  This 
movement  was  provided  for  by  time-table, 
hence  a  train  order  cannot  properly  be 
ti3ed  for  that  purpose. 


Austin,  Tex. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  ruling  on  the 
following:  No.  46  has  orders  to  "run  1 
hr.  45  min.  late  A  to  D  and  1  hr.  25  rain, 
late  D  to  F."  No.  47  is  at  E  and  receives 
this  order.  I  claim  that  No.  47  can  use 
the  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  late  to 
go  to  D.  Others  say  that  No.  47  can  only 
use  the  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes 
late  to  go  to  D.    Which  is  correct? 

F.  E. 

Answer — No.  47  can  only  use  that  por- 
tion of  the  order  directing  No.  46  to  run 
one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  late  in 
the  above  case. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  order  only  controls  the  movements  of 
No.  46  between  the  points  named  and  not 
beyond  such  point.  That  is,  if  no  arriving 
time  is  shown  for  No.  46  at  D,  No.  46  may 
arrive  at  D  as  soon  as  it  can  after  leaving 
C  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  late,  and 
it  may  leave  D  one  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes  late. 


London,  Ont. 

Editor  Forum — Kindly  give  your  under- 
standing on  the  following  doubtful  case: 
"It  is  found  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  or  not  a  section  of  a 
regular  train  may  leave  its  initial  station 
after  the  hour  the  new  time-table  takes  ef- 
fect. It  must  be  understood  that  a  section 
of  a  regular  schedule  will  be  governed  the 
same  as  a  regular  train  displaying  no  sig- 
nals. If  the  first  section  of  a  schedule  has 
departed  previous  to  the  hour  the  new 
time-table  takes  effect  and  the  second  sec- 
tion is  unable  to  leave  its  initial  station 
until  after  the  hour  the  new  time-table 
takes  effect,  it  must  not  leave  as  such  sec- 
ond section."  Div.  16. 

Answer — The  above  ruling,  if  intended 
to  cover  all  cases,  is  in  error,  but  if  in- 
tended simply  to  cover  a  case  where  the 
schedule  does  not  correspond  as  required, 
then   it   is   correct. 

The  Standard  Code  provides  that  where 
schft^les  correspond  as  required,  a  train 
authorized  by  the  o!d  time-table  may  re- 
tain its  train  orders  and  assume  the  sched- 
ule of  corresponding  number  of  the  new 
time-table.  Nothing  in  this  wording  is  in- 
tended  to  withdraw  or  otherwise  modify 
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Rule  95,  which  provides  that  two  or  more 
sections  may  be  run  on  the  same  schedule. 
In  fact,  that  part  of  the  rule  which  re- 
quires the  tram  to  retain  its  train  orders 
makes  it  necessary  for  a  section  which  is 
displaying  signals  to  retain  the  orders  au- 
thorizing such  signals,  thereby  assuring 
that  the  signals  shall  be  displayed  as 
originally  arranged.  You  will  further  note 
that  the  rule  makes  use  of  the  word  "train*' 
and  a  section  is  clearly  a  train  under  the 
rules,  therefore  any  section  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  old  time-table  may  retain 
its  train  orders  and  assume  the  schedule  of 
the  new  time-table.  To  rule  that  a  section 
using  a  schedule  which  corresponds  as  re- 
quired cannot  leave  its  initial  station  after 
the  new  time-table  takes  effect,  is  placing 
an  arbitrary  meaning  to  the  rule  not  jus- 
tified by  the  Standard  Code. 

However,  any  road  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
strue the  rules  to  suit  its  views,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  best  results  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  following  the  text  of  the  rule,  or 
rules,  concerned. 


Rawlins.  Wyo. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  your  under- 
standing of  the  following:  On  this  rail- 
road recently  the  time-table  changed  at 
12:05  a.  m.,  mountain  time,  west  of  C  and 
1 :05  a.  m.,  central  time,  east  of  C.  No.  13 
on  the  old  time-table  is  due  to  leave  A  at 
12 :50  a.  m.,  new  time-table^  took  effect  at 
1 :05  a.  m.  No.  13's  schedule  corresponds 
in  number,  class,  day  of  leaving,  direction, 
initial  and  terminal  stations,  and  on  the 
new  time-table  No.  13  is  due  to  leave  A  at 
1 :15  a.  m.  Can  No.  13  retain  train  orders 
and  assume  the  schedule  of  the  new  time- 
table when  on  the  road  at  1 :05  a.  m.  ?  I 
say  no.  Rule  4  says  it  can  when  the 
schedule  corresponds  in  number,  class,  day 
of  leaving,  direction,  initial  and  terminal 
stations.  I  say  Rule  4  is  worded  wrong 
when  time-table  changes  at  any  other  time 
than  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

Member  Div.  209. 

Answer — Rule  4  is  correctly  worded  so 
far  as  the  case  at  hand  is  concerned.  No. 
13  corresponds  as  required  by  the  rule 
and  may  retain  its  train  orders  and  as- 
sume the  schedule  of  corresponding  num- 
ber on  the  new  time-table.  To  show  the 
action  of  the  rule,  let  us  suppose  that  No. 
13  of  the  old  time-table  is  due  at  B  at  1 :05 


a,  m.  and  that,  on  the  day  of  change,  the 
train  is  on  time.  No.  13  would  therefore 
be  at  B  when  the  new  time-table  took  ef- 
fect, but  as  the  time  on  the  new  time-table 
is  twenty-five  minutes  later  than  on  the 
old  time-table  the  train  would  be  twenty- 
five  minutes  ahead  of  time  and  would  be 
required  to  wait  until  the  s<ihedule  was  due 
at  that  point,  when  it  could  assume  it  and 
proceed. 

Supposing  that  No.  13  met  an  opposing 
inferior  train  at  a  blind  siding  between  B 
and  A,  before  the  new  time-table  became 
effective,  such  inferior  train  would  be  at 
liberty  to  proceed  to  A  without  further 
orders  against  schedule  No.  13  of  the  new 
time-table  for  the  reason  that  one  schedule 
for  that  day  had  been  in  effect  at  that  point 
and  the  rule  forbids  that  another  one  ©f 
the  same  date  should  be  effective. 


Huttig.  Ark, 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  your  ruling 
on  the  following  order: 

Order  No.  14  at  A,  December  1,  1911: 
"Eng.  14  will  run  e^^tra  A  to  C  and  retum* 
to  A,  but  will  not  leave  C  before  6  a.  m.. 
Dec.  2,  B  7 :30  a.  m.,  and  protect  until  7 
p.  m.,  daily  against  Work  Extra  2814  be- 
tween A  and  B." 

My  understanding  is  that  Extra  14  vnM 
have  to  protect  between  A  and  B  until  that 
part  of  order  No.  4  reading,  "prote^ 
daily  until  7  p.  m.  against  Work  Extut 
2814  between  A  and  B,"  is  annulled.  We 
are  working  under  standard  rules. 

Member  Div.  580,  O.  R.  C. 

Answer— When  Extra  14  arrives  at  A 
December  2  the  order  becomes  void.  The 
Standard  Code  does  not  contemplate  that 
train  orders  shall  continue  in  effect  in  any 
case  when  a  train  ceases  to  exist  as  such. 
The  whole  scheme  of  the  Standard  Code 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  a  train  order  is 
issued  because  a  train  exists  and  naturally 
the  train  order  ceases  to  exist  when  the 
train  to  which  it  was  issued  ceases  to  exist. 

Rule  220  takes  care  of  this  whenever  a 
train  ceases  to  exist  on  the  road  by  rea- 
son of  the  operation  of  any  rule,  but  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  rule  to  cover  a  case  where  a 
train  reaches  its  terminal,  as  the  fact  of 
its  non-existence  and  the  uselessness  of  the 
orders  in  its  possession  seem  entirely  clear 
without  a  special  rule  to  so  state. 
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F.  W.  Nardin  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Ocilla  Southern,  with  of- 
fice at  Ocilla,  Ga. 

D.  Sallee  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf, 
with  office  at  Allen,  Okla. 

D.  F.  Kirkland  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida, 
with  office  at  Douglas,  Ga. 

G.  D.  Brooke  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  office  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

A.  J.  Hembree  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Live  Oak,  Perry  &  Gulf,  with 
office  at  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  succeeding  E. 
Dunn,  resigned. 

J.  G.  June  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
with  office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  succeed- 
ing J.  M.  Barrett. 

E.  W.  Burgis  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Orleans  Southern  & 
Grand  Isle,  with  office  at  Algiers,  La.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  S.  Landry. 

G.  W.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  with  office  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
succeeding  R.  M.  Skeele,  resigned. 

C.  F.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Ana- 
conda, Mont.,  succeeding  M.  Kingsley, 
resigned. 

W.  E.  Knox  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Champaign  district  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Champaign, 
III,  succeeding  W.  G.  Tiley,  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

A.  Ross  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  Jersey  &  Lehigh  division  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  succeeding  G.  M.  Harleman,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

W.  H.  Foster,  trainmaster  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  at  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Old  Colony  division,  suc- 
ceeding A.  Ross,  resigned.  Robert  Cronin 
succeeds  Mr.  Foster. 

C.  O.  Yoakum,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico, 
with  office  at  DeQuincy,  La.  C.  T.  Mason, 
assistant  superintendent  at  Francis,  Okla., 
'  succeeds  Mr.  Yoakum,  and  H.  F.  King  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Ma^on. 


D.  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Do^ 
minion  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Kentvittc, 
N.  S. 

James  Oborne,  general  superintendent  ©f 
the  Ontario  division  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Pacific  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  J.  T. 
Arundel,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Manitoba  division  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Toronto,  succeeding 
Mr.  Obome.  and  D.  C.  Coleman  succeeds 
Mr.  Arundel  at  Winnipeg.. 

C.  L.  Rupert,  superintendent  of  the 
Amarillo  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Gulf  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
division,  with  office  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
succeeding  J.  McGie,  transferred.  A.  E. 
Walker,  trainmaster  at  El  Reno,  Okla., 
succeeds  Mr.  Rupert;  H.  V.  Bray  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Southern 
divisioli,  with  office  at  Ft.  Worth,  succeed- 
ing L.  E.  McClure,  resigned. 

W.  D.  Scott,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  district  of  the  Great  North- 
ern at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Western  dis- 
trict, with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  succeed- 
ing E.  L.  Brown,  resigned.  Frank  Bell, 
assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  district  at  St.  Paul,  succeeds  Mr. 
Scott,  and  C.  E.  Leverich,  supcintendent ' 
of  the  Minot  division  at  Minot,  N.  D..  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Bell,  with  office  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.  R.  A.  McCandless,  assistant  super- 
intendent o  the  Minot  division,  succeeds 
Mr.  Leverich,  and  J.  S.  Landis  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Minot  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Minot. 

In  accord  with  important  changes  in  the 
operating  department  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St..  Paul,  including  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  offices  of  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  system  and  distfict  assistant 
general  superintendents,  H.  B.  Earling, 
heretofore  general  superintendent  of  the 
system,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  with  office  in  Chicago;  W. 
S.  Cooper  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Southern  district,  with  office  at 
Union  Station,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Foster  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  district,  with  office  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  P.  C.  Eldridge  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Middle  dis- 
trict, with  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
three  new  general  superintendents  have 
heretofore  been  assistant  general  super- 
intendents. 
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B.  Casey  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  St  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  with  office  at  Enid,  Okla. 

W.  R.  Hudson  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  Jie  Raleigh,  Char- 
lotte &  Southern,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  V.  Qifford  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  office  at  Qebume,  Tex.,  succeeding  E. 
C.  Lilley,  resigned. 

The  office  of  F.  L.  Sheppard,  general 
superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  moved  from 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion. New  York. 

A.  Mortiz  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  At- 
lantic, and  the  Fitzgerald,  Ocilla  &  Brox-: 
ton,  with  office  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  succeed- 
ing G.  C.  Smith,  resigned. 

George  Hodge,  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  London,  Ont,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  division,  with  office  at  Montreal, 
Que.,  succeeding  F.  P.  Gutelius,  resigned. 

R.  A.  Murray  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  having  jurisdiction  east 
of  Deerfield  River  bridge,  with  office  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  J.  D.  Bourne  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  same  division,  with  juris- 
diction west  of  Deerfield  River  bridge,  with 
office  at  North  Adams,  Mass.;  C.  F.  Wad- 
leigh  appointed  assistant  trainmaster,  with 
office  at  East  Deerfield,  and  J.  P.  Sullivan 
appointed  assistant  trainmaster,  with  office 
at  Mechanicsville. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  division 
organization  of  the  Union  Pacific  by  which 
the  line  from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Og- 
den,  Utah— heretofore  operated  in  three 
divisions^-has  been  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  line  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  to  be  the  Nebraska  division; 
and  that  from  Cheyenne  to  Ogden  to  be  the 
Wyoming  division.  W.  C.  McKeown, 
superintendent    of    the    former    Wyoming 


division  at  Cheyenne,  and  H.  J.  Roth,  as- 
sistant superintendent  at  the  same  place, 
have  resigned;  and  W.  B.  Jeffers,  super- 
intendent of  the  former  Utah  division  at 
Green  River,  Utah,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  new  Wyoming  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Cheyenne. 

W.  M.  Whitenton,  general  manager  of 
the  Third  district  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
First  district,  with  office  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding W.  S.  Tinsman,  promoted.  C.  W. 
Jones,  general  superintendent  of  the  First 
district  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  succeeds  Mr. 
Whitenton.  F.  J.  Easley,  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  division  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Jones.  H.  L.  Reed  succeeds  Mr. 
Easley.  M.  J.  Kennelly  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri  division, 
with  office  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  succeeding  Mr. 
Reed.  A.  B.  Ramsdell  has  been  ap^inted 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  division, 
with  office  at  Eldon,  Mo.,  succeeding  Mr. 
Kennelly,  and  C.  B.  Pratt  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Terminal  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Rams- 
dell. J.  McGie  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Oklahoma  division,  with 
office  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  succeeding  H.  M. 
Hallock,  resigned.  K  H.  Hanger  has  been 
appMointed  trainmaster  of  the  Oklahoma 
division,  with  office  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  suc- 
ceeding T.  S.  Barnes,  resigned.  H.  G. 
Qark,  trainmaster  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at 
El  Reno,  succeeding  A.  E.  Walker,  pro- 
moted. H.  Fairmon,  trainmaster  at  Eldo- 
rado, Ark.,  succeeds  Mr.  Clark.  The  posi- 
tion of  terminal  trainmaster  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  been  abolished,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  general  agent  at  that  place  is 
extended  to  include  Little  Rock  terminals. 
The  position  of  trainmaster  and  road- 
master  for  the  territory  from  Winfield,  La., 
to  Eunice  is  also  abolished,  and  H.  F. 
Clark  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Louisiana  division,  with  office  at 
Eldorado,  Ark.,  succeeding  H.  Fairmon, 
transferred. 
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Tentative  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  Presented  to  Congress 


The  report  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
and  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion and  the  commission's  proposed  em- 
ployers* liability  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation bill  was  submitted  to  congress  by 
President  Taft  February  20,  accompanied' 
by  a  message  urging  the  enactment  of  the 
measure,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
advanced  bit  of  liability  legislation  yet  of- 
fered. A  copy  of  the  commission's  ten- 
tative bill  was  printed  in  our  February 
issue,  but  Section  19  has  been  changed  to 
read  as  follows: 

"That  no  contract,  rule,  regulation  or 
device  whatsoever  shall  operate  to  relieve 
the  employer  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any 
liability  created  by  this  act." 

With  the  exception  of  this  amendment 
the  proposed  bill  is  just  as  it  was  printed 
in  our  February  issue. 

President  Taft  in  his  message  of  trans- 
mittal sets  forth  that  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  law  not  only  would  insure  to 
employees  of  railroads  engaged  in  handling 
interstate  commerce  quick  adjustment  of 
their  claims  for  damages,  but  also  would 
relieve  the  courts  of  a  vast  amount  of 
work  and  enable  them  to  administer 
judicial  affairs  with  greater  dispatch. 

"I  sincerely  hope,"  says  President  Taft, 
"that  the  act  will  pass.  I  deem  it  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  of  progress  toward  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  an  important  phase 
of  controversies  between  employer  and 
employee  that  has  been  proposed  within 
the  last  two  or  three  decades." 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  the  draft 
of  the  bill  which  eliminates  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  negligence,  whi^h  the  com- 
mission says  "can  no  longer  be  justly  ap- 
plied to  modern  industrial  conditions." 

"The  commission,"  says  the  report,  "gave 
careful  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  it  should  recommend  a  compen- 
sation law  which  should  be  in  effect  sup- 
plemental to  other  statutory  and  common- 
law  remedies,  or  one  which  should  take 
the  place  of  every  other  remedy  for  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  in  those  cases  cov- 


ered by  its  terms.  The  proposed  law  is 
exclusive.  In  every  case  of  disability  or 
death  resuhmg  from  an  accident  as  de- 
fined by  the  law,  the  employer  is  bound  to 
pay  and  the  employee  or  his  dependent  to 
receive  in  complete  satisfaction  the  amount 
of  compensation  specified  in  the  bill.  The 
employee  is  not  given  the  option  to  sue  the 
employer  upon  his  common-law  or  stat- 
utory liability  for  fault,  even  though  he 
may  believe  the  employer  in  the  particu- 
lar case  to  have  been  negligent" 

The  commission  believes  that  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  an  exclusive  remedy  arc 
convincing.    We  read: 

"The  basic  principle  upon  which  a  com- 
pensation law  is  urged  is  that  the  existing 
system  of  liability  for  negligence  is  waste- 
ful, unjust,  and  provocative  of  ill  feeling 
between  employer  and  employee.  To  pro- 
vide for  compensation  in  all  cases  whether 
fault  exists  or  not  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  employee  to  elect  between  an 
acceptance  of  this  compensation  or  a  re- 
sort to  the  common-law  remedy  would 
simply  amount  to  a  perpetuation  of  the 
principal  evils  of  the  existing  system."  The 
report  further  says  that  in  every  case  of 
personal  injury  it  would  leave  the  em- 
ployee to  be  importuned  by  personal- 
injury  lawyers  intent  upon  bringing  an 
action  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  contingent 
fee.  The  unseemly  contest  between  the 
railroad  claim  agent  and  the  personal- 
injury  lawyer  for  the  confidence  of  the 
employee  would  continue.  The  employee 
would  have  held  up  before  his  eyes  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  large  judgment 
and  his  gambling  instinct  strongly  appealed 
to.  If  he  should  sue  at  common  law  and 
fail  he  would  obtain  nothing;  if  he  should 
sue  and  win  he  might  recover  a  large  judg- 
ment, but  this  would  be,  as  now,  after  try- 
ing litigation  and  only  after  there  had  been 
deducted  the  contingent  fee  of  his  lawyer 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  litiga- 
tion, and  the  employee  would  receive,  as 
he  does  now  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
an  amount  in  reality  less  than  the  compen- 
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sation  provided  by  the  proposed  law,  while 
the  employer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  in 
these  cases  vastly  more." 

In  further  support  of  an  exclusive  rem- 
'edy  the  report  goes  on  to  say:  "By  mak- 
ing the  remedy  exclusive  we  are  able  to 
give  the  employees  as  a  class  higher  com- 
pensation than  we  would  be  warranted  in 
giving  if  the  additional  burdens  of  the 
common-law  system  were  perpetuated. 
This  is  manifest.  Under  an  exclusive  com- 
pensation law  the  expense  to  the  railroad 
companies  will  undoubtedly  be  increased 
to  some  extent,  and  if  we  add  that  increase 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  the  in- 
definite expense  incident  to  the  common- 
law  liability,  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
crease tke  amounts  of  compensation  pro- 
vided by  our  proposed  law  in  order  that 


the  aggregate  expense  of  both  systems 
should  not  be  unjustly  exorbitant"  The 
report  admits  that  "an  exclusive  law  may 
result  in  some  employees  obtaining  less  in 
the  form  of  compensation  than  they  would 
obtain  at  common  law  where  negligence 
could  be  proven,"  but  it  also  believes  that 
"it  will  certainly  result  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  employees  obtaining  more  than 
they  could  possibly  expect  under  the  al- 
ternative plan." 

Among  the  points  contended  for  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  commission  in  its  report  are 
these : 

It  is  a  regulation  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  it  does  not  constitute  a 
denial  of  due  process;  congress  has  the 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  pass  this 
proposed  legislation. 


Information  Concerning  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill 


There  is  being  sent  to  the  officers  of 
each  local  Division,  at  the  request  of  our 
legislative  representative,  H.  E.  Wills,  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  statements  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Commission  on  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation, of: 

W.  S.  Carter,  president,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E. 

A.  B.  Garretson,  president,  O.  R.  C. 

W.  G.  Lee,  president,  B.  of  R.  T. 

L.  E.  Sheppard,  senior  vice-president,  O. 
R.  C 

W.  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  engineer,  B.'of 
L.  E. 

A.  E,  Holder,  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, A.  F.  of  L. 

E.  V.  Kapp,  chairman  board  of  adjust- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Lines  East). 

H.  E.  Wills,  assistant  G.  C.  E.,  B.  of  L. 
E.,  joint  national  legislative  representative, 
B.  of  R.  T.,  O.  R.  C. 

G.  H.  Sines,  vice-president,  B.  of  R.  T. ; 
and  other  statements. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  state- 
ment of  Aldis  B.  Browne,  counsel  for  the 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  railway,  on  pp.  1306-7-8  and 
^,  especially  to  the  table  on  pp.  1308-9 ;  and 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  F.  D.  McKenney, 
counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  sys- 


tem, on  pp.  1366  and  following  pages.  Mr. 
Browne's  statement  is  one  of  the  many  ar- 
guments made  against  the  proposed  com- 
pensation law,  and  the  statement  of  Mr. 
McKenney  shows  the  situation  with  regard 
to  relief  departments. 

The  official  report  to  the  President  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  is 
also  included  with  the  above,  but  as  a  sep- 
arate document.  The  report  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission  will  be  found  an 
intensely  interesting  document,  which 
every  individual  member  who  reads  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  and  understand. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  a  discussion 
of  present  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
by  Launcelot  Packer,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation,  and  a  history  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  movement 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  Appendix 
"A"  of  the  report.  Then  the  bill  itself  in 
full  follows,  as  Appendix  "B." 

Attention  is  being  called  to  this  in  the 
hope  and  anticipation  that  every  individual 
member  will  read  and  understand  the  mat- 
ter fully  for  himself. 

Those  who  desire  a  copy  of  these  docu- 
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ments  can  have  the  same  sent  to  them  upon 
application  to  H.  £.  Wills,  Congress  Hall 
hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  under- 


standing that  the  supply  of  these  docu- 
ments is  limited,  and  those  who  apply  first 
will  be  served  first. 


Employers'  Liability  Law  Is  Constitutional 


The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Em- 
ployers* Liability  Act,  passed  by  congress 
in  1908,  in  all  cases  before  it.  The  su- 
preme court  also  decided  that  state  courts 
may  enforce  the  act  when  local  laws  are 
appropriate.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  first  law,  enacted  in  1906,  was  declared 
unconstitutional  in  1908  because  it  in- 
cluded within  its  provisions  a  regulation 
of  intrastate  commerce  as  well  as  inter- 
state. Immediately  following  that  decision 
another  bill  was  introduced  in  congress 
covering  these  defects  and  became  a  law; 
two  years  later  an  amendment  was  added 
(known  as  the  Bailey  amendment),  which 
was  followed  by  litigation  in  order  that  a 
final  decree  might  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  supreme  court  In  this  de- 
cision the  attempt  of  congress  to  change 
the   old   common   law    rule    (that   an   em- 


ployee of  a  common  carrier  could  not  pro- 
cure damages  from  the  carrier  for  injuries 
received  in  his  employment  when  the  in- 
juries resulted  from  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow  servant)  has  been  successful.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was  unanimous.  Jus- 
tice Van  Devanter  asserted  that  congress 
had  the  right  to  regulate  the  relation  of 
interstate  railroads  to  their  employees,  and 
further  decided  that  congress  had  not  gone 
beyond  its  power  by  abrogating  the  com- 
mon law  rule  that  an  employer  was  not 
liable  for  the  injuries  to  employees  result- 
ing from  the  negligence  of  fellow  servants. 
"No  one  has  a  vested  property  right  in  the 
common  law,**  said  Justice  Van  Devanter. 
No  objection  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
act  did  away  with  the  doctrine  of  "assump- 
tion of  risk"  by  employees,  and  restricted 
the  doctrine  of  "contributory   negligence." 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
answer  to  demands  resulting  from  con- 
tinued complaints  of  violation  of  the  law, 
has  issued  an  executive  order  for  a  rigid 
investigation  into  alleged  abuses  of  passes, 
franks,  and  free  services  by  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  reported  that 
the  taking  of  depositions  and  testimony  will 
commence  soon  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  that  because  of  considerable 
time  being  necessary  in  which  to  complete 
the  gathering  of  evidence  the  final  report 
of  the  commission  may  not  be  made  until 
next  year. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  house 
of  representatives  in  Washington  which 
provides  that  after  January  1,  1915,  none 
but  steel  cars  shall  be  used  by  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Another 
bill  has  been  also  introduced  requiring  all 
engineers  employed  in  interstate  commerce 
to  be  licensed.  The  latter  measure  is 
said  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the 


President  of  a  chief  examiner  at  a  salary 
of  $4,000  per  year,  and  four  assistant  ex- 
aminers at  $3,000  each  per  year.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  act  any  engineer 
running  an  engine  without  first  securing  a 
license  is  to  be  held  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  one  year  or 
both,  and  that  any  railroad  company  per- 
mitting an  engineer  to  run  an  engine  with- 
out a  license  is  to  be  also  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $1,000. 


The  Ohio  supreme  court  has  handed 
down  an  opinion  showing  on  what  grounds 
it  upheld  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 
The  court  explains  that  the  powers  granted 
under  the  act  constitutes  a  valid  exercise* 
of  police  power;  that  it  does  not  deprive 
one  of  property  rights  without  due  process 
of  law;  that  the  act  does  not  clothe  the- 
state  liability  board  of  awards  with  judiciall 
power,  but  makes  it  merely  an  administra- 
tion board,  and  that  it  does  not  make  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  classification. 
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Brothers — When  writing  to  the  Con- 
ductor, or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
sure  to  give  your  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  is  such  a 
little  thing  for  you  to  do. — ^Ed. 

The  following  Division  Cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand 
Secretary : 


CARD 


WRITTEN    FOR 


DIV. 


4449 F.  W.  Lemperly 261 

4476 W.  W.  Qumn 261 

5469 M.  Hickey   285 

12192 S.  K.  Greenburg 330 

2357 P.  D.  Shand 393 

9947 Geo.  McCallum  419 

15892 Fk.  Connolly  461 

1946 Jos.  Gross  476 

13951 W.  O.  French 540 

13952 A.  H.  Ray 540 

13963 J.  D.  Tucker 540 

13954 F.  L.  Watson 540 

13955 M.  H.  Reynolds 540 


Glad  to  learn  of  the  appointment  of 
Brother  J.  R.  McNabb,  of  Division  407,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Kootenay  Tele- 
phone Lines,  with  office  at  Cranbrook,  B. 
C.    Success  to  you.  Brother  McNabb. 

The  life-saving  service  g^ve  assistance  in 
1,461  marine  disasters  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  according  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  service,  just  made  public. 
Only  thirty-seven  persons  lost  their  lives 
out  of  a  total  of  8,846  involved.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  service  recommends  legis- 
lation providing  retirement  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  life-saving  crews  who  may  be  in- 
capacitated for  duty. 

The  neglect  of  little  things^just  Htile 
things— not  thought  worthy  of  careful  at- 
tention, is  what  produces  the  bulk  of  pre- 
ventable accidents,"  is  what  George  Brad- 
shaw  says  in  his  little  book,  Prevention  of 
Railroad  Accidents,  and  it  is  as  true  as  the 
gospel.  It  is  the  little  things,  carelessly  ig- 
nored, that  go  toward  making  up  the 
greater  things  in  railroad  life,  and  that 
help  to  swell  the  enormous  list  of  casual- 
ties recorded  against  our  railroads;  and  it 
is  along  this  line  that  the  safety  commit- 
tees on  several  of  our  important  systems 
of  road  are  accomplishing  such  splendid 
results.  The  author  furnishes  man^  illus- 
trations in  the  scenes  pictured  in  his  book 
to  emphasize  the  points  he  brings  out 

The  Norman  W.  Henl^  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  City.    Price  50  cents. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  The  Railway  Conductor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompanying. 
Always  give  your  Division  Number  when 
writing  to  The  Railway  Conductor. 

605— NORTHERN,  Brandon,   Man. 

1st  &  3rd  Sun.,  14k,  New  Birchall  Blk. 

W,  J.  Netvell  855  12th  st C 

Jas,  McGuire,  746  15th  st S 

Organized  February  4  by  Brother  H.  E. 
Barker,  acting  as  deputy  president. 


Information  is  urgently  requested  from 
any  one  having  knowledge  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  Brother  William  E.  Simp- 
kins,  last  heard  from  as  employed  in  tram 
service  out  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Address  all  communica- 
tion$  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  A.  Simpkins,  521 
Pine  street,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Brother  C.  J.  Gates,  of  Division  440,  re- 
ports the  loss  of  O.  R.  C.  and  B.  R.  T.  re- 
ceipts. If  found,  they  should  be  returned 
to  the  secretary  of  440,  who  is  W.  A.  Kes- 
ler,  box  131,  San  Luis  Obispo.  Cal. 


The  labor  note  has  been  struck  by  no  un- 
certain hand  in  an  interesting  book  just 
issued  by  Francis  Rolt- Wheeler,  entitled 
'The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Census,"  which 
shows  the  detail  of  the  taking  of  the  cen- 
sus throughout  the  United  States.  Sweat- 
shop conditions,  child  labor,  violation  of 
the  alien  contract  labor  law  by  employers, 
injustice  shown  to  employees,  peonage 
questions  in  the  South,  relation  of  the 
negro  to  the  labor  market^  etc.,  are  finely 
brought  out.  It  is  interesting,  it  is  educa- 
tional, and  worthy  of  close  reading  by  any 
age  or  class,  though  primarily  a  boys'  book. 

Published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.,  Boston.     Price  $1.50. 


Avoid  This  Mistake 
Ticket  Collector— **We  don't  stop  there, 


sir.' 


Montague  Swank  (who  has  just  given  up 
a  ticket) —"Stop  where?" 

Ticket  Collector— "At  the  pawn  broker's." 
—Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 


On  the  Job 

"I  greatly  disapprove  of  that  young 
Smith  son,  and  one  particular  reason  is  his 
lack  of  industry  in  his  calling." 

Daughter— "His  calling?  Why,  he  calls 
seven  evenings  in  the  week  !"--Camv/rj 
Saturday  Journal 
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Buy  of  the  Firus  Who  ADvssTitB  iw  The  Conductor 


iTke  Hands  of  the  E^xpert. 

will  recognize  in  PUMMO  SOAP  the  skill 
and  work  of  soap  experts.  The  extraordinary 
cleaning  qualities  of  PUMMO  SOAP  are  not 
there  just  by  chance,  but  are  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  and  experiments  by  experts  in 
the  soap-making  art. 

PUMMO  has  not  only  all  the  cleansing  quali- 
ties of  the  best  toilet  soaps,  but  it  does  more — 
it  removes  grease,  grime,  paint,  oil,  ink  and 
other  stains  from  the  hands  in  a  way  which 
soap  alone  will  not  do. 

The  combination  of  finest  Italian  pumice 
with  vegetable  oils  and  glycerine  gives 
to  PUMMO  SOAP  extra, 
ordinary  cleansing  virtue, 
with  a  mildness  no  other 
pumice  soap  possesses. 

PUMMO  SOAP  costs  but 
5  cents,  but  in  its  class  you 
will  find  nothing  better  at 
any  price. 


li  your  d«al«r  doei  not  have  >^K*!>f 

it,  kt  oa   sand  yoo  a   FREE        XXC/ 

nple.    Fill  out  and  mail  ^^V^*^ 

the  coupon  underneath.  9^ji-^     ' 


THEN.IC 
FAIRBANX 
COMPANY 

Chicago 


S^ 


1    SOAP 
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vose 


PIANOS 


The  tone.  tx>ucli'hnd  niairntflcenl  weiiriiit; 

qualities  of  the  Vose  Pianoare  only  explained  by 
the  exclusive  patented  features  and  the  hleh 
ETade  material  and  superb  workninnnhip 
tnat  enter  into  their  construction.  The  Aose  in 
an  ideal  piano  for  the  home.  Over  65.000  soUl 
Delivered  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
Satlsfartlon  cuaranteefW  Liberal  allowance 
for  old  pianos  and  time  payments  accepted. 

FREE: — If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us 
send- you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 
that  gives  full   information 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

loio  Massachusetts  Ave  BOSTON,  MA5S 


yJO'^t^c^yi^yi^  ^?2cuX. 


2>o  you  realize 

that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Wrile  for  our  free  boolslet*" Banking' by  Mail" 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

Henry  B.  Clarke,  V.-P.  <Sf  Mer. 

the  Savings  DepL 

Clark  &  Monroe  Sts,  -  CHICAGO 


These  Supreme  Railroad  Watches 

are  sold  and  fully  guaranteed  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere. 
Send      for      detcriptive     folder, 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  CO.,  Springfield 


UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER    UNIONIST 

That  the  best  made  shoes  — the 
shoes  made  under  the  best  man- 
ufacturing conditions— the  shoes 
that  best  stand  wear— bear  the 
Union  Stamp,  as  shown  herewith 


Atk    yoar    dealer   for    Union    Stsotip 

Shoes,    and    if  he   cannot   supply   you 

write 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 

246  Summer  Street  Boston,  Miss. 
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For  Those  Who  Want  and  Need 
Accurate  Time 

Over  one-half  (almost  56%)  of  the  Engineers,  Fire- 
men, Conductors  and  Trainmen  on  the  Railroads  of 
America  where  official  time  inspection  is  maintained 
carry  Hamilton  Watches.  Railroad  Men  consider  them 
the  most  accurate  watches  made. 


The 


mnx 


12-ilz8  thin 
model.    W© 
eqnlp  Harol!-  I 
ton  Watche* 
with  Safety 
NQmerleal 
Dial    a*  iihowtx) 
whea  detirttd. 


The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 

Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in  all  standard  watch  sizes. 
The  Hamilton  12-size  is  the  thinnest  12-size  19  or  23  jewel 
watch  made  in  America.  Prices  of  watches  vary,  according 
to  movement  and  case,  from  $38.50  to  §125. 

But  your  jeweler  can  supply  a  Hamihon  Movement  for  your 
present  watch  case,  if  you  desire.  Ask  him  what  he  knows 
about  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Write  for  '*The  Timekeeper*' 

It  is  a  new  kitid  of  watch  b'x>lcl-t  which  is  of  prMt  ralue  to  anyone 
interc^tpd  inUic  purchase  of  ati  accurate  watch.    Glidly  sent  on  requeiL 


HAMILTON  WATCH  CO.. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


-^?. 


;« 


Eogioeer  J«mes  Dempsey  and  Conductor  F.M.Relley  of  the  Chicafto,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Faol  "Southwest 
train.     Both  have  carried  llamiltoa  Timekeepers  for  a  loot  tittke. 
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Some  Reasons  for  the  Growing  Disrespect  for  the  Law 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Missouri  Bar  Association  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  Wednesday,  July  27,  1910, 
by  Emanuel   M.  Grossman  of  the  St.   Louis  Bar. 


That  there  is  a  growing  disrespect  for 
the  law  is  patent  to  all  observers.  Leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  barely  miss  a 
daily  editorial  criticism  of  the  inefficiency 
of  our  legal  system.  Magazines  make  the 
law  and  its  administration  the  subjects  of 
their  popular  assaults.  Judges,  lawyers, 
distinguished  teachers  of  the  law,  sociol- 
ogists, publicists  and  philosophers,  as  well 
as  merchants  and  laborers  and  the  man  on 
the  street,  join  in  criticism  and  denuhcia- 
tion  of  our  courts,  the  bar,  the  law  and  its 
administration.  President  Taft,  against 
whom  no  one  has  brought  the  charge  of 
radicalism,  a  man  whose  whole  career  has 
been  identified  with  the  law,  who  won  his 
highest  honors  and  distinction  as  a  federal 
judge,  his  father  an  able  judge  before  him, 
has  made  criticism  of  the  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration the  serious  subject  of  the 
times.  In  a  speech  he  delivered  in  Chicago 
on  September  16,  1909,  he  said: 

"There  is  no  subject  on  which  I  feel  so 
deeply  as  upon  the  necessity  for  reform  in 
the  administration  of  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal law.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  one  phrase, 
the  difficulty  in  both  is  undue  delay.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  in  this  country  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilization  and  that  the  prevalence 
of  crime  and  fraud,  which  here  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  in  European  countries,  is 
due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  law 
and  its  administration  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice. 

"But  reform  in  our  criminal  procedure  is 
not  the  only  reform  that  we  ought  to  have 
in  our  courts.  On  the  civil  side  of  the 
courts  there  is  undue  delay,  and  this  al- 


ways works  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  with 
the  longest  purse.  What  the  poor  man 
needs  is  a  prompt  decision  of  his  case,  and 
by  limiting  the  appeals  in  cases  involving 
small  amounts  of  money  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  final  decision  in  the  lower  court,  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  poor  litigant  to 
secure  a  judgment  in  time  to  enjoy  it,  and 
not  after  he  has  exhausted  all  of  his  re- 
sources in  litigation  to  the  supreme  court. 
"Of  all  the  questions  that  are  before  the 
American  people,  I  regard  no  one  as  more 
important  than  this,  to-wit:  The  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
must  make  it  so  that  the  poor  man  will 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  an  opportunity 
in  litigating  as  the  rich  man,  and  under 
present  conditions,  ashamed  as  we  may  be 
of  it,  this  is  not  the  fact." 

And  in  his  annual  message  to  congress, 
the  President  said: 

"In  my  judgment,  a  change  in  judicial 
procedure,  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  ex- 
pense to  private  litigants  in  civil  cases  and 
facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business  and 
final  decisions  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  constitutes  the  greatest  need  in  our 
American  institutions." 

A  by-product  of  the  unanimity  of  criti- 
cism, and  significant  as  reflecting  the  re- 
sulting popular  regard  for  lawyers,  was 
recently  conspicuously  m&nifested  when  a 
certain  public  character,  ambitious  for  fur- 
ther political  honors,  made  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  are  lawyers  and  that  all  of 
them  had  been  the  attorneys  for  large  cor- 
porations. No  charge  was  made  that  they 
had  been  dishonest,  but  the  simple  fact  that 
they  had  reached  such  eminence  in  the  pro- 
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fession  as  to  win  the  recognition  of  large 
and  important  interests,  was  set  forth  as  a 
mark  of  discredit  to  them  and  as  evidence 
that  the  government  was  entitled  to  pop- 
ular disapproval  for  utilizing  their  talents 
for  the  public  service.  The  suggestion  im- 
plied is  either  that  all  lawyers  are  untrust- 
worthy, or  that  lawyers  as  soon  as  they 
win  distinction  become  so,  and  forfeit  the 
right  to  be  of  public  service.  Such  a  sug- 
gestion could  not  have  been  made  with  any 
hope  of  the  desired  effect  had  not  its  author 
felt  that  the  legal  profession  had  come  into 
popular  disfavor.  That  the  legal  profes- 
sion has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  prestige 
is  painfully  apparent  to  every  member  of 
the  bar.  This  loss  must  be  charged  in  large 
part  to  the  indifference  with  which  the  legal 
profession,  including  the  judiciary,  has  per- 
mitted the  law  and  its  enforcement  to  de- 
cline into  its  present  inefficient  state. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  law  in  a 
democracy  unless  it  accomplishes  the  will 
of  the  people.  As  an  institution  requiring 
respect  and  unqualified  homage,  it  must  be 
an  efficient  instrument  for  the  furtherance 
of  public  pood.  That  it  falls  far  short  of 
attaining  this  ideal  is  obvious.  Just  as  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  cry 
throughout  the  nation  is  against  the  vested 
advantap-es  of  the  privileged  few,  and  the 
deliberate  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
mass,  so  there  is  now  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  law  in  some  respects  on  its  sub- 
stantive side,  but  chiefly  and  altogether 
on  its  administrative  side,  has  come  to  be 
the  instrument  of  power  in  the  hand  of 
"him  who  hath"  as  against  the  welfare  of 
society  as  a  whole.  Therefore  it  becomes 
the  work  of  the  lawyer,  who  is  inspired  by 
the  traditions  of  his  profession,  who  chose 
it  as  his  own  not  merely  through  his  com- 
mercial instinct,  and  who  is  not  content  to 
spend  his  life  as  a  parasite  on  a  decadent 
growth,  to  examine  into  our  jurisprudence 
and  to  find  remedies  for  the  evils  that  have 
come  to  it. 

Throughout  English  history,  the  common 
law  was  the  popular  safeguard  against  the 
encroachments  of  tyranny  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  great  contests  with  the 
crown  were  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  citizen.  Magna  Charta,  wrested 
from  King  John  at  Runnymede,  the  Petition 


of  Rights  forced  from  Charles  I,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  passed  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  and  the  bill  of  rights 
adopted  during  the  reign  of  William  III,  all 
of  them  were  declarative  of  the  common 
law  insuring  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  government. 
Always  was  the  common  law  on  the  side 
of  the  people.  Economic  conditions  down 
to  very  recent  times  gave  the  people  noth- 
ing to  concern  themselves  with  save  their 
private,  individual,  personal  rights. 

This  historical  theory  of  the  common 
law  is  thus  expounded  by  Blackstone 
(Commentaries  139)  : 

*'So  great  moreover  is  the  regard  of  the 
law  for  private  property,  that  it  will  not 
authorize  the  least  violation  of  it;  no,  not 
even  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
community.  If  a  new  road,  for  instance, 
were  to  be  made  through  the  grounds  of  a 
private  person,  it  might  perhaps  be  exten- 
sively beneficial  to  the  public,  but  the  law 
permits  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  to  do  this 
without  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Tn  vain  it  may  be  urged  that  the  good  of 
the  individual  ought  to  yield  to  that  of  the 
community;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
allow  any  private  man,  or  even  any  public 
tribunal,  to  be  the  judge  of  this  common 
good,  and  to  decide  whether  it  be  expedient 
or  no.  Besides,  the  public  good  is  in 
nothing  more  essentially  interested,  than  in 
the  protection  of  every  individual's  private 
rights." 

The  popular  notion  today  differs  very 
radically  from  this  individualistic  view  of 
the  purpose  of  the  law.  The  complexities 
of  modern  social  and  industrial  life  have 
necessitated  a  shifting  from  individual 
rights  to  the  common  welfare.  The  law  in 
its  persistence  for  individual  rights  has 
failed  to  adapt  itself  to  the  greater  inter- 
ests of  society  as  a  whole,  and  therefore, 
now  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
law  is  not  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  in- 
stitution primarily  for  their  benefit  and 
welfare. 

The  tenacity  with  which  courts  have 
clung  to  this  individualistic  conception  and 
have  consistently  refused  to  perform  their 
part  in  the  general  movement  for  social 
betterment,  has  undoubtedly  irritated  the 
people  and  provoked  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion. Popular  tolerance  of  the  law  has 
been  severely  strained  by  the  application  to 
modern  industrial  conditions  of  the  fellow 
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servant  rule,  the  doctrine  of  contributory 
negligence  and  the  doctrine  of  assumed 
risk.  So  intrenched  have  these  theories  be- 
come in  the  modern  law  of  torts  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  circum- 
vent them,  even  if  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  do  so.  The  people,  who  after  all  have 
it  in  their  power  to  dictate  what  the  sub- 
stantive law  shall  be,  are  now  beginning  to 
compel  legislative  consideration  of  the  evils 
of  modem  industrialism  in  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects human  life  and  health.  Workmen's 
compensation  and  employers'  liability  acts 
and  industrial  insurance  will  soon  find  their 
way  into  our  legislation,  as  they  long  ago 
have  done  in  other  civilized  countries,  and 
the  hardships  of  the  application  of  the  old 
common  law  of  master  and  servant  to  pres- 
ent conditions  will  soon  be  ameliorated. 

Another  branch  of  the  substantive  law  that 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  popular  dis- 
satisfaction is  the  law  of  liberty  of  contract. 
Into  the  constitutional  formula  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  there 
has  been  construed,  as  being  a  part  of  lib- 
erty and  of  property,  the  right  freely  to 
make  contracts,  including  the  contract  of 
employment.  Though  courts  have  held  that 
when  the  public  good  justifies  it,  legislation 
may  impose  restrictions  upon  this  constitu- 
tional safeguard,  they  have,  with  recent 
refreshing  exception,  deliberately  over- 
looked the  public  good  when  passing  on 
statutes  affecting  the  rights  of  workingmen. 
Rather,  with  respect  to  what  has  been 
styled  social  and  labor  legislation,  courts 
have  usurped  the  constitutional  discretion 
in  the  legislature  to  determine  whether  an 
act  tends  or  does  not  tend  to  protect  the 
public  health,  safety  and  welfare.  Thus, 
statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  employment, 
fixing  the  periods  at  which  certain  classes 
of  laborers  shall  receive  their  wages,  pro- 
hibiting the  practice  of  fining  workers  in 
cotton  mills,  regulating  the  measuring  of 
coal  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  compen- 
sation of  miners,  prohibiting  the  payment 
of  wages  in  store  orders,  preventing  em- 
ployers from  prohibiting  employees  from 
joining  or  retaining  membership  in  trades 
unions,  have  been  held  unconstitutional,  on 
the  ground  that  they  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  contract  for 


his  labor  in  any  way  that  he  sees  fit.  It 
is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  this  class  of  legislation.  The  point  here 
is  that  such  legislative  enactments  express 
the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  such  expression  under  our  con- 
stitutional and  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. For  the  courts  to  vitiate  the  sol- 
emnly enacted  will  of  the  people,  except  in 
case  of  palpable  violation  of  a  clearly  and 
specifically  expressed  constitutional  limita- 
tion, is  to  set  themselves  up  as  superior  in 
wisdom  to  the  people  whom  they  are  estab- 
lished to  serve.  It  tends  to  the  destruction 
of  a  democracy  of  people  and  to  the 
creation  of  an  oligarchy  of  courts,  the  final 
arbiters  of  what  is  good  for  the  people  be- 
ing not  the  people  themselves,  but  the 
judges  whom  they  have  chosen. 

The  extent  to  which  courts  have  gone  in 
maintaining  that  legislative  restrictions 
upon  the  freedom  of  contract  are  a  viola- 
tion of  personal  liberty  is  doubtless  largely 
due  to  the  training  of  lawyers  in  the 
ancient  individualistic  conception  of  the 
common  law.  Here  and  there  a  newer  and 
more  popularly  accepted  spirit  has  broken 
in.  Judge  Werner  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  New  York  in  the  case  of  People  vs. 
Strollo,  191  N.  Y.  42,  59,  uses  the  following 
language : 

"Under  a  judicial  system  which  has  for 
centuries  magnified  the  sacredness  of  in- 
dividual rights,  there  is  much  less  danger 
of  doing  injustice  to  the  individual  than 
there  is  in  overlooking  the  obligations  of 
those  in  authority  to  organized  society." 

The  public  has  no  respect  for  those  de- 
cisions of  our  courts  that  are  based  on  the 
theory  that  an  employer  and  an  employee, 
under  the  present  day  conditions  of  indus- 
trialism, have  equality  of  rights.  Courts  lay 
this  doctrine  down  in  all  solemnity  while 
everyone  knows  that  the  laborer  in  the  mills 
and  in  the  mines  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  factories  must  accept  employ- 
ment under  whatever  conditions  the  em- 
ployer may  choose  to  impose,  or  join  the 
army  of  the  unemployed  and  throw  those 
dependent  upon  them  upon  the  mercy  of 
public  charity.  That  courts  made  up  of 
intelligent  men  should  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  practical  conditions  of  inequality  makes 
it  difficult  to  win  for  the  law  and  to  hold 
the  respect  of  the  working  people  of  the 
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country,  sg  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order. 

This  diffictihy  is  all  the  greater  because 
it  is  known  that  in  legislative  restrictions 
on  contracts  other  than  those  affecting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  working  people 
courts  find  no  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

Our  usury  laws  and  our  insurance  laws 
have  always  been  sustained  by  our  courts 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  adopted 
to  prevent  fraud,  imposition  or  oppression. 
In  Karnes  vs.  American  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  144  Mo.  413, 
Judge  Williams  rendering  the  unanimous 
derision  of  the  court,  at  page  417,  says: 

"It  cannot  be  claimed  that  parties  nave 
the  right  to  make  any  and  all  contracts  they 
deem  proper,  The  state  has  made  and  may 
properly  make  many  regulations  that  will 
restrict  this  right.  For  instance,  we  have 
usury  laws  and  their  validity  is  unques- 
tioned. Parties  are  not  permitted  to  insert 
certain  conditions  in  insurance  contracts 
which  would  be  perfectly  legitimate,  but  for 
statutory  prohibition.  Yet  the  courts  sus- 
tain these  provisions  and  declare  ineffectual 
any  attempt  by  contract  to  evade  or  nullify 
the  statute." 

This  discrimination  by  our  courts  against 
legislation  intended  to  protect  the  working 
people  against  fraud,  imposition  and  op- 
pression cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  serious 
effect.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  the  great 
sorio'oKical  authority,  says  in  13  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  page  772 : 

•i'rom  my  experience,  T  should  say,  per- 
haps, that  the  only  symptom  among  work- 
in«nien  which  most  definitely  indicates  a 
class  fcelini?,  is  a  growing  distrust  of  the 
integrity  of  the  courts,  the  belief  that  the 
present  jndue  has  been  a  corporation  attor- 
ney, that  his  sympathies  and  experience  and 
his  whole  view  of  life  is  on  the  corporation 
side." 

According  to  Professor  Roscoe  Pound  in 
his  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
an  article  entitled  "Liberty  of  Contract"  in 
the  Yale  Law  Journal  of  May.  1000,  this 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  contract,  as  it  now  is 
construed  and  interpreted  by  our  courts,  is 
a  new  one.  and  that  the  first  decision  turn- 
ing upon  it  was  rendered  in  1880.  But, 
though  it  is  a  new  theory,  it  promises  to 
be  short  lived,     .\lready  it  shows  signs  of 


breaking  down.  Not  that  there  is  any 
change  in  the  constitutional  formula  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
in  the  principle  that  this  includes  the  free- 
dom of  contract  But  there  is  a  shifting 
by  the  courts  of  the  emphasis  from  the 
principle  of  the  individual  freedom  of  con- 
tract to  the  principle  that  such  individual 
freedom  to  contract  is  subject  to  legislative 
restriction  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
good.  The  agitation  for  more  democracy 
as  evidenced  by  the  newly  adopted  political 
primaries,  the  resulting  responsiveness  of 
legislation  to  popular  demand,  the  general 
feeling  that  this  shall  be  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name  a  government  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, will  influence  courts  to  permit  legis- 
lators to  exercise  the  discretion,  vested  in 
them  by  the  Constitution,  to  determine 
what  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  public 
welfare  may  be. 

The  United  States  supreme  court  has 
been  much  more  progressive  than  the  state 
courts  on  this  subject.  The  rule  that  com- 
mends itself  to  popular  approval  is  well 
stated  in  McLean  vs.  Arkansas,  29  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  206,  where  a  statute  regulating  the 
weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine  so  that  the 
compensation  to  the  miner  may  be  deter- 
mined more  equitably,  was  upheld  as  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  legislative  function  on 
behalf  of  the  public  welfare.   The  court  said : 

"The  mere  fact  that  a  court  may  differ 
with  the  legislature  in  its  views  of  public 
policy  or  that  the  judges  may  hold  views 
inconsistent  with  the  propriety  of  the  legis- 
lation in  question,  affords  no  ground  for 
judicial  interference,  unless  the  act  in 
question  is  unmistakably  and  palpably  in 
excess  of  legislative  power.  *  *  *  jf  the 
law  in  controversy  has  a  reasonable  re- 
lation to  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety  or  welfare,  it  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
because  the  judiciary  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  act  will  fail  of  its  purpose  or  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  be  an  unwise  exercise 
of  the  authority  vested  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government." 

The  recent  case  of  Ritchie  &  Co.  vs. 
Wayman  et  al,  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois,  91  N.  E.  Rep.  695,  by 
which  the  court  in  effect  overruled  a  prior 
conflicting  decision  (Ritchie  vs.  People,  155 
111.  99),  a  statute  limiting  the  hours  of 
employment  of  women,  was  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional on  the  ground   that  the  health 
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of  the  women  was  an  essential  factor  in 
the  preservation  of  the  virility  of  the  race. 
Courts  now  generally  permit  legislatures  to 
regulate  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor 
of  women  and  children  and  to  that  extent 
at  least  are  veering  away  from  the  narrow 
construction  of  the  constitutional  formula 
and  are  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  as  determined  by  legislation. 

The  decisions  on  this  subject  show  that 
the  defects  in  the  substantive  law  are  due 
largely  to  the  tardiness  of  courts  and  judges 
to  respond  to  the  popular  will.  Further- 
more, we  find  that  a  saving  grace  in  the 
modern  law  is  the  comparatively  new  doc- 
trine of  the  police  power.  The  history  of 
the  development  and  growth  of  our  com- 
mon law  exhibits  several  striking  instances 
of  its  regeneration  through  new  found  doc- 
trines injected  to  render  the  law  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  popular  will.  Equity  was 
very  early  devised  and  introduced  to  save 
the  common  law  from  the  hardening 
process  to  which  it  is  subject.  As  business 
began  to  extend  itself  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  common  law,  in  order  to  deal 
efficiently  with  the  new  problems  that  arose, 
took  unto  itself  the  custom  of  merchants 
and  made  it  a  part  of  the  law  itself.  And 
so  now,  while  the  people  are  impatiently 
struggling  against  the  traditional  concep- 
tion of  the  individual  as  against  the  wel- 
fare of  society  as  a  whole,  the  police  power 
comes  to  the  front  as  the  elixir  of  new  and 
more  serviceable  life  to  the  common  law. 
Its  rigidity  is  being  counteracted  by  the  ap- 
plication of  this  modern  instrument  for  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  doctrine  of,*police  power  now  comes 
to  the  rescue  of.  the  substantive  law  and 
renders  it  again  national  and  popular  and 
an  institution  for^service  to  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

Our  criminal  Hwris,  of  course,  the  great 
cause  of  popular  discontent.  To  it  more 
than  to  any  other  department  of  the  law 
may  be  charged  the  growing  disrespect  of 
all  law  and  the  loss  of  prestige  of  the  law- 
yer. It  is  a  most  deplorable  fact  and  to 
the  great  shame  and  discredit  of  our  civil- 
ization that  in  this  country,  at  this  ad- 
vanced age,  the  statistics  show  more  homi- 
cides in  proportion  to  population  than  in 
all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  put  to- 


gether. It  is  said  that  we  are  guilty  of 
about  nine  thousand  homicides  annually, 
with  only  little  more  than  one  out  of  every 
one  hundred  avenged  by  legal  execution. 
But  such  lax  treatment  of  crime  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  charged  to  the  law.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  who  through  the  jury  fix  the 
standard  of  conduct  are  largely  to  be  held 
accoun'able.  At  the  same  time,  the  law 
itself  mrst  bear  much  of  the  blame.  Judge 
Aniidon  of  the  United  States  district  court 
declares  that  the  criminal  law  has  broken 
down,  that  "it  is  an  unworkable  machine." 
(Outlook,  Vol.  83,  page  601.)  It  certainly 
is  more  conspicuously  true  here  than  it  is 
in  the  other  branches  of  the- law  that  the 
individual  is  protected  in  what  seems  to 
have  become  a  vested  right  to  commit 
wrong  and  the  social  welfare  is  overlooked 
if  not  brazenly  disregarded.  The  announce- 
ment in  the  press  of  the  commission  of  a 
shocking  crime  and  the  capture  of  the  cul- 
prit carries  with  it  not  the  slightest  con- 
viction that  the  right  of  society  will  be  vin- 
dicated by  the  punishment  of  the  individual. 
Every  one  will  admit  that  delay  in  the 
prosecution  and  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  is  an  important  factor  in  the  in- 
efficiency of  legal  procedure.  But  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  criminal  law  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  deplorable  state  of  public 
disapproval.  The  vicious  doctrine  of  pre- 
sumed prejudice,  presumed,  as  in  this  state, 
from  error  of  even  insignificant  triviality, 
even  from  error  committed  by  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  misspelling  of  a  word,  or  in 
the  omission  of  the  article  "the,"  though 
the  crime  with  which  the  defendant  was 
charged  and  found  guilty  may  have  been 
the  most  atrocious  known  to  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  rape  of  a  ward,  or  the  betrayal  of 
a  public  trust,  has  brought  upon  our  law 
and  courts  such  a  storm  of  disapproval, 
that  lawyers  find  it  futile  to  attempt  to  allay 
it.  The  criminal  laughs  at  the  over- 
zealousness  of  the  appellate  court  to  pro- 
tect his  individual  rights  and  returns  to 
society  to  continue  with  greater  assurance 
his  vicious  depredations.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  people  but  a 
hopelessness  and  a  disgust  for  the  learned 
legal  profession  and  the  determination  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  when- 
ever occasion  again  arises. 
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It  is  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
society  at  large  that  the  law  exists.  A 
criminal  has  rights,  but  so  has  the  state.  In 
ages  past,  when  the  crown  or  the  ruling 
class  had  a  tendency  to  oppress,  the  care 
and  solicitude  for  the  individual  charged 
with  crime  indicated  a  leaning  toward  the 
popular  welfare  that  won  for  the  courts 
the  approval  of  the  people  and  the  com- 
mendation of  all  history.  But  in  these 
times  when  the  state  is  not  a  crowned 
head,  nor  a  favored  class,  but  when  the 
state  is  the  people  and  all  the  people,  to 
make  a  fetish  of  the  rights  of  a  criminal 
as  against  the  rights  of  society  is  a  per- 
version of  law  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  lawless  and  vicious.  It 
is  a  pleasant  platitude  that  better  than  that 
one  innocent  man  should  suffer  let  nine 
guilty  men  escape.  With  the  publicity  given 
to  criminal  trials,  the  care  with  which  the 
defendant  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
charge  against  him,  the  invariable  rule  that 
a  defendant  shall  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel, whether  he  can  compensate  such  coun- 
/sel  or  not,  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
state  for  appeal  after  conviction,  the 
scrutiny  applied  to  the  record  by  the  ap- 
pellate court,  the  liberality  with  which  the 
pardoning  power  is  exercised,  the  convic- 
tion and  incarceration  of  an  innocent  man 
is  practically  unheard  of.  There  is  now  no 
longer  any  danger  of  convicting  and  of 
holding  in  confinement  an  innocent  man. 
But  our  devotion  to  the  platitude  results  in 
no  innocent  man  suffering  while  nine  out 
of  every  ten  guilty  ones  continue  to  escape. 
In  our  highly  organized  society,  in  the  con- 
gestion of  urban  life,  on  account  of  the 
delicate  interdependence  of  each  upon  all, 
it  is  not  altogether  a  too  revolutionary  dec- 
trine  to  say  that  the  peace,  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  society  demands  that  the  vicious 
and  criminal  shall  be  segregated  from  it 
even  though  there  may  be  danger  that  with 
every  nine  of  them  one  innocent  man  shall 
become  a  martyr  to  the  majesty  of  law  and 
order. 

Probably  the  most  vicious  of  all  the 
shields  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  accused 
against  the  attempt  of  society  to  vindicate 
its  rights  to  peace  and  security  is  the  per- 
version of  the  wholesome  constitutional 
provision  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled 


to  testify  against  himself  in  a  criminal  case. 
An  examination  of  the  history  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  this  provision  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  shows  that  it 
had  been  the  practice  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  down  to  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  compel  persons  charged  with  crime 
to  make  confession,  and  the  compulsion 
consisted  not  only  of  promises  of  great  re- 
ward and  threats  of  dire  penalties,  but  of 
actual  physical  torture  of  a  kind  to  chill  the 
blood  of  all  who  read.*  But  all  that  was 
intended  by  the  constitutional  provision 
was  that  an  accused  shall  be  subjected  to 
no  form  of  compulsion.  It  was  never  in- 
tended as  an  absolute  bar  or  even  as  an 
impediment  to  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime.  And  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  it  has  become  today.  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  wholesome  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  innocent,  it  has  become  the 
means  of  escape  for  the  guilty.  Not  only 
do  we  not  compel  an  accused  to  testify,  but 
we  warn  him  against  offering  any  explana- 
tion at  all  of  the  suspicious  circumstances 
that  brought  about  his  arrest  and  indict- 
ment Moreover,  juries  are  instructed  by 
the  court  that  the  defendant's  refusal  to 
make  any  statement  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  circumstance  tending  to  show  his  own 
guilt.  Such  a  perverted  application  of  the 
constitutional  provision  results  in  most 
cases  in  the  failure  of  society  through  its 
prosecuting  officers  to  vindicate  its  rights. 
Worse  than  that,  instead  of  being  merely  a 
safeguard  to  the  innocent  individual,  it  has 
bred  evils  as  great  as  it  was  intended  to 
prevent.  Its  enforcement  exposes  the  pris- 
oner to  the  inquisition  of  detectives  and 
fellow  prisoners,  who  through  fraud  and 
false  pretenses  and  with  the  hope  of  per- 
sonal reward  worm  out  of  the  accused 
what  they  can,  and  who  are  constantly 
under  the  temptation  to  color  and  pervert 
the  statements  thus  obtained.  Moreover, 
another  result  of  this  supposed  safeguard 
is  the  process  known  as  the  "third  degree," 
an  operation  of  nervous  torture  comparable 
with  the  worst  forms  of  physical  torture 
recorded  of  the  Dark  Ages.  In  the  ordi- 
nary activities  of  life,  one  suspected  of 
wrong  is  immediately  questioned  and  his 
failure  to  make  answer  naturally  arouses 
suspicion,  and  a  vague,  confused  or  false 
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explanation  inevitably  brings  disaster.  Be- 
cause the  law  in  this  respect  is  in  conflict 
with  common  sense  and  the  natural  every 
day  conduct  of  life,  because  the  people  al- 
most daily  are  compelled  ta  witness  the 
spectacle  of  an  enemy  of  society  defiantly 
and  successfully  resisting  the  great  and  ex- 
pensive departments  of  police  and  prose- 
cuting officers  in  their  eflForts  to  protect 
society  against  his  depredations,  and  be- 
cause crime  is  thus  given  official  protec- 
tion, the  law  is  naturally  and  deservedly 
held  in  contempt. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  glaring  defect, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  return  to  the  evil 
practices  of  barbarous  times.  The  con- 
stitutional safeguard  that  no  person  shall 
be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self may  still  be  preserved  in  its  full  force 
and  intent.  But  it  should  be  applied  lit- 
erally. Compulsion  is  the  element  to  be 
prohibited.  It  is  no  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision, however,  to  refrain  from  warning 
the  accused  against  making  a  statement, 
nor  to  eliminate  the  absurd  practice  of  in- 
structing juries  that  the  defendant's  willful 
refusal  to  make  a  statement  shall  not  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  his  guilt.  It  would 
even  conform  with  common  sense  and  cer- 
tairly  be  more  conducive  to  the  detection 
of  crime,  if  an  accused  were  invited  not 
by  a  detective  nor  by  a  traitorous  fellow 
prisoner  but  by  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
in  the  presence  of  a  preliminary  magistrate, 
accompanied  by  an  official  stenoj?rapher, 
and  immediately  upon  his  arrest  and  before 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  con- 
federates in  crime  or  to  counsel  who, 
when  engaged  in  such  business,  are  equally 
vicious  members  of  society,  to  manufac- 
ture a  story  with  the  hope  of  •  escaping 
punishment  or  of  interfering  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law  in  their  business  of  de- 
tecting the  real  offender.  Such  statements, 
thus  recorded,  would  be  reasonable  evi- 
dence at  the  time  of  trial,  and  the  prisoner's 
refusal  to  make  any  statement  either  when 
invited  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  or  at  the 
time  of  trial  would  aid  the  jury  in  their 
'  deliberations  of  the  case.  Legislation  with 
such  ends  in  view  would  not  violate  the 
constitutional  safeguards  thrown  about  de- 
fendants in  criminal  causes.  It  would  con- 
form to  the  practice  of  every  day  life,  and 


would  make  the  law  accord  with  common 
sense.  It  would  result  in  the  conviction 
of  the  guilty  and  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  inno- 
cent any  more  than  they  are  jeopardized 
under  the  present  practice.  It  would  elim- 
inate a  serious  cause  for  the  disrespect  for 
the  criminal  law. 

The  adjective  or  administrative  side  of 
the  law  shares  with  the  criminal  law  the 
responsibility  for  the  contempt  of  the  peo- 
ple for  our  whole  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Nowhere  else  on  the  globe,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Spain,  is  to  be  found 
such  a  studied  and  well  wrought  scheme  to 
defeat  the  law  of  the  land  and  its  reason- 
able application.  Nowhere,  whether  in  the 
literature  of  the  times,  or  in  the  gatherings 
of  men,  not  even  in  the  midst  of  any  as- 
semblage of  the  most  ultra-conservative 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  can  be 
found  a  sincerely  disinterested  apologist 
for  our  system  of  courts  and  legal  pro- 
cedure. The  delays  and  expenses  with 
which  ordinary  litigation  is  attended  have 
outworn  the  patience  of  lawyers  and  laity 
alike.  The  courts  which  should  be  the 
haven  of  refuge  for  those  troubled  in  ma- 
terial things  are  as  plague  spots  to  be 
shunned  and  avoided.  And  the  uncertainty 
with  which  the  fixed  and  definite  rules  of 
law  are  applied,  because  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  form  of  presentation  over  the  sub- 
stance involved,  makes  of  our  jurispru- 
dence a  laughing  stock  to  those  not  im- 
mediately affected,  and  a  financial  and  ner- 
vous drain  on  those  who  have  confided 
their  affairs  to  its  jurisdiction.  Lawyers 
first  advise  clients  to  keep  out  of  the  courts, 
and  then,  though  able  to  expound  what  the 
law  really  is,  take  great  pains  to  prepare 
the  client  against  the  probable  contingency 
of  a  purely  accidental  fate.  Decisions  are 
rendered  not  on  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, but  on  some  act  of  commission 
or  omission  of  the  attorney  presenting  the 
matter  for  review  to  the  appellate  court. 
The  rules  and  the  machinery  supplied  for 
their  operation  were  originally  intended 
and  have  their  sole  justification  in  their 
usefulness  as  means  to  the  end  that  justice 
may  at  least  be  approximated.  These  rules 
and  our  judicial  system  are  now  largely 
mere  tools  in  what  has  justly  been  char- 
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acterized  as  a  game  in  which  the  litigant 
has  no  part  except  to  pay  the  expense 
thereof. 

A  flagrant  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Missouri  that  unless  it  is  stated  by  the 
appellant  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  that  "he 
then  and  there  did  duly  except"  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  trial  court  in  overruling  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  review  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause  is  denied.  Such  a  dis- 
position of  a  law  suit  is  repulsive  to  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  justice.  In  the  first  place 
the  failure  of  the  attorney  for  the  appel- 
lant to  insert  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  that 
he  "did  then  and  there  duly  except"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy,  nor  is  its  omission  due 
to  any  fault  of  the  litigant  himself.  In  the 
second  place,  it  could  very  easily  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  very  presence  of  the  liti- 
gant before  the  appellate  tribunal  that  he 
excepts  to  the  adverse  rulings  of  the  court 
below.  In  the  third  place,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  appellant's  attorney  did  not  ac- 
tually "then  and  there  duly  except"  to  the 
action  of  the  trial  court  in  overruling  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  therefore  the 
statement  to  that  effect  in  the  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions is  false  and  untrue.  In  St  Louis 
at  least,  unless  it  be  by  chance  or  in 
extraordinary  matters,  attorneys  are  not  in 
court  when  the  judge  hands  down  his  de- 
cision overruling  the  motion  for  new  trial. 
Consequently  unless  counsel  inserts  in  his 
bill  of  exceptions  that  which  is  untrue, 
namely,  that  he  "did  then  and  there  duly 
except/'  his  client's  controversy  will  not 
be  reviewed  on  appeal.  In  answer  to  this 
criticism,  it  is  said  that  the  exception  is 
presumed.  Certainly  it  is  presumed.  Then 
why  require  it  to  be  set  forth  in  the  bill  of 
exceptions?  Furthermore,  on  what  theory 
of  justice  are  litigants'  rights  permitted  to  be 
sacrificed  by  the  failure  of  an  attorney  to 
write  out  a  merely  formal  allegation?  And 
if  this  formal  allegation  is  such  an  indis- 
pensable one,  why  has  it  never  occurred  to 
the  courts  to  offer  the  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  it?  Why  make  a  litigant 
suffer  for  the  mechanical  mistakes  of  a 
regularly  licensed  attorney? 

Bills  of  exception  serve  no  good  purpose. 
They  are  merely    a    snare    in    which  "the 


quest  for  error,"  as  Judge  Amidon  calls  it 
(supra),  is  pursued.  The/ JSW'not  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  the  orrderly,  logical 
presentation  of  a  case  in  some  of  the  other 
enlightened  jurisdictions.  They  ought  to 
be  abolished  in  Missouri.  In  England,  a 
copy  of  the  pleadings  is  furnished  to  the 
appellate  court,  together  with  a  transcript 
of  the  evidence,  and  then  the  question  is 
not,  "Is  there  error  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  trial  court?"  but  the  question  is,  "Is  the 
judgment  just?''  What  influence  is  it  that 
prevents  Missouri  from  adopting  a  simi- 
larly  sensible  procedure? 

The  time  consumed  in  the  natural  course 
of  procedure  from  one  court  in  our  com- 
plicated and  redundant  system  to  another, 
aggravated  by  the  numerous  instances  of 
delay  of  a  decision  after  the  case  has  been 
briefed,  argued  and  submitted  to  the  court, 
with  the  altogether  too  frequent  disposi- 
tion of  cases  on  mere  matters  of  practice 
or  the  granting  of  new  trials  on  account 
of  an  infraction  by  one  side  or  the  other 
of  a  rule  of  procedure,  together  with  the 
expense  attending  such  a  tortuous,  dilatory 
and  uncertain  operation,  wholly  vitiates 
the  theory  that  our  law  is  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  rich.  All  men  are  indeed 
equal  before  the  law,  that  is,  before  the 
substantive  law,  but  the  procedure  that 
leads  up  to  its  application  prohibits  the 
poor  man  from  enjoying  its  benefits.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Vol.  187,  page  852, 
makes  the  statement: 

"It  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  prop- 
osition that  everything  which  tends  to  pro- 
long or  delay  litigation  between  individuals, 
or  between  individuals  and  corporations,  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  litijrant  who  has 
the  longer  purse.  The  wealthy  defendant 
can  always  secure  a  compromise  or  a  yield- 
ing of  lawful  rights  on  account  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  plaintiff." 

A  poor  man  wronged  by  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual or  corporation  who  undertakes  to 
obtain  relief  through  the  courts  of  the  land 
is  in  not  much  better  position  than  was 
Tantalus  doomed  by  the  gods  eternally  to 
stand  up  to  his  neck  in  water  which  fled 
from  him  when  he  tried  to  drink  of  it,  and 
over  whose  head  hung  fniits  which  the 
winds  wafted  away  whenever  he  tried  to 
grasp  them. 
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The  jealousy  with  which  we  in  this  state 
protect  the  right  of  every  litigant,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor  or  how  trivial  in  dollars  and 
cents  his  controversy  may  be,  to  have  his 
•case  heard  by  all  the  appellate  courts  of 
the  land,  springs  naturally  from  our  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  inferior  courts.  In 
our  courts  of  first  instance  where  the  mass 
of  litigation  in  the  large  cities  is  forced  to 
liave  its  beginning,  the  law  is  as  a  general 
rule  unknown  and  unknowable.  In  one  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  courts  in  St.  Louis, 
youthful  counsel  recently  argued  the  legal 
propositions  involved  in  a  case  on  trial  at 
great  length.  The  justice  finally  announced 
his  decision.  A  by-stander  who.  had  been 
much  impressed  by  the  arguments,  ven- 
tured afterwards  to  ask  the  justice  what 
influenced  him  to  render  the  decision  he 
made  in  the  case.  "Influence?"  resentfully 
retorted  the  justice,  "there  was  no  in- 
fluence.   I  did  not  know  either  party." 

The  older  members  of  our  profession, 
and  those  whose  lives  are  spent  outside  the 
large  cities,  contemplating  the  evils  of  our 
jurisprudence,  are  raturally  absorbed  with 
the  problems  of  technicalities  and  delays  in 
our  appellate  courts.  How  to  get  a  speedy 
liearing  and  a  final  disposition  of  the  cause 
on  the  merits  constitutes  for  them  the 
whole  problem  that  requires  attention.  But 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar  and  those 
who  practice  in  the  large  cities  realize  that 
the  character  of  our  courts  of  first  instance 
for  the  trial  of  petty  offenses  and  con- 
troversies is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
majesty  of  law  and  a  flagrant  cause  of 
popular  disrespect  for  its  administration. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  very  large 
mass  of  people  are  of  small  means,  and  that 
consequently  their  difficulties  requiring  the 
aid  of  law  for  correction  or  amelioration 
are  violations  of  city  ordinances,  petty  mis- 
demeanors, and  claims  and  controversies 
involving  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  in 
amount,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
their  only  point  of  contact  with  the  law 
and  courts  is  the  police  court  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  court,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  popular  respect  for  law  and  order 
depends  largely  upon  the  character  and  ef- 
ficiency of  these  inferior  tribunals.  And  it 
is  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  the  very  recent  exceptions  of 


New  York  and  Buffalo,  throughout  the 
country  there  has  been  preserved  in  all 
their  ancient  inadequacy  the  institution  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  court  and  the  un- 
scientific police  court,  that  with  the  mass 
of  our  citizens  law  and  its  administration 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.  Without  the 
facilities  for  exact  computation,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  to  every  ten  persons  who  come 
into  our  appellate  courts,  and  to  every  one 
hundred  that  deal  with  our  circuit  courts, 
thousands  of  our  people  in  the  larger  cities 
are  forced  to  resort  to  justice  and  police 
courts.  And  with  the  largest  portion  of 
these,  the  justice  and  the  police  courts  are 
not  only  courts  of  first  instance,  but  also 
of  necessity  courts  of  last  and  final  juris- 
diction. The  large  mass  of  our  people  of 
the  cities  know  no  other  standard  of  Ameri- 
can justice  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
these  inferior  courts,  and  yet  to  these  courts 
our  officials  and  the  legal  profession  pay 
least  attention.  For  the  disgraceful  state 
to  which  the  judicial  machinery  for  the  dis- 
position of  so-called  petty  matters  has  sunk, 
the  prevailing  system  of  politics  must  be 
charged  with  some  of  the  blame.  But  the 
Icfgal  profession  is  not  without  responsi- 
bility. Lawyers  of  the  highest  standing, 
men  who  are  accredited  with  the  loftiest 
ideals,  not  only  tolerate  such  conditions  but 
actively  support  them.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  in  St.  Louis,  in  dis- 
cussing the  activity  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  St.  Louis  two  years  ago  to  obtain  legis- 
lation to  wipe  out  the  justice  court  and  to 
establish  in  its  stead  the  civilized  system 
of  municipal  courts,  patterned  after  those 
now  existing  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  said : 

"If  you  take  away  the  justice  courts  and 
the  house  of  delegates,  we  will  have  no 
politics.  Those  places  are  all  that  are  left 
for  the  politicians  to  work  for." 

Such  a  sentiment  indicates  the  real  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  reform.  It  reflects  an 
aristocratic  attitude  of  mind,  a  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
majority  of  our  people,  a  misconception  of 
the  function  of  the  law  in  a  democracy,  an 
anti-social  point  of  view,  which  education 
must  first  eradicate  from  the  makeup  of  the 
legal  profession  before  the  administration 
of  law  may  be  converted  into  an  instrument 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
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Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gent and  effective  reform  in  our  judicial 
system  and  legal  procedure  is  the  utter 
lack  of  information  as  to  their  operation 
and  effects.  No  other  institution  is  with- 
out its  statistics.  The  reports  of  public 
officials  in  every  other  department  of  the 
public  service  tell  at  a  glance  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  office  or  department 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  its  work  is 
performed.  A  system  of  statistics  show- 
ing the  number  of  cases  instituted  in  our 
courts,  the  time  expended  in  their  con- 
sideration and  disposition,  the  number  of 
trials  de  novo  in  smaller  controversies  and 
petty  offenses,  the  number  of  appeals  upon 
points  of  law,  the  wasteful  retrials,  the  dis- 
position of  cases  on  points  of  practice,  and 
then  the  terrific  cost  not  only  to  litigants 
but  to  the  state  at  large,  would  bring  about 
a  veritable  revolution  in  our  antiquated 
and  unjust  system.  Because  of  our  lack  of 
definite  knowledge,  the  evils  have  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  and  to  grow  until  the 
conditions  under  which  the  law  is  admin- 
istered have  become  intolerable.  Mere  con- 
tinued complaint,  confined  as  it  is  to  news- 
paper and  magazine  discussion  and  to  an 
occasional  bar  association  address,  will  re- 
sult in  nothing  but  aggravation  of  the  grow- 
ing contempt  for  the  whole  institution  of 
law  and  its  enforcement,  which  if  not 
abated  by  intelligent  and  scientific  reform 
will  inevitably  bring  disaster  to  our  whole 
social  and  political  fabric.  The  evils  in 
our  substantive  law,  that  law  which  is  the 
crystallization  of  the  customs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  they,  the  people,  have 
the  power  to  correct.  But  the  evils  in  the 
administrative  law,  in  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery and  legal  procedure,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, lawyers  and  judges  alike,  must 
reform. 

Suggestions  for  reform  are  not  wanting. 
Everyone  has  some  remedy  to  offer  either 
for  a  part  or  for  all  the  evil.  These  rem- 
edies may  be  the  very  ones  to  adopt,  and 
yet  because  of  the  lack  of  publicity  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  study  of  them  by  the 
profession  and  by  the  people  at  large,  no 


remedy  thus  offered  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval necessary  for  its  adoption.  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  lawyers  as  a  body  to  sug- 
gest safe  and  sane  methods  for  arriving  at 
an  intelligent  solution  of  the  problem.  To 
this  end,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  the 
Missouri  Bar  Association  call  upon  the 
governor  and  through  him  upon  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  to  create  a  com- 
mission which  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  studying  the  evils,  and  of  discuss- 
ing them  and  their  proposed  remedies  with 
the  legal  profession  and  with  the  public, 
and  to  come  back  to  the  legislature  of  1013 
with  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  all 
our  courts,  the  whole  of  our  judicial  ma- 
chinery, and  with  recommendations  for  the 
reform  of  our  legal  procedure. 

By  such  action,  and  by  the  dedication  of 
our  talents  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in 
so  far  at  least  as  the  administration  of  law 
affects  it,  we  shall  help  to  restore  the  legal 
profession  to  its  traditional  place  of  nobility 
and  dignity.  The  clergy  throughout  the 
civilized  world  is  engaged  in  the  inspiring 
task  of  revitalizing  and  popularizing  re- 
ligion and  of  socializing  the  institutional 
church.  The  medical  profession  has  organ- 
ized itself  and  assembles  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  its  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  the  end  that  disease  may 
be  prevented  even  though  the  need  for  doc- 
tors may  thereby  tend  to  be  diminished. 
That  the  legal  profession  may  regain  its 
ancient  place  of  equal  nobility  with  the 
ministry  and  the  medical  profession,  law- 
yers must  demonstrate  that,  above  employ- 
ment to  private  interests  for  mere  pecuniary 
gain,  they  also  value  and  cherish  the  ideal 
of  serviceableness  to  mankind.  Law  is  a 
means  and  not  an  end.  And  the  end  is  not 
the  development  of  a  game  for  the  intel- 
lectual delectation  of  judges  and  lawyers, 
nor  is  it  that  lawyers  shall  by  their  wits 
be  able  to  serve  the  greed  and  tyranny  of 
a  favored  few,  but  the  end  of  law  is  that 
justice  and  righteousness  shall  prevail  in 
order  that  we  may  realize,  in  these  United 
States,  the  ideal  of  a  true  democracy. 
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The  New  High  Line 

San   Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad. 


In  all  the  engineering  and  construction 
history  of  the  world  western  America  pre- 
sents the  most  striking  examples  wherein 
skill  and  perseverance  have  overcome  the 
seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacles  of 
nature  and,  driving  the  lines  of  steel 
through  impassable  barriers,  have  linked 
the  great  commercial  centers  closer  to  each 
other  with  each  passing  year.  Among  the 
great  achievements  which  the  twentieth 
century  has  given  to  the  traveling  and  ship- 
ping public  is  the  permanent  establishment 
by  the  "Salt  Lake  Route'*  of  its  line  through 

the   historic    Meadow 

Valley   Wash    in    south- 
eastern Nevada. 

Long  years  ago  the 
pathway  now  followed 
by  the  "Salt  Lake 
Route"  was  blazed  by 
the  Mormon  emigrant 
trains  as  their  canopied 
wagons  trekked  down 
through  the  wilderness 
and,  seeing  a  short  route 
to  the  Pacific  seaboard, 
followed  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  tiny  stream 
flowing  along  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  created  in 
some  unrecorded  age 
when,  in  the  earth's 
making,  the  giant  mountains  of  the  Sage 
Brush  State  were  riven  asunder. 

Back  in  those  days  of  ox  teams  and 
prairie  schooners  the  pioneers  of  this  new 
trail  to  California  gave  little  attention  to 
the  water  conditions  in  this  great  canyon, 
nor  did  any  topographical  expert  figure,  for 
these  hardy  desert  travelers,  the  area  of 
the  great  watershed  which  poured  forth  its 
accumulated  flood  through  this  rocky  gate- 
way in  Nevada's  towering  ranges.  All  of 
these  questions  remained  for  modern  en- 
gineers to  answer  when,  after  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  trail  of  the  emigrant 
trains  should  be  replaced  by  the  rails  of  a 
new  steam  highway  rendered  necessary  by 
the  phenomenal  development  of  the  coun- 
try surrounding  Utah's  capital  at  its  east- 
ern terminal  and  the  glorious  Sunland  of 


southern  California  at  the  western  end  of 
its  trail. 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  con- 
fronted the  forces  of  the  "Salt  Lake  Route" 
when,  after  several  years  of  operation  it 
was  found  necessary  to  carry  out  through 
the  Meadow  Valley  Wash  one  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  railway  engineering  in  the 
West  or  transfer  the  rails  to  a  longer  and 
at  the  same  time  less  interesting  route. 
Distance  in  railroading  means  time,  and  the 
abandoning  of  a  route  through  one  of 
America's  great  canyons  meant  cutting  oflF 


East  of  Caliente.    Old  Line  at  Left,  New  High  Line  at  Right.  Above 
All  Danger  of  Flood. 


a.  most  picturesque  section  of  the  interest- 
ing journey  from  the  Rockies  to  the  South- 
ern California  coast.  Therefore  the  great- 
est of  engineering  talent  was  centered  upon 
.the  construction  of  a  new  high  line 
through  this  gorge  in  the  mountains.  This 
new  high  line  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
so  located  as  to  be  impregnable  against  any 
possible  attack  from  the  waters  which  from 
time  to  time  swirl  down  between  the  tower- 
ing walls  of  the  canyon,  and  next  it  must 
be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  neces- 
sary speed  for  the  handling  of  those  time- 
destroying  east  and  west-bound  trains 
known  as  the  "Los  Angeles  Limited," 
which  run  through  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago.  Other  fast  trains  must  be 
accommodated  and  in  any  event  the  line 
must  be  safe,  sure  and  speedy  to  meet  the 
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Scene  East  of  Gait,   Showini?  Old  Line  and  New  High   Line  Raised 
Against  the  Canyon  Slope. 


demands  of  a  constantly  increasing  traffic 
over  this  scenic  short  line  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

Modern  skill  has  met  and  conquered  the 
question  and  brains  allied  with  brawn  have 
successfully  battled  with  nature's  opposi- 
tion in  a  conquest  which  at  first  seemed  al- 
most impossible.  The  result  is  a  completed 
line  which  at  its  conception  presented  a 
myriad  of  difficulties  and  required  the  ef- 
forts of  an  army  to  complete.  Not  alone 
from  the  standpoint  of  difficult  problems 
does  this  new  high  line  of  the  "Salt  Lake 
Route'*  stand  a  monument  to  modern  pos- 
sibilities in  railway  per- 
fection, but  the  speed 
with  which  the  entire 
work  has  been  accom- 
plished will  render 
it  historically  prominent 
among  the  great 
achievements  of  the 
railroad  world.  It  has 
in  fact  required  but 
thirteen  months  to  bring 
this  work  to  completion 
and  to  place  in  commis- 
sion the  most  interest- 
ing piece  of  railroad 
construction  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

For   a  distance   of 
seventy-six      miles     the 


rails  of  this  new  high 
line  extend  down 
through  this  wonderful 
gorge  and  are  laid  safely 
above  the  possible  en- 
croachment  of  any 
possible  flood  and  pass 
through  one  of  the  most 
attractive  stretches  of 
mountain  scenery  in  all 
the  West.  Nowhere 
are  there  more  brilliant 
touches  of  scenic  color- 
ing and  on  no  American 
journey  can  there  be 
seen  more  weird  or  fan- 
tastic formations  from 
which  the  imaginative 
traveler  may  select  a 
multitude  of  compari- 
sons ranging  from  the 
likeness  of  General  Grant  carved  in 
massive  profile  upon  a  mountain  top  on 
through  a  never-ending  list  to  the  towering 
peak  of  the  Clark  obelisk  which  overlooks 
the  great  canyon  as  did  Cleopatra's  needle 
overlook  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

On  this  seventy-six  miles  of  new  con- 
struction the  walls  of  the  canyon  have  been 
closely  followed  and  the  dangerous  floor 
avoided  with  a  perseverance  illustrative  of 
the  acme  of  engineering  skill.  No  obstacle 
has  been  avoided,  but  every  impediment  of 
nature  has  been  overcome  as  fast  as  it  has 
been  met,  despite  the  fact  that  no  mile  of 


Scene  Near  Gait,  Nevada,  Showing  Difference  in  Elevation  Between 
Old  Line  at  Right,  and  New  Line  at  Left. 
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Scene   Near   Carsons,   Where  Line   Has   Been   Raised,   Hugging  the 
Rocky  Face  of  the  Cliffs. 


the  entire  distance  has  been  without  its  en- 
gineering difficulty  and  many  of  the  miles 
have  been  one  continuous  series  of 
problems. 

The  heaviest  work  has,  of  course,  been 
the  necessary  tunnels  which  number  a  total 
of  ten  with  an  entire  length  of  5,972  feet, 
the  longest  being  1,300  feet  and  the  short- 
est 300  feet.  Practically  a  new  record  in 
tunneling  has  been  established  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  these  tunnels,  progress 
having  been  made   in  them  at  the  rate  of 

fifteen     lineal     feet     per    

day.  Originally  there 
were  eighty-five  cross- 
ings of  the  streams  in 
the  canyon,  spanned  by 
trestle  bridges.  The  new 
high  line  avoids  sixty- 
one  of  these  crossings, 
and  at  each  of  the 
remaining  twenty-four 
there  have  been  installed 
steel  girders  and  trusses 
of  great  strength  which 
fully  span  the  channel 
and  rest  on  massive 
abutments  and  piers 
which  penetrate  to  a 
great  depth  below  the 
bed  of  the  stream  and 
are  founded  upon  rock 
or  other    firm    material. 


The  total  number  of 
spans  is  double  the  num- 
ber of  bridges  and  in 
each  span  there  is  up- 
ward of  one  hundred 
tons  of  steel.  The  entire 
length  of  the  twenty- 
four  bridges  aggregates 
nearly  a  mile,  being  ex- 
actly 4,925  feet.  To 
carry  all  of  these  spans 
there  are  forty-eight 
concrete  abutments  and 
twenty-four  piers,  each 
one  containing  prac- 
tically enough  of  con- 
crete to  construct  a 
large-sized  city  building. 
Not  alone  in  the  con- 
struction of  piers  and 
abutments  has  modern 
concrete  construction  entered  as  a  part 
of  the  protection  to  this  new  high 
line.  Whenever  the  stream  encroached 
upon  them,  the  railway  embankments 
are  thoroughly  protected  against  same 
by  concrete  retaining  walls  founded 
far  below  the  level  of  the  creek  bed 
and  rising  high  up  on  the  line's  em- 
bankment. In  addition  there  are  several 
hundred  lineal  feet  of  protecting  wing  walls 
extending  from  bridge  abutments  to  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  canyon.     The  concrete 
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The  New  High  Line  Throagh  Palisade  Canyon. 
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work  of  the  new  high  line  contains  34,000 
cubic  yards  which  is  as  solid  as  the  rocks 
to  which  it  is  anchored,  and  which  will  be 
standing  in  centuries  to  come  as  monu- 
ments to  the  genius  which  effected  this 
giant  work  of  railroad  protection. 

Before  this  goes  to  press  the  "Los  An- 
geles Limited"  and  its  companion  trains  will 
be  speeding  over  these  miles  of  new  con- 
struction through  the  giant  gorge  which 
separates  the  Meadow  Valley  from  the 
Mormon  Mountains  in  southern  Nevada. 

No  longer  need  the  traveler  fear  the  en- 
croachment of  either  storm  or  flood  if  he 
be  traveling  this  historic  pathway  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Route  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  sea.  The  attacks  of  the  Storm  King 
will  be  withstood  by  battlements  of  rock 
and  where  lines  of  steel  span  the  waters  of 
the  creek  they  will  be  raised  far  above  the 
encroaching  elements  and  mounted  upon 
foundations  which  naught  but  an  entire 
transformation  of  the  country's  face  could 
affect. 


The  same  condition  applies  to  the  freight 
traffic  over  the  Salt  Lake  Route,  because 
in  future  it  will  be  moved  both  east  and 
west  over  the  very  shortest  line  between 
the  Pacific  seaport  and  the  mountains,  and 
with  the  most  modem  and  effective  motor 
power  will  be  carried  to  its  destination  in 
^he  shortest  consistent  time. 

The  traveling  and  shipping  public  of 
America  have  long  since  realized  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  existence  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Route  as  the  fastest  and  most  direct  con- 
nection between  the  Middle  West  and  Cali- 
fornia's Sunland.  The  patronage  which  this 
line  has  received  in  the  past  has  been  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  founders 
of  this  trans-continental  railway,  and  in 
turn  they  and  the  operating  officials  of 
the  system  desire  to  extend  the  sin- 
cerest  kind  of  thanks  to  those  who 
have  extended  to  the  San  Pedro,  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  railroad  their  confidence 
and  patronage. 


The  Greatest  Underground  in  the  World 


BY  FELIX   J.   KOCH. 


An  interesting  story  comes  from  London 
as  to  a  means  of  introducing  pure  air  into 
the  "tubes"  there. 

According  to  informant,  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  made  to  traveling 
underground  is  the  fact  that  the  air  is  im- 
pure and  often  stifling.  What  promises  to 
be  a  revolution,  in  this  particular,  is  a  plan 
which  has  recently  been  announced  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Central  London  Railway 
company,  according  to  which  a  system  of 
ventilation  will  be  installed,  capable  of 
pumping  daily  eighty  million  cubic  feet  of 
ozonized  air  into  the  tube-stations  and  tun- 
nels of  that  company. 

One  plant  is  already  in  operation,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  similar  ones  will  soon  be 
completed  at  every  station  along  the  line. 
It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  officials  that  the 
plant  at  each  station  will  pump  400,000 
cubic  feet  of  air,  per  person,  per  hour.  The 
ordinary  allowance  in  buildings  is  about  300 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  person. 


The  air  is  drawn  from  outside,  through  a 
filter  screen,  which  removes  dust  and  dirt 
and  impure  gases.  A  part  of  the  air  is 
then  highly  ozonized  by  being  passed  over 
highly  electrified  plates,  the  proportion  of 
ozone  in  the  whole  being  one  part  in 
10,000,000.  The  air  is  driven  by  fans  to 
the  bottom  of  the  station,  and  two-thirds  of 
it  is  distributed  over  the  platform  by  ducts, 
with  outlets  at  a  height  of  seven  feet  above 
the  platform.  The  remainder  is  driven  into 
the  tunnel. 

The  size  of  the  pumping  plant  is  such 
that  it  can  be  installed  in  a  chamber  ten 
feet  by  eight  by  four,  and  there  are  two 
miles  of  duct-work.  This,  though,  is  but 
one  incidental  of  the  many  which  those  who 
daily  patronize  the  London  tubes  scarce  give 
a  thought  to. 

Ever  take  a  ride  in  the  tube?  It's  an  ex- 
perience, indeed.  Round  about  London, 
here,  there  and  the  other  place,  some  huge 
blue  and  white  enameled  sign  announces: 
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"Underground."  In  Boston  it's  "Subway;" 
in  New  York,  something  else.  Here, 
though,  you  go  directly  underground.  You 
descend  a  flight  of  steps  and  there  is  a 
gateman.  Ten  to  one  you  forgot  to  buy  a 
ticket  up  at  the  top,  so  back  you  go.  You 
want  to  go  from  Clapham  Common  to,  say, 
Euston,  i.  e.,  cross  London,  end  to  end. 

Cheap?  It's  the  cheapest  long  ride  m 
the  world,  I  believe.  London,  though,  with 
its  cheap  auto  service  and  its  still  cheaper 
cabbies,  considers  it  high,  and  often  pre- 
fers to  ride  above  ground.  Not,  though, 
when  youVe  in  a  hurry,  for  then  you  have 
absolutely  no  way  of  figuring  time  in  Lon- 
don. You  may  get  into  a  taxi,  give  the 
man  orders  to  rush,  and  fly  up  Fleet  street. 
First  crossing  you  come  to,  a  police  blocks 
your  way.  You  and  a  hundred  like  you 
must  stop  while  he  leaves  people  whoVe 
been  blocked,  come  across  from  the  right 
and  the  left.  For  the  moment  that  traffic 
has  right  of  way.  It's  a  long,  long  moment, 
that,  though  —  pedestrians,  equestrians, 
street  cars,  coaches,  wagons,  everything 
that  was  bottled  must  go  by.  And  mean- 
time you're  waiting.  When  that  melee  has 
pone,  the  police  holds  his  baton  that  way, 
and  the  people  on  that  cross  street  wait 
while  you  and  your  vis-a-vis's  pass  up  or 
down.  It's  absolutely  the  only  way  they 
can  make  things  move  at  all  in  London — 
so  stupendous  are  the  crowds. 

What  occurred  on  this  square  will  hap- 
pen at  the  next,  the  next,  the  next— maybe, 
maybe  not  No  earthly  soul  can  or  ever 
will  be  able  to  prophesy.  So  you,  who  are 
in  a  rush,  go  down  into  the  "tube." 

Out  of  the  heat  and  the  turmoil,  the 
clangor  of  car  bells,  the  shrieks  of  itinerant 
newsboys,  you  pass  into  delightful  cool  and 
quiet.  You  come  down  the  steps  now,  bil- 
let in  hand,  good  for  whatever  station 
you're  bound  for.  It  isn't  like  paying  a 
street  car  fare,  so  much  for  any  place  on 
the  line;  prices  vary  according  to  distance 
and  connections. 

You  are  huddled  beneath  the  arc  lamps 
on  a  long  concrete  platform,  built  at  this 
side  of  the  track.  The  track  itself  is  some 
few  feet  below  on  an  earthy  basis,  and  well 
it  may  be,  to  prevent  persons  crossing  and 
stepping  on  the  live  rails.  On  the  wall, 
here,  of  the  arching  tunnel  there  are  ad- 


vertisements, interesting  phantasms  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  White  City,  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
"on"  in  London  this  week.  There's  a  news 
stand,  where  you  can  buy  the  illustrated 
papers,  little  booklets,  in  shape  like  Har- 
per^s  Weekly  or  Collier's,  but  costing  only 
two  cents.  Everybody  prefers  these,  as  he 
rides  in  the  Subway,  to  the  big  clumsy 
papers.    You  buy,— every  one  else  does. 

Then  out  of  the  gloom  there  comes  a 
rumble, — then  a  roar.  You  see  a  red  liia:ht 
pouring  'round  the  bend,  and  before  you've 
caught  its  significance  the  train  of  cars  is 
upon  you.  Within,  the  seats  are  of  rattan, 
the  usual  benches.  The  people  surge  in, 
and  there  is  a  guard  or  conductor  where 
the  platforms  meet  between  each  pair  of 
cars.  He  tells  you,  if  you  ask,  where  to 
change  cars,  though  if  you're  careful  you'll 
find  that  is  printed  on  your  ticket.  Oh, 
the/re  a  dever,  cautious  people,  these 
English. 

The  conductor  doesn't  take  your  ticket, — 
the  gateman,  where  you  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  punched  it, — that  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  The  cirs  fill  very,  very 
rapidly,  even  standing  room  is  at  a 
premium.  It  seems  as  if  they  can't  run 
enough  trains  to  accommodate  subter- 
ranean London.  More  trains  would  i?et 
in  one  another's  way,  or  decrease  speed. — 
so  you're  working  back  in  a  circle. 

By  and  by  the  guard  calls  "Elephant." 
You  know  ifs  the  third  stop.— let  us  as- 
sume,— ^by  a  heavy  map  on  a  placard  in  the 
row  of  announcements  on  the  car-head. 
Out  you  pour, — you  and  the  rest  of  your 
hte  comrades,  to  scatter  hither,  thither. 
Many  of  them  pass  through  the  gate,  where 
a  guard  takes  their  ticket,  to  the  street,  and 
go  about  their  business.  Other  hordes,  how- 
ever, as  they  reach  that  gate,  turn,  instead, 
down  a  lovely  clean  cool  subterranean  cor- 
ridor, whence  arrows  point  "To ," 

this,  that  and  the  other  suburb.  You  hear 
the  tramp  of  many  feet  on  cement  floors,  re- 
echoed by  walls  of  tiling,  cleanly  ceiling, 
here.  In  New  York  this  passage  would  be 
hung  with  billboards;  in  Boston  it  would 
be  littered  with  peanuts;  in  San  Francisco 
you'd  find  long  streams  of  tobacco  juice 
everywhere  on  it.     But  here  it's  as  clean 
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as  a  Dutch  kitchen.  It's  well  lit  and  you 
stroll  down  it, — refreshed  and  cool. 

By  and  by  you're  out  on  another  plat- 
form, like  the  first.  A  guard  here  again 
punches  the  ticket,  you  retaining  it.  This 
is  proof  for  his  company,  when  they  check 
up  on  the  ticket, — for  there  are  two  sub- 
ways in  London,  one  on  a  somewhat  higher 
level  than  the  other,  and  each  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent concern. 

Again  you  await  the  car.  Maybe  you  sit 
down  on  a  bench  and  watch  waiting  Lon- 
don. Maybe,  instead,  you  read,  or  maybe, 
impatient,  you  walk  up  and  down.  An- 
other train,  by  and  by,  and  you're  off. 

Finally  it's  your  destination.  Out  you 
pass  and  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  day- 
light. There,  there  alone,  you  surrender 
your  wee  little  ticket.  You  might  be  riding 
back  and  forth  on  the  tube,  between  points, 
hours,  if  you  would,  and  no  man  be  the 
wiser. 


And  it's  all  arranged  so  nicely.  In  most 
of  the  stations  there  are  baggage-bearers, 
presumed  to  carry  heavy  baggage  up  to  the 
street  for  you  free.  Of  course,  it  means  a 
"tip,"  but  a  six-pence,  a  big  fee,  is  but  a  bit 
more  than  a  dime  with  us. 

Of  course,  here  and  there,  there  are 
variants.  Go  from  Westminster,  near  the 
Abbey,  out  to  Clapham,  and  you  must,  at 
one  point,  come  out  the  tube  into  the  open, 
— walk  'cross  street  and  'round  the  corner, 
and  then  descend  again.  Very  unhandy,  that, 
in  bad  weather  or  late  at  night,  and  you 
a  stranger  as  to  streets.  But  even  there 
they  have  red  lights  to  guide  you  and  you 
can't  miss  it, — there  are  so  many  going  in 
the  same  direction. 

It's  the  most  wonderful  system  of  tube- 
railway  in  the  world,  this  of  Lpndon.  In 
fact,  it's  worth  coming  to  London  of  itself 
to  see. 


"The  Conflicts  of  Civilization'' 


BY  JOSE  CROS. 


''Civilization  proceeds  hand  in  hand  with 
the  dollar.  The  dollar  means  the  needs  of 
life,  education,  health.  More  dollars,  justly 
distributed,  mean  an  increase  of  all  that  is 
good  for  us  to  have.  Less  dollars  or  the 
wealth  back  of  them  means  less  benefits  to 
all.  Good  business  means  more  dollars. 
Bad  business  means  less  dollars." — Har- 
per's Weekly,  February  24. 

Suppose  that  we  suggest  to  change  the 
above  as  follows: 

•'Civilization  should  commence  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  establishment  of  a  government 
which  respects  the  equal  rights  all  men  re- 
ceive from  the  fact  of  their  birth.  The 
equal  rights  in  question  should  begin  in  a 
healthy,  equitable  land  distribution  through 
all  our  industrial  activities  so  that  not  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  any  gang  of  land 
monopolists,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  line 
of  wealth  production  or  distribution.  Not 
even  the  dollars  or  any  other  money  unit 
should  be  created  by  law  in  such  a  way  as 
to     constitute     a     money     monopoly.     All 


forms  of  money  have  thus  far  been  unjust, 
dishonest,  monopolistic." 

The  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  is  one  of 
the  most  luminous  products  of  our  modern 
education.  Yet,  like  most  of  us,  if  not  like 
every  one  of  us,  must  pay  tribute  and  bend 
the  knee  to  all  our  consecrated  absurdities. 
The  idea  that  civilization  should  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  dishonest  monetary  sys- 
tems and  all  the  other  legalized  wrongs  we 
may  see  fit  to  legislate!  Civilization  rests 
on  the  fiat  of  divine  law,  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  born  to  live  in  groups,  under  certain 
social  adjustments.  The  fiat  of  divine  law 
does  not  force  men  to  legislate  absurdities. 
We  have  the  power  and  right  and  duty  to 
legislate  honesty  in  all  the  activities  of  our 
combined  life.  We  only  have  the  power, 
but  not  the  duty  or  right,  to  legislate 
absurdities. 

In  its  natural  attributes,  money  has  only 
the  function  to  be  a  counter  of  labor  pro- 
duced wealth,  a  regulator  of  values  in  all 
the  products  that  human  efforts,  applied  to 
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all  natural  resources,  may  bring  into  exist- 
ence for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  all  of 
us.  The  wild,  fantastic  and  barbaric  civil- 
ization of  all  times  has  also  given  to  money 
the  wrong  power  to  purchase  what  God 
has  created  as  His  permanent  gift  to  all 
men,  for  the  full  and  complete  happiness 
of  all  men,  as  long  as  we  saw  fit  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  that  gift.  Money,  a  creation 
of  human  law,  has  only  the  right  to  pur- 
chase and  sell  what  men  may  produce  out 
of  their  efforts  applied  to  the  natural  re- 
sources, which  remain  forever.  Suppress 
land,  and  civilization  perishes  right  off. 
Suppress  money,  and  the  power  of  barter, 
the  exchange  of  products,  remains.  Money 
is  not  indispensable  to  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts. It  is  simply  a  convenience.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  $5  or  $6  change  hands, 
each  day,  for  every  $100  that  change  hands 
in  labor  products.  The  Ledger,  with  Debit 
and  credit,  that  is  what  settles  our  daily 
transactions,   on  the  whole. 

Then,  why  to  chatter  about  bad  business 
bringing  less  money  and  good  business 
more  money?  Why  not  to  tell  the  people 
that  bad  business  means  a  great  deal  of 
monopoly,  bringing  scanty  wealth  to  the 
wealth  producers  and  high  profits  to  the 
.  monopolists,  while  good  business  means 
business  with  less  monopoly  and  more 
wealth  for  weath  producers?  And  why  not 
to  add  that  we  have  no  right  to  have  any 
kind  of  bad  business?  Suppress  the  bot- 
tom iniquity  of  monopoly  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  all  business  shall  be  good 
business. 

The  fact  is  that  when  we,  important 
men,  talk  on  the  essentials  of  human  life, 
then  all  our  language  is  but  froth  and  foam. 
We  know  that  only  on  that  condition  shall 
we  have  the  chance  of  our  thoughts  being 
published  in  our  important  daily  papers. 
And  only  then  shall  we  be  noticed,  and 
praised,  and  patronized,  and  paid  for  the 
trouble  of  expressing  the  thoughts  through 
which  the  monopoly  dispensation  may 
go  on. 

And,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why 
to  chatter  about  .what  the  dollar  is  doing 
for  us,  and  what  more  dollars,  if  properly 
distributed,  shall  still  do  for  us,  why  to 
talk  wild  talk  by  refusing  to  tell  us  if  the 


kind  of  dollar  we  have  is  the  kind  we 
should  have?  And  if  dollars  are  apt  to 
be  unjustly  distributed,  that  alone  proves 
that  we  are  entangled  in  a  wretched  prog- 
ress resting  on  injustice  and  sin  directly  or 
indirectly  sanctioned  by  law.  The  natural, 
honest  dollar  would  represent  honesty  in 
wealth  production  and  distribution.  Then 
again,  give  to  the  worker  the  natural  right 
and  power  to  produce  the  wealth  he  may 
see  fit,  and  retain  all  of  it,  and  he  will  have 
all  the  dollars  he  may  need.  Who  else 
should  have  dollars,  the  symbol  of  wealth, 
but  those  who  produce  all  wealth? 

Please,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  de- 
gree, commence  at  the  beginning  when  you 
wish  to  talk  about  civilization,  and  try  to 
grasp  the  bottom  and  criminal  absurdity 
on  which  civilization  began  and  has  pro- 
ceeded thus  far.  If  we  don't  do  that,  then 
all  our  talk  is  but  chatter  and  nonsense. 
Before  a  sea  fight  commences  between  two 
war  vessels,  they  clear  their  decks.  Before 
we  attempt  a  mental  combat  against  any- 
thing wrong,  we  should  clear  our  brains 
from  all  narrow  perceptions  of  human  life. 
That  is  what  we  seldom  do.  That  is  why 
we  have  never  established  yet  the  truth  in 
the  social  order  of  any  national  group.  Let 
us  look  down  at  the  bottom  of  things  if  we 
wish  to  talk  with  some  degree  of  sense. 
There  is  nothing  complex  in  the  truth.  All 
complexities  are  the  natural  attributes  and 
appendages  of  the  false,  the  wrong  and  the 
sinful.  The  pristine  simplicity  of  the  truth 
eliminates  all  sophistries,  all  vagaries  and 
conceits. 

Suppress  the  land  gambler  and  monopolist 
from  the  whole  fabric  of  civilization,  and 
not  simply  from  this  or  that  fragment. 
Give  to  all  men  the  few  simple,  cardinal 
rights  that  God  and  His  universe  give  to 
every  human  being.  Then  human  govern- 
ment shall  only  need  say,  five  per  cent  of 
human  life  regulation.  The  rest  shall  nat- 
urally come  from  natural  and  divine  law. 
We  have  always  given  to  government 
seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  of  human  life 
regulation.  Thus  we  have  always  prac- 
tically told  God:  "Please,  we  don't  wish 
any  bottom  life  regulation  from  you,  for 
the  present,  anyhow." 
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The  Railway  Station 


BY    0.    PIFFLE. 


The  reason  why  so  few  tourists  from 
foreign  countries  love  America  is  because 
they  have  been  compelled  to  make  too  close 
a  study  of  its  railway  stations. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  vast  marble-lined 
palaces  now  being  built  in  our  great  cities, 
and  in  which  it  is  possible  to  run  half  a 
mile  for  a  train  after  reaching  the  front 
door.  We  allude  to  the  common  and  hum- 
ble decayed  "doghouse"  which  does  duty 
throughout  the  smaller  towns  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  "deepo." 

The  "deepo"  is  a  terrestrial  annex  of 
purgatory  which  is  used  by  railroad  com- 
panies as  a  means  of  convincing  its  patrons 
of  the  desirability  of  staying  at  home.  It  is 
a  small  wooden  shack,  whose  age  can  be 
accurately  figured  by  a  casual  survey  of  its 
frapped  exterior.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
cross  station  agent,  and  is  lavishly  fitted  up 
for  the  comfort  of  its  patrons  with  a  win- 
dow, a  door,  an  extinct  stove,  which  can 
be  coaled  up  only  by  making  a  requisition 
to  the  board  of  directors,  and  a  row  of  tor- 
ture benches  called  "seats"  by  the  maniac 
who  designed  them. 

"Deepos"  were  designed  by  an  enemy  of 
man  and  are  maintained  by  perfect 
strangers  to  the  human  race.  In  them  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  wait  hour  after  hour 
for  trains  which  do  not  come  and  in  which 
the  agent  has  no  interest.  The  waiters  are 
assisted    by   a   kerosene   lamp,   which   was 


cleaned  in  1880,  and  a  time-card  which  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  in  the  first  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration and  has  been  accumulating 
grime  and  inaccuracy  ever  since.  In  order 
that  prospective  passengers  shall  not  be 
overcome  by  these  luxuries  and  insist  on 
staying  in  the  "deepo"  instead  of  boarding 
the  trains,  the  waiting  room  was  invented 
by  the  same  man  who  invented  the  rack 
and  thumb  screw.  It  has  a  hard  slat  bench 
made  to  fit  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  provided 
with  a  back  which  comes  up  just  far  enough 
to  punch  the  fifth  vertebra  out  of  place 
when  the  victim  becomes  exhausted  and 
leans  back  to  sleep. 

"Deepos"  are  painted  every  fifty  years. 
They  are  never  cleaned,  but  occasionally 
burn  down.  Then  the  railroad  company 
unloads  a  box  car  for  a  "deepo,"  and  so 
many  people  flock  to  enjoy  the  unaccus- 
tomed luxury  that  the  company  is  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  "deepo"  in  self- 
defense. 

The  growth  of  interurban  traffic  in  this 
country  has  been  marvelous  and  is  n  sad 
puzzle  to  railroad  presidents  who  claim  that 
their  trains  are  more  luxurious  than  inter- 
urban cars.  But  the  secret  of  the  inter- 
urbin  popularity  is  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
"deepo."  Its  passengers  wait  on  the  street 
corners  in  the  clear,  pure  air  amid  dirt 
which  is  provided  by  nature. 


Country  Life  Brings  Advantages  to  a  Boy 


BY    R.    E.    MORRILL. 


I  sometimes  compare  my  boyhood  days 
to  those  of  my  little  fellow,  and  wonder  if 
life  is  just  as  full  of  sunshine  and  glad- 
ness to  him  as  it  was  to  me.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  it  is. 

What  does  he  know  of  bird,  beast  or 
flowers?  Never  did  he  ramble  careless 
and  free  in  the  wildwood  with  green 
boughs  and  songs  of  birds  overhead,  and 
a   carpet   of  wild   flowers  underfoot.     He 


never  saw  the  autumn  woods  colored  all 
crimson  and  gold  by  nature's  magic  touch. 
For  him  the  mocking-bird  never  trilled  her 
morning  song.  His  eye  never  roamed 
over  a  billowy  field  of  snow-white  cotton, 
as  adown  its  rows  the  happy  darkies  go, 
singing  some  uncouth  melody  while  their 
nimble  fingers  plucked  the  little  fluffy 
balls.  He  never  knew  the  exhilarating 
sport  of   following    a    keen-nosed    hound 
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over  rill  and  into  ravine  in  an  unerring 
rabbit  chase,  or  the  excitement  of  smok- 
ing "bunny"  from  his  den  in  a  hollow  tree 
or  perhaps  twisting  him  out  with  a  forked 
stick. 

He  knows  ^naught  of  summer  brooks,  and 
lurking  trout,  or  the  intense  delight  of 
safely  landing  one  of  the  finny  tribe  after 
hope  and  patience  are  both  well-nigh 
exhausted. 

Never  was  he  the  little  engineer  that 
constructed  flutter  mills  on  a  tiny  rivulet, 
or  perchance  dammed  up  the  waters  of 
some  stream  just  to  watch  the  rising  tide. 

He  never  knew  the  joy  of  a  party  of 
children  gathered  around  a  winter's  even- 
ing log  fire  when  candy  pullings,  pop-corn 
and  chestnuts,  together  with  mirth  and 
merriment  held  the  hour. 

No  little  brown  mule  did  he  ever  ride 
bare-back  through  the  sweet-scented  even- 
ing breezes  to  drive  home  the  cows  from 
the  pasture.  B-a-a  of  calf,  bleat  of  lamb, 
whinny  of  colt  or  the  barnyard  rooster's 
clarion  crow  have  no  musical  significance 
to  him. 

He  never  took  a  journey  in  a  canvas- 
covered  wagon  to  that  most  wonderful  of 
towns,  the  county  seat,  camping  out 
nights  in  the  open,  cooking  the  evening 
meal  of  coffee,  bread  and  broiled  home- 
raised  bacon  over  the  campfire  bright; 
lying  down  to  rest  with  no  roof  overhead 
save  only  the  glittering  star-studded 
firmament,    listening   to   the   song   of   the 


cricket  and  the  creepy  hoot  of  the  owl  in 
the  distant  trees  until  Morpheus,  with  her 
h)rpnotic  influence,  brings  on  sleep  and 
rest.  He  goes  not,  with  bare  feet,  dressed 
in  a  two-piece  suit,  along  the  dusty  wind- 
ing country  road,  "Quackenbos"  and  "Mc- 
Guffey"  slung  across  his  shoulders,  to  a 
little  one-room  log  school  house  among  the 
pines  on  the  hillside. 

No,  all  these  things  are  to  him  un- 
known, and  there  is  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence. Astride  of  a  Rambler  wheel,  dressed 
as  parental  feeling  considers  his  due,  he 
is  off  precisely  at  8  o'clock  to  his  select 
school,  there  to  learn,  alas,  many  things 
not  taught  in  the  little  school  on  the  hill- 
side— and  a  comparison  of  results  would 
give  him  much  credit  and  cause  me  to 
blush  for  that  "other  boy"  at  12  years  of  age. 

Studies  over  at  his  school,  it  is  base- 
ball, basketball,  football,  while  the  con- 
tending armies  of  Black  and  Gold  give 
that  "Rah !  Rah !  Rah !"  yell.  Father  must 
buy  the  necessary  things  .to  keep  him  on 
a  par  with  the  other  boys  of  his  school, 
many  of  whom  are  children  of  wealthy 
parents.  We  are  striving  to  give  our  boys 
the  best  of  educational  advantages,  and 
hoping  and  praying  that  their  future  may 
be  manly  and  upright.  Still  I  wonder  if 
city  life,  modern  school  association  and 
training  and  its  rough  athletic  sports  give 
a  boy  as  good  guidance  along  the  lines  of 
gentleness,  manliness  and  self-reliance  as 
does  country  raising.    I  doubt  it. 


The  Red  Ribbon 


BY   R.    P.    FOSTER. 
(Copyright  by  the  S.  S.  McClure  Co.) 


After  the  sheriff  had  delivered  his  pris- 
oner, the  usual  formalities  were  soon  over. 
The  warden  knew  Coleman  was  coming  in, 
and  had  already  sent  word  to  the  shoe  shop 
that  one  o(  their  old  hands  had  returned, 
after  a  year's  absence,  and  the  contractors 
had  said  they  would  take  him  on.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  the  news  to  spread 
through  the  shop  that  Coleman  was  back 
again. 

When  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner  attracts 


more  than  usual  attention,  it  is  due  to  one 
of  two  things:  He  has  done  something  out 
of  the  common,  or  he  has  been  something 
out  of  the  common  when  he  was  in  prison 
before.  Coleman  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  ability,  but  his  tal- 
ents seem  to  have  been  early  misdirected. 
He  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  for  whom 
nature  has  done  enough;  education  and 
training,  nothing.    He  was  tall  and  good- 
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looking  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  number  of  people  who  had  told  him,  in 
a  sermonizing  sort  of  way,  that  he  could 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  almost  any 
honest  calling  he  might  select;  but,  as  he 
often  remarked,  none  of  them  had  offered 
him  a  job  to  start  with.  He  had  always 
expressed  himself  as  willing  to  lead  an 
honest  life,  but  his  want  of  education 
handicapped  him,  and  he  had  never  been 
able  to  find  a  footing  in  a  business  which 
he  could  follow  with  a  feeling  that  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  something  worth  his 
while.  It  was  only  lately  that  he  had  hit 
upon  a  more  promising  pursuit  than  those 
that  lead   to  prison. 

The  first  hint  of  it  was  given  him  by  a 
girl.  He  had  met  her  at  a  public  picnic  in 
the  early  summer,  when  he  had  money  and 
wore  good  clothes.  They  had  a  sort  of 
quiet  flirtation  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  he 
had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to 
her  when  she  was  joined  by  a  man  named 
Corbett,  whose  father  was  a  police  captain, 
and  who  knew  too  much  of  Coleman's  his- 
tory to  make  him  a  desirable  means  of  in- 
troduction. Instead  of  putting  himself  in 
her  way  and  trying  to  attract  her  attention, 
Coleman  now  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  As  Corbett 
had  not  seen  him  yet,  he  thought  it  might 
be  best  to  leave  the  place  altogether  and 
hope  to  meet  her  again  some  time,  under 
other  circumstances.  What  he  wanted  to 
meet  her  at  all  for,  he  did  not  exactly 
know,  but  there  was  something  about  her 
that  held  him,  some  sort  of  subtle  magnet- 
ism that  made  him  stay. 

She  was  not  what  you  would  call  a 
beauty,  but  she  was  one  of  those  who  seem 
to  have  just  missed  it.  The  swing  of  the 
head  was  Irish,  but  the  eyes  were  brown. 
The  chin  was  broad  and  round,  and  the 
mouth  was  firm  and  full.  The  hair  was 
not  as  black  as  it  seemed  to  be.  It  looked 
black  because  it  was  tied  round  with  a  nar- 
row little  red  ribbon,  but  it  had  in  it  that 
peculiar  brownish,  reddish  streak  visible 
only  in  the  sunlight,  which  marks  the 
woman  of  the  warm,  confiding  nature  that 
can  keep  a  secret. 

Coleman  could  not  get  her  out  of  his 
thoughts,  no  matter  how  much  he  kept  out 
of  her  way.     He  was    strolling    aimlessly 


along  one  of  the  walks  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  girl  and  her  companion. 
There  was  no  avoiding  the  introduction 
which  the  man  seemed  rather  unwilling  to 
give  and  the  girl  seemed  rather  to  insist 
upon.  Ten  minutes  later  Katie  McCormack 
had  taken  possession  of  Coleman  and  she 
kept  him  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

During  the  following  weeks  things  went 
along  as  such  things  usually  go.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Coleman  was  sincerely 
sorry  that  he  could  not  speak  freely  about 
his  past  and  had  to  keep  quiet  about  his 
future.  Corbett  soon  saw  that  Katie  had 
lost  any  interest  that  she  might  have  had 
in  him  and  that  she  talked  about  nothing 
but  Coleman,  so  he  thought  it  was  about 
time  for  him  to  say  something  before 
things  went  too  far.  He  began  by  hinting, 
but  Katie  cut  him  very  short  and  insisted 
that  he  should  say  right  out  what  he  had 
to  say  about  Coleman  or  keep  his  mouth 
shut.  This  brought  out  the  whole  truth 
like  a  flash,  but  Katie  McCormack  had  gone 
too  far  to  let  Coleman  go  without  a  strug- 
gle now.  The  next  time  he  called  to  see 
her,  she  shut  the  door  behind  her  and  stood 
with  her  back  to  it.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  say  something  savage,  but  her 
words  would  not  come. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth,  Tom."^ 

"What  have  I  lied  about?" 

"Silence  is  sometimes  worse  than  lies,  but 
we  won't  wrangle  about  that  now.  Tell  me 
the  truth,  Tom.  You  know  me  well  enough 
by  this  time  to  trust  me,  don't  you?" 

"I  suppose  Corbett  has  told  you  all  he 
knows.  What  do  you  want  me  to  say? 
That  he's  a  liar?" 

She  did  not  answer  and  he  did  not  look 
at  her.    He  reached  for  his  hat  as  if  to  go. 

"You  have  been  verj^  good  to  me  right 
along-.  Katie,  and  you  will  have  to  keep  it 
up  long  enough  to  forgive  me  for  having 
deceived  you.  I  couldn't  help  it,  little  girl," 
he  went  on,  looking  at  her  for  the  first 
time.  "All  the  girls  I  have  known  have 
been  a  tough  lot.  I  have  read  about  your 
kind  in  books,  but  they  don't  grow  on 
bushes.  You  will  have  to  forgive  me, 
Katie;  the  temptation  was  too  strong  for 
me;  that's  all  I  can  say.    Yes,  it's  all  true^ 
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I'm  a  jailbird,  and  I  don't  belong  among 
the  likes  of  you.  Open  the  door  and  let 
me  go."  He  took  his  hat  from  the  table; 
but  she  did  not  move. 

"Come  here  to  me,  Tom."  The  girl  took 
his  hat  from  him  and  set  it  on  the  table 
again.  Then  she  put  both  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders  and  looked  him  full  in  the 
face. 

"What  are  you  doing  for  a  living  now? 
Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me  the  truth,  Tom." 

"I'm  living  on  my, share  of  the  last  job," 
Tie  said  defiantly.  "That  will  make  her  take 
her  hands  down,"  he  thought,  but  her  hands 
did  not  come  down.  She  only  shook  her 
liead   sadly. 

"And  then?" 

"Then  what?" 

"When  that's  spent?" 

"That's  right,  little  girl.  You've  hit  it. 
Fact  is,  I  don't  believe  I  could  do  it  again ; 
not  since  I've  known  you." 

"Haven't  you  got  any  friends?" 

"Thought  I  had  one  before  I  came  in 
here  tonight,  but  that  was  the  limit,  unless 
you  count  the  likes  of  Corbett." 

"Corbett  says  you  are  a  confidence  man. 
That's  not  a  thief,  is  it?"  Coleman  smiled 
faintly.  "Seems  to  me  you  are  smart 
enough  to  make  an  honest  living.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Tom." 

"In  what  line  can  I  make  a  living?" 

"It  don't  matter  what  line.  What  matters 
it,  are  you  willing  to  try  it?" 

"On  one  condition."  He  took  hold  of  her 
wrists  as  if  to  take  her  hands  from  his 
shoulders. 

"Well?" 

"That  you  won't  go  back  on  me,  Katie." 
The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
before  he  realized  how  much  he  was  asking. 

She  did  not  answer  at  first.  She  seemed 
to  be  thinking. 

"We'll  see  about  that  later  on.  Promise 
me  you  will  try." 

"Promise  me  you  will  stick."  The  hands 
were  taken  gently  from  the  shoulders  now. 
Women  sometimes  do  things  which  other 
people  think  are  foolish.  She  promised  she 
would  "stick,"  and  he  promised  he  would 
try. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  on  his  way 
homeward,  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  that 
he  remembered  his  partner  in  the  "job"  on 


the  proceeds  of  which  he  was  now  living, 
and  he  also  recalled  that  he  had  done  no 
"time"  for  that  particular  job,  but  might 
be  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any  moment.  If 
he  was  going  to  make  an  honest  living,  the 
quicker  he  got  it  the  better,  and  the  fur- 
ther he  got  from  his  present  surroundings 
the  better  also.  But  that  meant  leaving 
Katie  behind  him,  which  was  not  so  easy 
now. 

He  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
tell  her  all  about  it;  and  her  advice  was  to 
get  away  immediately,  and  if  he  got  along 
well  and  felt  sure  of  himself,  she  could  fol- 
low him  some  day. 

He  followed  her  advice  and  went.  He 
found  it  was  not  so  difficult,  after  all,  to 
start  in  business  in  a  small  way,  when  you 
have  the  will  to  work  and  the  patience  to 
plod  along  for  the  present  in  the  hope  of 
the  future.  He  had  changed  his  name  and 
shaved  off  his  mustache,  and,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  he  was  safe  from  all  his  old  as- 
sociates and  secure  from  police  suspicion. 
If  the  police  would  only  leave  him  alone, 
he  would  be  a  prosperous  business  man  in 
a  year  or  two. 

But  the  ways  of  the  police  are  not  our 
ways.  A  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  Coleman's  last  exploit  got  into 
the  meslies  of  a  detective's  net,  and,  in 
order  to  escape  arrest  for  some  trifling  af- 
fair of  his  own,  he  put  the  officer  on  the 
track  of  the  larger  game  and  gave  him  the 
names  of  Coleman  and  his  partner.  The 
partner  was  not  to  be  found,  but  Corbett 
supplied  the  information  necessary  to  locate 
Coleman  by  telling  his  father,  the  police 
captain,  to  watch  Katie  McCormack's  mail. 
What  did  the  police  care  about  Coleman's 
reformation?  They  said  that  business  was 
only  a  front  stall  and  that  he  was  better  in 
prison. 

The  lovers  had  quite  a  number  of  meet- 
ings before  the  trial.  It  is  against  the  rules 
for  a  remanded  prisoner  to  have  any  con- 
versation with  a  visitor  except  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  warden,  but  a  good-looking  girl, 
who  knows  how  to  use  her  eyes,  can  usually 
induce  a  warden  not  to  use  his  ears.  Cole- 
man made  the  best  of  these  opportunities. 
He  knew  he  would  be  convicted  and  he  also 
knew  the  prison  to  which  he  would  be  sent. 
He  thought  he  knew  a  way  out  of  it  which 
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did  not  lead  through  the  gate,  and  he  care- 
fully plotted  out  his  plan  to  her. 

The  time  had  now  come  to  see  if  that 
plan  would  work.  He  was  safely  landed  in 
the  prison,  but  she  had  promised  to  stick, 
and  they  were  agreed  that  if  he  once  got 
clear  away  it  should  be  with  her,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  letters  to  betray  his 
whereabouts. 

It  takes  time,  money  and  friends  to  get 
out  of  prison.  Coleman  thought  the  situa- 
tion over  as  he  lay  in  his  cell  that  night. 
He  was  willing  to  bide  his  time,  and  he 
had  a  friend  on  the  outside  worth  a  dozen 
ordinary  friends,  even  if  it  was  only  a 
woman.  The  hitch  was  the  money.  All  he 
had  was  sunk  in  the  little  business  or  had 
been  spent  in  fruitless  efforts  to  defend 
himself  at  the  trial.  If  a  prisoner  does  not 
go  out  through  the  gate  in  a  freedom  suit, 
he  must  have  clothes  to  take  the  place  of 
his  stripes,  fast  horses  to  outfoot  his  pur- 
suers, and  tickets  to  take  him  beyond  the 
seas.  Two  hundred  dollars  would  be  none 
too  little  if  she  was  to  go  with  him,  and 
if  she  could  not  go  with  him  he  did  not 
care  to  go. 

Two  hundred  dollars  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  him,  and  as  for  Katie,  she  had 
shaken  her  head  at  the  mere  suggestion  of 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  she  would  not  say 
that  it  was  impossible.  It  might  take  a 
year,  perhaps  two;  she  might  never  be  able 
to  manage  it;  he  would  have  to  trust  her 
and  time.  While  she  was  talking  to  him 
about  it,  hopefully  and  cheerfully,  many 
things  seemed  possible.  Lying  on  his  back 
in  a  cell,  with  the  sound  of  the  safety  bell 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  nothing  seemed 
possible,  except  to  be  patient  and  to  put  in 
the  whole  ten  years. 

Once  a  month  he  got  a  letter  from  her. 
There  was  nothing  in  these  epistles  to  at- 
tract the  wardens  suspicion,  and  Coleman 
paid  no  attention  to  anything  but  the  stamp 
on  the  envelope.  This  was  always  slowly 
soaked  off  in  his  cell,  and,  after  the  few 
closely  penciled  words  under  the  gum  had 
been  deciphered,  the  little  piece  of  paper 
was  carefully  swallowed. 

Coleman's  plan  of  escape  was  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  taken 
back  to  his  old  place  in  the  shoe  shop,  and 
he  knew  that  in  the  yard  just  outside  was 


a  large  iron  grating  covering  the  opening 
of  the  sewer  which  drained  the  yard  when 
it  was  washed.  The  sewer  connected  with 
a  little  river  running  through  the  town 
about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  prison 
walls.  Whether  or  not  this  sewer  was  large 
enough  to  crawl  through,  Coleman  did  not 
know,  but  he  did  know  that  the  grating 
was  loose,  because  he  had  often  seen  it 
lifted  while  serving  his  previous  sentence. 
The  line  of  prisoners  marched  close  to  this 
grating  in  going  to  and  from  the  dining 
room,  and  Coleman  had  often  looked  at  it 
and  wondered  how  big  the  sewer  under  it 
was.  If  a  man  could  crawl  through  it  and 
find  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the  other  end  and 
a  hack  waiting  for  him  on  the  roadway 
above,  the  rest  was  easy. 

The  first  thing  Katie  had  undertaken  to 
do  was  to  get  some  definite  information 
about  the  sewer,  and  the  first  crushing  dis- 
appointment of  Coleman's .  prison  life  was 
to  gather  from  the  message  under  the  gum 
that  Katie  could  not  manage  it.  She  dare 
not  ask  any  one  to  get  the  information  for 
her.    What  should  she  do? 

Writing  notes  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp 
once  a  month  is  slow  work,  and  Coleman 
began  to  lose  heart.  The  impracticability 
of  the  whole  scheme  became  more  and  more 
apparent  to  him,  when  he  thought  it  all 
over  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  cell.  The 
whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  lover's 
dream.  It  had  looked  rosy  enough  while 
he  was  talking  it  over  with  her,  but  the 
windows  of  a  prison  put  things  in  a  very 
different  light. 

He  wrote  her  a  long  letter  and  told  her 
just  how  he  felt  about  it;  told  her  he  had 
already  asked  too  much,  that  she  had  done 
too  much,  and  that  it  would  be  better  if 
she  gave  him  up  and  forgot  that  they  had 
ever  met.  To  write  a  letter  in  prison  is 
comparatively  easy,  even  if  it  has  to  be  on 
the  back  of  a  bill  of  lading  or  an  order 
blank.  To  get  it  into  the  post  is  not  as 
difficult  as  it  seems,  if  you  have  a  little  of 
the  prison  currency — ^tobacco — and  know  to 
whom  to  give  it.  Coleman  carried  the  let- 
ter in  his  pocket,  hoping  for  a  chance  to 
slip  it  to  one  of  the  drivers  that  hauled 
goods  from  the  shoe  shop  to  the  railroad. 
He  had  been  told  by  other  prisoners  that 
this  particular  driver  did  such  things  oc- 
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casionally,  and,  happening  to  meet  him  on 
the  landing,  he  slipped  the  note  and  the 
tobacco  into  his  hand. 

"Buy  a  stamp  and  post  that  for  me,  pard. 
It's  for  my  girl." 

"Cert,"  was  all  the  man  said. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  colored  por- 
ter came  through  the  shop  on  his  usual 
morning  rounds,  and  the  officer  of  the  shop 
called  Coleman  to  the  desk.  He  knew  what 
was  coming;  the  letter  had  fallen  into  the 
wrong  hands,  and  he  was  to  be  called  down 
to  the  office  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon  and 
have  his  privileges  taken  away  from  him 
for  a  month.  He  did  not  care.  He  walked 
up  to  the  desk,  all  the  old  bluff  of  the  con- 
fidence man  in  his  face. 

"Visitor  to  see  you  out  front,"  was  all 
the  officer  said.  He  knew  who  it  was.  She 
had  never  come  to  see  him  before,  for  fear 
of  attracting  attention  to  herself.  Now  she 
had  come  to  say  good-by. 

She  did  not  seem  particularly  pleased  to 
see  him,  and  he  might  have  been  simply  an 
acquaintance.  Just  before  he  entered  the 
guard-room  he  thought  he  heard  her  en- 
gaged in  rather  a  lively  chat  with  the  dep- 
uty warden  who  was  to  be  present  at  their 
interview.  During  the  ten  minutes  which 
she  was  allowed  to  stay  she  certainly 
seemed  to  have  as  much  to  say  to  the  of- 
ficer as  to  the  lover.  She  seemed  in  very 
good  spirits,  and  complimented  Coleman  on 
his  good  appearance,  but  thought  he  looked 
a  little  pale.  Pulling  the  little  red  ribbon 
from  her  hair,  she  put  it  suddenly  around 
his  neck,  and  she  asked  the  deputy  if  he 
did  not  think  that  was  an  improvement. 
The  officer  said  he  thought  it  was  too  small 
a  necktie  for  a  man. 

"If  it's  here  tomorrow,  it's  big  enough 
for  a  man,"  she  said  quick  as  a  flash,  look- 
ing Coleman  straight  in  the  eye.  Then  she 
tied  it  into  her  hair  again,  shook  hands 
rather  indifferently,  had  another  little  chat 
with  the  officer,  who  seemed  still  to  be 
thinking  over  what  she  had  just  said,  and 
was  gone. 

Not  a  word  about  his  note;  not  even  a 
hint.  Her  whole  manner  seemed  so 
changed,  at  least  toward  him.  He  had  not 
seen  her  for  months — could  it  be  possible 
that  she  had  ceased  to  care  for  him?  He 
could  not  understand  it,  but  why  should 


he  worry  about  it,  anyway?  He  had  al- 
ready given  her  up;  she  had  his  letter; 
what  was  the  use  of  thinking  any  more 
about  her? 

Next  morning,  when  the  line  marched 
from  breakfast  to  the  shoe  shop,  Coleman 
looked  hollow-eyed  and  tired.  He  took  his 
place  mechanically  and  lock-stepped  along 
with  the  rest,  down  the  steps,  across  the 
court,  into  the  yard  and  past  the  grating. 

At  the  grating  he  stopped  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  The  man  behind  him  cursed 
and  the  weight  of  the  line  pushed  him  on, 
but  not  before  he  had  had  time  to  be  sure 
he  was  not  mistaken.  A  narrow  Ititle  red 
ribbon  was  hanging  across  the  bars  of  the 
grating  over  the  sewer. 

"If  it's  here  tomorrow,  it's  big  enough 
for  a  man."  There  was  no  misunderstand- 
ing what  had  happened.  She  had  crawled 
through  that  sewer  during  the  night  and 
had  left  that  message  for  him,  so  that  he 
should  take  heart  again.  "It  was  big 
enough  for  a  man."  She  had  done  that  for 
him.     Then  she  loved  him  still. 

At  noon  the  message  had  been  washed 
away  and  with  it  had  disappeared  all  traces 
of  his  mistrust. 

It  was  Katie's  turn  to  worry  now.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  door  stood  open 
for  her  lover,  and  all  that  was  wanted  was 
the  money.  They  say  everything  comes 
to  him  who  waits,  and  she  found  her 
chance  at  last ;  an  offer  to  go  into  a  little 
wax-flower  making  business  that  prom- 
ised well.  She  would  be  only  a  learner  at 
first,  but  after  the  first  year  she  could  make 
something,  and,  after  figuring  it  all  over, 
she  thought  that,  with  the  greatest  care 
and  economy,  she  might  have  the  coveted 
$200  in  about  two  years.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  not  to  wait  until  she  had  enough 
for  both,  but  to  set  him  free  as  soon  as 
possible  and  take  chance  of  following  him 
later  on.  A  hundred  dollars  would  be 
enough  for  him  alone,  and  she  could  save 
that  in  a  year.  Why  not  take  the  chance 
and  save  him  a  whole  year's  lingering  in 
prison  ? 

As  briefly  as  she  could  she  sent  him  the 
message.  The  answer  did  not  come  by 
post.  The  driver  brought  it  personally, 
thinking  he  might  perhaps  earn  something 
more  substantial  than  tobacco  by  offering 
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to  take  a  letter  inside  the  walls.  All  Cole- 
man's letter  said  was:  "Without  you  I 
would  rather  stay  here."  Katie  told  the 
driver  to  come  next  day  for  a  letter  which 
she  would  have  ready  for  him.  If  it 
reached  its  destination  safely  he  was  to 
get  $2. 

Not  knowing  when  she  might  have  an- 
other such  opportunity,  she  took  this  one 
to  settle  the  final  details  of  the  premedi- 
tated escape.  It  was  just  possible  that  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming  earlier  than 
they  expected.  One  never  knows.  The 
moment  she  had  it  in  her  possession  she 
would  make  all  the  arrangements,  buy  the 
tickets  and  hire  the  hack.  About  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  was  the  best  time  for  the 
attempt,  Tom  had  told  her,  because  all  the 
deputies  were  in  the  warden's  office  then 
with  reports,  and  there  was  no  one  about 
the  yard.  He  could  easily  make  an  excuse 
to  go  down-stairs  for  a  moment,  step  up 
to  the  grating  and  down  into  the  sewer. 
All  he  wanted  to  know  was  the  exact  day 
on  which  to  make  the  attempt.  When  she 
was  ready,  she  would  place  that  red  rib- 
bon on  the  grating  again  during  the  night, 
and  the  next  day  she  would  wait  for  him 
at  the  river,  and  every  day  after  that  until 
he  came.  The  ribbon  was  to  be  the  signal 
that  he  could  leave  the  prison  behind  him. 

She  was  walking  home  from  her  work 
one  night  in  the  early  fall,  thinking  about 
nothing  in  particular,  peeping  into  the  shop 
windows  at  some  of  the  little  fineries  which 
she  liked  so  well  but  had  resolutely  re- 
solved to  do  without  for  the  next  two  years, 
when  she  noticed  a  man  watching  her 
rather  attentively.  She  could  not  see  his 
face  very  well  in  the  semi-darkness,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  following  her  as  if  he 
thought  he  knew  her.  She  stopped  in  front 
of  a  shop  window  to  let  him  pass  on,  but 
he  waited  for  her,  and  then  came  up  and 
spoke  to  her.  It  was  only  a  remark  about 
something  in  the  window,  just  an  excuse 
to  begin  a  conversation.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  with  a  peculiarly  melodious 
voice,  which  she  felt  certain  she  had  heard 
before  somewhere. 

"Where  have  I  met  you?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"I  don't  know.  I  thought  Td  seen  you 
somewhere,  but  I  guess  Fm  mistaken.*' 


"May  I  ask  your  name?" 

She  thought  for  a  moment.  Should  she 
give  her  right  name  or  not?  Why  not? 
She  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  she  was 
curious  to  know  who  he  was. 

"Katie  McCormack." 

It  was  evident  that  the  name  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  him. 

"I  can't  place  you,"  she  said,  "perhaps 
because  I  can't  see  you  very  well,  but  your 
voice  sounds  like  I've  heard  it  before. 
Your  name's  not  Johnson?" 

"No!"  It  was  his  turn  to  think  about 
giving  his  right  name  now.  "No,  my 
name's  Melin.  Yours  is  a  face  that  a  man 
does  not  forget  in  a  hurry,  but  I  don't 
know  where  I  have  seen  it  before." 

"Funny  name.  Never  heard  it  ))efore.  I 
guess  I  don't  know  you,  so  I'll  say  good 
night." 

"Why  in  such  a  hurry?"  he  said  quickly. 
"I  have  nothing  particular  to  do  with  my- 
self this  evening.  Perhaps  if  we  go  and 
have  a  little  supper  together  we  might  talk 
things  over  and  find  out  where  we  have 
met  before." 

No,  she  would  not  listen  to  it;  but  she 
did  not  object  very  strongly  when  he  still 
walked  on  with  her.  If  she  did  not  want 
anything  to  cat,  perhaps  he  could  buy  her 
a  little  present  of  some  sort.  No,  she  did 
not  want  any  presents. 

"Perfectly  contented.  Don't  want  any- 
thinc:  in  the  world,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  slowly;  "there  is  one 
thing  I  want  very  much." 

".\nd  what  is  that,  pray?" 

"Two  hundred  dollars.*' 

The  man  laughed  out  loud.  "Sure  you 
could  not  get  along  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty?"  he  said  in  a  joking  sort  of  way. 

"No.     Two  hundred  or  nothing." 

"Well,  you  are  an  interesting  specimen 
at  least,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  rather 
quizzically.  "Now,  I  suppose  I  may  not 
ask  how  it  comes  you  want  two  hundred 
dollars  and  don't  want  anything  else  on 
earth." 

It  was  darker  on  the  street  now,  and 
they  were  going  across  a  long  bridge  over 
the  railroad.  She  tried  again  to  get  a  good 
look  at  his  face,  but  while  she  might  have 
seen  it  before,  she  could  not  say  where. 
The  voice  she  was  sure  she  knew,  but  she 
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could  not  tell  to  whom  it  had  belonged. 
She  stopped  and  looked  down  at  the  trains. 
She  was  thinking  if  it  was  worth  while  to 
invent  a  story  that  would  account  for  her 
wanting  two  hundred  dollars.  He  looked 
like  a  man  of  means  and  influence,  and  per- 
haps, if  the  story  was  plausible  enough,  he 
might  put  her  in  the  way  of  earning  that 
amount.  He  was  leaning  on  the  rail  be- 
side her;  no  one  else  was  on  the  bridge. 

"If  I  tell  you,  do  you  think  you  could 
help  me  earn  the  money?" 

"Help  you  earn  it?  Well,  what  are  you; 
typewriter  and  shorthand,  dressmaker,  or 
what?" 

"No.    I'm  learning  to  make  wax  flowers." 

"Well,  this  is  interesting.  I  suppose  you 
i\ant  to  buy  wax  while  the  price  is  down." 
He  was  laughing  again  now,  but  the  girl 
was  not.  She  had  started  to  tell  him  the 
truth  and  his  reception  of  it  chilled  her. 
She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye-  with 
one  of  those  peculiar  searching  looks  that 
will  make  any  man  stop  laughing  and  think. 

"Pardon  me,'*  he  said  quite  suddenly;  "I 
was  not  joking." 

"You  didn't  answer  my  question.  Do 
you  think  you  could  put  me  in  the  way  of 
earning  enough  to  save  two  hundred  in  a 
year?" 

"In  a  year?"  The  man  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment;  then  he  looked  at  the  trains 
and  then  he  looked  at  her  again.  He 
seemed  to  be  turning  over  something  in  his 
mind. 

"Look  here!  I'll  take  a  chance  on  you. 
If  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  it  for, 
and  it's  a  good  reason,"  slapping  his  open 
palm  on  the  railing,  "bless  me,  I'll  give 
you  two  hundred,  even  if  I  am  a  fool  for 
doing  it." 

"You  are  no  fool,"  she  said  very  quietly, 
"and  there  is  something  about  you  that 
rings  true,  for  all  your  chaflF,  although  I 
don't  quite  believe  your  name's  Melin." 

She  began  by  making  up  a  story  about 
wanting  the  money  for  a  very  dear  friend 
who  was  in  deep  trouble.  It  was  not  a 
good  story,  and,  after  he  had  listened  to 
it  attentively  for  a  minute,  he  began  to 
question  her  with  a  peculiar  skill  that  soon 
involved  her  in  contradictions  which  she 
tried  in  vain  to  straighten  out.  Finally  he 
interrupted  her. 


"I  don't  think  story-telling  is  one  of  your 
accomplishments.  I  should  not  like  to 
think  that  you  were  deliberately  trying  to 
deceive  me,  but  you  are  evidently  not  tell- 
ing me  the  whole  truth.  If  you  cannot 
trust  me,  say  so  candidly.  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  you  somehow,  and  am  rather 
pleased  to  find  you  are  not  deceitful  by 
nature.  You  are  evidently  in  trouble  of 
some  kind,  and  you  say  you  want  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  have  promised  to  give  it 
to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  why  you  want 
it.  If  the  reason  is  such  that  you  cannot 
disclose  it,  say  so  frankly.  If  you  cannot 
trust  me,  why  should  I  trust  you?" 

"I  dare  not  tell,"  she  said  slowly.  "I 
should  be  afraid  to  trust  a  friend;  and  a 
stranger " 

"Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  you  are  not 
the  kind  of  woman  to  be  easily  deceived 
by  a  man.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  you  can  trust  me  or  not."    . 

Should  she  trust  him?  Providence 
seemed  to  have  thrown  him  in  her  way  and 
she  might  never  have  such  another  chance. 
Her  common  sense  kept  saying  "No,"  her 
feelings  kept  saying  "Yes,"  and,  as  usual 
with  women,  her  inclinations  carried  the 
day.  The  true  story  once  begun,  it  ran  on 
easily  enough.  He  no  longer  questioned  or 
interrupted,  but  led  her  on  with  a  sort  of 
silent  sympathy  which  made  it  easy  for  her 
to  tell  him  everything  even  to  the  ipethods 
of  communication  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  final  signal. 

When  she  came  to  the  trap  through  the 
sewer,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
face.  "Holy  smoke!  Do  you  really  think 
the  man  was  worth  that  ?"  He  asked  if  that 
was  the  same  kind  of  ribbon  in  her  hair 
now,  and  she  told  him  it  was;  she  always 
wore  the  same,  and  it  was  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  Tom  Coleman  to  leave  the  prison. 
She  thought  he  started  just  a  little  when 
she  mentioned  the  name,  but  it  must  have 
been  only  imagination,  just  as  she  thought 
his  face  looked  a  little  more  familiar  when 
he  took  his  hat  off.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing for  a  minute  or  two  after  she  had 
finished,  but  stood  there  looking  down  at 
the  trains,  twisting  and  untwisting  the  little 
red  ribbon  in  her  fingers.  Then  he  reached 
over  and  put  his  hand  in  hers,  gently  and 
tenderly,  like  the  touch  of  an  old  friend. 
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"Don't  you  do  it,  my  dear  girl.  It's  a 
very  ingenious  scheme,  but  it  won't  work. 
You  would  do  your  part  all  right,  I  know, 
and  he  may  have  the  nerve  to  try  his,  but 
I  don't  think  he  could  get  away  so  easily. 
In  the  first  place,  he  might  be  seen  from 
the  wall  and  shot  at,  and  in  these  days  of 
telephones  your  hack  would  not  go  two 
blocks  before  it  would  be  stopped,  even  if 
your  man  reached  it  in  safety.  If  he  was 
caught  and  taken  back,  he  would  lose  all 
his  good  conduct  time,  have  his  lights  taken 
from  him  for  six  months  and  probably  get 
two  or  three  good  floggings  into  the 
bargain." 

"You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
prison  matters." 

"Yes,  well,  fact  is,  er — I  have  been  there 
several  times  on  visitors*  days.  But  you 
take  my  advice,  my  d^ar  girl,  and  don't 
risk  it,  or  you  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  Even  if  he  got  away,  you  both 
would  be  fugitives  from  justice  for  the  rest 
of  your  lives,  and  you  would  not  have  a 
moment's  peace.  Anyone  who  recognized 
you  would  either  blackmail  you  or  de- 
nounce you  to  the  police,  and  you  would 
live  in  a  perpetual  nightmare  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  Ten  years  is  a  long  time  to 
wait,  but  there  is  a  year  or  more  off  for 
good  conduct,  and  he  might  get  a  pardon 
before  that  if  he  behaves  well.  In  fact,  I 
don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  do  something 
in  that  line  now,  if  your  story  is  true  about 
his  business.  If  your  man  really  made  a 
start.  I  think  that  should  count  for  some- 
thing. With  a  girl  like  you  at  his  elbow 
to  push  him  along,  he  might  do  great 
things." 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  for 
me  to  see  the  governor?" 

"Without  some  political  pull  to  help  you, 
no.  He  would  not  believe  your  story  about 
reform.  They  all  say  that.  You  are  a  fine 
girl  to  stick  to  a  man  like  that,  but  you 
take  my  advice  and  drop  that  escape  busi- 
ness, or  you  will  get  into  trouble  yourself 
and  do  your  man  no  good.  Well,"  pulling 
out  his  watch,  "I  must  be  off  now." 

"But  you  won't  say  anything,  will  you, 
and  if  we  should  try  it  you  won't  give  us 
away?"  She  seemed  half  sorry  that  she 
had  been  so  confiding,  and  held  him  be- 
seechingly by  the  coat  sleeve. 


"You  said  you  could  trust  me;  trust  my 
judgment  as  well  and  don't  risk  it  When 
people  really  try  to  do  right  they  must  be 
consistent.  You  are  planning  a  felony,  in- 
tending to  be  good  afterward  if  you  are 
not  caught.  Stick  to  what  is  right,  like  a 
good  girl,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right 
in  the  end.  The  day  will  come  when  you 
will  see  that  I  am  right.  Good  night."  He 
took  off  his  hat  as  he  stuffed  the  little 
piece  of  ribbon  absent-mindedly  into  his 
pocket,  and  walked  away. 

Two  days  after  that,  some  men  came  and 
put  a  new  grating  in  the  prison  yard.  It 
was  leaded  solidly  into  the  stone.  Coleman 
saw  it  as  he  passed  to  dinner  and  knew  that 
was  the  end  of  his  long-cherished  dream, 
and  that  the  only  hope  now  was  to  go  over 
the  wall.  That  same  afternoon  he  noticed 
that  there  was  no  stamp  on  the  envelope 
that  a  fellow  prisoner  received,  and  the 
gummed  part  of  the  flap  had  also  been  cut 
away.  There  was  something  uncanny  about 
the  coincidence.  Next  day  he  slipped  an- 
other note  into  the  driver's  hands,  telling 
Katie  that  by  some  means  they  had  been 
discovered  or  betrayed  and  that  she  must 
not  write  any  more  notes  under  stamps. 

When  Katie  got  that  letter  she  could  do 
nothing  but  sit  down  and  cry.  Of  course, 
it  was  all  her  fault,  just  as  it  had  been  in 
the  first  place  before  the  trial.  She  realized 
instantly  that  the  man  on  the  bridge  had 
betrayed  her,  and  she  was  furious  with  her- 
self to  think  she  had  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  trust  him  just  because  he  had  a  winning 
voice  and  was  good-looking.  And  he  had 
taken  her  ribbon,  too!  What  a  mercy  that 
he  had  not  used  it  as  a  trap  and  put  it  on 
the  grating  so  as  to  catch  Tom  in  the  act. 
Who  on  earth  could  that  man  be?  She 
thought  of  all  the  people  she  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  for  the  past  year.  She 
thought  of  her  first  meeting  with  Tom,  of 
Corbett,  of  Tom's  arrest,  and  the  trial. 

The  trial!  Why  did  she  not  think  of 
that  before?  Now  she  knew  where  she 
had  heard  that  voice.  The  recollection 
seemed  to  overwhelm  her  and  take  her 
breath  like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  Her  chance 
acquaintance  was  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
the  man  who  had  secured  her  lover's 
conviction. 

At  first  she  could  do  nothing  but  walk 
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up  and  down  the  floor,  wringing  her  hands 
and  crying,  "Fool!  Fool!  Fool!"  Then 
she  thought  of  putting  on  her  things  and 
going  to  Melin's  house  to  see  him.  She 
went  around  to  the  drug  store  to  look  up 
his  address  in  the  directory.  There  was 
no  such  name.  The  clerk  told  her  the  prose- 
cuting attorney's  name  was  Godard,  not 
Melin.  So  he  had  given  her  a  false  name 
and  played  her  false  besides.  She  would 
not  go  near  him.  He  was  too  contemptible 
for  her  to  speak  to  him  even.  It  was  mad- 
dening to  think  of  the  perfidy  of  men  and 
the  silly  folly  of  a  confiding  woman. 

A  few  days  afterward  Coleman  was 
ordered  to  the  warden's  private  office,  out 
front.  He  had  been  expecting  something 
of  the  kind  every  day  for  a  week,  but  he 
had  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter  and  tell  the  whole  truth  if  he  was 
asked  about  it.  The  chief  warden  received 
him  with  a  very  cheery  good  morning. 

"Got  news  for  you,  Coleman,*'  he  said. 
"Can  you  guess?" 

Coleman  turned  his  convict's  cap  round 
and  round  nervously  in  his  fingers.  The 
warden's  manner  was  reassuring,  but  his 
own  conscience  made  him  tremble.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  say. 


"You  have  been  very  kind,  sir,"  he 
started  out  with. 

"Oh,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  who 
fixed  it  up.  He  made  some  inquiries  about 
that  little  business  you  had  up  the  country, 
and  found  you  were  respected  by  the  people 
you  dealt  with,  and  they  sort  of  liked  you 
and  were  sorry  you  got  into  trouble.  Then 
I  suppose  he  talked  it  over  with  the  gov- 
ernor, and  there  you  are.  You  can  get 
what  money  is  coming  to  you  for  overtime 
as  soon  as  the  clerk  comes  in.  The  por- 
ter has  gone  for  a  freedom  suit  for  you, 
and  I  have  ordered  a  hack;  that's  my  treat. 
Your  girl  will  be  here  in  it  in  a  minute. 
Here  she  comes  now." 

The  next  minute  Katie  was  crying 
quietly  on  her  lover's  shoulder,  while  the 
warden  pretended  to  be  looking  out  of  the 
window.  She  could  not  say  anything,  but 
she  handed  Tom  a  little  note  which  con- 
tained $200  tied  together  with  a  little  red 
ribbon.  It  was  written  on  the  prosecuting 
attorney's  office  paper.  All  it  said  was :  "I 
inclose  the  sign  agreed  upon  for  Tom  to 
leave  the  prison.  With  best  wishes  from 
your  sincere  friend,  Melin." 


Treasures  of  a  Sacred  Lake 


Ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in 
the  mountains  of  Colombia,  not  far  from 
Bogota,  lies  the  Sacred  Lake  of  Guatavita, 
in  a  huge  cup  surrounded  by  hills.  An 
English  engineer,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
body  of  natives,  has  in  the  last  few  years 
succeeded  in  draining  off  all  the  water, 
laying  bare  a  deposit  of  mud  about  thirty 
feet  in  depth. 

It  is  in  this  mud  that  the  valuable  offer- 
ings of  the  ancient  natives  to  their  deity 
are  presumably  lying,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  trenching  work  has  already  brought 
"finds"  of  a  description  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  old  tales  of  hidden  treasure  are 
not   mythical. 

There  has  been  recovered  up  to  now :  A 
gold  bowl,  numbers  of  emeralds,  two  gold 
snakes,  a  gold  band,  golden  images,  curi- 
ously carved  stones,  several  articles  of 
pottery. 

According  to  the  stories  of  the  his- 
torians, these  are  parts  of  the  gifts  which 


the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  were  accus- 
tomed for  centuries  to  make  in  propitia- 
tion of  their  gods.  The  Chibeha  Indians, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  chief  and 
high  priest,  assembled  periodically  on  the 
shores  of  the  sacred  lake,  the  chief  having 
his  body  covered  with  gold  dust.  There 
they  placed  their  offerings  of  gold,  precious 
stones  and  household  treasures  on  a  rude 
raft  which,  when  it  was  heaped  up  with 
the  priceless  cargo,  was  rowed  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lake  by  the  chief.  He  then 
washed  off  the  gold  dust  from  his  body 
and  the  treasure  on  the  raft  was  tossed 
into  the  water,  while  the  spectators 
danced  and  sang  on  the  shore. 

After  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  country 
the  natives  are  said  to  have  thrown  count- 
less treasures  into  the  lake  to  prevent 
them  from  being  seized  by  their  conquer- 
ors. The  latter  made  some  attempts  tore- 
cover  the  gold,  but  met  with  little  suc- 
cess.— Guatemalan  Review. 
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Easter  Vespers 

BY  ADELBERT  CLARK. 

As  the  veil  of  twilight  lowers 

O'er  the  golden  breast  of  day, 
And  the  crimson  cloudlets  deepen 

Into  bars  of  sober  gray, 
Prom  the  lofty  towers  and  steeples. 

Sweetest  music  ever  heard 
Prom  the  soul-inspiring  zither, 

Or  the  warbling  notes  of  bird, 
Sound  the  silver  bells  of  Easter, 

On  the  still  and  frosty  air, 
Bising,  falling. 
Ever  calling. 

All  the  people  unto  prayer. 

Like  glad  souls  of  hovering  spirits. 

Lilies  swing  in  perfect  time, 
And  the  sweetness  of  their  perfume 

Seems  to  breathe  a  love  sublime. 
Soon  across  the  brow  of  heaven, 

Jewels  of  the  night  appear ; 
Angel  faces  looking  downward 

Through  the  wintry  atmosphere. 
Listening  to  the  bells  of  Easter 

On  the  still  and  frosty  air, 
Rising,  falling. 
Ever  calling, 

'*  Tis  the  sacred  hour  of  prayer.'' 

As  the  gathering  twilight  deepens 

Bringing  with  it,  peace  and  rest, 
And  the  children  tired  of  playing 

Lean  upon  each  mother's  breast. 
Sweet  and  tender  as  the  lilies 

Hidden  under  leaves  of  green, 
From  the  shadow-mantled  towers 

Like  a  seraph  host  unseen, 
Sound  the  silver  bells  of  Easter 

On  the  still  and  frosty  air, 
Rising,  falling, 
Ever  calling, 

All  the  people  unto  prayer. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office   not   later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Hamilton,  Canada. 

January  8  and  9  our  grand  president. 
Sister  Moore,  held  a  school  of  instruction 
here  for  First  Canadian  Division  of  To- 
ronto and  Maple  Leaf  Division  of  Ham- 
ilton. Although  there  was  so  much  sick- 
ness among  the  members  of  both  Divisions 
and  the  weather  was  fierce,  the  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings  was  very  good. 

In  August  last  Sister  McMahon  was 
called  from  us  to  the  "Great  Beyond," 
leaving  a  lonely  husband  and  a  vacant 
chair  in  our  Division.  Sister  McMahon 
was  one  of  our  oldest  members  and  has 
been  missed  very  much.  Our  charter  was 
draped  for  sixty  days  in  memory  of  her 
whom  we  all  hope  to  meet  again. 

Again  we  are  in  mourning.  January  13 
our  president.  Sister  C.  A.  Hill,  was 
called  away  after  only  a  few  days*  illness. 
Her  death  was  a  great  shock  to  all,  she 
having  been  with  us  at  our  last  meeting, 
well  and  happy,  and  filling  her  chair  in 
her  own  bright  way.  Although  Sister  Hill 
was  one  of  our  newer  members,  she  was 
one  of  our  best  workers,  and  we  who 
have  been  with  her  so  much  will  miss  her 
more  than  words  can  express.  May  the 
Great  Comforter  be  with  the  husband  and 
family  who  are  left  so  lonely  by  her 
absence.  Kathryn. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Capital  City  Division  No.  3  had  joint 
installation  of  officers  December  26,  which 
was  'about  the  most  beautiful  installation 
Capital  City  Division  ever  witnessed.  All 
our  officers  wore  white,  and  our  installing 
officer.  Sister  Soules,  who  also  was  our 
past  president,  did  the  work  with  great 
feeling  and  impressiveness.  The  officers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  uniform 
work,  which  our  deputy,  Sister  C.  Wilson, 
certainly  deserves  credit  for.  Space  here 
cannot  be  given  to  all,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  did  their  parts  very  well.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  brothers  and 
their  families  present.  Division  100  out- 
did itself  in  its  entertainment  of  us  all. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  sisters  went  to 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  our  deputy  in- 
stalled Division  262,  and  all  who  went  re- 
ported a  very  good  time. 

There  has  been  very  much  sickness  in 
our  Division  this  past  year, — more  than 
we  have  had  for  some  time;  most  of  our 
sisters   are  convalescing  and  we   hope  by 


the  time  our  next  letter  is  written  that  all 
will  have  recovered  and  be  out  to  meet- 
ings with  us. 

Our  chairman.  Sister  Mosel,  has  been 
most  efficient  this  past  year,  and  now  is  in 
the- harness  again  for  another  year.  She 
keeps  us  all  hustling  for  something, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  pleasant,  for 
we  mingle  more  and  our  acquaintance 
ripens  into  better  conditions.  The  fruits 
thereof  one  notices  in  Division  work, 
which  never  lags  here. 

We  have  had  several  sewing  circles  and 
card  parties  and  dances  galore.  Our  cir- 
cle meets  every  alternate  Thursday  at 
some  sister's  home.  Our  quilt  is  about 
ready  to  quilt,  blocks  being  sold  for  it, 
and  when  finished  it  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Highland  Park  Home. 

We  are  also  anticipating  with  pleasure 
our  reunion  of  the  Divisions  which  will 
attend  our  school  of  instruction  some  time 
in  the  later  part  of  May,  and  all  who  can 
spare  the  time  should  come;  there  will  be 
a  welcome  hand-grasp  for  all. 

Best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
grand  Order.  Mrs.  James  New. 


St.  Paul.  Minn. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  Como 
Division  98  found  every  office  pleading 
for  an  officer.  We  finally  persuaded  Sister 
Ragan  to  become  our  president  and  Sister 
Houlihan  to  succeed  herself  as  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Sister  Schmitt  as  sec- 
retary of  the  F.  B.  A.,  and  finally  found 
others  to  accept  the  minor  offices.  Our 
officers  were  installed  by  Sister  Schneider, 
our  retiring  president,  who  conducted  the 
ceremony  in  a  most  impressive  and  able 
manner.  She  was  assisted  by  Sister  Mal- 
loy  as  marshal.  We  have  begun  the  new 
year  under  very  favorable  auspices.  We 
are  having  largely  attended  meetings  and 
have  been  holding  informal  socials  the 
second  meeting  of  each  month  at  the  hall. 
They  haven't  proven  as  popular  as  the 
house  parties,  however. 

We  had  a  very  delightful  house  party 
at  the  home  of  Sister  Barrett  recently. 
Sisters  McDoueall  and  Domicoe  assisted 
the  hostess.  A  delightful  feature  of  the 
gatherinj'  were  the  tempting  refreshments 
so  daintily  served  by  the  three  charming 
young  hostesses. 

February  30  Brother  and  Sister  Houli- 
han   celebrated    the    twentieth   anniversary 
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of  their  wedding  and  the  members  of  the 
Auxiliary  arranged  a  pleasant  surprise, 
which  was  a  decided  success.  Several 
members  of  Division  No.  40,  husbands  of 
members  of  the  Auxiliary,  were  present, 
and  all  voted  the  occasion  one  of  the  most 
felicitous  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Auxiliary.  The  decorations  were  sug- 
gestive of  Washington's  birthday,  which 
were  intermingled  with  the  colors  of  the 
Order. 

When  the  warm  breezes  of  spring  and 
summer  come  again  we  expect  to  have 
some  warm  weather  entertainments. 

We  regret  that  our  school  of  instruction 
is  booked  for  August  6.  Our  district  dep- 
uty must  attend  the  supreme  convention 
of  the  Pythian  Sisters  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
at  that  time  and  other  active  members 
will  be  out  of  town,  but  we  will  all  do  the 
best  we  can. 

With  well  wishes  and  greetings  to  all, 
Nellie  E.  McCall. 


De  Soto,  Mo. 

It  is  time  once  more  to  ask  space  in 
the  Conductor  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  readers  know  that  Division  13  is  still 
working  with  much  interest.  Our  meet- 
ings are  interesting  and  the  attendance  is 
good.  At  our  first  meeting  in  January  we 
had  installation  of  officers,  which  was 
about  the  most  important  of  the  business 
proceedings.  We  are  still  adding  new 
members  to  our  roll;  we  have  one  candi- 
date for  our  next  meeting  and  several 
have  signified  a  desire  to  join  us  real  soon, 
for,  as  the  saying  goes,  "every  little  bit 
added  to  what  you  have  makes  just  a  little 
bit   more." 

Last,  but  not  least,  several  of  the  sisters 
prepared  an  elegant  lunch  which  was  en- 
joyed by  all  present.  As  there  are  no 
happenings  of  any  interest  more  than  the 
above,  I  will  close  by  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  all  visiting  sisters  to  come  and 
meet  with  us,  where  the  right  hand  will 
be  extended  to  all  worthy  sisters. 

May  prosperity  and  advancement  be 
vours,  is  the  wish  of  De  Soto  Division  No. 
13,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C 

Mrs.  W.  V.  Carson. 


Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

The  present  year  finds  Kekionga  Divi- 
sion 51  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
We  are  very  proud  of  our  new  officers, 
and  they  have  taken  up  the  work  with  an 
energ>^  that  looks  well  for  our  future. 
Last  year  we  added  twelve  new  members 
to  our  roll  and  so  far  this  year  two  have 
been  added  by  transfer,  one  from  Rapid 
Transit  Division  45  and  the  other  from 
Myrtle  Division  25. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  trouble. 
Several   of   our   members'   husbands   have 


been  hurt  and  disabled  in  accidents;  they 
have  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Our  ladies  and  their  husbands  were  in- 
vited to  Garrett  to  their  joint  installation^ 
which  was  given  by  both  the  men  and 
the  ladies'  Divisions  in  a  very  fine  man- 
ner. The  installation  was  preceded  by  a 
chicken  dinner  at  6  o'clock,  to  which  all 
did  justice.  Toasts  were  given  by  several 
of  the  members  and  visitors  and  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  We  are 
always  glad  to  receive  these  invitations 
from  Prospect  Division,  because  they  are 
royal  entertainers. 

We  are  expecting  to  move  into  our  new 
home  some  time  during  the  month  of 
March.  The  O.  R.  C,  B.  of  R.  T.  and  B. 
of  L.  F.  &  E.  and  their  Auxiliaries  are  to 
have  a  joint  home  and  it  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Indiana;  no  pains  or  expense 
having  been  spared  to  have  it  thoroughly 
up  to  date.  When  we  move  into  our  new 
home  we  are  to  meet  the  first  and  third 
Friday  afternoons,  instead  of  the  first  and 
third  Thursday  as  we  now  meet. 

Our  Division  is  to  have  its  second  an- 
nual dance  and  pedro  April  9.  Our  com- 
mittee is  working  hard  to  make  this  a 
grand  success. 

Our  Aid  society  meets  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  each  month.  We  have  a  good 
social  time  at  those  gatherings,  and  our 
treasury  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

We  arc  to  join  with  Lima  Division  27 
in  a  school  of  instruction  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  we  expect  to  receive  great 
benefit  from  this  school. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Myers. 


Clinton,  111. 

Another  year  having  passed  with  its 
pleasures  and  pains,  has  faded  into  the 
great  beyond  and  once  more  we  have  as- 
sembled with  increasing  strensrth  and 
pleasure  for  a  better  knowledge  of  our  be- 
loved Order.  And  now  as  we  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  1912  and  having 
elected  our  new  officers,  let  us  give  them 
our  most  hearty  and  cordial  support. 

Daylight  Special  Division  172  is  moving 
on  very  smoothly  and  gradually  growing. 
We  expect  a  few  new  candidates  soon  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  event  with  great 
pleasure,  as  nothing  gives  us  greater  hap- 
piness than  to  welcome  new  sisters  within 
our  little  circle. 

Our  Auxiliary  has  proven  to  be  a  source 
of  great  enjoyment  to  all.  We  hold  social 
meetings  at  our  different  homes,  which 
are  greatly  enjoyed  by  every  one. 

We  installed  our  new  officers  January 
23.  After  the  installation  we  were  invited 
by  Sisters  Carroll  and  Daniels  as  hostesses 
to  partake  of  dainty  refreshments,  which 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  the  rest  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  social  chat. 

We  find  the  sisters  of  Division  172  very 
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much  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  Order, 
and  we  see  bright  prospects  for  the 
future  advancement,  work  and  growth, 
that  each  year  may  add  to  their  number 
members  who  will  be  equally  zealous  and 
enthusiastic.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Dooley. 


Dennison,  Ohio. 

As  I  attempt  to  recall  some  of  the  pleas- 
anter  events  of  1911  I  must  say  that  Twin 
City  Division  No.  189  has  a  new  set  of 
officers  for  1912,  and  they  are  old 
standbys.  We  know  they  will  all  do  their 
parts,  but  no  matter  how  good  the  officers 
are  they  cannot  make  the  Division  a  suc- 
cess without  the  help  of  the  other  mem- 
bers, so  let  us  all  do  our  part. 

At  our  first  meeting  in  January  we  had 
Sister  Nelson,  our  district  deputy,  of  Divi- 
sion No.  3,  Columbus,  O.,  also  Sister  Leg- 
gett,  our  past  president,  who  recently 
moved  to  Columbus,  with  us,  and  our 
Division  presented  Sister  Leggett  with  a 
beautiful  pin  for  faithful  service.  After 
Sister  Nelson  installed  our  new  officers  the 
sisters  served  a  hot  chicken  dinner,  which 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

At  our  first  meeting  in  February  we  had 
nine  sisters  from  Carnegie,  Pa.,  with  us, 
and  as  these  sisters  are  noted  for  being 
jolly  "good  fellows"  we  were  delighted  to 
have  them  with  us. 

In  closing  will  say  that  the  latch  string  is 
always  out  for  visiting  sisters. 

Our  Division  is  looking  forward  to  the 
school  of  instruction  which  will  be  held  in 
Columbus,   O.,  in  May. 

Wishing  all  members  a  happy  year, 

Mrs.  W.  Frank  Miller. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

As  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  over 
the  year  just  departed  from  us,  never  to 
return,  we  should  find  in  its  results  a  new 
inspiration  and  fresh  courage.  More 
members  have  been  added  to  our  number 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  our  organ- 
ization. Division  230  has  thrived  socially, 
too. 

Death  has  entered  our  circle  once,  tak- 
ing Sister  Mitchell  from  us. 

Our  election  and  installation  is  over 
once  more.  Sister  Ricketts,  past  president, 
installed  the  officers  and  Sister  Jelley 
acted  as  marshal.  A  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  officers.  Our  president,  Sis- 
ter McMahon,  was  re-elected,  however. 
Praise  is  due  to  her  for  her  zealous  and 
efficient  work  for  the  Division.  Sister 
Newcomer,  after  holding  the  office  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  for  three  years,  re- 
tired. She  has  always  been  at  her  post 
performing  her  duties  conscientiously. 

Our  embroidery  club,  known  as  the 
Third  Degree  Club,  has  been  meeting  regu- 
larly the   first   Tuesday    in    each    month. 


Sister  Maynard  entertained  the  club  Feb- 
ruary 6  at  her  cozy  new  home,  where  we 
had  a  jolly  good  time.  I  can  advise  all 
Divisions  that  wish  to  promote  sociability 
and  a  sisterly  feeling  to  organize  an  cm- 
broidery  club,  for  it  has  done  much  for 
Division  230  along  these  lines. 

I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
few  words  in  favor  of  our  conductors. 
While  taking  a  little  trip  recently  I  noticed 
particularly  the  conductor  as  he  made  his 
rounds  through  the  coaches  and  I  believe 
that  the  responsibility  resting  on  his 
shoulders  and  the  importance  of  his  trust 
never  impressed  me  so  deeply  before.  Oc- 
casionally we  whizzed  by  a  freight  train 
and  the  thought  came  to  me  that  we  little 
realize  what  hardships  the  crew  must  en- 
dure. The  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a 
successful  railroad  man  are,  in  part,  level- 
headedness, sobriety,  intelligence  and 
bravery.  I  have  heard  people,  ignorant  of 
railroading  in  general,  speak  rather  slight- 
ingly of  the  railroad  men.  "Oh,  he  is  only 
a  railroad  man,"  they  will  say.  Little  do 
they  know  of  what  they  speak. 

I  trust  that  every  Auxiliary  has  started 
forth  on  the  coming  year  with  this  re- 
solve: We  pass  this  way  but  once;  let 
us  scatter  words  of  kindness  and  pluck 
out  the  petty  criticisms  of  others'  faults. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Walworth. 


Roanoke,  Va. 

Division  234  has  elected  an  almost  en- 
tirely new  set  of  officers  this  year,  though, 
in  a  few  instances,  we  find  a  familiar  face 
in  a  place  that  looks  a  little  strange.  Sis- 
ter Peters  was  unwilling  to  stand  for  re- 
election for  president,  which  all  very  much 
regretted,  for  no  sister  in  the  Division 
comes  any  nearer  having  the  universal 
love  of  the  members  than  does  Sister 
Peters;  however,  we  are  glad  to  have  a 
past  president.  Sister  T.  A.  Greig,  for  our 
presiding  officer  for  the  coming  year.  Cir- 
cumstances which  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  serve  us  longer  caused  our  faithful 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Sister  Sadie  Gar- 
rison, to  regretfully  decline  re-election. 
Sister  Garrison  has  filled  this  chair  since 
the  organization  of  our  Division  and  was 
honored  and  loved  by  all  the  sisters,  but 
the  chair  is  now  very  ably  filled  by  Sister 
A.  T.  Frazier. 

Our  Division  had  a  joint  public  installa- 
tion with  O.  R.  C.  Division  210  in  their 
hall,  and  while  the  brothers  will  pardon  us 
the  egotism  in  saying  in  floor  work  we 
think  the  sisters  came  out  a  little  ahead; 
but  the  brothers  are  not  quite  so  particu- 
lar in  their  promenades  and  marches  as 
they  are  in  the  kind  of  entertainment  they 
furnish,  as  was  proven  by  the  banquet  that 
was  served  by  them  after  the  installation, 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  before  in 
these  columns  by  the  correspondent  of  our 
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brother  Division;  but  as  he  was  so  ex- 
tremely modest  in  his  reference  to  this 
splendid  banquet,  we  did  not  think  it 
amiss  to  again  make  this  slight  reference 
to  it,  for  we  do  not  think  any  can  surpass 
the  brothers  of  Division  210  when  it  comes 
to  giving  an  evening  of  this  kind,  and  a 
joint  public  installation  and  annual  ban- 
quet is  looked  forward  to  as  a  beautiful 
oasis  in  the  life  of  the  conductors  and  their 
families  when,  at  least  once  during  the 
year,  so  many  can  meet  together  and  have 
such  a  pleasant  social  time.  We  feel  that 
each  of  these  meetings  strengthens  the 
bonds  of  true  charity  and  the  circle  of 
friendship  has  been  enlarged. 

I  hope  this  may  be  the  best  year  our 
Divisions,  both  sister  and  brother,  have 
ever  known.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Myers. 


Reading.  Pa. 

Mt.  Penn  Division  288  has  been  organ- 
ized a  little  more  tljan  a  year;  we  had  four 
new  members  during  the  year,  and  pros- 
pects for  more.  We  have  had  fairly  good 
attendance  the  past  year  and  hope  we  will 
have  better  still  during  the  present  year. 
We  had  our  installation  of  officers  the  first 
meeting  in  January  and  made  few 
changes. 

Some  of  our  sisters  paid  a  visit  to  Mel- 
rose Division  276  and  were  royally  enter- 
tained, and  we  tried  to  repay  them  when 
Keystone  Division  47  and  Melrose  Divi- 
sion 276  paid  us  a  visit  in  February,  by 
serving  them  with  lunch. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  school  of 
instruction  to  be  held  May  14  and  15  at 
Harrisburg,  and  hope  that  all  members 
can  attend. 

We  meet  the  first  and  third  Wednesday 
of  each  month  and  extend  an  invitation  to 
all  sisters,  who  will  find  a  warm  welcome. 

I  wish  each  and  every  Division  a  pros- 
perous year.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Richards. 


Derry.  Pa. 

Endeavor  Division  24  is  always  busy  and 
the  faithful  few  arc  still  striving:  to  keep 
up  the  jfood  cause.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven  is  past  and  gone  and  took  with  it 
many  joys  and  sorrows,  in  a  few  of  which 
our  Division  had  its   share. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Sister  Dod- 
son  in  the  denth  of  her  son,  and  also  to 
our  president,  Sister  Alebaugh,  in  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

Our  financial  report  for  the  year  1911 
shows  that  there  has  been  something  do- 
ing; if  our  plans  for  the  new  year  are  as 
successful  as  the  past,  we  can  stand  close 
to  the  front  rank  at  the  end  of  1912.  We 
are  still  addinc:  a  few  new  members,  have 
one  initiation  for  our  next  meeting. 

We  aVays  aopreciate  a  visit  from  Sis- 
ter Ody,  our  district  deputy;  her  pleasant 


disposition  and  impressive  advice  fills  us 
with  courage  to  keep  moving  forward. 

We  are  preparing  now  to  take  part  in  a 
school  of  instruction  at  Altoona  in  May. 
I  hope  all  sisters  will  take  an  interest;  it 
will  be  greatly  to  their  benefit. 

Wishing  success  to  all  Divisions  of  L.  A., 
Mrs.  Belle  Bennett. 


New  Orleans,  La. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  happy  and  also 
a  successful  one  for  Jewett  Division  105. 
We  have  had  our  installation,  with  few 
changes  in  our  staff  officers,  and  look  for- 
ward with  much  pleasure  for  the  time  to 
come  when  we  will  have  the  school  of  in- 
struction, and  hope  to  have  many  of  the 
sisters  from  the  other  Divisions  with  us. 
We  promise  them  a  jolly  time  if  they  will 
only  give  us  the  chance,  so  do  come. 

We  gave  a  bazaar  and  social  on  Decem- 
ber 6  which  netted  quite  a  tidy  sum. 
Would  have  made  more,  but  the  bad 
weather  prevented  the  large  attendance  we 
had  so  hopefully  anticipated;  those  who 
were  brave  enough  to  face  the  weather 
were  recompensed  by  having  a  most  de- 
lightful  evening. 

The  Division  gave  Sister  William  Mc- 
Donald, organizer  of  our  Division,  a  lovely 
pin,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  Sister 
I.  N.  Abbott  in  a  neat  address  expressing 
our  love  and  best  >yishes. 

Our  president,  Sister  R.  W.  Smith,  re- 
cently lost  by  death  her  mother  and  also 
her  brother;  she  has  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  her  sad  bereavement. 

Yours  with  love  and  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  year.  Janet  Baker. 

Superior,  Wis. 

Western  Star  Division  103  is  a  little 
late,  but  better  late  than  never ;  and  as  the 
correspondent  has  six  sturdy  little  con- 
ductors—not counting  the  big  mogul— she 
is  kept  pretty  busy  trying  to  keep  off  the 
main  line  and  staying  into  clear  on  blind 
sidings;  hcrce  the  delay. 

The  new  year  opened  very  prosperously 
with  us ;  we  bad  an  open  installation  of  of- 
ficers, followed  by  a  banquet  for  the  mem- 
bers' families,  which  were  well  represented. 
Sister  Fallis,  who  has  held  the  president's 
chair  for  several  terms,  was  unanimously 
re-elected,  and  we  all  feel  our  trust  is  well 
placed,  as  she  surelv  makes  an  ideal  presi- 
dent and  devotes  the  greater  part  of  her 
tin^e  to  the  welfare  of  the  Order. 

This  Auxiliary  has  a  social  gathering 
every  two  weeks  in  the  form  of  an  "at 
home."  In  January  we  met  with  Mrs.  M. 
G.  Beckley.  whose  new  home  was  very 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion ;  the 
ladies  were  served  with  a  very  dainty 
buffet  lunrh  and  we  all  became  real  well 
acquainted. 
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February  13  Mrs.  William  Bradley  en- 
tertained the  ladies;  Irish  crochet  was  the 
topic,  after  which  music  and  lunch  made 
up  the  pleasures  of  the  afternoon. 

February  16  the  brothers  gave  a  grand 
ball,  which  was  a  grand  success  socially 
and  financially. 

February  28  Mrs.  Connell  entertained 
the  ladies,  and  served  a  very  delicious 
lunch. 

As  one  of  my  conductors  has  run  by  his 
orders  and  run  into  the  piano  and  dam- 
aged his  little  head,  I  will  close  and  write 
again  and  tell  you  what  Western  Star 
Division  193  is  doing. 

Annice  McGrath. 


Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Angel  City  Division  84  is  still  very  much 
alive.  Our  new  president,  Sister  Rail,  is 
offering  us  all  sorts  of  inducements  to 
make  a  splendid  showing  this  year  in  all 
branches  of  the  work,  and  we  sisters  are 
certainly  going  to  try  and  "make  good." 

Our  sewing  circle  is  very  busy — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  a  special  meeting  had  to 
be  called  at  Sister  Mercer's  home  in  order 
to  get  all  of  the  work  done  that  was 
ordered. 

We  are  once  more  meeting  in  the  same 
hall  with  the  brothers  of  Division  111,  and 
we  truly  appreciate  it. 

The  school  of  instruction  held  by  our 
grand  president  was  very  instructive,  as 
well  as  enjoyable,  and  the  sisters  who  did 
not  attend  missed  a  great  deal. 

Nearly  every  meeting  we  have  visiting 
sisters  from  our  sister  Divisions  in  the 
city,  and  it  seems  good  to  feel  we  are  one 
big  family,  even  if  we  are  divided  by  dif- 
ferent names  and  numbers. 

Our  president  has  divided  us  into  sides 
and  offered  prizes  for  the  winning  side; 
both  sides  are  striving  to  get  more  of  the 
conductors'  wives  into  our  Order,  so  a 
friendly  rivalry  is  going  on.  Come  out, 
sisters,  and  help  us  to  win;  we  love  to 
have  you  with  us;  the  more  the  merrier, 
you  know. 

All  sisters  visiting  our  beautiful  city  will 
find  a  hearty  welcome.  Our  latch  string 
is  always  out  to  any  and  all  of  you. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  sister  Divisions, 

J.  L.  C. 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Spokane  Division  No.  222  is  still  alive 
and  well.  Our  delegate,  Etta  Ferguson, 
returned  home  from  the  convention  in 
May  with  an  elegant  report,  with  which 
all  seemed  very  much  pleased.  She  also 
brought  a  beautiful  banner  from  Seminole 
Division  No.  275  and  presented  it  to  Spo- 
kane Division  No.  222;  and  let  me  say, 
dear  Seminole  sisters,  we  are  more  than 
proud  of  it.     You  will  find  it  every  meet- 


ing day  hung  upon  the  stand  in  front  of 
the  president's  station  and  many  thanks  is 
the  sentiments  of  our  entire  Division. 

In  August,  1911,  a  very  deep  sorrow 
was  cast  among  our  members;  in  deepest 
sympathy  our  hearts  went  out  to  our 
president.  Sister  Anderson,  from  whose 
home  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  saw  fit 
to  take  her  beloved  father.  Our  Division, 
so  far  for  1912,  has  nothing  of  sadness 
written  upon  the  minutes. 

We  held  our  annual  joint  installation  on 
Sunday  evening,  December  18,  at  Forester 
hall.  About  200  were  present,  conductors, 
wives,  sweethearts,  and  friends.  At  the 
close  of  the  installation  and  entertainment 
a  bountiful  banquet  was  served.  Brother 
Thomas  McEvan  acted  as  installing  officer 
for  Division  285,  and  Sister  Steidman, 
president  of  Crescent  Division  265,  Hill- 
vard,  Wash.,  installed  the  officers  of  Divi- 
sion 222  for  1912;  Sister  Corwin  acted  as 
marshal. 

We  are  still  having  our  regular  monthly 
card  parties,  which  are  proving  a  big 
success. 

We  have  just  closed  a  big  school  of  in- 
struction, Mrs.  Moore,  our  grand  presi- 
dent, being  here  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
March  4  and  5.  Maiden,  Vancouver  and 
Hillyard  were  represented  at  the  school. 
Mrs.  Charles  Bentley. 


Moberly,  Mo. 

Wabash  Division  No.  201,  at  its  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  year,  installed  its 
new  officers,  our  district  deputy.  Sister 
Shields,  acting  as  installincr  officer.  In  ap- 
preciation of  Sister  Shields'  untiring  ef- 
forts with  the  Auxiliary  work  the  ladies 
presented  her  with  a  beautiful  gift  of  cut 
glass. 

We  are  making  great  preparations  for 
our  Easter  ball,  which  we  hope  will  be  a 
success,  both  socially  and  financially. 

Our  members  are  not  attending  as  they 
should.  We  should  give  our  worthy  presi- 
dent our  support,  as  she  cannot  work 
alone. 

April  showers 
Bring  May  flowers. 

Here's  hoping  there  will  be  manv  May 
flowers   and    each    flower  will  be   a   new 
member  to  the  Auxiliary  of  the  O.  R.  C. 
Correspondent. 


Monett,  Mo. 

Monett  Division  125,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C, 
held  a  very  interesting  session  Wednesday, 
January  24.  After  the  regulrir  order  of 
business,  ten  candidates  were  initiated  into 
the  mvsteries  of  the  Order.  There  were 
about  ten  of  the  charter  members  present. 
After  initiation  the  members  of  Two 
Rivers   Division    151,   O.    R.    C,   were   in- 
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vited  to  witness  the  installation  of  officers. 
Sister  Dot  Kirk  acted  as  president  and 
Sister  Mary  Wightman  marshal.  Sister 
Kirk  presented  the  work  in  a  very  able 
manner  with  honor  to  herself  and  credit 
to  the  Division.  She  had  held  the  high- 
est office  in  the  gift  of  Monett  Division 
125  for  two  years,  during  which  time  she 
had  served  the  Division  faithfully.  After 
installation  all  retired  to  the  dining  hall, 
where  a  sumptuous  lunch. was  served. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  25,  an 
informal  reception  was  given  to  the  new 
members  and  husbands  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Daniel  Guinney.  The  evening  was 
spent  with  games  and  music,  after  which 
a  dainty  lunch  was  served,  when  Mrs. 
Guinney,  in  behalf  of  the  Division,  pre- 
sented our  retiring  president  with  a  beau- 
tiful hand-painted  plate.  Sister  Dot  Kirk 
responding. 

I  will  close  with  an  earnest  wish  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
and  wish  all  a  happy  and  prosperous  year. 

A   Member. 


New  London,  Conn. 

The  year  1911  has  been  a  most  prosper- 
ous one  for  Harbor  Division,  and  let  us 
all  try  to  make  1912  more  prosperous. 

We  were  more  than  pleased  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  Division  500  (O.  R.  C.) 
to  join  them  in  a  public  installation.  After 
the  brother  officers  were  installed  the 
ladies  took  the  floor,  with  our  district  dep- 
uty. Sister  Newell,  as  installing  officer  and 
Sister  Darling  as  marshal,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Loretta  Darling,  as  musician. 
They  all  did  beautiful  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  exercises  a  line  of  march  was 
formed  and  proceeded  to  the  banquet  hall, 
where  about  150  sat  down  to  one  of  the 
best  old-fashioned  turkey  dinners  I  ever 
ate.  Boxes  of  candy  and  cigars  were 
passed  around  after  dinner.  A  good  en- 
tertainment was  next  provided,  after  which 
several  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  were 
called  upon  to  speak,  which  they  did,  and 
it  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Everybody  was 
sorry  when  the  time  came  to  say  good 
night. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  Sister 
Massey  presented  our  Division  with  a 
large  Bible.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  this  sister  for  her  generous  act. 

Our  new  president,  Sister  Vickery,  is  a 
very  earnest  worker  and  I  hope  every  sis- 
ter will  try  to  encourage  her  by  beitig 
present  at  every  meeting  so  that  when 
she  leaves  the  chair  she  can  say  that  every 
sister  has  done  her  part. 

Several  of  the  sisters  have  been  ill,  and 
to  them  we  wish  for  speedy  recovery. 
Several  of  our  sisters  have  lost  dear  ones 
by  death ;  to  them  our  hearts  go  out  in 
sympathy. 

One  of  our  most  earnest  workers,  Sister 


Ryder,  is  chairman  of  our  sewing  society, 
which  meets  every  other  week  with  differ- 
ent sisters.  A  "public  whist"  was  held  re- 
cently, which  was  a  success. 

I  will  close  with  best  wishes  for  every- 
body who  takes  an  interest  in  the  O.  R.  C. 
GoLDiE  M.  Remmert. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Just  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand  and  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  I 
think  our  president  has  our  whole  year's 
work  all  mapped  out.  We  are  doing  our 
work  so  well  one  would  hardly  imagine 
that  with  a  district  deputy  at  the  head  of 
our  Division  we  would  need  any  instruc- 
tion: but  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn. 

We  are  to  have  our  school  of  instruction 
in  April  and  to  have  our  grand  president 
with  us,  if  for  only  a  short  time.  It  gives 
us  all  much  pleasure  and  we  learn  many 
good  things.  I  hope  the  sisters  will  come 
in  large  numbers  and  make  the  attendance 
as  large  as  possible.  I  am  sure  they  will 
enjoy  it. 

February  9  we  gave  a  musical  and  dance 
which  was  very  well  attended  and  was  a 
grand  success. 

President  Wright  gave  a  reception  at 
her  home  for  the  members  of  the  L.  A. 
All  report  a  fine  time. 

Sister  Margaret  Beattie  is  a  proud 
woman,  having  won  the  pin  presented  by 
our  president  to  the  one  bringing  in  the 
most  members  in  1911.  Now,  sisters,  get 
busy  and  see  who  will  be  the  next  lucky 
one  to  wear  a  new  pin. 

Mattie  M.  Dailey. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  44  is  still  alive  and  very  busy, 
pending  the  convention  in  1913.  Our  elec- 
tion resulted  in  placing  in  office  as  good  a 
corps  of  officers  as  Division  44  has  had 
for  some  time.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  a  very  busy  and  prosperous  year. 

We  had  our  grand  president  with  us  in 
a  school  of  instruction  January  3  and  4; 
also  a  district  deputy,  Sister  Cummins. 
Sister  Moore,  assisted  by  Sister  Cummins, 
installed  our  new  officers  and  the  two 
days'  meeting  was  certainly  very  profitable 
to  our   Division. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years  Division 
44  mourns  with  our  past  president,  Mrs. 
Rose  Ott,  in  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who 
was  killed  January  13  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Sister  Ott  has  a  son 
and  daughter,  also  a  host  of  friends,  who 
were  with  her  in  sympathy  and  love  dur- 
ing her  bereavement. 

In  behalf  of  Division  44  I  wish  to  thank 
Seminole  Division  of  Jacksonville  for  the 
beautiful  banner  presented  to  our  dele- 
gate  for   our   Division. 
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January  29  being  the  seventy-first  birth- 
day of  our  faithful  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Sister  Hibbard,,  Division  44  planned  a  little 
surprise  for  her,  going  to  her  home  in  the 
evening  for  a  social  hour  and  presenting 
her  with  a  sterling  silver  jelly  spoon  as  a 
token  of  our  esteem  and  appreciation.  A 
very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  and  all 
departed  wishing  her  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day.  Mrs.  Alice  Wiley. 


Richmond,  Va. 

Pocahontas  Division  227  extends  greet- 
ings to  all  sister  Divisions,  and  to  all  O. 
R.  C.  Divisions,  with  best  wishes  for 
health,  happiness  and  great  prosperity. 
And  if  into  any  of  your  homes  there  has 
come  sorrow  and  affliction,  we  wish  to 
extend  to  you  our  loving  sympathy  and 
in  our  prayers  commend  you  to  One  who 
can  heal  all  sorrow. 

We  have  passed  a  very  happy  and  pros- 
perous year.  Our  election  and  installation 
of  officers  passed  in  a  most  pleasant  and 
harmonious  manner.  We  entered  the  new 
year  under  very  favorable  conditions.  Our 
officers  are  doing  good  and  efficient  work, 
and  we  feel  that  each  and  every  member 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  do  her  very  best 
for  the  good  of  the  Order.  We  have  a 
neat  sum  in  our  treasury,  and  plan  for 
further  work,  whereby  we  expect  to  real- 
ize quite  a  snug  little*  sum.  But  we  would 
not  have  our  friends  consider  us  nig- 
gardly. You  would  not  think  so  could  you 
drop  in  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every 
month  and  enjoy  with  us  our  delightful 
refreshments  and  social  good  time.  Often 
a  sister's  husband,  sometimes  several  of 
our  sisters'  husbands,  drop  in  after  our 
work  is  over,  to  enjoy  our  hospitality,  and 
have  a  good  social  half  hour  and  escort  us 
home.  We  are  always  delighted  to  have 
them  do  so;  it  shows  a  kindly  spirit  and 
promotes  sociability.  Our  attendance  has 
been  very  good  this  winter,  considering  the 
very  severe  weather.  We  have  added  to 
our  number  several  new  members  recently, 
and  hope  to  have  several  more  in  the  near 
future. 

Sisters  should  try  and  get  to  the  meet- 
ings and  make  our  president  feel  good  to 
see  the  chairs  filled.  Let  us  work  with 
confidence,  determined  to  achieve  greater 
things  than  heretofore.  The  success  of  our 
Order  depends  upon  its  membershio  as 
well  as  its  officers.  So  it  behooves  us  to 
be  up  and  doing. 

Several  of  our  good  sisters  have  been 
sick  and  unable  to  attend  meetings  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  We  miss  them,  every  one,  and 
wish  for  them  a  speedy  recovery;  we  are 
longing  to  see  their  smiling  faces  in  our 
meetings  again. 

Sister  Spears  is  working  hard  and  ex- 


pects to  realize  a  good  sum  from  the  rum- 
mage sale  April  27  and  28. 

Our  president,  Sister  J.  A.  Thompson, 
has  been  notified  by  the  grand  president, 
that  she  will  be  sent  to  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
some  time  this  spring  to  organize  a  new 
Division.  Sister  Thompson  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  worok  and  we  know  she 
can  and  will  perform  this  duty  with  honor 
to  herself  and  to  Pocahontas  Division. 

Let  us  all  put  forth  our  best  efforts  to 
promote  peace  and  harmony,  and  keep 
ever  in  our  hearts  and  minds  charity, 
truth,  friendship,  "and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity." 

Ofttimes  we  think  that  we  are  right 
And  all  the  world  is  wrong; 

Let  us  show  a  little  charity 
As  we  mingle  with  the  throng. 

Let  us  resolve  from  this  time  on 
Not  an  unkind  word  to  speak. 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time 
Let  everybody  greet. 

Visiting  sisters  will  find  a  warm  wel- 
come in  Division  227  and  receive  the  very 
best  attention  and  courtesy  we  can  show 
them  while  in  our  midst. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Harris. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rosebud  Division  283  has  been  doing 
some  good  work  since  last  heard  from. 
Our  election  of  officers  took  place  Novem- 
ber 12,  which  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting,  and  each  office  was  filled  >yith 
some  of  the  best  material  in  the  Division. 

Our  Thanksgiving  supper  was  liberally 
patronized  and  netted  us  a  pretty  good 
sum. 

On  December  12  we  installed  with  Divi- 
sions 131  and  566,  Sister  Graham  installing 
in  a  beautiful  and  impressive  manner, 
after  which  we  served  a  lovely  luncheon. 

Our  new  president,  Sister  Blodgett,  has 
certainly  manifested  great  interest  in  her 
work,  and  with  her  untiring  efforts,  a  bet- 
ter attendance  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  Rosebud  Division  one  of  the  best. 
We  have  initiated  two  new  members  al- 
ready, another  coming  in  next  meeting, 
and  several  petitions  out. 

All  homes  represented  in  our  Atixiliary 
have  been  blessed  with  health,  except  Sis- 
ter McClain's.  Her  mother  was  suddenly 
taken  and  we  extend  condolences  to  the 
bereaved  family.- 

We  hope  to  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  school  of  instruction,  which  comes  to 
us  in  November. 

Kindest  regards  to  all  sisters,  from 
Rosebud  Division. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Holcomb. 
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This  Department  is  a  Forum  in  which  the  members  can  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  our  Order  and 
its  members.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  correspondents 
to  this  Department.  Personalities,  intolerant  expressions,  detailed  descriptions  of  entertainments  or 
funerals,  lists  of  committees,  and  matters  of  purely  local  interest  can  not  be  used.  News  and  communi- 
cations upon  matters  of  general  interest  are  cordially  invited.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  No 
communications  will  appear  unless  the  name  of  the  author  is  furnished  us.  Communications  for  this 
Department  should  be  in  this  office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 

Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Jacksonville  Grand  Division 

BY  C.  E.  BEDELL,  DELEGATE. 


All  of  our  efforts  looking  to  the  future 
must  be  gauged  and  guided  in  large  meas- 
ure by  the  successes  or  failures  of  the 
past;  and  in  summing  up  our  past  history 
so  that  we  may  profit  from  deductions 
drawn  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  more 
prolific  source  from  whence  to  draw  com- 
parisons than  from  the  annals  of  the 
biennial  meetings  of  the  Grand  Division, 
and  to  glean  from  those  pages  of  daily 
endeavor  the  many  happenings  and  events 
which  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  with 
such  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  and  variety. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  of  the 
larger  events  of  history  must  be  seen  in 
the  perspective  if  we  would  form  correct 
opinions  or  be  in  a  position  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  same  in  an  unbiased  manner. 
Glancing  backward  upon  a  mental  com- 
posite photograph  of  the  Grand  Division 
as  a  whole,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
impressions  uppermost  in  one's  mind,  and 
which  are  most  vividly  caught  up  and  de- 
lineated by  that  evanescent  and  fleeting 
faculty  which  we  call  "memory"  or  the 
"power  of  recollection."  Of  course,  the 
larger  events  and  exciting  incidents  have 
a  more  prominent  place  in  the  foreground, 
and  are  the  sum  crucial  in  estirnating  the 
total  of  results  obtained.  But  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  little  happenings  there  were 
which,  although  trifling  in  themselves;  and 
not  germane  to  action,  still  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  something  perhaps  more  important. 

I  have  in  mind,  among  other  things, 
some  flashes  of  humor  which  illuminated 
the  horizon  at  times  and  shed  rays  of 
glorious  light  upon  what  was  otherwise  a 
sombre  background  of  business  activity. 
For  instance,  when  a  good  brother  arose 
time  after  time  and  in  his  inimitable  Ger- 
man dialect  proceeded  to  give  details  of 
the  strike  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  with  criti- 
cisms and  harassing  particulars,  which  at 
one  time  and  in  an  unguarded  moment 
considerably  ruffled  the  feathers  of  our 
presiding  officer,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
suppressed  merriment,  and  when  each  time 
the  climax  was  reached,  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  gavel  to  restore  the  house  to  any- 
think  like  an  appearance  of  order.    On  an- 


other occasion  when  during  a  heated  argu- 
ment a  venerable  white-haired  brother 
near  the  speakers'  stand  arose  and  in  a 
high-keyed  tone  of  voice  and  with  perfect 
enunciation  proceeded  to  send  his  message 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  entire  build- 
ing, some  waggish  brother  called  "Louder! 
Louder!"  and  he,  in  all  honesty,  said,  "I 
guess  you  can  hear  if  you  want  to,'*  the 
entire  gathering  crllapsed  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  president  could  pull  them 
back  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  they 
could   consider  anything   rationally. 

Another  funny  thing  which  occasioned  a 
deal  of  quiet  merriment  occurred  during 
the  later  stages  of  the  convention.  At  a 
time  when  the  tedium  of  routine  business 
had  made  sad  inroads  upon  the  vitality  of 
all  present,  one  of  the  under  secretaries  oc- 
cupying a  prominent  place  at  the  front  of 
the  platform  and  who  had  been  under  an 
unusually  severe  strain,  succumbed  for  the 
time  being  to  the  allurements  of  the 
drowsy  god,  and  with  head  dropped  on  his 
chest  sought  relief  in  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep."  It  was  amusing  to 
note  the  ripole  of  quiet  laughter  which 
swept  through  the  entire  building,  and  to 
hear  such  remarks  as  "Asleep  at  the 
switch,"  etc.  Another  gem  which  we 
caught  right  off  the  bat  dropped  among 
us  when  the  president's  secretary  was 
about  to  read  a  pension  proposition.  .The 
brother  who  had  introduced  it  had  some 
doubts  about  Charlie's  being  able  to  read 
his  writing.  As  quick  as  a  flash  Mr.  Garret- 
son  said  :  "If  he  can  read  his  own  he  can  read 
anybody's."  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
laugh-provoking  incidents  which  were  sand- 
wiched all  through  the  proceedings,  which 
helped  to  lubricate  the  machinery  of  pro- 
cedure and  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  say- 
inp^  that  "men  are  but  boys  grown  up." 

But  to  revert  to  the  more  practical  as- 
pects of  the  general  viise  en  scene  and  to 
record  mv  impressions  with  all  possible 
fidelity :  The  speakers'  stand,  with  its  out- 
fit of  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  the  grand  officers  in  attendance, 
who  are  never  seen  collectively  except  at 
these  great  conventions;  the  various  com- 
mittees who  have  details  of  the  work  in 
charge;  the  interested  and  active  members 
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of  the  grand  body  who  cluster  at  times 
about  the  grand  stand,  possibly  framing  up 
some  exquisite  little  deal  to  be  pulled  off 
later  on  at  an  opportune  time ;  and,  lastly, 
the  member  who  wishes  to  get  the  presi- 
dent's ear  (just  for  a  moment),  and  fail- 
ing in  that,  is  content  to  give  his  tale  of 
woe  into  the  keeping  of  the  genial  and 
friendly  but  long-suffering  Maxwell  seemed 
to  form  a  group  of  pictures  which  are 
printed  most  indelibly  on  my  mind. 

I  have  a  vision  of  Brother  Land  of  the 
jurisprudence  committee,  who,  frequently 
coatless  and  collarless,  steps  into  the 
breach  at  critical  moments,  clarifying  a 
situation  with  unusual  skill,  and  by  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
diverts  action  into  rational  and  reasonable 
channels;  the  irrepressible  Baker,  ever  on 
the  alert  to  score  a  point;  the  omnipresent 
Jerry  Wall  who,  with  one  of  the  principal 
burdens  of  the  day  on  his  shoulders,  makes 
good  his  mission  with  clarion  voice — 
Jerry  got  many  a  short  arm  jolt  in  the 
course  of  his  activities,  but  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  coming  up  after  every  round 
jolly  and  smiling;  the  imperturbable  Shep- 
pard  (second  in  command),  an  able  ally  m 
troublous  times,  and  under  whose  polished 
dome  of  thought  more  knowledge  of 
schedules  obtains  than  was  dreamed  of  in 
all  our  modern  philosophies. 

But  why  enumerate  or  particularize? 
We  have  many  athletes  in  our  band,  all 
good  in  their  time  and  station,  so  let  us 
not  create  jealousies. 

In  passing  on  to  events  of  more  general 
interest,  one  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters which  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Division,  and  which  brought  forth 
a  deal  of  able  argument  on  both  side,  was 
the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  a  cer- 
tain autocratic  manager  of  one  of  our 
northern  trunk  lines  fulfilled  the  conditions 
as  laid  down  in  a  mutual  agreement,  and 
the  injustice  and  hardship  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  men  employed  upon  that  prop- 
erty. We  will  not  go  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  causes  or  effects  regarding 
this  industrial  imbroglio,  for  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  these  reminiscences  is  sim- 
ply to  bring  out  a  few  of  the  side  lights 
of  those  exciting  experiences,  and  perhaps 
reveal  in  a  novel  way  some  impressions  as 
they  occurred  to  the  writer  at  the  time. 

A  familiar  figure  in  this  controversy  was 
that  of  a  young  man,  perhaps  in  his  30's, 
of  medium  height  and  spare  build,  who 
with  flashing  black  eyes  and  with  gesture 
and  delivery  worthy  of  a  Demosthenes,  ar- 
raigned the  powers  to  which  we  pay  trib- 
ute and  explored  to  their  farthermost 
depths  the  many  intricate  phases  of  the 
question,  bringing  out  by  his  searching  in- 
quiries many  facts  which  were  pertinent 
to  the  situation,  thereby  letting  in  a  flood 
of  light  upon  many  things  which  had  pre- 


viously been  somewhat  obscured.  He  was 
followed  in  the  negative  by  a  blonde 
brother,  an  Apollo  in  face  and  figure,  of 
easy  and  graceful  presence,  who  pro- 
ceeded as  best  he  could  to  demolish  the 
arguments  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  felt  ^uite  sure  of  his  position, 
for  he  was  arguing  the  case  from  the 
popular  standpoint,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  allegiance  to 
our  official  staff.  But  there  was  a  heavy 
undercurrent  of  sympathy  and  brotherly 
feeling  in  that  assembly  for  the  young  man 
who  had  held  the  fort  so  nobly,  and  a  large 
share  of  that  fellow  feeling  was  extended 
on  account  of  his  being  the  "under  dog*'  in 
the  fight.  We  might  also  say  that  there 
was  quite  a  feeling  of  resentment 
(wherever  the  blame  might  be  laid)  at  the 
tide  of  ill  fortune  which  left  so  many  of 
our  aged  and  worthy  members  practically 
stranded  at  a  time  of  life  when  all  hope 
of  future  effort  was  shrouded  in  gloom. 
The  matter,  however,  worked  out  fairly 
well,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  organ- 
ization is  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion when  the  "main  chance"  is  considered. 

But  returning  to  our  psychological  anal- 
ysis, perhaps  my  most  vivid  impression  of 
the  whole  ensemble  was  that  of  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  dressed  en  decollete  and 
seemingly  hung  on  wire,  who  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  occupied  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  and  by  force  of  a  power- 
ful personality  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority, completely  dominated  the  par- 
liamentary situation  and  deftly  straight- 
ened out  the  many  complications  and 
tangles  resulting  from  over-enthusiastic  ef- 
fort or  befogged  ideas  as  to  proper  chan- 
nels for  legitimate  action.  Many  times  as 
I  sat  in  that  body  watching  the  progress 
of  events,  it  occurred  to  me  what  a  power 
this  man  was  for  good  or  evil,  considering 
the  strength  of  his  position.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  said  that  he  could  not  go  very  far 
astray,  with  the  many  watchful  eyes  that 
were  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  weak 
spots  in  his  armor.  But  how  much  more 
fortunate  for  the  organization  that  the 
chief  executive  thereof  lives  in  the  open 
and,  without  fear  or  favor,  administers 
impartially  the  duties  of  his  important  po- 
sition, instead  of  using  it  as  a  means  of 
personal  aggrandizement  and  favor. 

As  regards  his  methods  there  might  be 
various  opinions,  but  where  is  the  man 
who  is  above  criticism?  On  the  one  hand, 
his  devout  disciples  and  followers  would 
contend  that  his  rulings  were  always  just, 
his  findings  impartial,  and  that  he  at  all 
times  walked  in  the  light,  a  veritable  "Dan- 
iel Come  to  Judgment;"  on  the  other  hand, 
we  should  find  some  who  would  take  ex- 
ceptions, laying  stress  upon  the  emotional 
nature  of  the  man  and  his  sanguine  off- 
hand methods  of  handling  matters  of  im- 
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portance  as  not  comporting  with  the  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  his  position. 
Some  few  might  descant  upon  his  love  of 
repartee  and  his  keenness  in  discerning 
the  humorous  side  of  every  situation  as 
proof  final  of  his  lack  of  gravity  and  un- 
fitness for  handling  deliberative  bodies  of 
men.  We  have  heard  comparative  ref- 
erences to  the  stern,  calm,  judicial  au- 
thority wielded  by  a  predecessor  in  office, 
a  man  loved  and  reverenced  by  all  of  our 
guild,  a  man  with  such  reserve  of  latent 
power  that  he  was  virtually  said  to  hold 
the  Grand  Division  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand;  and  he  was  undoubtedly  an  example 
of  supreme  self-possession  and  reserve 
force. 

But  when  was  a  Grand  Division  ever 
known  to  stampede  or  get  away  fromGar- 
retson?  At  what  moment  of  time  during 
our  sojourn  in  that  huge  skating  rink  was 
there  ever  any  doubt  as  to  who  was  in  the 
saddle?  There  were  many  humorous  sit- 
uations and  side-splitting  incidents — and 
thank  heaven  that  there  were,  for  on  the 
other  hand  there  w«re  many  episodes 
which  were  fraught  with  possibilities  of 
danger,  many  times  in  which  the  nerves  of 
that  multitude  were  tightly  drawn  during 
some  few  moments  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment, and  then  almost  invariably  came  the 
bon  mot  from  that  angular  chief  which  re- 
stored the  mental  balance  and  put  the  body 
in  condition  to  more  sanely  consider  the 
matter  in  hand. 

I  am  dwelling  perhaps  somewhat  largely 
upon  this  unique  character,  but  the  whole 
trend  of  the  convention  loomed  so  largely 
in  connection  with  his  oersonality  that  we 
should  hardly  do  justice  to  the  situation 
and  present  our  impression  in  all  fairness 
without  due  reference  to  an  individuality 
which  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  front 
rank  of  industrial  effort,  and  many  times 
subjected  to  crucible  heat  in  the  trying  out 
of  the  many  problems  incident  to  railway 
organization  matters.  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  brusque  but  unfailing  courtesy 
and,  also,  his  love  of  fair  play,  for  on  more 
than  one  occasion  when  he  himself  was  on 
the  gridiron  and  his  zealous  adherents 
were  disposed  to  smother  the  efforts  of 
some  belligerent  opponent,  he  would  inter- 
pose and  give  them  the  fullest  hearing  to 
the  end  that  there  might  be  no  suggestion 
of  favoritism.  Only  once  during  all  those 
long  gruelling  sessions  did  he  lose  his  tem- 
per, and  then  it  might  be  said  that  he  spoke 
in  a  spirit  of  righteous  indignation.  At 
all  events,  he  was  later  on  more  than  for- 
given; and  when  the  time  of  parting  was 
at  hand  he  gave  evidence  of  the  depth  of 
his  regard  for  us  all;  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  any  man  could  have  left  the  hall 
with  any  tinge  of  enmity  in  his  heart. 

We  may  summarize  thusly:  An  honest 
man ;  a  master  in  the  art  of  handling  par- 


liamentary bodies;  a  walking  encyclopedia 
of  facts  and  figures  of  value  in  the  work  of 
our  organization,  and  a  man  whose  serv- 
ices could  not  be  dispensed  with  without 
almost  irreparable  loss. 

There  are  some  catch  phrases  bom  of 
the  convention  which  occasionally  obtrude 
themselves  upon  my  fleeting  sense  in  the 
"wee  sma*  hour  of  the  night,"  and  in  fact 
I  am  not  entirely  free  from  them  during 
my  waking  hours,  but  I  think  there  are 
none  which  come  to  me  with  such  force  as 
the  familiar  powerful  monotone,  "Give 
your  attention  to  the  chairman  of  the  juris- 
prudence committee."  There  are  many 
other  impressions  of  the  action  and  work 
which  occur  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  cannot  in  all  justice  fail  to  speak  in  com- 
mendation of  same  as  a  whole.  I  would 
also  delight  to  dwell  upon  many  other 
phases  of  our  sojourn  in  that  Land  of 
Flowers,  but  the  scope  of  this  article  for- 
bids that  we  should  enlarge  too  much  upon 
space. 

There  was,  however,  one  omission,  and 
that  was  in  not  making  a  more  generous 
provision  for  the  down-and-out  members 
of  our  fraternity.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  any  of  the  pension  propositions  pre- 
sented would  be  adopted;  good  and  suf- 
ficient arguments  in  opposition  were 
brought  out  when  the  subject  was  under 
consideration,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
principal  proposition  has  left  no  sting  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee  having  same  in 
charge.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
grand  body  was  penurious  to  a  degree  in 
not  accepting  the  first  recommendation  of 
the  jurisprudence  committee.  Our  kindlier 
impulses  are  in  sympathy  with  these  poor 
unfortunates,  and  we  would  that  our  purse 
strings  had  been  loosened  to  that  extent 
that  our  charities  could  have  been  enlarged. 

In  referring  to  the  make-up  of  the  Grand 
Division  and  its  capacity  for  business,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  they  were  a  fairly  level- 
headed lot,  and  labored  unceasingly  to  the 
end  that  rational  legislation  should  go  on 
record,  and  that  heed  should  be  given  to 
the  wishes  of  our  great  constituency. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  evidences  of 
selfishness  and  littleness  of  soul,  and  in  the 
matters  of  salaries  of  our  grand  officers 
(especially  the  president's  salary)  the 
grand  body  showed  some  signs  of  childish- 
ness, and  fairly  fell  over  one  another  in 
an  effort  to  undo  what  had  been  previously 
done  after  mature  deliberation  and  in 
sober  judgment.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  as  amended  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  for  when  the  query,  "Is 
the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire?"  was 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  there  could  be  but  one  choice, 
and  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period  our 
grand  staff  may  rest  assured  that  the  wolf 
shall  be  kept  at  a  proper  distance. 
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There  were  many  bright  minds  among 
the  delegates  assembled,  and  many  men 
who  had  remarkable  command  of  lan- 
guage. Knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
was  possessed  by  many  of  the  members, 
and,  excepting  some  attempts  at  long- 
winded  oratory  (which,  however,  were 
promptly  strangled),  the  action  of  the 
body  was  swift  and  to  the  purpose. 

If  I  may  conclude  these  reminiscences 
with  an  opmion,  I  will  say  that  I  think  the 
convention  did  very  effective  work;  that 
it  passed  some  laws  which  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  the  organization  and 
put  it  on  a  better  working  basis,  and  that 
the  thirty-third  session  of  the  Grand 
Division  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors will  go  down  in  history  as  one  that  rep- 
resented the  whole  membership  and  strove 
with  diligence  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  elected. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

Love  is  the  noblest  passion  that  can 
move  the  heart— love  wisely  bestowed  en- 
nobles the  soul,  elevates  the  thought,  soft- 
ens and  purifies  our  natures.  It  is  love 
that  creates  a  desire  for  higher  and  nobler 
things  and  furnishes  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  responsibilities  of  life.  Love 
is  right,  true  and  just  and  weighs  our 
motive,  controls  our  speech  and  determines 
our  will  to  do  and  to  say  what  is  best. 
Love  does  not  allow  us  to  vacillate  between 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  the  power  that 
urges  the  soul  in  its  quest  for  knowledge, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  eter- 
nity withholds  a  secret. 

Love  is  the  monarch  of  the  soul.  Im- 
mortal, it  triumphs  over  time  and  death. 
Ancient  as  eternity  itself,  but  not  outworn. 
Tested,  its  fidelity  ever  gains  a  rich  re- 
ward. Inculcated  in  our  hearts,  it  becomes 
the  general  in  command  over  the  other  sol- 
diers  of  action. 

Love  directs  reason,  commands  the  will, 
and  counsels  with  knowledge.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  feeling  that  can  agitate  the 
human  heart  to  the  divine,  the  angelic  and 
the  perfect.  I  believe  the  love  of  God  is 
the  most  hallowed,  the  highest  and  noblest 
and  the  most  needed  to  satisfy  our  hearts. 
I  believe  in  the  degree  of  love.  Next  to 
the  glory  and  felicity  of  His  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  goodness  and  His  finite 
intelligence,  comes  the  love  for  our  brother. 

By  means  of  love,  and  service  to  God, 
we  can  hold  sway  over  the  devil  and  the 
flesh  in  this  life  and  secure  for  ourselves 
a  blissful  eternity  which  consists  in  love 
and  worship.  If  this  be  true  with  those 
whose  lives  and  acts  are  inspired  by  divine 
faith,  "Love,  Hope  and  Charity,"  and  ac- 
cepted by  our  Creator,  then  why  should 
the  same  obligation  not  prove  sufficient  in 
settling  accounts  with  our  brother? 

I  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and 


I  have  great  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  our 
hearts  filled  with  this  spirit  of  love,  then 
our  souls  will  gather  inspiration  and  raise 
us  to  greater  heights. 

Life  is  too  short  to  be  wasted  in  vain 
endeavor,  or  bitterness  and  regret  I  do 
not  condemn  as  heterodox  all  that  does 
not  come  within  the  range  of  my  individ- 
ual thought.  To  me,  all  that  is  true  or 
beautiful  or  good  is  orthodox.  I  believe 
the  love  of  God  and  humanity  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  law,  both  human  and  divine. 
I  believe  "Love"  is  the  comer  stone  of  all 
that  is  noble,  lofty  and  good. 

Brothers,  we  have  hearts  to  cherish ;  we 
have  motives  that  are  pure;  we  have  prin- 
ciples to  preserve;  we  also" have  the  great 
throbbing  heart  of  this  universe  of  worlds 
looking  anxiously  to  the  same  God  for  dis- 
pensation. While  we  have  a  love  and 
obedience  for  Him  who  rules  and  reigns 
in  heaven,  it  must  grieve  Him  to  see  how 
we.  His  children  on  earth,  wrangle  over 
matters  both  great  and  small,  with  no  love 
in  our  hearts.  Doubtless,  He  shakes  His 
head  and  says,  "Poor  children,  working  in 
the  dark."  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I 
want  the  cause  of  the  O.  R.  C.  to  succeed. 
The  principles  of  our  organization  must 
prevail  and  will  if  we  learn  to  "love,"  then 
we  will  live  up  to  our  obligations. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Conductor 
Brother  "Bill"  Davis  of  Houston  in  his  in- 
teresting letter  said:  "Above  all,  honor 
and  respect  your  leaders,  take  your  troubles 
to  the  Division  room  and  keep  out  of  the 
journal,  etc."  The  benevolence  and  pathos 
of  his  letter  appealed  to  my  admiration  and 
sympathy.  From  the  tenor  of  his  article,  I 
deem  him  a  most  genial  friend  and  a 
gracious  brother  who  is  possessed  of  many 
charitable  and  ingratiating  endowments.  In 
taking  issue  with  him,  I  am  aware  of  my 
inability  to  rise  to  any  flight  of  rhetoric  or 
by  any  outburst  of  imagination  to  dissipate 
his  apparent  good- will  and  forceful  argu- 
ment. We  are  not  living  in  the  Utopian 
period  when  the  lion  frolicked  with  the 
lambs  on  the  lawn,  and  the  tiger  and  calf 
bunked  together.  "Where  old  ocean  is 
filled  with  sweet  cider  and  the  ships  drawn 
by  tame  and  trusty  whales;"  where  envy^ 
folly,  ambition,  vanity,  greed  and  selfish- 
ness have  made  way  for  "love";  "where 
only  wise"  and  good  men  are  looking  after 
our  affairs.  No,  indeed,  Brother  "Bill,"^ 
we  are  not  living  just  now  in  that  ideat 
state  of  benevolence;  nor  will  we,  I  think, 
until  the  millenium  has  been  reached.  I 
sometimes  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
"gap  between  dreams  and  reality"  cannot 
be  bridged. 

In  our  desire  for  office  holding,  we  need 
a  check  rather  than  an  incentive.  The  only 
conclusion  to  be  reached,  after  reading  the- 
discussion  of  our  affairs  in  the  Conductor,. 
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is  that  we  are  in  a  bad  way.  Evident  exist- 
ing conditions  proclaim  vehemently  that  we 
are  in  need  of  a  union  of  brave  minds, 
with  all  their  resources  at  their  command. 
We  need  brothers  with  the  courage  of  con- 
viction. Then,  again,  if  they  are  true,  we 
find  ourselves,  to  a  large  degree,  a  body  of 
men,  often  with  neglected  previous  en- 
vironment, credulously  and  blindly  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  men  in  control  of  our 
affairs.  And  these  men  exercising  un- 
limited sway,  untrammeled  and  not  particu- 
larly amenable  to  anybody  but  the  columns 
of  the  Conductor.  Don't  misunderstand 
my  position.  Brother  "Bill."  For  as  a 
truth  I  believe  our  brothers,  generally 
speaking,  are  as  unselfish,  industrious, 
obedient  and  as  much  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  organization  as  any  body  of 
men  in  the  world.  To  keep  them  straight 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  check  upon  them, 
and  the  Conductor  is  a  splendid  medium. 
T  also  believe  if  the  constituency  ever  be- 
comes convinced  that  they  are  being  im- 
posed upon  by  their  representatives,  like  a 
cyclone  they  will  sweep  the  "gang"  in  ter- 
ror from  its  position,  to  forever  lapse  into 
innocuous  invisibility  and  silence. 

With  the  process  of  evolution  conditions 
have  changed,  and  every  profession  or 
trade  recognizes  experience  and  efficiency. 
The  narrow  minds  of  former  years,  on 
railroads,  are  beginning  to  give  way  to  a 
broader  conception  of  duty.  Corporations 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  rail- 
road manager  of  the  future  must  be,  first 
of  all,  an  educator.  Destructive  ideas  and 
intentions  on  one  side  or  the  other  are  out 
of  the  question.  The  contest  ahead  of  us 
today  is  an  educational  rivalry.  The  super- 
intendent is  no  longer  a  sort  of  "industrial 
Bluebeard  with  a  closet  full  of  skeletons 
and  a  head  full  of  schemes  for  the  con- 
fusion of  employees":  but  a  teacher  of  all 
embraced  in  intelligence  and  humanity  at 
large. 

Erudition  is  not  education;  corporations 
all  know  that  if  an  education  is  useful,  it 
must  also  be  practical,  and  are  assisting  in 
the  development  of  those  faculties  that 
make  men  and  character.  They  do  not 
now  consider  ill-directed  zeal  a  crime,  and 
denounce  honest  expression  as  "agitation." 
And  the  time  has  passed  for  men  devoid 
of  virtue  to  build  upon  the  demerits  of  the 
deserving.  With  these  indisputable  facts,  T 
think  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
employers  and  by  efficiency  and  loyalty  we 
must  meet  the  obligation. 

I  am  a  believer  in  character.  In  my  early 
youth  I  was  taught  that  it  was  powerful 
and  capable  of  calming  a  Niagara  of  con- 
tention. "Character  will  draw  love  from 
hate  and  sweetness  from  guile.  It  enriches 
the  poor,  enlightens  the  ignorant,  elevates 
the  lowly  and  dignifies  the  great.  Without 
character    the    learned    are    illiterate,    the 


sacred  profane,  the  refined  coarse,  and  the 
great  vulgar."  No  other  vocation  gives  a 
better  opportunity  than  ours  to  make  a 
more  complete  study  of  this  mystery  of 
success,  and  if  we  possess  this  supreme 
character  it  will  prove  an  additional  link 
in  the  success  of  the  modern  conductor.  1 
believe  that  "selfishness,  greed,  graft  and 
grab"  which  have  formed  the  clot  in  the 
artery  of  intercourse,  confidence  and  con- 
tentment, are  being  removed  to  give  free 
and  full  circulation  throughout  the  whole 
organism  to  the  vivifying  currents  of 
friendship,  peace,  prosperity  and  love. 

"Venus  loves  the  whispers 
Of  plighted  youth  and  maid. 
In  April's  ivory  moonlight 
Beneath  the  chestnut  shade." 

W.  T.  McAtee. 


Miami,  Pla. 

East  Coast  Division  550  has  been  doing 
things,  taking  in  new  members  and  looking 
after  the  interests  of  its  members. 

Since  writing  our  last  letter  we  have 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  great  "Over- 
sea" railroad  into  Key  West.  The  cele- 
bration lasted  three  days.  There  were 
foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors  and 
foreign  warships,  together  with  a  very 
large  body  of  our  congressmen  and  our 
own  United  States  battleships.  There 
were  some  very  fine  naval  and  military 
maneuvers;  receptions,  balls  and  a  general 
good  time,  day  and  night.  The  first  train 
going  into  Key  West  was  known  as  the 
"Flaeler  Special."  in  charge  of  Brother  W. 
H.  York,  the  oldest  conductor,  in  point  of 
service,  on  the  F.  E.  C. ;  the  second  train, 
the  "Diplomats*  Special,"  in  charge  of  Con- 
ductor F.  H.  Davis,  and  the  third  train — 
and  first  revenue  train — the  Chattanooga 
business  men's  special.  This  train  was  in 
charge  of  Conductor  John  Laird,  who  was 
the  recipient  of  many  compliments  from 
the  business  men  on  the  very  courteous 
and  excellent  way  in  which  he  handled  his 
passengers  and  his  train.  Such  actions  will 
tend  to  increase  the  popularitv  of  all  roads 
in  the  public  eye  and  should  be  followed 
bv  conductors  and  trainmen  everywhere. 
Four  other  sections  followed,  including  the 
board  of  trade,  making  seven  sections  of 
No.  87.  These  trains  were  a  credit  to  the 
road  and  were  handled  by  third-trick  Dis- 
patcher J.  C.  Gatewood,  who  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  F.  E.  C.  officials  for 
the  masterful  way  in  which  he  handled 
these  trains  over  fifty  miles  of  solid  steel 
and  concrete  viaducts  out  in  the  ocean 
without  a  single  mishap. 

This  railroad  construction  out  into  the 
sea  is  considered  by  expert  engineers  as 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  The  en- 
trance of  the  first  train  into  Key  West  was 
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greeted  by  the  booming  of  cannon  and 
showers  of  roses.  Henry  M.  Flagler, 
owner  and  promoter  of  the  F.  E.  C.  rail- 
road, together  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Oliver,  the  house  naval  committee 
and  representatives  of  foreign  powers  were 
given  a  royal  reception.  On  the  return  trip 
most  of  the  parties  paid  Miami  a  visit  and 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  "Over- 
sea" railroad,  the  employees  and  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  generally.  Our  brother 
conductors  all  justly  feel  proud  of  their 
part  in  the  celebration. 

Business  is  fair  on  the  road,  but  crops 
have  been  backward  on  account  of  ex- 
cessive rains  at  this  time  of  year.  Some 
new  men  are  employed  occasionally,  but 
just  now  is  not  a  very  good  time  to  come 
here  for  work.  More  openings  will  occur 
as  the  country  develops  more,  which  is 
being  done  rapidly.  We  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  brothers  here  now,  most  of  them 
looking  for  homes  and  investments,  which 
we  are  very  glad  to  see;  this  shows  they 
are  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  they 
will  not  be  eligible  to  railroad  service.  Get 
in  line,  brothers,  and  prepare  for  the  future 
which  is  sure  to  come.  Take  a  lay-off, 
brothers,  come  down  and  see  us  and  we 
will  try  and  entertain  you,  and  you  can 
get  a  better  idea  of  conditions,  both  rail- 
road and  otherwise.         L,  E.  St.  John. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Division  180  is  still  on  the  map  and  do- 
ing business  at  the  same  old  stand.  There 
is  much  interest  being  manifested  among 
the  brothers  in  this  section  along  the  line 
of  securing  better  working  conditions  as 
well  as  some  increase  in  compensation, 
thereby  making  our  regular  Division  meet- 
ings appear,  as  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, like  unto  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
election  of  officers,  'which  always  brings 
out  the  largest  number  of  the  brothers 
with  one  exception,  I  believe,  and  that  is 
the  day  when  the  good  sisters  join  in  with 
the  brothers  for  a  public  installation  of  of- 
ficers and  a  banquet  to  follow.  If  there  is 
a  brother  who  has  never  attended  one  of 
these  public  installations  where  the  sisters 
are  the  captains  of  the  occasion,  he  has 
missed  a  most  pleasant  and  inspiring  ot- 
casion.  On  our  last  occasion  the  governor 
and  his  good  wife  joined  us,  the  governor 
being  a  personal  friend  of  a  great  many 
of  our  brothers,  and  his  wife  an  old 
schoolmate  and  personal  friend  of  several 
of  our  sisters.  The  governor  made  us 
two  or  three  short  talks  during  the  after- 
noon, which  were  enjoyed  by  all.  On 
these  occasions  we  are  treated  with  sweet 
music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal;  quite 
a  number  of  our  sisters  and  their  daugh- 
ters can  furnish  rare  treats  when  it  comes 
to  reciting,  and  rendering  sweet  music  of 
all  kinds.     Oh,  wouldn't  this  be  a  dreary 


old  world  if  it  were  not  for  our  good 
mothers,  wives  and  daughters?  God  bless 
the  good  women;  they  are  the  main  driv- 
ing wheels  of  our  existence,  the  prime 
movers  of  our  better  natures,  greatly  in- 
strumental in  the  shaping  of  our  destinies, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

One  thing  more  and  I  will  close.  What 
are  the  railroads  aiming  at  in  their  urging 
the  passage  of  the  bill  known  as  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  and  compensation  for  acci- 
dental injuries  resulting  in  disability  or 
death  to  employees  of  common  carriers 
by  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce?  This  bill  is  to  be  known 
as  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Now 
will  this  bill  better  our  conditions  along 
these  lines,  or  will  it  give  the  railroads 
the  cannons  and  us  the  toy  pistols?  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  old 
writers  in  regard  to  this  bill  now  pending 
before  congress.  Get  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
brothers,  and  see  for  yourselves.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  bill  before  me,  and  while  I 
have  not  thoroughly  investigated  its  con- 
tents, I  believe  it  is  so  full  of  technicalities 
that  it  would  work  a  much  greater  hard- 
ship on  our  dependents  to  comply  with 
these  and  get  benefits  than  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  However,  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  bill,  as 
I  have  not  had  time  to  thoroughly  fa- 
miliarize myself  with  its  contents  yet. 

Wishing  the  brothers  and  sisters  every- 
where a  great  and  prosperous  year. 

H.  M.  Patton. 


Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Just  who  sent  it,  and  why  I  should  have 
received  a  circular  signed  by  President 
Gompers  and  the  committee  on  the  Mc- 
Namara  horror,  is  more  than  I  can  fathom. 
I  regret  the  loss  of  this  circular,  for  I  had 
not  read  it  carefully  and  can  only  com- 
ment from  an  imperfect  memory  and  re- 
call accounts  from  the  press.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  organization,  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  kindred  combinations,  but  for 
right  and  justice  I  believe  the  other  party 
has  rights  that  the  organization  should  re- 
spect. If  President  Gompers  had  not 
villified  Detective  Bums  by  applying  all 
sorts  of  names,  etc.,  and  saying  that  it  was 
a  trick  of  capitalists  to  crush  labor  organ- 
izations, and  that  the  Times  building  was 
destroyed  by  General  Otis  to  deceive  the 
public  and  obtain  their  sympathy;  if  the 
structural  iron  workers*  association  had 
not  contributed  $1,000  per  month  for  pur- 
poses and  no  questions  asked  as  to  disposi- 
tion ;  if  labor  had  not  been  taxed  to  create 
a  fund  to  defend  the  McNamaras  and  then 
allowed  that  contribution  to  be  used  to 
bribe  jurors,  my  better  self  would  have 
been  to  incline  to  his  statement.  But  when 
Bums*  every  statement,  so  far,  has  been 
verified   and   the   culprits   are   doing  time. 
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one  for  fifteen  years  and  the  other  for  life, 
it  makes  one  feel  that  Burns  and  not 
Gompers  is  the  man  entitled  to  the  good 
wishes  of  all  honest  labor. 

The  McNamara  horror  was  the  most 
atrocious,  the  most  villainous,  the  most 
horrible  butchery  that  has  ever  been  per- 
petrated since  the  day  of  civilization  has 
been  known  to  man.  One  of  the  most  his- 
torical events  produced  during  the  Chris- 
tian era,  because  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  open  the  eyes  of  an  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic, will  make  the  public  look  closer  into 
labor  actions,  and,  as  a  result,  the  defects 
are  more  likely  to  be  exposed  and  the  true 
and  manly  laborer  will  be  rewarded  as  is 
labor's  due;  it  will  remove  the  mask  and 
expose  to  contempt  all  who  persist  in  af- 
filiating with  such  an  unholy  alliance.  It 
will  make  honest  labor  blush  and  hang  in 
humiliation  the  head  that  should  be  car- 
ried erect,  because  of  a  principle  that  will 
not  tolerate  the  touch  of  contamination 
and  besmirch  the  spotless  robe  that  for 
centuries  has  withstood  the  assaults  of  de- 
ception. The  principles  of  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  shine  and  will  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance an  effort  to  darken  and  damn  that 
policy  that  for  centuries  has  stood  for 
right  and  cannot  be  crushed  by  the  actions 
of  a  few  who  place  the  dollar  where  prin- 
ciple should  sit  enthroned. 

Those  conductors  who  assisted  the  rail- 
roads last  year  in  the  South  Carolina 
legislature,  when  fighting  for  the  life  of 
the  mileage  book,  must  feel  a  pride  in  their 
achievement  when  they  read  this  year  thjt 
the  same  body  had  passed  the  bill  makiiTg 
mileage  books  acceptable  on  trains,  and 
also  exchanged  at  ticket  offices.  If  those 
conductors  had  been  called  this  year,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves the  railroads  did  not  make  the  fight 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  consequently  the 
bill  has  passed  the  third  reading  and  will 
doubtless  become  a  law.  This  bill  has 
been  before  the  legislature  of  the  Caro- 
linas  for  the  past  several  years,  and  last 
year  the  North  Carolina  legislature  made 
a  compromise  and  a  double  window  at  all 
congested  points  was  established,  and  the 
matter  was  left  with  the  corporation  com- 
mission to  place  these  windows  wherever 
needed  at  junctions  and  other  points  of 
2,000  and  less  inhabitants.  Since  that  be- 
came effective  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
complaint  from  the  traveling  men  and  it 
was  their  persistency  that  has  caused  the 
agitation;  although  thev  paid  only  2  cents 
while  the  public  paid  25^  cents,  there  has 
been  no  opposition  from  the  latter,  while 
the  traveling  men  had  frequently  to  wait 
and  take  their  turn  to  pay  2j/^  cents  per 
mile,  but  said  nothing  of  time  lost  at  the 
ticket  window.  It  now  appears  that  in 
the  commonwealth  of  South  Carolina  con- 
ductors will  have  to  pull  mileage  or  the 


roads  will  have  to  take  it  off  sale  or  have 
a  book  good  only  on  roads  selling  state 
books.  This,  of  course,  only  affects  intra- 
state business.  Our  point  was  tq  demon- 
strate that  the  conductors  had  successfully 
served  the  company  in  legislative  circles,, 
and  they  can  so  in  the  future  when  their 
cause  is  meritorious. 

Tuesday  evening,  January  16,  at  8:30 
o'clock,  the  Wilmington  branch  of  the 
Employees'  and  Investors'  Association 
gave  a  banquet  at  Masonic  Temple. 
Covers  for  100  were  provided,  and  but  for 
the  excessive  cold  and  snow  there  would 
have  been  an  overflow;  but  as  it  was  we 
had  a  plenty  and  made  a  donation  to  char- 
ity of  several  baskets  filled  from  the  sur- 
plus menu.  We  had  talks  from  members,, 
but  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  from 
Brother  C.  D.  Kellogg.  His  argument  was 
replete  with  facts  and  he  left  nothing  un- 
said and  it  was  enjoyed  by  those  present,, 
who  listened  with  rapt  attention  and  were 
without  doubt  edified  and  enlightened; 
and  it  was  unfortunate  that  every  em- 
ployee of  the  system,  who  has  any  loyalty, 
could  not  have  been  with  us,  for  he  would 
have  been  shown  the  necessity  for  his  al- 
legiance, while  the  pay  car  employee  would 
have  been  entertained  along  lines  of  duty 
to  the  company  or  individual  that  one 
serves.  LaFayette. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 

For  the  Good  of  the  Order,  what  a  wide 
and  deep  subject  There  is  so  much  to  be 
said,  so  many  ways  of  doing  it,  that  we 
might  continue  it  indefinitely,  but  where  to 
begin?  What  will  be  the  incentive?  For 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  point  to  give,  a 
moral  lesson  to  receive.  The  thought 
uppermost  in  my  mind  is,  are  we  living  up 
to  the  lessons  that  are  taught  us  in  our 
Division  rooms?  There  are  so  many  ways, 
if  we  attend  the  Division  meetings  and 
give  strict  attention  to  the  proceedings 
while  there.  The  first  that  we  might  take 
up  is  our  obligation,  which  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  put  on  a  solemn  face  while 
we  are  listening  to  a  new  brother  taking 
his  vow,  and  then  almost  the  minute  the 
chief  conductor  declares  the  Division 
closed,  to  gather  in  groups  around  the 
room,  and  the  first  question  almost  that 
we  ask,  "Have  you  heard  about  Brother 
So-and-So  having  gotten  into  trouble  over 
this  or  that?"  then  wondering  how  much 
time  he  will  get  or  what  form  of  punish- 
ment will  be  meted  out  to  him. 

It  seems  as  if,  at  times,  some  of  us  take 
great  pleasure  in  discussions  of  this  char- 
acter, but,  brothers,  we  should  all  be  fa- 
miliar with  that  sign  which  we  see  while 
riding  through  the  countrv,  "Stop,  Look 
and  Listen,"  which  we  might  apply  in  a 
logical  way  in  this  case,  "with  malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  to  all." 

Then,  again,  it  might    be    well  to  add,. 
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''Have  we  been  loyal  to  the  interests  of 
ourselves,  to  our  Order  and  our  employ- 
ers?'' There  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment there;  it  is  not  only  the  demagog  or 
the  loud-mouth  that  should  be  curbed,  but 
there  are  also  those  who  are  shirking  their 
duties,  to  see  what  they  can  avoid  doing, 
for  fear  they  might  be  doing  something 
they  are  not  paid  for.  No  doubt,  at  times, 
we  all  become  sorely  tried  and  discour- 
aged, but  we  should  put  on  a  bright  face — 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  that 
smile  of  yours  will  be  contagious.  Then 
again,  one  of  the  assets  of  a  railroad  com- 


We,  on  the  P.  R.  R.  system,  can  com- 
pare conditions  and  regulations  with  any 
other  company,  very  favorably  to  our 
credit,  and  how  was  it  brought  about? 
Through  the  Good  of  the  Order,  plus  our 
adjustment  committees.  Let  the  conduct- 
tors  on  the  P.  &  R.  system  stop  and  com- 
pare their  conditions  today  with  the  con- 
ditions of  a  few  years  ago  and  see  what 
the  Order  has  done  for  them,  which  should 
bind  us  together,  not  as  men  working  on 
any  particular  railroad  (which  remark  we 
are  prone  to  make  at  times  for  fear  that 
any  one  set  of  men  should  run  our  Divi- 
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pany  today  is  the  treatment  that  is  ac- 
■corded  to  the  traveling  public  by  its  em- 
ployees. It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  departn^ent  we  are  in,  we  should  so 
•conduct  ourselves  that  the  shipper  or  the 
traveler  will  come  by  our  route  again. 

Did  you  notice,  brothers,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  was  using  the  courteous 
•employee  in  the  newspaper  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement?  Well,  I  did,  and  to  my 
mind  that  alone  should  be  an  incentive  to 
every  employee  to  try  and  do  better,  and, 
again,  it  is  a  credit  to  our  organization. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  standard 
of  the  conductor  is  a  reflection  on  us, 
whether  it  is  the  good  or  the  bad,  so  that  is 
a  reason  why  we  should  as  one  body  try 
to  do  our  best 


sion   meetings),    but    as    brothers   of  our 
great  and  noble  Order. 

Pardon  me,  brothers,  if  I  seem  to  wan- 
der from  one  question  to  another,  but  one 
thought  brings  up  another.  Now  it  is  the 
adjustment  boards.  Do  we  strive  to  put 
forward  the  best  talent  we  have  for  this 
work?  He  should  be  a  brother  who  has 
the  good  of  the  Order  at  heart,  allowing 
no  individual  thought  or  feeling  to  stand 
in  his  way  when  he  is  sent  to  confer  with 
our  officials,  a  brother  of  sterling  integrity, 
one  who  can  command  the  respect  of  his 
superior  officers  as  well  as  the  good  will 
of  his  brothers;  and.  again,  it  is  up  to 
every  brother  to  uphold  him  after  we  have 
elected  him  to  that  office,  for  it  is  also 
through  these  brothers  that  the   standard 
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of  our  organization  is  measured,  for  we 
find  so  many  instances  where  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  official  positions  through  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  officials  of  the  road. 
Of  course,  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  their 
promotion,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  a 
great  loss  to  our  ranks.  Now  the  ques- 
tion of  a  salaried  chairman  is  being  dis- 
cussed quite  freely  in  the  Conductor,  but 
I  do  not  see  it  spoken  of  on  the  P.  R.  R. 
Lines  East.  Why  is  it,  brothers?  There 
are  so  many  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
here  with  us  and  conditions  so  different  on 
some  portions  of  the  system,  that  for  a 
brother  to  be  conversant  with  them,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  con- 
stantly moving  from  one  point  to  another. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion  that  has  been 
discussed  at  times,  so  let  us  hear  from 
you,  brothers.  Our  committees  have  been 
at  work  and  we  are  expecting  to  hear  of 
results,  and  through  their  reports  they  will 
be  iudged. 

Brothers,  there  is  just  one  thino:  more 
that  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  before  I 
close,  and  that  is,  are  we  looking  after  the 
widows  and  orphans  who  have  been  left 
in  our  midst,  for  they  are  the  ones  we  are 
so  apt  to  forget,  but  let  us  strive  as  an  or- 
ganization of  true  and  loyal  brothers  and 
find  if  there  are  any  who  need  our  help 
during  this  year.  A.  E.  Rock. 


Muskogee.  Okla. 

I  read  a  letter  from  one  of  our  "down- 
east"  brothers  not  long  ago,  and  he  was 
bcn^oaning  the  hardships,  etc.,  of  running 
a  freight  train  and  wondered  what  one  of 
tlie  old-timers  would  do  if  taken  off  a  pas- 
senger and  put  on  a  freight.  I  often  won- 
der what  our  new  brothers  of  today  would 
do  if  put  up  against  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  twenty-five  vears  ago,  and  now 
the  question  arises,  Who  has  bettered  the 
conditions?  Was  it  the  old  or  the  new 
conductor?  I  became  a  member  of  the 
old  B.  of  R.  C.  (Blpomington  Division  19) 
in  the  early  70s;  at  that  tirne  it  was  noth- 
inpf  but  a  friendly  organization.  After 
that  I  helped  organize  Kaw  Vallev  Divi- 
sion 55,  and  am  proud  to  know  my  name 
is  on  the  charter  with  such  brothers  as 
James  Laughlan,  John  Myers  and  the  ten 
or  twelve  others  (I  am  sorry  I  have  for- 
fotten  their  names). 

And  now  I  will  ask  some  of  the  brothers 
who  are  saying  so  much  about  a  conduct- 
ors' Home  and  a  pension  for  old-timers 
w^ho  are  down  and  out,  why  don't  you  ad- 
vocate the  paying  of  the  entire  amount  of 
his  policy  when  he  needs  it?  Who  has  a 
better  right  to  use  it  than  he  and  his  part- 
ner in  life  (wife)  ?  What  good  does  it 
do  him  after  he  has  gone  to  the  great  be- 
yond? If  he  has  children  they  have  been 
raised,  schooled,  and  some  of  them  started 
in   life  for  themselves — and   by   the   hard 


work  of  him  who  carried  this  insurance. 
What  better  time  could  there  be  to  pay  the 
policy  than  when  he  has  passed  the  age 
limit?  He  is  one  of  the  many  old-timers 
who  made  the  Order  what  it  is  today.  And 
another  thing  that  should  be  done:  Make 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  Order  for 
life;  he  has  paid  enough  in  as  dues,  etc., 
and  I  am  sure  he  deserves  that  much  from 
you.  Brother  Warren  states  facts  in  his 
February  letter;  read  it.  Also  read  par- 
ticularly the  last  clause  of  Brother  Gauss' 
letter.  Why  can't  we  pay  him  the  face  of 
his  policy  as  well  now  as  after  he  passes 
away  and  give  to  his  heirs?  He  might 
need  it  right  now,  he  deserves  it  and 
should  have  it.  (Brother  Gauss,  please 
pardon  me  for  using  you  as  an  example. 
I  have  read  your  letters  for  a  long  time 
and  am  satisfied  you  have  been  a  worker 
for  the  good  of  this  Order.)  Think  this 
over,  brothers,  and  some  of  you  put  it  up 
to  the  next  Grand  Division. 

One  more  hobby  and  I  will  call  off: 
Why  not  embody  in  our  constitution  that 
any  one  making  application  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Order  must  pass  a  prac- 
tical examination  before  a  board  of  con- 
ductors before  his  application  can  be  acted 
on?  (Understand,  I  don't  mean  a  book 
examination.)  Then  if  he  passes,  take  him 
in,  if  the  other  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
If  that  had  been  done  years  ago  an  O.  R. 
C.  card  would  be  better  than  any  clear- 
ance you  could  get,  and  we  would  not  have 
so  many  conductors  braking  now,  and  the 
country  would  not  be  flooded  with  O.  R. 
C.  men  looking  for  work.  You  can  think 
of  this,  brothers,  and  figure  out.  if  you 
can.  how  it  can  be  overcome.  You  law- 
makers and  those  who  are  to  blame,  you 
cannot  make  a  practical  conductor  in 
seventy-eieht  days,  try  hard  as  you  will. 
The  trouble  is.  and  has  been,  increase  in 
numbers,  quality  did  not  cut  any  figure. 
Now  you  have  them,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them?  Take  it  home  and  think 
of  it.  I  have  done  so  for  a  long  time. 
The  nut  is  too  hard  for  me  to  crack. 

Well  Wisher. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Division  No.  128  has  a  good  set  of  of- 
cers,  our  membership  is  steadily  increasing 
and  we  will  soon  reach  the  century  mark. 

Business  on  the  Overland  Route  is  very 
good  for  this  season  of  the  year.  We  have 
just  experienced  a  new  change  of  division 
officials.  Our  late  superintendent,  W.  C. 
McKeown,  resigned  and  is  enjoying  a  much 
needed  rest  in  his  old  home  at  Denver.  Mr. 
W,  M.  Jeffers  is  his  successor,  with  juris- 
diction from  Cheyenne  to  Ogden  and 
branches,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Cahill  has  been 
given  from  North  Platte  to  Cheyenne  in 
addition  to  the  Nebraska  division.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  assumed  greater 
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responsibilities  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  efforts  in  their  new  field  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  membership  will  render  their  as- 
sistance to  both  of  these  gentlemen  that 
they  may  succeed,  for  they  try  at  all  times 
to  be  fair  and  honest  in  their  dealings 
with  us. 

A  few  words  to  our  membership:  The 
booster  is  the  greatest  and,  likewise,  the 
most  important  asset  to  our  Divisions;  in 
fact,  without  boosters  no  human  enterprise, 
no  matter  how  meritorious,  can  succeed. 
Many  propositions  of  true  merit  fall  flat 
in  the  race  for  success  from  lack  of  true 
and  loyal  boosters.  Are  your  officers  doing 
their  work?  Are  you  wondering  why  your 
Division  is  not  as  active  as  your  neighbor? 
Is  your  Division  giving  its  members  some- 
thing to  boost  for?  Are  your  candidates 
being  properly  impressed  with  the  beauti- 
ful lessons  in  our  ritual?  These  are  a  few 
of  the  many  questions  to  ask  yourselves, 
my  brothers.  Think  the  proposition  over, 
resolve  that  in  the  future  you  will  do  your 
part  in  assisting  your  Division  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  activity  that  will  produce  a 
crop  of  boosters  so  large  that  its  future 
success  will  be  assured.    Be  a  booster. 

In  every  Division  there  are  a  few  lead- 
ers. Sometimes  they  are  self-appointed,  at 
other  times  the  duties  of  leadership  are 
thrust  upon  them ;  but  however  the  respon- 
sibility may  come,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  always  half  a  dozen  members 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  directing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Division  devolves  and  who  are 
expected  to  assume  not  only  the  executive 
work,  but  the  actual  labor  necessary  to  the 
good  of  the  Order.  These  brothers  at 
times  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair  and 
exclaim,  "What  is  the  use?  Why  should 
we  eo  ahead,  week  after  week,  carrying 
the  burden,  making  the  plans,  assuming  the 
responsibilities  and  doing  the  work  of  a 
hundred  or  more  people  whose  obligations 
are  just  as  strong  and  as  binding  as  ours 
and  whose  energy  belongs  as  much  to  our 
Order  as  does  ours?" 

However,  be  of  good  cheer,  brothers;  a 
handful  of  men  and  women  have  led  the 
greatest*  reforms  that  this  country  has 
known.  A  dozen  men  formed  and  stood 
behind  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  made  the  freedom  of  America  possible. 
The  great  things  of  history  have  always 
been  accomplished  by  a  few.  What  if  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  does  fall  on  you,  you 
will  get  your  reward !  If  not  in  the  ap- 
parent appreciation  of  those  for  whom  you 
work,  then  in  the  satisfaction  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  well  done  gives.  Be  not 
discouraged,  be  not  doleful,  be  not  pessi- 
mistic. By  and  by  you  will  reap  the  har- 
vest. Some  day  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  it  was  your  effort, 
your  fidelity  to  the  cause  that  brought  order 


out  of  chaos  and  made  possible  great  things 
that  would  have  otherwise  remained 
undone. 

If  you  are  not  a  good  attendant  at  Divi- 
sion meetings,  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Division  by 
the  members  who  do  attend.  If  you  do 
not  take  enough  interest  in  the  Division 
to  attend  its  meetings,  it  would  seem  you 
have  no  right  to  criticise  the  actions  of 
those  who  exemplify  their  interest  by  being 
present. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  dila- 
tory brethren  that  when  they  have  time  and 
opportunity  that  they  read  their  constitu- 
tion and,  above  all,  carefully  read  Section 
22  on  page  42.  This  section  should  be 
lived  up  to  as  law. 

Brothers,  let  me  impress  on  one  and  all 
of  you  the  necessity  of  perfect  service, 
both  in  Division  matters  and  at  your  work, 
for  the  day  of  the  adjustment  committee 
to  accomplish  what  may  be  termed  mir- 
acles in  behalf  of  our  unfortunate  ones 
who  solicit  their  aid  is  past.  It  has  ar- 
rived at  the  stage  where  it  is  a  cold- 
blooded business  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  general  managers  of  our  railroads. 
The  destinies  of  the  members  of  our  Order 
are  generally  in  the  hands  of  earnest  and 
conscientious  brothers  who  are  laboring 
incessantly  working  out  a  solution  with 
an  eye  of  justice  for  all  and  yet  with  a 
sympathetic  regard  for  every  individual 
member.  In  this  work  they  are  being  sup- 
ported by  a  membership  which  is  becom- 
ing more  informed  and  thoroughly  aroused 
to  this  problem.  When  once  understood, 
it  will  be  settled  right  and  for  all  the  years 
to  come. 

In  closing  let  me  ask  you,  one  and  all  of 
my  readers,  to  attend  meetings,  refrain 
from  criticising  the  actions  of  the  officers, 
remember  that  somebody  must  do  the 
work,  and  last,  but  not  least,  be  a  booster 
for  the  cause  of  fidelity,  justice  and  char- 
ity; and  when  you  have  made  your  last 
trip  you  will  be  given  a  "clearance  card" 
and  on  it  engraved  the  beautiful  words, 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
brother."  Shy  Anne. 


Jacksonville,  Pla. 

About  a  score  of  years  ago,  while  visit- 
ing a  negro  camp  meeting,  was  much  im- 
pressed as  well  as  amused  at  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  a  very  able  if  not  eloquent  col- 
ored brother.  Facing  the  coneregation 
and  turninpf  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  until 
he  seemingly  found  the  exact  spot,  he  pre- 
sumedly read  the  following  text  there- 
from: 

"Neber  be  skeered  to  do  a  good  deed, 
or  think  a  good  thought,  kase  you  is 
afeard  it  may  have  been  did,  or  thunk  of 
before." 

While   never    seeing  this    in    my    very 
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meager  reading  of  the  scriptures  and 
while  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  them,  still, 
were  the  words  couched  in  better  English 
and  grammar,  they  would  not  look  out  of 
place  as  one  of  the  Proverbs.  One  point 
he  made  was,  that  much  suffering  was 
caused  or  allowed  to  exist,  and  many  deeds 
of  charity  left  undone  because  people  are 
too  prone  to  think  that  some  one  else  had 
already  attended  to  it.  Cannot  the  old 
negro's  text  be  applied  to  our  organiza- 
tion when  we  consider  what  we  have  done 
or  are  doing  for  our  old  members?  When 
this  subject  is  mentioned  I  imagine  I  can 
hear  many,  scattered  from  the  utmost 
southern  shore  of  sunny  Florida  to  the  ice 
peaks  of  the  distant  North;  and  from  this 
Babel  of  voice  the  only  distinguishable 
word  you  can  hear  is  "Pension."  Did  you 
ever  consider  of  what  vast  importance  this 
word  "pension"  has  become?  Men  are 
elected  to  congress  and  the  presidency  for 
being  in  favor  of  pensions,  and  woe  be  to 
him  who  has  political  aspirations  who  does 
not  stand  for  pensions,  and  more  pensions. 
There  was  a  committee  appointed  at  the 
Boston  convention  to  formulate  some  kind 
of  a  pension  law,  and  I  know  that  there 
exists  today  among  us  all  a  vague  idea 
that  some  one  is  at  work  along  this  line 
and  soon  the  matter  will  be  solved  satis- 
factorily. I  heard  the  matter  discussed  at 
Boston  and  also  at  Jacksonville,  and  my 
ideas  have  never  changed.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  are  working  on  the  wrong 
tack,  and  it  should  be  apparent  to  any  man 
who  will  give  it  the  study  that  a  subject 
of  this  magnitude  deserves.  No  organiza- 
tion of  men  can  exist  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  attempts  to  pay  a  monthly .  or 
yearly  stipend  to  those  of  its  members 
who  have  reached  a  certain  age.  unless 
you  make  the  age  limit  so  high  that  only 
a  few  will  reap  the  benefits.  Any  plan 
along  this  line  is  against  one  of  the  mot- 
toes of  our  Order. 

Drop  your  pension  bugaboo,  formulate  a 
plan  based  on  justice  and  charity,  and  soon 
you  will  see  what  we  all  claim  to  want — 
the  old  conductor,  unable  to  earn, a  living, 
being  provided  for  until  such  time  as  the 
good  Lord  calls  him  hence.  This  organ- 
ization can  do  this  without  burdening  its 
members,  and  this  is  all  it  can  do,  and,  if 
you  will  be  honest  and  say  so,  it's  all  you 
are  willing  to  do.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
should  I  ever  reach  the  age  of  three  score 
or  three  score  and  ten,  and  providence  had 
so  dealt  with  me  that  I  was  assured  a  sus- 
tenance for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  I 
could  not  nor  would  I  accept  anything  laid 
aside  by  me  and  my  fellow  workers  to  take 
care  of  those  whom  misfortune  had  placed 
in  need.  Should  I  do  so,  even  after  being 
faithful  for  many  years,  I  would  yet  make 
a  mockery  of  justice. 

There   is  brains   enough   in  this   organ- 


ization to  amend,  strike  out,  or  insert  in 
our  present  relief  plan  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  will  fill  the  requirements,  and 
if  all  of  us  would  go  to  work  along  these 
lines,  by  the  time  our  convention  meets  in 
Detroit  some  one  could  present  to  the 
convention  a  plan  for  a  relief  department 
that  would  take  care  of  the  sorely  af- 
flicted brother.  The  money  we  are  now 
paying  to  the  various  accident  insurance 
companies  is  to  protect  us  should  we  be- 
come helpless  through  accident,  and  it 
does  seem  as  if  it  would  be  sound  logic, 
as  well  as  good  business,  for  us  all  to  lay 
aside  each  year  a  small  amount  of  our 
salaries  to  take  care  of  us  if  by  misfor- 
tune or  otherwise  we  are  left  dependent 
on  others. 

The  organization  owes  no  man  anything 
for  length  of  service  or  loyalty.  Having 
chosen  the  life  of  a  conductor  it  not  only 
behooves  you,  but  it  is  to  your  personal 
interest,  to  aid  the  organization  in  every 
way  possible,  and  this  includes  study  for 
its  strengthening  and  upbuilding.  The 
fact  that  you  may  have  paid  dues  and  as- 
sessments for  many  years  is  no  credit  to 
you  as  credit  goes,  for  the  laws  of  the  or- 
ganization forced  you  to  do  this,  and  many 
of  you  lonsr  since  would  have  dropped  out 
of  the  ranks  had  vou  not  known  that  by 
so  doing  you  would  have  been  jeopardiz- 
ing your  personal  interest.  This  personal 
interest,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that 
"in  unity  there  is  strength,"  was  the  begin- 
ning of  this  organization,  and  this  per- 
sonal interest  will  keep  it  growing  better 
and  better  as  the  years  roll  by. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  all  conduct- 
ors are  members  of  the  Order.  This  is  a 
big  world  and  all  kinds  of  people  go  to 
make  it  up,  and  you  will  find  in  all  walks 
of  life  a  few  who  are  willing  to  sit  back 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  others*  labor  and 
sacrifices.  The  all-wise  Creator  must  have 
known  that  people  of  this  character  would 
exist,  and  being  unwilling  for  them  to 
dwell  forever  among  us.  He  prepared  two 
places  for  our  reception  after  death,  and 
while  I  can't  say  to  which  one  I  am  going 
I  expect  to  be  freed  from  this  class,  so 
treat  them  kindly,  as  I  know  it  will  only 
be  for  a  little  while. 

"Faith,  hope  and  charity,"  saith  the  good 
book;  the  greatest  of  these  being  charity. 
No  more  fitting  motto  could  have  been  se- 
lected for  our  organization,  and,  brothers, 
let  us  stop  our  pension  talk;  there  is  no 
real  charity  in  some  of  its  workings.  Let 
us  resolve  that  we  will  at  our  next  con- 
vention evolve  a  plan  that  will  keep  the 
poor,  afflicted  brother  out  of  the  alms 
house  and  make  his  few  remaining  years 
as  pleasant  as  possible-— this  is  brotherly 
love,  justice  and  charity  in  perpetual 
friendship.  The  amount  of  time  consumed 
in  the  Grand  Division  sessions  in  talking 
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on  this  pension  question  would  have  saved 
enough  money,  if  this  talk  had  been  left 
out,  to  have  put  your  relief  fund  in  ample 
shape  to  withstand  quite  a  broadening  of 
its  workings.  Not  every  conductor  who 
reaches  the  age  of  60,  70,  80  or  90  years 
needs  a  pension,  but  every  conductor  con- 
fronted with  starvation  or  the  alms  house 
needs  help,  and  to  aid  only  such  as  these 
is  it  just  or  right  to  assess  me — and  it  is 
only  these  you  are  going  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  assessed  for — so  let's  cut  out  the 
pension. 

Quite  a  few  of  you  rode  on  the  East 
Coast  extension  "over  the  sea"  as  far  as 
Knight's  Key  and  then  made  the  balance 
of  the  trip  bv  boat.  During  January  the 
first  train  entered  the  city  of  Key  West, 
being  a  "solid  Pullman"  from  New  York. 
Those  of  you  who  can  do  so  can  now  get 
aboard  the  train  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, etc.,  and  step  off  the  train  in  the  city 
of  Key  West,  seeing  a  wonder  en  route 
not  less  great  than  the  Panama  canal,  and 
more  wonderful  when  viewed  as  the  work 
of  one  man,  and  he  80  years  old.  My  last 
information  was  that  the  fare  over  this 
road  to  conductors  was  the  same  as  it  was 
in  May,  1911,  so  if  you  can  find  the  time 
to  come  yovi  can  figure  your  expenses  be- 
fore leavmg  home. 

Seeing  thousands  of  people  going  hither 
and  yonder,  some  on  pleasure  bent,  while 
others  are  seeking  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings in  which  to  make  their  homes, 
one  can  but  think  of  how  little  real  con- 
tentment there  is  in  this  world.  The  mil- 
lionaire and  pauper  are  equal  in  this,  that 
the  little  thing  that  will  ease  all  pain  is 
just  ahead,  and  this  striving  and  endless 
search  for  that  unseen  phantom  which  we 
all  imagine  will  and  can  be  reached  in  just 
a  little  while,  prevents  us  from  seeing  all 
around  us  many  thousands  of  blessings 
placed  here  by  Him  who  notices  each  spar- 
row's fall.  If  we  would  but  realize  that 
true  happiness  and  contentment  lies  in 
facing  our  daily  duties  with  the  determina- 
tion to  do  our  whole  duty  as  men,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  walk  of  life  placed,  many  of 
the  heartaches  of  this  world  would  cease 
and  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  day  would 
shine  into  the  souls  and  hearts  of  thou- 
sands who  never  had  known  anything  but 
clouds.  Let  us,  each  one  of  us,  resolve  that 
hereafter  we  will,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
make  the  sunbeams  dance  wherever  we  go, 
and  though  a  little  cloud  may  occasionally 
come,  the  sun  is  brighter  after  a  rain. 

W.  B.  W. 


worshipped  an  image  fashioned  after  his 
own  or  his  ancestors'  imagination,  the 
writer  assures  you  that  due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  that  fact  and  a  prepared- 
ness to  go  more  into  detail  to  define  his 
position  has  not  been  overlooked. 

To  bring  forth  these  facts,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  charge  the  writer  with  hav- 
ing done  an  injustice,  as  the  brother  from 
Division  112  charges  him  with  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  election  of  a  salaried 
chairman  at  a  meeting  held  prior  to  the 
date  when  the  local  chairmen,  who  were 
to  serve  for  the  same  period,  could  as- 
sume their  office  and  which  is  contrary  to 
a  -ruling  of  President  Garretson  in  a  letter 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Since  the  annals  of  man  do  not  record 
an  instance  where  honest  efforts  to  do 
good  have  not  been  misconstrued,  the  de- 
stroyet'  of  idols  will  be  no  more  excepted 
in    this    enlightened    age    than    when    man 


C.   H.   HASELL,  Chairman 
General  Committee  for  the  Frisco  System. 

to  a  general  chairman  who  desired  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  order  that  a  date  might 
be  arranged  to  meet  the  management  of 
his  line  in  advance  of  a  sister  organiza- 
tion on  the  same  system;  therefore,  you 
will  please  allow  the  Iconoclast  to  plead 
"not  guilty."  The  fact  that  the  revised 
list  of  general  chairmen  shows  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  general  chairmen  and  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  salaried  chairmen  were 
re-elected  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  every  member  of  the  Order.  In  ad- 
vance I  will  plead  guilty  to  casting  a  vote 
for  the  re-election  of  Brother  C.  H.  Hasell 
as  general  chairman  for  the  Frisco  sys- 
tem, who  now  enters  on  his  sixth  term  as 
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general  chairman  on  these  lines,  and  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  senior  salaried 
chairman  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  the  only 
member  of  the  Western  Association  who 
has  served  continuously  since  that  body 
was  formed. 

Considering  what  I  have  written  regard- 
ing salaried  chairmen  in  general,  no  ex- 
planation or  excuse  for  my  action  should 
be  expected.  I  have  judged  him  by  his 
work,  and  every  member  of  my  Division 
is  pleased  with  the  result.  The  Iconoclast 
would  be  forever  silenced  if  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Order  could  convince  himself 
that  his  choice  and  the  man  elected  com- 
pared in  ability,  determination  and  oppor- 
tunity with  this  brother  who  has  so  long 
been  that  "one  per  cent" — that  unfair 
sample  of  salaried  chairmen — whose  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  a  salaried  chairman 
and  neglect  of  political  and  financial 
schemes  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Iconoclast  to  the  other  ninety-nine  per 
cent. 

I  am  being  criticised  by  members  who 
are  parading  the  excellent  qualities  of  sal- 
aried chairmen,  boasting  their  political  am- 
bition, and  wishing  them  every  success  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  time  spent  in 
these  campaigns  is  being  paid  for  by  the 
members  who  employ  them  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  invariably  the  brothers  who 
are  furthering  these  political  ambitions  re- 
side in  the  cities  where  the  plums  are  most 
likely  to  fall,  and  are  no  longer  in  railway 
service,  therefore  pay  no  portion  of  a 
chairman's  salary,  and  are  boosting  the 
game  for  personal  reasons  alone.  Here 
permit  me  to  say  that  if  men  no  longer 
in  active  service  are  to  be  supported  by 
the  working  members,  let  us  do  it  by  direct 
taxation  and  not  compel  them  to  seek  the 
crumbs  that  may  fall  frorn  the  tables  of 
our  more  fortunate  members  and  who 
have  never  considered  the  fact  that  con- 
ductors in  Birmingham  and  Montgomery 
do  not  care  to  share  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  office-seekers  in  Nashville, 
neither  do  men  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more care  to  take  stock  in  municipal  af- 
fairs of  Pittsburg. 

Again  referring  to  the  new  list  of  gen- 
eral chairmen,  stop  and  consider  if  in  any 
other  official  position  it  would  be  possible 
for  so  many  candidates  to  succeed  them- 
selves. It  has  been  said  that  these  were 
very  difficult  positions  to  fill  and,  it  may 
be  said,  very  difficult  to  empty,  if  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  electing  these  officers  is  not 
changed.  But  how  can  you  do  that  if  the 
holders  of  these  offices  are  the  only  mem- 
bers capable  of  running  the  Grand 
Division  ? 

The  insinuations  of  Atlanta  "Red,"  re- 
ferring to  the  "hit  dog,'*  have  not  been 
borne  out,  as  only  the  hangers  on  the  tail 
end   of  the  pack  have  been  touched   suf- 


ficiently to  make  the  noise  that  will  help 
to  locate  and  substantiate  the  charges  that 
there  are  many  abuses  connected  with  the 
office  of  a  salaried  chairman  that  should 
be  corrected.  The  Iconoclast. 


Highland  Park.  111. 

The  following  contributions  have  been 
received  at  the  Home  during  the  month  of 
February,  1912 : 

0.    R.    C.    DIVISIONS. 
DIV.  AMT.  DIV.  AMT. 

46 $25.00         581 $5.00 

93 10.00  

373 12.00  Total $52.00 

L.    A.    TO   0.   R.    C. 
DIV.  AMT. 

13     $10.00 

•  SUMMARY. 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C $200.00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 52.00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Divisions 10.00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 21.00 

James  Costello,  270,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Alfred  S.  Lunt,  456,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

Rubie  Hill,  530,  B.  L.  F.  &  E 1.00 

J.  F.  Qark,  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

C  S.  McKay,  119,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

W.  J.  Van  Hees,  193,  B.  of  L.  E.. . .  1.00 

Charles  McDonald,  788,  B.  R.  T. . . .  1.00 

John  Downey   1.00 

Walter  Mueller,  151,  B.  R.  T 25 

Kekionga  Aid  Society  of  51,  L.  A.  C.  5.00 


$296.25 
Respectfully  submitted, 
John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and   Manager. 


Grand  Island,  Neb. 

In  reading  the  February  Conductor  one 
cannot  help  but  notice  how  the  letters  have 
gingered  up  in  regard  to  the  questions 
that  confront  the  Order  today.  And  I 
notice  that  the  writers  have  begun  to  handle 
subjects  without  gloves.  I  think  that  (his 
is  as  it  should  be,  as  it  will  make  the  Con- 
ductor more  interesting.  The  question 
that  seems  to  have  the  front  of  the  stage 
is  the  salaried  chairman,  his  condemna- 
tion from  Iconoclast,  the  satire  of  the  Man 
from  Virginia,  and  the  suggestions  from 
Division  44  wherein  they  believe  in  the  old 
adage  that  three  heads  are  better  than  one. 
All  through  the  letters  in  the  Conductor 
runs  the  thread  of  condemnation,  sugges- 
tions, and  defense  of  this  individual. 

Now,  brothers,  let's  reason  together. 
The  three  heads  claim  that  the  general 
chairman  should  ride  freight  trains  and 
familiarize  himself  with  the  local  condi- 
tions on  each  division.  But  what  is  the 
local  chairman  for  if  it  is  not  for  the  very 
thing  that  you  want  to  impose  upon  the 
general  chairman?  If  anything  arises  that 
requires  adjustment  you  have  to  get  it  in 
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proper  form  and  present  it  to  your  Divi- 
sion to  be  acted  upon,  and  then  it  is  given 
to  your  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
of  adjustment  to  present  to  the  local  of- 
ficials; and  if  they  will  not  pass  upon  it 
or  adjust  it,  then  it  is  passed  to  the  gen- 
eral chairman,  to  be  taken  before  the  gen- 
eral officials  for  adjustment.  Now,  what 
authority  have  you  clothed  your  general 
chairman  with  to  compel  that  adjustment? 
All  he  has  to  do  with  is  his  prestige  with 
the  officials  and  his  representation  of  the 
Order,  his  experience  and  diplomacy;  and 
if  he  fails,  all  he  can  do  is  to  refer  it  back 
to  the  rank  and  file  for  action,  and  receive 
their  criticism.  He  has  used  all  of  the 
power  and  authority  that  you  have  given 
him  to  bring  about  the  concessions,  and 
the  officials  will  not  yield ;  he  cannot  per- 
form miracles.  Remember  that  he  is  only 
human  and  that  the  first  law  of  nature  is 
self-preservation,  and  to  protect  himself 
and  his  position  from  your  condemnation 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  barter  away 
some  concessions  that  you  already  have  to 
accomplish  his  desired  ends  and  to  avoid 
vour  criticism.  In  the  language  of  Brother 
b.  E.  Hasey,  "Who  struck  the  first  blow?" 
At  one  Division  meeting  you  vote  to  send 
him  to  the  Grand  Division,  and  at  the  next 
one  you  condemn  him  for  going.  My  idea 
is  for  him  to  remain  near  by  in  handy 
touch  with  the  head  officials,  and  let  the 
local  chairman  and  the  rank  and  file  take 
care  of  the  field  work.  You  suggest  that 
he  should  write  oftener,  at  least  once  a 
month.  I  suggest  the  same  thing  to  you, 
write  to  your  general  chairman  of  every 
irregularity  that  may  come  up  in  regard 
to  your  agreement  with  the  company,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  agitation,  but  as  a  defense 
for  him  to  have  as  a  lever  in  adjusting  dif- 
ficulties that  may  arise,  for  the  material 
that  you  furnish  him  with  is  all  that  he 
has  to  work  with.  He  may  set  a  day  to 
meet  the  officials  on  some  important  work 
of  the  Order  (important  with  us),  but  the 
officials  may  conclude  that  they  want  to  go 
fishinu:;  all  he  can  do  is  to  comply  and 
then  be  censured  for  it. 

'Not  until  he  has  more  authority  (which 
we  have  the  power  to  give)  should  we  pick 
at  the  mote  in  his  eye  and  leave  the  beam 
in  ours.  Roundy. 


Boston,  Mass. 

It  has  been  said,  "Incorporate  yourself." 
How  are  you  going  to  incorporate  with- 
out money?  What  are  your  assets?  A 
western  railroad  has  sent  a  bulletin  to 
each  of  its  employes,  asking  each  employee 
to  (figuratively)  incorporate  himself  at  a 
capital  in  accordance  with  his  salary  from 
the  road  and  make  himself  as  valuable  as 
other  investments  represented  by  like  capi- 
tal. Among  other  things,  the  bulletin  says : 
"Select  your  food  with  care.    Treat  your 


body  decently;  upon  it  depends  your 
strength  and  sanity.  Above  all,  feed  your 
mind.  Read,  study,  and  observe.  Like  the 
engine,  you  can't  do  your  work  unless  you 
stay  on  the  rails  and  keep  where  the  boss 
can  find  you  (no  decent  man  runs  or  hides 
away  from  a  decent  boss).  Just  remem- 
ber that  no  call  boy  ever  found  an  engine 
in  a  saloon,  dive,  or  other  place  of  that 
sort." 

We  are  more  impressed  than  ever  at 
conditions  in  our  own  land  and  in  foreign 
lands.  To  speak  plainly,  conditions  are 
"rotten."  Brothers  of  the  O.  R.  C,  we 
might  just  as  well  tell  the  truth.  Some- 
thing is  teetotally  wrong.  If  the  fruit  is 
bad  and  very  little  of  it,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  soil  and  the  tree. 
Brothers,  we  want  to  see  our  United 
States  prosperous;  it  can't  be  done  with 
poor  soil,  bad  trees,  and  rotten  fruit. 

We  can't  help  but  feel  that  our  different 
railroad  managers  are  sad  and  almost  dis- 
couraged at  the  way  things  are  and  have 
been  going.  We  feel  like  saying,  for  (jod's 
sake,  for  family's  sake,  country's  sake  and 
company's  sake,  also  our  own  sake,  get  to- 
gether on  a  common  platform,  see  things 
as  they  are,  adjust  them,  and  work  for  the 
interest  of  all.  By  casting  selfish  motives 
aside  I  think,  Mr.  Manager  and  Mr.  Rank 
and  File,  we  can  solve  this  problem  of 
unrest. 

Official  brethren  and  rank  and  file  breth- 
ren, let's  have  an  old-fashioned  revival. 
Sing  songs  of  peace  and  praise,  giving  in 
our  testimony  with  glad  greetings.  For  a 
while  let's  be  saints  and  not  sinners;  as 
the  good  work  goes  on  we  will  all  be  regu- 
lar Moody-and-Sankey  Gideon-banders.  If 
any  railroad  was  run  upon  lines  we  are 
trying  to  express,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  legislatures,  and  the  public 
would  say,  "Keep  out  of  the  other  fellow's 
territory.  We  want  him  to  have  all  there  is 
in  it."  As  conductors  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  our  own  line,  we  don't  want 
to  see  another  line  built  into  our  territory. 
If  there  is  any  building  to  be  done  we 
want  our  own  line  to  do  the  building.  If 
new  trains  are  to  be  put  on  we  want  them 
upon  our  own  tracks.  Let's  boom  our  own 
property.  Get  the  business  and  keep  it. 
Let's  call  it  one  big  household.  The  scrip- 
tures say,  "He  that  neglects  his  own  house- 
hold is  worse  than  an  infidel."  Let's  wake 
up  to  our  opportunity  and  all  sing  that  old 
revival  song.  "Blessed  be  the  tie  that 
binds,"  not  in  hatred,  but  in  love.  Love 
for  fellow  workman  and  love  for  work.  In 
a  nutshell,  the  whole  thing  is  summed  up 
in  the  one  word,  love.  Faith  in  one  an- 
other. Hope  for  the  best,  and  love  the 
propelling  power.  These  three  with  work 
and  you  have  a  four-track  line  that  beats 
the  world.  Let's  make  our  line  that  beau- 
tiful big  main  line.  C.  E.  Graves. 
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Montgomery,  Ala. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  after  a 
stiff  legal  fight  Brother  Paul  Johnson's 
murderer  was  recently  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor.  On  account  of  the  defendant's 
wealth  and  influence  it  was  thought  that  a 
conviction  would  be  hard  to  secure,  so  we 
should  feel  much  gratification  over  the 
verdict  of  the  jury. 

Division  No.  98  wishes  to  thank  all  of 
those  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Boland  at  our  solicitation.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  matter  can  be  finally  disposed  of 
all  interested  parties  will  be  notified  and  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  all  remittances 
mailed.  R.  R  MoRRnx. 


doubt  this  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held  in  our  section,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  our  city  it 
was  made  one  of  the  gatherings  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Every  one  who  attended  the 
meeting  gave  us  to  understand  that  the 
different  committees  who  had  charge  did 
their  duties  and  did  them  well.      X.I.  X. 


Springfield,  111. 

Division  No.  206  is  still  on  the  upgrade. 
At  our  last  regular  meeting  we  had  a  very 
fair  attendance;  took  in  two  members  and 
acted  on  another  for  the  next  regular 
meeting. 

Our  great  union  meeting  of  February 
26-29,  under  the  auspices  of  the  O.  R.  C, 
B.  of  R.  T.,  B.  of  L.  E.  and  B.  of  L.  F. 
&  E.,  was  a  grand  affair  and  also  a  great 
success.  But  one  thing  was  missing,  and 
that  was  a  grand  officer  of  some  of  the 
different  organizations.  Brother  Morris- 
sey  (past  grand  master  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.) 
was  on  deck^  and  he  was  a  great  attraction 
to  the  meetmg.  Oh,  how  we  missed  and 
how  we  longed  for  our  president  or  one 
of  our  vice-presidents  to  be  with  us; 
nevertheless,  we  were  represented  in  good 
form.  At  our  banquet,  which  was  served 
at  the  New  Leland  hotel,  nearly  400  plates 
were  spread  and  Brother  Carroll  of  Divi- 
sion 79  responded  for  our  president.  The 
Ladies*  Auxiliaries  of  the  four  orders  were 
well  represented  by  some  of  their  grand 
officers,  and  they  had  a  great  many  visit- 
ing members  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th 
the  governor  gave  a  grand  reception  at  the 
mansion;  on  the  27th  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  four  orders  was  held  at  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Tem0le  and  matters  of  legislation 
were  discussed  and  action  taken ;  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  gave  the 
visitors  a  trolley  ride  about  the  city,  visit- 
ing the  Lincoln  monument,  watch  factory 
and  Lincoln's  home.  On  the  28th,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Auxiliaries  gave  the  ladies 
a  fine  reception  in  the  beautiful  sun  parlor 
of  the  New  Leland  hotel,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mrs.  (Governor)  Dineen  and 
Mrs.  (ex-Governor)  Yates  entertained  the 
visitors  with  a  banquet.  In  the  evening 
the  grand  banquet  was  served.  The  meet- 
ing ended  with  a  grand  ball  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  29th,  which  was  well  attended, 
and  dancing  did  not  cease  until  3  o'clock 
on    the    morning    of    March  1.      Without 


The  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act 

At  the  meeting  of  Atlanta  Division  No. 
180,  Sunday,  March  3,  considerable  dis- 
cussion was  indulged  in  relative  to  the 
"Employers*  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,"  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  congress. 

In  opening  the  discussion  one  of  our 
brothers  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  bill, 
but  afterward  admitted  he  had  spoken 
hastily  and  without  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the 
movement  behind  the  bill,  and  who  shall 
be  the  principal  beneficiaries  under  its 
terms,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  our 
president  know  these  things^  believing  that 
he  would  not  support  the  bill  if  he  did. 

In  order  that  I  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, I  want  to  state  that  for  fivt  years 
I  have  been  a  claim  agent  on  one  of  the 
largest  trunk  lines  leading  out  from  At- 
lanta, and  that  during  the  last  three  years 
of  that  time  I  had  control  of  five  hundred 
miles  of  that  line,  and  all  cases  of  injury 
of  any  character  occurring  in  my  territory 
came  directly  under  my  observation  and 
handling,  and  in  that  way  I  learned  the 
"other  side"  and  can  speak  on  the  subject 
advisedly.  Aside  from  this,  I  wish  to  say 
to  my  brothers  that  I  have  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  which,  because  of  ill 
health,  I  was  forced  to  abandon  several 
years  ago  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

Now  to  make  a  brief  statement:  The 
bill  is  FULL  OF  HOLES  and  lays  wide 
open  the  gate  for  attack.  In  its  present 
shape  the  railroads  will  not  attack  it, — 
why?  Because  it  is  a  good  thing  and  they 
want  it.  Our  members  who  favor  the  bill 
say,  "It  is  a  splendid  bill,  except  that  the 
compensation  is  too  small,  but  we  will  ac- 
cept it  as  it  is  and  at  another  congress 
cure  this  by  haying  the  compensation  in- 
creased." This  is  vour  great  error,  and  is 
one  of  the  "holes*'  to  which  I  allude.  If 
any  attempt  to  increase  the  amount  is 
made,  the  railroads  will  first  make  a  fight 
to  prevent  the  increase,  and  if  unsuccess- 
ful, will,  as  soon  as  granted,  attack  the 
bill  on  its  constitutionality,  pleading  a  de- 
nial of  the  "due  process  of  law**  which  is 
enjoined  upon  congress  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Suppose,  then, 
the  bill  was  defeated,  what  would  be  the 
result?  The  present  law,  "The  Master's 
Liability  Act,"  which  I  shall  touch  upon 
more   fully  later   on,  would   be   abolished 
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upon  passage  of  the  "Compensation  Act," 
and  if  the  railroads  were  successful  in  de- 
feating the  bill  when  it  failed  to  favor 
them,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  enact 
other  laws  to  supply  the  wants,  and  the 
railroads  would  exercise  every  effort  to 
restore  the  old  "fellow  servant,"  the  "as- 
sumption of  risk,"  and  the  "contributory 
negligence"  acts,  which,  in  many  of  our 
states,  have  been  dead  issues  for  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Claim  Agents  held  at  Hotel  Pat- 
ten, Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  25,  26  and 
27,  1910,  Mr.  Frank  V.  Whiting,  claims  at- 
torney for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  company,  asked  this 
question:  "Are  we  not  in  this  country 
rapidly  drawing  to  the  point  where  com- 
pensation, or  damages,  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  all  injuries  caused  in  the  indus- 
trial and  transportation  fields  through  neg- 
ligence? In  other  words,  must  we  not  con- 
cede that  the  defenses  of  'fellow  servant,' 
'assumed  risk,*  and  'contributory  negli- 
gence' are  not  only  rapidly,  but  lawfully 
being  swept  away? 

"We  have  gradually  seen  the  defense  of 
'fellow  servant*  narrowed  so  far  as  cor- 
porations are  concerned,  and  broadened  in 
its  application  to  workmen,  until  in  some 
states,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
hazardous  part  of  the  railway  business,  not 
a  vestige  remains.  Likewise  the  defense 
of  'assumed  risk*  has  been  partially  taken 
away  and  we  are  now  testing  a  federal  law 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  abolishes  the  doc- 
trine of  'contributory  negligence.' " 

This,  of  itself,  my  brothers,  clearly  ex- 
poses the  "man  behind  the  gun." 

It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  this  bill 
is  the  work  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  one  word  has  been  said  as  to  the  au- 
thors or  agitators. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Daim  Agents  held  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  in  May,  1910,  above  referred 
to,  this  matter  was  one  of  the  principal 
measures;  it  was  then  that  the  question 
•  was  agitated  and  the  railroads  have  fol- 
lowed it  closely  ever  since. 

Now  in  dealing  with  the  bill,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to*  a  few  things:  It  pro- 
vides 50  per  cent  of  the  workingman's  pay, 
based,  as  a  maximum,  on  $100  per  month, 
with  no  allowance  for  the  first  fourteen 
days.  It  also  requires  written  notice  to 
be  given  the  employer  within  thirty  days, 
but  upon  certain  conditions  the  time  may 
be  extended  to  ninety  days,  and  upon  fail- 
ure to  give  that  written  notice  the  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  com- 
pensation unless,  in  cases  where  the  injury 
has  resulted  in  the  absence  from  work  of 
the  employer  for  at  least  two  days,  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  within  such  period  of 
thirty    days     such     employer    had     actual 


knowledge  of  the  injury  or  death.  Does 
not  this  leave  an  opening  for  dispute? 
How  are  you  going  to  show  that  the  em- 
ployer had  this  knowledge?  The  bill  fiir- 
ther  provides  for  a  trial  by  jury  in  dis- 
puted cases,  but  says  further  you  shall 
"proceed  to  enforce  the  claim  for  compen- 
sation under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
Can  you  recover  any  more  than  the  Act 
itself  allows?  And  who  is  to  pay  your 
lawyer^s  fees?  Are  we  going  to  have 
smooth  sailing  under  this  Act?  Are  not 
the  railroads  going  to  inquire  into  every 
case,  and  will  not  the  same  ground  of  con- 
tention arise,  that  will  bring  about  a  trial 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  little  pit- 
tance allowed  under  the  bill,  as  now 
causes  the  "volume  of  litigation"  the  rail- 
roads say  will  be  done  away  with?  Think 
the  matter  over  well  before  you  act. 

In  my  experience  as  claim  agent,  the 
rule  on  the  line  I  represented  was  to  pay 
the  men  their  lost  time  in  cases  of  liabil- 
ity, where  the  injury  resulted  in  partial 
disability  merely,  and  in  cases  of  perma- 
nent disability,  to  make  the  best  settlement 
possible;  but  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
liability  to  only  pay  $1.  Medical  attention 
always  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.  During  the  three  years  of  my 
experience,  95  per  cent  of  the  cases  oc- 
curring on  my  territory  were  cases  of 
liability,  and  of  the  95  per  cent  not  over 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  found  their  way  into 
the  courts.  The  non-liability  cases  more 
often  got  into  the  hands  of  lawyers  than 
did  the  liability  cases,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  of  this  character  the  lawyers 
made  good  their  work  by  getting  a  settle- 
ment without  suit,  or  by  getting  a  healthy 
verdict  by  a  jury  after  suit  was  filed,  and 
in  this  way  taught  the  railroads  they  were 
not  as  free  from  liability  as  they  imagined. 

In  the  petty  cases,  cases  of  non-liability, 
if  settlement  was  made  for  $1,  the  em- 
ployee was  just  $1  ahead  of  the  amount 
he  would  receive  under  the  "Compensation 
Act,"  for  the  reason  that  such  disability 
hardly  exceeded  fourteen  days,  for  which 
the  "Act"  pays  nothing. 

At  the  Division  meeting  mentioned 
above,  Brother  J.  A.  Dodson,  paid  chair- 
man for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railway,  in 
support  of  the  bill  called  attention  to  a 
settlement  he  aided  a  brother  to  make. 
The  case  was  like  this:  The  brother,  a 
conductor  of  a  local  freight  train,  entered 
a  check  car  in  his  train,  loaded  with  fur- 
niture; the  car  had  been  loaded  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  he  said,  and  some  one  in  load- 
ing the  car  either  placed  or  carelessly  al- 
lowed to  be  left  on  the  car  floor  a  large 
niece  of  paper  which  covered  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  and  this  brother,  not  knowing  the 
hole  was  there,  stepped  on  the  paper,  fell 
through  the  hole  and  broke  his  leg;  that 
when   he   got   well   his   leg    was    crooked. 
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This  brother's  lost  time  figured  up  to  $450, 
which  covered  ninety-two  days,  and  the 
settlement  was  made  for  $1,000  and  the 
brother  was  allowed  to  hold  his  position. 
Now,  then,  under  the  Compensation  Act, 
the  brother  would  receive,  for  ninety-two 
days*  lost  time,  nothing  for  the  first  four- 
teen days  and  $60  per  month  for  the  re- 
maining seventy-eight  days,  or  two  months 
and  three-fifths,  a  total  of  $130.  If  the 
road  was  not  liable  in  this  case,  it  would 
not  have  paid  the  thousand  dollars  and 
have  kept  this  brother  in  its  service. 

Right  here  let  me  quote  the  federal  Mas- 
ter's Liability  Act:  "That  every  common 
carrier  by  railroad  while  engaged  in  com- 
merce between  any  of  the  several  states 
or  territories,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to 
any  person  suffering  injury  while  he  is 
employed  by  such  carrier  in  such  com- 
merce, or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  em- 
ployee, for  such  injury  or  death  resulting 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of 
any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  employees 
of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect 
or  insufficiency,  due  to  its  negligence  in 
its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery, 
tra<ik,  roadbed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or 
other  equipment." 

It  might  be  said  this  could  be  met  with 
the  defense  that  the  injured  party  was 
puilty  of  "contributory  negligence,"  or  had 
"assumed  the  risk,"  or  that  the  defect  in 
the  machinery  was  a  "latent  defect"  and 
therefore  the  defendant  was  not  liable,  but 
this  Act  docs  not  stop  here,  and  in  going 
farther  you  will  see  that  it  makes  the  ac- 
cident a  question  for  the  jury,  and  as  we 
read  on  we  will  see  how  little  good  such 
pleadings  may  do.  The  next  paragraph 
reads : 

"That  in  all  actions  hereafter  brought 
against  any  such  common  carrier  by  rail- 
road under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  to  an  emplovec,  or  where 
such  injuries  have  resulted  in  his  death,  the 
FACT  THAT  THE  EMPLOYER  MAY 
HAVE  BEEN  GUILTY  OF  CONTRIB- 
UTORY NEGLIGENCE  SHALL  NOT 
BAR  A  RECOVERY,  but  the  damages 
shall  be  diminished  by  the  jury  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  negligence  attribu- 
table to  such  employee.  Provided,  That 
no  such  employee  who  may  be  injured  or 
killed  shall  be  held  to  have  been  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence  in  any  case  where 
the  violation  by  such  common  carrier  of 
any  statute  enacted  for  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees contributed  to  the  injury  or  death 
of  such  employee." 

Does  this  not  destroy  the  "contributory 
negligence"  feature?  Now  for  the  next 
paragraph : 

"That  in  any  action  brought  against  any 
common  carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to   recover 


damages  for  injuries  to,  or  the  death  of, 
any  of  its  employees,  such  employee  shall 
NOT  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of 
his  employment  in  any  case  where  the  vio- 
lation by  such  common  carrier  of  any  stat- 
ute enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees 
contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such 
employee." 

Does  this  not  destroy  the  "assumption 
of  risk"  feature?     Now  next: 

"That  any  contract,  rule,  regulation,  or 
device  whatsoever,  the  purpose  or  intent 
of  which  shall  be  to  enable  any  common 
carrier  to  exempt  itself  from  any  liability 
enacted  bv  this  Act,  shall  to  that  extent 
be  VOID." 

Does  this  not  kill  any  contract,  rule, 
regulation,  or  device  whatsoever,  the  em- 
ployer may  make  with  the  employee  to 
deprive  the  employee  of  his  rights  in  con- 
sideration  of  employment? 

This  Act  was  enacted  by  congress  in 
1908,  and  stood  a  severe  test  made  by  the 
railroads,  attacking  its  constitutionality 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  1910-1911,  and  why  not  hold 
onto  it?  Why  allow  the  railroads  to  run 
oyer  us  with  a  bill  that  takes  away  our 
civil  liberties?  Is  not  the  life  of  an  em- 
ployee who  is  killed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  valuable  under  the  mortality 
table  as  the  life  of  any  other  person? 

To  be  constitutional,  the  "Compensa- 
tion Act"  must  be  a  permissive  act,  the 
benefit  of  which  an  employee  may  accept 
or  reject,  and  if  it  is  permissive,  the  rail- 
roads do  not  want  it,  for  the  reason  that 
they  want  to  deny  an  employee  his  com- 
mon-law remedies. 

The  bill  is  favorable  to  the  common 
laborer  who  never  earns  more  than  $25  a 
month,  provided  the  injury  to  him  results 
only  in  partial  disability,  but  beyond  that 
I  fail  to  see  where  it  does  even  that  class 
of  labor  any  good. 

Where  the  disability  is  permanent,  the 
bill  provides  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid 
monthly,  but  if  you  read  it  carefully  you 
will  observe  that  should  the  injured  per- 
son accept  employment  of  any  kind,  his 
allowance  is  cut  down  accordingly  and 
only  the  difference  between  that  which  he 
earns  and  the  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
him ;  therefore  what  incentive  would  there 
be  for  a  man  to  work?  And  would  not 
this  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  a  man 
from  working?  Therefore,  what  good  is 
accomplished  by  forcing  a  permanently 
disabled  man  to  remain  idle? 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  special  message  to  congress,  advocated 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  three  objections  which  he  says 
might  be  raised  and  can  be  met,  but  his 
advice  in  defense  of  the  bill  as  against  at- 
tack is  weak  and  I  dare  say  would  not 
stand  the  test  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States. 
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I  would  like  to  write  more  at  this  time 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  fear  I  might  take 
up  too  much  space  in  the  Conductor,  so 
will  continue  the  matter  in  the  next  issue, 
and  in  closing  I  think  I  can  safely  say  At- 
lanta Division  180,  to  a  man,  is  opposed 
to  the  bill,  and  we  ask  that  all  Divisions 
join  us  in  urging  our  president  to  defend 
our  rights  by  fighting  to  kill  the  bill. 

W.    S.    COBURN. 

Member  Division  180. 


Chicago,  111. 

Happening  to  be  in  Indianapolis  during 
the  meeting  of  our  Eastern  Association 
last  fall,  and  on  the  day  when  Mr.  D.  L. 
Cease,  editor  of  the  Railroad  Trainmen, 
made  his  talk  to  the  association  on  the 
proposed  law  known  as  the  Liability  and 
Compensation  Law,  I  was  permitted  to  sit 
in  the  meeting  room  of  the  association  and 
listen  to  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Cease  and 
the  discussion  which  followed.  I  at  that 
time  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not 
in  favor  of  such  a  law,  and  since  reading 
the  proposed  law  as  formulated  by  the 
commission  and  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Conductor,  my  views 
on  the  question  have  been  strengthened 
and  I  feel  that  the  proposition  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  understood  by 
our  membership  before  it  is  endorsed  and 
before  any  assistance  is  extended  by  us  in 
support  of  the  measure.  While  I  realize 
that  I  am  not  qualified  to  properly  criti- 
cise and  point  out  the  bad  features  of  the 
proposed  law,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
make  an  effort  and  do  so  with  the  hope 
that  if  I  should  produce  something  which 
would  seem  to  you  worth  space  in  our 
magazine,  it  may  attract  attention  and  lead 
to  a  discussion  which  will  result  in  some 
good. 

While  in  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis  I 
heard  several  thrusts  or  slighting  remarks 
about  the  relief  departments  such,  as  are 
maintained  by  a  few  of  the  large  railway 
systems,  but  did  not  hear  any  rea- 
sons given  as  to  why  these  departments 
are  objectionable. 

I  am  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
company,  and  have  been  for  four  years  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  our  Re- 
lief Department,  and  feel  competent  to 
point  out  some  of  the  good  features  of  the 
departments  and  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
why  the  Relief  Department  is  oreferab^e 
to  the  proposed  compensation  law.  as  a 
means  of  taking:  care  of  disabled  ern- 
ployees.  I  do  this  for  the  reason  that  if 
this  liability  and  compensation  proposition 
becomes  an  enacted  law  it  will  interfere 
with  and  probably  destrov  our  relief  de- 
partments, which  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  many  thousands  of  employees 
of  the  railways  which  maintain  such 
departments. 


As  to  the  proposed  law,  I  am  opposed 
to  it  primarily  because  it  is  un-American 
and  contrary  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  great  govern- 
ment is  founded,  namely,  equal  rights  to 
all  and  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  appeal 
to  our  courts  for  the  adjustment  of  any 
wrong.  This  proposition  will  destroy 
these  rights  for  a  large  number  of  us  if  it 
should  become  a  law.  Again,  I  object  to  it 
for  the  reason  that  it  proposes  to  fix  a 
value  upon  the  life  of  an  employee  or  his 
services,  as  though  he  were  a  horse  or  a 
piece  of  machinery  who  would  never  be- 
come of  any  greater  value,  and  fixes  the 
arnount  at  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
minimum,  then  proposes  to  dole  it  out  in 
small  installments  which,  while  they  last, 
may  serve  to  keep  him  or  his  dependents 
from  actual  want  during  the  time  they  are 
receiving  payments,  but  will,  after  they 
cease,  leave  the  recipients  without  any- 
thing and  in  all  probability  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  when  they  began  to  receive  the 
payments. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  more  pref- 
erable, if  a  fixed  amount  is  to  be  paid,  that 
it  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  in  order  that  an 
investment  can  be  made  in  a  home  or  a 
business  and  thereby  do  some  permanent 
good. 

There  are  more  cases  of  disablement 
through  sickness  among  railway  employees 
than  through  injuries,  the  primary  cause 
being  generally  traceable  to  exposure  or 
other  conditions  of  employment,  yet  this 
proposed  law  does  not  provide  any  relief 
for  such  cases. 

The  principal  -argument  advanced  in 
favor  of  this  law  is  that  it  will  eliminate 
the  expense  that  is  necessarv  in  litigation 
and  prevent  unscrupulous  lawyers  from 
claiming  the  lion's  share  of  money  recov- 
ered in  damage  cases.  If  it  were  true  that 
this  would  be  the  result,  this  would  be  one 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  it;  but  the 
proposed  law  provides  that  a  committee 
may  be  appointed  by  the  employer,  to 
whom  claims  are  to  be  presented,  and  if 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  a  claim  is 
not  satisfactorily  adjusted,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  an  adjuster,  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts,  who,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  be  classed  as  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  new  kind  of  judge,  and  as  there 
will  no  doubt  be  numerous  contests  under 
Section  6  of  the  law  and  for  many  other 
reasons,  it  will  be  quite  as  necessarv  for 
an  employee  to  secure  counsel  in  order  to 
have  his  case  properlv  handled,  for  the 
reason  that  but  few  of  the  employees  are 
competent  to  properly  conduct  their  own 
cases.  This  will  undoubtedly  create  an  ex- 
pense in  the  adjustment  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  cases. 

Since  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision  of  an   adjuster,    it    can   readily  be 
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seen  how  a  dishonest  or  easily  influenced 
adjuster  may  do  a  great  injustice  to  either 
side.  While  it  is  true  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  of  recovery  of  damages  by  law  the 
larger  portion  of  the  amount  recovered  is 
consumed  by  lawyers*  fees,  the  claimants, 
however,  are  largely  to  blame,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  use  good  judgment 
and  persist  in  allowing  themselves  to  be 
guided  entirely  by  some  ambulance  chaser. 
All  of  our  railways  employ  the  best  legal 
talent  obtainable,  who  are  able,  after  in- 
vestigating a  case,  to  determine  if  there  is 
any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  company 
or  not,  and  almost  invariably  propose  a 
settlement  where  liability  is  shown;  gen- 
erally on  the  basis  of  the  amount  allow- 
able by  law  minus  the  cost  of  court  pro- 
ceedings and  lawyers*  fees.  The  lawyers 
who  represent  claimants  almost  invariably 
discourage  such  settlement  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  more  money  in  it  for  them  if 
the  case  is  allowed  to  come  to  a  suit.  This 
means  less  money  for  the  claimant. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  if  this  prop- 
osition should  become  a  law,  while  it  might 
not  add  to  the  expense  of  operation  of  our 
railways,  it  will  create  an  excuse  for  claims 
of  increased  expense,  and  if  it  should 
create  an  added  expense  the  employee  will 
surely  have  it  to  pay,  either  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  or  refusal  to  advance  where 
an  advance  is  due. 

What  I  will  say  about  relief  departments 
will  be  based  upon  what  I  know  about  the 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  company. 
Lines  West,  and  I  believe  that  all  other 
railways  operate  their  relief  under  about 
the  same  regulations. 

A  member  determines  for  himself  what 
he  will  receive  in  case  of  disability  or 
death,  limited  to  the  highest  class  which 
his  earnings  will  entitle  him  to  carry. 
When  disabled  by  accident  his  relief  pay- 
ments begin  at  once.  There  is  no  four- 
teen days  intervening  in  his  case.  In  dis- 
ability by  sickness,  six  days  must  inter- 
vene before  he  receives  benefits.  It  is 
readily  seen,  by  one  who  will  think,  why 
this  is  necessary. 

If  a  member  is  permanently  disabled  he 
receives  full  benefit  for  fifty-two  weeks 
and  half  rate  benefits  thereafter  as  long 
as  he  lives.  The  lines  west  of  Pittsburg 
are  now  paying  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  on  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are 
a  God-send,  being  their  only  means  of 
support.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  in- 
surance association,  fraternal  or  otherwise, 
that  is  doing  this. 

Another  feature  in  favor  of  the  relief 
department  is  that  it  eliminates  the  need 
for  the  frequent  passing  around  of  the  hat 
for  contributions  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
some  fellow  employee,  and  an  employee  re- 
ceiving benefits  does  not  feel  that  he  is  an 


object  of  charity  or  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  get  down  on  his  knees  before  some 
committee  or  an  adjuster  in  order  to  have 
them  determine  what  he  shall  have.  He 
knows  what  he  has  provided  for  and  re- 
ceives it  as  regularly  as  if  it  were  wages. 

If  a  member  dies  his  beneficiary  receives 
the  death  benefit  in  full,  in  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  after  the  death.  While  the  de- 
partment is  supported  largely  bv  the  con- 
tributions of  its  members,  the  company 
pays  all  operating  expenses,  amounting  to 
approximately  $135,000  per  year,  and  in 
addition  to  that  agrees  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  which  may  occur  in  funds  neces- 
sary to  pay  all  claims.  This,  you  will  see, 
gives  us  a  substantial  and  reliable  protec- 
tion. We  have  no  paid  agents  or  any  one 
in  connection  with  the  department  except 
those  absolutely  necessary  to  properly 
operate  it. 

We  have  now  about  forty-seven  thou- 
sand members  on  the  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burg and  nearly  twice  that  number  on  the 
lines  east  I  have  no  doubt  that  fully  25 
per  cent  of  these  members  are  men  who 
have  reached  an  age  where  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  secure  in- 
surance in  any  other  concern.  It  is  easily 
seen  what  a  great  hardship  will  be  imposed 
upon  a  large  number  of  men  if  a  law 
should  be  passed  which  would  destroy  our 
relief  department.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
adverse  legislation,  such  as  threatens  the 
earning  capacity  of  our  railways  and 
threatens  the  lives  of  our  relief  and  pen- 
sion departments,  be  discontinued  and 
railways  be  given  the  same  opportunity  to 
operate  that  other  large  business  concerns 
are  enjoying  without  being  continually 
hampered  by  legislation  or  threatened 
legislation,  we,  employees,  will  surely  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby,  for  I  am  assured 
that  there  will  be  improvements  in  both 
our  relief  and  our  pension  departments  as 
soon  as  our  company  can  see  that  they  will 
not  be  interfered  with  by  law. 

Will  sav  in  conclusion  that  if  the  rail- 
way employees  throughout  the  country 
would  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
lief department  plan  as  a  means  for  taking 
care  of  disabled  employees,  they  would  se- 
cure a  much  better  and  more  Satisfactory 
plan  for  doing  so  than  is  provided  for  in 
the  proposed  liability  and  compensation 
law,  and  would  not  lose  any  of  their  rights 
as  American  citizens.  O.  Irvin. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

I  would  like  to  ask  every  member  of 
this  or  any  other  organization  to  read 
very  carefully  the  bill  now  before  congress 
dealing  with  fixing  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  employer  in  all  cases  of  personal  in- 
jury to  the  employee.  There  are  some 
features  of  this  bill  that,  if  put  in  effect, 
would,  in   my  judgment,   seriously  impair 
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the  right  of  any  American  citizen  to  carry 
his  troubles  to  the  courts  in  any  case  of 
personal  injury.  I  also  understand  this 
applies  to  the  employer  as  well,  which  in 
itself  is  fair,  but  the  question  arises  who 
will  be  the  gainer  in  the  end.  Another 
feature  I  do  not  like  is  the  period  pay- 
ments. I  think  the  beneficiary  should  be 
the  judge  of  whether  the  money  would  be 
worth  more  to  him  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
installments.  We  all  understand  that,  un- 
fortunately, we  have  some  brothers  who 
would  probably  let  this  money  slip  through 
their  fingers,  but  for  goodness  sake  do  not 
allow  any  one  to  create  the  idea  that  the 
average  railroad  man  is  not  capable  of 
taking  care  of  a  paltry  sum  of  this  kind.  I 
hope  that  the  class  of  men  who  need  re- 
strictions of  this  kind  are  hopelessly  in  the 
minority,  at  least  among  the  conductors. 

The  big  corporations  will  be  the  gainers 
in  their  dealings  with  the  men  who  are 
working  for  the  low  wages,  such  as  sec- 
tion men  and  common  laborers,  as  the 
one-half  of  their  wages  distributed  through 
a  period  of  four  years  and  then  be  forever 
done  with  the  injured  one  would  be  like 
sending  out  and  buying  a  quarter's  worth 
of  stamps.  If  you  will  notice,  the  foreign- 
ers are  being  educated  in  the  matter  of 
suing  for  damages  and,  in  many  cases,  are 
collecting  them,  too,  which  fact,  I  think,  is 
what  is  causing  these  big  companies  and 
employers  of  labor  to  look  with  more  or 
less  favor  on  this  bill ;  and  I  think  that 
when  we  as  railway  organizations  are 
asked  to  cheapen  the  price  we  have  always 
asked  for  any  part  or  parts  of  our  bodies 
by  accepting  a  fixed  sum  (T,  for  one,  never 
want  to  sec  the  day  when  the  courts  of 
this  or  any  other  country  are  barred  to 
any  brother,  denying  him  the  right  to  lay 
his  case  before  a  jury  of  his  peers  when 
he  has  lost  during  the  performance  of  his 
duty  any  part  of  the  body  given  to  him  by 
his  Maker),  I  think  the  sky  should  be  the 
jimit  to  what  sum  of  money  he  should  get 
in  part  payment  therefor. 

The  relief,  as  operated  by  some  com- 
panies, has  its  friends,  as  it  carries  with 
it  sick  benefits,  and  among  our  older  men 
I  hear  some  regrets  being  expressed  in  the 
belief  that  the  relief  is  doomed  by  this 
contemplated  law.  It  is  my  belief  that  if 
the  bill  passes,  leaving  it  optional  with  the 
injured  party  whether  he  accepts  the  price 
fixed  or  relinquishes  his  right  to  such  price 
and  put  his  matter  in  the  courts,  that  it 
could  do  no  real  harm  to  our  members. 
But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  the 
lawyers;  a  good  place  for  some  of  them 
would  be  on  the  head  end  of  some  of  these 
eicrhtv-car  trains  which  are  operated  in  this 
territory  with  two  engines  to  shovel  down 
coal  for.  T  believe  the  first  thing  some  of 
them  would  do  would  be  to  look  up  the 
law  to  see  if  these  kind    of    trains  were 


constitutional  or  not;  or  they  might  help 
us  to  get  an  injunction  put  on  them,  which 
I  believe  is  the  only  way  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  these  kind  of  trains. 

W.  T.  Saul. 


East  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

All  Divisions  being  well  launched  into 
the  new  year  with  their  respective  official 
staffs,  realize  by  now  the  effect  of  the 
changes  mkde  in  their  laws  by  the  last 
Grand  Division;  and,  no  doubt,  some  are 
beginning  to  question  the  wisdom,  or  lack 
of  it,  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  certain 
amendments  apparently  for  no  other  or 
better  reason  than  that  some  other  organ- 
ization had  the  same  law  or  provision  for 
a  number  of  years. 

One  of  the  changes  affecting  all  Divi- 
sions— ^most  vitally  the  smaller  ones — is 
that  of  Section  2  of  the  statutes,  whereby 
one  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
any  other  railway  labor  organization  can- 
not hold  any  office  in  any  Division  of  the 
O.  R.  C.  I  presume  every  Division  of  like 
and  smaller  size  had  the  same  experience 
as  No.  386  in  filling  their  offices.  We  were 
sorely  put  to  it  to  find  material  for  all 
the  offices.  Not  because  of  lack  of  ability 
— we  had  plenty  of  timber — ^but  because  of 
non-availability.  There  were  few  eligibles 
who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  at- 
tend meetings  near  as  often  as  officers 
should.  Many  of  the  incumbents  were 
pressed  into  double  service,  or  more — in- 
deed "yours  truly"  is  now  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  four  elective  offices — not  be- 
cause of  ability,  however,  but  because  of 
availability — which  forces  a  quorum  at  al- 
most every  meeting  composed  of  the  same 
set  of  officers.  I  would  like  to  hear  how 
other  Divisions  are  doing  under  the  new 
regime. 

"Uncle  Dudley"  takes  issue  with  me  in 
the  March  Conductor  in  regard  to  the  Em- 
plovers*  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation bill  lately  presented  before  congress. 
There  is  really  little  at  issue  between  us, 
as  the  objections  he  names  are  identically 
the  same  features  that  meet  with  my  dis- 
approval. I  am  not  in  favor  of  its  passage 
as  drafted,  and  as  a  committeeman  from 
my  Division,  in  mass  meetings  of  the 
brotherhoods  in  my  community,  I  opposed 
the  objectionable  features  of  Sections  8 
to  II,  inclusive;  favoring  the  elimination 
of  Section  12,  substituting  therefor  a  pro- 
vision that  subject  matter  pertinent  thereto 
be  left  to  the  province  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  T  also  favored 
the  revision  of  Sections  20  and  21  raising 
the  standard  of  amount  and  duration  of 
pavments. 

Still,  in  its  entirety,  subject  to  future 
chanjres  and  amendments,  the  bill  as  a  law 
would  be  preferable  to  any  present  state 
or  national  law  of  which  I  know,  and  no 
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doubt  it  will  become  so,  practically  as 
drafted  by  the  commission. 

Of  course,  $4,800,  the  maximum  amount 
collectible,  looks  rather  small  and  inade- 
quate to  the  man  to  whom  a  large  judg- 
ment would  appeal,  but  -when  considering 
that  statistics  prove  that  only  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  amounts  of  these  judgments 
ever  reach  the  injured  persons  or  their  de- 
pendents, is  it  not  far  better  that  every 
injured  person,  or  the  dependents  of  those 
killed,  should  be  remunerated  in  a  sum 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  that  now  obtained 
by  perhaps  one  in  a  hundred  or  so? 

Cases  are  comparatively  few — even  in 
the  great  state  of  Texas,  with  all  its  ad- 
mirable laws — where  the  net  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  plaintiff  from  the  largest 
judgment  under  present  laws  would  equal 
the  amounts  provided  in  like  cases  under 
the  proposed  bill. 

Texas  is  a  great  state,  and  has  the  repu- 
tation of  having  the  best  laws  in  the  land 
for  the  protection  of  workmen  in  railway 
service;  yet  some  of  the  most  notable 
cases  wherein  large  judgments  have  been 
rendered  in  suits  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  have  been  those  where  the 
"crook"  deliberately  connives  at  his  own 
accident  by  tampering  with  the  equipment 
he  is  to  use,  sometimes  sustaining  slight  or 
no  injury,  and  by  the  salvage  of  broken  or 
defective  parts  for  evidence  in  court  is  en- 
abled to  hoodwink  the  judge  and  jury  to 
the  tune  and  extent  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  then  sink  into  oblivion,  to  bob  up 
at  some  other  place,  under  another  name, 
and  work  the  same  game  over  again. 
There  have  been  cases  of  this  kind  in  al- 
most every  state,  'tis  true,  but  most  notably 
so  in  Texas;  and  I  can't  consider  that 
nullifying  such  laws  by  replacing  them 
with  better  ones  would  be  working  a  hard- 
ship upon  any  honorable  workingman. 

T  would  suggest  that  "Uncle  Dudley." 
and  every  conductor  for  that  matter,  ob- 
tain, throuf^h  his  coni?ressman,  Senate  Pub. 
Doc.  338.  Vols.  1  and  2,  which  are  in  them- 
selves a  liberal  library  of  information,  giv- 
innr  all  the  "hearings"  before  the  commis- 
sion, together  with  a  draft  of  the  bill,  the 
commission's  report  on  the  sarne,  and  the 
President's  message  submitting  it  to 
congress.  W.  A.  Sharp. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Governor  Earl  Brewer,  of  our  sister 
s^ate,  Mississippi,  has  shown  bv  his  actions 
his  attitude  towards  the  brotherhoods  in 
not  only  being  a  champion  for,  but  an 
active  worker  for  any  legislation  that  is 
favorable  to  the  great  mass  of  wage  earn- 
ers who  daily  toil  on  the  great  trunk  lines 
that  traverse  his  state.  His  latest  good 
^«'ork,  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  as  an  or- 
ganization, is  to  appoint  three  of  our  mem- 


bers to  positions  on  his  staff  as  majors, 
and  Brothers  William  Wood  and  Ollie  A. 
Harrison  of  Canton  and  Brother  Jeff  Wil- 
liams (Division  175)  of  Charleston,  Miss., 
are  the  highly  honored  appointees.  Divi- 
sion 175  feels  keenly  the  compliment  be- 
stowed on  our  members  and  will  ever  hold 
the  governor  in  grateful  remembrance. 

March  5  the  joint  committees  of  the  O. 
R.  C.  and  B.  R.  T.  •f9r  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  met  with  the  officers  of  the 
company,  and  after  a  five  days*  conference 
signed  a  new  schedule,  effective  March  10, 
1912.  While  it  is  true  that  we  did  not  get 
all  we  asked  for,  we  got  all  there  was  to 
be  given  out  at  that  time.  Increased  pay 
on  a  number  of  runs,  and  a  readjustment 
and  pooling  of  all  runs  out  of  Memphis 
was  one  good  thing  the  passenger  brothers 
received.  In  freight  service  we  secured 
terminal  overtime,  pay  for  loading  com- 
pany material,  running  for  coal  and  water, 
and  a  great  many  improved  working  con- 
ditions that  will  materially  benefit  our 
freight  brothers  both  in  point  of  finances 
and  convenience.  No  general  committee 
has  as  yet  succeeded  in  securing  a  contract 
that  suited  everybody — this  committee  did 
not,  nor  did  it  expect  to,  either.  No  doubt 
they  will  be  unjustly  criticised  for  failure 
to  get  everything  on  the  jump ;  but  be  that 
as^  may,  the  committee,  in  our  opinion, 
acted  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned and  did  the  best  they  could  under 
the  circumstances.  For  Brothers  Rogers 
and  McCleish  of  the  O.  R.  C.  I  can  onlv 
say  words  of  praise,  and  to  Brother  S.  J. 
Fusich  of  Lodge  347,  B.  of  R.  T.,  who 
was  of  great  service  and  benefit  to  us  by 
reason  of  his  good  sense  and  sound  ad- 
vice, we  think  the  Order  is  under  great 
obligations  for  the  interest  he  manifested 
and  the  assistance  rendered  during  the  en- 
tire meeting.  The  new  schedule  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  chairmen  in  a 
few  days,  and  will  be  furnished  all  mem- 
bers of  both  organizations.  We  trust  that 
after  our  men  become  acquainted  with  the 
many  changes  and  different  rules  and 
rpfrulations,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  them 
all. 

Our  new  roster  of  members  and  time- 
table No.  27,  effective  March  1,  is  out  and 
in  the  hands  of  our  members.  Glad  to 
know  this  work  of  art  comes  from  the 
plant  of  Brother  George  A.  Robinson,  a 
member  of  our  Division.  We  believe  in 
patronizing  home  industries.' 

For  the  past  three  months  our  brothers 
in  freight  service  on  the  Y.  &  M.  V.  have 
been  kent  coming  and  going  dav  and  night 
by  reason  of  an  embiriro  occasioned  by  the 
zero  weather  in  the  North.  So  heavy  was 
the  rush  that  the  Memphis  division  had  to 
borrow  three  crews  and  engines  from  the 
Vicksburg  district.  The  Frisco  people  also 
have  more  business  than  they  can  handle. 
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I  am  told.  Our  prospects  for  the  future 
look  good  at  present,  and  we  hope  to  see 
a  steady,  substantial  business  all  the  year 
and  all  hands  at  work.  V.  R.  Byrd. 


Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

I  have  read  a  number  of  the  contribu- 
tions in  the  February  Conductor  and  all 
are  good  and  interesting.  Yet  none  have 
appealed  to  me  as  forcibly  as  the  letter 
from  Division  44,  and  it  does  seem  that  it 
should  appeal  to  all  members  of  our  Order. 
These  brothers  bring  to  our  attention  ques- 
tions of  great  importance,  questions  that 
we  fear  our  Order  has  overlooked  too 
long.  Here  we  are,  with  the  situation  in  a 
nutshell:  Grand  Division  meeting  every 
two  years  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  practically  no  relief  to 
our  membership,  and  a  little  more  added 
to  each  brother's  annual  assessments.  We 
have  our  aged  brother,  whose  appeals  for 
assistance  are  continually  before  us,  and 
as  yet  we  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
give  them  the  relief  that  they  justly  de- 
serve. As  our  brothers  of  Division  44 
have  said,  "All  we  can  do  is  to  sympathize 
with  them  and  pass  on  ;**  but  it  is  not  sym- 
pathy they  most  need;  it  is  real  assistance 
that  will  help  them  to  fight  the  battles  of 
life  that  they  need  more  than  anything 
else.  Now,  then,  shall  we  continue  this 
pleasure  trip  at  the  present  rating  and  al- 
low our  membership  to  relax  for  the  sake 
of  priving  a  few  brothers  a  good  time?  Or 
shall  we  cut  it  out  and  make  it  every  four 
years  and  apply  the  money  saved  to  the 
relief  of  our  membership?  It  is  for  the 
rank  and  file,  the  "power  behind  the 
throne,"  to  say  if  a  change  shall  be  made 
along  these  lines  or  not. 

Regarding  field  officers  (grand  officers), 
if  there  is  one  thing  that  we  do  badly 
need,  it  is  more  grand  officers.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  we  cannot  do  without 
them;  the  success  of  future  adjustments 
of  our  differences  between  the  railwav  of- 
ficials will  depend  mainlv  upon  the  ability 
of  the  field  officers.  If  you  believe  we 
should  have  more  such  men,  then  help  get 
them.  This  is  a  question  we  should  de- 
bate, not  only  through  the  Conductor,  but 
in  our  Division  meetines  also,  and  if  proo- 
erly  considered  and  put  into  operation,  will 
do  more  to  strengthen  and  build  up  our 
membership  than  anything  we  could  do.  In 
this  move  we  see  relief  for  the  aped 
brother,  more  field  officers,  and  eventually 
the  abolishing  of  the  age  limit  now  placed 
on  thousands  of  conductors,  who  only  ask 
that  the  "bars  be  let  down"  and  thev  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  If  we  would  suc- 
ceed in  future  as  we  have  in  the  past  we 
must  have^  men  with  wide  experience  and 
ability  available  at  all  times,  and  to  do  this 
we  must  begin  to  curtail  expenses  in  every 
way  possible,  and  if  by  holding  our  Grand 


Division  meetings  every  four  years  and 
cutting  down  the  number  of  delegates  to 
the  Grand  Division  meetings  can  be  done 
with  justice  to  all  our  membership,  by  all 
means  it  should  be  done.  We  feel  that  all 
fair-minded  brothers  will  see  the  point  and 
concur  in  such  a  move.  Thus  let  us  reason 
together  so  that  when  our  next  Grand 
Division  meets  we  will  be  ready  to  make 
the  change  and  be  in  a  position  to  put  men 
in  the  field  who  will  yield  us  tenfold  the 
service  that  is  realized  under  the  present 
plan. 

The  conditions  now  confronting  our  peo- 
ple in  train  service,  as  well  as  employees 
in  other  branches  of  railway  service,  are 
such  that  should  stir  the  most  indolent  to 
a  full  realization  of  what  is  before  the 
man  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  railway  corporations  of  our  country 
are  combating  their  employees  from  every 
quarter,  continually  increasing  their  bur- 
den and  responsibility.  The  man  in  train 
service  finds  himself  confronted  with  the 
hundred-car  engine.  Will  it  stop  at  one 
hundred  cars  as  the  limit?  Not  by  any 
means ;  the  end  is  not  vet  in  sight,  and  not 
liable  to  be  until  the  emplovee  wakes  up  to 
a  realization  of  these  conditions.  We  find 
employees  who  have  given  their  life's  serv- 
ice to  their  company  now  in  many  places 
being  ordered  out  of  their  little  homes 
and  away  from  life-long  friends  to  take  up 
quarters  in  newly  established  terminals 
having  desolate  surroundings.  These  mon- 
ster engines  and  new  terminals  mean  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  the  railway 
companies,  while  for  the  emplovee  it  means 
sacrifice  on  every  hand,  sacrifice  of  home. 
Sacrifice  of  society,  sacrifice  of  schools  for 
their  children,  to  take  up  quarters  out  in 
the  wilds,  there  to  begin  life  anew.  If 
all  this  is  necessary,  the  employee  who  has 
ijiven  his  best  service  that  these  changes 
be  made  possible  asks  to  be  considered  and 
reimbursed  for  every  sacrifice.  The  em- 
ployees have  been  the  strong  arm  of 
the  railways  of  this  country  and  have  con- 
tributed more  to  its  success  than  all  the 
millions  put  into  it  could  ever  have  done, 
and  no  one  knows  this  more  fully  than  the 
railway  officials.  The  emoloyees  will  be 
found  reasonable  and  conservative  in  the 
adiustn^ert  of  all  conditions  if  the  railway 
mana^^ements  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, but  the  emoloyees  feel  that  they  have 
too  much  invested  in  this  business  to  be 
driven  out  of  home  into  such  unfavorable 
conditions  without  due  consideration  of 
their  welfare.  H.  A.  Cau.aiiam. 


Norristown,  Pa. 

When  I  look  over  our  broad  land  and 
think  of  the  thousands  of  widows  and 
fatherless  children  that  have  been  helped 
and  aided  by  our  mutual  benefit  depart- 
ment  who   would   otherwise  have   become 
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objects  of  charity,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
and  feeling  thankful  that  I  have  become 
affiliated  with  an  organization  of  this  kind, 
having  for  its  motto  Fidelity,  Justice  and 
Charity.  When  we  think  of  our  brothers 
who  have  from  time  to  time  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  were  looking  for 
work,  of  the  numerous  cases  where  they 
met  some  of  the  good  brothers  of  our  or- 
ganization who  extended  the  helping  hand 
and  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  aided 
and  assisted  them  until  they  had  secured 
employment  and  could  support  themselves 
and  their  loved  ones,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  our  Order  has  done  more  for  the  up- 
lifting of  our  members  than  anything  else 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  by  so  large  a 
body  of  men. 

In  times  gone  by  the  railroad  man  was 
looked  upon  as  being  an  undesirable  char- 
acter. A  man  of  this  kind,  if  he  succeeds 
in  joining  the  Order,  will  immediately  be 
shown  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  the  hand 
of  true  fellowship  will  be  extended  to  him 
and  every  effort  made  to  reform  him  and 
make  him  a  good  member  of  society;  but 
after  every  effort  has  been  made  and  he 
shows  no  intention  of  reforming  or  trying 
to  do  right,  we  simply  drop  him,  as  we 
have  no  use  for  a  man  of  this  kind  in  our 
organization.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
it  is  seldom  we  have  to  do  this,  as  the  good 
influence  that  is  extended  around  the  man 
very  often  changes  his  manner  of  living 
and  makes  him  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful 
member  of  society. 

A  great  many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Order  as  a  labor  organization  will 
keep  the  members  con.stantly  in  strife  and 
discord  with  the  various  railroad  manage- 
ments. Such  is  not  the  case.  We  are  a 
conservative  organization  and  do  not  use 
the  strike  ballot  except  as  a  last  resort. 
After  every  honorable  means  has  been  used 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  declare  a 
strike,  we  have  a  protective  fund  that  is 
second  to  none;  it  has  always  been  found 
sufficient  to  remove  all  suffering  from  the 
men  involved  until  a  settlement  has  been 
completed. 

I  have  watched  the  rise  and  fall  of  sev- 
eral labor  organizations  in  my  life  and  I 
am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  greatest 
enemy  we  have  to  combat  with,  and  that 
has  proven  to  be  the  downfall  of  several 
organizations,  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
members  at  large.  I  have  always  claimed 
that  next  to  a  workingman's  home  comes 
his  organization,  and  that  he  should  at- 
tend all  meetings  and  keep  himself  posted 
and  a<;sist  in  any  way  possible  to  further 
the  advancement  of  any  movement  that  is 
being  enacted.  In  times  gone  bv.  if  a  man 
made  enough  money  to  keep  the  wolf  of 
huneer  from  his  door,  it  was  about  all  he 
could  do,  and  the  work  ^yas  hard  and  dan- 
gerous.   At  the  present  time,  thanks  to  our 


grand  organization,  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  at  least  good  living  wages.  Some 
of  our  members  may  possibly  have  become 
indifferent  to  all  this,  and  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  to  these  members 
that  I  wish  to  write  these  words  of  warn- 
ing. We  have  our  committees  of  adjust- 
ment, who  go  before  the  managements 
with  the  rates  that  are  proposed  by  the 
men  they  represent;  and  as  we  are  all  to 
be  equally  benefited  we  should  all  be 
equally  interested.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  railroad  managers  who  are  paid 
to  operate  the  roads  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  everv' 
right  to  fulfill  the  duties  that  they  are  paid 
for.  Now,  then,  the  committees  should 
know  by  the  action  of  the  entire  body  of 
men  they  represent  that  they  have  their 
full  support  and  sanction,  and  not,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  few  who  sometimes  at- 
tend the  meetings. 

I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  to  our 
relief  fund,  and  to  make  a  suggestion  that 
after  reading  this  you  make  a  study  of  any 
organization  in  the  world  and  see  if  you 
can  find  anything  that  will  equal  it.  We 
have  about  50,000  members  and  we  each 
pay  an  assessment  of  $3  per  year,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $150,000  per  year.  This 
fund  is  expended  for  the  use  of  our  poor 
and  disabled  conductors  and  their  families. 
While  it  is  possible  that  a  great  many  of 
us  will  never  get  anything  from  this  fund, 
yet  what  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  think  that 
we  are  a  party  to  the  elimination  of  untold 
suffering  to  some  of  our  members  who 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  by  misfortune 
or  other  causes.  Take  this  to  yourselves 
and  think  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were 
poor,  old  and  maimed,  and  had  a  family 
depending  on  you,  no  employment  and 
could  not  do  it  if  you  had,  nothing  but 
starvation  facing  you,  when  along  comes 
assistance  from  our  relief  fund  to  take  care 
of  you  and  your  family,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  agree  with  me  and  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  grandest  works  that  is  being 
enacted  in  the  world  today.  I,  as  an  in- 
dividual, feel  that  it  is  the  best  $3  that  I 
spend  in  the  entire  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  showing  you  that  our  Order  is 
doing  good  and  hope  that  you  will  join  me 
in  saying  "God  bless  our  Order  and  may 
it  forever  prosper,  and  may  we  ever  be 
members  of  this  grand  organization,  and 
may  the  principles  of  fidelity,  justice  and 
charity  be  with  us."  Isaac  J.  Vercoe. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Those  who  have  been  successful  may 
condemn  one  who  has  not  been  a  success, 
by  no  fault  of  his  and,  possibly,  because 
his  brother  who  could  have  aided  him 
(when  it  was  his  duty  as  a  brother  to  do 
so)  in  a  way  that  would  have  changed  his 
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way  of  living  and  of  spending  his  time,  pos- 
sibly would  have  broadened  his  mind 
whereby  he  could  have  had  bettered  him- 
self in  the  future.  Where  one  is  success- 
ful, there  are  many  who  are  not,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  banded  together  to  follow 
our  obligations  to  "aid  and  assist." 

It  is  very  noticeable  the  progress  of  our 
brothers  in  the  past  few  years,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
enlightenment  is  due  principally  to  the 
betterment  of  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  other  conditions.  The  rail- 
way companies  have  established  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  buildings  for  the  use  of  their  employees, 
and  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  advance 
himself,  and  he  must  do  so  if  he  passes  the 
examinations  that  are  now  in  force.  A 
bright,  intelligent  applicant  has  a  much 
better  prospect  of  passing  (even  with  a 
slight  defect  of  sight  or  hearing)  than  ortfe 
who  has  not  informed  himself  with  the 
present  opportunities  at  his  command. 

The  better  equipped  you  are  to  handle 
the  company's  business,  the  more  interest 
they  have  in  you. 

So  it  is  in  our  Order.  If  you  take  the 
interest  you  should  and  give  your  Division 
your  support  at  its  meetings,  there  would 
be  less  feelings  of  discontent ;  you  may  ex- 
pect just  such  conditions  so  long  as  a  few 
only  are  interested.  If  you  ask  why  your 
general  chairman  has  not  done 'thus  and  so 
for  you,  ask  yourself  what  support  you 
have  given  him.  Come  to  the  Division 
meetings  and  hear  what  is  taking  place  all 
over  the  country.  Do  not  depend  on  what 
you  hear  in  some  flag  shanty  or  terminal 
boarding  house  and  then  conclude  that 
your  general  chairman  is  having  a  soft 
snap  and  ask  him  to  give  an  account  of 
each  day's  business  done;  if  you  do,  you 
are  asking  of  him  what  you  would  hesi- 
tate to  do  if  in  his  position.  There  are 
problems  that  face  one  who  holds  such  a 
position  that  are  very  hard  to  give  to  each 
individual,  that  which  gives  satisfaction  to 
all.  The  general  chairman  I  do  not  envy, 
but  he  has  my  sympathy,  and  what  is  done 
for  me  will  be  appreciated. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  Brother  E.  C. 
Shreve,  who  lost  his  wife  very  suddenly, 
after  only  a  few  days*  illness. 

Brothers,  do  you  realize  what  a  help  you 
can  be  to  your  brother,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Division  room?  The  assistance  given 
to  your  sick  brothers  and  their  families  by 
even  a  visit  shows  the  spirit  of  one's  feel- 
ing toward  one  another.  The  assistance 
you  can  render  your  secretary  in  fulfilling 
his  duties,  makes  his  burdens  lighter  and 
you  a  more  contented  member.  Remem- 
ber, brothers,  those  who  wait  for  the  secre- 
tary to  make  him  good  are  working  a  hard- 
ship upon  themselves  as  well  as  others; 
promptness  on  your  part  means  success. 

Do  you  realize  that    we  are  dependent 


one  on  another  as  well  as  on  ourselves? 
The  selfish  man  who  thinks  he  is  entirely 
on  his  own  resources  is  being  helped  every 
day  by  his  brother,  but  he  gives  credit  only 
to  himself;  so  when  you  have  a  grievance, 
remember  your  brother  is  called  upon  to 
aid  you. 

It  will  not  be  long  until  you  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  a  delegate  to  the  next 
Grand  Division.  Do  you  want  to  see  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  for  a  few 
to  have  a  good  time?  When  the  time 
comes  for  your  delegate  to  try  to  get  the 
floor  to  put  a  motion  before  the  house  for 
the  protection  of  the  unfortunate  and  hear 
the  points  of  order,  pro  and  con,  what  is 
usually  the  result?  "Nothing  doing."  We 
have  among  us  a  few  statesmen  and  ora- 
tors who  are  well  versed  in  the  law  and 
parliamentary  rules.  If  you  are  a  delegate 
to  represent  a  body  and  are  to  do  them 
justice,  you  must  be  informed  and  know 
how  to  hold  the  floor,  or  your  measure 
will  never  go  through ;  that  is  what  you 
have  to  contend  with  at  the  Grand  Division 
meetings.  Cut  out  the  Grand  Division 
meetings  and  get  at  a  more  sensible  way 
of  spending  our  money  and  helping  our 
needy  old  brothers.  If  you  want  a  pleasure 
trip,  ask  for  a  leave  of  absence  and  get 
your  transportation  through  your  superin- 
tendent, and  do  not  ask  your  poor  brother 
to  help  you  on  your  vacations. 

Remember  that  you  are  helping  your- 
selves when  you  are  legislating  for  your 
older  brother.  Youth  comes  but  once,  but 
how  many  realize  that  old  age  creeps'  in 
while  you  are  sleeping?  The  money  that 
is  spent  for  a  few  Grand  Division  meetings 
would  build  us  a  nice  office  building  some- 
where; let  it  be  at  Cedar  Rapids  if  no 
other  place  is  better  suited,  but  get  our 
thinkers  at  work  and  do  something  besides 
spending  a  fortune  every  two  years  for  no 
actual  good  to  us. 

We  should  have  owned  a  home  several 
years  ago  and  stopped  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  rental.  We  are  better  able  to  own 
a  home  than  many  other  fraternal  orders 
which  have  built. 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut, 
brothers.  Come,  all  hands  at  the  wheel, 
and  let  us  move  this  heavily  laden  van 
to  a  stone  foundation,  where  our  burdens 
will  be  more  easily  cared  for. 

C.  E.  Warren. 


Goodland,  Kan. 

It  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  we  are 
called  upon  to  elect  delegates  to  the  next 
Grand  Division  meeting  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
that  event  by  discussion  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Conductor,  and  at  Division 
meetings. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  up  our  Order 
as  a  workingmen's  organization,  and  not  a 
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politicians',  we  must  begin  to  enact  laws 
that  will  give  to  the  majority  the  right  to 
say  what  those  laws  shall  be,  and  so  long 
as  we  try  to  work  under  the  present  laws 
we  cannot  make  the  changes  that  I  believe 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Order 
think  we  ought  to  have. 

I  believe  that  by  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall  we  can  accomplish  what 
is  desired  in  the  way  of  making  new  laws 
and  enforcing  them. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
our  laws  are  not  being  administered  fairly 
by  our  grand  officers.  It  is  an  expression 
of  a  desire  to  forever  remove  temptation 
from  their  pathway. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  Division,  the 
members  of  which  are  in  favor  of  progres- 
sion, require  of  all  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice of  delegate ,  to  the  Grand  Division  a 
pledge  to  vote  for  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall.  When  we  have  those 
amendments  added  to  our  laws  we  can  then 
get  whatever  laws  the  majority  desire. 

If  a  request  from  ten  per  cent  of  the 
Divisions  would  initiate  an  amendment  that 
would  be  referred  to  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  membership,  it  seems  that  we  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  make  our  laws 
what  they  ought  to  be  for  a  bodv  of  work- 
ingmen  who  now  have  to  depend  on  a 
minority  to  handle  their  business. 

Why  should  not  some  of  our  Grand 
Division  meetings  be  held  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids?   Make  it  unanimous.       J.  T.  Joyce. 


stay  here,  for  some  of  them  have  been 
here  since  the  road  was  built  and  are  still 
young  looking  men.  Long  Horn. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Thomas  Hume  Division  596  was  organ- 
ized July  30,  1911,  by  Brother  Arthur  of 
Denison,  Tex.  He  organized  with  thirty- 
two  charter  members  and  we  now  have 
forty-one,  with  good  prospects  for  several 
more.  I  believe  we  have  the  best  little 
Division  in  the  Lone  Star  state,  a  bunch  of 
rustlers  for  the  Division's  good.  We  meet 
twice  a  month  with  from  ten  to  fifteen 
present,  so  you  can  see  that  is  almost  half 
of  our  membership. 

Business  is  pretty  good  on  the  I.  &  G.  N. 
and  it  is  now  about  time  for  the  "steak 
and  onions,"  as  we  call  it,  to  begin 
moving. 

We  have  just  signed  up  our  new  con- 
tract (crot  about  all  we  went  after),  with 
but  little  trouble,  as  we  had  Brother  Cur- 
tis to  assist  our  adjustment  committee. 

If  any  of  the  brothers  ever  come  to  the 
Alamo  City  thev  should  not  forget  to  come 
and  visit  our  Division  and  we  will  assure 
them  a  warm  welcome. 

Just  a  few  words  to  the  brothers  who 
may  be  looking  for  work:  There  isn't 
much  show  for  a  man  to  get  a  job  running 
on  the  I.  &  G.  N.,  as  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  brakemen  have  been  promoted,  but 
there  may  be  a  few  jobs  braking  during 
the   spring  rush,   for  the  men  "shore"  do 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Division  139  is  rolling  on  with  a  good 
attendance.  As  business  is  dull  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  engines,  the  boys  have 
ample  time  to  attend  Division  meetings. 

I  have  read  letters  from  different 
brothers,  and  any  reference  I  may  make  to 
same  is  not  in  the  form  of  criticism,  and 
I  hope  will  not  be  taken  as  such.  Brother 
W.  B.  W.  touched  my  heart  when  he  spoke 
of  the  boys  twenty  years  ago.  When  we 
were  steamboating  our  way  over  the  roads 
in  twenty-four  hours — if  we  could — only  to 
meet  the  call  boy  on  our  arrival  at  the  ter- 
minal and  told  to  sien  a  book  that  our 
train  was  ready  on  No.  1.  As  he  says, 
they  are  referred  to  as  "old  fogy  days;" 
but  how  many  are  handling  trains  with 
patent  couplers  and  air  brakes  that  could 
steer  one  of  these  trains  down  a  hill  at  this 
day  and  time  and  stop  in  the  district  near 
the  foot  of  one  of  our  mountains?  Still, 
let  one  of  these  old-timers  come  along 
minus  a  finger  or  two  and  the  trainmaster 
will  look  at  him  and  sav,  "You're  too  old, 
cannot  pass  the  medical  examination; 
you've  been  a  good  old  wagon,  but  you're 
about  broke  down." 

In  Baltimore,  Brother  H.  N.  Geary's 
men  are  not  like  ours,  for  when  our  men 
who  can  get  in  139  are  eligible  you'll  find 
their  application.  Did  you  ever  try  a  con- 
tract to  hire  one  conductor  and  promote 
two  brakemen?  That  will  bring  him 
around  O.  K.  as  well  as  doing  something 
for  the  old  conductor.  It  will  also  be  pen- 
sioning the  old  conductor  unless  he  is  dis- 
abled. They  don't  draw  the  age  limit  on 
superintendents  and  trainmasters,  and  not 
very  closely  on  engineers.  Then  tell  me 
why  the  age  limit  is  so  closely  drawn  on 
conductors. 

There  are  roads  now  in  this  country 
that  are  reaping  the  reward  of  promoting 
dispatchers  and  agents  to  positions  of 
trainmaster  and  superintendent.  It  is  just 
as  easy  for  me  to  show  an  ooer^tor  how 
to  take  a  31  or  19  order  as  it  is  for  a  dis- 
patcher to  show  me  how  to  make  up  a 
train  or  put  a  car  on  the  track  or  run  a 
train  in  any  form.  I  have  seen  some  dis- 
patchers, however,  who  stayed  long  enough 
to  learn  the  work  and,  later,  made  good 
officials  after  practically  serving  their  ap- 
prenticeship as  brakemen  and  conductors, 
thereby  costing  some  one  something  and, 
in  some  instances,  great  has  been  the  cost; 
though  when  you  find  one  of  these  officials 
who  will  stand  off  and  look  wise  until  he 
learns  the  trade,  then  you  find  him  all 
O.  K.  However,  I  have  had  some  in- 
experienced officials  around  me  in  clearing 
up  wrecks  that  was  very  difficult  in  keeping 
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them  out  of  the  way  and  to  keep  them 
from  being  killed. 

Brother  J.  B.  G.  of  Pittsburg  is  correct 
in  regard  to  every  member's  reading  the 
Conductor.  We  should  read  and  study  it 
and  learn  wherein  we  stand. 

Brother  C.  E.  W.  of  Indianapolis  uttered 
a  parable  when  he  spoke  of  legislating 
while  you  can,  as  age  will  surely  catch  you, 
so  prepare  for  same  by  legislating  to  profit 
yourself  in  your  old  age ;  also,  brother,  it  is 
well  for  you  to  think  of  legislating  for 
your  soul's  welfare,  as  death  is  sure  to 
come. 

I  cannot  agree  with  W.  L.  T.  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  as  to  Mr.  Kellogg.  I  believe 
with  him  that  we  have  reached  our  high- 
est point  as  to  wages,  though  I  hope  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  much  easier  to  run  a  train  today 
with  modern  equipments  and  four  times 
the  tonnage,  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago 
with  the  hand  brake  and  links  and  pins  and 
not  even  the  brake  on  the  engine.  I  know 
of  some  conductors  ifot  long  since  who  ac- 
tually asked  that  their  trains  be  checked 
up  at  terminals  for  them  and  their  wheel 
report  made  out,  relieving  the  conductor 
of  the  responsibility  of  this  duty.  This  al- 
most took  my  breath.  Their  excuse  was 
that  they  could  not  check  up  a  train  in  the 
thirty  minutes  allowed  them,  forgetting  the 
fact  that  if  they  could  not  check  up  in 
thirty  minutes  possibly  they  could  in  one 
hour,  if  not  in  two  hours,  putting  same  on 
their  delay  report.  As  for  me,  I  would 
want  to  check  my  train  for  my  own  con- 
venience and  protection.  I  want  to  know 
the  condition  of  my  seals,  doors,  and  posi- 
tion of  cars  in  my  ^rain ;  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve if  this  grievance  had  been  taken  up 
before  a  superintendent  who  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  conductor,  he  would 
have  treated  it  as  a  joke.  However,  had 
he  not  had  the  required  experience  (as 
some  superintendents  have  not),  he  might 
possibly  agree  to  let  the  yard  clerk  check 
up  trains  and  seals  for  conductors. 

After  running  passenger  trains  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  I  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  out  and  went  back  on  freight  trains, 
running  same  four  years.  Am  now  back 
on  a  passenger  train  again,  but  I  am  still 
looking  for  one  of  the  old-time  tough  trips 
we  used  to  have  on  freight  trains,  as 
handling  a  freight  train  at  this  day  and 
time  is  like  getting  money  from  home 
without  asking  for  it.  Flat  Wheel. 


Seymour,  Ind. 

So  many  really  good  articles  in  the  Janu- 
ary and  February  numbers  of  the  Con- 
ductor that  to  mention  any  particular  one 
as  the  best  would  be  hard  to  do,  and  be- 
sides, its  author  might  be  inclined  to  get 
chesty,  on  account  of  praise,  as  in  the  case 
of  some    corporations    which    figure    that 


praise  as  a  whole  spoils  employees  and  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
little  something  coming  yet  from  them. 
While  upon  that  subject  we  mention  an 
idea  as  advanced  by  one  who  is  closely  in 
touch  with  the  handling  of  men  in  a  large 
concern,  and  who  says  "the  employee  is  en- 
titled to  just  the  same  courtesy  that  the 
employer  naturally  expects  extended  to 
him  by  the  employee,  and  if  good  treat- 
ment spoils  men,  such  men  are  a  detriment 
to  the  service  and  should  be  weeded  out" 

Good  wages,  poor  wages,  "snaps"  and 
hardships,  good  and  bad  treatment,  and  the 
different  phases  of  human  nature  all  enter 
into  the  conditions  of  workingmen  as  fac- 
tors or  component  parts;  and  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  men.  To  enumer- 
ate them  would  be.  an  impossibility,  for, 
like  the  new  words,  new  ideas  and  new 
rules,  their  name  is  legion. 

It  has  been  said  that  organization  is  the 
ruination  of  men  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  strife,  disobedience,  unreasonable  de- 
mands, etc.,  and  while  it  is  probable  that 
some  unscrupulous  members  of  all  organ- 
izations have  aimed  to  get  the  best  of 
everything  and  build  up  or  sustain  an 
otherwise  bad  reputation,  yet  this  condition 
will  be  found  in  all  fraternities  and  in  all 
churches ;  so  it  behooves  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  do  right,  to  first  line  himself  up 
(unless  he  has  the  attributes  and  qualifica- 
tions of  an  exemplary  man),  and  then,  by 
his  daily  life  and  advice,  aid  in  remedying 
existing  evils.  "With  malice  toward  none 
and  charity  foi'  all,"  if  posted  inside  our 
hats,  and  referred  to  many  times  each  day, 
and  contemplation  given  the  words  that 
they  deserve,  many  hearts  would  be  glad- 
dened and  less  bickering  and  contamina- 
tion of  character  would  be  indulged  in. 

All  men  are  not  bom  bad,  neither  are  all 
born  as  fault-finders.  Environments  are  in 
a  great  measure  the  controlling  cause.  It 
does  seem  a  bit  hard  to  do  right  when  the 
world  seems  to  be  against  one,  yet  this 
idea  is,  largely,  just  an  idea,  for  the  world 
as  a  whole  is  just  and  square,  and  to  the 
man  who  is  struggling  for  the  right  and 
for  the  pure  and  for  the  true,  success  is 
always  his  in  one  grand  victory,  whether 
apparent  to  an  observer  or  not,  and  that 
victory  is  his  conscience  telling  him  that  he 
is  doing  his  best. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  expression  a  man 
ever  made  is,  "I  had  no  encouragement," 
which  of  itself  expresses  his  weakness,  and 
at  the  same  time  tells  him  that  he  is  weak ; 
and  when  one  begins  to  look  around  for 
some  one  to  pat  him  on  the  back  he  is  in 
need  of  a  little  self-encouragement,  which 
is  always  available  if  the  right  course  is 
adopted. 

When  we  begin  to  slide  down  the  scale 
of  morality  we  attribute  it  to  "no  one  to 
help  me,"  and  when  our  appetite  craves  a 
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stimulant,  or  we  imagine  it  does,  we  say, 
"we  are  feeling  so  bum,"  and  so  it  goes, 
for  wherever  the  inclination  exists  there  we 
will  find  excuses  for  falling,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  be  stronger. 

Speaking  of  environments,  or  influence 
of  our  associates,  recalls  the  words  of  a 
large,  husky,  healthy  man  with  a  good 
position  on  one  of  our  railroads,  who  re- 
cited in  a  testimony  meeting  that  it  was 
awful  hard  to  do  right  when  surrounded 
by  such  men  as  he  had  to  mingle  with  in 
his  daily  life  and  work.  Today,  we  might 
say  he  did  find  it  too  hard,  for  he  docs  not 
now  make  the  same  profession  as  to  re- 
ligion that  he  then  did;  but  in  justice 
might  we  not  say  that  the  inclination  was 
there  to  do  wrong,  and,  naturally,  the  lack 
of  something  to  prompt  him  to  do  right 
was  in  error?  The  association  of  railroad 
men  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  life,  as  relates  to  bad  influence,  for  his , 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  a  blessing  that 
all  do  not  enjoy,  was  manifest  to  help  him. 
The  men  were  and  have  been  the  cause  of 
all  his  prosperity — ^for  where  will  you  find 
more  whole-souled  men  than  compose  the 
ranks  of  trainmen,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
do  right  and  live  in  our  families  right 
when  employed  on  a  railroad,  as  if  we  were 
engaged  m  the  ministry. 

In  every  man  bom  there  exists  a  little 
grain  of  good,  and  whether  that  grain  is 
productive  of  more  good  rests  with  him, 
and  if  we  are  always  looking  for  some  one 
to  help  us,  others  are  being  neglected  whom 
we  should  try  to  help. 

Try  as  hard  as  we  may,  contention  will 
exist,  if  only  in  a  modified  form,  in  our 
various  organizations,  and  yet,  after  ail,  a 
good  legitimate  kicker  is  many  times  the 
life  of  a  Division;  but  withal  we  should  be 
considerate  and  if  we  would  all  remember 
to  be  thoughtful  how  many  wounds  could 
be  healed.  Life  is  made  up  of  little  mis- 
takes, and  the  sacrifices  that  we  are 
oftimes  called  upon  to  make  are  jewels  to 
us  in  the  end  and  only  tend  to  make  us 
stronger,  living  as  men  should,  not  alone 
for  ourselves,  but  for  those  who  daily 
share  their  part  in  our  hazardous  calling. 

Our  boys  in  limited  numbers  are  up  in 
Baltimore,  doing  some  hard  work  in  the 
way  of  negotiating,  and  Division  301  is  still 
prosperous.  H.  S.  M. 


Conservation  pf  Human  Life 

According  to  an  article  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  February  25,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad  has  demonstrated 
that  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  on  railroads  are  avoidable  and 
unnecessary.  If  the  figures  given  in  this 
article  are  authentic  it  is  well  nigh  crim- 
inal on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  iny  road 
that  neglects  to  follow  the  example  of  the 


B.  &  O.  in  inaugurating  a  j^an  productive 
of  such  desirable  results.  The  World  Al- 
manac gives  the  number  of  casualties  on 
railways  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  as  160,555  (1039& 
killed  and  150,159  injured). 

Granting  the  figures  in  this  article  to  be 
correct,  the  adoption  of  the  "safety-first *'^ 
plan  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country 
means  the  reduction  of  the  above  figures 
to  2,221  killed  and  9,989  injured.  In  these 
days  of  employers*  liability  acts,  the  rail- 
roads can  well  afford  to  study  these  figures 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy — suppos- 
ing their  ofi^cials  to  be  so  utterly  devoid  of 
sympathy  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  humane  side 
of  them,  which  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge. I  feel  (juite  sure  that  every 
railroad  official  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  rank  and  file,  can  be  interested  in  this 
matter  if  it  is  t2^en  up  in  the  right  man- 
ner. Let  us  hear  from  the  brothers,  espe- 
cially those  employed  on  the  B.  &  O.,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  to  start  something. 
Surely  any  plan  for  the  safeguarding  of 
human  life  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  if  the  figures  quoted  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  even  approximately  correct  the 
railroads  should  lose  no  time  in  adopting 
a  plan  so  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

While  we  are  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
brothers  on  this  important  matter,  I  would 
suggest  that  members  all  over  the  country 
bring  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  their  of- 
ficials with  a  view  to  making  it  a  national 
affair.  Consider  what  an  eighty  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  would 
mean  to  the  insurance  departments  of  the 
railroad  organizations^  and  then  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  successful 
operation  of  the  "safety-first"  plan  by  the 
railroads  will  insure  its  adoption  by  the 
industrial  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
death  roll  of  which  reaches  nearly  40,000  a 
year,  while  the  list  of  injured  approximates 
500,000.  This  is  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  modern  machines 
of  production  and  distribution. 

We  look  with  horror  upon  war,  and 
rightly;  but  what  is  war  compared  to  the 
perennial  slaughter  of  the  men  engaged  in 
industrial  occupations?  Aside  from  the 
humane  aspect  of  the  case,  the  problem  is 
an  economic  one.  No  nation  can  afford 
to  squander  its  resources  of  whatever  kind, 
and  every  worker  has  an  economic  value. 
Fortunately,  this  fact  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  and  we  may  look  forward,  with 
some  confidence,  to  the  time  when  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
conservation  of  human  life  as  it  now  does 
to  the  forests  and  other  natural  resources. 
I  feel  sure  that  some  of  the  brothers  will 
have  something  interesting  to  offer  on  this 
important  subject,  and  await  with  im- 
patience the  publication  of  their  articles. 
M.  L.  Haworth. 
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Decrease  in  Accidents 

The  Frisco  system  effected  a  decrease 
of  14  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons 
killed  during  the  last  year,  a  result  at- 
tributed to  work  of  the  safety  committee 
of  officers  and  employees.  There  was  a 
-decrease  of  five,  or  14  per  cent,  in  the 
•number  of  persons  killed,  from  108  in 
1910  to  ninety-three  in  1911.  The  number 
of  injured  was  reduced  from  2,950  in  1910 
to  2,714  in  1911,  a  reduction  of  236,  or  8 
iper  cent. 

The  report  of  the  claims  department  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  six  months  ending 
Jan.  31,  1911,  shows  that  there  were  36 
-employees  of  the  company  killed  and  3,608 
injured,  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  employees  killed  and  12  per 
cent  in  the  number  injured. 

"These  figures,"  said  J.  D.  M.  Hamilton, 
claims  attorney  for  the  Santa  Fe,  "indi- 
cate that  there  is  sweeping  over  the 
country  a  wave  of  'Get  the  Safety  Habit.' " 
Reports  made  to  the  government  and  state 
authorities  show  that  there  is  a  material 
reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents,  not 
only  on  railroads,  but  in  factories  and 
other  industries  in  which  machinery  is 
used.  The  vigilance  of  employers,  as  well 
as  of  employees;  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  safe-guarding  of  machin- 
ery and  appliances,  have  worked  together 
to  bring  about  this  change  of  conditions. 


Trespassing  on  Railway  Property 

"If  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
holding  good,  fourteen  people  were  killed 
yesterday  while  trespassing  on  the  rail- 
ways, ♦  ♦  *  fourteen  were  killed  to- 
d^y;  and  fourteen  will  be  killed  tomor- 
row." In  these  words  President  Miller 
of  the  Burlington  has  put  the  seriousness 
of  the  trespassing  problem  squarely  be- 
fore the  public  and  the  authorities  of  the 
thirteen  western  states  traversed  by  his 
company's  lines  in  a  letter  to  the  govern- 
ors of  those  states,  which  is  published 
in  our  news  columns.  Most  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  and  proposed  to  promote 
safety  'in  railway  operation  by  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
the  roads  has  for  its  object  the  protection 
of  passengers  and  employees.  Mr.  Miller 
shows  that  there  was  not  a  single  year  in 
the  last  ten  when  the  number  of  tres- 
passers killed  did  not  exceed  the  total 
number  of  passengers  killed  in  all  of  the 
ten  years,  and  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees killed  during  the  period  was  only 
two-thirds  as  great  as  the  number  of  tres- 


passers. Mr.  Whiting  has  shown  that  these 
trespassers  are  average  citizens;  yet  they 
are  being  killed  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
every  day,  and,  as  Mr.  Miller  says,  almost 
no  public  concern  is  taken  nor  concern 
manifested.  Railway  men  for  years  have 
borne  the  condemnation  and  abuse  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  roads,  because 
of  the  size  of  their  casualty  lists..  Mr. 
Miller  does  not  mince  words  in  transfer- 
ring the  responsibility  for  over  half  of.  the 
deaths  on  railways  to  where  it  belongs, 
viz.,  to  the  public  authorities  who  have 
permitted  the  conditions  which  cause  these 
unnecessary  deaths  to  continue  by  failure 
to  pass  and  enforce  proper  laws  to  prevent 
walking  on  railway  tracks  and  stealing 
rides  on  trains.  Regulation  of  railways 
is  justified,  he  says,  "but  does  it  not  seem 
that  the  most  important  and.  necessary 
means  of  safety  lies  in  the  regulation  of 
the  public  in  this  indiscriminate  use  of 
railway  premises?"  Mr.  Miller  has  done 
the  railways  a  commendable  service  in 
thus  challenging  the  executives  of  the 
western  states  to  a  consideration  of  this 
vital  subject;  and  the  governors  will  do 
less  than  their  duty  to  the  public  if  they 
fail  to  respond  to  his  request  for  their 
support  in  abolishing  the  great  nuisance — 
the  great  crime  might  be  a  more  appro- 
priate way  to  characterize  it — of  railway 
trespassing— i?a«7way  Age  Gazette. 


Railroad  Wrecks 

Five  passengers  and  two  trainmen  were 
seriously  injured  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way near  Milstead,  Ala.,  recently,  in  a 
wreck,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  public.  Fourteen  passengers  were 
injured  on  the  Illinois  Traction  system  at 
Benld,  111.,  by  the  derailment  of  three  cars. 
Three  persons  were  killed  and  nineteen 
were  injured  on  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Oxford,  Ala.,  the  wreck  being  caused  by 
a  defective  switch  rail  resulting  in  the 
train  side-swiping  a  switch  engine  on  an 
adjoining  track.  Four  men  were  killed  at 
Muncy,  Pa.,  due  to  the  explosion  of  a 
locomotive  attached  to  a  freight  train. 

Five  sleeping  cars  on  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited,  westbound,  were  derailed 
just  outside  of  the  Collinwood  (Ohio) 
yard  on  March  7,  by  the  breaking  of  a 
wheel.  The  cars  struck  a  switch  shanty 
near  the  track,  killing  a  switchman  who 
was  inside. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  of  the 
New  York  Central,  eastbound,  was  de- 
railed near  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  fivt  miles 
north  of  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  morning  of 
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March  13,  due  to  a  broken  rail.  Five  cars 
went  down  the  low  embankment  into  the 
Hudson  river,  the  thick  ice  supporting 
them  so  that  they  were  only  partially  sub- 
merged. The  locomotive  and  one  car 
stayed  on  the  track.  Twenty-two  pas- 
sengers and  five  employees  were  injured, 
a  few  seriously.  The  cars,  which  are  all- 
steel,  were  but  slightly  damaged. 

The  Continental  Limited  on  the  Wabash 
was  derailed  by  a  broken  rail  while  round- 
ing a  curve  on  a  30-ft  embankment  two 
miles  west  of  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  at  4:40 
p.  m.,  on  March  7,  and  seven  cars  in  the 
train  rolled  down  the  embankment,  killing 
two  passengers  and  a  Pullman  porter,  and 
injuring  a  large  number  of  passengers. 


Oversea  Railroading  to  Key  West 

The  completion,  January  22,  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Florida  East  Coast  railway 
to  Key  West  connected  that  city  to  the 
mainland,  and  marked  the  completion  of  a 
remarkable  piece  of  railroad  construction. 
It  also  made  possible  direct  railroad  com- 
munication with  Cuba,  for  the  ferrying  of 
cars  over  the  ninety  miles  of  water  be- 
tween Key  West  and  Havana  is  already 
planned.  The  extension  runs  128  miles 
from  the  mainland,  over  forty-one  keys, 
seventy-five  miles  of  it  being  built  over 
the  water.  The  cost  of  construction  is 
said  to  have  been  about  $150,000  per  mile. 
Henry  M.  Flagler,  president  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast,  conceived  and  planned  the 
mammoth  undertaking,  and  W.  J.  Krome, 
a  young  constructing  engineer  brought  it 
to  a  successful  end. 


The  railroads  have  lost  their  first  ap- 
peal from  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed 
in  1911  prohibiting  postoffice  payments  to 
railroads  for  mail  transported  in  wooden 
mail  cars  run  between  steel  cars.  It  is 
given  out  that  the  postoffice  auditor  de- 
ducted $568.72  from  the  July  bills  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system 
and  appeal  from  the  action  was  made. 
The  comptroller  of  the  treasury  sustained 
the  auditor,  notwithstanding  the  plea  of 
confiscation  by  the  railroads. 


According  to  Bulletin  No.  41,  just  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it 
is  reported  that  201  persons  were  killed 
and  4,283  injured  in  train  accidents  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1911.  This  was  a  decrease  of  120 
killed  and  an  increase  of  391  injured,  as 
compared  with   the   corresponding  quarter 


of  1910.  Accidents  of  other  kinds  on  rail- 
roads at  grade  crossings,  on  tracks,  bridges, 
etc.,  bring  the  total  number  of  casualties  to 
2,758  killed  and  19,107  injured  for  the  quar- 
ter, a  decrease  from  the  number  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Ninety-eight  persons  were  killed  and  1,094 
injured  in  the  operation  of  interstate  elec- 
tric lines. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
has  been  called  on  to  defend  a  second  suit 
begun  in  the  federal  court  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  alleging  violation  of  the  hours-of- 
service  law.  It  is  stated  penalties  sought 
for  in  the  present  suit  and  in  the  suit 
begun  in  January  last  will  aggregate 
$25,000. 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  said 
to  be  organizing  safety  committees,  fol- 
lowing in  a  general  wa^  the  plans  in  vogue 
on  a  number  of  railway  systems,  the 
pioneer  in  this  movement  being  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western,  whose  committees 
are  said  to  have  accomplished  a  reduction 
in  the  list  of  casualties  and  in  the  num- 
ber killed  and  injured  in  comparison  with 
a  like  period  prior  to  the  time  when  their 
safety  committees  were  organized. 


On  July  1,  1911,  a  new  state  law  became 
effective  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  on 
railroad  trains,  its  language  seeming  to 
exempt  buffet  and  dining  cars.  Because 
of  a  doubt  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  law,  the  managements  of  eleven  prom- 
inent railways  operating  trains  in  Illinois 
have  issued  orders  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquors  on  all  of  their  trains  running  in 
that  state. 


The  Southern  Railway  is  preparing  to 
eouip  ninety-seven  miles  of  its  line  between 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  double  track,  with  automatic 
block  signals  of  the  three-position,  upper 
quadrant  type. 

The  slow  train  is  not  yet  altogether  driven 
out  by  the  lightning  express.  Recently  a 
wag  sent  the  followmg  letter  to  the  editor 
of  a  country  paper : 

"Sir— Is  there  no  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
begging  along  the  line  of  the  railway?  For 
instance,  yesterday  an  aged  mendicant  with 
a  wooden  leg  kept  pace  with  the  afternoon 
express  all  the  way  from  Blankton  to 
Spaceley,  and  annoyed  the  passengers  ex- 
ceedingly, going  from  one  open  window  to 
another  with  his  importunate  solicitations." 
—"The  Continent." 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conductok  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids«  Mich. 


Employers'  Liability^What  State  Law 
Governs — Failure  of  Conductor  to  Per- 
mit the  Proper  Protection  of  the  Rear 
of  His  Train  Standing  on  the  Main 
Track, 

The  following  extracts  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Williams  in  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  Appellate  Division,  are 
instructive  under  the  new  state  of  facts. 
The  judgment  and  order  should  be  re- 
versed and  a  new  trial  granted,  with  costs 
to  appellant  to  abide  event,  unless  the 
«  plaintiffs  stipulate  to  reduce  the  verdict 
to  the  sum  of  $5,000  as  to  the  date  of  the 
rendition  thereof,  in  which  event  the  judg- 
ment should  be  modified  accordingly,  and, 
as  modified,  affirmed  without  costs,  and  the 
order  granting  an  extra  allowance  of  costs 
should  be  •  reversed  without  costs,  and 
amount  thereof  stricken  from  the  judg- 
ment. 

The  action  was  for  negligently  causing 
a  death,  and  was  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased.  The  accident  occurred  be- 
tween 2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
January  2,  1907,  at  Cold  Spur  station,  in 
the  state  of  Montana.  The  deceased  was 
a  freight  conductor.  On  the  night  in 
question  he  had  charge  of  an  extra  freight 
train  going  east.  It  was  stopped  at  Cold 
Spur,  a  signal  station,  because  the  block 
signal  was  against  it — the  block  to  the  east 
was  not  clear.  The  road  was  a  single 
track  one,  and  the  train  stood  on  the  main 
track  between  the  two  switches,  at  the 
ends  of  the  siding.  The  next  signal  sta- 
tion east  was  Livingston.  The  next  one 
to  the  west  was  Hoppers,  four  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Cold  Spur,  and  there  was 
a  2  per  cent  down  grade  from  Hoppers 
to  Cold  Spur.  The  extra  freight  was  made 
up  of  thirteen  cars,  a  dead  engine,  its  own 
engine  and  a  caboose.  In  the  caboose,  as 
the  train  stood  at  Cold  Spur,  were  the 
conductor,  a  brakeman,  and  the  engineer 
and    fireman    of   the    dead    engine.     Two 


other  engines  had  been  pushing  trains  up 
the  grade  beyond  Hoppers,  and  were 
coupled  together,  and  started  down  to- 
wards Cold  Spur.  When  they  passed 
Hoppers,  the  signal  there,  by  mistake, 
showed  a  clear  block  to  Cold  Spur.  After 
the  engines  passed  by,  the  operator  at 
Hoppers,  having  discovered  the  mistake, 
notified  the  operator  at  Cold  Spur  that 
they  were  in  the  block  on  their  way  down 
towards  Cold  Spur.  The  caboose  was  600 
to  700  feet  inside  that  block.  The  oper- 
ator at  Cold  Spur  was  unable  to  clear  the 
block  east  of  Cold  Spur,  so  the  extra 
freight  could  proceed  on  its  way,  and  did 
not  succeed  until  just  before  the  accident 
occurred,  and  too  late  for  the  train  to  get 
out  of  the  block.  Upon  getting  the  notice 
from  the  operator  at  Hoppers,  the  oper- 
ator at  Cold  Spur  at  once  went  to  the 
caboose  and  notified  the  men  therein  that 
the  light  engines  were  coming.  The  brake- 
man  took  a  white  light  and  a  fusee,  and 
went  back  a  few  car  lengths.  The  con- 
ductor told  him  not  to  flag  the  engines, 
but  to  light  a  fusee  and  throw  it  out  of 
the  caboose,  and  that  would  be  sufficient. 
There  were  six  or  seven  minutes  before 
the  accident,  and  time  enough  for  the 
brakeman  to  have  gone  back  fifteen  or 
twenty  car  lengths  if  he  had  hurried.  The 
engines  were  running  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  when  they  saw  the  light  of  the  ca- 
boose and  the  fusee  they  tried  to  stop,  but 
could  not  because  running  so  fast,  and  by 
reason  of  the  brake  on  one  of  the  engines 
being  out  of  order.  They  struck  the  ca- 
boose and  wrecked  it,  with  five  or  six  cars, 
and  the  conductor  was  killed. 

(1)  The  accident  having  occurred  in 
Montana,  the  law  of  that  state  governed 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  defendant. 

(2)  The  statute  law  of  a  foreign  state 
is  a  fact  to  be  proved  like  other  facts  go- 
ing to  make  out  a  cause  of  action. 

(3-5)     Three  statutes  of  Montana  were 
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referred  to  on  the  trial.  First,  Section  579 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  (Section 
6486  of  the  general  statutes),  viz.: 

When  a  representative  may  sue  for  the 
death  of  one  caused  by  the  wrongful  act 
of  another.  In  substance  this  act  pro- 
vides for  an  action  by  the  heirs  of  an  em- 
ployee against  the  employer  and  such 
damages  may  be  recovered  as  under  all 
the  circumstances  may  be  just.  The  em- 
ployers' liability  act  provides  for  liability 
on  the  part  of  railway  companies  for  death 
or  injury  to  its  employees  without  con- 
tributing negligence  on  their  part  by  rea- 
son of  the  neglect  of  other  employees  and 
insurance  or  other  contract  limiting  liabil- 
ity will  not  bar  the  right  of  action.  The 
latter  acts  were  passed  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of,  and  while  Section  579  of  the 
Code  was  in  force.  The  Code  provision 
and  the  act  of  1903  were  put  in  evi- 
dence on  the  trial,  but  the  act  of 
1905  was  excluded  under  plaintiff's 
objection.  While  this  ruling  was  based 
upon  the  form  of  the  pleadings,  yet, 
if  the  act  could  be  held  to  deprive  the 
plaintiffs  of  the  right  to  recover  in  the  ac- 
tion, the  court  should  have  permitted  any 
amendment  of  the  pleadings  necessary  to 
allow  the  act  to  be  put  in  evidence,  and 
the  defendant  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
No  recovery  should  have  been  allojved, 
not  permitted  under  the  laws  of  Montana 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
1907.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  and 
pass  upon  the  construction  and  effect  of 
these  three  statutes  above  quoted.  Prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Code  provision,  an 
action  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  injured  person  in  case 
of  his  death.  The  Code  provision  author- 
ized an  action  by  such  representatives,  and 
provided  generally  for  the  recovery  of 
such  damages  as  under  the  circumstances 
should  be  just.  The  negligent  acts  were 
still  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  commen 
law,  and  the  provision  was  not  confined 
to  any  particular  defendant,  person,  or  cor- 
poration. The  act  of  1903  was  confined  to 
defendants  that  were  railroad  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  state,  and  provided, 
in  brief,  that  such  defendants  should  be 
liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  an  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  cer- 


tain co-employees  of  *  plaintiffs,  among 
them  telegraph  operators,  engineers,  and 
persons  having  superintendence  of  station- 
ary or  hand  signals,  the  plaintiffs  being 
free  from  contributory  negligence,  and  that 
no  other  contract  with  defendant  should 
bar  an  action  under  this  act.  This  act  did 
not  in  express  terms  confine  the  right  of 
action  to  the  person  injured,  and  ap- 
parently it  would  apply  to  the  represent- 
atives of  a  person  whose  death  resulted 
from  the  negligent  acts  complained  of. 
Then  the  act  of  1905  was  also  confined  to 
defendants  that  (persons  or  corporations) 
were  operating  railroads  in  the  state,  and 
provided,  in  brief,  that  such  defendants 
should  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negli- 
gence or  mismanagement  or  willful  wrongs 
generally  of  any  other  employees  when 
such  negligence,  etc.,  were  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  use  or  operation  of 
such  railroads,  and  contracts  restricting 
such  liability  should  not  be  legal  or  bind- 
ing, and,  in  case  the  death  of  such  em- 
ployee resulted,  the  right  of  action  should 
survive  and  might  be  prosecuted  and  main- 
tained by  the  heirs  and  personal  represent- 
atives, and  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
conflicting  should  be  repealed. 

Looking  at  these  acts  all  together,  I  am 
unable  to  see  why  they  should  not  stand 
together,  or  why  any  of  them  should  be 
regarded  as  conflicting,  and  therefore 
repealed. 

The  first  one  gave  personal  represent- 
atives a  right  of  action,  but  still  left  negli- 
gence of  co-employees  a  defense.  The  act 
of  1903  provided  liability  for  the  negli- 
gence of  certain  co-employees  named.  The 
act  of  1905  provided  liability  for  negligence 
generally  of  all  co-employees,  and  then 
provided  for  a  survival  of  the  right  of  ac- 
tion in  heirs  and  personal  representatives 
in  case  of  death.  Under  this  provision  the 
supreme  court  of  Montana  in  Dillon 
against  this  same  defendant  in  1909  held 
that  the  action  authorized  in  case  of  death 
was  upon  the  right  of  action  existing  in 
the  original  person  before  death,  and  that, 
when  the  death  was  instantaneous  at  the 
time  of  the  injury,  there  was  no  cause  of 
action  to  survive,  and  therefore  the  action 
could   not  be   maintained  by  the  heirs  or 
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personal  representatives.  That  seems  to 
be  the  correct  rule,  from  reason  as  well  as 
authority,  and  therefore  the  present  ac- 
tion could  not  be  maintained  under  this 
statute.  It  was,  however,  held  by  the 
court  that  it  could  be  maintained  under 
the  two  former  statutes,  the  Code  pro- 
vision and  the  act  of  1903,  and  this  is 
clearly  correct,  unless  the  latter  act  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  1905,  because  there 
was  actionable  negligence  under  the  act 
of  1903,  that  of  the  signalman  and  the  en- 
gineer of  the  light  engines,  and  perhaps 
common  law  negligence  under  the  Code 
provision,  as  to  the  defective  engine,  one 
of  the  two  light  ones,  and  the  action  was 
authorized  under  the  Code  provision,  if 
not  under  the  act  of  1903.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1903  or  any  part  thereof  by  the  act  of 
1905.  The  provisions  arc  somewhat  alike, 
and  yet  in  some  respects  different.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  may  not  stand  to- 
gether. If  a  recovery  should  be  sought  in 
an  action  for  the  negligence  of  other  co- 
employees  than  those  specifically  named  in 
the  act  of  1903,  then  the  injured  person 
could  maintain  the  action  under  the  act  of 
1905,  though  his  heirs  and  representatives 
might  not  be  able  to,  if  his  death  occurred 
precisely  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Such 
an  action  could  not  be  maintained  under 
the  act  of  1903.  The  act  of  1903  extended 
the  right  of  action  beyond  the  Code  pro- 
vision by  eliminating  as  a  defense  the  neg- 
ligence of  certain  specifically  named  em- 
ployees, but  not  all  co-employees.  So  that 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  acts  were  any 
two  of  them  ahke,  nor  do  I  think  they  are 
inconsistent.  The  damages  are  different 
under  the  act  of  1905,  because  only  the 
right  of  action  existing  prior  to  the  death 
survived.  There  was  no  new  cause  of  ac- 
tion provided  for  the  heirs  and  next  of 
kin.  The  damages  were  such  as  the  in- 
jured person  suffered,  and  the  recovery 
was  for  them  only,  while  the  damages 
under  the  Code  provision  were  such  as 
were  suffered  by  the  heirs  and  personal 
representatives  themselves  and  such  as 
were  just  under  all  the  circumstances.  In 
the  complaint  these  two  statutes,  the  Code 
provision  and  the  act  of  1903,  were  al- 
leged, not  specifically,  but  in  general  terms, 


and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  act  of 
1905  in  any  way.  The  answer  admitted 
the  acts  were  of  the  general  character  al- 
leged, and  did  not  allege  the  act  of  1905. 
I  do  not  see  that  any  injury  was  done  the 
defendant  by  ruling  out  the  act  of  1905. 
The  jury  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  pro- 
visions and  its  effect  upon  the  other  acts 
was  a  matter  of  law,  which  the  court  de- 
cided, and  I  think  correctly. 

The  jury  upon  the  evidence,  and  in  view 
of  the  statutes  of  Montana,  very  properly 
found  the  defendant  guilty  of  negligence, 
which  caused  the  conductor's  death.  They 
could  not  have  found  differently.  I  think 
they  were  also  justified  in  finding  the  de- 
ceased free  from  contributory  negligence. 
There  were  several  rules  bearing  upon  the 
subject  put  in  evidence. 

Sub-division  A,  Rule  299,  provided  for 
the  flagging  of  a  train  stopped  or  delayed 
when  it  might  be  overtaken  by  another 
train.  Sub-division  3  of  Rule  20  on  time- 
card  provided  that  block  signal  rules  in  no 
way  relieved  trainmen  from  the  necessity 
of  flagging,  and  conductors  should  impress 
this  upon  trainmen.  The  train  must  at  all 
times  be  as  fully  protected  as  prior  to 
block  signal  operation.  Sub-division  G  of 
Rule  298,  however,  provided  that,  when  a 
train  was  occupying  the  main  track  be- 
tween switches  at  stations,  no  signal  need 
be  sent  out  except  when  the  delay  was  un- 
usual, view  obstructed,  or  whether  such 
as  to  prevent  seeing  far  enough  ahead  to 
avoid  accident,  and  as  a  general  rule  re- 
sponsibility for  rear  collisions  at  stations 
rested  with  the  approaching  trains.  All 
the  facts  stated  in  this  last  rule  existed  in 
this  case,  and  would  seem  to  have  ex- 
cused the  conductor  from  complying  with 
the  two  former  rules  quoted.  The  general 
superintendent  of  defendant  testified  that 
any  one  called  upon  to  apply  this  last  rule 
referred  to  should  use  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  flagging  was  required.  Under 
all  this  evidence,  I  think  it  was  a  question 
for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  deceased 
was  free  from  contributory  negligence.  It 
could  not  be  determined  as  a  matter  of 
law.  I  do  not  think  we  should  disturb 
this  finding  by  the  jury. 

Storrs  et  al.  vs.  Northern  Pac.  Ry.  Co., 
132  N.  Y.  Supp.,  954. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  CoUingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart   from   the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Note. — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mankato,  Minn.,  signed  "Division  40,"  ask- 
ing information  in  regard  to  Engine  354 
running  extra'  M  to  R,  via  F  ahead  of  No. 
502.  I  am  unable  to  make  reply  to  this 
letter  for  the  reason  that  the  correspond- 
ent failed  to  give  the  letters  for  the  sta- 
tions in  alphabetical  order. 


Gladstone,  Mich. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  me  your 
understanding  of  Rule  94.  No.  16,  dis- 
playing signals  for  a  following  section, 
breaks  down  at  a  blind  siding.  Second 
No.  16  overtakes  them  at  this  point.  Can 
Second  No.  16  pass  First  No.  16  and  pro- 
ceed, and  how  will  it  be  done?  This  is  a 
single  track  road,  and  Standard  Code 
governs.  Div.  340. 

Answer — Your  question  comes  under 
th2  first  paragraph  of  Rule  94.  Second 
No.  16  can  pass  First  No.  16  which  is  dis- 
abled, but  it  must  exchange  both  right  and 
schedule  with  First  No.  16.  That  is  to 
say.  Second  No.  16  must  take  the  train 
orders  held  by  the  first  section  and  assume 
the  authority  of  the  first  section.  The  dis- 
abled train  will  take  the  orders  and  as- 
sume the  authority  of  the  second  section. 


Sylvis.  III. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  me  your 
understanding  on  the  following:  No.  287 
is  a  second-class  train  and  is  moving  in 
the  superior  direction  to  No.  288.  The 
following  orders  are  issued:  Order  No. 
1 :  "Engine  1251  will  run  extra  A  to  D, 
and  will  run  as  No.  287  D  to  K"  Order 
No.  2:  "Engine  1601  will  run  as  No.  287 
A  to  D."  Order  No.  3:  "No.  288,  En- 
gine 1266,  will  meet  No.  287,  Engine  1251, 
at  F  and  will  meet  No.  287,  Engine  1601, 
at  B."  Has  the  dispatcher  authority  to 
issue  the  above  orders?  (2)  If  No.  287 
is  annulled  between  B  and  C,  should  the 
dispatcher  give  No.  288  the  annulment? 

Div.  438. 

Answer — It  is  entirely  proper  for  the 
dispatcher  to  run  one  train  over  a  part  of 


a  division  and  another  train  over  another 
portion  of  the  same  division  on  the  same 
schedule,  but  he  must  in  such  a  case  issue 
such  orders  and  instructions  as  will  pro- 
tect the  movement.  I  do  not  regard 
Order  No.  3  as  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
clear  to  the  crew  on  No.  288  unless  it  is 
supplemented  by  a  message  stating  that 
Engine  1601  will  run  as  No.  287  A  to  D, 
and  Engine  1251  will  run  as  No.  287  D  to 
K,  but  better  still  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
the  dispatcher  should  issue  Order  No.  1 
and  Order  No.  2  to  train  No.  288  so  that 
the  situation  will  be  fully  understood. 
(2)  In  case  Schedule  287  is  annulled  be- 
tween B  and  C  as  suggested,  the  dispatcher 
should  give  a  copy  of  the  annulment  to 
No.  288. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  98:  "No.  16 
will  meet  No.  16  at  P.  No.  16  will  take 
siding  at  cross-over  switch  east  of  depot. 
On  receipt  of  Order  No.  333,  336  and 
Order  98  No.  16  may  go."  Order  No.  103, 
to  No.  16  at  P:  ^'Order  No.  98  is  an- 
nulled." Orders  Nos.  333  and  336  are 
orders  relating  to  condition  of  track.  The 
question  is,  does  Order  No.  103  annul 
Orders  Nos.  333  and  336,  or  are  they  still 
in  effect?  In  a  movement  of  this  kind, 
what  would  you  suggest  as  the  projjer 
thing?  Should  any  other  order  be  in- 
cluded in  a  "may  go"  order  ?        S.  N.  C. 

Answer — Order  No.  103  only  annuls 
Order  No.  98.  The  mention  of  Orders 
Nos.  333  and  336  in  Order  No.  98  is  sim- 
ply to  designate  the  time  at  which  No.  16 
would  leave  W.  There  is  no  objection  to 
including  a  Form  J  order  "may  go"  in  an- 
other order. 

In  my  opinion,  the  words  "On  receipt  of 
Orders  Nos.  333,  336  and  Order  No.  98" 
should  have  been  omitted  from  Order  No. 
98,  as  they  are  unnecessary.  Orders  Nos. 
333,  336  and  98  having  been  issued  for  No. 
16,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  operator  to  deliver 
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them  to  No.  16  without  further  instruc- 
tions. The  words,  "No.  16  may  go"  do 
not  clear  No.  16  on  the  train  order  board 
or  relieve  No.  16  from  receiving  further 
orders  at  that  point;  but  they  simply  re- 
lease No.  16  from  further  obeying  the 
hold  order.  After  receipt  of  an  order 
reading,  "No.  16  may  go,"  No.  16  would 
be  governed  with  respect  to  the  train 
orders  received  at  that  point  the  same  as 
at  any  other  point 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Editor  Forum — The  superintendent  of  a 
railway  here  claims  that  No.  2  must  take 
siding  at  B  under  the  following  orders: 
Order  No.  12:  "No.  2  take  siding  and 
meet  No.  1  at  A."  Order  No.  15:  "No.  2 
will  meet  No.  1  at  B  instead  of  A."  No. 
2  is  a  train  of  superior  direction. 

No.  395. 

Answer — Train  orders  once  in  effect,  re- 
main so  until  fulfilled,  superseded  or  an- 
nulled. This  refers  to  every  portion  of 
each  order.  That  is  to  say,  No.  2  had 
been  directed  to  take  siding  for  No.  1.  It 
had  also  been  directed  to  meet  No.  1  at  A. 
The  meet  at  A  was  superseded,  but  the 
provision  that  No.  2  would  take  siding 
for  No.  1  was  not  superseded,  and  there- 
fore it  must  remain  in  effect  until  it  is 
superseded,  fulfilled  or  annulled.  Your 
superintendent  is  right.  No.  2  must  take 
siding  at  B. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  1:  "First 
No.  243  meet  No.  246  at  C.  Second  No. 
243  wait  at  B  until  9  p.  m.  and  C  until 
9:20  p.  m.  for  No.  246." 

What  action  will  the  second  paragraph 
of  Rule  94  have  in  a  case  of  this  kind  if 
Second  No.  243  overtakes  First  No.  243? 
What  rights  does  the  rule  confer  when 
sections  are  involved?  Div.  76. 

Answer— Rule  94,  second  paragraph,  is 
improperly  worded,  and  if  its  provisions 
are  carried  out  as  the  rule  reads  there  is 
real  danger  between  isections  of  the  same 
train.  Your  idea  that  No.  246  would  have 
a  right  conferred  by  train  order  while 
Second  No.  243  would  have  only  schedule 


authority  is  no  reason  at  all  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  rule  makes  no  exception,  but 
simply  says  in  so  many  words,  "the  over- 
taking train  need  only  have  right  or  sched- 
ule which  permits  it  to  proceed."  What 
has  the  right  held  by  246  against  First  No. 
243  got  to  do  with  Second  No.  243  under 
the  rules?  Absolutely  nothing!  In  fact, 
the  rules  declare  openly  that  each  section 
has  equal  time-table  authority.  Then  it 
follows  that  a  section  is  only  restricted 
when  it  receives  an  order  which  restricts 
it  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  section  an 
order  to  restrict  it,  under  the  rules.  Now, 
take  into  account  that  the  second  para- 
graph of  Rule  94  was  put  in  the  book  to 
facilitate  movement,  that  it  was  put  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  the  de- 
layed train  against  any  right  or  schedule 
which  is  delaying  such  delayed  train,  the 
only  provision  being  that  the  overtaking 
train  must  have  right  or  schedule  which 
permits  it  to  proceed  and  you  have  a  clear 
case  of  an  improper  rule  to  work  between 
sections  of  the  same  schedule  with  safety. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  will  prevent  Sec- 
ond No.  243  from  taking  First  No.  243 
ahead  of  it  against  No.  246 :  Not  the  rule, 
but  the  common  sense  of  the  trainmen. 

I  have  seen  page  after  page  written  on 
this  rule  by  a  few  who  try  to  read  into  it 
something  which  is  not  there  and  in  the 
end  it  comes  back  to  the  same  proposition, 
viz.,  the  trainmen  must  use  good  common 
sense,  for  the  rule  is  not  in  harmony  with 
any  other  rule  in  the  book;  and,  more  than 
that,  when  sections  are  concerned  the  rule 
does  not  mean  what  it  says. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  accident  with 
it  is  to  have  it  understood  that  a  section 
will  never  take  another  section  of  the  same 
schedule  ahead  of  it  under  the  rule  unless 
the  overtaking  section  holds  right  (train 
order)  over  the  opposing  train  for  which 
the  leading  section  is  waiting  and  this  train 
order  to  be  entirely  safe  must  be  a  meeting 
order.  You  will  note  that  the  rule  makes 
no  such  exception,  and  in  that  fact  lurks 
the  danger. 
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Official  Changes 


M.  J.  Lynch  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union,  with 
office  at  Peoria,  111. 

J.  A.  Coe  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Muscatine  North  &  South, 
with  office  at  Muscatine,  la. 

F.  H.  Alfred  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  S.  Arentz  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Nevada  Copper  Belt 
Railway,  with  office  at  Ludwig,  Nev. 

R.  B.  Coleman  has  been  elected  general 
manager  of  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Ala- 
bama, succeeding  J.  E.  Tussey,  resigned. 

R  H.  Turner  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Alabama  &  Mis- 
sissippi, with  office  at  Vinegar  Bend,  Ala. 

F.  F.  Garza  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  with  office  at  Manzanillo, 
Mex. 

F.  M.  Baumgardner  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Springfield  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Clin- 
ton, 111. 

J.  F.  Chapman  has  been  apiK>inted  man- 
ager of  the  Oshawa  Railway,  in  charge  of 
operation  and  traffic,  with  office  at  Dese- 
ronto,  Ont 

D.  McDonald  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Montreal  and  Ste.  Flavie 
district  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  with 
office  at  Levis,  Que. 

The  headquarters  of  F.  R.  Rockwell, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  have  been  removed  from 
Pueblo  to  Denver. 

W.  A.  Mather  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Kenora,  Ont,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of 
J.  Brownlee,  deceased. 

W.  D.  Danley  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad,  with  office  at  Owasso,  Mich., 
succeeding  K.  A.  Gohring. 

C.  L.  Hinkle  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
Western,  with  office  at  Frankfort,  Ind., 
succeeding  J.  F.  Qement,  resigned. 

R.  L.  Barrett,  trainmaster  of  the  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Brunswick  division,  with  office  at  Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.,  and  his  former  position  has 
been  abolished. 


H.  A.  Williams  has  been  appointed  a 
trainmaster  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  of- 
fice at  Homell,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  A.  Ruf- 
fer,  transferred. 

W.  B.  Denham  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida, 
with  office  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  succeeding  J. 
M.  Turner,  resigned. 

E.  J.  Dedman  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Gainesville  &  North- 
westeni,  a  new  line  under  construction  in 
Georgia,  with  office  at  Gainesville,  Ga. 

J.  L.  Gould  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  New  Orleans  Great  North- 
em,  with  office  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  succeed- 
ing W.  G.  Mason,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

F.  B.  Mitchell,  trainmaster  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Seymour, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent C.  A.  Plumly  succeeds  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

J.  T.  Waddell  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Georgia, 
Florida  &   Alabama,  with  office  at  Bain-| 
bridge,     Ga.,     succeeding     S.     J.     Jones, 
resigned. 

A.  H.  Mars  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant trainmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  Ter- 
minal division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding C  W.  Valentine,  retired. 

T.  T.  Irving  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-sev- 
enth and  Twenty-eighth  districts  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Durand,  Mich., 
succeeding  J.  C.  Talmage,   resigned. 

M.  H.  Cahill  has  been  promoted  from 
trainmaster  to  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  office  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  C.  P. 
Angell  succeeds  Mr.  Cahill  as  trainmaster. 

N.  A.  William.**,  superintendent  of  the 
Green  River  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  at  Helper,  Utah,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake 
division,  with  office  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  succeeding  W.  M.  Bacon,  resigned. 
J.  T.  Slattery,  trainmaster  at  Tucker,  Utah, 
succeeds  Mr.  Williams. 

E.  H.  Zeigler  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  succeeding  W.  I.  Lamport; 
B.  F.  Hayes  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  west  end  of  the  St.  Louis 
division,  with  office  at  Mattoon,  111.,  suc- 
ceeding G.  M.  French. 
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E.  C.  Lilley  has  been  appointed  train 
and  station  inspector  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  W.  Rudd  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Newburg,  Mo# 

F.  S.  James,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
lines  from  Fort  Worth  to  Granger,  in- 
cluding Fort  Worth  yard,  with  office  at 
Hillsboro,  Tex. 

R.  King,  superintendent  of  District  No. 
1  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
London  division,  with  office  at  London, 
Ont  H.  G.  Grant  succeeds  Mr.  King,  with 
office  at  Toronto. 

J.  E.  McLean  has  been  appointed  acting 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio^  with  office  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  relieving  T.  H. 
Mooney,  granted  a  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  illness. 

J.  A.  Small  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Guadalajara  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  and  the 
Sonora  Railway,  with  office  at  Guadala- 
jara, Mex.,  succeeding  J.  B.  Sparks,  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

R.  E.  Mills  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  passenger  train  and  station  service  of 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111. 
His  duties  pertain  to  the  care  and  con- 
venience of  passengers. 


J.  R.  Neff,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  that  place,  succeeding  G.  W. 
Plumly,  assigned  to  other  duties.  R.  R- 
SchwarzcU  succeeds  Mr.  Neff. 

R.  A.  Crofton  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Second  divi- 
sion of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the 
Houston  East  &  West  Texas,  and  the 
Houston  &  Shreveport,  with  office  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  T.  Connor. 

C.  A.  Manthe  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Fergus  Falls  division  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Melrose, 
Minn.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Granger,  trans- 
ferred. F.  J.  Gavin,  trainmaster  at  White- 
fish,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred  to  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  and  W.  W.  McFadzen  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Gavin  at  Whitefish. 

J.  H.  Taylor,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Central  district  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  district, 
with  office  at  Superior,  Wis.,  succeeding 
D.  M.  Philbin,  assigned  to  other  duties. 
C.  O.  Jenks,  superintendent  of  the  Butte 
division  at  Great  Falls,  succeeds  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, and  P.  C.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Dakota  division  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
succeeds  Mr.  Jenks,  C  E.  McLaughlin  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Allen.  W.  Clarke,  assistant 
division  superintendent  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  been  assigned,  to  duties  in  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent  at   Seattle. 


If  tlM-addreM  oa  tke  wrayp^f  of  your  Comductw  is  not 
to  Editor  Railway  Condnetor. 


correet,  lill  out  tliia  coupon,  aad  acad  it 
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Editorial 


Workmen's  Compensation  vs.  Employers'  Liability 


The  greatest  difficulty  that  confronts 
members  of  our  organization  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
one  form  or  the  other  of  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  is  the  fact  that  so 
few  men  have  made  any  exhaustive  study 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  for  arriving  at  the  desired  conclu- 
sion, and  a  majority  of  men  who  possess 
decided  views  on  the  subject  have  had  those 
views  formed  by  their  knowledge  of  one 
form  alone;  and  the  ordinary  agency  that 
would  be  consulted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  comparative  value  of  the  two 
systems,  namely,  the  legal  profession  (un- 
less the  member  thereof  consulted  is  high 
enough  in  the  profession  to  stand  above 
the  personal-damage-suit  class),  is  hope- 
lessly prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  liability 
method  because  of  the  contingent  fee  of  35 
or  50  per  cent  which  it  brings  into  their 
coffers,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  viciously 
prejudiced  against  the  compensation  form, 
being  actuated  in  this  by  their  self-interest. 

At  the  hearings  held  before  the  National 
Commission  every  phase  of  opinion  was 
presented.  A  careful  study  by  individuals 
of  the  documents  that  have  been  sent  to 
every  Division  of  the  Order  will  demon- 
strate clearly  the  fact  that  every  employer 
there  represented  strongly  opposed  the 
nates  and  the  periods  of  time  that  are  em- 
bodied in  the  present  tentative  act,  con- 
tending at  the  same  time  that  the  time  for 
payments  should  be  reduced  more  than 
half,  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  their 
part  being  in  favor  of  a  three-year  period 
with  reduced  monthly  amounts,  and  the  as- 
sertions were  repeatedly  made  that  even 
on  those  bases  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act 
would  be  greater  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  proposed  act  more  than  doubles 
the  period  it  is  easy  to  see  the  added 
amount  of  money  that  is  involved  therein; 
the  tables  which  are  embraced  in  the 
documents  show  the  amounts  that  are  now 
paid,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  the 


preparation  of  the  figures  for  submission 
to  the  Commission  it  was  the  aim  of  every 
company  to  make  as  large  a  showing  as 
possible  on  the  cost  of  the  present  method 
and  thereby  furnish  a  basis  of  contention 
against  any  marked  increase  therein. 

The  old  device,  always  resorted  to  by 
the  employing  companies,  of  sending  mem- 
bers of  our  Order  out  among  the  men 
with  statements  of  the  value  or  non-value 
of  such  legislation,  is  being  resorted  to 
in  this  ca§e  as  in  almost  every  other  in- 
stance of  legislation  that  is  considered  un- 
desirable by  the  employer.  Men  are  ap- 
proached by  agents  of  the  company  with 
what  purport  to  be  statements  of  facts 
that  carefully  investigation  would  prove  to 
be  a  very  considerable  distance  away  from 
facts,  and  the  opinions  of  such  employees 
are  influenced  to  a  degree  that  they  go 
among  their  associates  as  missionaries 
propagating  these  statements  under  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  doing  a  good  work  for 
their  associates  in  uncovering  the  un- 
desirability  of  proposed  legislation.  Other 
members  with  less  justification  "run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds." 

In  recent  communications  in  the  frater- 
nal columns  you  will  find  varying  opinions 
expressed  and  they  are,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, expressions  of  opinion  alone.  For 
instance,  one  argument  that  is  advanced  is 
that  the  proposed  compensation  act  is  un- 
desirable because  it  has  no  feature  cover- 
ing sickness  insurance;  this  is  certainly  an 
argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  em- 
ployers' liability  form  of  indemnity,  espe- 
cially when  you  take  into  consideration 
that  there  has  never  been  a  line  of  legis- 
lation looking  to  the  creation  of  sickness 
insurance  on  this  continent. 

Criticism  is  offered  as  to  its  inter- 
ference with  relief  departments.  Let  us 
see  what  the  greatest  relief  department  in 
existence  does  for  its  membership  and  see 
whether  it  is  so  great  a  charitable  institu- 
tion as  is  claimed.  On  pages  1358  and 
1368  of  the  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion the  special  attorney  for  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Relief  and  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Relief  testified 
that  they  had  a  surplus  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000,  every  dollar  of  which  had  been 
contributed  by  employees,  and  not  one  dol- 
lar by  the  company;  that  in  the  period  of 
three  years  immediately  preceding  that 
time  the  voluntary  relief  had  disbursed 
more  than  three  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars, and  that  during  that  period  the  com- 
pany had  contributed  thereto  $89,000.  In 
other  words,  the  Pennsylvania  Relief  dur- 
ing the  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence 
had  collected  from  its  employees  more  than 
$28,500,000  and  disbursed  $26,000,000 
thereof,  and  during  that  period  the  com- 
pany had  only  contributed  $785,000  toward 
this  sum,  which,  subtracted  from  the 
$2,500,000  surplus,  leaves  the  employees 
having  furnished  $1,715,000  more  money 
than  has  been  paid  back  to  them  and,  un- 
til the  passage  of  the  last  employers* 
liability  bill,  the  Relief  Department,  by  its 
existence,  saved  the  company  millions  of 
dollars  in  being  pleaded  as  a  bar  against 
recovery  for  damages  sustained  by  per- 
sonal injury,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
other  employees  of  the  company  had  com- 
pensated the  injured  men  out  of  their  own 
pockets  and,  in  addition  to  compensating 
all  men  for  the  injuries  they  had  received, 
built  up  a  surplus  of  $2,500,000  of  their 
own  money  over  and  above  the  amount 
that  had  been  disbursed  to  employees 
within  that  period.  Truly  this  is  "prac- 
tical philanthropy;"  but  was  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  or  the  company?  This 
act  will  leave  relief  departments  un- 
impaired for  every  purpose  except  indem- 
nification for  personal  injuries  received  in 
the  service.  Their  pension  or  sick  benefit 
features,  if  they  have  such,  will  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect,  but  will  absolutely 
act  as  a  bar  to  so-called  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions which  collect  large  sums  from 
the  men  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  relieving 
the  company  of  legal  liability. 

Another  communication  is  printed  on 
the  subject  which  shows  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  have  an  "anchor  to  wind- 
ward" so  that  you  will  play  the  game 
"Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose";  that  is, 
where  a  member  goes  into  an  exhaustive 
legal  exposition   of  the  non-value  of  the 


act  while  at  the  same  time  having  on  file 
in  the  president's  office  a  request  for  the 
endorsement  of  the  president  of  the  organ- 
ization for  his  appointment  as  an  adjuster 
under  the  proposed  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act. 

There  is  no  legislation  which  has  ever 
been  undertaken  which  is  of  more  vital 
interest  to  laboring  men  than  that  which 
is  now  before  congress.  Varying  opinions 
are  held  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
held  constitutional.  As  able  constitutional 
lawyers  as  there  are  on  the  continent  have 
filed  formal  opinions  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  congress  to  pass 
such  legislation  without  in  any  way  con- 
flicting with  the  constitutional  guaranties. 
Others  of  equal  standing  assert  the  con- 
trary, but  even  were  it  at  first  declared 
unconstitutional  it  would  only  meet  the 
same  fate  that  the  first  employers'  liability 
bill  received  and  which,  with  slight  modi- 
fication of  language,  the  same  supreme 
court  later  upheld  as  constitutional.  If  the 
present  proposed  act  were  to  be  passed 
and  be  declared  unconstitutional  it  would 
leave  the  present  employers'  liability  act  in 
full  force  and  effect  during  the  entire 
period,  as  the  proposed  act  does  not  repeal 
that  act,  but  simply,  in  case  of  its  enact- 
ment, takes  precedence  thereover. 

It  is  undoubtedly  constructive  legislation 
of  an  advanced  type  and  will,  in  common 
with  every  law  which  ventures  on  com- 
paratively untried  ground,  develop  some 
weakness  iiv  its  machinery;  but  we  are 
strongly  of  the  belief  that  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  the  correct 
one,  and  that  it  yields  a  degree  of  com- 
pensation for  injuries  received  that  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  law  so  far  devised. 
What  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership is  careful,  individual  study  of  the 
value  of  the  two  systems  and  the  conclusion 
reached  should  be  founded  not  upon  preju- 
dice or  upon  preconceived  opinions,  but 
upon  the  actual  merit  of  the  two  plans  as 
to  the  amounts  that  they  will  distribute 
among  injured  men.  It  will  absolutely 
abolish  the  spectacular  verdict,  but  instead 
will  distribute  the  greater  sums  equitably 
among  all  men  who  receive  injuries  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 
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Heroes  of  Battleship  Maine  At  Rest 


With  all  the  impressiveness  and  sol- 
emnity that  a  mighty  nation  could  offer  to 
the  memory  of  its  heroes  of  war,  the  last 
of  the  dead  sailors  of  the  battleship 
Maine,  swik  in  Havana  harbor  just  prior 
to  the  war  with  Spain  in  1896,  were  laid 
away  March  23  beneath  the  green  hills  of 
Virginia  in  Arlington  cemetery.  The 
nation  has  paid  its  last  measure  of  honor 
to  the  unidentified  of  the  crew  of  that  ill- 
fated  battleship,  the  sinking  of  which, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  brought  on 
the  war,  altered  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  government  into  far  comers  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  believed  that  seldom  in  the  history 
of  our  country  has  there  been  planned  a 
higher  tribute  to  the  memory  of  any  men 
than  was  offered  for  the  sixty-four  dead 
heroes  of  the  Maine;  just  as  much  heroes 
as  if  they  died  in  the  heat  of  battle,  dying 
in  the  performance  of  duty.  The  different 
branches  of  the  government  were  repre- 
sented in  the  exercises  of  the  day,  includ- 
ing President  Taft  and  Father  Chadwick, 
the  latter  the  chaplain  of  the  Maine  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion  that  sent  her  to  the 
bottom.  President  Taft  in  his  eulogy  said 
in  part: 

"We  meet  to  pay  appropriate  honor  to 


the  memory  of  the  first  of  the  country's 
sons  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  our  war 
with  Spain.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
charge  responsibility  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment for  the  explosion  of  the  Maine^ 
but  that  the  tragedy  was  part  of  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  the  Spanish  war  no  one 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  can  doubt. 

"These,  our  honored  dead,  were  hurled 
into  eternity  without  the  inspiration  of  an- 
ticipated battle  or  hoped-for  victory.  But 
they  were  on  duty  when  they  went  down; 
they  wore  the  uniforms  of  their  beloved 
country,  and  they  are  to  be  classed  well  to 
the  fore  in  that  long  list  of  naval  heroes 
whose  steadfastness  and  courage  have 
given  the  American  navy  the  high  posi- 
tion it  occupies  in  history  among  the  navies 
of  the  world. 

"It  is  well  that  we  should  halt  the  wheels 
of  government  and  stay  the  hum  of  indus- 
try to  take  time  to  note  by  appropriate 
ceremony  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who 
gave  up  their  lives  for  the  nation.  We 
raised  the  ship  from  the  mud  bottom  of 
Havana  harbor  and  gave  her  remains  hon- 
orable burial  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean. 

"We  now  consign  to  the  sacred  soil  of 
Arlington  the  recovered  bones  of  those 
who  gave  the  Maine  her  personality  and 
made  her  a  living  weapon  for  the  protec- 
tion of  national  honor  and  vital  interest. 
We  have  given  to  those  ceremonies  all 
possible  solemnity  that  are  included  in  the 
honors  of  war,  and  we  shall  fail  if  they 
do  not  e3q>ress  in  unmistakable  tone  and 
sign  the  deep  and  lasting  gratitude  of  a 
nation  to  her  martyred  defenders." 


A  Poor  Brand  of  Economy 


"Straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel"  is  an  expression  that  might  be  used 
in  referring  to  a  peculiar  method  of  econ- 
omy in  vogue  on  some  of  our  railroad  sys- 
tems. For  some  time  past  the  daily  press 
contained  items  relating  to  the  strenuous 
efforts  being  put  forth  by  certain  manag- 
ing officials  to  enlist  their  employees  in  a 
campaign  of  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of 
company  material  and  supplies.  One  com- 
pany endeavors  to  convince  the  employees 
that  if  each  one  will  save  for  the  company 
a  "nickel  a  day"  the  company  will  be 
greatly  benefited  financially  and  the  em- 
ployees, inferentially,  will  not  be  the  losers 
thereby.  Another  company  issues  a  tabu- 
lated  statement  showing  the  comparative 


value  of  a  lead  pencil,  a  box  of  rubber 
bands,  and  other  small  articles  used  gen- 
erally by  employees,  etc,  etc. 

Inaugurating  a  rigid  system  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  little  things,  and  insistence 
on  continued  practice  thereof,  should  meet 
with  no  valid  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
employees.  But  after  observing  the  pe- 
culiar methods  enforced  by  their  em- 
ployer in  carrying  out  his  ideas  of  econ- 
omy in  the  larger  things,  the  employees 
wonder  whether  their  little  efforts  in  the 
smaller  savings  are  really  worth  while. 
They  wonder  whether  the  employer  has 
dug  the  beam  from  his  own  eye  before 
looking  for  the  mote. in  the  eye  of  the  em- 
ployee.    They  wonder    whether    the  em- 
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ployer  is  conscious  of  the  example  set  in 
the  matter  of  real  economy,  and  efficiency 
as  well.  They,  naturally,  wonder  whether 
the  employer  while  trying  to  stop  the  drip 
at  the  faucet  hasn't  lost  sight  of  wastage 
at  the  bung. 

The  employees  engaged  in  the  active 
tnovement  of  traffic  fail  to  understand  the 
consistency  in  being  asked  to  save  a  nickel 
a  day  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  compelled 
to  work  with  "cold  water  tea  kettles"  in 
moving  traffic,  engines  that  leak  like  sieves 
— inside  the  fire  box  and  at  nearly  every 
joint  of  steam  pipes  alongside  the  boiler, — 
•engines  that  should  have  been  put  in  rea- 
sonably good  condition  during  the  dull 
summer  reason.  Such  employees  are  not 
believers  in  the  use  of  steam  by  that 
method  of  expansion;  they  know  from  ex- 
perience that  it  is  unprofitable,  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb  and  property,  and  that  it 
is  not  conducive  to  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employer. 

If  it  is  economy  to  permit  locomotives 
to  deteriorate  to  the  extent  that  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  power  and  crews 
are  tied  up  between  terminals  for  rest  and 
"because  of  engine  failures,  then  we  shall 
liave  to  admit  that  we  don't  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  economy.  We 
have  seen  locomotives  during  this  past 
winter,  and  we  have  also  noted  the  same 
conditions  in  other  like  seasons,  so  sur- 
rounded by  steam  that  a  trainman  would 
he  foolhardy    to    attempt    to    board  them 


while  they  were  in  motion — ^and  this  has 
been  noted  as  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. Such  conditions  are  not  peculiar 
to  any  particular  system;  they  exist  in 
many  localities.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men 
engaged  in  moving  traffic  lose  heart  under 
such  conditions?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
men  working  under  such  seemingly  need- 
less conditions  lose  faith  in  the  efficiency 
of  managing  officials  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
if  the  esprit  de  corps  on  some  roads  is  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  they  are  not 
proud  to  say  "our  road"? 

The  reason  for  this  growing  sentiment 
among  some  train  and  engine  men  is  easily 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  failure  of  their 
officials  to  order  needed  repairs  to  engines 
and  cars  during  the  dull  summer  months, 
resulting  in  a  miserably  run-down  equip- 
ment with  which  to  handle  heavy  winter 
traffic  under  the  severest  weather  condi- 
tions of  the  entire  year;  a  season  of  the 
year  requiring  the  best  and  keenest  judg- 
ment, the  most  patience,  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity for  physical  endurance.  Railroads 
that  have  come  through  the  past  winter 
season  without  serious  casualties  should 
remember  that  it  has  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree due  to  the  stamina  and  the  unswerv- 
ing devotion  of  their  employees  engaged 
in  the  actual  movement  of  trains  to  the 
companies'  interests;  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  companies  whose  man- 
agements have  followed  the  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish"  methods  of  economy. 


Conservation  of  Human  Life 


While  the  general  government,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  states,  have  passed  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  our  forests  and  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands, — how  little  at- 
tention is  p^id  to  the  conservation  of  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

It  does  seem,  in  this  period  of  our  pro- 
gression, that  measures  should  be  adopted 
and  put  in  force  to  cause  the  minds  of  all 
to  occasionally  stop  and  ponder  over  the 
innumerable  accidents  that  are  daily  hap- 
pening, and  bring  to  the  attention  of  every 
person  the  simple  thought  of  life,  to  exer- 
cise personal  care. 

Many    operatives    of    automobiles    and 


other  modes  of  conveyances  recklessly  pro- 
ceed over  streets  with  an  insane  craving 
to  attain  a  speed  that  brings  in  the  end  an 
accident  to  not  only  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle,  but  to  people  lawfully  on  the  high- 
way or  street.  In  municipalities  ordi- 
nances have  been  passed  prohibiting  un- 
necessary speed,  but  peace  officers  are  slow 
in  compelling  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
those  entrusted  with  its  enforcement  have 
grown  lax,  and  the  aggressors  are  allowed 
to  escape.  A  law  that  is  not  enforced  is 
worse  than  no  law  at  all.  All  laws  are  en- 
acted either  for  the  betterment  or  protec- 
tion of  mankind,  and  disobedience  only  en- 
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grafts  into  the  mind  a  disrespect  for  law, 
which  leads  in  the  end  to  a  want  of  re- 
spect of  those  who  permit  themselves  to 
forget  the  cardinal  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  passage  of  such  laws.  While  viola- 
tions do  occur,  still  the  people  do  not,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  exercise  care  for  their 
own  protection. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who  have  not 
at  times  been  placed  in  perilous  positions 
where  we  should  exercise  our  minds  in  the 
direction  of  personal  safety,  and  with  a 
slight  discernment  of  what  should  be  done 
accidents  would  necessarily  be  averted,  or 
at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

One  of  the  greatest  railway  systems  of 
our  country  is  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  its  employees  principles  of  "Get 
the  Safety  Habit,"  and  is  continually 
preaching  the  safety  doctrine,  doing  much 
evangelistic  work  in  this  particular. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  young 
men  seeking  employment,  especially  work 
of  a  hazardous  character,  or  the  safe 
passage  of  human  freight  on  railways, 
must  possess  qualifications  of  care;  in  fact, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  first  pre-requisites, 
as  "a  little  care  now  and  then,  must  neces- 
sarily save  the  lives  of  men."  The  intri- 
cacies of  machinery,  propelled  by  either 
steam  or  electricity  or  other  power,  all 
come  under  this  class  and  must  be  manned 
by  men  who  will  exercise  a  high  degree 
of  care;  and  it  does  seem  that  all  persons, 
it  matters  not  what  their  chosen  vocation 
may  be,  should  be  skilled  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  required  of  them,  and 


possessed  with  the  mental  safety  valve  of 
care. 

The  records  of  our  country  show  many 
casualties,  and  there  are  left  as  survivors 
many  who  must  go  through  life  bearing  its 
burdens  and  hardships,  who,  if  the  study 
of  care  had  been  practiced,  would  not 
themselves,  or  their  fellows  or  families, 
have  been  cast  out  into  the  world  to  as- 
sume its  responsibilities  and  uncertainties, 
that  might  in  the  march  of  industrial  prog- 
ress have  been  averted. 

Why,  then,  cannot  all  practice  the  "Con- 
servation of  Life"?  Why  cannot  the  man 
in  the  shop,  or  the  operative  of  the  train, 
and  all  persons  brought  in  close  contact 
with  these  instrumentalities  of  danger, 
practice  and  preach  it?  It  is  the  gauge  by 
which  our  thoughts  should  be  regulated, 
and  the  companion  of  protection.  All  men 
who  direct  or  have  charge  of  the  vast  army 
of  labor,  or  who  come  in  contact  with  such 
people,  should  teach  care  to  those  whose 
daily  work  they  direct.  By  so  doing  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  employee  will  con- 
sider it  as  a  part  of  his  work  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  daily  task. 

Our  educators,  preachers  and  others, 
who  are  continually  striving  to  save  the 
souls  of  their  flocks,  should  inject  thoughts 
into  their  minds  to  save  their  lives.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  longevity 
of  life  on  this  earth  as  to  prepare  souls 
for  the  future  state.  Both  are  for  the 
betterment  of  all,  and  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  life  of  each  and  every 
individual. 
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Mentions 


Brothers — When  writing  to  the  Con- 
ductor, or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
sure  to  give  your  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  is  such  a 
little  thing  for  you  to  do. — Ed. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  The  Railway  Conductor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompanying. 
Always  give  your  Division  Number  when 
writing  to  The  Railway  Conductor. 


567— CERRO  GORDO,  Mason  City,  la., 
1st  Sat.  &  3d  Sun.,  3  p.  m.,  1st  Nat  Bak. 
Bldg. 

J.  M.  Smock,  403  W.  State C 

R.  P.  Harmon,  952  N.  Superior S 

Organized   March  7   by  Brother   F.   H. 

Pease,  acting  as  deputy  president. 

603— FALLS  CITY.  Falls  City,  Neb.,  1st 
Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  &  3d  Sun.,  2  p.  m.,  K  P. 
hall. 

J.  McCarthy    C 

G.  E.  Schroeder S 

Organized   March  6  by   Brother  W.   C. 

Turner,  acting  as  deputy  president. 

602— NAVAJO,  Gallup,  N.  M.,  1st  &  3d 

Sun.,  1 :30  p.  m..  Masonic  hall. 

F.  L.  Evans,  box  273 C 

C.  P.  Chambers,  box  443 S 

Organized  March  10  by  Brother  T.  L. 
Roberts,  acting  as  deputy  president. 

Railway  Mediators 

London,  March  16 — The  success  of  Sir 
George  Asquith  as  a  mediator  and  con- 
ciliator in  labor  controversies  has  inspired 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway 
company  to  appoint  an  official  whose  duties 
will  be  analogous,  but  of  course,  confined 
exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
The  duties  devolving  upon  this  official  will 
be  to  receive  and  attempt  to  remedy  all 
grievances  before  they  become  aggravated. 
The  company  now  assumes  to  meet  the 
complaints  of  the  men  that  minor  officials 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  aggravating  in- 
stead of  remedying.  Other  departments 
of  the  railway  welcome  this  innovation,  for 
the  new  position  created  will  carry  with  it 
considerable  authority  to  order  changes 
wherever  necessary,  and  thus  relieve  the 
other  departments  of  dealing  with  these 
matters.  The  men  employed  by  the  rail- 
way are  also  pleased  with  this  change,  as 
they  welcome  any  opportunity  which  prom- 
ises a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  of 
their  grievances  without  interference  from 
petty  officialdom.  The  new  method  will 
also  guarantee  to  the  men  a  more  speedy 
consideration  than  was  possible  under 
former  methods.  It  is  also  announced  that 
other  railway  companies  are  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  department. 


The  following  Divisions  Cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand 
Secretary : 


CARD. 


DIV. 


WRITTEN  FOR 

276 L.  N.  Bush 1 

3580 T.  B.  McCauley 18 

7349 F.  H.  Goodykuhns 57 

14983 W.   J.  Anderson 105 

2781 W.  L.  Wray 108 

15760 M.  F.   Burton 175 

586 J.  H.  Foley 196 

10812 T.  A.  Lambert 251 

2811 A.  F.  Todd 275 


"How  often  does  your  road  kill  a  man?" 
asked  a  facetious  traveling  salesman  of  a 
conductor  the  other  day. 

"Just  once,"  replied  the  conductor. 


LOST— We  are  advised  that  Brother  G. 
B.  Wright  has  lost  his  receipts  for  1912; 
also  service  letters  from  the  St.  L.  L  M.  & 
S.  Ry.,  covering  the  period  from  August 
22,  1902,  to  September^  1909.  If  found, 
please  forward  to  Brother  A.  J.  Woodard, 
secretary  of  Division  499,  at  McGehee, 
Ark. 


To  Correct  an  Error 

In  our  Mortuary  Record  in  the  March 
issue  there  was  inserted  the  name  of 
Brother  P.  S.  Herbert,  of  Division  249. 
The  error  was  due  to  wrong  information 
contained  in  a  meeting  report  received  in 
the  Grand  Secretary's  office.  We  are  glad 
to  say  t^at  Brother  Herbert  is  very  much 
alive,  and  we  trust  that  many  years  of 
health  and  prosperity  may  be  his  portion. 


Pension  of  Injured  Clerks 

A  bill  providing  for  the  pensioning  of 
civil  service  employees  who  are  injured  in 
line  of  service  has  been  introduced  bv 
Congressman  Howland  of  Ohio.  The  bifl 
provides  that  all  employes  receiving  less 
than  $3,000  per  annum,  as  employees  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  and  Panama  Railway  and 
Steamship  line,  shall  be  compensated  at 
stated  rates  for  injury  or  death  while  in 
such  employment. 
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Conan  Doyle's  New  Story 

Something  new  in  romance — so  abso- 
lutely original  that  it  will  thrill  the  most 
hardened  novel  reader!  Such  is  Conan 
Doyle's  "The  Lost  World." 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  unexplored 
wilderness  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Amazon  there  still  exist  many  of  the 
monster  animals  that  walked  the  earth  be- 
fore man  was  created?  It  has  remained 
for  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle — and  the 
irascible  Professor  Challenger — ^to  discover 
this  lost  world  and  take  you  right  into  it. 
How  does  it  feel  to  be  chased  by  a  dinosaur 
as  big  as  a  house,  or  attacked  by  a  ptero- 
dactyl as  large  as  a  biplane?  You  will 
know  before  you  finish  this  fascinating 
story,  for  the  author  makes  you  see  and 
believe.  At  the  same  time  you  will  learn 
more  about  the  prehistoric  world  than  a 
dozen  scientific  treatises  could  tell  you, 
for  the  story  makes  you  live  in  it. 

The  action  is  leisurely  at  first.  Don't  let 
that  deceive  you.  Challenger  is  a  terrific 
and  captivating  hero,  and  when  he  gets 
away  on  his  expedition  look  out  for  danger 
unequaled  in  modem  romance.  The  story 
is  told  with  the  imagination  of  Kipling  or 
Jules  Verne  and  the  masterly  skill  of  the 
creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

"The  Lost  World"  will  appear  ex- 
clusively in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  The 
Record-Herald,  beginning  March  24.  Tell 
your  friends  to  read  it  atid  enjoy  a  new 
sensation. 


"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  exclaimed  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  addressing  the 
twelve  men  who  were  sitting  in  judgment 
and  on  their  respective  shoulder-blades,  in 
a  damage  suit  against  dn  American  cor- 
poration for  killing  a  cow. 

"If  the  train  hadd  been  running  as  slow 
as  it  should  have  been  ran,  if  the  bell  had 
been  rung  as  it  ort  to  have  been  rang,  or 
the  whistle  had  been  blown  as  it  should 
have  been  blew,  none  of  which  was  did,  the 
cow  would  not  have  been  injured  when  she 
was  killed!" 


Proposed  Bill  Against  Blacklisting 

A  bill  to  protect  railroad  employees  from 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  their  employers 
through  blacklisting  or  threats  of  dis- 
missal has  been  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives  by  Congress- 
man Stevens  of  Minnesota.  The  bill 
is  proposed  as  ^an  amendment  to  the 
interstate  commerce  act,  and  provides 
that  any  emplover  who  shall  require 
any  employee  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  be- 
come or  to  remain  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization  or  shall  discharge  any  em- 
ployee for  non-compliance  with  employer's 
wishes,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 


and  shall  be  penalized  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $1,000  for  each  oflFense. 
The  bill  also  forbids  employers  endeavor- 
ing to  force  employees  to  contribute  to 
any  fund  for  charitable  or  other  purposes, 
and  also  from  conspiring  to  prevent  former 
employees  securing  other  employment  after 
they  have  been  discharged. 


The  attention  of  our  brothers  in  passen- 
ger train  service  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  James  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  a  hat 
check  holder,  the  invention  of  Brother  H. 
C.  Roberts.  The  holder  is  as  handy  as  a 
pocket  in  a  shirt. 


Brother  W.  T.  Moriarty,  Elroy,  Wis.,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  present  address 
of  Edward  Haskins,  formerly  employed  by 
the  Northern  Pacfic  at  Livingston,  Mont., 
and  believed  to  be  now  employed  as  an  en- 
gineer on  some  road  south  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Haskins'  description— weight  about 
125  lbs.,  a  little  gray,  rather  short,  and 
spare  in  build. 


Superior 

Little  Nelly  told  little  Anita  what  she 
termed  a  "little  fib." 

Anita— "A  fib  is  the  same  as  a  story,  and 
a  story  is  the  same  as  a  lie." 

Nelly— "No,  it's  not." 

Anita— "Yes,  it  is,  because  my  father 
said  so,  and  my  father  is  a  professor  at  the 
tmiversity." 

"Nelly— "I  don't  care  if  he  is.  My 
father  is  a  real  estate  man  and  he  knows 
more  about  lying  than  your  father  docs."— 
United  Presbyterian, 

Deafness  and  Head-Noises 

JOYFUL     NEWi     FOl     iUFFEMlS— INTMBSTINO     BOOK 
GIVEN      FREE. 

Those  who  have  tried  in  yain  to  regain  good 
hearing  are  the  persons  that  are  strongest  in  tneir 
praise  of  a  new  remarkable  home  treatment.  After 
being  wholly  or  partially  deaf  for  many  years, 
and  after  trsring  numerous  medicines,  apparatus, 
treatments,  ear-devices  and  aurists'  prescriptions 
in  vain,  legions  who  are  now  cured  unite  in  tell- 
ing of  the  wonders  being  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Georffe  E.  CouUnt,  6a.  C,  Station  E,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  He  describes  nis  method  in  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  treatise  which  he  will  send  with- 
out cost,  to  anyone  who  writes  him,  merely  ask- 
ing for  the  free  book. 

We  advise  all  who  are  troubled  w4th  their  hear- 
ing or  with  ringing  noises  in  the  head,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  liberal  free  offer. 

TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES: 

This  Is  the  name  of  a  magazine  which  tells  aH 
about  the  manv  openings  for  business  and  invest* 
ments  in  South  Texas  and  the  Houston  district, 
which  is  developing  so  rapidly.  Particularly  inter* 
esting  to  those  who  wish  to  make  safe  investments 
of  small  amounts  which  will  pay  big  returns.  Is- 
sued once  a  month.  Full  ot  tacts  and  illustra- 
tions. Will  be  sent  free  three  months  to  tkose 
who  write.     Addres*— 

R.  S.  STANLEY,  Editor. 
404   Mason  BIdg.,  Houtton,  Tex. 
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Buy  or  tbs  Fimt  Who  AovsnitB  iv  Tbs  Conductok 


THE    SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


That  smile!  There's  one  just  like  it 
in  every  pipeful  of  Velvet.  Velvet's  the 
thing — ^just  exactly  the  thing  to  give  a 
new  meaning  to  pipe  cheer. 

Velvet's  a  mild  tobacco  with  all  the 
flavor  and  fragrance  matured  and  mel- 
lowed by  a  natural  process — all  the  sting 
aged  out. 

But  Velvet  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
waiting  for  you  right  now  at  your  deal- 
er's. Why  not  give  it  a  chance — and 
smile  F 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

•5t .  iSiock  oivned  by  Lisgett  <Sf  Myers  Tobacco  Co^) 


10  cents  for  fail 
2'Ounce  tin .  5  cents 
i  or  1 -ounce  bags— con  - 
venientjor  cigarettes. 
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vose 


vose 


PIANOS 


The  tone,  t-ouch-and  macrnificent  weHrintr 

qualities  of  the  Vose  Pianoare  only  explained  bv 
the  exclusive  patented  features  and  the  hiRh 
^rade  material  and  superb  workman<ihip 
that  enter  into  their  construction.  The  Vose  is 
an  ideal  piano  for  the  home.  Over  65.000  sold 
Delivered  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
Satisfaction  guaranteeiU  Liberal  allowance 
for  old  Dianos  and  time  payments  accepted. 

FREE^— If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us 
send,  you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog. 
that  gives  full   information 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

1010  Massachusetts  Ave  BOSTON,  MASS 


These  Supreme  Railroad  Watches 

are  sold  and  fully  guaranteed  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere. 
Send      for      degcriptwe     folder, 

ILUNOIS  WATCH  CO.,  Springfield 


2>o  5^021  realize 

that  UnclerSam,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  onefof 
the  largest  'and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago » 

Write  for  our  free  hookltt'"  Banking  by  Mail" 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

H^nry  B,  Clarke,  K-/>.  <y  Mrr, 

the  Savings  Dept, 

CUrk  &  Monroe  &U,  CHICAGO 


Elither  type,  as  above,  silk,  50  cents,  Ksle, 
25  cents.  At  stores  everywhere.  Sam- 
ple pair  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 

Boston 
Garter 

*  For  thirty  years  the  standard  —  from 
first  to  last  the  best."  Holds  up  tfie 
half  hose  as  smooth  as  your  skin.  Guar- 
anteed against  imperfections.  Look  for 
the  moulded  rubber  button  and  the 
trade  marks  on  the  loop. 

George  Frost  Co.  -   Makers,  Boston 
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Buy  or  thb  Fikms  Who  Advestisb  in  Ths  Conductoi 


"Eh,  Polly?    Didn't  I  tell  you  so? 

"For  real,  lean-back-and-cross-your-legs  com- 
fort there's  no  recipe  like  a  pipeful  of  Velvet. 

"Those  tender,  tasty  middle  leaves  of  old  Ken- 
tucky Burley — that  two  year's  aging  which  re- 
moves all  bite — that  mellow  smoothness — that 
ripened  richness — that  flavor,  ah !  that  flavor. 

"It's  Velvet,  Polly — and  only  Velvet  can  be 
Velvet." 


Gei  full  2-ounce  tins  for  10 
cents  or  l-otmce  ba^s  for 
5  cents. 


SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

{Stock  owned  by  Liegeti  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.) 


TOBACCO 


The  Angel  of  Love 

BY  ADELBERT  CLARK. 

Behold,  I  am  the  Angel  of  Love ! 

When  Time  no  longer  shall  be, 
I  shall  remain  the  same — unchanged 

Through  all  eternity. 
When  stars  and  planets  shall  melt  away 

And  Heaven  is  rolled  as  a  scroll, 
I  shall  stand  on  the  threshold  of  Truth 

And  guide  the  faithful  soul. 

The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  the  first, 
When  the  Judgment  Day  is  done, 

And  in  God's  sight,  the  father  and  child 
Shall  live,  and  be  as  one. 

Boast  not,  ye  who  have  believed  in  things- 
Material  things  of  earth, 

For  know  ye  not,  that  the  soul  that  sleeps 
Awakes  to  holy  birth? 

Behold !   I  am  the  Angel  of  Love 

And  my  torch  shall  lead  the  way 
With  none  to  mourn,  for  the  spirit  lives 

Through  changeless,  endless  day; 
Yea,  those  who  follow  me  shall  live 

God's  praises  to  adore 
Long  after  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine. 

And  the  planets  are  no  more ! 
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A  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 

Labor  Has  Everything  to  Gain  from  Proposed  Probe  of  Working  Conditions. — ^Uniori  Support  Asked 

for  Hughes-Borah    Bill. 

Paul  Kennaday,   Secretary  New  York  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 


It  is  "up  to  labor"  to  decide  whether  or 
not  there  shall  be  a  federal  commission  on 
industrial  relations.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  message  to  congress  on 
February  2  recommended  the  appointment 
of  such  a  commission. 

Following  President  Taft*s  recommenda- 
tion, Representative  William  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey  and  Senator  William  E.  Borah 
of  Idaho  introduced  in  the  house  and  the 
senate  identical  bills  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  federal  commission  of  nine 
members  to  make  inquiry  into  industrial 
relations.  One  hearing  upon  the  Hughes- 
Borah  bill  has  already  been  held  and  the 
proposal  is  now  being  considered  very  care- 
fully by  the  members  of  congress.  Al- 
though very  many  of  the  members  agree 
with  the  President  upon  this  matter,  they 
are  waiting  to  learn  what  are  the  wishes 
of  organized  labor. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  advantages  and 
possible  dangers  of  an  official  study  of  the 
complex  problem  of  industrial  relations  in 
these  United  States. 

The  idea  of  a  federal  commission  on  in- 
dustrial relations  first  took  definite  shape 
after  the  startling  close  of  the  McNamara 
case.  Labor  will  not  soon  forget  that  the 
press  of  the  country,  at  once  voicing  and 
shaping  public  opinion,  was  filled  with  ex- 
pressions of  hostility;  that  in  more  than 
one  quarter  exultation  at  having  at  last 
downed  labor  was  followed  by  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  it  down. 


Yet  many  men  and  women  saw  in  the 
revelation  of  the  desperate  means  made  use 
of  in  the  fight  against  the  open  shop,  more 
than  the  breaking  of  the  law  and  a  resort 
to  violence. 

A  small  group  in  New  York  who  saw 
great  provocation  in  the  attitudes  of  some 
employers,  wished  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  underlying  causes  for  the  desperate 
remedy  applied  in  one  series  of  industrial 
conflicts,  leaving  to  others  who  were  lack- 
ing neither  in  number  or  vehemence  of  ex- 
pression, the  congenial  task  of  denouncing 
labor  methods,  labor  leaders  and  labor 
unions.  On  December  30,  this  group  of 
students  of  industrial  matters  presented  to 
the  President  a  petition  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  federal  commission  on  in- 
dustrial relations. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  proposal. 
And  now  for  the  matter  to  be  investigated 
and  the  merits  of  the  case. 

We  would  like  to  learn  "what  channels 
are  open  to  labor  to  secure  industrial  jus- 
tice." We  would  like  to  know  what  part 
in  industrial  unrest  is  played  by  the  "dis- 
charge of  those  workmen,  who,  refusing  to 
rely  for  fair  play  and  security  upon  the 
good  nature  of  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents, have  attempted  organized  action." 
We  would  like  to  have  brought  out  into 
the  light  of  day  "the  spy  system  and  the 
strike-breaking  organizations  equipped  to 
man  a  job  and  break  the  backs  of  local 
strikes."      We    would    like     to     have    the 
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American  public  learn  from  an  official  in- 
quiry and  report,  the  truth  about  injunc- 
tions and  evictions,  those  legal  methods 
turned  from  their  old-time  uses  to  new- 
found ways  of  oppression. 

Another  and  more  definite  subject  for 
inquiry  would  be  the  scope  and  methods 
and  resources  of  existing  bureaus  of  labor, 
state  and  federal.  We  all  want  to  know, 
and  labor  most  of  all,  what  those  bureaus 
are  doing,  and  why  they  do  not  do  more. 
Has  the  public,  always  mindful  of  the  tax 
rate,  given  them  sufficient  money  properly 
to  inspect  factories,  work  shops,  mines  and 
tunnels?  And  if  not,  why  not?  And  why 
do  we  calmly  accept  it  as  natural  and  un- 
avoidable, that  American  bureaus  of  labor 
do  not  safeguard  men,  women  and  children 
with  the  efficiency  displayed  by  labor 
bureaus  across  the  seas? 

The  growth  of  employers'  associations 
and  the  g^rowth  of  trade  unions,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  would  also  come 
in  for  study  by  the  commission.  Exactly 
what  is  the  position  of  the  unorganized 
worker  when  he  comes  to  make  his  "free 
contract"  of  employment  is  one  question  it 
would  be  well  the  American  people  should 
have  answered.  Another  subject  to  be  cov- 
ered should  be  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

This  matter  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion illustrates  as  well  as  any,  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  whole  proposal,  and  the 
need  for  deliberate  thought  before  union 
men  and  women  decide  whole-heartedly  to 
endorse  this  plan  for  enlightening  the 
public. 

It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
commission  will  recommend  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, or  an  extension  to  all  industries 
of  the  Canadian  form  of  arbitration  with 
its  thirty-day  strike  prevention  clause.  To 
this  there  are  two  complete  and  all-suf- 
ficient answers. 

First,  if  the  commission  should  so  rec- 
ommend, the  unions  would  and  should  re- 
fuse to  be  guided  thereby. 

Second,  the  commissioners,  if  of  the 
caliber  to  make  recommendations  to  carry 
public  conviction  at  all,  would  not  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  advise  such  an  unwarrant- 
able reversal  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  organized  labor. 

The  right  to  strike,  like  the  right  to  revo- 


lution, is  one  which  no  law  can  take  away, 
and  which  can  be  abridged  only  by  mutual 
consent  Commissioners  who  know  what 
they  are  about  will  see  that  any  such  per- 
version of  Canadian  procedure  as  has  been 
sometimes  urged,  which  would  have  every 
strike  preceded  by  a  month's  public  notice, 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  the  engaging  of 
full  complements  of  strike  breakers  and  to 
the  smashing  of  unions. 

The  whole  matter  comes  down  to  this: 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  place  before  an 
impartial  commission  and  by  that  commis- 
sion before  a  public  at  present  in  large  part 
uninformed  and  misinformed,  the  shameful 
situation  of  men  and  women,  who  today 
are  working  to  make  other  men  and  women 
rich  and  idle;  here  is  a  chance  to  prove 
that  the  wage  earner  is  not  getting  a  fair 
show.  That  children  who  in  a  few  years 
will  be  directing  with  their  ballots  the  pol- 
icies of  this  country  are  being  drafted  from 
our  school  houses  to  grow  up  dwarfed  in 
body  and  mind  amid  the  ever  faster  speed- 
ing wheels  of  factories.  That  working 
men  and  women  all  over  this  country  are 
dying  of  a  single  industrial  disease  which 
in  this  New  York  of  superabundant  wealth 
and  congested  misery  cuts  them  down  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  a  year.  The  commission, 
if  it  knows  its  business,  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  this  tuberculosis  which  has 
been  declared  easily  preventable  and  which 
for  all  that  is  still  very  much  "the  disease 
of  the  masses."  The  victims  of  this  "dis- 
ease of  the  tenements"  and  of  low  Tvages 
have  been  given  tracts  to  read  on  the  need 
of  fresh  air,  "winter  and  summer,  night 
and  day,"  as  if  with  the  thermometer  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  coal  by  the  pail  was 
to  be  had  for  the  picking,  and  as  if  meat 
and  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  were  medi- 
cine to  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  the  fake 
"sure  cure"  at  the  comer  drug  store. 

You  union  men  and  women  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  this 
public  and  official  inquiry.  Is  it  not  a  mat- 
ter so  evident  as  to  have  become  an  ac- 
cepted handicap  to  your  progress,  that  you 
cannot  get  the  plain  truth  about  any  strike 
or  industrial  dispute  set  before  the  public? 
If  you  are  content  with  the  present  sort  of 
publicity  and  with  one-sided  jury  investi- 
gations, do  you  not  say  that  the  public  is 
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so  prejudiced  nothing  will  shake  it?  Do 
you  not  thus  go  back  upon  your  own  per- 
sistent effort  to  convert  the^  convertible 
part  of  the  public  to  your  view  of  your 
struggle  for  justice? 

That  struggle,  after  all,  must  always  re- 
ipain  yours  and  you  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  it.  No  commission  can  so  gather  facts 
and  so  present  them  as  to  leave  you  free 
to  depend  more  upon  public  enlightenment 
than  upon  your  own  compact,  hard-hitting 
union  ranks. 

But  it  is  not  the  standing  of  the  com- 
mission upon  which  you  are  asked  to  rely, 
important  as  it  is  that  you  should  insist 
that  the  right  sort  sit  and  weigh  the  evi- 
dence you  shall  present.  The  crucial  point 
is  that  evidence  itself. 

You  must  show  that  in  this  Christian 
land,  Sunday  labor  is  often  a  part  of  your 
"free  contract."  You  must  show  how  sea- 
sonal work  throws  tens  of  thousands  into 
unemployment ;  that  welfare  work  is  often 
but  a  cheap  blind  to  low  wages;  that  great 
masses  among  your  unorganized  brothers 
toil  only  that  they  may  maintain  a  life  of 
unceasing  toil. 


You  must  help  to  show  how  your  ranks 
are  decimated  by  preventable  accidents  and 
how  cruel  and  unnecessary  industrial 
processes  poison  you  and  finally  cast  you 
out  to  end  your  days  without  sick  benefit  or 
old  age  pension.  You  must  show  by  facts 
how  little  of  protection  the  law  gives  to 
you,  how  much  is  needed. 

The  commission  will  not  be  the  last  work 
in  your  conflict.  That  must  still  go  on  and 
until  you  have  the  other  side  all  on  your 
side,  it  will  go  on.  But  there  is  still  an 
opportunity  by  the  plain  force  of  facts  to 
convert  to  your  views  a  large  number 
of  your  fellow  citizens  who  without 
this  inquiry,  must  remain  indifferent  or 
opposed. 

It  is  for  the  unions  of  this  country  to 
deeide  whether  this  commission  will  be  a 
help  to  them.  If  they  favor  the  proposal 
they  will  understand  the  importance  of 
sending  immediate  formal  endorsement 
thereof  to  the  proper  representatives  in 
congress.  If  the  unions  want  a  commis- 
sion on  industrial  relations,  it  is  theirs  for 
the  asking. 


Regulation  of  Interstate  Commerce 

Abstract   from  an  address  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Martin   A.   Knapp  of  the   Interstate  Commerce 
Court  before  the  Houston  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  is 
one  of  the  most  commanding  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  subjects  now 
before  the  public.  The  provision  in  the 
federal  Constitution  giving  to  congress  the 
right  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  between  states  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  has  not  only  stood  the  test  of 
past  generations,  but  appears  to  be  ade- 
quate for  our  marvelously  changed  modern 
conditions. 

The  history  of  litigation  based  upon  this 
constitutional  provision  is  illuminating. 
The  first  case  to  come  before  the  United 
States  supreme  court  upon  this  subject  was 
not  reached  until  1834,  one-third  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Until  1840  only  four  cases  came  before  that 
tribunal.     Between   1840  and   1860   fifteen 


more  cases  were  heard.  Between  1860  and 
1880  there  were  fifty  cases.  In  the  decade 
between  1880  and  1890  seventy-eight  cases 
were  heard  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
more  than  were  decided  in  all  the  previous 
years  of  our  national  existence.  Since  1890, 
hundreds  of  these  cases  have  come  before 
the  supreme  court  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing steadily. 

In  the  first  case  that  was  brought  before 
the  supreme  court,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  restrict  within  narrow  bounds  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  congress.  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall  rejected  the  application 
for  such  restriction  and  declared  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  given  to  con- 
gress knows  no  limit  other  than  the 
Constitution. 

A  concurrent  opinion  by  Associate  Jtts- 
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tice  Johnson,  which  is  little  known,  de- 
clared that  not  only  the  articles  and  sub- 
jects of  interstate  commerce  may  be  regu- 
lated by  congress,  but  that  all  the  agencies 
and  facilities  entering  into  such  commerce 
are  also  within  the  regulating  power  of 
congress. 

I  direct  my  attention  in  this  discourse 
solely  to  the  agencies  of  commerce,  the 
railroads. 

Why  should  carriers  be  regulated?  The 
right  goes  back  to  primeval  days.  Man,  in 
those  times,  had  ways  of  passage  from  one 
hunting  field  to  another  from  his  rude 
abode  to  the  places  where  he  found  his  food 
and  his  sport. 

When  advanced  in  civilization,  the  right 
of  way  was  one  of  the  first  fixed  by  an  an- 
cient custom  and  finally  by  law.  Then 
came  the  establishment  of  the  highway  and 
thi  street.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the 
street  is  the  foundation  of  the  state. 

Government  has  three  important  func- 
tions, to  give  security  to  the  person,  pro- 
tection of  property  and  assurance  of  equal 
use  of  the  highways. 

Henry  George,  the  brilliant  and  not  al- 
together mistaken  thinker,  declared,  *'What 
difference  is  there  between  a  man  owning 
all  the  land  and  owning  all  the  people? 
For,  if  he  owns  the  land,  he  will  own  the 
people  who  are  forced  to  dwell  thereon."  I 
amend  that  by  saying  that  the  person  who 
owns  the  highways  owns  both  the  land  and 
the  people. 

There  is  an  inherent  right  to  equal  use 
of  the  highways,  and  the  right  of  the  great 
railway  systems  has  not  altered  this  in  the 
slightest.  They  have  absolutely  replaced 
the  old  highways  for  long  hauls.  With  the 
ancient  usage  clear  it  may  well  be  said  that 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  regulate 
railroads  and  to  enforce  equal  usage  of 
their  facilities  by  all  the  people  is  just  as 
imperative  as  though  the  ownership  of  the 
railroads  was  in  the  government 

It  is  regarded  as  settled,  therefore,  that 
the  large  shipper  must  not  be  favored  over 
the  small  shipper;  that  communities  may 
not  suffer  from  discrimination  in  rates; 
that  schedules  may  be  examined  by  the 
government;  that  rebating  and  other  evil 
practices  shall  be  punished  and  that  unfah* 
rates  may  be  changed. 


In  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators,  the 
giving  of  rebates  and  special  privileges  has 
been  made  a  criminal  misdemeanor.  This 
practice  was  once  prevalent  It  is  now  as 
rare  as  forgery  or  burglary. 

The  power  to  change  rates  has  been 
given  by  congress  to  an  administrative 
tribunal.  The  railroad  and  the  public  are 
interdependent  and  it  is  the  function  of  this 
tribunal  to  determine  the  right  in  all  con- 
troversies. The  shipper  is  not  always  the 
under  dog.  Too  often  it  happens  that  he 
is  dishonest  and  that  the  carrier  is  wronged. 
The  selfishness  of  human  nature  is  ap- 
parent in  all  of  these  trials. 

It  is  my  observation  that  most  of  the 
evils  of  which  complaint  has  been  made  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  competitive  system. 
It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  railroads 
should  be  permitted  by  law  to  associate  for 
the  purpose  of  making  reasonable  uniform 
rates  and  for  the  abolition  of  destructive 
competition. 

Our  whole  national  future  depends  upon 
the  solution  of  these  problems  of  interstate 
commerce.  If  we  are  to  go  forward  the 
revenues  of  the  railroad  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  such  a  return  upon  honest  in- 
vestment that  capital  may  be  attracted  for 
the  construction  and  extension  of  railways 
and  the  development  of  regions  that  await 
us.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  in 
the  old  state  of  Maine  there  is  a  territory 
larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Massachu- 
setts which  has  not  one  mile  of  railroad. 

The  revenues  should  be  large  enough  to 
pay  all  employees*  wages  which  will  make 
for  national  prosperity.  The  fundamental 
social  problem  confronting  this  country  is 
the  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
and  this  must  come  from  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  railroad  employees. 
Since  the  wages  of  railway  employees  set 
the  standard  for  all  other  classes  of  em- 
ployees, such  regulation  will  advance  wages 
generally.  Our  existing  social  system  has 
increased  enormously  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. It  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
an  increase  in  the  wage  standard  if  there 
is  to  be  an  increase  in  general  content. 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  reve- 
nues of  railroads  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  ia  betterment  of  existing  lines  without 
the  need  for  increased  capitalization.    Such 
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methods  mortgage  the  future  and  impose 
burdens  upon  the  generations  to  come.  It 
is  much  better  to  make  improvements  from 
present  earnings  so  that  the  lives  of  those 
who  follow  us  may  be  easier  than  ours 
have  been. 

Our  method  of  dealing  with  the  rail- 
roads is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
You  students  of  this  great  university  will 
know  the  result  after  we  have  passed  on. 
I  see  serious  dangers  in  the  present  con- 


dition. Congress  is  constantly  agitated.  So 
are  the  legislatures  of  all  the  states.  Forty 
state  commissioners  are  wrestling  with  the 
subject.  There  is  the  menace  of  stubborn 
conflict  between  the  railroads  and  their  two 
million  organized  employees.  Finally  there 
is  the  menace  of  political  influence. 

If  the  regulation  which  is  now  sought  to 
be  enforced  shall  be  found  inadequate,  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads  is  the 
only  alternative. 


The  Snyder  Air  Brake  Indicator 


BY   0.    R.    SNYDER. 


The  Snyder  air  brake  in- 
dicator comprehends  an  im- 
proved signaling  arrange- 
ment, designed  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  caboose  of  a 
freight  train  so  as  to  indi- 
cate to  the  enginemen  and 
others  whether  or  not  the 
brake  pipe  is  charged 
throughout  all  of  the  cars 
in  the  train,  and  is  auto- 
matic in  its  action,  requir- 
ing absolutely  no  attention 
from  any  one. 

The  liability  of  those  ac- 
cidents consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  air  brakes  to 
be  properly  charged  from 
the  locomotive  to  the  ca- 
boose is  safely  avoided. 

The  invention  has  for  its 
primary  object  an  improved 
construction  of  apparatus 
which  is  positive  in  its  ac- 
tion, and  is  composed  of 
few  parts  easily  assembled 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order. 

For  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  invention, 
reference  is  to  be  had  to 
the  accompanying  drawings, 
in  which  Fig.  1  is  a  sec- 
tional view  with  parts  in 
their  charged  or  normal 
funning   position,   including 
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the  control  valve;  Fig.  2  is  a  similar  view 
with  parts  in  their  operative  position;  Fig, 
3  is  a  side  view  in  its  charged  or  normal 
position. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  control 
valve  is  placed  in  some  convenient  place 
underneath  the  car,  and  piped  to  the  in- 
dicator on  the  top  of  the  caboose  (see  pipe 


This  apparatus,  while  seemingly  compli- 
cated, is  rather  the  reverse  when  once 
understood;  it  is  controlled  by  the  valve; 
when  the  greater  pressure  is  in  the  train- 
line  side  the  valve  admits  air  to  the  sig- 
nal or  indicator  on  top  of  the  caboose, 
through  a  port  in  the  slide  valve  (D)  (see 
Fig.  1,  also  cut  of  slide  valve  showing  its 


The  Snyder 
Air  Brake  Indicator 
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indicated  by  17A),  and  the  whistle  (12) 
is  piped  into  the  car  so  as  to  be  readily 
heard. 

The  boards,  or  semaphores,  are  the  day 
signals,  and  the  lamp  is  the  night  signal. 
The  lamp  is  stationary  and  does  not  move, 
as  the  picture  in  Figs.  1  and  2  seem  to  in- 
dicate; see  Fig.  3. 


face).  At  the  same  time  it  admits  air  to 
the  reservoir,  which  is  charged  to  the  same 
pressure  as  the  train  line,  and  when  the 
train  line  pressure  is  slightly  lowered  (only 
two  or  three  pounds  being  necessary)  the 
reservoir  pressure  becomes  the  greater 
pressure  and  will  move  the  slide  valve  to 
its  extreme  left  as  viewed  in  the  drawing 
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(sec  Fig.  2).  This  action  places  the 
cavity  (J)  in  the  slide  valve  in  a  position 
to  vent  the  air  from  the  cylinder  in  the 
indicator  out  through  the  whistle,  sound- 
ing same,  and  the  piston  will  lower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  pulling  the  sema- 
phore boards  up  to  a  horizontal  position 
and  lowering  the  lens  which  will  cover 
the  light  and  cause  a  colored  light  to  be 
displayed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

This  position  is  maintained  by  gravity. 
U  will  now  readily  be  seen  that  the  danger 
signal  will  be  displayed  should  the  ap- 
paratus fail  to  operate  for  any  cause, 
thereby  making  the  apparatus  self-check- 
ing of  its  own  failure  should  such  a  thing 
occur,  and  making  it  practically  impossible 
to  display  the  safety  signal  falsely. 

This  is  only  a  general  description  and 
intended  to  give  an  offhand  idea  of  the 
operation  of  the  indicator. 

This  apparatus  has  been  fully  tested  by 
the  Southern  railway,  having  been  run  in 
regular  service  for  ten  months,  and  tested 
on  trains  of  all  lengths  from  one  car  to 
o*."e  hundred,  and  pronounced  to  be  me- 
chanically perfect. 

This  device  was  originated  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  device  that  would  eliminate  the 
dnnger  of  running  freight  trains  with  the 
air  cut  out  from  such  causes  as  are  daily 
experienced  by  freight  men  by  an  angle 
cock  getting  turned,  or  the  air  not  being 
cut  in  after  the  engine  has  once  been  cut 
loose,  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  other 
causes  that  will  get  the  air  cut  out  some 
place  in  the  train  and  not  be  noticed  until 
it  is  too  late  and  an  accident  has  happened, 
T  having  had  just  such  an  accident  myself, 
in  which  case  the  train  was  cut  in  two  and 
the  air  cut  out  in  several  places  and  was 
not  noticed  by  the  engineer  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  crew,  it  being  dark  and  the  rear 
portioii  was  pushed  into  the  front  by  a 
helper  engine. 

I  remarked  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  of  detecting  such  things,  and  the 
apparatus  I  present  here  is  the  result  of 
my  remark  that  I  would  make  an  apparatus 
that  would  tell  it  so  quickly  when  the  air 
was  cut  out  that  if  it  was  done  by  some  one 
purposely  that  it  would  notify  the  crew  in 
time  to  see  the  fellow  coming  out  from  be- 
tween the  cars,  and  the  fact  that  this  ap- 
paratus will  operate  in  from  ten  seconds  to 


one  minute  from  the  time  the  air  is  cut  out 
is  proof  that  I  made  good  my  assertion. 

The  apparatus  has  many  other  good  fea- 
tures, it  being  so  sensitive  it  will  operate 
on  reductions  caused  by  excessive  leaks, 
dirty  feed  valves  and  the  like,  thereby  tell- 
ing the  crew  that  the  brakes  are  sticking 
and  wheels  may  be  sliding,  and  many  dol- 
lars will  be  saved  by  this  apparatus  in  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  the  saving  of 


SjtMlfr  trhtAte  tmUt*Uf     Sid€  ifl9i0. 

numerous  flat  wheels,  and  the  saving  of 
coal  consumption,  and  the  saving  of  draw 
bars  in  trying  to  pull  trains  with  brakes 
hanging,  and  many  other  features  that  tend 
to  the  safety  of  the  train  are  found  in  this 
device. 

All  the  above  arc  facts  taken  from  ac- 
tual tests. 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  not  shown 
in  the  drawings,  the  device  is  equipped 
with  another  device  for  displaying  the  train 
and  engine  numbers,  without  additional  ex- 
pense of  operation. 
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The  Famishing  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard 

BY  STERUNG   HEILIG,  IN  CHICAGO  RECORD- HERALD. 


Aosta,  North  Italy,  Below  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  Pass,  Sept  16. — I  have  just  quit 
forty  of  the  most  magnificent  dogs  in  the 
world — as  big  as  calves,  as  husky  as  bears, 
as  intelligent  as  folks,  as  pedigreed  as 
princes,  as  meritorious  as  saints  and  as 
pure  and  plain  living  as  the  Augustine 
canons,  their  masters,  who,  after  fifteen 
years  of  a  climate  that  is  nine  months  snow 
and  ice,  break  down  completely  with 
swelled  joints  and  impoverished  blood. 

The  dogs  are  as  aristocratic  as  the  kings 
who  used  to  send  them  collars  of  gold,  be- 
cause the  first  "Bernards,"  their  ancestors, 
were  already  near  the  spot,  aiding  travel- 
ers in  an  amateurish  way,  when  St.  Ber- 
nard de  Menthon  went  up  from  Aosta,  A. 
D.  962.  Their  ancestors,  bear-fighting  dogs 
of  old  Charlemagne's  court,  had  been  left 
with  certain  mounted  chiefs  in  part  pay- 
ment of  toll,  aid  and  comfort  by  an  earlier 
Bernard,  unde  of  Charlemagne,  when  he 
marched  an  army  over  this  route,  A.  D. 
773. 

Thus,  the  great  dogs  of  imperial  court 
blood  were  near  the  spot  when  St.  Ber- 
nard and  his  companions  built  their  famous 
refuge  at  the  apex  of  the  pass,  and  to 
understand  their  evolution — why  they  are 
not  like  other  dogs — ^you  must  have  an  idea 
of  this  majestic  short  cut  of  antiquity  from 
north  Europe  into  Italy. 

Nowadays  the  tunnels  take  you  through 
by  rail  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  but 
previously  it  was  different.  An  almost  im- 
penetrable mountain  wall  ran  across  Eu- 
rope. Why  have  the  passages  of  Napoleon 
and  Hannibal  remained  so  striking?  Be- 
cause a  great  army,  with  camp  material, 
baggage,  supplies,  cannons  and  ammunition 
carts  or  yet  more  ponderous  elephants  ir- 
rupted unexpectedly  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  south.  They  fell  from  the  clouds  lit- 
erally— the  clouds  hanging  about  the  snow- 
capped wall  of  the  Alps.  Otherwise,  Napo- 
leon must  have  led  his  army  round  by  the 
Mediterranean,  interminable  journey,  and 
surprised  nobody. 

Otherwise,  Hannibal,  wandering  with  his 
elephants  from  Spain  up    into  France,  must 


have  wandered  back,  or  stayed  there.  In- 
stead, he  followed  the  Rhone  Valley  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  climbed 
the  grand  old  road  up  to  its  snow  and  ice, 
elephants  and  all,  and  descended  on  the 
vines  and  fig  orchards  of  Capua,  to  the  im- 
mense surprise  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
The  first  army  to  risk  it  was  a  Gaulish 
one,  a  century  and  a  half  before  Hannibal. 
The  Romans  used  it  as  early  as  B.  C.  105; 
and  the  Hospice  Museum  contains  tablets 
recording  the  passage  of  various  legions. 
After  the  foundation  of  Aosta,  B.  C.  23,  it 
became  frequented  by  travelers  and  traders 
— a  temple  to  Jupiter  actually  stood  at  the 
top,  where  now  rises  the  gigantic  statue  of 
St.  Bernard.  Roman  emperors  improved 
the  road,  notably  Constantine,  A.  D.  339. 
Barbarian  hordes  fell  on  the  empire  from 
its  heights,  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the  early 
dark  ages,  it  became  one  of  the  most  trav- 
eled and  secure  routes  of  Europe,  policed 
by  mountain  chiefs  taking  honest  toll — 
whence  the  big  dogs  of  Charlemagne's 
uncle. 

A   JAUNT   BY   CARRIAGE. 

Personal  friends  of  mine  had  an  adven- 
ture with  the  dogs  last  May.  Imagining  it 
to  be  a  sporting  "English**  trip  to  sleigh 
over  the  Great  St.*  Bernard  after  a  par- 
tial melting  of  the  snow  makes  it  possible, 
they  started  off,  Parisian  trio — retired 
fashionable  ladies'  tailor  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  weight 
and  girth  increasing  in  the  order  mentioned. 

At  Martigny,  in  full  bloom  of  peach  and 
cherry  blossoms,  they  took  a  four-horse 
carriage  up  the  already  dusty  road — 
through  the  ravine  of  the  Drance,  the 
rocky  gorge,  the  tender  green  of  the  woods, 
the  tunnel,  on  up  through  Sembrancher, 
where  they  stopped  to  cool  with  beer,  past 
ruined  chateau  and  over  ancient  bridges, 
the  Drance  away  down  below,  often  invis- 
ible. It  was  all  delightful,  springlike,  and 
their  hearts  sang  as  they  rode  up,  like  the 
skylark's. 

They  exclaimed  in  wonder  as  they  got 
views  of  Mount  Velan  with  its  glaciers  and 
snow  fields  merging  in  an  all-snow  world 
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which  they  could  see  beginning  up  there — 
different  from  the  scene  in  August,  not  like 
common  tourists.  On  the  vast  curve  be- 
yond Liddes  village  they,  felt  chilly.  Be- 
yond the  Torrent  de  la  Croix  they  struck 
snow.  And  at  Bourg  St.  Pierre  the  sleigh 
was  waiting  for  them. 

The  sleigh  had  been  engaged  by  tele- 
phone, and  by  the  same  warning  the  good 
monks  would  have  a  hot  dinner  and  fires 
burning  for  them  in  their  bedrooms. 
Jingling  across  the  Gorge  of  the  Valsorey, 
with  its  deep  snow  banks  unmelted,  they 
chatted  intelligently  of  Napoleon's  super- 
human difficulties  in  getting  30,000  men, 
cannons  and  camp  impedimenta  over  that 
historic  sticking  spot— in  that  very  month 
of  May,  the  year  being  1800.  Parisian  em- 
bonpoint was  doing  it  beautifully  in  a 
three-horse  sleigh  without  baggage.  The 
modern  road,  hewn  in  the  rock,  avoids  the 
old  steep,  slippery  route,  scarce  marked  by 
jagged  stones  sticking  out  of  the  ice.  It 
must  be  a  25  per  cent  incline. 

They  had  struck  nothing  worse  than  7 
per  cent,  and  through  the  forest  beyond, 
almost  level,  the  snow  well  packed,  it  was 
exhilarating.  What  sleighing,  what  beauty! 
.A.  world  of  snow,  with  glimpses  of  spring 
away  down  below !  Up,  up !  Five  per  cent, 
6  per  cent.  They  jingled  through  a  long 
defile  and  up  into  vast  boulder-strewn  pas- 
tures shrouded  in  white  like  ghosts.  How 
different  from  vulgar  August  trippers! 
They  still  affirm  that  a  three-horse  sleigh 
can  take  three  restaurant-fattened  Parisians 
and  a  beer-swelled  Swiss  driver  up  7  and  8 
per  cent  in  strength  and  beauty — had  not 
a  blizzard  struck  them  just  before  the  Can- 
tine  de  Proz. 

THE  DOGS   IN   THE  DRIFTS. 

"Five  more  miles  to  climb,"  said  the  can- 
teen folks.  "Better  hurry.  We  shall  tele- 
phone the  hospice!"  (This  is  where  they 
always  telephone  for  help  to  come  down  in 
bad  weather.)  But  the  driver  had  swigged 
his  kirsch  and  hot  water  and  started  off 
with  them,  placidly  refusing  an  extra  horse 
and  man.  This  is  why,  three-quarters  of  an  . 
hour  later,  they  wer;^  floundering  in  drifts  t 
at  the  entrance  to.a'^^^ck  defile,  amid  the 
twilight  of  a  blizzard^  that  darkened  the 
sun  like  night  from  minute  to  minute — and 
past    precipices    that    had    "turned    their 


stomachs."    With  a  jolt  the  sleigh  stopped. 

"Must  wait,"  said  the  sleigh  man,  blan- 
keting his  horses.  "Where  are  we?"  "At 
the  Pas  de  Marengo,  three  miles  below  the 
hospice."  "Drive  on."  "Go  back."  "No 
Armand,  he'll  take  us  over  a  precipice.  I 
can't  sec  two  yards  ahead  I'  To  all  of 
which  the  sleigh  man,  lifting  the  falling 
top,  covering  them  with  rugs  and  light- 
ing his  pipe,  answered  briefly:  "They'll 
come." 

"Never  will  I  forget  the  half-hour  while 
the  sleigh  was  being  snowed  under  in  that 
bad  black,  twilight,''  says  the  mother-in-law 
of  world-famed  creations.  "And  never  was 
I  so  glad  to  see  human  beings  as  those 
three  big  dogs  that  advanced  formally  out 
of  it,  gravely,  politely,  I  cannot  think  of 
them  as  dogs.  They  were  more  than  per- 
sons. They  seemed  supernatural  creatures 
sent  to  save  us,  perfectly  sure,  perfectly 
easy!  I  understood  their  wishes.  They 
ranged  themselves  three  abreast,  just  far 
enough  apart  for  us  two  women  to  walk 
between,  resting  our  arms  on  their  backs. 
Armand  took  the  outer  edge." 

Up  they  went,  dragged,  sustained  and 
encouraged  by  the  three  dogs  alone — as 
they  affirm — for  a  mile  and  half,  the  sleigh 
man  leading  his  horses  behind,  and  keeping 
mighty  close.  He  left  sleigh  and  valises- 
it  was  no  moment  for  fancy  work.  When  a 
canon  with  two  brown  brothers  and  four 
more  dogs  came  hurrying  down  to  them 
after  that  canine  first  aid,  it  was  possibly  a 
little  earlier  than  they  remember.  The  two 
miles  or  more  of  10  per  cent  climb  up  the 
windings,  over  the  Comb  of  the  Dead  and 
through  the  avalanche  gallery  seem  to 
them  a  fantastic  dream  of  blizzard  and 
darkness.  Two  men  held  the  mother-in- 
law  a-straddle  on  a  horse  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  Armand  .  and  madame, 
dragged  by  a  dog  under  each  arm-pit,  "just 
loved  the  noble  creatures." 

Only  when  they  arrived  at  the  hospice 
did  they  realize  that  they  had  no  pajamas. 
Their  clothes  were  soaked  and  frozen.  In 
a  dream  they  were  led  to  two  big  bed- 
rooms where  blazed  two  big  wood  fires, 
and  a  big  brown  brother  calling  through 
the  keyhole  that  they  would  "find  a  chatige 
of  gowns  on  the  chair  backs."  They  were 
monks'    gowns    of    scratchy,    thick,    brown 
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Head  of  Lake  McDonald.  Showing  Mt.  SUnton.  Glacier  National  Park. 


Avalancke  Basin.  Walla  a,ooo  Feet  High,  Showing  Streams  from  Speriy  Glacier,  Glacier  National  Park. 
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Sunrise  on  Lake   Louise,  Glacier  National  Park. 


Upper  St.  Mary  Lake.  GUder  Natienml  Park. 
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wool  that  so  "tickled"  the  two  ladies  that 
they  "ate  their  soup    and    went    to  sleep, 
laughing." 

TEN    DOLLARS    IN    THE   ALMS    BOX. 

The  next  afternoon — the  sleigh  man  hav- 
ing sent  up  their  valises  by  porter  and  re- 
turned to  Bourg  St.  Pierre  disgusted — they 
went  down  the  2,  6,  8  and  10  per  cent  ^ 
slopes  of  the  Italian  side  in  a  service  sleigh 
in  dashing  style.  That  regular  traffic 
driver  took  the  terriffc  descents  of  18  to 
25  per  cent  with  "sleigh-brakes  that  hold 
safer  than  an  automobile  in  dry  clay."  Al- 
though they  found  the  pass  well  traveled 
with  mostly  local  movement,  they  consider 
themselves  great  sports  and  "advise  no  one 
to  repeat  the  exploit."  As  to  the  dogs,  they 
"will  send  them  a  present  of  500  francs 
every  Christmas.*'  As  the  first  Christmas 
has  not  yet  swung  round,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  they  turn  out  more  remembering 
than  others.  But  I  believe  that  they  did 
put  ^10  in  the  alms  box. 

It  is  a  painful  subject  The  hospice  con^ 
sists  of  twp  vast  agglomerations  of  build- 
ings in  the  bottom  of  a  cup-like  space  sur- 
rounded by  terrific  peaks.  Yet  it  is  the  top 
of  the  pass,  so  high  that  every  one  is  in- 
commoded for  breath  after  a  little  exertion 
— no  one  knows  why.  Perhaps  because  of 
the  unique  masses  of  glaciers  round  about, 
the  atmosphere  is  more  rarefied  and  colder 
than  that  of  any  other  pass,  altitude  for 
altitude,  by  a  technical  500  meters.  True, 
it  is  higher  than  the  Simplon  or  Mont 
Cenis,  but  it  is  lower  than  the  Stelvio  or 
Galibier — all  four  of  which  I  have  done, 
in  auto,  with  none  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  the  slower  and 
more  gradual  ascent  of  horse  traction. 

Without  the  hospice,  the  17,000  poor 
pedestrians  would  be  in  a  wretched,  even 
dangerous,  plight. 

Without  the  hospice,  6,000  well-to-do 
tourists  who  annually  go  over  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  for  pleasure  in  July,  August  and 
September  would  find  it  a  less  "romantic 
and  delightful  adventure"  with  probably 
some  painful  details.  Automobiles  not  be- 
ing permitted  on  the  Swiss  side,  all-horse 
traction  makes  a  stay  over  night  at  the  top 
almost  necessary.  Of  course,  they  might 
lunch  up  there,  and  hurry  down.   But 

But   they  would   have    to    pay,  for  one 


thing.  When  a  break-load* arrives  at  the 
hospice,  they  ring  the  bell  in  the  -ancient 
porch  and  arc  welcomed  by  an  abbe  (or 
canon)  like  guests  at  a  chateau.  With  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  the  tourists  are  taken  to 
their  rooms,  and  after  the  meal  are  shown 
round  the  church,  the  kennels  and  museum, 
quite  like  guests  in  a  country  house,  I  say. 
Never  is  there  a  hint  of  money.  Every 
tourist  knows — it  is  universal  conversation 
and  the  guide  books  explain  it — that  each 
tourist  ought  put  into  the  alms  box  at  least 
what  he  would  pay  at  a  hotel  of  similar 
altitude.  All  provisions  are  hauled  up  from 
Aosta,  and  in  July,  August,  September, 
twenty  horses  are  employed  daily  ijv  trans- 
porting fuel  up  from  the  Val  Ferret,  four 
miles  distant. 

FEW   PAY  THEIR   SCORE. 

All  tourists  similarly  know  in  advance 
that  the  hospice  has  grown  poor  in  mod- 
em time,  by  continuing  to  feed,  warm  and 
lodge  23,000  rich  and  poor  annually— in 
spite  of  the  old  grants  and  annuities  having 
melted  and  shrunk. 

This  being  so,  what  do  you  imagine  the 
6,000  gay  and  arrogant  tourists  of  last 
summer  put  into  the  alms  box?  It  aggre- 
gated less  than  what  a  single  1,000  of  them 
would  have  been  forced  to  pay  in  a  hotel! 
That  is  to  say,  an  average  of  one  in  siit 
paid  up  honestly.    The  rest  sneaked  it. 

But  this  is  not  why  the  dogs  have  a  far- 
away, disdainful  look.  They  do  not  know 
why  they  are  almost  hard  up  for  their 
soup  and  biscuits.  They  do  not  connect  you 
with  it. 

Once  they  had  gold  collars ;  now  they  go 
about,  content  in  leather  dotted  with  brass 
nail-heads.  They  do  not  even  know  that 
rich  tourists  have  tried  to  buy  them  for 
large  sums— which  the  good  canons  always 
gently  refuse;  they  would  never  send  their 
dog  friends  down  to  pant  in  the  thick  air 
of  the  plain.  They  disdain  nobody.  Only, 
they  do  not  like  our  smell,  the  smell  of 
gross,  hot,  overfed  tourist  bodies,  burning 
oxygen  and  letting  off  poisonous  gases  like 
a  furnace.  .  ' 

Their  friends,  the  abbes,  brothers  and 
clean  smelling  woodchoppers  of  the  heights, 
are  plain  livers,  trained  down,  their  very 
clothes  free  from  the  grease,  microbes, 
toxines    and    ptomaines    of    the    festering 
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plain.  How,  then,  if  they  rather  avoid  us, 
are  they  willing  to  dash  through  night  and 
snow  to  hunt  out — ^what  they  smell  so 
easily,  so  far  away— »the  strong-scented 
denizen  of  low  altitudes  in  distress? 

In  men,  it  would  be  professional  ardor. 
In  these  dogs  we  call  it  atavism.  Since  St. 
Bernard  collected  the  pack,  A.  D.  962,  al- 
most 1,000  years  have  efapsed.    Generation 


after  generation,  back  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  same  patient  training,  exclusive 
companionship  of  wise  men,  and  absence 
of  outside  foolishness  and  distraction 
have  made  it  a  race  of  dogs  apart. 
How  the  dangers  of  too  much  in- 
breeding were  avoided  is  a  curious  story, 
for  technical  readers.  But  this  pack  is  a 
race  apart. 


The  New  Workmen's  Insurance  Code  of  Germany 


Workmen's  insurance  or  compensation 
for  accidents  was  the  subject  of  legislation 
during  1910-11  in  ten  American  states.  In 
the  same  year  Germany,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
with  workmen's  insurance,  enacted  a  new 
insurance  code  effecting  a  general  re- 
organization of  its  system  of  insurance 
covering  accidents,  sickness,  and  invalidity 
and  .old  age.  The  German  code  enacted 
under  date  of  July  19,  1911,  is  presented  in 
full  in  Bulletin  No.  96,  just  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  labor,  department  of  commerce 
and  labor. 

The  new  law  is  a  codification  of  all  the 
legislation  relating  to  the  several  branches 
of  workmen's  insurance  in  the  German 
empire.  Previous  to  the  date  of  this  act  the 
sickness  insurance,  the  accident  insurance, 
and  the  invalidity  insurance  were  each 
regulated  by  a  separate  law  or  series  of 
*  laws.  When  the  compulsory  insurance  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  Germany  the  plan 
of  having  the  three  branches  of  insurance 
adopted  simultaneously  was  considered,  but 
was  declared  by  Bismarck  to  be  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  that  no  other  plan  was 
feasible  except  to  introduce  the  various 
branches  of  insurance  one  after  the  other. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
troduce the  insurance  laws  for  the  different 
industries,  one  after  the  other,  so  that 
while  the  first  accident  insurance  law  was 
enacted  in  1884  it  required  five  additional 
laws  to  cover  all  the  industries  intended  to 
be  included.  A  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cedure was  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
sickness  insurance  and  the  invalidity  and 
old-age   insurance.     All   of   the   insurance 


laws  were  revised  and  to  some  extent 
codified  between  the  years  1899  and  1903, 
but  not  until  1910  was  a  single  law  cover- 
ing all  phases  of  workmen's  instfrance 
drafted  by  the  German  government. 

The  new  code  has  retained  the  former 
general  scheme  of  organization;  although 
frequently  advocated,  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  the  organizations  con- 
ducting the  sickness,  accident,  and  in- 
validity insurance.  Separate  administrative 
bodies  conduct  these  three  branches,  while 
the  new  branch,  the  insurance  for  widows 
and  orphans,  or,  as  the  law  is  termed,  "the 
survivors'  insurance,"  is  carried  on  by  the 
invalidity  insurance  organizations.  A  new 
feature  is  the  system  of  government  offices 
to  supervise  the  insurance  organizations. 
In  all  of  these  government  offices  the  plan 
of  having  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  of  the  insured  persons  participate  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  administration  of  the 
insurance  has  been  retained. 

SICKNESS    INSURANCE. 

The  groups  of  persons  brought  under  the 
compulsory  sickness  insurance  for  the  first 
time  are:  Household  servants,  clerks  and 
apprentices  in  pharmacies,  members  of  or- 
chestras and  theatrical  companies,  teachers 
and  tutors,  persons  engaged  in  home- 
working  industries,  ships*  crews  of  Ger- 
man seagoing  vessels  and  the  crews  of 
vessels  engaged  in  inland  navigation. 
Voluntary  insurance  is  permitted  under 
more  liberal  conditions  than  heretofore. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  the  code  an  attempt  was  made  to 
change  the  proportion  of  contributions 
paid  by  the  employer  and  by  the  insured 
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persons.  As  finally  enacted,  the  existing 
plan  of  having  employers  pay  one-third 
and  the  insured  persons  two-thirds  of  the 
contributions  has  been  retained;  in  the 
case  of  members  of  guild  sick  funds,  how- 
ever, the  contributions  may  be  levied  in 
the  proportion  of  one-half  upon  each  party. 
The  benefits  of  the  sickness  insurance 
are  practically  unchanged  in  the  new  law 
and  consist  of  medical  care,  a  sick  wage, 
hospital  care,  and  care  in  the  home,  to- 
gether with  an  allowance  for  the  family 
in  the  case  of  hospital  treatment;  in  addi- 
tion, a  pecuniary  sick  benefit  is  paid  in 
maternity  cases  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.  The  funeral  benefit  consists  of 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  wage  of 
the  insured  person  used  as  a  basis  for 
computing  dues  and  benefits.  Under  the 
law,  the  sick  funds  are  allowed  to  vary 
these  benefits  in  a  number  of  ways,  and 
likewise  the  funds  may  extend  the  amount 
and  duration  of  the  benefits  in  certain 
cases. 

ACCIDENT    INSURANCE. 

The  organization  of  the  accident  insur- 
ance is  practically  unchanged  under  the 
new  code. 

The  classes  of  persons  insured  are  still 
composed  of  workmen  and  administrative 
or  operating  officials;  the  latter,  however, 
only  in  so  far  as  their  annual  earnings  do 
not  exceed  5,000  marks  $1,190),  this 
amount  having  previously  been  3,000 
marks    ($714). 

The  new  industry  branches  included  in 
the  insurance  are  certain  groups  of 
breweries,  pharmacies,  tanneries,  bath  es- 
tablishments, fishing  in  inland  waters,  fish 
culture,  ice  cutting,  and  establishments  con- 
ducted as  a  business  for  the  keeping  of 
livery  stables  for  draft  animals,  riding 
animals,  and  breeding  animals,  and  the 
keeping  of  conveyances  and  riding  animals. 

The  accident  insurance  for  agriculture 
r::d  forestry  and  for  marine  navigation  is 
practically  unchanged. 

The  system  of  collecting  assessments 
each  year  to  cover  the  expenditures  for 
the  preceding  year,  modified  by  a  reserve 
the  interest  of  which  is  intended  to  reduce 
the  annual  assessments,  has  not  been 
changed.  As  heretofore,  branch  institutes 
collect  premiums    sufficient    to    cover    the 


capitalized  value  of  the  pension  granted 
instead  of  using  the  assessment  system. 
Annual  salaries  in  excess  of  1,800  marks 
($428)  are  counted  at  only  one-third  of 
the  excess.  In  agrriculture  a  different  basis 
of  assessment  may  be  used,  namely,,  the 
so-called  "labor  need,"  though  the  land  tax, 
the  area  cultivated,  or  some  other  basis 
may  also  be  used.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  system  of  risk  tariffs  for  in- 
dustrial establishments. 

The  definition  of  industrial  accident  has 
gradually  been  made  more  exact  during  the 
twenty-five  years'  experience  under  the 
various  laws.  The  code  does  not  include 
industrial  or  occupational  diseases  as  acci- 
dents, but  authorizes  the  federal  council  to 
include  such  diseases  under  accident  insur- 
ance. The  definition  of  industrial  accident 
as  now  prescribed  specifies  that  it  must  be 
a  sudden  event  occurring  at  a  specific  time 
and  having  a  casual  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  establishment. 

The  benefits  of  the  accident  insurance 
have  not  been  changed  by  the  new  code. 

INVALIDITY    AND    SURVIVORS*    INSURANCE. 

The  invalidity  insurance  is  conducted  by 
territorial  organizations,  these  organiza- 
tions being  directed  by  committees,  etc., 
consisting  one-half  of  employers  and  one- 
half  of  insured  persons.  The  governments, 
either  state  or  local,  appoint  the  officials 
who  conduct  the  current  affairs  of  these 
organizations.  For  a  few  industries,  such 
as  transportation,  mining,  etc.,  "special  in- 
stitutes" are  allowed  to  conduct  the  insur- 
ance of  persons  engaged  in  these  industries. 

The  new  feature  of  the  insurance  code 
is  that  relating  to  survivors*  insurance,  or, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  widows*  and  or- 
phans* insurance.  This  branch  of  insur- 
ance is  to  be  conducted  by  the  territorial 
organizations  which  administer  the  in- 
validity insurance. 

The  new  groups  of  persons  included 
under  the  invalidity  insurance  are  clerks 
and  apprentices  in  pharmacies  and  mem- 
bers of  orchestras  and  theater  companies. 
By  the  decrees  of  the  federal  council  the 
invalidity  insurance  has  already  been  ex- 
tended to  persons  engaged  in  home- work- 
ing trades,  to  persons  engaged  in  tobacco 
industries,  and  to  a  large  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  in  textile  industries.     An 
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effort  has  been  made  in  the  code  to  make 
the  group  of  persons  covered  by  the  in- 
validity insurance  identical  with  that  cov- 
ered by  the  sickness  insurance.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  voluntary  insurance  and  as 
to  the  continuation  of  insurance  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  ceases  to  be  employed  in 
an  industry  requiring  compulsory  insur- 
ance have  been  made  more  liberal.  An  im- 
portant innovation  is  that  designated  as 
"voluntary  supplementary  insurance/*  ac- 
cording to  which  the  amount  of  the  in- 
validity pension  (but  not  of  the  other 
benefits)  can  be  increased  by  payments  of 
sums  of  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  at  any  time 
and  in  any  amount.  Persons  who  have 
made  such  payments  receive  a  supplement- 
ary pension  equal  to  an  annual  sum  con- 
sisting of  2  pfennigs  (0.48  cent)  for  each 
mark  so  paid,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  between  the  year  of  payment  and  the 
date  of  invalidity. 

On  account  of  the  new  features  of  the 
invalidity  insurance,  an  increase  in  dues 
was  necessary.  The  increase  in  the  lower 
wage  classes  was  one-fifth  or  less,  while  in 
the  three  upper  wage  classes,  namely, 
those  persons  earning  55  marks  ($13.09) 
or  over,  the  increase  in  contributions  is 
about  one-third.  As  before,  the  contribu- 
tions are  paid  one-half  by  the  employers 
and  one-half  by  the  insured  person,  while 
the  empire  grants  a  subsidy  of  50  marks 
($11.90)   to  each  pension. 

The  former  method  of  payments  of  con- 
tributions through  stamps  pasted  on  re- 
ceipt cards  has  been  retained;  in  the  case 
of  persons  engaged  for  periods  of  time 
such  as  by  a  quarter  or  by  the  year,  the 
stamps  may  be  affixed  at  such  intervals  of 
time.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  in- 
sured person  himself  may  affix  the  stamps 
and  require  the  employer  to  repay  one-half 
of  the  contribution.  All  cards  must  be  re- 
newed at  the  local  office  of  the  insurance 
institute  at  least  once  in  two  years.  The 
new  code  restricts  the  possibility  of  making 
effective  a  claim  to  a  new  valid  pension 
which  has  once  lapsed ;  in  particular,  the 
conditions  are  more  strict  for  persons  who 
have  passed  their  fortieth  year  of  life,  and 
especially  difficult  for  those  who  have 
passed  their  sixtieth  year. 

Benefits  are  paid  on  the  occurrence  of 


"invalidity";  that  is,  a  disability  caused  by 
sickness  or  physical  defect  which  prevents 
the  insured  person  from  earning  one-third 
of  the  amount  which  a  normal  person  of 
similar  training  and  status  in  life  is  able  to 
earn.  In  this  case  the  previous  occupation 
and  the  person's  aptitude  for  another  oc- 
cupation are  taken  into  account  in  ascer- 
taining his  right  to  a  pension. 

As  heretofore,  the  invalidity  pension 
consists  of  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  em- 
pire, a  basic  amount  fixed  by  the  number 
of  contributions  paid  and  a  subsidy  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  pension  for  each  child  of  the 
pensioner  under  15  years  of  age,  with  a 
maximum  ol  five-tenths. 

An  old-age  pension  is  paid  after  the 
completion  of  the  seventieth  year  of  life, 
without  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  claimant,  and  has  not  been  changed  as 
to  its  amount  or  as  to  the  age  limit. 

The  new  widow's  pension  is  a  benefit 
paid  to  the  invalid  widow  of  an  insured 
person,  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried, 
and  consists  of  an  unperial  subsidy  of  50 
marks  ($11.90)  annually,  plus  three-tenths 
of  the  invalidity  pension  of  the  deceased. 
The  orphan's  pension  is  paid  to  the  or- 
phans of  the  insured  person  under  15  years 
of  age  and  consists  of  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  imperial  government  equal  to  25 
marks  ($5.95)  and  three-twentieths  of  the 
invalidity  pension  of  the  deceased  for  one 
orphan,  and  one-fortieth  of  this  pension 
for  each  additional  orphan.  The  orphan's 
pension,  however,  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  invalidity  pension  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  total  sum  of  the  orphan's 
and  widow's  pension  may  not  be  more  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  pension  of  the 
deceased. 

A  new  benefit,  designated  as  "widow 
money,"  is  paid  to  such  persons  on  the 
death  of  the  insured  person  and  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  one  year's  pension  of  the 
widow. 

Another  new  benefit  is  the  orphan's 
benefit,  paid  when  the  orphan  completes  his 
fifteenth  yeaT  of  life,  and  is  equal  to  eight 
times  the  monthly  amount  of  the  orphan's 
pensi9n. 

The  date  when  all  the  provisions  of  the 
new  code  are  to  be  put  into  force  is  yet 
to  be  fixed  and  officially  announced. 
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The  Law  of  Trespass 

BY  FELIX   J.   KOCH. 
An  Automobile  Story  Founded  Upon  Actual  Fact. 


It  was  their  first  summer  with  the  tour- 
ing car,  and  all  through  the  late  autumn, 
when  they'd  tried  machines  of  varied 
makes,  to  test  their  strong  points  and 
weigh  their  weaknesses  in  the  balance  with 
difference  in  cost;  all  through  the  long 
winter  months,  when  the  otherwise  idle 
masons  were  building  the  garage,  at  min- 
imum wages;  and  well  into  the  spring, 
when,  of  an  evening,  one  couldn't  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  out  the  car  and  go 
speeding  up  the  long  avenues  into  the 
country  roads,  and  then,  over  the  hills  and 
far  away,  they  planned  their  tour. 

A  touring  car  is  made  to  tour  with,  of 
course, — and  that  was  why  they  had 
bought  it. 

Some  trace  of  the  gipsy  blood,  which  is 
inherent  in  all  Americans  from  the  time 
wken  the  ancestors  crossed  the  seas  to 
settle  in  the  new  continent,  would  not 
down  in  the  make-up  of  John  P.  Roosa, 
and,  being  contagious, — as  the  effect  of 
germs  should  be, — it  communicated  its  re- 
sults to  Mrs.  Roosa  as  well,  and  then  to 
Caroline  and  Perce  and  Gus.  First  they 
had  contented  themselves  with  a  buggy 
and  horse;  then,  as  the  children  grew  be- 
yond the  stage  of  the  riders'  laps  and  the 
little  improvised  seat  at  the  dashboard,  a 
phaeton  came;  after  that  the  family  took 
to  bicycles ;  then  motorcycles,  then  an  auto- 
mobile, and  now, — well,  now  it  was  the 
touring  car.  The  winter  snows,  the  Janu- 
ary blizzards  freezing  the  ruts  in  the  coun- 
try roads,  the  slush  attendant  on  the  first 
spring  thaw,  had,  for  the  time,  put  a  period 
to  their  tours,  but  meanwhile  they  planned 
and  plotted  for  the  first  long  spin.  That 
would  be  in  the  spring  time,  and  would  be 
cross-country  to  the  sea. 

Once  they  had  attained  the  seaboard  by 
the  quickest  possible  route,  they  would 
start  northward  from  the  Virginia  capes, 
perhaps  so  far  as  Maine. 

It  was  a  bold  adventure  for  folk  new 
to  a  touring  car,  but  the  family  chauffeur 
was  game,  and  Roosa  didn't  care  if  they 
did   burst  a  tire  or  use    up    an  ocean  of 


gasoline.  There  was  money  in  druggists' 
sundries  this  particular  year,  and  he'd 
rather  enjoy  now  than  hereafter. 

Therefore,  find  our  heroes,  on  the  day 
in  question,  traveling  a  fair  New  Jersey 
highway  leading  out  from  Atlantic  City, 
across  the  isle  of  sea  and  then  over  and 
away  'cross  the  endless  sand  dunes. 

"Glorious,  now,  isn't  it?"  swelled  Mrs. 
Roosa,  for  the  hundred  and  oneth  time, 
"to  think  how  one  can  travel!  Stop  where 
you  will,  when  you  will.  Over-night  when 
you  will,  where  you  will.  Take  to  the  lit- 
tle country  inns  if  you  don't  feel  like  doing 
the  society  act;  speeding  up  to  the  big 
hotels  when  you  want  to  get  back  to  vour 
fellows." 

"This  road's  a  dandy,  scenically  at 
least,"  Roosa  retorted  with  a  motorist's 
abandon  of  logical  sequence  to  discourse. 
"Take  that  perspective — my,  if  I  were  a 
writer  I'd  make  a  fortune  describing  it. 
See  how  it  folds,  up  and  down  in  easy 
billows.  Then  overlook  the  dunes  there, 
with  that  curious  laurel.  See  the  heron 
on  that  stump.  My,  what  a  shot  he'd 
make.  Then  the  sea,  how  it  breaks  in 
here,  like  some  fiord  in  Norway.  Out 
there  those  yachts  come  out  from  the  inlet, 
and  then  that  steamer  away  off  on  the 
sky-line." 

Caroline  was  focusing  the  kodak;  the 
chauffeur  slowed  down  for  a  picture.  The 
camera  snapped,  and  on  they  sped. 

"It's  too  bad  they  don't  make  the  roads 
better,  though,— for  motoring,"  Percival 
suggested.  "Why,  they'd  have  all  the 
East — New  York,  Boston,  I  mean, — tour- 
inq:  through  here  if  only  the  road  was  solid 
enoufifh  for  good  speeding.  As  it  is,  we're 
on  just  about  firm  enough  ground  to  get 
along  at  a  dog-trot." 

Benenth  them  the  roadbed  had  been 
packed  solid  after  a  fashion  known  only 
to  New  Jersey  road  builders,  but  not  so 
stroncr  that  one  could  whizz  along  as  the 
level  country  tempted  to  do. 

"You  spoke  too  soon,  then,  Mr.  Perec," 
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the  chauffeur  interrupted.     "I 
swan, — ain't  that  some  roadl" 

They  had  turned  a  bend  and 
were  speeding  landward,  get- 
ting deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
copses  and  tangles.  Their  own 
highway  had  been  growing 
worse  and  worse  with  each 
yard,  when,  of  a  sudden,  there 
opened  a  private  speedway 
which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  blue  grass  land  of  Ken- 
tucky. Smooth  as  a  pancake, 
hard  as  crushed  rock  could 
make  it,  broad  enough  for  an 
auto  of  largest  siz  to  take 
with  comfort,  it  led  on — far, 
far  ahead.  Then  there  was  an 
•easy  horseshoe,  the  sort  an 
automobile,  going  full  tilt, 
might  take  without  slowing 
down  one  second,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  arc  must  lead 
on  to  the  bluffs  where  an  ex- 
quisite view  of  the  ocean 
would  be  had. 

"There's  a  sign  yonder, 
something  about  Automohilists. 
Slow  up,  George,  and  see  what 
It  says." 

"I  sure  will,"  the  darkey  re- 
torted ;  "the  road's  so  bad  now  I've  got  to 
creep,   anyhow." 

The  automobile  was  brought  almost  to 
a  halt  while  the  tourists  read  the  neat  lit- 
tle sign: 

Permission  to  Use   Private   Speedway 
Is  Granted  Automohilists 

On  Condition  They  DO  NOT  STOP 
on  Same. 

This  speedway  is  private  property,  and 
while  the  owner  will  allow  those  wishing 
to  use  it,  he  must  insist  that  no  stranger 
stop  his  machine  on  his  grounds.  Persons 
failing  to  do  this  will  be  subject  to  the 
state  law  of  trespass,  imposing  a  fine  of 
$10  per  person  and  $25  per  automobile. 
By  order 

W.  J.  Farnham. 

"Mighty  kind  in  that  man,  anyhow,  to 
let  strangers  use  that  road,  isn't  it?"  Mr. 
Roosa  commented.  "My,  what  a  beauty 
It  is.     It  must  lead  to  some  private  home. 


A   Charming   Road. 

possibly  a  summer  lodge,  and  no  doubt 
every  automobilist  in  the  region  comes  to 
see  it  at  least  once.  If  they  didn't,  there'd 
be  no  need  of  hoisting  such  a  sign, — for  or- 
dinarily it  isn't  human  nature  to  go  riding 
into  private  grounds  just  to  back  out." 

"It's  my  idea,  sir,"  said  the  chauffeur, 
"there's  a  house  in  that  clump  of  bushes, 
an'  that  the  road  runs  up  that  bluff.  You 
ought  to  git  a  mighty  fine  view  there, — an' 
if  you're  willin',  sir,  I  sure  would  like  to 
see  what  speed  we  could  make  here.  We 
ain't  had  no  speedway  like  that  a'  one 
since  we  left  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburg." 

"Oh,  of  course, — we  can't  miss  a  chance 
such  as  this  one,"  Mr.  Roosa  assured  him. 
"Look  the  machine  over,  to  make  sure 
there'll  be  no  breakdown,  for  we  must  re- 
spect their  wishes  about  stopping  there,  and 
in  we'll  go." 

They  had  come  to  a  dead  halt,  and  the 
chauffeur  made  his  inspection.    Meanwhile 
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Caroline  took  a  picture  of  the  glorious 
piece  of  road,  and  the  boys  jotted  its 
whereabouts  in  their  note  books. 

"All  re^dy,  now/*  and  the  chauffeur 
grasped  the  lever.    "Here  we  go !"  * 

Go  they  did.  Like  a  streak  of  chain 
lightning  they  sped  down  that  road.  Trees, 
copse,  sand  xiunes  at  the  sides, — all  flew  by 
as  in  one  melting  haze.  The  Gabriel  horn 
sounded,  to  warn  anyone  within  hearing; 
there  was  no  reply,  and  they  knew  they 
were  safe  to  speed.  Round  the  curve  and 
down  the  horseshoe — and  then — well,  then 
IT  happened. 

Mr.  Roosa  says  he  saw  it  coming,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  stop.  Mrs.  Roosa  says 
he  didn't, — that  no .  one  could,  for  the 
sprinkling  of  sea  shells  and  pebbles  was 
so  nearly  the  color  of  the  asphalt  that  no 
eye  could  note  the  difference,  when  speed- 
ing along  at  the  rate  that  they  did.  The 
boys  discreetly  refused  to  take  sides,  with 
their  parents  in  such  temper;  the  chauf- 
feur was  too  broken-hearted  at  the  fate  of 
his  beloved  machine  to  put  in  a  word. 

Out  of  the  solid  road  with  the  impetus 
of  an  express  train  they  had  glided 
squarely  on  to  an  area  of  quicksand.  Not 
content  with  skidding,  the  slight  incline  in 
the  path  drove  them  downward,  and,  be- 
fore they  knew  it,  the  auto  was  sinking,  an 
inch  a  minute,  it  seemed,  deeper,  ever 
deeper  into  the  mud. 

The  chauffeur  had  jumped  and  tried  to 
arrest  its  descent,  only  to  sink  in  himself. 
He  was  up  to  his  knees  when  he  clutched 
the  carriage  to  save  himself  and  drew  that 
down  by  so  much  the  more.  Moments  are 
hours  at  such  times. 

"Jump,  people,  jump!"  the  darkey  cried 
wildly.  "Get  out  an'  make  her  light  as 
you  can." 

"Look  out!  Oh,  Mrs.  Roosa,  you're 
sinking !" 

The  poor  woman  was  on  her  knees  in 
the  ooze,  her  dress  having  caught  on  the 
step  of  the  touring  car, — throwing  her,  and 
the  force  pitching  her  into  the  yielding  bed 
of  the  mud. 

The  boys,  too,  were  helpless.  The  more 
they  tried  to  find  firm  footing  and  bolster 
the  car  up,  the  deeper  in  they  went. 

They  called   for   help— no    soul    replied. 


They  remembered  how  lonely  the  road  be- 
yond, behind;  they  knew  no  one  else  was 
on  the  speedway. 

Disconsolate,  at  last,  they  crawled  to  the 
edge  of  the  mire,  leaving  the  car  to  sink, 
who  knew  how  far. 

"There's  just  one  thing  to  do,"  Perce 
suggested.  "I'll  go  try  and  find  a  house 
and  get  help.  Meantime,  George,  you  go 
to  the  road  and  stop  anyone  you  can  that'll 
come  and  take  the  ladies  to  the  next  town, 
— and  dad,  you  stay  by  and  watch  the 
auto." 

There  seemed  reason  in  it,  and  they  pre- 
pared to  follow,  when  out  of  the  bushes 
three  farmers  came,  angry  as  proverbial 
hornets. 

"What  in  tarnation  you  men  stopping  on 
our  private  road  for?  Can't  you  read  plain 
English?  Ain't  it  enough  that  we  been 
good  enough,  at  the  request  of  one  of  your 
fool  auto  clubs,  to  let  you  use  our  speed- 
way, without  your  stopping  here,  all  of 
you?" 

"How'd  you  like  it  if  we  an'  our  wives 
an  kids,  all  strangers  to  you,  'd  come  and 
pitch  ourselves  on  your  front  drive,  at 
home?  Why,  you  city  people'd  have  the 
law  on  us  in  a  minute." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  the  third  man  ven- 
tured, addressing  Roosa,  "but  the  law  of 
trespass  is  strict  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Jones  here  has  the  two  of  us  as  wit- 
nesses that  you're  stopping  on  his  grounds, 
— and  you  couldn't  help  having  seen  the 
sign  at  the  entrance  to  his  private  road.  I 
happen  to  be  the  constable  of  this 
district " 

"Yes^  an'  I  swear  out  the  warrant  right 
here,"  the  irate  Jones  interrupted. 

"Very  well,  Simon.  The  law's  the  law, 
an*  I  got  to  enforce  it.  Sorry,  sir,  but  you 
will  have  to  consider  yourselves  under 
arrest." 

He  threw  his  coat  back  and  disclosed  the 
badge  of  a  state  officer. 

Meanwhile,  Roosa's  eyes  were  as  much 
on  the  auto,  fast  disappearing  beneath  the 
ooze  of  the  quagmile,  as  upon  his  captors. 

"I've  got  no  time  to  lose,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  quickly.  "What  is  the  fine?  Here, 
I'll  write  a  check,  and  you  can  telephone 
your    bank    to    wire    any    city   bank  as  to 
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my  responsibility,  financially.  Meanwhile 
you've  got  our  car  there  as  security/' 

The  darkey  stepped  up,  anxious. 

"Maybe,  sir,  you  could  hire  their  teams 
to  drag  it  out  with.  We've  got  to  get  it 
somehow." 

Roosa  was  quick  to  act  in  emergencies. 

The  farmers,  he  saw,  weren't  half  bad, 
as  he  volunteered  to  meet  them  half  way. 

"The  law'd  allow  us  $25  for  the  each  of 
you ;  that'd  be  $125 ;  and  $25  for  the  aiito," 
the  one  said. 

"You   folks   ought   to  be   more   careful; 


teams  to  rescue  the  machine  for  me,"  Roosa 
added. 

"D'ye  mean  it?"  the  constable  questioned. 

"'Deed  he  do!"  George  gave  no  time 
to  dally. 

The  elder  farmer  blew  a  whistle, — three 
times,  then  once.  Presently  two  young  fel- 
lows came  with  their  teams  and  some  grap- 
pling hooks  they  happened  to  have  along, 
having  been  pulling  stumps  from  the  shore 
meadow. 

It  was  simple  work,  then,  hauling  the 
auto  out.     Back  on  the  road  of  its   own 


A    Fine    Speedway. 


you  ain't  no  idea  what  a  nuisance  you  get 
to  be,  persisting  in  coming  here,  begging 
to  use  the  road  and  so  on,  through  your 
auto  clubs,  till  we  granted  permission, — 
and  then  you  stop  just  the  same.  You 
ought  to  look  where  you're  going.  S'posin' 
we  broke  down  with  a  load  of  hay  all  over 
your  lawn.  To  say  we  was  sorry,  when  it 
was  our  carelessness  done  it,  wouldn't 
mend  things,  would  it?" 

They  had  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  sally. 

"Call  it  $75  and  we'll  drop  it,"  the  one 
farmer  interrupted. 

"I'll  make  it  a  hundred  if  you'll  get  your 


power,  it  made  its  way  to  the  farm  house, 
where  the  farmer's  hose  soon  washed  it 
off.  Kindly  farm  wives  assisted  to  clean 
off  the  ladies, — for  all  of  which  Roosa,  of 
course,  paid  well.  By  and  by,  a  sorry- 
looking  company  of  automobilists  passed 
back  up  the  speedway,  on  a  mad  race  for 
an  inn  where  they  might  change  their 
garments. 

Simultaneously,  a  company  of  jubilant 
farmers  went  down  the  speedway  which 
they'd  built  for  just  this  purpose,  to  look 
up  and  down  the  main  road  till  there  was 
just  one  touring  car  coming  to  sight.   Then 
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again  they  raised  their  sign,  granting  ad- 
mission to  motors,  and  thereby  lured  it,  in 
its  turn,  to  the  doom. 

Only  one  machine  could,  of  course,  be 
admitted  at  one  time  on  the  speedway,  lest 
the  second  take  warning  and  help  out  the 
first. 


So  soon  as  the  car  passed  in  on  the  drive 
the  farm  boy  in  hiding  changed  th^  sign 
to  another: 

"Private  Property.    Absolutely  No 
Entrance." 
which  remained  till  more  shekels  had  been 
gathered  in. 


Are  Universities  Worth  While? 


BY  H.   K.   BUSH-BROWN. 


The  acid  test  of  an  education  is  what  a 
man  can  do.  Is  it  fair  to  put  a  commer- 
cial test  to  a  university  degree?  Such  a 
test,  however,  has  been  made  by  the  Har- 
vard appointments  office  and  the  showing 
while  startling  is  certainly  far  from  flatter- 
ing. According  to  the  statistics  available 
the  average  wage  of  a  man  who  has  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  is  at  first  about 
$15  per  week.  Princeton  reports  show  that 
its  graduates  start  at  an  average  of  $6  per 
week.  From  tables  made  up  from  the  sal- 
aries paid  graduates  in  certain  lines  of  em- 
ployment the  averages  are  as  follows: 
Brokerage  business,  $3  to  $8  per  week; 
manufacturing,  $7  to  $12;  and  engineering, 
$10  to  $15.  In  all  these  lines  the  college 
graduate  does  not  receive  more  than  the 
average  high  school  graduate.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  these  institutions  are  not  meas- 
uring education  in  dollars  and  cents.  Their 
declared  purpose  is  to  give  an  all  around 
education  for  a  gentleman.  That  they  are 
doing  this  to  good  purpose  is  shown  by  the 
following  incident  which  recently  occurred 
at  Harvard.  Prof.  W.  H.  Scofield,  in- 
structor of  comparative  literature,  asked  a 
class  of  more  than  100  when  Aristotle  lived. 
Not  one  could  answer.  When  he  further 
inquired  how  many  thought  he  was  born 
after  1840,  six  men  held  up  their  hands. 

The  attainment  of  the  degree  which 
stands  for  culture  insures,  however,  a  re- 
spectable position  in  society.  Most  grad- 
uates are  also  skilled  in  several  of  the 
gentle  arts  of  idleness,  and  while  they  have 
not  increased  their  earning  capacities,  they 
have  quite  necessarily  acquired  the  needs 
and  facilities  for  spending  more  than  when 


they  entered  college.  With  the  earning 
capacities  of  children  and  the  spending 
capacities  of  men,  the  period  of  dependence 
is  prolonged  and  unless  the  earning  and 
spending  can  be  made  to  balance  the  danger 
is  that  our  elegantly  educated  gentleman 
will  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  to  dis- 
tribute the  wealth  that  his  forbears  have 
accumulated.  And  this,  alas,  through  no 
particular  fault  of  his  own.  Of  course,  our 
average  college  graduate  has  a  higher  am- 
bition, and  so  let  us  leave  him  to  struggle 
with  life  on  his  small  earnings  and  strain 
our  imagination  while  we  contemplate  a 
different  kind  of  a  university.  One  that 
does  not  deal  with  the  theory  of  life  as  set 
forth  in  text  books,  lectures,  and  libraries, 
but  is  ruled  by  science  and  art  in  every 
phase  of  its  manifestation,  having  control 
over  a  large  area  of  land  and  dedicated  to 
showing  youth  by  actual  contact  with  all 
kinds  of  productive  occupation,  the  marvel- 
ous possibilities  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Not  merely  talking  about  them  and  analyz- 
ing them,  but  learning  how  to  produce  by 
means  of  them. 

It  would  be  necessarily  divided  into  two 
great  interlacing  and  overlapping  sections, 
one  of  which  would  be  devoted  to  the 
minor  arts  of  expression  or  to  those  things 
which  are  devoted  to  the  care  and  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  body,  and  the 
other  to  the  major  arts  or  those  things  de- 
voted to  the  care,  development  and  welfare . 
of  the  spirit. 

In  order  to  comprehend  this  new  uni- 
versity we  must  establish  a  new  funda- 
mental principle  that  education  is  not  a 
commodity  that  can  be  acquired  for  a  fee. 
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It  can  only  be  had  by  living  it.  That  only 
by  self-reliant,  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  work  can  we  attain  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences.  By  dealing 
with  them  personally  at  first  hand  and  not 
by  the  means  of  indirection  from  someone 
else,  a  great  university  would  deal  with 
life  in  all  its  conditions  and  be  in  perpetual 
experimentation  with  every  problem  for  the 
uplift  of  mankind.  An  ideal,  perfect  city, 
state  in  itself,  wherein  every  vocation 
would  play  its  part  in  the  highest  form,  so 
that  those  who  studied  in  these  surround- 
ings would  find  no  contrast  in  stepping  into 
the  outside  world,  except  that  inspired  by 
the  knowledge  of  his 'own  great  work  to 
do  in  order  to  fulfill  his  part  in  the  great 
struggle  for  better  surroundings  and  bet- 
ter kind  of  living  innate  in  every  soul. 
That  if  our  great  republic  is  to  succeed  it 
must  be  through  constructive  co-operative 
work  for  the  uplift  of  all,  and  not  through 
individualism  and  competing  for  better 
places  by  pulling  each  other  down. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  sections  of 
hy.manity  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
military  spirit,  at  other  times  by  the  re- 
ligious spirit,  not  infrequently  by  the  two 
combined,  again  by  the  legal  spirit  and  by 
the  military  and  legal  spirit,  and  always 
ruled  by  the  power  of  money;  at  all  times 
preaching  and  promising  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  but  never  attaining  it  except  in 
modified  and  attenuated  form. 

Here  we  have  a  great  republic  estab- 
lished on  the  fundamental  base  that  "all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal."  With  the 
best  of  intentions  and  efforts  at  equal  op- 
portunities of  education  through  the  high- 
est development  of  the  public  school  that 
the  world  has  seen,  yet  we  have  neverthe- 
less failed  of  attaining  the  maximum  of 
productive  capacities  both  for  the  poor  who 
are  allowed  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  and 
for  the  rich  who  are  educated  in  a  false 
atmosphere  and  know  not  life  itself.  We 
have  in  consequence  one  kind  of  education 
for  the  poor,  another  for  the  rich,  and 
through  individualism,  selfishness  and  the 
love  of  power  have  a  people  divided  against 
itself,  and  it  is  known  that  a  "house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

Let  us  then  be  frank  with  ourselves  and 
our  national  ideal,  and  establish  one  com- 


munity in  the  form  of  a  university  wherein 
science  and  art  will  be  enthroned  as  the 
dominating  spirits,  and  where  everyone 
will  be  judged  by  his  deeds,  where  self- 
reliance  and  self-support  shall  rule. 

Under  such  influence  the  mature  students 
when  leaving  the  institution  may  hope  to 
have  a  greater  earning  capacity  than  when 
they  entered  it,  and  be  better  fitted  to  take 
hold  of  life  to  make  of  it  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men." 

In  outline  this  is  the  kind  of  institution 
contemplated  by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho 
in  his  bill  to  establish  the  Federal  Univer- 
sity to  be  located  at  Washington  and  be  in 
co-operation  with  the  state,  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  experimental  stations,  and 
have  local  co-operative  centers  wherever 
the  people  want  them.  A  university  within 
reach  of  every  citizen  who  wishes  to  better 
his  physical,  mental  or  spiritual  condition 
by  his  own  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of  life 
is  not  only  prosperity,  but  self-development. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  ten 
million  children  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  these  do  not  know 
how  to  do  anything  very  well  and  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  very  much ;  their  pro- 
ductive capacities  have  been  only  partly 
developed.  They  are  drifting  from  one 
temporary  occupation  to  another.  Al- 
though they  arc  minors,  they  have  no  pro- 
tection as  such  and  are  at  the  mercy  of 
every  employer  who  wants  their  time  and 
their  energy  because  it  is  cheap.  Their 
only  idea  of  an  education  is  that  by  means 
of  it  they  may  attain  a  life  of  idleness.  As 
minors  they  are  entitled  to  be  taught  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  abilities,  and  they 
need  to  be  inspired  by  the  idealism  of  a 
great  university  wherein  self-reliance  and 
self-support  may  be  the  means  of  advance- 
ment not  only  materially  but  intellectually 
and  spiritually. 

To  help  make  a  world  where  no  one  has 
the  right  to  idleness,  but  where  all  work  in 
co-operative  instead  of  a  competitive  way 
for  the  uplift  of  mankind. 

There  has  never  been  a  university  based 
on  fundamental  principle  that  each  student 
shall  be  a  self-sustaining  unit  the  same  as 
the  world  itself  demands  of  most  of  us. 
The  trustees  or  regents  of  this  university 
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arc  to  be  selected  from  men  who  have  ex- 
perience in  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  the  needs  of  daily  life  and  hav- 
ing made  success  of  their  own  private  af- 
fairs it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  can  put 
such  an  institution  on  a  practical  basis. 
The  long  term  of  service  of  the  trustees  in- 
sures a  permanency  of  policy. 

While  congress  is  asked  to  make  the 
initial  appropriation,  the  foundation  en- 
dowment feature  of  the  university  will  at- 
tract endowments  from  those  who  have 
money  to  leave  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
no  matter  in  what  form  the  fund  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  betterment  of  life. 
Such  a  university  will  deal  with  life  in 
every  form,  and  will  set  up  an  unassailable 


standard,  namely,  that  every  one  should 
know  how  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  and 
that  the  best  in  everything  is  none  too  good 
for  an  American  citizen  as  his  guiding 
principle. 

On  this  simple  and  firm  base  we  can 
make  material  prosperity  cv^r  a  means  to 
the  highest  culture  and  spiritual  growth. 
Some  say  this  is  making  a  science  of  re- 
ligion, others  that  it  is  to  be  a  religion  of 
science.  It  matters  not,  for  science  and  re- 
ligion are  really  kindred  forces  and  are 
everywhere  working  for  the  same  ends.  A 
university  must  deal  with  humanity  as  it  is 
and  the  idealism  of  the  spirit  is  a  big  part 
of  human  life. 


How  Foreign  Laborers  Live  in  This  Country 

Extracts   from   a   new  book  entitled  "The  Immigration  Problem,*'    iuat   issued  by   Funk    &   Wagnalls 

Company,  New  York. 


HOUSING     AND    LIVING    CONDITIONS     IN     THE 
WEST. 

Housing  and  living  conditions  vary  little, 
or  not  at  all,  even  among  the  various  com- 
munities in  the  Middle  West  and  North- 
west. Freight  cars,  fitted  up  inside  with 
from  eight  to  ten  bunks,  are  used  as  sleep- 
ing quarters.  Separate  cars  are  used  as 
kitchens  and  as  dining  rooms.  The  bunks 
in  the  sleeping  cars  have  been  roughly  put 
together,  four  in  either  end  of  each  car, 
leaving  ample  space  in  the  middle  even 
when  two  extra  bunks  arc  crowded  in. 
There  is  usually  a  table  in  this  clear  space, 
where  the  men  play  cards  and  sometimes 
eat  instead  of  in  the  regular  mess  car. 
Even  with  ten  men  in  one  car,  they  cannot 
be  described  as  crowded. 

The  kitchen  car  is  fitted  with  a  range, 
tables,  an  ice-chest,  and  numerous  lockers, 
in  which  the  provisions  are  kept.  The 
cook*  or  cooks  sleep  here  in  one  end  of  the 
car,  and  sometimes  an  interpreter  is  with 
them.  The  mess  car  is  always  next  to  the 
kitchen.  Through  its  entire  length,  in  the 
middle,  runs  a  plain  board  table,  a  bench 
of  equal  length  on  either  side,  with  lockers 
on  the  walls  where  the  tableware  is  kept. 
Usually  these  cars  are  found  to  be  neatly 


kept,  for  this  is  the  business  of  the  cooks 
(about  one  to  each  thirty  men),  and  they 
have  no  work  other  than  this  and  their 
cooking.  There  is  always  drinking  water 
in  plenty,  supplied  in  buckets  by  the  water 
boys,  iced  when  spring  water  is  not 
available. 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  are  the  most 
unclean  ^in  their  living  arrangements.  The 
Italians  are  fond  of  decorative  effects, 
hanging  out  flags  and  gaily  colored  rags, 
and  sometimes  the  outsides  of  their  cars 
are  lined  with  growing  plants  in  boxes. 

The  camps  are  on  sidings,  ladders  be- 
ing raised  to  the  open  doorways.  So  long 
as  the  work  is  within  several  miles  of  the 
camp,  the  car  is  not  moved,  the  men 
traveling  to  and  fro  on  hand-cars;  but 
when  necessary,  a  switch  engine  appears 
and  hauls  the  entire  camp  to  the  next 
siding,  or  switch,  causing  the  men  no  other 
inconvenience  than,  in  case  of  those  who 
bake  their  own  bread,  the  building  of  a  new 
bake  oven — a  small  cave  in  an  embank- 
ment or  hillside  often  furnishing  ample 
convenience. 

Each  gang  is  a  racial  unit,  living  in  sep- 
arate cars  and  usually  in  a  separate  camp. 
Sometimes      Bulgarians      and      Croatians, 
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Croatians  and  Rumanians  and  Italians, 
were  found  in  the  same  camp,  but  it 
seemed  that  Greeks  could  not  live  peace- 
ably with  ^ny  other  race.  Croatians  and 
Bulgarians,  speaking  practically  the  same 
language,  fraternize  readily;  but  Bul- 
garians and  Rumanians  must  be  kept  apart 
from  the  Greeks,  both  of  the  former  being 
secessionists. from  the  church  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  with  tendencies  anti-fraternal  in 
high  degree. 

Everywhere  the  men  pay  their  own  liv- 
ing expenses.  The  companies  pay  the 
wages  of  the  cooks,  equal  to  those  of  the 
laborers.  Fuel,  sometimes  old  ties,  some- 
times coal,  sometimes  both,  is  supplied  free. 
The  cooking  ranges  and  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils are  bought  by  the  men.  Theoretically, 
the  men  may  buy  their  provisions  from 
whom  they  please.  The  average  amount 
put  into  the  common  living  fund  is  from 
$6  to  $10  a  month.  The  Croatians  seem  to 
live  most  generously;  the  Greeks  and  Bul- 
garians most  plainly.  The  reputation  of 
the  Croatians  among  the  foremen  for  gen- 
erous living  may  rest,*  however,  more  on 
their  propensity  to  use  liquor;  for  only 
they  of  all  the  races  are  not  sober,  though 
their  sprees  are  periodical  rather  than  con- 
tinuous. But  even  the  Bulgarians,  said  to 
be  the  most  sober,  have  acquired  the  al- 
most universal  habit  of  beer  drinking. 

WORKING     AND    LIVING    CONDITIONS     IN     THE 
SOUTH. 

The  houses  occupied  by  laborers  on  con- 
struction work  throughout  the  South  arc 
of  cheap  construction  and  built  for  only 
temporary  use.  The  mild  climate  does  not 
require  houses  as  closely  built  as  are 
needed  farther  North,  and  tents  are  often 
used  when  the  work  is  of  short  duration. 
The  houses  most  frequently  seen  are  shan- 
ties built  of  rough  lumber  and  covered 
with  tar  paper.  In  building  them,  cheap- 
ness is  the  governing  principle.  A  frame- 
work of  scantling  is  set  up,  on  which 
boards  are  nailed  vertically,  forming  the 
sides,  which  may  or  may  not  be  covered 
with  tar  paper.  Sometimes  there  are  no 
floors,  and  the  foundation  on  which  the 
shanty  rests  is  a  pile  of  flat  stones  or  of 
ends  of  planks  placed  under  each  corner. 
They  are  about  eight  feet  high  from  the 
floor  to  the  eaves,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 


from  fourteen  to  sixty  feet  long.  They 
usually  have  a  comb  roof  of  about  four 
feet  pitch,  which  gives  more  air  than  the 
flat  tops  which  are  more  rarely  found. 
Bunks  built  one  above  the  other,  against 
the  walls,  serve  as  beds,  while  a  stove  in 
the  center  furnishes  both  cooking  and  heat- 
ing accommodations.  All  bedding  is  sup- 
plied by  the  men,  and  consists  in  most 
cases  of  a  pile  of  straw,  obtained  from  a 
nearby  farm,  sometimes  in  a  filthy  case,  but 
often  lying  loose  in  the  bunk. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  men  occupy  a 
bunk-house  fifty  feet  long.  Cooking  is  done 
on  the  stoves  in  the  houses  in  winter;  in 
summer  out-of-doors,  or  in  a  little  hut 
built  by  the  men  themselves.  These  huts 
built  by  the  immigrants  are  usually  of  sod, 
placed  in  a  frame  of  poles,  and  are  either 
square  with  a  flat  top,  or  cone-shaped  like 
an  Indian  tepee.  Others  are  built  of  odd 
ends  of  planks,  scraps  of  tar  paper  or  tin. 
Some  of  the  Italians  build  very  attractive 
huts  of  discarded  powder  cans.  By  cutting 
the  cans  down  the  side  seam,  after  the 
ends  are  knocked  out,  small  rectangular 
blocks  of  tin  are  obtained,  and  by  nailing 
these  over  a  frame  of  boards,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  corrugated  iron  house  is  given. 

Where  the  work  is  double-tracking,  box 
cars  placed  on  a  temporary  track  near  the 
work  and  fitted  up  as  camp  cars  are  used. 
These  cars  have  a  stove  in  the  center,  a 
double  deck  of  berths  at  either  end,  and 
windows  about  eighteen  inches  square  cut 
in  either  side.  In  the  cases  where  a  mar- 
ried man,  usually  a  foreman,  is  among  the 
immigrants,  the  house  is  of  a  better  grade. 
Although  built  of  the  same  material  as  the 
shanties,  they  are  more  closely  built  and 
are  usually  lined  with  paper.  The  general 
plan  followed  is  a  three-room,  one-story 
house,  one  room  being  used  for  cooking 
and  dining,  and  the  remaining  two  as  liv- 
ing and  sleeping  rooms. 

The  majority  of  the  immigrants  do  their 
own  cooking,  each  man  for  himself,  or  else 
they  form  groups  of  five  to  ten,  when  the 
men  take  it  by  turns  to  do  the  cooking  for 
the  others  in  the  group.  There  are  a  few 
boarding  places  on  the  American  plan,  but 
these  are  rare,  and  are  always  where  ther.e 
is  a  foreign  foreman  with  his  family  on 
the  work.     An  occasional  boarding  group 
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is  found  where  all  the  men  buy  their  own 
provisions,  each  man  for  himself,  having 
it  cooked  by  the  woman  who  conducts  the 
house,  and  who  charges  the  men  $2.50  for 
cooking  and  washing.  This  custom  is 
found  more  widely  among  the  Croatians. 
Of  all  the  different  methods,  individual 
cooking  is  the  most  prevalent. 

The  cost  of  living  is  about  $10  per  man 
for  the  Croatians,  for  a  month,  and  the 
same  for  the  Slovaks,  and  from  $5  to  $7 
for  the  Italians.  The  Italians  iive  mainly 
upon  bread  and  macaroni  and  bologna 
sausage,  which  accounts  for  the  extremely 


low  cost  of  their  maintenance.  At  their 
noon  meal,  on  the  work,  a  whole  gang 
may  be  seen  e:iting  simply  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  pickle  or  a  piece  of  bologna  sausage. 
At  night  they  cook  a  stew  made  of  maca- 
roni, tamales,  and  potatoes  and  a  small 
scrap  of  meat.  For  breakfast  they  have 
bread  and  coffee  and  bologna  sausage. 
When  not  working  the  majority  of  the 
Italians  eat  only  two  meals  a  day.  The 
other  foreign  races  eat  meat  for  both  sup- 
per and  breakfast  in  addition  to  a  good 
deal  of  canned  food. 


An  Old  Chair 

^Y    E.   W.   BURNS. 


The  oldest  and  most  unique  chair,  "the 
Bingley  chair,"  is  in  Hagerstown,  Md., 
now,  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Parker 
Bingley.  A  massive  piece  of  work,  made  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1430,  it  is  481  years 
old.  It  represents  the  type  of  architecture 
most  popular  in  those  days;  English  oak, 
inlaid  with  various  kinds  of  wood. 

The  back  is  handsomely  carved  and 
figures  of  birds  are  engraved  on  the  top; 
the  joints  are  mortised  and  tenoned  and 
held  together  with  wooden  pegs. 

The  chair  was  built  sixty-two  years  be- 
fore Columbus  discovered  America,  and  it 
remained  in  the  town  of  Bingley,  named 
after  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owners, 
during  the  reign  of  twenty  English  mon- 
archs,  from  Henry  VI  to  Victoria.  After 
a  brief  stay  at  Leeds,  it  was  taken  to 
Manchester. 

In  1856  the  historic  piece  of  furniture 
was  brought  to  this  country  on  the  ship 
"Mary  Hale,**  and  was  landed  in  Baltimore. 
During  the  civil  war  it  was  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  its  owner  temporarily  left  it  in 
the  care  of  a  friend  while  he  escaped  North. 
From  there  it  was  taken  to  Watertown,  N. 
v.,  and  in  1894  to  Hanover,  Pa. ;  and  from 
there  to  Hagerstown  in  1911,  being  sent  from 
Hanover  by  the  late  John  Jackson  Bingley 
to  its  present  owner,  Joseph  Parker  Bingley. 

The  heir  apparent  to  the  relic  is  T.  Ed- 
ward Bingley  of  Baltimore. 

Thus  as  an  heirloom  the  ancient  relic  has 
been  passed  down  from  father  to  son  for 


many  generations.  Many  offers  were  made 
for  the  celebrated  chair  before  it  came  to 
this  country,  and  it  was  wanted  for  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  but  the 
Bingleys  would  not  part  with  it.  The  chair 
has  been  used  at  many  public  meetings  by 
the  presiding  officers.  Governor  S.  W. 
Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  using  it  in 
1905  when  he  made  an  address  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Battle  Monument  at  Han- 
over. Pa.  It  so  pleased  him  that  he  much 
desired  to  purchase  it 

At  Manchester,  England,  in  1851,  Queen 
Victoria,  on  a  visit  with  her  husband  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  saw  it  and  much  de- 
sired to  have  it. 

Many  distinguished  persons  have  sat  in 
it,  and  people  have  come  great  distances  to 
see  this  prize  antique. 

Joseph  Parker  Bingley,  the  present  owner 
o:  the  chair,  has  had  a  long  railway  career, 
entering  the  service  as  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator with  the  Northern  Central  railway  in 
1870,  going  then  to  the  Central  Pacific  in 
the  same  capacity,  being  promoted  by  them 
to  chief  dispatcher  in  1876,  going  from 
there  to  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  railway 
as  agent  in  1877,  then  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  in  1882  as  dispatcher,  then  to  the 
Pennsylvania  railway  as  secretary  of  the 
R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Baltimore  in  1898, 
then  to  the  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Hagers- 
town as  secretary  in  1905,  then  to  the 
Western  Maryland  railway  as  assistant 
yardmaster  and  being  retired  in  1911. 
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Ladies'  Comer 


A  Dinner  Game 

The  game  is  called  "I,  My,  Mine,  Me," 
And  it  is  to  be  played  at  meal  times  by  all 
present.  The  object  is  to  converse  inter- 
estingly and  intelligently  without  using  any 
of  the  above  named  pronouns.  A  forfeit 
of  ten  minutes'  silence  for  each  mistake  is 
imposed,  to  go  into  effect  immediately. 
Perhaps  one  may  imagine  that  this  will  re- 
sult in  a  dull  dinner!  Far  from  it;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  great  sport.  The  game  was 
originated  at  a  dining  table  where  five 
boisterous  and  hungry  little  schoolmates 
gathered  daily,  each  eager  to  be  served 
first,  ambitious  to  be  heard  before  the 
others,  voicing  his  peculiar  preferences 
and  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  about 
his  experiences,  plans  and  ideas.  Naturally 
there  was  a  "confusion  of  tongues.  * 
When  the  game  was  explained  all  were 
eager  to  try  it,  but  at  first  the  most  beau- 
tiful silence  reigned  supreme.  Presently 
one  ventured,  "Some  butter,  please !"  Find- 
ing that  they  could  ask  for  "things"  with- 
out breaking  the  rule,  they  took  courage 
and  launched  a  carefully  considered  re- 
mark or  two.  As  each  was  anxious  to 
"catch"  the  other,  all  listened  with  the  ut- 
most deference  when  one  sooke.  Smilingly 
we  mentally  recalled  the  old  definition  of 
an  egotist :  "A  person  who  talks  about 
himself  all  the  time  while  you  are  trying 
to  talk  about  yourself."  Here  the  egotist 
was  outclassed. 

The  grown-ups  caught  the  spirit  and  es- 
sayed a  stitement  now  and  then ;  it  was 
appallini?  how  persistently  thought  reverted 
to  the  forbidden  words  "I,"  "my,"  "mine," 
and  "me."  Presently  the  meal  was  passed 
merrily  and  harmoniously,  with  only  an 
occasional  forfeit.  Realizing  that  safety  lay 
in  impcrsoral  narratives  or  questions,  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  recitals  of  inci- 
dents read  or  studied,  and  talk  of  what 
other  people  were  doing  and  thinking. 


The  Touch  of  Nature 

He  was  what  a  little  boy  we  once  knew 
used  to  call  a  "growly  man."  He  didn't 
look  as  if  he  could  love  a  wife  or  a  baby 
or  a  dog  or  a  cat,  or  even  himself  very 
much.  We  saw  him  coming,  and  we  be- 
gan to  feel  ruffled  and  uglv  and  cross. 
"That's  the  sort  of  man,"  soliloquized  we, 
"who  ought  to  have  a  brick  thrown  at  him 
a  couple  of  times  a  week." 

It  was  a  busy  part  of  town,  near  the 
city  hall,  but  in  the  street,  complacently 
threading  their  way  through  the  traffic, 
and  on  the  sidewalk,  in  danger  of  being 
down-trodden  by  the  clumsy  feet  of  the 
growly    man,    minced    and    strutted    and 


coquetted   a   flock   of   jewel-hued   pigeons. 

"Better  look  out,  squabs,"  we  thought. 
"He  looks  as  though  he'd  rather  enjoy 
stepping  on  you." 

And  then  the  growly  man  reached  into 
his  pocket,  brought  out  a  handful  of  some- 
thing that  looked  like  stale  bread, 
crumbled  it  a  bit,  tossed  it  to  the  birds, 
and  passed  on. 

Then  we  made  up  our  mind  that  growly 
is  as  growly  does,  and  next  time  we  won't 
judge  so  quickly. 


The  Laughter  of  Childhood 

The  laugh  of  a  child  will  make  the  holiest 
day  more  sacred  still.  Strike  with  hand 
of  fire,  O  weird  musician,  thy  harp  strung 
with  Apollo's  golden  hair;  fill  the  vast 
cathedral  aisles  with  symphonies  sweet 
and  dim,  deft  ♦oucher  of  the  organ  keys; 
blow,  bugler,  blow,  until  thy  silvery  notes 
do  touch  and  kiss  the  moon-lit  waves;  and 
ch^rm  the  lovers  wandering  'mid  vine-clad 
hills.  But  know  your  sweetest  strains  are 
discords  all,  compared  with  childhood's 
happy  laugh— the  laugh  that  fills  the  eyes 
with  light  and  every  heart  with  joy. 

O  rippling  river  of  laughter!  Thou  art 
the  blessed  boundary  line  between  the 
beasts  and  men,  and  every  wayward  wave 
of  thine  doth  drown  some  fretful  fiend  of 
care. 

O  Laughter,  rose-lipped  daufirhter  of  joy! 
There  are  dimples  enough  in  thy  cheeks  to 
catch  and  hold  and  glorify  all  the  tears 
of  grief. — Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 


Vagaries  of  Lamp  Chimneys 

Sometimes  They  Get  the  Habit  of  Break- 
ing  IVithout  Apparent  Reason. 

The  wisest  hardware  man  is  put  to  it  to 
account  reasonably  for  the  fashion  in  which 
lamp  chimneys  will  snap  at  untoward  times. 
It  seems  absurd  to  attribute  it  to  geological 
formation  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  one  house,  built  on  easily  vibrating, 
made  ground,  the  student  lamp  chimneys 
would  crack  loudly  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning  when  the  trolley  car  came  aro.und 
the  street  corner,  half  a  block  away.  They 
were  of  the  best  make  obtainable  and  when 
the  dealer  was  appealed  to  he  said  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  same  thing  happen- 
ing in  the  store,  where  the  chimneys  stood 
on  the  shelves,  quite  without  pressure 
from  burner  at  the  base. 

The  little,  slender  student  lamo  chimneys 
seem  the  more  liable  to  this  sort  of  acci- 
dent, and  when  they  have  "the  habit"  it 
pays  to  buy  them  by  the  half  dozen  or 
dozen,  thereby  getting  them  at  a  reduction. 
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Then  put  them  on  the  fire  in  a  big  kettle 
of  cold  water  and  bring  it  to  a  boil.  The 
water  should  cool  with  the  chimneys  in  it. 
After  this  wash  and  lay  them  away  on  a 
shelf,  each  wrapped  in  soft  tissue  paper. 
The  treatment  toughens  the  glass  and  a 
clean  chimney  is  always  ready  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Not  every  young  housewife  knows  that 
a  lamp  chimney  washed  in  soapy  water  will 
never  look  clear.  Held  under  clean  run- 
ning hot  water  and  wiped  quickly  and 
thoroughly  there  will  be  no  cloudiness 
when  it  is  lighted.  Soft  old  cheesecloth  or 
silkoleen"  makes  the  most  perfect  cloth  for 
drying  lamp  chimneys,  and  generous  pieces 
should  be  kept  for  that  use  alone. — The 
Voice. 


Paper  Costume  Party 

A  pirl  noted  for  her  clever  parties  issued 
this  mvitation: 

A  Paper  Gown, 

Red,  white  or  blue, 

Or  any  shade, 

Preferred  by  you, 

We  ask  you  to  wear 

Next  Thursday  night. 

And  be  present  to  witness 

A  pretty  sight. 

Judges  will  reign  in  majesty 

And  award  the  prizes, 

Of  which  there  are  three. 

First,  beauty  we  Seek, 

Originality,   too, 

Or,  if  the  most  comical, 

We'll  give  to  you 

A  dainty  little  gift 

That   you'd   love  to  win — 

Now,  please  don't  be  late. 

For  at  eight  we  begin. 

So  wear  your  paper  gown 

And  bring  a  heart  full  of  cheer, 

And  I'm  certain  this  party 

Will  be  remembered  all  the  year. 

Crepe  papers  are  so  beautiful  that  the 
judges  had  a  difficult  time  rendering  their 
decision.  Tarleton  may  be  used  as  foun- 
dation  for  the  dresses. 

One  especially  amusing  costume  was 
made  from  Fels  Naptha  soap  wrappers, 
the  girl  called  herself  "Aunty  Drudge," 
"Aunt  Jemima's  Pancake  Flour"  was  also 
represented,  and  one  girl  made  a  decided 
hit  as  the  "Local  News,"  her  costume  be- 
ing entirely  of  newspapers. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


A  Novel  Puzzle  Party 

A  hostess,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  most 
original,  planned  this  little  party  for  about 
a  dozen  couple  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  into  her  house  very  informally 
just  to  see  "what  was  doing."  She  bought 
a  number  of  inexpensive  articles,  wrapped 
them  in  paper  and  placed  in  boxes  which 
were  piled  on  a  table  in  full  view  of  every 


one.    No  one  was  allowed  to  handle  them. 
Then  -  she  passed  slips  of  paper.     As  she 
read  the  words  written  on  the  boxes,  the 
guests  wrote  down  what  they  judged  the 
contents  to  be.     The   one  who  came  the 
nearest  to  being  right  the  most  number  of 
times  was  rewarded  by  a  prize,  and  all  re- 
ceived dear  little  boxes  filled  with  home- 
made  candy   to   take   home   as   souvenirs. 
Below  are  given  a  few  of  the  articles  she 
had  and  the  words  on  the  boxes  that  sug- 
gested    the    contents;     the    list    may    be 
lengthened  or  changed  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  hostess: 
A  small  mirror — "A  place  for  reflection." 
A  negro  doll— "Darkest  Africa." 
Sixteen  bonbons — "Sweet   sixteen." 
A  small  doll  dressed    in    silk — "In  silk 
attire." 

A  tablet  of  writing  paper — "Nothing  but 
leaves." 
Two  spoons — "Lovers." 
A  blotter — "An  absorbing  subject." 
A     small     dictionary — "Where     love     is 
found." 
A  toy  flat  iron — "The  home  of  Bums." 
A   few   pennies — "Common    sense." 
A  toy  broom — "A  woman's  weapon." 
Cigars — "Things  that  end  in  smoke." 


My  Baby  Girl 

CARL  SANDBURG,  IN  LA  FOLLETTE's. 

It  was  just  a  week  ago  sh^e  came.  Only 
seven  days  ago  I  saw  her  writhe  and  take 
breath,  heard  her  first  plaintive  cry  to  her 
first  morning  in  the  world. 

And  when  I  walked  away  from  the  hos- 
pital in  early  gray  daylight  with  a  fresh 
rain  smell  in  the  air,  treading  the  blown- 
down  and  scattered  catalpa  blossoms  under 
my  heels,  I  had  above  all  else  a  new  sense 
of  a  sacredness  of  life.  A  grand,  original 
something  the  full  equal  of  death  or  first 
love  or  marriage  as  an  experience,  this  I 
knew  I  had  touched.  The  whole  white 
army  of  girl  childhood  was  a  trembling 
soft  wonder  I  now  understood  better. 

All  that  day  and  the  next,  however,  I 
was  compelled  to  draw  on  my  resources 
of  patience  and  humor.  The  remark  of  a 
startlingly  large  number  of  my  friends 
was: 

"Too  bad  it's  a  girl." 

I  learned  it  for  the  first  time  to  be  posi- 
tively true  that  fathers  and  mothers  gen- 
erally know  what  they  prefer  as  a  first 
child  and  they  prefer  boys  to  girls.  Could 
they  have  their  choice  from  the  God  of 
Things  as  They  Are,  they  would  say: 

"Give  us  a  boy." 

And  so,  while  a  few  understood  my  joy, 
some  actually  took  it  as  a  half-grief,  a 
kind  of  -orrow,  and  commiserated  me: 

"Too  bad  it's  a  girl." 

Thus  at  the  very  start  of  life,  prejudices 
and  dispreferences  follow  the  footsteps  of 
one  sex  as  against  another. 
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"It  is  better  to  be  a  boy  than  a  girl,  bet- 
ter to  be  a  man  than  a  woman."  This  was 
the  undertone  and  the  oversong  of  those 
who  proffered  me  gratulations. 

And  I  have  wondered  how  far  they  are 
right. 

Tonight,  however,  as  I  hold  in  my  arms 
for  a  few  moments,  this  new-come  be- 
ginner in  the  game  of  life,  I  think  I  would 
as  lief  be  this  baby  girl  as  any  man  alive. 

For  this  baby  girl,  as  sure  as  luck  and 
health  stay  by  her,  shall  see  wonder  on 
wonder  that  will  be  denied  to  our  eyes.  If 
she  lives  out  fifty  years,  she  will  be  a 
mingler  in  and  a  witness  upon  changes,  de- 
velopments and  advances  that  baffle  all 
prophecy  and  forecast  by  us  today.  In  her 
years,  many  new  shapings  will  be  worked 
on  the  hard  mechanisms  of  wealth  pro- 
ductions, the  curious  codes  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, and  the  heartstrings  of  human  mercy 
and  brotherhood. 

She  shall  see  women  go  forward  and 
cast  ballots  and  speak  and  write  and  with 
passionate  earnestness  take  part  in  po- 
litical movements.  She  shall  sit  in  a  gal- 
lery in  the  house  of  representatives  in- 
Washington  and  listen  to  the  words  of  a 
woman  member  of  that  body. 

She  shall  know  the  final  destiny  of  the 
war  game.  Perhaps,  even,  she  or  her  lover 
may  watch  with  their  own  eyes  fleets  of 
air  battlers  so  deadly  destructive  with  ex- 
plosives hurled  at  helpless  cities  below  that 
the  war  game  is  abandoned  forever  and 
the  nations  of  the  earth  disarm  their  troops 
and  dismantle  their  navies. 

She — this  little  soft-breathing  thing  in 
my  arms — will  be  alive  when  typhoid, 
tuberculosis  and  babies  born  blind  have  be- 
come forgotten,  improbable  things.  We 
are  moving  that  way  today.  We  edge  to- 
ward it  every  year.  We  imagine  and  pic- 
ture it.  But  she,  my  baby  girl,  will  walk 
the  streets  of  cities  from  which  all  dangers 
of  the  now  commonest  and  deadliest  dis- 
eases have  been  driven  out. 

In  this  week,  when  her  name  is  regis- 
tered among  the  births,  woman,  the  com- 
mon woman — the  wife  of  the  workingman 
— is  the  slave  of  a  slave,  cooking,  sewing, 
washing,  cleaning,  nursing  in  sickness,  and 
rendering  a  hundred  personal  services 
daily  for  a  man  who  is  himself  not  in 
power  to  dictate  a  constant  job  and  living 
wage   for  himself. 

My  babv  girl  shall  see  the  slave  achieve 
freedom  for  himself  and  his  class,  and 
"the  slave  of  a  slave"  broken  away  from 
the  harsh  interests  that  hold  him  in  the 
dark  today. 

So  rapid  and  sweeping  are  some  of  the 
advancements  today,  that  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  wise  sweet  mother  who  bore 
her,  and  I,  her  father,  may  look  on  these 
things  forecasted.  But  whether  we  see 
them  or  not,  sure  it  is  that  the  world  is 


moving  forwarci  with  strides  so  fast  and 
vast  that  all  the  Tribe  of  Intelligence  agree 
that  these  and  more  beyond  our  reckoning 
will  be. 

All  of  this  is  more  than  guess,  conjec- 
ture or  surmise.  The  achieved  rights  of 
life  for  men,  women  and  children  are 
reaching  farther  and  farther  every  day. 
So,  I  know  that  when  my  baby  girl  on 
some  night  of  moonlight  and  roses,  says 
"Yes,"  to  a  man  who  asks  her  the  Mo- 
mentous Question,  it  will  not  be  for  money 
that  she  replies.  It  will  not  be  for  bread- 
and-butter  and  a  home  that  her  answer 
will  be  given.  It  will  be  a  case  of  heart 
answering  unto  heart. 

Time  was  when  it  may  have  been  right 
to  pity  the  baby  girl.  That  time  has 
gone  by. 

I  am  ^lad  it  was  a  girl. 

Loretta'8  Looking  Glass 

She  Holds  It  Up  to  the  Girl  Who  Wants 
the  "Right"  to  Propose, 

Why  don't  you  do  it  if  you  feel  that 
wav?  Ask  a  man  to  marry  you  and  stop 
talking  about  it  as  if  it  were  some  exalted, 
much  to  be  desired  distinction  from  which 
the  sex  is  held.  There  is  no  law  against 
it.    There  never  can  be  a  law  for  it. 

The  reason  women  do  not  propose — gen- 
erally— is  just  because  the  wise  ones  have 
recognized  a  slight  but  never  absent  trait 
in  the  man.  Woman  has  let  man  do  the 
asking  because  he  likes  her  better  when  he 
can  make  himself  believe  that  he  sought 
her  and  singled  her  out  and  acquired  her. 

But  you,  failing  to  note  this  mannish 
trait,  or  so  unacquainted  with  the  sex  that 
you  do  not  know  it  exists,  clamor  for  the 
"ricrht"  to  propose. 

Take  it!  Half  the  so-called  rights  were 
originally  just  appropriated  privileges. 

Go  on  and  ask  a  man  to  marry  you. 

Oh,  of  course,  you  are  afraid! 

Then,  if  you  have  not  the  courage  to  take 
the  "right"  you  ought  not  to  have  it.  If 
I  had  this  fervid  desire  to  do  the  propos- 
ing seething  in  my  soul  I  should  propose 
to  scores  till  I  worked  it  out  of  my  system. 

They  might  refuse?  Of  course,  they 
might!  They  ought  to.  If  one  of  them 
did  not  I  should  know  he  was  not  fully 
equipped  with  the  average  allowance  of 
gray  matter  or  that  it  was  atrophied. 

t  believe  absolutely  in  all  sorts  of  first 
aids  to  the  proposer;  but  I  should  think 
myself  a  poor  excuse  if  I  had  actually  to 
utter  the  fatal  "Will  you  marrv  me?" 

You  do  not  want  the  "right"  to  propose. 
You  just  want  to  get  to  work — and  work 
hard — to  overcome  an  inherent  incompe- 
tency. 

You  are  on  the  wrong  mental  tack.  A 
strong  wind  has  blown  do^yn  the  ages; 
and  it's  going  to  be  blowing  when  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  eternity  come  in  sight. 
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Get  in  its  path.  The  wind  is  the  natural 
inclination — which  becomes  a  stubbornly 
defended  prerogative  if  it  is  opposed — in 
the  heart  of  man  to  do  the  positive  things 
in  the  progress  of  living:.  He  claims  for 
himself  the  place  of  the  initiator. 

But  he  is  like  a  child.  He  is  contented 
with  the  appearance  of  being  the  proposer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  proposal  ever  hap- 
pened but  that  the  woman  saw  it  coming 
and  either  helped  it  along  or  tried  to  stave 
it  off.  She  is  not  always  successful,  either. 
But  that  is  her  misfortune. 

But  to  do  the  proposing  yourself.  Why 
should  you?  What  is  the  use  of  offending 
this  desire  to  be  the  initiator  that  the  man 
cherishes?  Let  him.  I  venture  to  say  the 
record  of  the  most  inveterate  flirt  would 
look  tame  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
average  man — if  the  woman  .took  to 
proposing.  * 

Why,  a  proposal  would  be  an  insult  to  a 
man.  It  would  be  a  robbery  of  his  pet  be- 
lief about  himself.  He  simply  could  not 
murmur,  "Yes,  dear,"  to  the  girl  who 
snatched  his  favorite  prerogative  from  him 
in  asking  the  question. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  a  title  or  loads 
of  money  and  the  man  has  pride,  it  is  dif- 
ferent.   There  are  always  exceptions. 

This  is  the  truth  of  it:  The  girl  who 
would  have  to  do  the  proposing  would  get 
a  refusal.    Then  why  have  the  trouble? 

And  the  girl  who  cannot  bring  on  a  pro- 
posal when  the  man  is  interested  is  too 
stupid  to  marry  and  be  the  mother  of 
children. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Mither's  Love  Aye  Leal 

Ah  I  dinna  chide  the  mother 

Ye  may  no  hae  her  lang; 

Her  voice,  abune  your  baby  rest, 

Sae.saftly  crooned  the  sang; 

She  thocht  ye  ne'er  a  burden. 

She  greeted  ye  wi'  joy, 

An'  heart  an'  hand  in  carin'  ye. 

Found  still  their  dear  employ. 

Her  hand  has  lost  its  cunnin' 

It's  tremblin'  now  and  slow, 

But  her  heart  is  leal  an'  lovin', 

As  it  was  lang  ago! 

An|  though  her  strength  may  wither, 

An'  faint  her  pulses  beat, 

Nane  will  be  like  the  mither, 

Sae  steadfast,  true,  an*  sweet! 

— Margaret  Sangster. 


Orderliness  is  Big  Asset 

To  teach  children  habits  of  neatness, 
system  and  order,  says  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den  in  an  article  in  "Success  Magazine" 
is  to  insure  some  degree,  at  least,  of  suc- 
cess. Yet  they  are  often  brought  up  amid 
disorder  and  confusion,  allowed  to  throw 
things  down  just  where  they  use  them,  and 
^    form    slovenly     and     slip-shod     habits. 


They  are  not  taught  to  put  things  where 
they  belong,  and  consequently  they  grow 
up  shackled  with  handicaps  which  they  can 
rarely  throw  off. 

If  there  is  any  delusion  in  the  world,  it 
is  that  doing  "things  just  for  now,"  drop- 
ping things  wherever  one  may  happen  to 
be  temporarily  saves  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  is  a  great  time  waster  and  a 
great  demoralizer  of  character.  A  bad 
habit  not  only  tends  to  repeat  itself,  but 
to  increase  the  tendency  in  that  direction. 

If  you  were  not  taught  the  beautiful  les- 
son of  orderliness  in  your  youth,  teach  it 
to  yourself  now. 


Mother  i6  the  Only  One 

Ah,  mother's  gettin'  old  and  gray; 
Some  day,  why,  she'll  be  laid  away 
Down  in  th'  field  by  th'  old  mill  stream. 
Where  all  the  roses  love  to  dream. 
And  when  that  happens,  like  ez  not. 
The  old  farm'll  jest  'bout  go  to  pot ; 
We'd  lose  all  hope,  if  ma  was  gont 
Fer  she  most  runs  the  farm  alone. 
Up  with  th'  sparrers  every  morn, 
Callin'  Jhe  chickens  to  their  com; 
She  cooks  a  meal  I  wouldn't  trade 
For  the  finest  farmhouse  ever  made; 
She  cleans  th'  house  an'  sets  th'  hen. 
An'  shoos  the  pigs  back  to  their  pen ; 
She  feeds  th*  cow,  an'  then  she  goes 
Inter  th'  house  an'  sews  an'  sews, 
An'  bakes  a  cake,  an'  runs  th'  churn 
An'  if  you  say,  "Ma,  rest  a  while!" 
She'll  answer,  with  her  old  sweet  smile, 
"Child,  I  ain't  tired  a  bit.    Are  you? 
We  can't  rest  when  there's  work  to  do." 
An'  supper  o'er,  the  chores  all  done, 
She  hears  our  lessons,  one  by  one. 
An'  then  she  sees  th*  cat  is  fed. 
An'  puts  th'  children  all  t'  bed. 
An'  when  the  family's  tucked  away, 
Then  she  alone,  kneels  down  to  pray, 
Yes,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
Your  ma  is  the  only  one. 


''Music  Hath  Charms" 

"What  on  earth  d'you  keep  clapping  for? 
That  last  singer  was  awful !" 

"I  know,  but  I  liked  the  style  of  her 
clothes,  and  I  want  to  have  another  look  at 
them." — London  Opinion, 


The  Monopolist 

"That  girl  in  the  breakers  is  evidently 
in  distress.  Why  don't  you  swim  to  her 
rescue  ?" 

"It  would  be  very  bad  form.  I  rescued 
her  yesterday." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Homelike 

A  British  baronet  is  working  as  a  janitor 
in  New  York.  Just  could  not  get  away 
from  his  autocratic  tendencies. — Dayton 
Journal 
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Railways  vs.  Panama  Canal 

Vice-President  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific  lines,  takes  an  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  relation  of  the  trans- 
continental railways  to  the*  Panama  canal. 
He  admits  that  a  good  deal  of  business 
might  be  lost  by  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
the  canal,  but  he  sees  compensating  advan- 
tages in  the  increase  in  short-distance 
traffic  which  would  result  from  opening  the 
water  route  between  the  coasts.  If  the 
canal  is  to  be  successful  it  will  result  in 
building  up  business  inland  from  the  coasts, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  where  there 
is  ample  room  for  development.  "The  great 
shipping  and  consuming  public,"  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt  said,  "does  not  live  at  seaports." 
The  railways  will  continue  to  move  traffic 
which  requires  frequency  and  expedition  of 
service,  and  they  will  gather  and  land  at 
the  docks  freight  which  is  to  be  sent  by 
water  and  distribute  that  which  is  brought 
in  by  water;  and  they  are  likely  to  gain 
twice  as  much  as  they  lose,  through  the  de- 
velopment that  will  take  place.  This  is  a 
broad  and  enlightened  view  which  is  not 
often  enough  taken  by  railway  managers 
in  considering  the  competition  of  water 
routes.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  rail- 
ways should  control  steamship  lines  than 
why  steamship  companies  should  control 
railways.  Neither  can  do  the  proper  work 
of  the  other,  and,  if  left  free  and  indei>end- 
ent,  each  will  help  the  other,  and  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  that  neither 
should  control. — Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York. 


As  to  Railway  Competition 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion 
that  no  corporation  be  permitted  to  have 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  given 
business?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  more  feasible  to 
provide  that  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  any  legislative  body  consist  of  lawyers. 
The  anti-trust  law,  as  it  stands,  covers  this 
feature  sufficiently,  and  the  experience  of 
the  railways  illuminates  the  problem. 
Transportation  is  the  biggest  industry  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  a  monop- 
oly, as  it  is  in  France,  nor  are  amalga- 
mations encouraged,  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. Here,  largely  by  the  operation  cffthe 
anti-trust  law,  it  is  divided  into  great 
competitive  units.  For  example,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  is  competing  all  the 
time  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul,  in  service,  and  in  efforts  to  develop 
a  large  section.  The  Union  Pacific,  the 
Burlington,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Santa  Fe, 
anc  the   Missouri   Pacific  are  competitive. 


The  Southern  railway,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  are  com- 
petitive in  another  large  territory,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  country.  Doubtless 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved 
if  the  French  method  could  be  applied  by 
parceling  out  the  country  into  districts  and 
giving  one  company  the  business  of  a  dis- 
trict without  competition.  Much  wasteful 
service  could  be  eliminated,  traffic  could  be 
sent  over  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and 
the  consequent  savings  could  be  divided  be- 
tween producer,  consumer  and  wage- 
worker.  It  would  all  be  a  question  of  ad- 
ministration. Under  proficient  executives 
and  with  political  wisdom  it  might  work 
splendidly,  but  under  other  conditions  fall 
into  dry  rot.  The  anti-trust  law  preserves 
the  advantages  of  competition,  which,  after 
all,  is  not  obsolete.  The  competitive  in- 
stinct has  not  been  repealed  in  football,  or 
among  politicians,  or  in  industry. — Frank 
Trumbull;  Interview  in  The  Outlook. 


Remember  the  Good  Old  Days 

The  luxury  of  railway  travel  is  so  uni- 
form nowadays  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
member the  times  when  a  railway  journey 
was  anticipated  with  dread,  when  a  night 
journey  loomed  up  as  a  nightmare.  It  is 
not  yet  going  into  the  realms  of  ancient 
history  for  people  to  recall  the  days  when 
through  cars  had  not  come  into  use.  It 
was  then  we  changed  cars  early  and  late, 
especially  after  midnight,  and  we  went 
through  the  ordeal  without  a  murmur  or  a 
cross  word,  because  we  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

In  those  "good  old  days"  it  was  consid- 
ered great  good  luck  to  get  an  entire  seat 
to  one's  self,  and  a  good  night's  rest  curled 
up  thereon,  if  the  conductor  did  not  call 
for  tickets  more  than  four  times  during  the 
nipht.  Then  when  the  morning  came  how 
delightful  it  was  to  enjoy  the  brief  toilet 
made  by  dipping  the  corner  of  a  handker- 
chief at  the  solitary  tumbler  of  the  water 
cooler.  There  were  no  toilet  rooms  for 
ladies  to  lock  themselves  in  against  all 
others,  so  that  serene  harmony  prevailed. 
When  the  conductor's  appetite  was  such 
that  the  train  stopped  full  twenty  minutes 
for  dinner,  it  was  luxury  indeed,  and  fail- 
ing the  twenty  minutes*  stop,  we  consid- 
ered it  good  fortune  when  during  a  five 
minutes'  stop  the  natives  crowded  upon 
the  cars  to  sell  pies  and  sandwiches  and 
"hot  dogs." 

It  is  different  now  and  the  passenger  is  a 
little  spoiled  and  can  hardly  work  up  any 
grievances  concerning  the  discomforts  of 
the  journey.    So  long  as  he  is  ready  to  pay 
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the  price  he  expects  the  accommodation 
of  a  compartment  to  himself,  fitted  up  with 
all  the  dainties  and  luxuries  of  a  lady's 
boudoir,  and  receives  it.  Talk  of  enervat- 
ing habits.  The  modern  railway  journey 
is  the  most  enervating  experience  of  mod- 
ern life. — Railway  and  Locomotive  En- 
gineering. 


A  Wonderful  Bridge 

The  largest  natural  bridge  in  America, 
if  not  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  is  lo- 
cated in  southwestern  Utah,  not  far  from 
the  state  boundary  line,  and  is  known  as 
the  George  Natural  bridge.  Its  total  length 
between  the  huge  natural  abutments  is 
about  200  feet,  the  width  of  the  roadway 
is  some  thirty-five  feet,  while  the  span  in 
the  clear  is  ninety  feet.  From  the  bed  up 
to  the  span  is  160  feet.  At  the  bottom 
flows  a  small  water  course  that  during  the 
long  hot  summer  months  dwindles  down 
to  a  mere  rivulet.  Just  what  produced  this 
work  of  nature  has  for  some  time  puzzled 
the  leading  scientists  of  the  country.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  created  by  the 
wear  of  water  unless  there  was  a  very 
large  and  swift  current  flowing  where  the 
little  brook  is  now.  The  general  explana- 
tion given  for  the  creation  of  this  natural 
bridge  is  that  volcanic  action,  occurring  at 
some  distant  period  of  the  world's  history, 
was  the  active  agency. 

The  existence  of  the  bridge  is  of  com- 
parative recent  knowledge  to  the  public, 
though  the  Indians  in  that  region  have 
long  known  that  there  was  such  a  work  of 
nature.  The  red  men  often  spoke  of  this 
bridge  to  the  early  settlers  of  that  part  of 
Utah,  but  little  credence  was  ever  given 
to  their  stories.  About  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  it  was  first  discovered  by  some  mining 
prospectors.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
a  very  ruRged  region  that  is  difficult  of 
access.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  visited 
by  a  great  many  tourists  and  sightseers. 
Very  recently  some  travelers  visited  this 
freak  of  old  mother  earth  in  automobiles, 
and  one  venturesome  motorist  drove  his 
car  across  the  bridge,  passing  safely  over 
the  yawning  chasm.  The  stone  of  which 
the  span  is  composed  is  dark  brown  sand- 
stone of  an  unusually  hard  quality,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  span  is  twenty  feet  or 
more.  Engineers  who  have  made  a  careful 
examination  of  this  bridge  pronounce  it 
perfectly  safe  and  secure  and  fully  capable 
of  supporting  an  immense  weight.  The 
span  is  free  from  flaws  or  scams. — Jl^ide 
J  V  or  Id  Magasine. 


Cost  of  Stopping  Trains 

The  cost  of  stopping  a  train  of  530  tons 
and  returning  to  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  is  42  cents.  The  cost  of  stopping  a 
2,000-ton  train   from  thirty-five    miles    an 


hour  is  $1.  Other  reports  on  the  same  sub- 
ject estimate  each  stop  of  a  six-car  passen- 
ger train  from  forty-five  miles  an  hour  at 
35  cents,  and  for  a  1,500-tori  train  from 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  at  56  cents.  The  time 
lost  for  making  a  stop  on  a  straight  level 
track  is  estimated  at  145  seconds. 


It  is  given  out  that  officers  of  the  New 
York  Central  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  derailment  of  one  of  their 
fastest  passenger  trains  at  Hyde  Park,  N. 
Y.,  March  13,  was  due  to  a  broken  rail  or 
whether  the  broken  rail  found  after  the 
wreck  was  caused  by  the  derailment.  Seven 
pieces  of  the  rail  were  found,  with  about 
three  feet  of  the  rail  unaccounted  for.  The 
breaks  in  the  parts  found  seemed  to  be  clear 
and  new,  indicating  no  apparent  fault  in 
the  metal.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  in- 
spector of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  have  a  piece  of  the  rail  ex- 
amined and  analyzed  at  the  bureau  of 
standards  at  Washington. 


The  Great  Catastrophe 

Members  of  congress  have  been  greatly 
stirred  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  over- 
took the  Titanic,  and  the  air  is  surcharged 
with  expression  of  opinions  relative  to 
legislation  on  maritime  affairs  that  will 
preclude  the  repetition  of  the  fearful  loss 
of  life  sustained  by  the  sinking  of  the 
ocean  liner.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  provisions  made  for  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers on  large  ocean  vessels  has  been 
conspicuously  inadequate.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  congress  will  pass  drastic 
legislation  in  the  not  distant  future,  with 
the  view  of  compelling  greedy  ship  owners 
to  provide  adequate  safety  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  passengers  and  crew  on  all  vessels 
of  American  register. 


Startling  Statistics 

In  addressing  the  United  States  senate 
recently.  Senator  Chamberlin  of  Oregon 
in  discussing  the  employers'  liability  and 
workmen's  compensation  bill,  stated  that 
"every  six  minutes,  day  and  night,  a  rail- 
road employee  is  killed  or  injured,  and 
every  two  hours  one  is  killed."  "These 
figures  are  appalling,"  he  said.  "It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  there  has  been  a  loud 
and  persistent  demand  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  all  forms  of  hazardous 
employment  for  a  change  in  the  doctrines 
which  have  practically  cast  the  burdens  of 
industrial  accidents  upon  the  employees 
and  their  families,  and  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  them.  The  trend  of  opinion  is  to- 
ward a  policy  that  makes  every  business 
bear  the  burden  of  industrial  accidents 
where  human  agencies  are  involved,  just 
as  it  always  has  done  to  the  inanimate 
instrumentalities." 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not   later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Of  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Association  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Number  of  protected  Divisions,  206. 

Number  of  protected  members  January  1  (Class  A  1993,  Class  B  246) 2239 

Number  of  certificates  issued  (Class  A  35,  Class  B  17) 52 

Number  of  members  resigned  (Class  A  10,  Class  B  2) 12 

Number  of  members  expelled  (Qass  A  6,  Class  BO) 6 

Number  of  deaths   5 

—    23       29 


Total  membership   April   1,    1912 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1912 $26,651.44 

Assessments $  3,799.25 

Certificates    39.00 

Change  of  beneficiary   7.50 

Supplies 9.75 

Interest    . : 302.49    4,157.99 

$30,809.43 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims  paid    $  2,500.00 

Salary    200.00 

Auditing  books,  printing,  and  postage   34.45 

Advance  beneficiary   returned    1.50    2,735.95 

$28,073.48 

SUMMARY   OF    ALL   FUNDS. 

Reserve  fund    $22,573.48 

Beneficiary  fund    5,000.00 

Expense   fund    500.00 

$28,073.48 
Respectfully  submitted, 
April  1,  1912.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hutchinson. 


Birmingham,  Ala.  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  to  a 
Alabama  Division  117  is  still  at  work  social  instead  of  a  regular  meeting.  The 
and  is  progressing  nicely.  We  are  indeed  president  appomts  four  members  to  act  as 
elated  over  the  interest  manifested  by  the  hostesses  for  the  afternoon  and  each  corn- 
adjoining  Auxiliaries  and  sisters  who  were  n?»ttee  vies  with  one  another  in  friendly 
once  united  with  us  in  good  sisterly  love  rivalry  to  furnish  an  enjoyable  entertain- 
and  friendship.  How  proud  we  would  be  ment  for  the  members  and  their  friends; 
if  you  would  come  and  visit  us  in  our  these  socials  have  proven  quite  a  success. 
Division  room.    It  would  do  us  all  good.  as  we  get  the  stay-at-homes  and  friends  to 

Our  president  has  offered  an  Auxiliary  spend  an  afternoon  with  us. 

pin  to  the  member  who  brings  in  the  most  We  have  several  petitions  out  which  we 

new    members   by   next   New   Year's   day.  will  be  glad  to  welcome  to  our  Division. 

Let  us  be  up  and  doing,  as  we  have  a  good  Best  wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  of 

field  to  work  in.  the  Order  and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

We  began  with  the  new  year  to  devote  Mrs.  C.  E.  Harvey. 
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Monett,  Mo. 

Monett  Division  No.  125  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  past  year  has  been  a  very  pros- 
perous one,  the  Division  growing  in  mem- 
bership and  attendance.  Our  retiring  presi- 
dent always  present  and  performing  her 
duties  faithfully. 

We  elected  all  new  officers  in  December 
except  our  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
musician.  Sister  Mahoney,  our  delegate  to 
the  convention  at  Jacksonville,  was  elected 
president  and  we  are  expecting  good  re- 
sults, as  she  came  home  with  many  good 
things  for  the  Division,  and  the  year  1912 
will  be  another  successful  one  for  us. 

On  January  24,  by  special  dispensation, 
we  had  installation  of  officers  and  initia- 
tion, taking  in  ten  new  members.  There 
were  sixteen  candidates,  but  only  ten  pre- 
sented themselves  for  initiation.  The  mem- 
bers of  Two  Rivers  Division  No.  151  were 
invited  to  attend  the  installation.  Sister 
Kirk  acted  as  installing  officer  and  Sister 
Wightman  as  marshal ;  Sister  Kirk  pre- 
sented the  work  in  a  very  able  manner, 
with  honor  to  herself  and  -a  credit  to  the 
Division.  She  has  been  president  the  past 
two  years  and  has  served  the  Division 
faithfully.  After  the  installation  all  re- 
paired to  the  banquet  room,  where  a 
sumptuous  lunch  was  served. 

On  the  following  evening  Brother  and 
Sister  Quinnea  entertained  the  L.  A.  and 
the  O.  R.  C.  in  honor  of  our  new  members. 
The  hostess,  in  behalf  of  Monett  Division 
No.  125,  presented  Sister  Kirk  with  a  beau- 
tiful plate  as  a  token  of  our  esteem. 

Our  Division  has  organized  a  "Get  Busy 
Club,"  which  meets  once  a  month  at  the 
home  of  some  one  of  the  sisters,  and  one 
or  two  others  assist  in  entertaining.  Some- 
times the  husbands  are  invited  to  attend 
and  all  have  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

Sickness  and  death  has  cast  a  shadow 
over  our  Division,  some  of  the  members 
having  lost  some  of  their  dear  ones. 

I  will  close  with  best  wishes  to  all  the 
Divisions.  Correspondent. 


Concord,  N.  H. 

Merrimac  Division  93  has  held  the  regu- 
lar meetings  through  the  winter.  Our  of- 
ficers for  1912  w^ere  installed  by  Sisters 
Sweatland  and  Marston  in  a  very  nice 
manner. 

The  Auxiliary  sisters  have  disposed  of 
their  quilt  and  they  realized  seventeen  dol- 
lars, which  has  been  presented  to  the  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  Home  for  Consumptives. 

At  present  those  who  care  to  are  having 
a  weekly  meeting;  each  sister  pays  ten 
cents  and  they  play  whist.  When  we  have 
accumulated  a  sufficient  sum  we  are  to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  District  Nurses'  association, 
here. 

We  have  had  a  great  amount  of  sickness 
among  our  members,  but  lack  of  space  for- 


bids making  extended  mention  of  each 
case.  Our  sympathy  is  with  all  who  are 
in  sickness,  trouble  and  sorrow. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  school  of  instruction  at  Waterville, 
Me.,  and  Boston.  It  would  be  lovely  to  go 
to  Waterville,  but  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  we  most  likely  will  have  to  attend  the 
Boston  school.  Hope  many  will  attend,  for 
we  need  to  renew  our  knowledge  and 
learn  all  we  can. 

There  are  many  conductors'  wives  who 
are  not  yet  members  of  the  Auxiliary  and 
we  hope  the  present  year  will  add  a  good 
many  new  members  to  help  us  on  in  the 
good  work  that  should  be  constantly  going 
on  in  our  Division,  so  that  we  can  earn 
the  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant"  in  the  end. 

Mrs.  AL\aN  B.  Cole. 


Waterloo.  la. 

Happy  greetings  for  the  year  of  1912 
from  Lovenia  Clark  Division  No.  183.  We 
have  entered  upon  this  year  with  most 
promising  conditions,  pledging  ourselves 
with  open  hand  and  heart  to  co-operate 
with  our  president,  Mrs.  Nellie  Sorn- 
berger,  whom  we  all  love  and  respect  for 
her  beautiful  Christian  character  and  ex- 
ecutive ability. 

One  new  member  has  been  added  to  our 
Division  and  at  that  meeting  a  social  time 
was  had  and  light  refreshments  served. 

In  February  the  ladies  of  our  Division 
extended  to  O.  R.  C.  Division  No.  67  and 
their  families  an  invitation  to  a  six  o'clock 
turkey  dinner  and  accessories,  which  was 
heartily  responded  to  and  greatly  enjoyed. 
They  were  also  entertained  in  the  evening 
by  a  musical  treat  and  readings.  Those 
participating  were  children  of  members  of 
the  Order.  Mrs.  Katharine  Jenness  Ifad- 
sell,  a  former  student  of  Leland  Powers  of 
Boston,  gave  a  few  readings,  which  were 
supremely  enjoyed.  Mrs.  Hadsell  is  a 
daughter  of  Conductor  F.  J.  Jenness. 

Seeing  the  talent  displayed  by  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took  part  that 
evening,  Mrs.  Hadsell  suggested  that  a 
play  be  given  by  them.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  give  a  play  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Hadsell,  the  proceeds  to 
go  toward  furnishing  a  room  m  the  new 
Franciscan  hospital.  The  play  "College 
Days"  was  started  in  good  earnest  and 
given  March  18.  The  play  itself  is  a  com- 
edy drama  of  four  acts,  full  of  the  jest 
and  spirit  of  real  college  life.  The  par- 
ticipants worked  hard  and  put  on  very 
finished  work,  and  some  put  on  work 
worthy  of  that  of  professionals.  The 
beautiful  and  charming  costumes  worn  by 
the  participants  added  much  to  the  success 
of  the  play,  and  only  those  who  witnessed 
the  play  can  appreciate  the  fine  work 
brought  out.     The  ladies  were  very  for- 
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tunate  in  securing  Mrs.  Hadsell  as  di- 
rector, for  by  her  manner  and  enthusiasm 
for  her  work  convinces  all  that  the  talent 
and  art  of  bringing  out  in  students  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  characters  which 
they  represent.  It  was  a  very  flattering 
success,  both  entertainingly  and  financially, 
and  much  credit  is  due  the  ladies  who  had 
it  in  charge. 

The  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  entertained  the 
members  of  the  cast  and  orchestra  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Van  Vleck, 
903  Logan  avenue,  March  24,  at  a  six 
o'clock  dinner.  The  guests  numbered 
twenty-five,  including  Mrs.  Nellie  Sorn- 
berger,  president  of  the  Division,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  repast,  gave  a  very 
complimentary  speech  tp  those  who  so  will- 
ingly aided  in  making  the  play  a  success, 
thanking  them  for  their  untiring  efforts 
and  enthusiastic  support. 

With  hearty  good  wishes  to  all, 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Jenness. 


Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Since  our  last,  death  has  called  from  our 
ranks  Sister  J.  J.  Wharton.  Eighteen 
months  ago  she  buried  her  husband,  leav- 
ing to  her  care  three  boys.  Mother  now 
gone  leaves  them  orphans.  She  certainly 
will  be  missed  at  the  home  and  in  the 
Division  room,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
Division  is  extended  to  the  sons  and  rel- 
atives in  their  great  bereavement. 

Division  77  is  getting  along  nicely  with 
its  efficient  officers  and  helpful  members, 
but  it  would  encourage  the  officers  more 
if  they  could  see  a  larger  attendance,  as  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  greet  the  sisters 
often ;  and  visiting  sisters  are  always 
welcome. 

Several  of  our  sisters  visited  Monu- 
mental Division  81  and  I  know  they  had  a 
lovely  time. 

We  are  all  striving  to  gain  new  mem- 
bers, and  to  have  them  insured;  each  and 
all  are  trying  to  do  their  duty,  and  may 
our  ways  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
our  pathways  peace.  We  are  wishing  all 
brothers  and  sisters  all  kinds  of  joy  and 
success.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Burkhart. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  Golden  Rod 
Division  still  lives.  Though  silent  for  a 
time,  we  are  never  idle  but  keep  right  on, 
like  the  mighty  river  which  receives  the 
waters  of  its  tributaries  and  becomes 
larger  and  broader  until  at  last  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  great  sea.  We  gather,  bit 
bv  bit,  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  Aux- 
iliary history  and,  becoming  full  to  over- 
flowing, burst  out  into  the  boundless  sea 
of  journalism.  On  this  occasion  we  come 
forth  radiant  with  the  breath  of  the  new 
year  upon  our  brows,  and  in  the  full  prom- 


ise of  New  Year  resolutjons  on  our  lips 
and  in  our  hearts. 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  we  her- 
alded in  the  year  1911 ;  now  we  have  bid- 
den it  good-bye  and  have  clasped  hands 
with  1912.  Years  pass  on  swift  wings ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  be  ever  ready  to 
grasp  the  many  golden  opportunities  that 
each  day  affords,  lest  at  the  close  of  the 
year  we  will  have  nothing  but  leaves  to 
offer  as  our  share  in  the  great  harvest. 

Have  we  done  all  we  could  have  done 
during  the  past  year?  Have  we  tried  to 
make  each  day  a  blessing  filled  witji  loving 
deeds  and  gentle  words?  Have  we  made 
sacrifices  for  the  happiness  of  others? 
Have  we  always  been  thoughtful  of  the 
comfort  of  others?  Have  we  been  kind 
to  little  children?  Have  we  visited  the 
jails  and  hospitals?  Have  we  striven  to 
brighten  some  burdened  heart?  Have  we 
lived  up  to  the  Golden  Rule?  If  we  have 
failed  in  these  things  we  have  not  fulfilled 
our  requirements  of  true  sisters.  Let  us 
take  a  lesson  to  ourselves  from  our  fail- 
ures, and  upon  the  experience  let  us  build 
this  year  as  we  never  have  builded  with 
the  foundation  love  for  God  and  all 
mankind. 

Somebody  did  a  golden  deed, 
Somebody  helped  a  friend  in  need, 
Was  that  somebody  you? 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Knight. 


Sunbury,  Pa. 

Division  8  is  holding  regular  meetings, 
with  a  fairly  good  attendance,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  membership.  What  a  power 
to  accomplish  things  would  we  be  if  each 
member  lived  up  to  her  obligation— and 
why  should  they  not?  I  cannot  see  how 
they  can  belong  to  anything  and  take  such 
little  interest  in  it.  I  want  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  since  I  am  big  enough  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

Our  goat  has  been  working  overtime, 
and  he  has  still  other  contracts  to  fill  be- 
fore he  can  take  another  rest. 

Our  school  of  instruction  is  talcing  our 
time  and  attention  at  present. 

We  have  been  busy  during  this  winter 
making  a  comforter  for  the  Railroad  Men's 
Home  at  Highland  Park,  111. 

During  the  past  year  death  entered  our 
circle  twice.  In  July  Sister  Bell  was  called 
home  after  months  of  severe  suffering. 
She  was  a  charter  member  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Division  8.  She  was  most 
loyal  and  true  to  her  Division,  which  she 
dearly  loved.  Her  sunny  disposition  made 
her  so  beloved  by  all  and  we  miss  her  so 
much. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hottenstine  we  lost 
another  good,  true  sister,  just  the  kind  to 
make  and  keep  friends.    She  had  not  been 
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a  member  so  long  and  her  very  sudden 
death  was  a  shock  to  us  all. 

At  present  we  have  several  sick  sisters 
and  two  who  have  very  sick  husbands. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
Sister  Van  Dyke — our  first  secretary — 
again  to  our  midst,  who  has  returned  to 
our  city  and  intends  to  make  it  her  future 
home. 

Now  that  we  are  having  the  school  of 
instruction,  would  it  not  be  well  to  take 
questions  of  interest  and  discuss  them  and 
also  get  our  recommendations  in  shape  in- 
stead of  sending  our  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention uninstructed  and  then  complain  if 
laws  are  made  that  do  not  suit  us?  You 
say,  **I  am  only  one  and  my  word  does  not 
count  for  much."  Let  us  take  as  our 
motto,  "I  am  but  one,  but  I  am  one;  I 
cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing. What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do;  and 
what  I  ought  to  do,  God  helping  me,  I 
will  do." 

I  will  close  for  this  time,  wishing  every 
Division  success.        Mrs.  W.  H.  Kesty. 


Cleveland.  O. 

Bethlehem  Division  1  is  progressing  very 
nicely ;  we  began  the  new  year  with  nearly 
all  the  old  officers  re-elected  and  are  look- 
ing for  some  new  members  soon.  We  are. 
going  to  give  a  prize  to  the  sister  who 
brings  in  the  most  new  members,  and  we 
are  all  going  to  get  that  prize.  Our  at- 
tendance at  meetings  has  been  good,  con- 
sidering sickness  and  the  weather. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  Sister  Ar- 
cher in  her  troubles  and  Brother  Archer 
in  his  affliction,  who  at  this  writing  is  very 
low. 

The  evening  of  March  18  Bethlehem 
Division  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniver- 
sary at  Pythian  Temple.  Sisters  from 
Divisions  280  and  26  and  brothers  from 
Division  14  and  invited  friends  assisted  in 
making  it  a  very  enjoyable  time.  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  given  by  our  presi- 
dent. Sister  Temple,  and  we  were  treated 
to  some  interesting  remarks,  Sister  Hack- 
enburg,  mother  of  the  Auxiliary,  telling  of 
good  old  times  twenty  years  ago;  Sister 
Marriott  spoke  of  the  Auxiliary  of  today; 
Brother  Myers  spoke  of  the  influence  and 
aid  of  the  L.  A.  to  the  Order;  Sister  Mc- 
Cutchen  spoke  of  the  importance  of  insur- 
ance to  the  L.  A.;  and  Brother  Robinson 
of  Wellsville,  O.,  treated  us  to  some  pleas- 
ing remarks.  Mrs.  Sylvester  did  not  for- 
get us  with  her  presence  and  kind  words. 
In  the  banquet  hall  we  did  ample  justice 
to  an  elegant  lunch,  after  which  some 
splendid  music  was  rendered  and  highly 
appreciated  by  all.  After  handshakes  and 
good-nights  were  said  all  departed  for 
their  respective  homes,  a  more  sociable, 
happy  and  united  Order. 

Mrs.  S.   R.  Garner. 


Sioux  City,  la. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  communi- 
cations from  Division  61  in  the  past  two 
years,  "Charity"  has  "her  mantle  cast  o'er 
all  her  actions  of  the  past,"  but  we  will 
"suspend  the  rules"  and  remove  it  long 
enough  to  say  that  we  have  nothing  to 
hide,  as  they  have  been  years  of  steady 
growth  and  increased  interest  in  the  Order. 

We  have  gained  several  new  members 
who  are  capably  filling  the  places  vacated 
by  those  who  have  moved  away.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  Sister  H.  I.  Miller  with 
us  again,  and  have  put  her  back  in  her  old 
place  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
our  new  officers  were  not  installed  at  the 
regular  time,  but  later,  by  dispensation ; 
and  we  have  some  excellent  leaders  in  the 
three  M's — Moore,  Martin  and  Miller. 
"M"  also  stands  for  "more  meetings," 
"many  members,"  and  "much  money.**  We 
are  expecting  great  results  from  the  com- 
bination, and  surely  they  will  not  dis- 
appoint us. 

Our  school  of  instruction  is  to  be  held 
at  Lincoln,  and  I  am  sure  the  sisters  would 
all  enjoy  going;  but  since  it  is  not  possible 
we  will  be  inspected  instead,  and  we  are 
hoping  for  a  good  attendance  at  this 
meeting.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Hoydar. 


Lyndonville.  Vt. 

Annex  Division  No.  62  makes  her  bow 
of  recognition  to  all  kindred  Auxiliaries  in 
the  Union.  This  is  the  only  Auxiliary  in 
Vermont  and  starts  off  with  twenty  char- 
ter members.  We  were  organized  and  in- 
stalled February  13,  1912,  by  District  Dep- 
uty Sister  Lowe  of  Portland,  Me.,  in  a 
very  impressive  manner.  Sister  Lowe  was 
assisted  by  Sister  Murphy,  also  of  Port- 
land, who  acted  as  marshal.  Already  the 
ties  of  friendship  are  beginning  to 
strengthen,  and  all  are  looking  forward  in 
anticipation  of  pleasant  and  profitable 
times  spent  together. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Vitty. 


Des  Moines.  la. 

Lincoln  Division  No.  20  is  not  out  of 
business.  We  are  moving  along  very 
smoothly,  and  have  few  complaints  of  any 
sort;  our  new  officers  are  capable  and  ef- 
ficient and  fill  their  chairs  with  dignity  and 
honor;  and  the  members  are  all  smiling 
and  happy. 

At  our  first  meeting  in  January  we  in- 
stalled our  officers,  Sister  Lee  acting  as  in- 
stalling officer  and  Sister  Bach  as  mar- 
shal. This  was  a  decided  success  in  every 
way.  After  the  installation  ceremony  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  short 
musical  program  and  we  were  then 
ushered  into  the  dining  room,  where  we 
were  served  with  turkey  and  all  the  trim- 
mings, to  which  all  did  justice. 
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We  are  planning  now  for  our  May  ball 
to  be  held  May  8 ;  a  fine  time  is  antici- 
pated, and  we  are  expecting  to  make  a 
barrel  of  money. 

If  our  members  would  make  an  effort 
to  attend  the  regular  meetings  as  well  as 
the  social  events,  much  more  might  be  ac- 
complished. Sisters,  do  come  out  and  help 
make  1912  a  year  long  to  be  remembered 
in  our  Division  work;  we  have  good  of- 
ficers, but  they  cannot  make  the  work  a 
success  without  your  help;  and  if  you  only 
knew  the  good  times  you  are  missing  when 
you  don't  attend,  I  am  sure  you  would 
make  an  effort  to  be  on  hand  at  every 
meeting. 

We  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  any 
sister  visiting  our  city  to  meet  with  us. 

Best  wishes  to  all  O.  R.  C.  and  Auxiliary 
Divisions.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stutzman. 


Boston,  Mass. 

There  has  been  much  sickness  in  Mascot 
Division  during  the  cold  months,  and  vve 
trust  it  may  be  dispelled  by  the  balmy  air 
of  spring,  and  our  sisters  returned  to  their 
old  time  vigor. 

Mascot  Division  has  not  been  wholly  in 
the  dumps,  however,  and  has  braved  wind 
and  weather  to  enjoy  many  good  times 
since  my  last  letter.  March  6  twenty-one 
members  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
birthday  party  of  the  Providence  .  (R.  I.) 
Division,  and  report  the  "best  time  ever." 
The  sisters  of  the  Providence  Division  are 
most  hospitable,  and  see  to  it  that  nothing 
is  left  undone  to  give  their  guests  a  good 
time. 

March  10  Sister  Carter  with  an  efficient 
committee  held  a  whist  party  in  Goodwin 
hall,  Somerville,  the  proceeds  to  help  out 
in  the  expense  of  the  bazaar  that  is  coming. 
There  were  fifteen  tables,  and  many  re- 
ceived mementoes  of  the  pleasant  occasion. 
After  the  game  was  ended  and  we  had 
listened  to  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, we  were  invited  to  another  room, 
where  we  found  a  table  generously  filled 
with  good  things  to  eat.  Another  table 
having  cake  and  confectionery  for  sale 
was  well  patronized.  All  were  glad  to  buy 
of  the  tempting  display.  An  extended  en- 
tertainment had  been  prepared,  but  time 
was  lacking  for  its  fulfilment,  and  the 
ladies  were  obliged  to  leave,  all  feeling  that 
a  very  pleasant  afternoon  had  been 
enjoyed. 

An  invitation  to  the  fifth  birthday  anni- 
versary of  New  London  Division,  April  9, 
was  accepted  by  twenty-five  Mascot  sisters, 
who  report  a  delightful  time.  All  enjoyed 
meeting  the  general  secretary.  Sister 
Hutchinson,  of  New  York,  and  members  of 
the  various  Divisions  who  were  present. 
New  London  knows  how  to  entertain  right 
royally,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  ac- 
cept their  kind  invitation  were  the  losers. 


The  school  of  instruction  will  be  held  in 
Lawrence  hall  April  29-30.  We  always 
look  forward  to  that  with  pleasure,  as  it 
brings  to  us  our  beloved  grand  president,. 
Sister  Moore. 

May  7  Mascot  will  hold  a  bazaar  in  Gil- 
bert hall,  Tremont  Temple.  There  will  be 
a  table  for  each  month  in  the  year.  The 
ladies  are  working  hard  to  make  it  at- 
tractive, and  we  hope  it  will  be  well  pat- 
ronized, as  the  proceeds  are  needed  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury.  Will  be  glad  to  see 
the  sisters  from  any  and  all  Divisions. 
Our  articles  will  be  useful,  and  prices  rea- 
sonable. Come,  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
bring  your  friends  with  you. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Roberts. 


.    Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Since  my  last  letter  we  have  had  instal- 
lation of  officers.  Only  a  few  of  the  old 
officers  were  re-elected.  They  all  felt  they 
had  been  in  the  harness  long  enough  and 
were  ready  to  step  out.  Sisters  Beckham 
and  Davenport  were  not  allowed  to  refuse 
the  nomination  for  president  and  secretary 
and  treasurer,  respectively,  both  being 
elected  unanimously.  After  the  installa- 
tion Sisters  Beckham  and  Bates  enter- 
tained the  Division  at  one  of  our  up-to- 
date  cafes. 

We  arc  rocking  along,  gaining  new 
members  and  gradually  growing,  and  hold 
our  regular  meetings  every  second  and 
fourth  Thursday. 

In  February  Sister  C.  M.  Burnes  enter- 
tained the  Division  at  her  home;  various 
games  and  contests  were  indulged  in  and 
elegant  refreshments  were  served.  We 
drew  about  two  hours'  overtime  and  de- 
parted hoping  for  another  invitation  at  an 
early  date. 

Summer  will  soon  be  with  us  and  our 
meeting  hour  will  be  changed  from  3  to  4 
o'clock,  with  perhaps  every  alternate  meet- 
ing a  social  one. 

If  any  of  the  sisters  will  come  down  we 
will  be  glad  to  see  them  and  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  it  pleasant  for  them. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddell, 


Macon,  Ga. 

To  our  sister  Divisions,  Edgar  E.  Clark 
Division  123  extends  greetings.  Three 
months  of  1912  have  passed  and  in  behalf 
of  our  Division  I  desire  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  many  blessings  we  have 
enjoyed.  Our  new  officers,  who  were 
elected  in  December  and  installed  in  Janu- 
ary, are  filling  their  offices  with  much 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  Division. 

March  4  was  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
our  Division. 

Two  new  members  have  been  added  this 
year.    We  are  not  only  anxious  to  gain  a 
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regular  attendance  of  old  members,  but 
are  very  desirous  of  increasing  the  mem- 
bership. I  urge  all  members  to  join  in  the 
special  effort  which  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease our  membership.  Remember  there 
is  strength  in  unity  and  we  should  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 

To  Sister  Cox  and  Sister  Reeves  (whose 
homes  have  been  visited  by  the  angel  of 
death  and  therefrom  removed  a  loved  one) 
we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Our  embroidery  club  is  a  very  enjoy- 
able affair.  We  meet  once  a  month  with 
the  different  members.  We  met  with  Sis- 
ter Moore  March  29,  and  as  usual  had  a 
very  delightful  time. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Reichert. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Away  down  East,  amid  the  sheltering 
hills  of  New  England,  we  are  emerging 
from  the  huge  drifts  of  snow  that  have 
covered  mother  earth  in  a  mantle  of  white. 
We  have  awakened  from  our  lethargy,  at 
the  first  sweet  note  of  the  bluebird,  pro- 
claiming the  birth  of  spring.  With  all  the 
beauties  of  nature,  we  are  ready  to  enjoy 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  for  no  one  looks 
forward  to  the  springtime  with  more  de- 
light than  we  New  England  folks  who 
have  struggled  through  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  winters.  Now  all  the  world 
seems  young  once  more — 

With  the  grasses  springing  up  beneath  our 
feet 

And  the  first  May  flowers  spread  their  per- 
fume sweet 

We  have  had  pleasures,  even  though  we 
were  encased  in  snow  and  ice,  and  we  have 
been  with  our  friends  and  enjoyed  their 
hospitality.  Our  ever  faithful  New  York 
and  Springfield  brothers  and  sisters  we 
meet  with  the  usual  delightful  times.  Wee- 
hawken  sisters  reach  out  their  hands  and 
bid  us  welcome  and  we  journey  across  the 
bay  to  the  Jersey  shore,  and  such  are  the 
links  that  bind  us  together  in  that  great 
chain  of  friendship.  Harbor  Division  250 
bade  us  come  to  the  "Harbor  of  Love"  and 
partake  of  one  of  their  famous  chicken  pie 
dinners,  and  we  can  still  taste  those  de- 
licious pies.  After  the  meeting  we  were 
entertained  by  the  members  in  a  little 
sketch  entitled  "Village  Gossip,"  and  it 
was  very  amusing  and  well  presented.  The 
usual  feminine  admonition,  "Don't  mention 
it  for  the  world,"  was  laughable.  Many  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  sisters  were 
guests,  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
sisters  were  pleased  to  meet  them,  and  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  reunion  of  the  friends 
of  our  trip  to  the  Southland. 

With  all  the  pleasures  of  meeting  our 
friends,  with  all  the  gladness  of  the  joyous 
Eastertide  when  the   scent   of  the  waxen 


lilies  mingles  with  the  incense  that  rises 
from  flower-bedecked  altar  and  shrine  now 
that  "He  is  risen,"  still  a  tinge  of  sad- 
ness creeps  into  our  hearts,  just  as  a  cloud 
shuts  out  the  sunshine,  as  we  think  of  the 
dear  ones  who  have  gone  forever  from  our 
midst. 

Sister  Hanaford,  one  of  the  most  active, 
helpful  members  of  Division  220,  died  on 
March  1  after  a  painful  illness  of  over  a 
year.  She  bore  her  sufferings  with  patience 
and  fortitude,  and  we  will  miss  her  pres- 
ence, but  we  will  cherish  her  memory  in 
our  hearts.  Brother  Hanaford  has  the 
sympathy  of  all. 

Brother  and  Sister  T.  Daily  of  Bridge- 
port have  suffered  the  loss  of  an  only  son, 
a  youth  full  of  promise,  and  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  manhood  when  his  young 
life  went  cut  like  the  flickering  flame  of  a 
candle  and  left  his  parents'  hearts  in  the 
darkness  of  sorrow.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
the  parents  and  sisters  of  Robert  Daily  in 
all  its  sympathy.  As  the  dear  ones  go 
through  the  valley  of  tears  we  miss  and 
mourn  them,  but  always  comes  the  con- 
soling thought  that  we  will  meet  again  in 
that  Land  of  Faraway. 

Louise  B.  Flanig.an. 


Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Robert  Pitcaim  Division  No.  9  has  not 
been  idle  during  the  last  year.  Our  presi- 
dent, Sister  Dempsey,  entertained  the  sis- 
ters and  brothers  and  we  had  a  jolly  good 
time.  Sister  Motheral  also  entertained  at 
her  home  later  on.  We  have  been  very 
busy  in  our  Division  work;  took  in  seven 
new  members  and  have  taken  in  three  al- 
ready in  1912,  with  several  petitions  out 

There  is  quite  a  lot  of  sickness  among 
our  members,  but  hope  they  will  soon  all 
be  well.  Sister  John  Davis  has  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  loss  of  a  granddaughter  in 
February. 

We  have  fine  meetings  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  any  Sisters  who  come  our  way 
to  stop  in;  the  latch  string  is  always  out 
for  them.  Sister  Daningburg. 


Indianapolis.  Ind. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  two  years  our 
charter  has  been  draped  in  memory  of  a 
loved  sister.  The  ceremony  is  impressive 
and  the  talk  given  by  our  president  at  the 
time  has  been  an  incentive  to  those  pres- 
ent to  be  more  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  our  obligation ;  to  make  life  for  those 
about  us  more  pleasant,  and  to  "scatter 
seeds  of  kindness"  all  about  us. 

March  7  Sister  Dalton  passed  into  the 
great  beyond.  The  Division  held  funeral 
services  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  very  good,  for  Sister  Dalton 
had  been  a  faithful  member  and  had  a 
jolly  word  for  her  friends  even  when  too 
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feeble  to  take  part  in  the  floor  work.  We 
have  some  very  good  new  material,  but 
there  is  a  great  void  caused  by  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  some  of  our  best 
workers. 

The  quilt  which  the  ladies  have  for  sale 
is  surely  a  beautiful  one,  a  "log-cabin- 
silk,"  and  at  10  cents  a  chance  the  tickets 
are  selling  well. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  for  our 
president  this  year  a  real  "live  wire"  and 
almost  every  meeting  is  a  "school"  for 
work  along  some  line,  and  now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  take  more  interest  in  the  by- 
laws and  ritual,  and  the  new  members 
secretly  rejoice  when  some  member  of  long 
standing  makes  a  mistake. 

We  are  working  up  a  minstrel  show  to 
be  given  by  the  members.  Our  treasury  is 
usually  in  good  condition,  but  we  hope  to 
add  a  substantial  amount  as  the  result  of 
the  "show." 

We  would  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to 
all  sisters  visiting  Indianapolis  to  plan  their 
visits  so  as  to  be  in  the  city  the  first  or 
third  Monday  and  visit  our  Division— we 
have  an  "old  'phone"  and  can  easily  be 
found.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cunningham. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the  officers 
of  Robert  Pitcaim  Division  No.  9  for  1912, 
and  those  that  were  made  were  made  by 
their  own  request.  We  think  we  have  a 
good  corps  of  officers. 

On  March  28  we  held  a  euchre  and 
lunch,  which  was  contributed  by  eight  of 
our  worthy  sisters;  we  had  a  good  attend- 
ance, and  it  helped  to  swell  our  treasury. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our  school  of 
instruction,  which  is  booked  for  May. 

Our  Division  can  boast  of  109  members 
and  has  had  good  attendance,  considering 
a  long,  cold  winter  and  quite  a  lot  of  sick- 
ness among  the  sisters  and  their  families. 
At  our  regular  meeting  April  11  there 
were  forty  members  present,  with  all  of- 
ficers in  their  respective  stations  except  the 
second  member.  Sister  Black,  who  was  ab- 
sent on  account  of  sickness.  We  hope  for 
her  speedy  recovery. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  BlxJme. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

We  feel  sure  that  no  Division  in  the 
Order  has  passed  a  more  enjoyable  winter 
than  Manhattan  Division  No.  200.*  After 
the  installation  was  over  and  the  new  of- 
ficers in  their  chairs,  we  planned  to  settle 
down  to  a  quiet  winter  but  have  had  so 
many  dinners  in  our  own  Division  and  in- 
vitations from  our  neighbors  that  the 
spring  is  here,  almost  before  we  realize  it. 
Although  the  winter  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  and  coldest  ever  known  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  davs  have  passed  quickly. 

Our  grand  president  is  to  visit  us  early 


in  May,  and  we  anticipate  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  period. 

Although  our  attendance  is  fairly  good, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  more  of  the  sis- 
ters with  us  regularly. 

To  Sister  Palmer,  who  mourns  the  loss 
of  her  father,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Huguenot  Division  No.  561  held  a  mas- 
querade ball  April  11 ;  some  of  the  cos- 
tumes were  unique  and  handsome;  a  mer- 
rier crowd  would  be  hard  to  find. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  members 
of  adjacent  Divisions  visit  us  at  any  time 
without  a  special  invitation. 

I  trust  we  may  all  enjoy  the  summer 
months,  and  that  the  year  may  bring  suc- 
cess to  all  the  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Brant. 


Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  recalling  the 
many  pleasant  meetings  we  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  year  1911,  and  trust  that  they  may 
be  the  means  of  creating  more  energy  and 
a  larger  attendance.  We  have  had  a  few 
social  affairs  in  the  way  of  playing  euchre 
and  enjoying  a  repast,  which  is  always 
pleasing  to  the  inner  man;  besides  having 
a  pleasant  time  it  has  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  our  finances,  which  is  the  most 
gratifying  to  the  Auxiliary.  We  are  also 
increasing  in  membership. 

The  school  of  instruction  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  May  2-3,  and  Ivy  Leaf  Divi- 
sion No.  52  would  be  pleased  to  greet  any 
of  the  sisters  on  this  occasion. 

In  closing  we  extend  to  all  a  fraternal 
invitation  to  visit  us  and  wish  you  all  a 
prosperous  year. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Terwilliger. 


Portsmouth,  O. 

Since  last  heard  from,  Division  262  has 
moved  and  is  now  nicely  located  in  the 
O.  R.  C.  hall  at  Clay  and  Robison  avenues. 
The  use  of  this  hall  was  donated  to  us  by 
Division  351  (O.  R.  C),  which  we  all  ap- 
preciated very  much,  and  we  have  pur- 
chased a  fine  piano  which  makes  our  Divi- 
sion room  as  complete  a  one  as  you  will 
find  anywhere. 

We  gave  a  supper  on  February  22;  our 
hall  was  decorated  in  keeping  with  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  we  realized  $50. 

We  have  our  socials  once  a  month, 
which  always  adds  a  neat  little  sum  to 
our  treasury. 

Several  of  our  sisters  will  attend  the 
school  of  instruction  at  Columbus  May 
27-28. 

We  have  initiated  several  members  this 
year,  and  we  hope  for  1912  to  be  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  our 
Division.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Secrist. 
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Richmond,  Va. 

Division  152  is  still  keeping  up  fairly 
well  with  a  good  membership  and  good 
attendance. 

Discussing  the  big  engine  problem,  I 
have  some  suggestions  to  make  and  would 
like  to  have  all  the  brothers  get  interested 
and  give  some  thought  to  and  take  some 
action  against  the  evils  that  have  been 
practiced  against  men  in  freight  service 
that  is  having  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
the  earnings  of  the  men  who  are  paying, 
or  rather  helping  to  pay,  for  freight  they 
are  hauling.  Please  note  in  the  year  1887 
we  handled  from  twelve  to  sixteen  loaded 
cars  in  one  train  on  the  Richmond  divi- 
sion of  the  C.  &  O.  railway.  Rating  at 
that  time  the  largest  cars  and  the  highest 
number  of  cars  handled  in  one  train  was 
sixteen  twenty-ton  loaded  cars,  which  was 
320  tons.  The  longest  freight  run  on  any 
district  of  the  Richmond  division  at  that 
time  was  ninety-six  miles  and  paid  to  con- 
ductors about  $3  to  make  the  run,  usually 
made  in  about  five  hours.  Boys,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  wake  up  and  get 
busy  and  oppose  some  of  the  evils  being 
practiced  agamst  men  in  freight  service. 

In  1912  we  are  handling  on  some  of  the 
territory  above  mentioned  ninety  loaded 
fifty-ton  cars  in  one  train,  one  engine,  one 
engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor,  and 
two  brakemen,  which  is  4,500  tons,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  4,180  tons  of  freight 
handled  by  one  crew  of  the  same  number 
of  men  that  it  took  to  handle  320  tons  in 
1887,  which  shows  that  we  are  now 
handling  with  one  engine,  one  engineer, 
one  conductor  and  two  brakemen  more 
tons  of  freight  than  was  handled  in  1887 
with  fourteen  engines,  fourteen  engineers, 
fourteen  firemen  and  twenty-eight  brake- 
men,  which  shows  we  are  paid  less  now 
for  our  service  than  we  were  paid  in  1887, 
^  '  as  we  are  now  twelve  hours  or  more  for  a 
day,  not  saying  anything  of  the  double- 
heading  that  we  may  expect.  This  simply 
means  no  limit  to  tonnage  or  number  of 
cars  in  a  train.  My  idea  is  that  we  should 
have  some  definite  understanding  or  have 
some  limit  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be 
handled  in  one  train.  Say  have  our  pay 
fixed  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  pay 
for  some  specified  number  of  cars  or 
amount  of  tonnage  handled  by  one  train 


crew,  and  when  more  cars  or  more  ton- 
nage is  added,  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  as  per  cars  or  tonnage  added.  We 
have  had  some  talk  from  some  of  our  of- 
ficers and  chairmen  something  like  this : 
"Boys,  we  should  feel  proud  and  thankful 
for  the  increase  in  pay  we  got,"  which 
usually  amounts  to  about  6  per  cent,  but 
we  and  they  also  fail  to  see  when  we  got 
a  6  per  cent  increase  that  the  tonnage  we 
have  to  haul  is  increased  about  75  per  cent, 
and  if  the  railroad  company  is  allowed  to 
double-head  their  trains  it  is  increased  to 
100  per  cent  I  don't  suppose  the  brothers 
on  the  C.  &  O.  railw.ay  are  the  only  men 
who  are  undergoing  the  hardships  of  in- 
creased tonnage  and  large  engines  and 
long  hours  on  duty. 

E.  R.  Hutchison. 


Ottumwa,  la. 

Whenever  I  read  a  letter  in  the  columns 
of  "The  Order"  that  savors  of  the  true 
spirit  of  progress  for  the  members  of  our 
organization,  I  feel  like  shaking  hands  with 
the  writer,  especially  when  I  recognize  the 
name  attached  as  that  belonging  to  one  I 
met  at  Jacksonville. 

Something  has  just  occurred  under  my 
interested  observation  that  places  me  right 
where  the  Dutchman  was  who  said,  *'I 
can't  get  through  mine  head"  a  certain 
thing.  And  I  want  to  ask  how  under  the 
sun  we  came  to  have  a  law  which  allows  a 
brother  or  his  family  to  be  deprived  of  his 
insurance  because  he  or  his  friends  have 
allowed  his  payments  to  lapse;  that  is, 
failed  to  pay  one  assessment  and  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  pass  an  examination  en- 
abling him  to  secure  a  new  policy.  Why  not 
impose  a  fine,  let  it  be  deducted  from  the 
face  of  the  policy  if  he  is  not  able  to  pay 
the  fine,  instead  of  taking  from  him,  or 
them,  what  justly  is  theirs? 

There  are  several  insurance  companies 
which  are  making  it  so  hard  for  old  mem- 
bers that  they  are  rapidly  dropping  out  of 
the  ranks  (just  as  the  schemers  for  the 
organization  wish  them  to  do),  instead  of 
profiting  by  the  amount  of  money  paid  into 
the  insurance  fund  during  the  many  years- 
they  have  held  their  membership.  I 
dropped  out  of  a  fraternal  organization  not 
long  ago  just  on  this  account.    The  assess- 
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ments  were  raised  on  old  members,  but 
made  smaller  on  new  ones. 

The  outcome  of  such  actions  is  so  plain 
that  "he  who  runs  may  read."  The  older 
members  will  drop  out,  leaving  their  sav- 
ings for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, and  new. members  will  be  baited,  to 
be  disposed  of  later  just  as  the  others  have 
been  when  they  have  served  the  purpose 
of  the  insurance  company. 

But  we  are  brothers,  we  stand  for  jus- 
tice and  mercy  and  love.  How,  then,  have 
we  submitted  to  a  law  like  this  we  are 
under  today,  that  forces  a  brother  out  of 
the  fraternal  department  through  a  little 
neglect  on  his  part? 

In  the  stress  and  strain  of  life,  sickness, 
death,  political  strife,  trouble  oftentimes 
of  his  own  "on  the  road,"  financial  em- 
barrassment, and  all,  is  it  so  great  a  won- 
der that  insurance  as  well  as  other  impor- 
tant things  are  allowed  to  lapse? 

Railroad  companies  are  often  asked  to 
reinstate  a  man,  even  after  some  omission 
on  his  part  has  caused  a  wreck  costing 
great  sums  of  money,  possibly  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  life  also.  Why,  then, 
such  a  bitter  penalty  imposed  on  one  of 
our  Order,  when  he  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment on  a  policy  which  in  no  way  affects 
us,  and  which  means  so  much  to  him  and 
his  family? 

Much  more  brotherly  it  would  be  in- 
deed if,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
membership,  the  assessments  grew  less  or, 
better  yet,  were  not  required  at  all.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to 
membership  that  we  could  give. 

Again  I  say,  let  a  fine  be  imposed  and 
let  it  be  deducted  from  the  face  of  the 
policy,  if  the  holder  is  not  able  to  pay  the 
fine,  if  carelessness  is  the  cause  of  a  lapse 
in  a  brother's  insurance,  but  don't  be  more 
cruel  than  the  "hard-hearted  corporations" 
are  with  him. 

In  other  words,  is  it  wise  to  spend 
money  and  time  tieing  a  noose  that  sooner 
or  later  will  hang  some  of  the  brothers 
we  are  bound  to  protect;  yes,  possibly 
stretch  our  own  miserable  neck  also. 

Many  a  brother  is  lying  under  the  sod 
who  helped  by  thought  and  time  as  well 
as  money  to  build  up  the  Order  as  we  find 
it  today  who  deserved  much  more  than  his 
family  received  from  the  beneficiary  de- 
partment, and  many  a  worthy  woman  and 
child  are  in  want  today  because  of  the 
"lapse"  that  deprived  them  of  what,  in  all 
human  reason,  belongs  to  them,  and  some 
living  brothers,  broken  in  health  and  out 
of  work,  wish  from  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  that  they  had  never  invested  their 
money  in  this  most  brotherly  institution. 

If  we  do  not  make  our  own  laws,  we  had 
better  get  in  line  to  do  so,  and  if  we  can 
change  any  of  our  laws  I  think  it  high 
time    that    we    get    busy    about    this    one. 


governing  a  "lapse"  in  the  insurance 
department. 

I  have  talked  plainly,  but  I  know  any 
honest  thinking  conductor  agrees  with  me. 
Two  cases  of  recent  occurrence  have  pro- 
voked me  to  this  severe  expression. 

If  such  are  unknown  to  you,  put  it  right 
home  to  yourself  and  see  how  you  would 
feel  if  for  some  reason  you  or  yours  should 
fall  under  this  law. 

Our  Division  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Brother  A.  W.  Bell,  who 
was  for  years  chairman  of  the  grievance 
committee  and  general  promoter  of  welfare 
of  railroad  work  in  general,  and  he  will  be 
greatly  missed.  F.   H.  Hahn. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

I  am  rather  averse  to  letter  writing,  but 
the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  Brother 
"Veritas''  being  so  very  near  my  own  I 
will  take  advantage  of  the  similarity  and 
cheerfully  O.  K.  them. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  salaried  chair- 
man propositions  I  would  suggest  the 
placing  of  th^se  positions  and  salaries  with 
the  Grand  Division ;  assigned  in  districts, 
and  answerable,  monthly,  to  the  senior 
vice-president  directly,  and  to  the  presi- 
dent finally.  These  "district  chairmen" 
could  be  elected  by  the  members,  and  be 
created  a  department  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion. They  would  be  taken  entirely  out 
of  railway  employ,  and  thus  removed  from 
any  influence  or  bias  from  either  side. 
Their  work  would  not  be  confined  to  any 
single  line,  unless  the  volume  of  business 
justified  it.  They  could  be  interchange- 
able in  their  districts,  to  create  a  breadth 
of  ideas  and  a  healthy  infusion  of  variety. 
They  would  be  the  live  wires  between  the 
members  and  the  Grand  Division.  They 
could  also  represent  the  members  from 
their  districts  in  the  Grand  Division  meet- 
ings. Why  not?  They  would  be  truly  rep- 
resentative; they  would  have  their  dis- 
tricts and  their  members  at  their  fingers' 
tips,  besides  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  country  generally,  and  the  conditions 
besides,  and  the  generally  conceded  dis- 
position for  handling  work.  They  would 
be  the  workmen  and  compose  the  Grand 
Division  meeting.  If  Divisions  or  indi- 
vidual members  chose  to  supplement  this 
group  as  visitors  it  might  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  meeting,  but  not  to  the  expense. 
To  those  who  are  hunting  work  for  the 
salaried  chairman  I  would  respectfully 
ask,  Will  the  above  outline  be  enough? 
Do  you  think  he  will  earn  his  salary?  I 
do,  and  he  will  be  welcome  to  it.  More 
power  to  him. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  "Man  from 
Virginia,"  I  think  his  satire  and  the 
grumbling  of  "Iconoclast"  and  "Atlanta 
Red"  is  in  rather  poor  taste,  and  a  far  cry 
from  constructive  criticism. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  merely  suggest 
that  all  general  meetings  or  conventions 
should  simplify  and  "move  up"  wherever 
possible.  We  must  not  spare  the  knife,  but 
prune  and  cut  out  the  old  dead  practices 
and  methods  from  our  rituals,  customs  and 
the  organization  generally,  and  not  fall  be- 
hind and  be  lost  in  the  rut.  If  surplus 
funds  should  be  available,  the  erection,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  a  modern  steel  of- 
fice structure  for  headquarters  and  the 
surplus  space  for  rent,  seems  a  feasible 
scheme,  at  least  not  altogether  visionary. 
It  would  certainly  be  ideal*  and  perhaps 
remunerative. 

I  would  urge  upon  our  members  a  rnore 
fair  and  even  disposition  in  our  dealings 
between  ourselves  and  the  company.  Be 
more  charitable  among  ourselves,  and 
spare  a  little  foi-  the  officials  who  treat 
you  right  and  reinstate  your  members. 
Don't  ask  everything  and  give  nothing. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  acknowledging, 
for  our  members  of  Division  395,  the  ap- 
preciation by  our  members  of  our  chief  and 
staflf.  William  J.  Tiernev. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  the  February  iiuuibci  of  t!ic  Con- 
ductor there  is  an  article  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  undersigned  that  has  to  do  with 
•our  statute  requiring  the  "old  worn  out 
and  incapacitated  brother"  to  contribute  m 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  protective 
fund.  As  indicated  in  that  article,  the 
undersigned  is  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
law,  and  his  reasons  are  given.  It  is  not 
his  purpose  to  enter  into  any  further  argu- 
ment on  that  subject  at  this  time,  but  he 
invited  the  opinion  of  others,  especially 
those  who  approve  the  law  as  it  is  and 
believe  it  right  and  just  to  tax  the  above 
mentioned  class  of  our  membership,  and 
as  yet  there  has  not  been  a  word  said  along 
that  line.  Surely  there  must  be  some  who 
feel  that  way,  else  such  a  law  could  not 
exist,  nor  would  it  ever  have  become  a 
law.  I  would  be  especially  pleased  to  have 
the  views  of  our  president  on  the  subject. 
I  would  also  like  to  hear  from  our  juris- 
prudence committee, — ^the  more  the  better, 
in  fact, — as  the  poor  "old  girl**  said  who 
wanted  a  husband  and  wanted  him  badly: 
"Anybody,  oh  Lord,  anybody" 

I  note  in  perusing  the  March  number 
that  Brother  McAtee  of  Nashville  is,  or 
was,  "standing  aghast"  when  he  read  the 
"cold-blooded  and  conscienceless  denun- 
ciation by  Brother  Newton  of  those  who 
dare  to  express  their  views."  Wow!  but 
that  is  surely  a  hot  one.  I  wonder  if  he 
has  recovered  his  equilibrium  yet.  Say, 
Brother  McAtee,  weren't  you  drawing'  on 
your  imagination  just  a  little  when  you 
wrote  that  phrase?  Kindly  read  that  ar- 
ticle again  and  point  out  the  particular 
phrase  or  sentence  in  which  there  was  a 


"denunciation"  of  anybody.  However, 
though  you  may  "stand  aghast"  again,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  to  retract 
or  apologize  for  in  that  article,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  said  on  guess-work. 
However,  I  will  say  this :  I  have  no  wish, 
neither  have  I  so  expressed  myself,  to 
curtail  the  freedom  of  speech  so  long  as  it 
remains  within  the  bounds  of  common 
decency;  but  you  should  remember,  as 
should  also  the  "Iconoclast"  (?),  that 
there  is  quite  a  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween assailinc:  a  man  or  a  body  of  men, 
and  of  assailing  a  condition,  plan  or 
theory,  and  especially  so  when  the  speak- 
ing is  done  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  list  of 
the  so-called  knockers  who  think  they 
have  a  grievance  against  all  salaried  chair- 
men is  quite  small,  and  from  the  drift  and 
tone  of  their  letters  one  is  forced  to  the 
belief  that  their  grouch  is  the  result  of 
their  consuming  "thirst  for  distinctive  sal- 
aried employment  and  importance  of  posi- 
tion." To  such  as  have  been  stung  by  the 
bee  of  ambition  I  would  quote  Brother  Mc- 
Atee by  saying:  "To  everv  ecrrrri{-i-.  ' 
*r?"  r-:"-.c  l*  cir  Mniujriuiiiiies."  So  be 
prtliciit.  brothers,  and  it  is  possible  that  «n 
the  course  of  a  few  years — more  c^.r  less — 
if  you  make  good  in  the  apprenticeship 
that  you  will  have  to  serve,  you  may  be 
able  to  convince  your  associates  in  the 
general  committee  that  you  will  fill  the  bill 
as  their  salaried  chairman,  and  it  is  dollars 
to  doughnuts  that,  if  offered  to  you,  you 
will  accept.    Eh?  A.  V.  Newton. 


Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Very  truly  has  it  been  said  that  "there 
is  a  sucker  born  every  minute:"  and  while 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  stop  the  birth  rate, 
even  had  I  the  inclination,  I  do  feel  it  is 
mv  duty  to  look  after  the  new-born  be- 
longing to  the  O.  R.  C.  There  is  in  us  all 
— inherited,  I  suppose,  from  Father  Adam 
~a  desire  to  gain  something  for  nothing, — 
in  other  words,  to  acquire,  by  the  expend- 
ing of  a  little  time  or  money,  that  for 
which  others  have  devoted  their  life  with 
only  partial  success  in  most  instances.  As 
some  of  these  suckers  belong  to  the  O.  R. 
C,  I  feel  I  have  the  right  to  speak  and  do 
as  much  as  I  am  able  toward  making  them 
wary  of  the  bait,  and  keep  them  from 
biting. 

Living  here  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  knowing  Southern  Florida  '  inti- 
mately, being  cognizant  of  the  many  allur- 
ing tales  of  its  possibilities  as  sent  out 
broadcast  by  the  many  land  sharks,  seeing 
the  suckers  swallow  the  bait,  hook,  line 
and  sinker,  I  can  but  agree  with  Puck  and 
exclaim,  "What  fools  we  mortals  be." 

To  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation it  would  be  surprising  were  you  to 
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know  how  many  conductors,  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  at  home  bearing  a  reputa- 
tion for  keen  business  sense  and  sagacity, 
are  allowing  themselves  to  be  gulled  and 
separated  from  good  honest  dollars  that 
they  accumulated  by  years  of  toil,  bucking 
snow  and  ice.  Nothing  but  this  desire  to 
get  something  for  nothing  would  for  a 
minute  tempt  them,  but  the  fellow  who 
possesses  the  talent  to  best  incite  this  de- 
sire is  the  fellow  who  has  to  be  the  most 
nimble  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way  and 
avoid  the  rush,  I  would  dislike  to  tell  the 
number  or  the  names  of  the  many  I  have 
seen  since  Christmas  (I  mean  conductors) 
who  had  simply  from  the  advertisements,  * 
booklets,  etc.,  of  some  land  company,  as 
one  brother  expressed  it,  "took  a  shot." 

Florida  is  a  state  of  vast  possibilities, 
land  values  are  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  will  continue  to  do  so  after 
you  and  I  are  dead  and  gone,  but  I  want 
to  say  to  you  conductors  that  much  of  this 
advertised  land  will  not  be  worth  15  cents 
per  hundred  acres  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
vear«  her»r«  t  .It,^k  ^i  -  v  ;_  .u.accuinj- 
1- ♦«  pr.nTv  i«i  very  commendable,  and  I 
•...^  liunk  land  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments that  can  be  made,  but  don't  give  up 
your  money  until  you  know,  beyond  a 
doubt,  what  you  are  getting — and  the  only 
way  to  know  this  is  to  come  down  and  see. 
Don't  read  your  literature  and  give  up 
your  money  and  then  when  you  find  you 
have  been  stung,  cuss  we  "crackers"  for 
robbing  you.  The  majority  of  these  land 
companies  are  foreign  to  us,  and  many  of 
them  have  probably  never  seen  Florida 
and  have  no  interest  in  the  state.  All 
they  want  is  your  money,  and  they  are  get- 
ting some  of  it.  I  take  it  as  a  reflection 
on  the  men  of  Florida  when  I  see  so  many 
believing  that  all  that  stands  between  them 
and  prosperity  is  ten  acres  in  Florida.  If 
you  would  stop  and  think  for  one  minute 
you  would  realize  that  we  all  down  here 
would  be  rich,  and  instead  of  riding  the  top 
of  a  box  car  at  so  much  per  mile  we  would 
be  sporting  touring  cars  and  aeroplanes. 

Our  climate  causes  us  to  move,  probably, 
with  less  energy  than  people  further  north 
— at  least  they  say  so;  but  we  live  twenty- 
four  hours  each  day,  and  live  until  we  die, 
and  that  is  all  you  or  any  one  else  can  do, 
and  no  amount  of  energy  will  get  you  rich 
if  expended  alone  on  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Florida,  or  anywhere  else.  Those  of  you 
who  are  looking  for  a  place  to  make  a 
home  and  have  a  little  money  put  aside  for 
this  purpose  can  make  no  better  selection 
than  the  state  of  Florida.  If  you  will 
throw  your  "ads"  in  the  fire  and  come  down 
and  look  for  yourself  you  can  find  plenty 
of  land,  far  better  in  quality,  conditions  and 
accessibility  than  some  you  have  read 
about,  and  can  buy  it  from  $10  to  $20  an 


acre,  much  of  it  under  fence,— but  not  in 
ten-acre  lots. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  18,000  acres  of 
as  good  farming  land  as  there  is  in  Flor- 
ida, fully  one-half  in  cultivation,  which  he 
asks  on  an  average  of  $10  per  acre  for,  but 
won't  sell  less  than  fifty  acres  and  wants 
no  quick  payment.  He  wants  actual  set- 
tlers in  the  country  and  stands  ready  to 
show  you  not  what  the  land  "will  do,"  but 
what  It  is  doing.  I  have  said  a  good  deal 
once  or  twice  before  in  my  letters  about 
land  in  Florida,  and  this  is  my  last;  will 
say  in  dismissing  the  subject:  Brothers, 
quit  throwing  your  money  away,  come 
down  and  investigate,  or  give  the  money 
to  your  good  wife.  She  needs  it  far  worse 
than  these  land  companies,  and  you  will 
(if  she  doesn't  buy  you  something  with  it 
which  she  probably  will)  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  she  is  not  rattling  it 
in  her  pocket  and  laughing  at  the  suckers. 
Now  this  is  a  brother's  advice  who  has 
nothinc:  t"  :  ''  .. '^  '  -t-ing  a  monthly 
*:'.ptr(l  froiii  the  A.  C.  L.  railway  as  cap- 
tarn  of  one  of  their  trains,  "eating  the 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,"  but  never 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  display  the  signal  of  danger  on  all  oc- 
casions where  my  brother  conductors  are 
concerned. 

I  have  noticed  lately  a  disposition  on  th^ 
part  of  a  few  of  the  correspondents  to 
jump  on  the  out-of-service  members,  espe- 
cially where  they  dared  to  assert  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  policy  of  the  organization.  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  man  who  has  prob- 
ably done  his  share  toward  making  this 
organization  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
should,  so  soon  as  he  quits  the  road,  lose 
all  interest  in  it  or  cease  to  be  worthy  of 
a  place  among  us.  We  have  them  legis- 
lated out  of  our  councils,  so  far  as  voting 
is  concerned;  but  there  are  many  non- 
active  members  among  us  today  who  still 
are  as  true  to  its  principles  as  they  ever 
were  and  who  take  a  keen  delight  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Order,  and  many  are 
able  to  give  the  younger  men  advice  which 
we  would  do  well  to  take.  Unless  the 
grim  reaper  steps  in  before,  we  will  all  be- 
long to  this  non-active  list;  so  put  your- 
self in  their  place  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
change  your  opinion.  Nothing  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  take  some  grizzled 
old  warrior  by  the  hand  who,  having 
fought  the  good  fight  at  so  much  cost  to 
himself,  is  yet  happy  to  see  his  younger 
brothers  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  efforts. 
I  say  he  has  the  right  to  offer  his  advice 
and  counsel,  and,  for  one,  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  it.  A  man,  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing. 
A  few  years  ago  I  procured  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  thirty  days  and,  equipping  myself 
with  the  essentials  for  a  month's  frolic  and 
pleasure  further  north,  started  out  with  a 
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joyful  heart  and  a  feeling  of  love  for  man- 
kind in  general,  women  more  particularly, 
as  my  wife  was  with  me.  Coming  out  of 
the  dining  room  of  the  depot  of  a  well 
known  city  here  in  our  Southland,  where 
we  had  partaken  of  a  most  excellent  din- 
ner, and  having  an  hour  to  wait  before 
taking  our  next  train,  I  decided  to  intro- 
duce myself  to  a  conductor  who  was 
pacing  up  and  down  beside  his  train  as  if 
impatient  to  get  to  work.  Stepping  up  to 
him  I  presented  my  card  as  an  introduc- 
tion. Scarcely  noticing  it,  he  handed  it 
back  with  the  remark,  rudely  spoken,  that 
he  "could  do  nothing  for  me.'*  Begging 
pardon  for  having  intruded  on  hirn,  I  re- 
plied :  "Captain,  I  have  a  good  job,  am 
off  on  a  leave  of  absence,  have  just  had  a 
good  dinner,  have  plenty  of  money  to  last 
me  and  am  not  going  your  way,  so  don't 
see  what  you  could  well  do  except  to  be 
polite,  so  good-bye."  He  did,  as  I  walked 
away,  "holler"  at  me  that  he  didn't  "belong 
to  that" — he  need  not  have  bothered  him- 
self to  do  this,  as  I  had  already  found  it 
out,  and  was  glad  he  didn't.  Give  every 
one  a  respectful  hearing,  for  not  all  of 
them  will  be  going  your  way  and,  keeping 
your  eyes  and  ears  open,  you  can  learn  as 
much  as  some  who  go  to  college. 

Winter  has  at  last  thrown  off  its  heavy 
-coat  and  evidences  of  spring  are  visible  on 
every  hand.  Am  always  glad  to  see  this 
springtime  come,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  it  calls  to  mind  many 
happy  occasions  years  ago,  when  you 
roamed  the  woods,  gathering  daffodils  and 
honeysuckles,  accompanied  by  a  small  piece 
of  humanity  weighing  perhaps  not  over 
ninety  pounds,  but  who  was  dressed  in  a 
light  calico  dress  and  big  straw  hat,  and  as 
you  wandered  along,  you  thinking  lots  but 
saying  little,  she  would  occasionally  stop 
and  pluck  some  special  flower  and  pin  it 
on  your  little  seersucker  coat;  and  as  her 
little  hands  came  in  touch  with  nothing 
else  save  this,  there  was  a  tingling  sensa- 
tion that  would  go  scooting  to  every  part 
of  your  body,  even  down  to  the  ends  of 
your  toes;  and  while  the  shock  would  last 
for  several  minutes  it  didn't  hurt  a  bit. 
This  was  the  time  when  no  such  questions 
as  the  cost  of  Grand  Division  meetings  or 
duties  of  paid  chairmen  bothered  us  in  the 
least.  We  were  in  love  with  ourselves,  in 
love  with  the  girl,  and  in  love  with  the 
world. 

I  often  think  how  much  better  this 
world  would  be  today  if  we  all  would  only 
stop  long  enough  to  examine  ourselves. 
In  many  instances  the  little  ninety-pound 
girl  has  grown  into  a  150-pound  woman, 
and  though  in  many  cases  the  flower  she 
wants  to  put  on  your  breast  may  be  thirty 
days  old  and  wearing  long  dresses,  still  she 
is  the  same  little  girl,  probably  grown  a 
little  bit  older  and  wrinkled  in  her  service 


to  you,  but  is  yet  willing  to  once  again 
roam  the  woods  and  make  you  thrill  again 
as  you  once  did — and  which  she  can  do  if 
you  will  only  forget  your  selfish  self.  The 
ties  may  have  rotted  out  of  some  of  the 
sidetracks,  but  the  "main  line"  is  open  for 
business  save  for  weeds  and  grass  on  the 
track,  and  this  shock  is  death  to  these. 
You,  on  that  day,  promised  her  lots  of 
things  that  you  have  long  since  forgotten, 
but  she  never  has;  so  before  it  is  too  late, 
resolve  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power 
to  fulfill  your  agreement  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  the  fancied  grievances  with 
which  you  imagine  you  are  now  aflHicted 
will  disappear  and  the  color  of  the  flowers 
will  grow  brighter,  the  song  of  the  birds 
grow  sweeter,  and  you  will  realize  that  the 
love  of  some  good  woman  is  the  grandest 
and  best  benediction  bestowed  on  man  by 
God  Almighty.  W.  B.  W. 


Oakland,  Cal. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  time  to  bring 
before  the  members  of  the  Order  the 
enormous  expense  attached  to  holding  the 
Grand  Division  meetings  in  different  cities 
of  the  Union,  widely  separated,  and  en- 
tailing on  the  membership  the  expense  of 
transportation,  stationery  and  other  sup- 
plies and  clerks,  as  was  done  at  Jackson- 
ville. Neither  can  I  see  where  the  best 
business  interests  of  the  Order  can  be 
served  by  sending  so  many  delegates  to 
represent  such  widely  scattered  constit- 
uents. Take,  for  example,  my  state,  Cali- 
fornia. Here  in  Oakland  we  have  a  Divi- 
sion across  the  bay,  in  San  Francisco,  an- 
other one  that  is  only  five  miles  away; 
across  the  bay  the  other  way  at  San  Rafael 
is  another  Division,  the  same  distance 
nearly.  Sacramento  has  a  Division ;  in 
Roseville.  six  or  seven  miles  away,  is  an- 
other. Stockton,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  Los  Angeles  with  two 
Divisions.  It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  send 
a  delegate  from  each  Division  representing 
practically  the  same  identical  interests  and 
conditions. 

My  idea  would  be  to  instruct  every  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  at  Detroit  in  1913 
to  work  for  the  reduction  of  expenses  by 
cutting  the  Order  into  the  same  as  con- 
gressional districts,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  delegates  one-half.  Another 
plan  that  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  a  bet- 
ter one  would  make  the  general  chairman 
the  delegate  to  the  Grand  Division  meet- 
ing, always  to  be  held  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  The  sixty-three  roads  west  of  Chi- 
cago were  represented  by  general  chairmen. 
If  they  are  not  competent  to  amend  the 
statutes  or  constitution,  then  they  are  not 
safe  to  represent  the  Order  in  general 
grievance  work. 

I  do  not  believe  there  have  been  enough 
changes  in  the  law  in  the  last  ten  years  to 
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warrant  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,  while 
the  one  convention  at  Jacksonville  cost  the 
Order  more  than  $100,000,  all  of  which 
perforce  came  from  the  pockets  of  the 
membership.  How  much  better  it  would 
have  been  to  put  $90,000  in  the  relief  fund 
or  pension  fund,  and  $10,000  to  hold  the 
convention  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — be- 
sides, holding  the  convention  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids the  business  could  be  conducted  with 
greater  dispatch  and  better  results  on  ac- 
count of  the  lesser  number  of  delegates  to 
be  heard  from.  This  is  a  business  organ- 
ization, and  the  quicker  the  rank  and  file 
find  it  out  the  sooner  they  will  benefit 
financially. 

To  the  brothers  who  did  not  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  Jacksonville  convention  I  want 
to  put  this  question:  Do  you  know  any 
one  brother  or  member  of  the  Order  whom 
you  would  pay  $16  per  minute  to  hear 
speak?  I  don't,  but  that  is  just  what  you 
do  when  such  large  delegations  are  sent 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other.  East,  West,  North,  South.  It  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  $10,000  at  one 
day's  session  of  the  convention  to  call  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  of  the  delegates,  the 
amount  under  consideration  not  being  one- 
half  of  the  expense  attendant  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  measure.  I  would  not  advise 
any  member  of  the  Order  to  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  convention,  for  if  you  do  and 
you  are  interested  in  the  financial  aflFairs 
of  the  Order  you  will  surely  lose  faith  in 
the  efiiciency  of  the  convention  as  now 
conducted. 

This  is  not  a  slam  against  the  individual 
delegates  to  the  convention,  but  a  protest 
that  should  be  seconded  by  every  member 
of  the  Order;  a  protest  against  our  an- 
cient and  honorable  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety, which  has  become  out  of  date  and 
cumbersome.  I  hope  this  effort  wakes  up 
every  Division  in  the  country  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  law,  or  rather  making 
a  new  law  requiring  all  conventions  of  the 
Order  to  be  held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  or 
such  place  as  the  Grand  Division  shall  be 
permanently  located,  thereby  saving  to  the 
Order  at  least  $50,000  yearly.  Start  the 
ball  and  instruct  your  delegates  to  Detroit 
to  work  to  this  end.  M.  A.  Ruble. 


Spooner,  Wis. 

The  idea  of  pensioning  old  conductors 
was  buried  by  the  Grand  Division  at  Jack- 
sonville. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did 
not  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Division  and  those  who  still  think  that  the 
Order  should  pension  old  conductors,  I 
wish  to  state  a  few  reasons  why  it  was 
unanimously  turned  down  by  the  old  con- 
ductors as  well  as  the  younger  delegates. 

It  was  certain  that  our  membership 
would  not  agree  to  pay  the  heavy  assess- 
ments that  would  necessarily  have  to  be 


levied  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  pension 
to  every  member  of  a  certain  age  regard- 
less of  their  financial  circumstances. 

It  did  not  seem  right  to  ask  a  member 
of  small  means  and  perhaps  a  large  family 
to  contribute  toward  paying  a  pension  to 
all  old  conductors,  some  of  whom  already 
have  a  good  supply  of  worldly  goods. 

We  have  a  membership  of  about  45,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Department,  insured  for 
about  $82,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these 
claims  will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  next 
forty  years,  which  would  be  an  average 
of  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  actual 
assessments  in  September,  1911,  amounted 
to  $1,343,000.  (Our  assessments  in  the  M. 
B.  D.  and  reserve  fund  will  have  to  be 
raised.) 

A  member  at  the  age  of  40  years  would 
have  to  pay  a  premium  of  $56.23;  at  the 
age  of  50,  $124.92;  and  at  the  age  of  55 
years,  $217.94  each  year  for  a  pension  of 
$30  per  month  for  members  65  years  of 
age.  You  can  readily  see  that  some  of  the 
old  conductors  could  not  pay  these 
premiums  and  would  have  to  drop  out  of 
the  Order. 

These  added  dues  would  close  the  door 
to  the  new  blood.  When  a  young  con- 
ductor comes  to  us  or  we  ask  him  to  join 
our  Order,  the  first  question  he  puts  to  us 
is:  "What  is  it  going  to  cost  me?"  You 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  cost  will 
be  pretty  high,  but  "if  you  join  us,  we  will 
give  you  a  pension  of  $30  per  month  after 
you  are  65  years  old."  This,  I  am  sure, 
will  not  appeal  to  him,  and  we  would  be 
unable  to  get  new  blood  and  maintain  our 
membership. 

We  raised  the  dues  of  the  relief  fund  to 
$3  per  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and 
disabled  members  who  have  no  means  of 
support,  and  to  me  this  seems  to  be  a  bet- 
ter plan  than  the  pension. 

The  most  important  question  that  will 
have  to  be  solved  by  us  is,  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  Grand  Divi- 
sion meetings?  Brother  **Veritas"  says  he 
would  send  the  much  talked  of  salaried 
chairman  and  possibly  one  or  two  dele- 
gates-at-large  to  the  Grand  Division  meet- 
ings. Brother  "Veritas,"  I  object  to  the 
salaried  chairman  and  your  plan.  There 
are  too  many  salaried  chairmen  in  our 
conventions  now.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
a  better  plan.  I  would  have  the  delegates 
elected  by  referendum,  have  the  convention 
meet  every  three  years,  and  the  odd- 
numbered  Divisions  send  their  delegates  in 
the  odd-numbered  years  and  the  even- 
numbered  Divisions  send  their  delegates  in 
the  even-numbered  years. 

To  illustrate:  Say  we  have  our  conven- 
tion in  1913;  at  that  time  amend  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  have  the  next  convention 
meet  in  1916,  with  delegates  from  all  the 
Divisions  having  even  numbers,  and  in  191^ 
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with  delegates  from  all  the  Divisions  hav- 
ing odd  numbers,  and  alternating  every 
three  years.  This  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  one-half,  and  at  the  same 
time  every  part  of  the  country  would  be 
represented.  All  members  of  a  Division 
would  be  personally  acquainted  with  their 
delegate  and  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
to  play  politics,  and  the  referendum  would 
give  every  member  a  chance  to  vote  for  a 
delegate  who  was  to  represent  him. 

The  Grand  Division  meetingfs  should  be 
held  at  a  centrally  located  city  so  as  to 
avoid  having  delegates  traveling  from  one 
extreme  portion  of  the  country  to  the 
other  for  pleasure  and  sight-seeing.  Our 
last  Grand  Division  session  cost  approxi- 
mately $110,000;  by  sending  half  as  many 
delegates  we  would  cut  down  the  cost  to 
about  $60,000,  and  holding  it  every  three 
years  instead  of  two  would  reduce  the  cost 
again  by  one-third.  This  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  our  Grand  Division  meetings 
about  $87,000;  for  this  money  we  could 
build  an  office  building  in  some  large  city, 
install  the  grand  officers  in  it,  and  rent  the 
balance. 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  salaried 
chairman  before  I  drop  that  subject.  The 
salaried  chairmen  are  dominating  our 
Grand  Division  sessions,  when  they  ought 
to  be  better  employed  getting  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  in  which  they  work.  ' 
Instances  have  occurred  where  the  salaried 
chairman  and  the  general  committee  en- 
gaged in  conference  with  the  railway  man- 
agement have  adjourned  to  allow  the  chair- 
man to  attend  the  Grand  Division  session, 
he  drawing  time  as  a  delegate  and  as  sal- 
aried chairman  and  entailing  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  members  represented. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention, not  only  the  conductors,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  other  three  railway  organiza- 
tions, and  that  is  the  bill  now  before  con- 
gress known  as  the  Federal  Workmen's 
Compensation  bill.  The  subject  of  com- 
pensation for  injuries  to  workmen  is  a 
comparatively  new  one  to  members  of  rail- 
way labor  organizations,  and  its  merits  arc 
not  well  known  by  the  individual  members. 
Yet  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  compen- 
sation to  the  injured  workmen  is  a  legiti- 
mate charge  against  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  victim  of  the  industrial  acci- 
dent should  receive  compensation  from  the 
employer.  I  favor  the  principle  of  work- 
men's compensation,  but  object  to  some 
parts  of  the  bill  now  before  congress. 

To  begin  with,  Section  4  says  that  the 
first  fourteen  days  of  disability  resulting 
from  any  injury  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
period  of  the  time  for  which  compensation 
will  be  paid.  An  employee  injured  while 
on  duty,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
should  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  his  salary 
from  the  date  of  injury.    He  and  his  fam- 


ily should  not  be  made  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  injury  alone. 

To  exempt  the  railways  from  compen- 
sating the  employee  for  the  first  fourteen 
days  will  have  a  tendency  to  have  the  em- 
ployer neglect  complying  with  safety  ap- 
pliance laws.  When  the  emijloyer  is 
penalized  for  the  injuries  he  will  install 
safety  devices  so  as  to  avoid  injuries  to 
employees.  We  do  not  want  the  50  per 
centum  of  the  salary  so  much  as  we  want 
to  keep  from  getting  injured. 

For  the  complete  loss  of  one  arm  the 
employer  shall  pay  50  per  centum  of  the 
employee's  salary  for  seventy-two  months. 
This  is  barely  a  living  wage,  and  the  in- 
jured person  cannot  lay  by  any  of  this 
compensation  for  a  rainy  day,  nor  can  he 
grow  another  arm  in  that  length  of  time. 
The  time  should  be  at  least  ten  years.  The 
period  of  compensation  for  permanent  dis- 
ability is  too  short  all  through  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  adjuster  to  set- 
tle all  claims  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
judge.  The  environments  of  judges  have 
been  such  that  their  sympathies  are  with 
the  employer,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  adjuster  appointed  by  the 
judge  would  be  impartial. 

The  four  railway  organizations  should 
put  in  a  strong  protest  against  the  bill  in 
its  present  form.  H.  R.  Ewert. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Beginning  with  Time,  God  made  this  big 
world.  He  first  made  heaven  and  then  the 
earth.  He  then  made  the  sun  with  all  of 
its  burning  and  bright  blazonry,  which  has 
furnished  light  and  warmth  for  nature  and 
the  animal  kingdom.  He  then  made  the 
moon,  afterwards  to  serve  as  a  compass 
and  guide  to  His  children  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  doubt  and  darkness.  He  then 
made  the  clouds  and  piled  them  in  the 
skies,  in  all  their  golden  glory,  to  float  so 
placidly  across  the  horizon.  He  then  made 
the  star,  to  twinkle  awhile  in  its  eternal 
depth  and  then  to  "shoot  forth  and  darkle 
in  a  trackless  void."  He  then  made  the 
rainbow,  with  all  of  its  beautiful  hues,  and 
flung  it  into  space,  to  span  the  heavens  as 
a  signal  that  the  elements  were  at  peace. 
Doubtless  God  was  in  conduct  somewhat 
like  the  sculptor  who  "stood  amid  the 
beautiful  statuary  of  his  own  skill  and 
could  not  feel  that  he  had  awakened  from 
the  unchilled  rock  the  archangel  of  his 
dreams."  Or,  perhaps,  like  the  artist  who 
"sighs  as  he  gazes  upon  the  masterpiece 
of  his  genius,  because  it  lacks  a  more  per- 
fect touch  than  his  brush  has  given." 
Anyhow,  standing  and  viewing  His  work 
with  a  sublimity  which  is  only  incarnated 
in  His  divine  excellence,  God  realized  His 
task  was  not  finished:  For  then  He  made 
man,  who  is  the  immortal  masterpiece  of 
all  omnipotent  architecture.    He  made  man 
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in  His  own  "image  and  likeness."  Having 
executed  to  perfection  this  great  under- 
taking, He  then  planted  a  big  heart  in  his 
breast,  and  breathed  a  great  soul  into  his 
body,  thereby  making  man  the  incessant 
agent  for  all  those  attainments  inherent  for 
the  lofty  and  the  good.  God  then  placed 
His  hand  upon  the  head  of  man  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  the  master- 
piece of  all  creation,  and  then  He  christened 
him  Adam— conductor  of  the  universe. 

Man  has  certainly  proven  himself  to  be 
a  progressive  animal,  for  he  has  made  a 
great  advance  to  reach  his  present  status 
as  compared  with  Captain  Adam's  condi- 
tion. He  did  not  wear  the  regulation  uni- 
form, as  he  was  only  clad  in  climate,  with 
sunshine  for  his  mantle.  In  that  primeval 
garden,  all  sombre  and  silent,  save  the  sol- 


mares  of  expensive  committee  iaunts,  "on  a 
lark  to  build  political  fences. '  When  he 
took  his  midday  nap,  with  the  exhilarating 
aroma  from  the  tuberose  and  the  perfume 
of  the  pomegranate,  mingled  with  those  of 
the  daisy  and  the  apple  blossoms,  which 
rose  in  their  sweetness  and  ladened  the 
atmosphere  with  such  lavish  excellence,  he 
was  not  disturbed  by  dreams  of  committee- 
men scrapping  and  charging  each  other 
with  treachery,  and  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  "votmg  for  themselves  with  im- 
punity," in  their  desperation  to  hold  office. 
As  Captain  Adam  sat  there  viewing  the 
landscape  of  the  distant  mountain  and  en- 
joying the  grandeur  of  its  sweep,  its  mas- 
siveness,  its  loftiness  and  its  reach,  his 
thoughts  were  not  interrupted  by  the 
echoes    of    his    Master's    voice    vibrating 
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emn  splash  of  sparkling  waters  to  lull  him 
to  dreamland,  and  the  song  of  sweet  birds, 
and  all  of  nature's  allurements  to  awaken 
him  for  action,  he  was  not  provoked  with 
salaried  chairmen  discussions.  In  his  pri- 
mordial inclosure,  gazing  with  profound 
complacency  upon  the  variegated  colors  of 
the  rainbow  as  they  commingled  with 
nature's  poetic  beauty,  as  set  forth  in  the 
afterglow  of  a  midsummer's  sunset,  as  it 
sinks  to  rest  in  the  western  sky,  he  was  not 
troubled  about  committee  assessments.  In 
that  God-made  paradise,  with  the  air  bur- 
dened with  the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers; 
when  he  stretched  his  tired  frame  down  to 
rest,  using  mother  earth  for  a  couch,  with 
the  curtains  of  night  drawn  for  cover,  his 
peaceful  sleep  was  not  distorted  by  night- 


across  the  intervening  valley,  saying  to 
him,  "What  do  you  want?  If  you  can't 
tell  me,  go  and  send  me  someone  who  can 
and  I  will  help  him." 

Oh  Eden !  the  veritable  paradise,  and  the 
birthplace  of  imagination;  was  it  in  thy 
realm  the  incubator  hatched  its  first  brood 
of  discontent?  Beautiful  Eden!  Was  it 
not  within  the  circle  of  your  hallowed  do- 
main where  "nature  dipped  her  brush  in 
sunshine  and  moistened  it  with  rain"  and 
spread  upon  earth's  canvas  all  the  beauti- 
ful and  delicate  shades  of  color?  Like  the 
study  of  Attic  sculpture,  fair  Eden,  you 
have  imbued  the  imagination  with  the  es- 
sence of  beauty  a  thousand  fold  more  than 
all  of  the  other  hallowed  and  sacred  "rem- 
nants of  fascinating  antiquity."     But  Con- 
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ductor  Adam  with  all  of  his  inspiring,  soul- 
loving  and  poetical  environment,  he  who 
in  fact  was  the  monarch  of  the  world's 
transportation  and  the  captain  of  its  indus- 
tries, with  authority  no  one  dared  to  ques- 
tion, was  not  contented.  Whether  looking 
out  over  a  shipless  ocean  and  listening  to 
the  dash  of  waters  upon  the  beach  as  he 
strolled  along  its  sandy  shores,  or  watch- 
ing the  sea  gulls  bathe  their  plumage  in 
glistening  sprays  of  the  mighty  deep,  or 
finding  recreation  gazing  at  the  eagle  as  he 
soared  beyond  the  clouds,  he  could  not  find 
contentment.  Back  in  the  forest  where  the 
magic  touch  of  nature  had  beautified  ro- 
mance, and  the  robin  came  to  register  his 
presence  in  silence  by  song.  And  on  the 
distant  hillside  after  nightfall  came  the 
droll  hoot  of  the  owl  in  base  contrast  to 
the  music  of  the  nightingale,  Captain 
Adam  panted  for  a  change.  This  gallant 
"first  knight  of  the  punch"  became  restless 
with  his  "discontent."  He  was^  not  satis- 
fied to  "let  well  enough  alone,'*  and  the 
human  race  has  been  trying  to  make  atone- 
ment through  all  of  the  past  centuries  be- 
cause the  Almighty  God  could  not  please 
him.  And  all  through  the  long  stretch  of 
years  intervening  between  that  disgruntled 
and  peevish  conductor's  time  and  now,  man- 
kind seems  to  have  been  so  infected  with  the 
same  fever  that  man  can  find  no  relief. 

I  sometimes  g^row  retrospective  and  in 
my  imagination  glance  over  conditions 
existing  then  as  compared  with  now. 
When  I  recall  the  invention  of  the  loco- 
motive, the  steamboat,  our  mighty  man-of- 
war  that  braves  the  dangers  of  battle  on 
old  ocean's  bosom;  the  telegraph  and  the 
airsHips,  I  feel  that  the  modern  conductor 
of  today  ranks  that  old  captain  in  many 
ways.  But  then  I  will  say  further,  that  all 
that  has  been  achieved  in  the  field  of 
science,  and  all  that  has  been  invented  by 
genius  in  its  limitless  sphere,  only  fills 
many  of  us  with  enthusiasm  to  know  if  we 
are  any  better  oflf  than  Conductor  Adam, 
and  if  some  of  us  are  not  as  equally 
discontented. 

When  I  stand  in  contemplation  of  the 
great  evolution  that  man  has  experienced 
during  the  lapse  of  this  long  and  measure- 
less limit  of  time,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
human  race  has  made  a  big  leap  toward 
improvement;  but  I  am  also  assured  that  it 
has  never  succeeded  in  curing  itself  of 
that  traditional  malady,  "discontentment." 
Grand,  intrepid,  and  doubtless  peculiar. 
Captain  Adam  was  an  unsceptered  hermit, 
independent  and  decisive,  wrapped  in 
originality  and  solitude,  proved  himself  an 
extraordinary  character  and  is  entitled  to 
the  undisputed  claim  to  the  title  of 
"conductor." 

Now,  descending  from  the  transcendent 
to  the  concrete,  I  think  that  the  ideal  pas- 
senger conductor  of  today  is  a  man  of  no 
small    importance.     He   is    the    executive 


head  of  his  train.  By  the  traveling  public 
he  is  the  personification  of  the  company's 
business.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  ideal 
conductor  is  born,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  sort  of  genius.  Ability,  brains,  firm- 
ness and  politeness  are  his  essentials. 

The  modern  passenger  conductor  who 
reaches  the  standard  of  efficiency  that 
measures  his  success,  must  not  only  pos- 
sess mental  capacity  for  the  understanding 
of  operation,  but  he  also  should  have  the 
physical  strength  to  meet  the  stress  of  en- 
durance in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  climate. 
Above  all,  he  must  know,  and  feel,  his  re- 
sponsibility for  property  and  human  life. 
In  fact,  the  modern  conductor  of  today  is 
an  improvement  compared  with  his  proto- 
types of  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  is  also 
true  that  his  work  has  increased,  with 
more  clerical  duties,  bookkeeping,  and  ad- 
ditional reports  confronting  him.  For 
these  reasons,  he  should  be  a  man  of  splen- 
did mental  attainments  to  intelligently 
handle  the  transportation  with  its  varied 
forms  and  quality  and  make  his  reports 
properly. 

He  is  expected  to  maintain  discipline  on 
his  train,  detect  the  "deadbeat,"  subjugate 
the  tough  and,  frequently,  he  has  to  quell  a 
gang  of  drunken  loafers.  He  must  always 
he  positive  and  polite.  He,  in  fact,  must 
be  a  diplomat  at  all  times.  He  must  know 
just  how  to  pacify  and  satisfy  the  chronic 
grumbler,  how  to  soothe  the  angry  passen- 
ger with  an  imaginary  grievance.  He  must 
understand  squelching  the  "end-seat  hog" 
when  his  train  is  crowded.  He  must  use 
diplomacy  in  catering  to  the  whims  of  the 
cranky  old  maids  and  unceasing  in  his  at- 
tention to  the  comforts  and  privileges  ex- 
acted by  the  "dead-heads.**  He  knows, 
they  think,  his  reputation  is  at  stake  if  they 
"report"  him. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  phases  of  a 
passenger  conductor's  many  and  varied 
duties.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that 
so  many  of  our  passenger  conductors 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  a  Chester- 
field, when  I  enumerate  their  many  duties 
and  know  their  great  responsibility.  With 
the  passing  of  "nepotism"  and  "favorit- 
ism" from  this  branch  of  industrial  do- 
main, additional  room  will  be  made  for  a 
more  substantial  basis  for  merit  and  suc- 
cess. In  later  years  I  have  had  my  atten- 
tion attracted  to  the  many  "country  boys**^ 
being  employed  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  railway  service.  I  think  the  rail- 
roads are  now  realizing  that  they  get  their 
best  material  from  the  farms.  The  "coun- 
try bo3r"  who  drove  his  father's  wagon  to 
market  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  substantial 
modem  conductor  of  today.  When  that' 
"country  boy"  drove  to  the  station  and  saw 
that  great  Imk  of  steel,  apparently  stretch- 
ing from  sunrise  to  sunset,  he  became 
inoculated  with  the  railroad  fever,  and 
farm  life  lost  its  charm. 
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The  farm  today  is  furnishing  to  the  rail- 
road service  the  cream  of  our  nation's  best 
workingmen.  Sober  habits  and  wonderful 
endurance  make  the  "country  boy'*  the 
most  desirable  for  train  service.  From  this 
class  the  railroads  are  getting  their  best 
timber.  They  get  the  very  ironwood  from 
the  broad  national  forests  of  our  sturdiest 
manhood.  The  railroads  have  learned  that 
this  kind  of  material  comes  with  those  re- 
quirements which  tend  to  efficiency,  phys- 
ical and  moral  attributes.  The  railroads, 
then,  educate  the  "country  boy"  to  absolute 
obedience.  They  also  teach  him  the  neces- 
sity of  deference  to  a  rigid  discipline.  He 
has  great  patience  and  continues  to  work 
with  the  sole  object  of  promotion  in  view. 
He  does  not  allo^y  the  romance  of  his  life 
to  be  absorbed  in  mist  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  he  earnestly  looks  forward  to 
the  goal  of  his  ambition,  when  he  will  be  a 
passenger  conductor  and  an  honorable  and 
consistent  member  of  the  O.  R.  C.  From 
this  class  our  organizations  are  getting  men 
of  broad  minds  with  a  true  conception  of 
duty.  W.  T.  McAtee, 


San  Diego,  Gal. 

The  railway  automatic  switch  device 
which  was  invented  by  Thomas  E.  Lee  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  intended  to  allow  your 
train  to  enter  the  siding  .without  stopping. 
It  can  also  be  used  to  back  in,  head  in, 
back  out  or  head  out,  whichever  the  case 
may  be.  One  can  enter  the  siding  as  fast 
as  it  is  safe  to  go  in  on  any  siding.  There 
is  a  lever  placed  in  the  cab  of  the  engine 
so  that  the  engineer  can  drop  it,  causing  a 
shoe  to  drop  on  the  rail  that  will  unlock 
the  switch  and  throw  the  switch  from  the 
main  line  to  the  siding  and  then  lock  the 
switch  until  the  entire  train  has  passed 
over  the  switch,  then  it  will  close  auto- 
matically and  lock  the  switch  again  for  the 
main  line.  This  switch  has  also  got  a  place 
to  attach  a  hand  switch  which  can  be  used 
to  set  out  cars  and  for  other  switching 
purposes. 

The  switch  is  being  completed  and  will 
be  ready  to  put  before  the  public  in  a  very 
short  time.  On  account  of  the  big  heavy 
tonnage  trains  that  are  being  hauled  it  is 
necessary  to  commence  figuring  on  the 
question  of  time  and  expense,  also  the 
many  hardships  that  are  placed  on  the  men, 
such  as  going  to  the  caboose  and  bringing 
a  big  heavy  chain  over  to  the  head  end  of 
the  train,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten  there 
is  none  on  the  engine  because  the  engineer 
failed  to  see  that  his  engine  was  properly 
equipped,  as  required  by  the  rules. 

Now,  brother  conductors,  no  doubt  in 
your  railroad  experience  you  could  go  to 
the  next  station  and  make  certain  meeting 
points  for  a  fast  passenger  train  if  you 
only  had  a  little  more  time  to  stop  your 
train  and  throw  the  switch,  but  having  to 


make  this  extra  stop  you  have  got  to  lay 
back  one  station  arid,  in  many  cases,  this 
will  cause  you  to  make  overtime.  Very 
frequently  being  in  a  hurry  the  engineer 
starts  the  train  with  a  heavy  throttle  and 
then  comes  out  from  one  to  three  draw- 
bars, this  causing  great  delays  to  yourself 
and  fast  passenger  trains.  If  you  only  had 
five  minutes  more  time  you  could  make 
certain  meeting  points,  and  here  is  one  of 
a  great  many  times  when  the  automatic 
switch  device  would  be  of  great  benefit  by 
getting  you  to  the  end  of  your  run  and 
saving  overtime,  which  causes  you  to  have 
to  explain  how  this  overtime  was  made — 
and  a  good  conductor  don't  want  this  over- 
time to  show  up  on  his  record. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  a  demon- 
stration, which  we  do  free  of  all  charge. 
We  do  not  ask  for  money  for  expenses  or 
equipment ;  all  that  we  want  is  to  give  a 
demonstration  and  a  thorough  try-out  and 
have  the  men  and  officials  inspect  it. 
One  good  thing  about  this  switch  is  that  it 
can  be  attached  to  any  switch  that  is  in 
service  on  any  railroad,  making  no  differ- 
ence how  heavy  or  light  the  equipment 
may  be. 

This  is  being  placed  on  one  of  the  rail- 
roads now  for  a  thorough  try-out.  Any 
one  who  desires  further  information  can 
address  the  Messrs.  S.  D.  Heady,  W.  G. 
Hogan  or  J.  F.  Arrington,  527  Timken 
building,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  we  will 
gladly  answer  any  questions  that  you  want 
to  ask.  J.  F.  Arrington. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Who  will  solve  the  problems  that  are  be- 
ing considered  by  every  thinking  employee 
and  official  in  the  service  of  the  railway 
companies  of  this  country  ?  Conditions  that 
were  created  years  ago  and  for  which  but 
a  few  of  the  present  officials  and  none  of 
the  employees  are  responsible,  have  existed 
so  long  that  the  public  claims  those  that 
were  for  their  manipulation  are  as  just  and 
unalterable  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Through  the  passage  of  the  anti-pass  laws 
one  of  the  time-honored  abuses  was  elim- 
inated ;  regardless  of  whether  or  not  that 
law  was  instigated  by  the  railroads,  it  is 
an  evident  fact  that  only  by  such  national 
law  was  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result. 

The  first  issue  of  the  mileage  book  was 
born  of  a  desire  to  cater  to  classes  for 
various  reasons;  and  in  the  palmy  days  of 
ticket  scalpers  the  scalpers  used  them, 
wholesale  houses  found  them  convenient 
for  sending  their  salesmen  over  many  lines 
without  cost;  judges  on  the  bench  and  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  could  use  them 
without  fear  of  being  charged  with  using  a 
pass. 

Who  will  appeal  to  the  national  govern- 
ment for  a   rate  of  fare  that  will  be  the 
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same  per  mile  for  all  classes  of  patrons  for 
like  service?  Today,  the  passenger  who  is 
paying  the  highest  rate  per  mile  for  his 
transportation  is  getting  the  poorest  serv- 
ice, which  is  as  unfair  for  the  railroads  as 
it  is  for  the  passenger,  and  is  without  a 
parallel  in  any  other  business  and  could 
not  exist  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the 
railroads  to  adjust  it  on  a  basis  for  the 
service  rendered,  and  which  would  no 
doubt  appeal  to  many  of  the  constituents 
of  legislators  who  seek  to  gain  votes  by 
boosting  bills  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
railroads  and  the  country  through  which 
they  pass  or  contemplate  building. 

The  demand  for  fast  freight  service  was 
responded  to  first  by  lines  that,  in  many 
instances,  were  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of 
what  was  simply  an  advertisement;  other 
lines  were  forced  to  follow  at  a  speed  that 
required  reduction  in  the  size  of  trains 
(now  tonnage),  increased  hazard  of  acci- 
dents and  unknown  additional  expense  in 
the  upkeep  of  track  and  equipment,  and 
without  any  additional  compensation.  Who 
will  correct  these  things  that  are  sucking 
the  blood  from  the  arteries  of  commerce 
that  give  us  our  daily  bread. 

We  send  men  to  state  and  national  capi- 
tals who,  as  a  whole,  do  us  more  harm 
than  good.  Men  who  are  at  our  service 
for  pay  are  usually  at  the  service  of  those 
who  pay  best.  Our  political  power  should 
have  its  foundation  at  home  and  in  the 
community  we  meet  along  the  line,  who 
should  be  shown  that  we  are  citizens  and 
not  aliens  as  it  has  in  many  cases  been 
evidently  our  wish  to  be  so  treated  and 
sometimes  deserved.  However,  the  stand- 
ard of  trainmen  has  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  can  be  reckoned  as  a  citi- 
zen who  has  a  right  to  speak  and  a  power 
to  demand  the  attention  of  lawmakers  on 
the  same  ground  as  other  constituents  who 
demand  results  favorable  to  the  interests 
that  provide  their  support. 

While  not  advocating  government  super- 
vision as  a  whole,  the  time  has  come  when 
there  must  be  a  change  of  supervision.  The 
trouble  just  now  is  a  lack  of  protection  and 
too  much  supervision  of  matters  by  per- 
sons who  know  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
operation  and  care  for  nothing  beyond  the 
boundary  of  their  vote-getting  limits.  It  is 
evident  that  the  managers  of  railroads  have 
reached  their  limit  and  are  powerless  to 
check  the  cost  of  operation  or  reduction  in 
revenue  due  to  pressure  brought  by  in- 
fluences that  are  not  popular  with  the  wage 
worker. 

it  therefore  devolves  on  the  employee,  on 
whom  the  burden  must  entirely  fall,  to  take 
such  steps  as  the  first  law  of  nature  de- 
mands— "self-preservation" — not  as  organ- 
ized in  the  various  labor  unions,  but  as 
individuals  working  on  public  sentiment 
endeavoring  to  create  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween  the   public   and    the    railway   com- 


panies ;  not  for  the  sake  of  getting  in  favor 
with  local  railway  officials,  but  in  defense 
of  your  opportunity  to  continue  to  draw 
your  present  rate  of  salary — for  if  there  is 
not  a  change  brought  about  by  your  efforts 
nothing  under  the  sun  will  prevent  a  re- 
duction of  wages  paid  the  railway  em- 
ployees of  the  country.  All  the  labor 
unions,  individually  or  collective,  cannot 
hope  to  get  from  an  employer  that  which 
he  is  not  permitted  to  earn. 

The  centralizing  of  control  of  railroads, 
limiting  the  authority  of  local  officials, 
changing  them  about  over  the  systems,  has, 
in  many  instances,  done  much  to  sever  the 
bonds  of  friendly  feelings  that  once  ex- 
isted, and  the  influence  that  was  once  used 
by  them  no  longer  exists,  as  their  scope  of 
authority  and  influence  is  now  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  right  of  way.  Thus 
has  the  influence  of  the  old-time  station 
agent  been  thrown  aside  for  an  element  as 
foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  were  the  trainmen  working  for  a  stake 
in  the  days  gone  by.  Thirty  years  of  train 
service  and  observation  of  present  condi- 
tions convinces  me  that  it  is  time  for  em- 
ployees to  stop  and  consider  what  is  being 
done  to  the  corporations  that  furnish  us 
employment. 

At  the  present  cost  of  living  we  need 
more  salary,  which  means  that  the  rail- 
roads need  more  money.  Receiverships, 
government  ownership  or  even  control  will 
not  improve  our  condition  any  more  than 
the  brand  of  politicians  who  are  seeking 
the  support  of  our  organizations,  which 
will  eventually  throw  the  burden  directly 
on  the  employees  instead  of  on  the  public 
at  large.  Considering  the  fact  that  railway 
employees  are  not  a  few  of  the  public-at- 
large  who  would  share  the  burden,  it  is 
not  an  unfair  proposition.  We  pay  our 
proportion  of  the  charge  on  the  public  for 
every  public  service  corporation  operating 
in  our  community. 

Regardless  of  what  the  rural  population 
may  think  of  our  rate  of  pay,  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  the  entire  amount  is  put 
in  circulation  as  soon  as  received  (in  many 
cases  as  much  as  possible  before  it  is  re- 
ceived), and  pays  everything  from  freight 
to  taxes  the  same  as  the  farmer's  earnings, 
to  which  we  contribute  to  an  extent  that 
we  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain or  impress  on  those  who  regard  us 
as  so  many  slot  machines  operated  only  for 
the  benefit  of-  those  who  have  the 
combination. 

Our  support  should  be  withdrawn  from 
all  individuals  and  organizations  who  dis- 
pute our  right  to  defend  that  which  is  our 
only  means  of  support  and  to  which  many 
of  us  have  given  years  of  toil  to  build  up 
to  the  present  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
service  and  personnel  of  employees.  Many 
laws  concerning  the  control  of  railroads 
have  been   enacted  that  are   of  benefit  to 
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employees,  but  the  means  used  to  secure 
the  passage  of  many  of  them  opened  the 
way  for  the  passage  of  laws  that  should 
not  exist  and  could  not  have  been  passed 
had  not  our  political  scallawags  joined  in 
a  log-rolling  that  was  not  all  logs.  Our 
political  power  has  never  been  used  for  our 
own  individual  good,  but  instead,  in  many 
instances,  we  have  furnished  the  power  to 
grind  for  politicians  who  had  the  ability  to 
convince  us  that  we  needed  their  services, 
when  in  fact  they  needed  our  votes.  It  is 
high  time  to  banish  political  matters  from 
our  labor  organizations  as  completely  as 
possible,  and  formulate  political  bodies  of 
railway  employees  pledged  to  work  and 
vote  for  candidates  favorable  to  the  inter- 
ests that  furnish  us  employment,  leaving 
our  organizations  free  to  handle  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  employee  and 
employer. 

Scheming  individuals  and  corporations 
with  material  to  sell  are  behind  many  of 
the  fool  laws  that  have  been  enacted  in 
many  states.  Every  man  of  any  experience 
in  train  service  knows  full  well  that  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  against  tres- 
passing on  railroads  would  save  more  lives 
than  all  the  headlights  that  could  be  hung 
on  a  locomotive.  The  enactment  of  laws 
concerning  the  number  of  men  required  to 
operate  a  train  was  nothing  more  than  a 
vote-getting  scheme;  had  the  employees  of 
railways  been  able  to  convince  the  heads 
of  their  respective  organizations  that  ad- 
ditional men  were  required  to  operate 
trains  the  question  would  have  been 
handled  and  results  obtained  and  no 
thanks  due  to  any  one  or  any  obligation 
assumed  that  could  not  be  discharged 
without  lining  up  with  forces  that  are  strik- 
ing at  the  institutions  that  are  not  only  of 
vital  importance  to  us,  but  on  whose  pros- 
perity depends  the  welfare  of  a  nation. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  the  national 
government  can  control  the  granting  of 
free  transportation,  regulate  the  hours  of 
service,  and  specify  the  kinds  of  equip- 
ment that  may  be  used  on  trains  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce;  therefore,  would 
it  not  be  reasonable  and  just  for  the  same 
power  to  say  that  the  rate  of  fare  on  inter- 
state trains  shall  be  not  less  than  2V2  cents 
per  mile,  which  would  materially  increase 
passenger  earnings  and  need  not  disturb 
that  sacred  right  of  states  to  regulate  rates 
on  trains  operated  entirely  \yithin  the  limits 
of  the  legislator's  and  railroad  commis- 
sioner's vote-getting  boundaries?  This 
would  no  doubt  bring  about  a  confusion 
of  rates  where  state  rates  were  less  than 
254  cents  per  mile,  but  we  should  prepare 
for  conditions  that  have  never  before  ex- 
isted if  we  desire  to  survive  that  which  the 
future  is  sure  to  develop  under  the  present 
pressure  from  above  and  below  the  em- 
ployees of  every  rank. 

Railway  Employee. 


Highland  Park,  111. 

The^  following  contributions  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  for  the  month  of 
March,  1912: 

L.  A.  TO  0.  R.  C  DIVISIONS. 

DIV.  AMT. 

8 $     5.00 


9. 

27. 

40. 

45. 

59. 

61. 

81. 

83. 

88. 

99. 
103. 
117. 
121. 
123. 
147. 


10.00 
2.00 

10.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 

25.00 


154 

. . .   2.00 

158 

...  10.00 

166 

...  10.00 

171 

...   5.00 

174 

. . .   2.50 

177 

. . .   5.00 

216 

. . .  11.85 

226 

...   5.00 

237 

...   5.00 

246 

...   5.00 

279 

...   5.00 

289 

. . .   5.00 

290 

. . .   5.00 

Total....  $190.85 


0.  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


DIV. 

7 


AMT. 
.$12.00 


SUMMARY. 


Grand  Division,  G.  I.  A.   (5c  per 
member  from  the  general  fund). .$1,069.95 


Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C. 
O.  R.  C.  Divisions 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 

L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 
L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Divisions.. 
Division  No.  57,  O.  R.  C,  to  apply 

on  furnishing  of  room 

J.  E.  Barney,  No.  69,  O.  R.  C. . . . 
E.  J.  Keltz,  No.  465,  O.  R.  C... 
Arthur  Hartwig,  No.  115,  O.  R.  C 
J.  M.  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C. . 

A.  S.  Lunt,  No.  456,  B.  R.  T 

J.  F.  Clark,  No.  441.  O.  R.  C. . . . 
S.  M.  Graves,  No.  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
R.  E.  Smith,  No.  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E 
Chas.  McDonald,  No.  788,  B.  R.  T 

C.  S.  McKay,  No.  119,  B.  L.  E. 
C  H.  Montague,  No.  512,  B.  R.  T 
G.  W.  Murray,  No.  184,  B.  L.  E. 
John  Col  well.  No.  184,  B.  L.  E. . . 
W.  H.  Mueller,  No.  151,  B.  R.  T. 


229.00 

12.00 

38.00 

125.60 

190.85 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

$1,727.90 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  flag  from  No.  1,  G.  I.  A.,  Chicago, 
111. 

One  quilt  from  Blue  Grass  Lodge  No.  ^Q, 
L.  A.  T.,  Creston,  Iowa. 

One  quilt  from    Harvard    Division  No. 
279,  L.  A.  C,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Two  quilts  from  Wild  Rose  Division  No. 
252,  L.  A.  C,  Enderlin,  N.  D. 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer   and  Manager. 
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Seymour,  Ind. 

This  is  the  abiding  place  of  seventy-six 
of  our  Order  men  composing  Division  301, 
besides  those  composing  the  B.  L.  E.,  B.  R. 
T.  and  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  A  real  live  railroad 
town  in  fact,  and  one  in  which  the  weary 
shack  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  hard 
places  is  always  looked  after.  But  say, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  the 
good  old  harvest  time.  How  many  of  those 
of  the  old  days  can  remember  the  floater, 
the  old  partner  who  would  bob  up  serenely 
about  pay  day,  and  how  sure  he  was  of  a 
stake,  if  not  a  job;  for  conductors  hired 
their  own  brakemen,  and  friendship  cut  a 
large  figure  in  those  days,  and  meant  just 
what  it  spells — the  kind  that  would  prompt 
one  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  his  partner — 
of  course,  some  of  this  was  occasionally 
prompted  by  a  little 'of  that  which  looks 
red  in  the  glass,  but  the  spirit  of  good, 
square  fellowship  was  there  just  the  same, 
and,  as  a  rule,  peace  and  harmony 
prevailed. 

Our  roads  today  are  manned  by  just  as 
good,  better  in  manv  ways,  but  yet  there 
is  a  lack  of  the  good  old  rough-neck  civil- 
ity and  good  feeling  that  a  rougher  life 
carried  with  it. 

Our  Division  is  carefully  looked  after  by 
Brother  F.  S.  Gilbert.  Well  known  to  our 
boys,  and  a  good  diplomat,  he  has  well  in 
hand  the  reins  of  government  over  those 
who  are  wont  to  meet  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  of  each  month  at  Masonic 
hall.  And  they  all  come^xcept  those  who 
are  unconcerned,  and  except  those  who 
don't  come,  and  haven't  darkened  the  door 
of  the  Division  room  for  many,  many 
moons.  Yet  today  they  are  enjoying  all 
that  the  Order  can  give  them — hard-earned 
conditions  that  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  live  better,  feel  better,  and  it  ought  to 
make  their  hearts  better.  Yes,  brothers,  it 
is  a  free  country,  and  we  are  all  opposed 
to  coercion  and  "we  don't  have  to  attend 
meetings  unless  we  want  to,"  but  several 
"some  ones"  must  attend  or  your  name 
would  long  a^o  have  been  McGoogin. 
And  for  this  bemg  made  possible  for  you — 
some  of  whom  forget  to  pay  your  dues,  ex- 
pecting the  secretary  to  alvvays  be  a 
moneyed  man  and  able  and  willing  to  carry 
you,  are  the  first  to  claim  that  a  certain 
few  are  running  the  Division.  Well,  all  of 
this  is  superfluous,  ancient  history  it  might 
be  called,  and,  summed  up,  is  nothing  but 
unconcern:  not  intentional  meanness,  for 
we  are  all  good  (?),  but  how  can  we  af- 
ford to  be  unconcerned,  for  just  a  little 
knowledge  gained  by  what  we  read  and 
see  every  day,  the  conditions  in  general 
should  prompt  us  all  to  be  ready  with  at 
least  good  words  of  cheer  to  those  who  are 
trying  so  hard  to  navigate  the  good  old 
bark  of  brotherly  love.  And  don't  roast 
the   committee   of   adjustment,     for    today 


they  are  under  more  mental  strain  and  re- 
sponsibility than  the  old-time  braky  who 
held  bare-handed  on  a  frosty  night  fifty 
loads  down  Moore's  hill. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  land  of  Florida 
sunshine  as  compared  with  the  old  days; 
then  let  us  enjoy  it  rightfully  while  things 
are  moving  our  way. 

Our  optics  have  been  longingly  directed 
to  the  far  East  for  many  weary  days, 
where  a  happy  (?)  reunion  of  a  business 
nature  is  bemg  held  and  business  of  im- 
portance is  being  transacted.       H.  S.  M. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ever  since  the  rise  of  civilization  there 
has  been  a  struggle  for  democracy,  always 
the  people  have  wanted  more  to  say  about 
how  their  business  should  be  conducted. 
All  over  the  world  the  struggle  is  going 
on.  Nations  where  kings  have  ruled  for 
centuries  are  becoming  republics,  giving 
to  the  people  in  each  instance  more  democ- 
racy. States  are  adopting  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  insuring  the  people 
a  political  democracy,  while  the  trades 
unions  as  always  are  struggling  to  give  the 
worker  more  to  say  about  the  conditions 
under  which  he  labors,  thereby  seeking 
to  establish  the  principle  of  industrial 
democracy. 

We  see,  therefore,  democracy  in  the 
making,  both  political  and  industrial.  In- 
vestigation shows  also  that  organizations 
are  struggling  with  the  same  question.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  finds  many 
of  its  members  wanting  to  elect  their  of- 
ficers by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  rank 
and  file,  while  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  progressive 
labor  organizations,  have  adopted  that  prin- 
ciple even  to  the  extent  of  making  their 
laws  and  changing  their  constitutions. 

The  widespread  complaint  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  O.  R.  C.  is  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  little  democracy. 
The  men  who  furnish  the  money  to  run 
the  organization  have  very  little  to  say 
about  how  the  business  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  thousands  of  members  who 
cannot  visit  Division  meetings  are,  of 
course,  entirely  out  of  the  game  and  soon 
lose  interest  in  it,  leaving  to  the  few  for- 
tunate ones  the  whole  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting the  organization.  Laws  are 
changed  by  the  Grand  Division,  which  is 
charged  with  being  only  a  machine,  manip- 
ulated and  run  by  a  few  capable  politicians 
who  never  forget  themselves.  Salaries  are 
raised  without  consulting  the  men  who  are 
forced  to  pay  them,  making  of  our  Order 
something  of  an  autocracy.  Yet  some  of 
our  members  are  satisfied  and  get  excited 
if  a  change  is  suggested,  claiming  we  have 
the  greatest  labor  organization  in  the 
world  and  in  general  adopting  the  attitude 
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of  the  "standpatter"  who  blindly  blocks  the 
wheels  of  progress. 

The  only  semblance  of  democracy  we 
have  is  Section  3  of  the  statutes,  which 
permits  the  rank  and  file  to  elect  their 
local  committee  of  adjustment.  This  should 
apply  to  every  elective  officer  of  our  Order, 
and  I  would  like  to  predict  that  the  Grand 
Divisions  of  the  future  will  find  themselves 
split  on  the  question  of  giving  to  the  rank 
and  file  more  democracy.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  intelligent  men  who  are 
thinking  more  and  more  everv  year  will 
permit  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  any  one, 
even  though  the  ruler  may  be  honest  and 
upright.  Let  all  study  this  question,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  big  thing  and  the  only 
thing  the  world  has  always  fought  for  and 
will  continue  to  fight  for  until  it  finally 
finds  democracy  completely  established  not 
only  in  labor  and  political  organizations, 
but  in  the  workshop  as  well.  Why  not  say 
who  shall  boss  the  job  just  as  well  as  to 
say  who  shall  be  President  of  the  United 
States?  That's  what  industrial  democracy 
means,  and  that  and  nothing  short  of  that 
will  finally  satisfy  the  men  who  toil  to  pro- 
duce the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  safety 
and  assurance  of  a  job  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way,  therefore  that  must  be  the 
final  aim  of  the  worker. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  letters 
in  our  fraternal  columns  voicing  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  high  cost  of  conduct- 
ing our  Grand  Division  meetings;  every 
one  seems  to  have  some  plan,  but  the  most 
of  them  mean  less  democracy  instead  of 
more ;  less  power  to  the  men  at  the  bottom 
instead  of  more.  Our  old  friend  Veritas, 
who  has  for  so  long  stood  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  seems  to  have  wandered 
off  into  strange  fields,  forgetting  the  very 
principles  he  has  been  advocating  for  lo ! 
these  many  years.  Come  on,  Brother 
Veritas,  and  apologize  for  your  temporary 
backsliding;  you  can't  afford  in  your  old 
age  to  become  a  reactionary. 

Without  criticising  our  old  brothers 
more  than  they  deserve,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  "The  Man  From  Virginia" 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  re- 
garding the  ■  desirability  of  democracy  in 
our  Order.  I  would  appreciate  it  much 
more  than  his  effusions  on  Greek  mythol- 
ogy or  his  religious  opinions.  I  am  much 
more  interested  in  what  is  goini?  on  now 
than  what  happened  back  in  another  civil- 
ization or  even  what  may  happen  in  the 
sweet  by  and  by.  Wake  up,  Smithers,  and 
get  in  the  game ;  we  need  you  and  future 
generations  of  conductors  will  rise  up  and 
bless  you,  even  if  you  should  be  called  an 
agitator  by  those  of  the  present. 

I  notice  the  April  Conductor  is  not  bur- 
dened by  the  brother  who  draws  the  large 
"comfy"  salary  from  the  railroads  for  his 
activity  in  their  behalf.  It  is  within  the 
rights  of  every  man    to    serve    whom  he 


chooses,  but  our  organization  is  built  to 
serve  the  men  in  actual  railroad  service,  to 
protect  them  in  their  struggles  with  the 
companies  for  more  pay  and  better  work- 
ing conditions;  it  naturally  follows  that  a 
man  who  is  drawing  a  fat  salary  from  the 
railroads,  for  services  performed  should  not 
attempt  to  influence  our  Order  in  any 
manner. 

The  question  of  the  general  chairman 
keeps  crowding  to  the  front,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  be  an  issue  until  we  give 
the  men  at  the  bottom  a  chance  to  elect  the 
man  of  their  choice,  and  then  place  certain 
restrictions  around  the  holder  of  the  posi- 
tion which  will  compel  him  to  give  the  men 
his  entire  time.  Too  many  general  chair- 
men try  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office 
while  the  rank  and  file  oftentimes  allow 
themselves  to  be  blindly  led  by  a  man  who 
has  the  ability  to  put  up  a  good  talk. 
Brother  "Iconoclast"  has  been  telling  some 
mighty  useful  truths  regarding  the  general 
chairman,  with  the  usual  result,  i.  e.,  con- 
demnation at  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
satisfied.  J.  A.  Phillips. 


Boston,  Mass. 

The  state  that  has  not  a  strike  some- 
where within  its  borders  is  fortunate,  but 
not  fashionable;  the  air  seems  to  be  per- 
meated with  it.  It  is  contagious.  The  high 
cost  of  living  seems  to  be  the  scapegoat  and 
a  ^ood  excuse  for  strikes.  The  cost  of 
living  is  away  up  in  the  air,  we  must  ad- 
mit, and  still  soaring.  There  is  an  unrest 
in  our  land  that  is  becoming  very  serious, 
and  must  be  looked  at  square  in  the  face. 
If  this  unrest  is  caused  by  the  undesirable 
immigrants,  let's  deport  them,  and  see  to 
it  that  no  more  are  imported.  America  is 
uo  against  questions  and  conditions  that  no 
other  country  has  to  face.  How  we  can  an- 
swer these  questions  and  meet  the  condi- 
tions is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

When  the  steamship  Cretic  docked  at 
Boston  April  3,  twenty-seven  stowaways 
were  found  in  a  steel  water  tank.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  some  of  these  men  were  "Black 
Hand"  men.  Some  of  these  men  admitted 
that  they  were  helped  by  the  crew.  A  few 
of  them  also  admitted  that  they  had  paid 
small  sums  of  money  to  persons  who  ac- 
costed them  in  Naples  and  promised  to  get 
them  into  this  country  safely.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  this  country  is  full  of  unde- 
sirables? They  caught  them  upon  this  ship, 
but  no  doubt  many  a  ship  has  dumped  an 
undesirable  load  undetected.  This  un- 
desirable load  breeds  anarchy,  strikes,  and 
lawlessness. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Cretic  were  non- 
plussed when  they  learned  of  the  presence 
of  the  large  number  of  stowaways,  but  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility.  We  feel  like 
saying,  "Tell  that  to  the  marines."  We 
certainly  hope  they  didn't  know. 
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We  are  very  sorry  that  the  Black  Dia- 
monds cause  so  much  trouble,  but  then  why 
lay  it  to  the  B.  D.?  The  B.  D.  lies  dor- 
mant in  the  mountains  and  only  wants  to 
be  dug  out  God  put  it  there.  Brothers  of 
the  coal  fields,  both  operators  and  oper- 
atives, get  together  for 'the  common  good. 
Pay  well  and  dig  well.  If  coal  is  king,  let's 
handle  it  with  willing  hands  and  white 
hearts.  The  aggregate  decrease  in  the 
traffic  returns  during  the  coal  strike  in 
England  of  four  weeks  was  11,705,000.  We 
don't  want  a  repetition  of  that  in  America, 
do  we,  brothers  ?  We  fellows  of  the  North 
need  coal;  please  don't  stop  the  traffic  in 
the  black  stuff;  $8.50  to  $12  per  ton  is 
pretty  high — an  aeroplane  price.  We  are 
all  wondering  where  the  limit  is. 

It  looks  now  like  the  Grand  Trunk  would 
enter  Boston.  We,  of  course,  would  rather 
have  our  own  lines  do  all  the  business  in 
and  out  of  Boston,  which  we  feel  belongs 
to  them.  The  committee  on  railroads  was 
practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  allowing 
the  Grand  Trunk  to  enter  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. The  railroad  committee,  we  under- 
stand, will  travel  over  the  Central  Ver- 
mont system  with  a  railroad  expert  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Grand  Trunk  petition. 

President  Mellen's  keenness  sees  peril  to 
New  England  if  the  Covington  amendment 
to  the  Panama  Canal  bill  should  pass — 
which  would  require  all  railroads  to  part 
with  competing  steamship  lines  by  them 
July  1,  1913;  it  has  created  much  excite- 
ment among  the  New  England  delegation 
in  congress,  when  they  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  such  a  requirement  would  do  to 
the  transportation  business.  President 
Mellen  visited  Washington  and  gave  con- 
gress some  facts  that  made  them  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

It  seems  preposterous  to  us  to  think  any 
one  should  expect  that  the  New  Haven 
should  abandon  its  steamship  lines.  The 
New  Haven  has  put  on  a  beautiful  line  of 
steamers  at  a  great  cost,  and  they  are  of 
great  value  to  the  New  Haven  road  and  to 
no  one  else.  Why  anybody  should  try  to 
frame  up  a  bill  to  hinder  or  take  away  these 
steamship  lines  we  cannot  see.  It  looks 
sometimes  as  though  legislation  was  deter- 
mined to  drive  railroads  and  steamship 
lines  out  of  business. 

We  are  glad  to  make  note  of  William  A. 
Munyon's  appointment  as  traveling  con- 
ductor over  the  C.  &  P.  division  of  the  B. 
&  M.  for  a  short  duration.  The  officials 
made  no  mistake  when  they  picked  Billy 
for  this  "on  time"  job.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  appointment  will  be  made 
permanent. 

At  this  writing  some  think  the  general 
committee  sitting  is  quite  prolonged,  but  if 
they  produce  a  good  hatch  we  \yon*t  com- 
plain. We  sincerely  hope  the  eggs  they  are 
setting  upon  are  fertile.  We  must  not 
think  that  a  committee  can  step  up  to  rail- 


way managers  and  say,  "We  want  thus  and 
so,"  and  the  management  say,  "Yes,  yes, 
why  didn't  you  come  before?  We  have 
been  waiting  to  give  you  that,  but  if  it 
wasn't  worth  asking  for  it  wasn't  worth 
having."  Conditions  have  .  changed  a 
bit  since  our  last  schedule  went  into  ef- 
fect, and,  at  times,  it  is  almost  super- 
human to  frame  up  a  schedule  to  fit  the 
conditions  with  justice  to  both  sides.  It 
is  almost  as  difficult  as  compiling  a  dic- 
tionary, this  schedule  building.  Webster 
was  up  against  a  big  proposition  when  he 
was  making  dictionaries.  If  Webster  was 
upon  earth  now  we  would  have  him  upon 
our  general  committee.  We  can  hear  him 
say,  "I  would  rather  make  another  dic- 
tionary or  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

Patrick  Murray,  conductor  South  divi- 
sion, B.  &  M.,  who,  after  being  dragged 
under  cars  and  about  torn  to  pieces,  is  on 
his  job  again  with  all  his  old  time  alert- 
ness and  ability.  If  all  of  us  had  the  deep 
interest  that  Conductor  Murray  has  in  the 
O.  R.  C.  our  meetings  would  be  filled  to 
overflowing. 

We  couldn't  help  comparing  life  and  the 
conditions  of  things  at  the  present  time 
with  what  Roy  K.  Moulton  says  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  "Honk,  Honk!  Here  they 
come,  there  they  go.  Smash,  clash,  bang, 
br-r-r-T-z-z-z.  Ding,  ding,  ding  (ambu- 
lance)." C  E.  Graves. 


Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  now  in  congress  known  as  the 
Employers*  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  I  desire  first  to  quote  in 
part  from  the  editorial  in  our  April  Con- 
ductor: "The  greatest  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts members  of  our  organization  in  ar- 
riving at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  one  form  or  another  of  compensation 
/or  industrial  accidents  is  the  fact  that  so 
few  men  have  made  any  exhaustive  study 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  meth- 
ods for  arriving  at  the  desired  conclusions." 

I  agree  with  the  author  of  this  state- 
ment as  far  as  T  have  quoted,  and  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  every  member  of  our 
grand  old  Order  will  read  the  act  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  so  that  he  may  not 
have  missed  the  "barbarism"  contained 
in  it. 

I  have  made  comparison  between  the 
proposed  compensation  bill  and  our  pres- 
ent employers*  liability  act,  which  was  en- 
acted in  1908,  and  which  has  stood  the 
strongest  test  and  was  declared  constitu- 
tional last  year,  and  I  fail  to  find  an\^hing 
in  the  compensation  bill  which  in  any  way 
measures  even  up  to  the  employers'  liability 
act. 

The  general  expression  raised  in  favor 
of  the   compensation   bill   is   that   it   does 
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away  with  the  "fellow  servant,"  the  "as- 
sumption of  risk"  and  the  "contributory 
negligence"  acts.  Now,  my  brothers,  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  the  present  employ- 
ers' liability  act  destroys  absolutely  the 
"fellow  servant"  and  the  "assumption  of 
risk"  acts,  and  so  completely  modifies  the 
act  of  "contributory  negligence"  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  case  in  which  the  employer 
can  plead  "contributory  negligence"  to  his 
benefit. 

It  makes  no  difference,  under  the  present 
act,  if  the  employer  should  plead  contrib- 
utory negligence,  the  act  is  so  worded  that 
it  makes  such  cases  a  question  for  the 
jury.  The  employer,  to  defeat  an  employee 
on  a  plea  of  contributory  negligence,  must 
be  absolutely  free  from  fault  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  em- 
ployer is  in  the  least  degree  negligent,  then 
the  employee  can  recover,  even  though  he 
did  contribute  to  his  own  injury,  and  such 
cases  where  the  employer  would  be  re- 
lieved are  so  few  they  are  hard  to  find.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  employer  has 
pleaded  contributory  negligence,  and  has 
failed  to  provide  the  safety  appliances  re- 
quired by  law,  or  has  failed  to  keep  them 
in  good  repair,  then  it  makes  no  difference 
how  much  the  injured  employee  may  have 
contributed  to  his  injury,  he  is  not  barred. 

There  is  still  further  argument  used  by 
those  favoring  the  compensation  bill,  which 
is  to  besmirch  the  character  of  any  dam- 
age-suit lawyer,  or  any  lawyer  who  may 
handle  a  damage  suit  case.  It  is  true  there 
are  a  number  of  shyster  lawyers  among  the 
profession  who  sometimes  happen  to  get 
some  of  the  damage  suit  cases  against 
railroads,  but  you  will  find  that  the  high 
class  attorney  never  gets  a  case  which  does 
not  come  to  his  door  of  its  own  free  will. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  practice  among  the  lower  class 
attorneys  should  be  injected  ir^o  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  very  fact  that  arsrument  of 
this  kind  is  being  used  is  sufficient  alone 
to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  if  you  opoose  this  bill  and 
you  are  an  attorney,  then  you  are  an  "am- 
bulance chaser." 

I  believe  that  the  bill  should  be  argued 
purely  upon  its  rnerits,  and  not  upon  the 
misconduct  of  any  attorney,  or  upon  the 
fraudulent  conduct  of  some  of  the  railroad 
men,  who  mav  make  fake  cases  against 
railroads,  as  described  in  the  article  writ- 
ten bv  Brother  W.  A.  Sharpe  of  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  in  the  April  Conductor. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  argue  and  fight  this 
bill,  without  throwing  mud  at  any  one.  for 
most  assuredlv  I  am  quite  different  from 
our  ioint  legislative  committeeman  in 
Washington,  who  writes  numerous  letters 
and  says  that  any  statement,  thus  and  so, 
"is  false  and  absurd."  I  want  to  f'ive  every 
one  credit  for  being  capable  of  reading  the 
bill  and  forming  and  expressing  his  own 


opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  I  desire  to 
express  a  few  views  of  my  own,  which  are 
comparisons,  and  which  explain  in  detail 
the  difference  between  the  present  employ- 
ers* liability  act  of  1908  and  the  compen- 
sation bill,  and  I  invite  the  strictest  inves- 
tigation as  to  my  correctness. 

Some  of  our  brothers  have  argued  this 
case  upon  an  insurance  feature  as  a  basis, 
but  have  any  of  you  given  that  feature  a 
thought  that  under  the  compensation  bill 
you  are  giving  up  your  entire  earnings  for 
a  small  mdemnity,  payable  monthly,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  pain  and 
suffering,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  limb  or 
loss  of  life?  Does  this  not  in  every  way 
far  exceed  the  small  amount  you  pay  in 
monthly  to  an  insurance  company? 

What  has  insurance  to  do  with  an  act 
of  this  kind?  Insurance  is  a  sum  payable 
to  the  insured  for  and  in  consideration  of 
a  small  contribution,  monthly,  quarterly, 
semi-annually  or  annually,  while  the  sum 
or  sums  payable  under  the  compensation 
bill  are  due  only  when  you  have  surren- 
dered your  life  or  become  so  maimed  that 
you  must  surrender  your  entire  earnings 
for  the  small  monthly  indemnity  which  is 
less  than  an  accident  insurance  company 
will  pay  for  a  premium  of  $10  per  annum. 
Accident  insurance  in  the  best  companies 
is  only  $5  per  annum  per  $1,000  insurance 
in  case  of  death,  with  an  indemnitv  of  $5 
per  week,  or  $22.50  per  month.  Freight 
conductors  can  carry  as  high  as  $3^000, 
with  a  weekly  indemnity  of  $15,  which 
equals  $67.50  per  month,  at  only  a  cost  ol 
$15  per  annum.  Where  does  the  compari- 
son come  in? 

We  must  not  consider  the  money  the  in- 
surance companies  are  making  by  your 
small  contribution,  because  it  would  be 
silly  to  think  that  insurance  companies  are 
in  business  just  for  fun,  and  in  this  we 
come  back  to  the  statement  that  this  "ap- 
peals to  our  gambling  instinct."  I  use  this 
latter  expression  because  I  note  so  many 
of  the  railroad  officials  and  those  who  are 
supporting  the  compensation  bill,  say  that 
when  the  prospect  of  a  large  healthy  ver- 
dict is  held  up  to  an  iniured  man,  "it  ap- 
peals to  his  gambling  instinct."  Now  as 
an  offset  to  this  statement,  does  not  the 
compensation  bill  apoeal  to  the  gambling 
instinct  of  the  emplover?  Suppose  you 
were  drawing  above  $100  per  month,  and 
were  killed ;  you  left  a  widow  and  no  chil- 
dren; this  widow  would  receive  $40  per 
month  for  eight  years  provided  she  lived 
and  did  not  rnarry.  The  railroad  company 
then  is  gambling  on  this  woman  marrying 
or  dying,  and  if  she  is  young  and  beau- 
tiful she  will  marry  within  two  years,  and 
then  the  railroads  have  won.  You  have 
given  up  your  life,  and  your  widow,  the 
woman  you  loved  better  than  your  own 
life,  shall  have  received  $40  per  month  for 
about  two  years,  or  a  total  of  $960.     Sup- 
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pose  then,  you,  from  your  earnings,  had 
accumulated  enough  money  to  make  a  cash 
payment  toward  buying  a  little  home;  that 
the  cash  payment  was  part  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  the  balance  you  were  paying 
from  your  salary  monthly,  and  you  were 
killed  and  you  left  a  widow  and  four  or 
five  children.  Now  then,  your  widow  and 
children  would  receive  $50  per  month  at 
the  very  best.  Could  they  live  on  this  and 
pay  off  the  balance  due  on  this  home,  or 
would  they  have  to  lose  their  home  and 
live  in  one  or  two  rented  rooms,  with  very 
little  food? 

Again,  the  bill,  as  you  will  note,  pro- 
vides 50  per  centum  per  month  to  be  paid 
to  an  injured  employee  where  total  per- 
manent disability  results;  that  that  total 
permanent  disability  is  confined  to  "total 
and  irrevocable  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes," 
the  "loss  of  both  feet  at  or  above  the 
ankles,"  "loss  of  both  hands  at  or  above 
the  wrists,"  the  "loss  of  one  hand  and  one 
foot,*'  "an  injury  to  the  spine  resulting  in 
permanent  and  complete  paralysis  of  the 
legs  or  arms,"  and  "an  injury  to  the 
skull  resulting  in  incurable  imbecility  or 
insanity." 

Tbey  are  the  only  cases  in  which  the  in- 
jured person  shall  be  paid  the  indemnity 
the  balance  of  his  days,  and  I  desire  to 
say  that  where  one  is  injured  in  any  such 
manner  his  days  are  shortened  thereby  and 
his  time  on  this  earth  is  very  near  an  end. 

Where  temporary  total  disability  results 
from  any  injury  there  shall  be  paid  50  per 
centum  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  in- 
jured employee  during  the  continuance  of 
such  temporary  total  disability,  but  if  you 
watch  this  part  closely  you  will  discover  a 
great  pitfall  in  it,  for  the  reason  that  if 
you  lose  a  limb  or  foot,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  ankle  and  knee  vou  may  be  able 
to  accept  employment  within  six  months, 
and  if  your  employer  offers  this  employ- 
ment you  will  be  comoelled  to  accept  it, 
in  which  case  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  under  the  compensation  bill 
would  be  cut  down,  and  perhaps  entirely 
diminished,  or  if  you  refused  to  accept  the 
employment  you  would  then  forfeit  your 
claim  to  the  monthly  payments  and  thus 
again  make  the  employer  the  winner. 

Another  objection  is :  Suppose  a  man 
should  lose  one  leg  at  or  above  the  ankle, 
this  is  classed  as  temporary  total  dis- 
ability and  he  should  be  paid  50  per  centum 
of  his  salary,  provided  he  was  not  earning 
over  $100  per  month,  for  sixty-six  months, 
provided  employment  is  not  offered  him 
bv  the  employer,  as  I  have  stated  just 
above.  Now  this  man  has  a  temporary 
total  disabilitv  and  you  will  note  he  has 
lost  a  leg.  Suppose  that  this  loss  should 
be  between  the  ankle  and  the  knee  and  he 
could  wear  an  artificial  lee,  and  is  again 
employed,  but  of  course  at  a  much  less 
salary  than  he  was  making  before  his  in- 


jury, after  several  months'  time,  and  he 
returns  to  work,  accepting  what  he  was 
compelled  to  take,  at  the  salary  the  em- 
ployer would  compel  him  to  accept,  and 
while  working  in  this  way,  and  through 
accident  and  the  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer he  should  lose  his  other  leg,  he 
would  not,  under  the  compensation  bill,  be 
entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  balance  of  his 
days,  but  the  employer  would  only  be  liable 
as  for  the  permanent  partial  disability  so 
far  as  the  subsequent  injury  is  concerned. 
He  might  only  be  earning,  under  the  sec- 
ond employment,  $50  per  month  and  thus 
he  would  receive  $25  per  month.  Read 
Section  24  of  the  bill,  second  paragraph, 
carefully. 

To  sum  up  the  act,  it  takes  from  the 
employee  the  protection  of  the  present  em- 
ployers' liability  act;  it  restricts  compen- 
sation far  below  a  just  compensation  and 
divides  the  payment  over  a  series  of  years; 
it  relieves  the  railroads  of  the  burden  of 
all  compensation  and  places  it  upon  the 
shippers  and  traveling  public.  The  act  re- 
lieves the  company  not  only  of  payment 
of  all  court  costs,  providing  for  adjusters 
who  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury;  it 
provides  for  the  selection  of  these  adjust- 
ers in  a  method  which  is  likely  to  secure 
appointees  more  favorable  to  the  corpora- 
tions than  the  employee ;  the  method  of 
compensation  is  complicated;  it  restricts 
the  employee,  but  not  the  employer  in  the 
selection  of  counsel  and  deprives  them  of 
their  constitutional  right  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  of  a  trial  by  jury. 

All  this  is  done  upon  the  prospect  that 
lawyers  who  represent  employees  in  such 
cases  are  "ambulance  chasers"  and  that 
this  act  will  decrease  the  volume  of  litiga- 
tion now  in  the  courts.  It  may  do  so, 
though  it  has  not  had  that  effect  in  other 
countries.  But  if  it  has  that  effect  here,  it 
will  be  by  adding  enormously  to  the  ad- 
vantages already  enjoyed  by  these  great 
combinations  of  capital  in  their  contests 
with  crippled  employees,  or  with  destitute 
wife  and  children,  when  the  employee  has 
been  taken  from  them  by  death  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  corporation. 

I  hardly  believe  the  act  would  be  con- 
stitutional, in  that  it  proposes  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  railroads  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  all  cases  where  the 
amount  in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20. 

It  is  true  the  act  provides  for  a  trial  by 
jury  if  exceptions  are  filed  to  the  report 
of  the  adjuster  and  a  written  demand  for 
a  jury  is  made,  but  this  is  practically  nulli- 
fied by  a  provision  that  the  findings  of  the 
adiuster  shall  be  received  as  prima  facie 
evidence  in  such  trial  before  the  jury;  that 
the  court  may  submit  special  interroga- 
tories and  that  the  trial  by  jury  is  waived 
if  this  demand   for  a  jury    is    not    made 
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within  five  days  after  the  adjuster  files  his 
report.  Of  this  filing,  the  employee,  who 
will  often  be  distant  from  the  court,  may 
fail  to  be  apprised. 

Quoting  again  from  the  editorial  in  the 
April  Conductor:  "The  old  device  always 
resorted  to  by  the  employing  companies  of 
sending  members  of  our  Order  out  among 
the  men  with  statements  of  the  value  or 
non-value  of  such  legislation,  is  being  re- 
sorted to  in  this  case  as  in  almost  every 
other  instance  of  legislation  that  is  con- 
sidered undesirable  by  the  employee," 
"Men  are  approached  by  agents  of  the 
company  with  what  purport  to  be  state- 
ments of  facts  that  careful  investigation 
would  prove  to  be  a  ver>'  considerable  dis- 
tance away  from  facts,  and  the  opinions 
of  such  employees  are  influenced  to  a  de- 
gree that  they  go  among  their  associates 
as  missionaries  propagating  these  state- 
ments under  the  belief  that  they  are  doing 
a  good  work  for  their  associates  in  un- 
covering the  undesirability  of  proposed 
legislation." 

I  do  not  know  just  exactly  who  the  au- 
thor of  the  editorial  is  striking  at,  but  I 
challenge  him  to  show  in  any  way  that  I 
am  working  as  an  agent  of,  or  in  any  ca- 
pacity for  any  railroad  company  to  oppose 
this  bill,  and  I  will  go  farther  and  chal- 
lenge him  to  show  that  any  member  of  At- 
lanta Division  180  is  thus  engaged,  and  I 
say  freely  that  the  entire  Division  is 
strongly  opposed  to  this  bill. 

I  now  state  emphatically  that  if  you 
trace  the  compensation  bill  to  its  fountain 
source,  you  will  find  it  is  the  work  of  the 
railroads,  and  if  they  deny  it  I  have  the 
written  proof  in  my  possession  and  I  will 
publish  the  whole  thing.  I  will  show  the 
unique,  underhanded  manner  in  which  they 
set  this  matter  afloat,  and  I  defy  the  rail- 
roads to  show  that  this  move  did  not 
originate  with  them,  right  on  the  heels  of 
the  passage  of  the  employers'  liabilitv  act 
of  1908,  in  order  to  kill  the  magnificent 
protection  it  affords  railway  employees.  I 
defy  them  to  disprove  they  had  a  commit- 
tee apoointed  to  frame  a  bill  long  before  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  defy  them 
to  disprove  that  that  committee  reported 
in  part  as  follows  (after  making  a  favor- 
able report)  :  "The  committee,  throut^h 
Its  secretary,  had  the  matter  reprinted 
WITHOUT  SHOWING  IT  TO  BE  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  RAILROAD  CLAIM 
AGENTS'  ASSOCIATION,  and  the  same 
has  been  given  very  general  distribution 
throughout  the  country.'' 

WHERE  IS  THE  OPPOSITION  ON 
THE  PART  OF  THE  RAILROADS? 

So  happy  over  their  dream  of  their  suc- 
cess in  the  passage  of  this  bill  are  they 
that  some  of  the  officials  could  not  help 
talking.     I  heard  an  official  of  one  of  the 


largest  trunk  lines  in  the  South  say: 
"Never  mind,  it  won't  be  long  before  the 
compensation  bill  is  passed  and  then  we 
will  have  them."  Another  official  of  still 
another  large  system  said:  "This  co'fnpen- 
sation  act  will  be  a  Godsend  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  I  guess  we  will  then  be  where 
we  can  dictate  to  the  men."  Another  of- 
ficial said:  "The  labor  unions  are  getting 
so  strong  we  cannot  control  them,  and  we 
must  do  something  to  break  them  up.  If 
we  can  get  the  compensation  bill  through 
we  will  have  them.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
the  labor  unions  will  fight  it,  and  if  they 
do,  and  we  can  manage  to  get  them  to 
fighting  among  themselves,  it  may  result 
in  a  destruction  of  the  unions  and  we  can 
then  manage  them." 

This,  my  brothers,  is  broad  enough  for 
you,  and  should  lead  us  into  a  friendly 
shoulder-to-shoulder  fight  on  the  compen- 
sation bill,  purely  upon  its  merits,  and 
avoiding  in  every  way  a  personal  attack  on 
any  brother  or  upon  any  body.  My  op- 
position to  this  bill  shall  not  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  attack  on  any  individual, 
whether  member  of  our  Order  or  not,  but 
I  shall  express  my  views  after  careful  study 
and  then  I  invite  you  to  investigate  for 
yourselves  to  see  whether  I  have  incor- 
rectly stated  anything.  If  your  views  are 
different  from  mine  it  will  be  all  right,  I 
will  not  say  your  statement  is  "false  and 
absurd,"  but  will  try  to  get  together  with 
you  and  thus  reach  a  conclusion. 

Our  president  has  endorsed  this  bill,  but, 
while  I  believe  his  endorsement  is  made  in 
good  faith,  I  think  he  should  receive  the 
support  of  all  Divisions;  as  it  is,  numer- 
ous Divisions  of  our  Order  are  opposing  it. 
Some  of  our  members  have  been  afraid  to 
wage  a  fight  for  fear  of  expulsion  from  our 
Order,  or  causing  their  Division  to  lose  its 
charter. 

There  is  absolutely  nothinq:  in  our  con- 
titution  and  statutes  that  could  in  any  way 
affect  any  member  of  this  organization,  or 
a  Division,  for  making  a  fight,  but  I  think 
the  proper  way  is  to  insist  upon  our  presi- 
dent presenting  the  matter  to  congress  in 
line  with  the  wish  of  the  men  as  a  unit,  and 
not  on  the  endorsement  of  perhaps  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  Divisions. 

This  bill  has  only  recentiv  been  floated 
among  the  membership  and  I  will  venture 
to  sav  that  not  five  per  cent  of  our  mem- 
bership can  explain  it;  not  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  doing  so,  after  careful  study, 
and  do  not  know  what  it  contains;  there- 
fore I  think  that  all  Divisions  should  come 
together  and  urge  our  president  to  request 
congress  to  delay  passage  until  the  next 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  all 
members  plenty  of  time  to  study  it  care- 
fully and  then  say  whether  thev  desire  the 
bill  or  not.  This  request  is  only  fair,  and 
if  the  bill  is  such  a  good  one  it  will  not 
hurt  to  delay  it  this  length  of  time. 
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On  March  26,  1912,  in  Washington,  the 
sub- judiciary  committee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  house,  heard  argu- 
ments on  this  bill,  and  it  is  strange  to  say 
that  while  such  urgent  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  bill  were  being  made,  and  condemn- 
ing the  present  law,  the  employers'  liab.lity 
act  of  1908,  that  at  the  same  time  and  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  city,  to-wit, 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Offutt  >yas  being  tried  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  loss  of  a  limb, 
and  the  following  article  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Times  the  next  day: 
"wins  suit  under  terms  of  new 
liability  act." 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  new  employers' 
liability  act,  which  was  applied  for  the  first 
time  in  the  local  courts,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Offutt  was  awarded  a  verdict  of  $9,000 
damages  in  her  suit  against  the  Washing- 
ton Terminal  company.  Mrs.  Offutt,  who 
was  employed  in  cleaning  the  passenger 
cars,  lost  a  leg  in  January,  1909,  while 
working  for  the  defendant  company.  The 
case  was  tried  before  Justice  Stafford  in 
circuit  court,  No.  1." 

I  think  this  a  fair  comparison  and  I  am 
quite  sure  this  woman  is  much  better  off, 
even  if  she  did  divide  with  the  "ambulance 
chasers,"  because  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
she  was  receiving  more  than  $oO  per  month, 
and  this,  under  the  compensation  bill, 
would  only  have  given  her,  for  sixty-six 
months,  $30  a  month,  or  a  sum  total,  add- 
ing the  long  drawn  out  payments  all  to- 
gether, of  $1,980. 

In  closing  I  am  going  to  ask  every  Divi- 
sion to  think  well  over  this  question,  and 
then  urge  you  to  request  our  president  to 
use  every  effort  in  his  power  to  delay  this 
bill  for  the  present  term  of  congress,  so 
that  every  member  may  have  time  to  study 
it  and  learn  the  rights  and  wrongs,  and 
then  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  for  its  passage  at 
the  next  congress. 

If  any  member  desires  to  write  to  me  di- 
rect, do  so,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
give  you  any  and  all  information  I  have 
and  am  capable  of  giving,  and  which  will 
bear  the  strictest  investigation,  as  a  true 
and  loyal  brother  of  twenty-one  years* 
standing  in  this  grand  old  Order  of  ours. 

W.    S.   COBURN, 

Chairman     Committee     on     Compensation 
Act,  Atlanta  Division  No.  180. 


Portland,  Me. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Kellogg's  letter  in  the 
March  Conductor,  will  say  that  in  the 
January  Conductor  and  also  in  the  Febru- 
ary Conductor  I  had  a  letter  which  will  il- 
lustrate to  any  brother  interested  the  stand 
I  take  and  the  reasons  therefor  without  my 
going  back  over  the  work.  The  January 
le'ter  was  an  effort  to  show  that  railroad 
labor   was   not   out   of  place   in   expecting 


reasonably  good  working  conditions,  and 
that  these  conditions  should  be  given  more 
or  less  consideration  by  the  officials,  and 
demanded  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  our 
railroad  labor  organizations. 

This  has  already  been  covered  in  passen- 
ger service  on  our  system  by  this  clause  in 
the  working  agreement:  "Reduction  in 
crews  or  increases  in  mileage  in  passenger 
service  will  not  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  offsetting  the  increase  in  wa^es." 

Whether  the  January  letter  failed  or  not 
of  its  purpose  is  for  the  brothers  to  decide. 

In  the  February  Conductor  I  took  ex- 
ceptions with  a  brother's  statements 
(please  refer  to  the  letter)  which  seemed 
to  have  full  sway  in  the  Conductor,  not 
only  in  his  but  in  many  of  the  letters  for 
some  time,  with  scarcely  a  word  of  pro- 
test from  any  one.  I  felt  that  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
matter  and  that  any  one  taking  exceptions 
would  naturally  create  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  fraternal  department  of  the 
Conductor.  I  also  felt  that  it  would  be 
better  for  anyone  taking  this  view  of  the 
matter  to  be  frank  and  stand  out,  even  if 
alone,  in  the  open  rather  than  hide  behind 
a  conglomeration  of  words. 

I  was  fishing  for,  and  expected,  a  con- 
vincing and  talented  reply,  and  stood  will- 
ing to  change  my  stand  if  convinced.  It 
seems  to  me  after  reading  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Kellogg  in  the  March  number  that  he  was 
put  out  Vith  me  personally,  and  more  in- 
tent on  knocking  than  on  convincing. 

In  the  statements  I  referred  to  in  the 
February  Conductor,  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  any  man  wearing  a  labor  union 
button  could  advance  conscientiously  such 
ideas  as  increased  work  and  responsibility 
and  fewer  employees  in  the  organ  of  that 
union  without  expecting  them  to  be  re- 
sented. It  is  possible  that  many  might  feel 
that  way,  but  would  it  not  be  better  in  that 
case  not  to  put  it  in  print  to  create  a  sen- 
timent for  an  ever-watchful  manager  to 
work  upon? 

I  think  you  will  find  the  men  who  feel 
this  way  among  the  class  who  are  so  high 
up  in  the  service  that  they  feel  secure  from 
any  of  the  disagreeable  part  of  it  them- 
selves; I  have  known  such  men,  even  the 
most  conservative  who  felt  themselves  se- 
cure, to  change  their  views  when  the  blow 
fell  on  them. 

Mr.  Kellogg  cannot  feel  hurt  if  I  use 
the  same  language  to  him  that  he  first  used 
to  me.  He  accuses  me  of  having  a  griev- 
ance and  trying  to  protect  a  soft  berth; 
this  to  the  brothers  in  the  freight  service 
who  have  weathered  the  link  and  pin  days 
and  freight  service  for  years  must  appear 
like  a  great  huge  joke  to  be  accused  by  a 
brother  of  trying  to  protect  a  soft  berth — 
in  this  case  a  night  freight,  one  night  out 
and  one  night  back  each  day  in  the  week. 
The  only  thing  there  was  to  protect  was 
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the  fact  that  it  was  regular  and  you  could 
use  your  time  off  duty  as  if  it  really  were 
your  own  time  and  not  feel  as  though  you 
were  tied  to  a  j)ost  subject  to  a  call.  In 
any  other  business,  if  you  retained  a  me- 
chanic subject  to  your  call  you  would  re- 
tain him  at  your  expense  and  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  mechanic.  As  to  the  griev- 
ance, I  was  only  speaking  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men  as  a  whole  and  not  for  my  own 
personal  conditions. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  discontent  in  every 
department  of  train  service  because  of  the 
removal  of  regular  trains,  not  only  on  our 
division,  but  on  the  whole  system,  which  is 
not  only  natural  but  right.  Mr.  Kellogg 
says  that  I  am  not  far-sighted,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  can  see  that  he  is  protecting 
his  own  soft  berth. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  my  welfare,  and  that  economy  was 
not  meant  to  be  practiced  at  the  expense  of 
labor.  I  made  no  statement  as  to  what 
division  should  have  the  business,  but  did 
say  we  have  no  agreement  whereby  we  can 
go  with  the  business,  which  was  said  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  brothers  on  other 
roads  to  the  need  of  having  some  such  pro- 
vision in  the  working  rules.  As  to  the 
mandate  of  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission, I  cannot  see  why  we  should  favor 
a  raise  in  rates  because  of  a  selfish  desire 
for  an  increase  in  wages  at  the  expense  of 
our  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  increased  rates,  and 
at  the  same  time  complain  at  the  high  cost 
of  living  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  this  complaining  might  block  a  pos- 
sible advance  in  wages  to  those  employed 
in  that  industry.  You  know,  and  I  know, 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  trouble  of 
today  is  the  result  of  greed  on  the  part  of 
wealth  for  more  wealth,  with  no  thought 
whatever  how  or  at  whose  expense  it  is 
gained.  The  railroad  magnates  have 
manipulated  stocks  up  or  down  as  best  an- 
swered their  purpose,  and  at  the  expense 
of  many  an  honest  man's  last  dollar,  and 
we  are  expected  to  throw  our  influence 
with  the  railroads  without  knowing  whether 
the  desired  legislation  is  right  or  wrong, 
for  the  reason  that  we  might  expect  to  get 
a  share  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  such 
legislation  in  the  shape  of  a  raise  in  wages. 
If  a  raise  in  wages  has  got  to  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  principles  of  fair  play  and 
square  dealing  which  the  railroad  labor  or- 
ganizations uphold,  I  think  we  had  better 
play  neutral. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  railroads 
looked  for  our  assistance  until  they  com- 
menced to  reap  a  harvest  as  a  result  of 
continued  manipulations  and  steals.  If  the 
purging  of  big  business  will  be  a  set-back 
to  business  the  same  as  a  disease  on  a  sys- 
tem is  a  set-back  to  the  health  of  that  per- 
son, the  sooner  we  purge  ourselves  the 
better. 


The  physician  will  purge  your  system 
and  possibly  perform  an  operation  which 
will  endanger  your  life,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  having  eventually  a  healthy 
patient.  When  big  business  will  purge 
itself,  and  we  can  feel  that  it  has  been 
honestly  done,  we  can  grasp  hands  and 
work  together.  As  it  is  now,  the  honest 
business  has  to  suffer  with  the  dishonest 
and  is  many  times  manipulated  against  its 
will  into  helping  to  hold  up  the  weak 
business. 

Since  I  started  this  letter  I  have  read 
"The  Three  Dreams,"  by  Hugh  Black,  in 
the  April  number  of  Everybody's,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  appropriate  to 
the  time.  The  picture  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  is  very  striking.  (Do  see  it.) 
Any  brother  reading  these  dreams  will 
probably  note  the  article  on  "Big  Business" 
and  the  "Bench"  which  is  running  for  a 
time  in  this  magazine. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  a  muck- 
raker,  but  we  must  admit  that  there  is  need 
of  a  purging. 

Mr.  Kellogg  says  that  changes  in  runs 
and  headquarters  have  been  going  on  ever 
since  railroads  started  and  undoubtedly 
will  prevail  as  long  as  railroads  exist,  and 
goes  on  to  speak  of  my  personal  comforts 
as  a  joke.  It  was  not  my  personal  com- 
fort I  wanted  safeguarded,  but  the  comfort 
of  my  home  and  the  homes  of  thousands 
of  brothers  in  the  freight  service,  espe- 
cially, who  feel  that  crews  should  not  be 
reduced  and  terminals  and  conditions 
changed  to  offset  a  so-called  raise  in  wages. 
This  is  being  very  closely  looked  after  in 
unions  where  machinery  has  come  in  to 
increase  the  output  and  lessen  the  number 
of  employees,  by  having  this  machinery 
work  to  some  extent  to  the  favor  of  the 
employee  as  well  as  the  employer  in  the 
way  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Kellogg  says  that  I  have  chanored 
and  that  he  has  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  rather  in  my  favor,  and  that  he 
should  go  over  his  arguments  and  proofs 
again,  and  from  other  viewpoints,  and  see 
if  he  still  retains  confidence  in  his 
arguments.  W.  L.  Thompson. 


Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Arkansas  City  became  a  well  known  town 
about  the  time  the  Oklahoma  strip  was 
opened  up.  it  being  situated  on  the  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  line.  It  became  better 
known  April  2,  when  the  city's  machines 
were  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  wide-awake  conductors  residing 
among  them,  and  when  the  polls  were 
closed  Brother  Jack  Reed,  four  times  dele- 
gate to  the  Grand  Division  meeting  from 
Division  245,  was  declared  our  mayor  by  a 
majority  of  524  votes,  or  more  votes  than 
any  mayor  ever  received  here. 

Immediately  following  this  climax  Divi- 
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sion  245  pulled  off  the  swellest  ball,  a  suc- 
cess is  just  mentioning  it.  We  were  hon- 
ored by  the  officials,  Superintendent  W.  K. 
Etter  and  Trainmaster  A.  A.  Gist.  We 
were  very  glad  and  surely  appreciated  their 
presence.  Compliments  are  due  the  com- 
mittee for  their  grand  success. 

I  am  bound  to  take  a  slight  exception 
to  "Flat  Wheel's"  April  letter;  in  fact,  I 
am  surprised  at  such  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  claims  to  look  back  twenty  years  and 
speak  about  the  age  limit  What  breaks 
men  down  ?  Is  it  sitting  in  a  big  easy  chair 
at  home?  I  should  say  not.  What  have 
we  been  after  all  these  years?  Money  and 
better  working  conditions.  And  then  to 
have  one  of  our  members  get  up  and  say 
it  almost  took  his  breath  to  hear  that  a 
brother  conductor  asked  to  have  his  train 
checked  for  him.  What  is  this  but  better 
working  conditions?  Why  take  the  re- 
sponsibility when  it  is  unnecessary?  Of 
course,  some  conductors  can  assume  more 
than  others.  Some  can  check  a  train  of 
eighty  cars,  walk  the  train's  length  three 
times  and  write  up  their  bills  in  thirty  min- 
utes— sometimes.  Taking  thirty-eight  feet 
as  an  average  car  length,  eighty  cars  would 
make  one  and  eight-elevenths  miles;  tak- 
ing the  average  man  walking  to  be  four 
miles  per  hour,  where  the  train  is  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  yard  or  office  the  con- 
ductor has  twenty-six  minutes  to  make 
this  walk  in  and  write  all  the  time — ^this 
leaves  him  four  minutes  to  do  the  rest  of 
the  work  in.  Of  course,  it  isn't  much,  it's 
like  getting  money  from  home.  What?  I 
do  not  doubt  that  when  the  conductors  get 
up  the  spirit  and  go  ahead  and  arrange  to 
have  themselves  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility there  will  only  be  a  few  who  will 
take  seals  for  their  own  convenience  and 
protection. 

We  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  checking  seals  last  December,  and  this 
also  relieves  us  of  answering  correspond- 
ence as  to  the  condition  of  seals.  And  I 
have  not  found  one  conductor  taking 
seals  for  his  own  protection.  Who?  Why, 
the  yard  clerk  checks  the  train  and  keeps 
a  record  of  the  seals  passing  all  terminals, 
and  furthermore  the  superintendent  is  not 
an  old  head,  while  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent is  an  old  O.  R.  C.  man  and  we 
are  proud  of  them,  and  they  have  not  as 
yet  treated  this  seal  business  as  a  joke. 

Sinned. 


Jackson,  Miss. 

Division  543  was  organized  to  care  for 
the  outside  boys,  those  who  had  their  Sun- 
day layover  in  Jackson  and  could  not  reach 
their  home  Divisions.  It  is  composed  of 
men  working  on  the  four  lines  running  into 
Jackson.  The  Little  "J,"  I.  C,  G.  &  S.  I. 
and  N.  O.  G.  N.  We  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  on  all  the  lines  except  the  N. 


O.  G.  N.,  where  we  reign  supreme,  having 
sole  jurisdiction  there;  and  I  think  for  the 
size  of  the  Division  we  have  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan membership  in  the  South.  When 
we  gather  on  Sunday,  about  every  known 
line  of  business  is  represented;  and  when 
the  boys  talk  "shop,'  it  embraces  every- 
thing from  the  latest  political  move  to  the 
latest  quotation  on  cotton  seed. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
Divisions  on  the  I.  C.  in  regard  to  the  hos- 
pital system  lateljr  inaugurated.  The  big- 
gest kick  I  have  is  that  we  are  allowed  no 
voice  in  the  choice  of  the  local  surgeon. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  chief  surgeon  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  best  man  available. 
But  is  he?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  "pull" 
does  its  work;  and  if  the  new  Mr.  Sur- 
geon with  his  pretty  diploma  makes  a  mis- 
take, providence  gets  the  blame  and  the 
Division  buys  the  flowers.  If  we  arc  going 
to  have  a  hospital  department,  and  we  pay 
for  it,  then  we  certainly  should  have  some 
"say"  in  the  choice  of  local  surgeon.  The 
men  living  in  a  community  are  in  a  better 
position  to  know  the  qualifications  of  an 
applicant  than  those  living  1,000  miles  away, 
and  the  men  most  mterested  should 
certainly  be  considered  in  making  the 
appointment. 

Our  fruit  and  vegetable  business  is  pick- 
ing up  and  making  a  few  nice  runs  for  the 
boys,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  monot- 
ony of  the  embargo  switching  occasioned 
by  the  high  water.  Ole  Miss. 


Winfield.  La. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  left  Divi- 
sion 419  still  forging  to  the  front,  as  the 
following  will  show.  Our  increase  was: 
By  initiation,  14;  transfer,  43.  We  lost  by 
suspension,  6;  transferred,  4;  which  leaves 
us  with  a  membership  of  169  good,  active 
members  and  a  healthy  treasury,  which  is 
most  encouraging. 

Business  has  not  been  as  good  as  usual 
through  this  section  the  past  six  months  on 
account  of  weather  conditions,  which  were 
most  unusual.  Unprecedented  rains  early 
in  the  fall,  with  the  unusually  early  freezes, 
ruined  what  was  thought  to  be  on<*^  the 
finest  cane  crops  this  section  had  raised  in 
years,  and  in  consequence  the  sugar  mills 
shut  down,  the  roads  reduced  their  crews 
and  many  brothers  who  had  come  into  this 
section  expecting  to  work  (and  would  have 
gotten  it  except  for  the  cane  crop  being 
ruined)  were  disappointed  and  had  to  go 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  plant- 
ers, roads  and  thousands  of  men  who  had 
figured  on  the  cane  rush  for  at  least  six 
months'  work.  "The  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men,  etc."  So  few  seem  to  take 
a  lesson  from  such  experiences,  thoueh» 
and  lay  by  a  few  good  hard  dollars  to  tide 
them  over  when  they  get  caught  in  such 
snags. 
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We  are  in  hopes  of  double  dailies  going 
on  shortly,  in  which  case  we  will  run  out 
of  Shreveport  again  and  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend meetings  sometimes  and  hope  then  to 
be  able  to  give  you  some  real  good  news, 
hot  off  the  bat.  R.  O.  Coorpender. 


They  Wonder  Why  a  Brakeman 
Learns  to  Swear 

BY   JACK    SCHNEIDER. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  lived  just  across 
a  small  pasture  from  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  I  used  to  hear  some  of  the  worst 
swearing  from  the  train  crews  while  mak- 
ing up  their  trains  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

One  night  in  particular  Fll  never  forget. 
It  was  a  fine  summer  evening  and  we  were 
all  sitting  out  on  the  porch,  mother  and 
father  visiting  with  a  widow  neighbor. 
My  brother  and  I  happened  to  be  at  home 
that  ideal  night,  even  though  the  water  was 
fine.  Time  was  passing  slowly  for  us.  Not 
so  the  brakeman  just  across  the  pasture, 
and  the  string  of  round  blue  oaths  that 
reached  us  shocked  even  me,  and  I  was 
pretty  well  posted  for  a  young  man  of  my 
age. 

Father  stopped  rocking,  mother  looked 
horrified,  and  even  the  widow  could  find 
nothing  to  say  to  break  the  silence.  Then 
mother  turned  to  we  boys  and  said,  very 
earnestly,  and  in  her  kindly  way,  "I  do 
hope  my  boys  will  never  so  far  degrade 
themselves  as  to  use  such  vile  language  as 
that."  Even  now  I  can  hear  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  and  see  her  pained  expression  as 
she  said  it,  and  her  words  have  come  back 
to  me  many,  many  times  since  then,  when 
things  don't  go  right. 

I  said  nothing  then,  but  my  brother  gave 
me  a  little  nudge,  and  I  knew  what  he 
meant.  I  thought  of  that  motherly  advice 
a  good  deal  that  night, — maybe  because  I 
had  nothing  else  to  fill  my  mind,  and 
maybe  because  I  had  an  idea  I'd  like  to  be 
a  brakeman. 

Later  on  I  became  a  brakeman,  and 
learned  nearly  all  the  language  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  but  without  any  credit  to  my- 
self, be  it  said.  Very  few  knew  how  well 
I  could  handle  it. 

On  my  way  to  the  yards  one  cold  winter 
morning,  to  go  out  on  my  run,  just  as  I 
turned  a  corner  a  good-looking,  happy  little 
man  came  out  of  a  gate  and  turned  my 
way.  With  a  cheery  "Good  morning"  he 
gave  a  little  step  and  a  half  to  get  into 
step  with  me,  and  we  walked  on  together. 
Now  I  spotted  him  for  a  gospel  man  right 
from  the  jump,  and  took  up  the  slack  in 
my  railroad  slang  in  a  hurry.  Inside  of 
two  blocks  he  had  my  name,  occupation, 
and  a  lot  more,  and  he  had  it  easy,  for  I 
could  not  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  give 
him  a  red-light-oil  story,  as  we  generally, 
do  when  a  stranger  is  looking  for  informa- 


tion. He  told  me  in  a  friendly  and  easy 
way  that  he  had  often  wondered  why  rail- 
road men  were  so  handy  with  profanity, 
and  gave  me  some  wholesome  advice,  which 
brought  back  to  my  mind  the  words  my 
mother  spoke  that  summer  evening  a  long 
time  ago. 

After  he  left  me  I  thought  over  it  all  the 
way  to  the  vard,  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  try  and  make  this  one  trip 
without  an  oath  of  any  kind. 

When  I  reached  the  caboose  the  fire  was 
out,  but  that  was  an  easy  job,  even  if  it 
was  the  other  brakeman's  work.  I 
whistled  cheerfully  while  I  started  the  fire, 
then  took  the  water  jug  and  ran  across  the 
yard  and  back,  still  happy.  Then  to  make 
it  stronger  I  filled  up  his  lamps,  coupled 
up  all  the  air,  and  just  before  leaving  time 
the  other  fellow  showed  up  and  said  his 
"wife  was  sick."  Poor  woman  must  have 
been  a  chronic  invalid. 

Time  to  leave  and  no  engine  in  sight.  I 
hung  around  the  head  end,  kicked  little 
holes  in  the  snow  to  pass  away  the  time, 
and  all  the  while  I  sang  and  whistled, 
happy  with  my  new  resolution.  After 
thirty  minutes  the  engine  came  and  I 
coupled  up,  but  when  I  tried  to  cut  in  the 
air  it  wouldn't  work,  the  angle  cock  was 
frozen  solid,  and  the  engine  just  from  the 
house.  I  used  a  hammer  to  turn  it  and 
broke  the  lever  off  short,  and  had  to  use 
a  pipe  wrench.  My  resolution  began  to 
wilt  with  the  heat  of  the  engineer's  temper, 
for  ours  was  a  way  freight,  with  a  state- 
wide reputation  for  drilling,  and  thirty 
minutes  late  for  a  starter. 

"Frosty,"  the  conductor,  came  on  a  run 
with  his  clearance  card,  and  told  "Ginger," 
the  engineer,  to  "pound  'em  on  the  back  to- 
day," for  he  wanted  to  get  home  in  time 
for  the  dance,  and  we  were  off. 

I  had  to  ride  on  top  inside  the  yard 
limits,  two  long  miles.  I  turned  my  back 
to  the  wind  and  began  to  sing  and  jig  to 
keep  warm.  After  the  first  mile  I  turned 
my  head  to  see  how  far  we  were  from  the 
overhead  bridge,  when  "Bing!"  I  caught 
the  tell-tale  ropes  right  on  the  cheek,  and 
the  knots  felt  like  steel  knives.  I  didn't 
turn  the  other  cheek,  even  if  I  did  think 
of  the  minister.  Nor  did  I  sing,  and  my 
lips  were  too  cold  to  whistle,  but  I  did  not 
swear.  I  did  climb  down  into  the  engine 
cab  before  I  ought  to,  but  I  had  made  only 
one  promise  that  day. 

Going  into  Swatsburg  "Ginger"  said: 
"Better  get  out  and  help  hold  'em ;  this  air 
don't  seem  to  work.  Are  you  sure  you  got 
*em  all  cut  in?"  I  was  sure  about  the  air, 
but  I  wondered  if  he  thought  it  was  easier 
for  me  to  hold  twenty  loads  by  hand  than 
for  him  to  turn  his  air  brake  lever  an 
inch  or  two  to  warm  up  the  brake  shoes. 
Of  course,  we  ran  by  the  switch,  and  I 
could  hear  "Ginger"  tell  the  fireman  some- 
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thing  about  "Holding  calves  with  a  rope," 
and  back  on  the  farm  was  where  I  be- 
longed. I  said  nothing — ^just  hummed 
away  on  a  new  song,  and  thought  of  the 
minister  near  some  warm  stove. 

We  picked  up  two  cars  here,  and  I  hur- 
ried with  my  pipe  wrench,  and  was  back 
ready  to  start  in  short  order.  But  even  so, 
"Frosty"  hit  my  resolution  hard  when  he 
said:  "Hurry  up,  there.  No  laying  oflF. 
I  want  to  get  to  Ranville  for  twenty-two. 
Get  that  switch  over  and  head  him  in.  No 
time  to  spare  on  that  meet." 

To  be  a  good  fellow  I  got  out  on  the 
pilot  going  into  Ranville,  and  ran  like  an 
Indian  to  get  the  switch  over,  but  missed 
it.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  "Ginger,"  but 
I  was  not  particularly  angry.  If  I  had 
been  a  kangaroo  I  could  not  have  made  it. 
"Ginger"  sajd  I  would  make  a  good  man 
behind  the  plow.  I  wonder  what  the  min- 
ister would  have  said  to  that  engineer  if 
he  had  been  in  my  place. 

At  Frenchtown,  our  next  stop,  "Old 
Whiskers,"  the  agent,  let  the  skid  slip  just 
as  we  had  a  barrel  of  oil  half  way  down, 
and  in  order  to  save  myself  I  had  to  fol- 
low the  barrel  and  roll  with  it.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  one  or  two  easy  words,  but 
didn't 

At  Richville  we  turned  the  cars  around 
for  the  boy  agent  to  get  the  even  numbers 
together,  and  have  a  car  of  company  coal 
nearer  the  stove,  to  save  him  a  few  steps 
in  his  trips  for  coal.  That  made  all  the 
crew  say  something,  but  me.  I  was  still 
game. 

At  Slinger  we  had  forty  bags  of  clover 
seed  to  load,  and  anybody  that  has  ever 
loaded  clover  seed  can  easily  understand 
why  so  many  brakemen  have  bow-legs. 
They  wouldn't  wonder  why  they  learn  to 
swear  if  they  could  have  seen  how  easy 
"Frosty''  had  some  important  business  in 
the  office,  and  the  hind  man  start  for  the 
caboose  to  get  ready  to  flag  a  passenger 
train  half  an  hour  away.  I  got  busy  men- 
tally and  physically,  but  not  verbally.  When 
I  came  to  the  thirty-seventh  bag  it  got 
caught  on  a  nail,  for  along  about  that  time 
one  end  of  the  bag  stays  pretty  close  to 
the  floor.  Before  I  could  flip  the  bag  over, 
hole  side  up,  there  was  a  good  sized  stream 
covering  the  premises,  with  a  velocity  that 
put  Niagara  in  the  shade.  When  clover 
seed  starts  to  get  out  of  a  hole  in  a  bag  it 
does  so  with  a  speed  that  gives  everything 
else  the  age  limit.  "Frosty"  returned  about 
that  time,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say, 
and  the  agent,  too,  but  his  every-day  song 
I  was  used  to.  But  it  went  down  hard  to 
listen  to  "Frosty"  after  the  long,  hard  drill. 
I  took  it  all  heroically,  without  saying  one 
bad  word  in  reply,  but  I  was  a  long  ways 
from  being  cold  when  I  left  that  town. 


At  Hartburg,  after  our  regular  two 
hours*  shunt,  loading  sulky  plows  and  cul- 
tivators, and  carrying  out  pianos,  I  caught 
the  caboose,  with  an  empty  feeling  below 
my  vest,  and  visions  of  home-made  sand- 
wiches and  pie  for  lunch.  But  my  visions 
soon  vanished,  for  some  "hobo"  had  been 
in  ahead  of  me.  He  did  the  vanishing  act 
to  my  lunch,  and  he  did  a  good  clean  job. 
I  put  the  pail  back  in  its  place.  I  did  not 
sing  or  whistle,  but  I  did  wish  I  had  asked 
that  gospel  man  to  make  just  one  trip  with 
me. 

I  didn't  say  much  when  we  had  to  re- 
rail  a  car  long  side  of  an  open  sewer  from 
the  cheese  factory.  I  was  not  singing  very 
loud,  to  be  sure. 

But  to  cap  the  climax,  just  before  we  got 
home,  and  a  short  time  ahead  of  No.  7,  the 
air  snapped  when  we  started  to  pull  out  I 
supposed,  of  course,  it  was  a  draft  iron 
gone,  or  a  broken  hose.  When  I  reached 
the  trouble,  fifteen  cars  back,  the  train  was 
just  parted,  that's  all.  I  could  see  nothing 
wrong,  so  I  asked  a  big  "rube"  who  stood 
close  by  if  he  cut  'em  in  two.  He  said, 
"No,  all  I  did  was  to  pull  on  that  little 
rod."  I  just  looked  at  him  for  a  full  min- 
ute, and  thought  over  every  turn  for  the 
bad  I  had  been  up  against  all  day,  and  I 
said  to  him,  "You  dear  little  cherub,  I 
would  like  to  land  you  one  with  a  big  soft 
boxing  glove,  one  made  by  myself,  like  the 
ones  I  used  to  make  at  home  when  a  boy." 
It  probably  didn't  soak  in,  for  he  was  not 
the  kind  to  tumble  to  anything  so  wicked  in 
this  short  life.  It  was  not  half  so  hard  to 
keep  from  swearing  as  it  had  been  earlier 
in  the  day. 

We  coupled  up  and  kept  ahead  of  the 
passenger  train,  reaching  home  about  an 
hour  late, — ^not  so  bad  after  the  day  we 
put  in. 

I  was  hungry  and  tired,  and  did  full  jus- 
tice to  the  supper  waiting,  and  by  the  time 
I  had  finished  eating  and  settled  down  for 
a  quiet  smoke,  I  could  laugh  over  my  ex- 
periences, and  have  laughed  over  them 
many  times  since,  but  I  could  truthfully 
say  I  had  made  one  trip  without  a  swear 
word  of  any  kind.  But  the  little  man  who 
preaches  the  gospel  never  knew  it. 

Instead  of  taking  "Ginger's"  advice  and 
going  back  to  the  plow,  I  stuck  to  it  and 
am  running  a  train  now,  while  the  old  fel- 
low back  home  with  the  blue  vocabulary  is 
still  braking. 

So,  boys,  it  can  be  done.  Swearing  does 
not  help  promotion,  and  it  is  only  a  habit, 
anyway.  But  I  believe  the  minister  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  know  a  few  freak  words  to  use  in  cases 
of  great  emergency,  to  save  a  blood  vessel 
from  bursting,  or  at  least  make  a  person 
feel  easier. 
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Chicago,  111. 

I  had  intended  that  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  as  a  protest  against  the  proposed 
Employers*  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law,  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing  attention  and  stimulating  discussion, 
which  I  hoped  would  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  question,  should  be  my  only 
effort  in  that  direction,  but  in  reading  the 
editorial  comments  in  the  same  number  of 
the  magazine  in  which  my  letter  appears,  I 
find  a  rather  severe  arraignment  of  the 
members  who  have  dared  to  express  an 
opinion  in  opposition  to  this  measure,  and 
one  would  gather  the  inference  from  this 
editorial  that  members  who  are  opposing 
the  proposition  are  all  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  employer.  This  in  my  case 
is  not  correct  and  does  me  an  injustice,  and 
there  are  other  misstatements  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  uncorrected,  will  convey  to 
our  readers  a  wrong  impression. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  necessary 
that  I  continue  my  efforts  for  the  purpose, 
if  possible,  of  correcting  the  mistakes.  My 
efforts  have  always  been  directed  toward 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  employee, 
keeping  in  mind  the  rights  of  the  employer, 
and  endeavoring  to  treat  them  as  fairly  as 
I  would  expect  them  to  treat  me,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  in  this  case  I  am  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  employee.  None  of 
the  official  force  of  our  company  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  action  I  have  taken 
in  this  matter,  and  I  have  had  a  misgiving 
as  to  whether  my  action  would  meet  with 
approval  or  not.  However,  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  right  to  take  the  stand  which  I  have, 
regardless  of  the  opinion  of  any  one,  for 
the  reason  that  the  question  is  one  of  vital 
interest  to  many  thousands  of  my  fellow 
employees,  as  well  as  myself. 

I  have  never  been  backward  in  calling 
the  attention  of  our  managing  officers  to 
an  unfair  condition  and  have  frequently 
taken  the  initiative  in  propositions  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow  employees. 

The  reference  which  I  made  in  my  for- 
mer letter  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  proposed  compensation 
law  for  taking  care  of  disability  by  sick- 
ness was  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
difference  between  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  proposed  new  law  and  those 
which  are  derived  from  our  relief  depart- 
ments, a  department  which  is  endangered 
very  much  by  this  law. 

The  editorial  in  criticising  the  relief  de- 
partment takes  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
as  an  example  and  undertakes  to  show  that 
the  company  has  in  the  twenty-six  years  of 
its  existence  only  contributed  $785,000  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  department.  This 
statement  is  unfair  and  misleading,  for  it 
only  takes  into  account  the  money  contrib- 
uted by  the  company  to  make  up  the  deficits 
in    the    funds    necessary    to    meet    current 


liabilities,  and  it  does  not  account  for  the 
money  contributed  by  the  company  out  of 
their  own  treasury,  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  department.  If  this  is  taken 
into  account  it  will  make  quite  a  different 
sum  total  of  funds  contributed  by  the  com- 
pany. For  the  purpose  of  making  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  amount  we  will  take  a 
figure  which  is  a  conservative  one  as  a 
yearly  expense  account  and  see  what  it 
amounts  to.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenney  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  the  effect 
that  it  amounted  to  better  than  $250,000  per 
year  and  that  for  last  year  it  was  $312,000. 
Fixing  the  average  at  $250,000  for  the 
twenty-six  years,  it  would  amount  to  a  sum 
total  of  $6,500,000;  and  add  to  that  the 
$785,000  contributed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  deficits,  and  we  have  $7,285,000, 
which  is  quite  a  large  sum  and  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  amount  accumulated  as 
surplus. 

I  want  to  state  here  that  it  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Pennsylvania  company  man- 
agement that  the  accumulated  surplus  be- 
longs to  the  contributing  members  and  it 
is  to  be  used  for  their  benefit,  either  to  ap- 
ply to  a  pension  fund  or  in  the  payment  of 
greater  benefits.  The  company  retains  pos- 
session of  this  fund  and  pays  4  per  cent  in- 
terest on  the  amount. 

I  doubt  very  much  the  statement  which 
is  made  to  the  effect  that  the  relief  depart- 
ment, by  its  existence,  has  saved  the  com- 
pany millions  of  dollars  in  being  pleaded 
as  a  bar  against  recovery.  This  is  only  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  large  sum  which  the  com- 
pany expends  in  support  of  the  relief,  I 
think  that  it  very  likely  overbalances  the 
amount  saved  in  that  manner,  and  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  numerous  cases  of 
recovery  through  legal  process,  this  state- 
ment, to  say  the  least,  seems  to  be  a  de- 
batable question. 

The  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  operate  their 
relief  separate  from  the  P.  R.  R.,  or  lines 
east.  The  department  west  was  established 
July  1,  1889.  We  have  as  a  surplus  a  small 
amount  over  a  million  dollars;  our  operat- 
ing expenses  are  at  present  about  $135,000 
per  year.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  sum 
total  of  the  amount  contributed  to  make 
up  deficits,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will  reach 
a  sum  almost  as  large  as  that  on  the  lines 
east,  taking  into  account  the  amounts  con- 
tributed for  operatinc:  expenses  for  the 
twenty-two  years  ending  July  1  last,  and 
fixing  the  average  yearly  expense  at  the 
conservative  figure  of  $120,000  per  year,  we 
have,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
other  contributions,  the  amount  of  $2,640,- 
000,  which  is  very  much  in  excess  of  our 
surplus. 

If  the  proposed  law  should  become  en- 
acted and  destroy  our  relief,  a  result  there 
is  great  danger  of,  it  would  work  a  great 
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hardship  to  many  thousands  of  our  aged 
employees,  and  as  it  has  by  many  years 
of  trial  demonstrated  its  worth,  and  as  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  and  supported  largely 
by  its  members  who  do  not  look  upon  it, 
and  never  have  claimed  that  it  is  a  char- 
itable institution,  and  they  want  it,  and  do 
not  want  any  legislation  which  will  inter- 
fere with  or  destroy  it. 

Leaving  the  relief  out  of  the  question,  I 
have  many  reasons  for  opposing  the  law,*- 
a  few  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  law  which  will 
curtail  my  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citi- 
zen. I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
any  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  foreign 
countries  when  each  one  which  we  adopt 
leads  us  nearer  to  the  conditions  of  com- 
plete servitude  and  poverty  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  those  countries. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  fixing  a  price  on 
the  life  or  limb  of  a  railway  employee  at  a 
less  figure  than  that  which  may  be  fixed 
for  any  other  citizen.  I  believe  that  if  an 
employing  company  is  at  fault  in  case  of 
death  or  disablement,  it  should  pay  as 
much  to  an  employee  as  it  is  compelled  to 
pay  to  a  patron  of  the  company. 

I  believe  that  we  should  receive  a  full 
recompense  for  our  services,  then  protect 
ourselves  against  unavoidable  accidents,  or, 
in  other  words,  accidents  for  which  the 
employing  company  cannot  be  held  tc- 
sponsible.  I  believe  that  instead  of  a  per- 
centage being  figured  upon  by  the  employer 
to  meet  expenses  created  under  this  com- 
pensation law,  that  this  percentage  should 
be  added  to  the  wages  of  the  employee  and 
they  assume  the  risk  of  unavoidable  acci- 
dents. I  believe,  however,  that  a  more 
strict  liability  law  with  a  greater  value 
placed  upon  life  or  disablement,  should  be 
enacted  and  that  when  an  employee  is  in- 
jured or  killed  by  fault  of  the  employer, 
the  employer  should  stand  the  expense  of 
damages.  This  would  lead  to  greater  ef- 
forts to  prevent  accidents,  and  the  greater 
amounts  being  collectible  would  lead  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  settle 
when  liability  is  shown.  The  employee 
would  thereby  receive  greater  benefits  and 
the  expense  and  delay  of  litigation  would 
to  a  great  extent  be  eliminated. 

I  believe  that  this  law,  if  enforced,  will 
cause  more  contention  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
payment  of  damage  claims  than  we  now 
have.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  imagine  that 
the  employer  will  pay  each  claim  under 
this  law  without  a  protest.  The  statement 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Carter,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Firemen,  before  the  com- 
mission at  Washington,  shows  from  data 
which  he  was  able  to  gather  in  England 
on  the  result  of  the  compensation  law  of 
that  country  that  the  law  has  increased 
rather   than   diminish    litigation,   and   that 


there  are  but  few  cases  settled  without  a 
contest,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  railway  organizations  there 
would  be  no  recovery  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

I  want  to  say  further,  on  the  question 
of  the  effect  this  law  will  have,  as  to  the 
attitude  the  employer  will  assume  toward 
the  employee.  If  this  law  becomes  effect- 
ive there  will  no  longer  be  a  feeling  of  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  an  employer  toward 
a  partially  disabled  employee  after  the  law 
has  been  complied  with.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean. I  will  state  that  the  com- 
pany by  which  I  am  employed  has  always 
made  places  for  maimed  employees,  con- 
sideration being  given  to  qualifications  and 
the  physical  ability  of  the  crippled  em- 
ployee to  perform  the  duties.  As  an  in- 
stance, we  have,  it  is  safe  to  say,  on  the 
Northwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  a  dozen  men  who  have  lost  a 
leg  or  a  foot,  who  are  filling  the  position 
of  train  baggageman,  and  in  one  instance 
a  former  conductor,  who  lost  a  leg  by  an 
accident,  for  which  the  company  could  not 
be  held  blamable,  is  now  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  station  baggageman.  In  all  of 
these  positions  the  men  are  able  to  earn 
fair  wages  and  perform  the  duties.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  employers  are  compelled 
to  pay  under  this  law  a  stipulated  amount, 
they  will  not  feel  that  they  are  under  any 
further  obligations  to  the  partially  dis- 
abled employee  and  will  so  state  to  him. 
The  enforcement  of  an  obnoxious  and  ex- 
pensive law  will  destroy  all  fellow  feeling 
which  may  exist  between  the  employer  and 
employee  and  the  answer  to  a  man  of  this 
kind,  when  applying  for  employment,  will 
be  to  the  effect  that  they  have  paid  all  the 
money  and  conformed  to  all  the  obligations 
to  the  disabled  man,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
and  that  they  can  do  nothing  further  for 
him.  What  is  then  to  become  of  your  dis- 
abled employee? 

I  object  to  the  law  for  the  reason  that  it 
treats  the  employee  as  though  he  were  an 
irresponsible  person  who  must  be  placed 
under  a  guardianship  and  have  the  allot- 
ment of  compensation  handed  out  to  him 
in  installments  of  barely  enough  to  keep 
him  from  want,  which,  after  they  cease, 
will  leave  him  without  anything,  to  become 
an  object  of  public  charity  or  an  inmate 
of  some  of  the  institutions  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  organizations. 

I  do  not  like  the  law  for  the  reason  that 
it  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  employee  who  has  a 
just  claim  for  damages  and  prevents  him 
from  collecting  the  amount  he  is  equitably 
entitled  to  under  our  present  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  allowance  to  the  em- 
plovee  who  has  no  just  claim. 

Evidently  actuated  by  a  jealous  feeling, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  employees  who  are  not  so 
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well  provided  for  as  are  those  who  are 
working  under  the  higher  standard  of  con- 
ditions maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania 
company  and  a  few  other  lines,  to  want  to 
tear  down  this  higher  standard.  This  pol- 
icy is  wrong  and  it  appears  to  me  the  bet- 
ter policy  would  be  to  undertake  to  build 
to,  rather  than  to  tear  down,  and  to  leave 
us  the  opportunity  of  making  further  im- 
provement where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

There  has  always  been  a  fight  on  the 
part  of  the  insurance  interests  against  our 
relief  department,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  *o  the  contrary  I  can  reach 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  proposed 
liability  and  compensation  law  had  its  in- 
ception with  those  interests,  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  possible,  of  destroying  our  reljef 
departments,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  designs  it  was  necessary  to  interest 
the  employees,  and  to  do  this  they  natu- 
rally selected  that  class  who  are  most  easily 
influenced  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  take 
up  anjrthing  which  seems  to  be  a  fight  on 
the  employing  companies.  This,  however, 
is  only  personal  opinion.  I  am  of  the  fur- 
ther opinion  that  if  the  employees  are 
given  time  to  become  educated  as  to  what 
this  law  means  for  them,  and  if  they  then 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  settle 
this  question  by  a  vote,  that  the  proposi- 
tion would  surely  lose. 

Will  say  in  conclusion  that  we  are  hav- 
ing accidents  every  day  and  will  have  them 
as  long  as  we  have  railways,  which  no 
man  can  anticipate,  and  it  seems  that  the 
fair  way  to  handle  the  cases  where  the  em- 
ployer is  blameable  is  to  at  first  insist  upon 
a  recompense  for  services  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  risk  and  then  provide  for  ourselves 
means  for  taking  care  of  cases  of  disable- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  policy  of  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing  is  wrong,  and 
if  a  success  is  made  of  the  attempt  to  pass 
a  law  which  accomplishes  this,  it  surely 
will  revert  to  the  detriment  of  the 
employee. 

In  the  comments  wihch  I  have  read  on 
this  proposed  law,  attention  is  frequently 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  is  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  by  President 
Taft.  I  want  to  say  that  in  view  of  an 
approaching  election  it  would  be  foolish- 
ness for  him  not  to  endorse  it  after  having 
been  induced  to  believe  that  the  million  or 
more  voters  who  are  interested  in  the 
proposition  want  it.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  a  mistake. 

The  fact  that  this  proposition  is  to  be 
classed  as  a  tentative  law  is  evidence  that 
the  framers  and  sponsors  are  not  sure  of 
their  ground  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  apparent  benefits  are  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  experiment,  and  am  of  the  fur- 
ther opinion  that  if  the  same  efforts  which 
have  been  put  forth  in  the  ii?terest  of  this 
proposition  should  be  put  forth   in   other 


directions  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
without  jeopardizing  any  of  the  good  fea- 
tures which  we  now  have  and  without  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  employee  to  relin- 
quish any  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

O.  Irvin. 


Memphis,  Tenn, 

Brothers  A.  C.  Henry,  G.  A.  Christy  and 
J.  H.  Anderson  are  three  conductors  who 
believe  in  living  up  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Order  and  their  obligations  to  their  fellow 
men.  We  are  glad  we  have  at  least  this 
many  brothers  who  show  their  generosity 
and  charity  in  a  substantial  manner.  A 
case  of  need  brought  to  their  attention  is 
acted  on  ri^ht  now  and  not  tomorrow. 
Memphis  Division  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
the  class  of  its  membership  such  as  the 
above  named  brothers. 

Business  has  been  dull  the  past  month 
on  account  of  high  water.  Trains  on  both 
the  I.  C.  and  Y.  &  M.  V.  were  detoured.  A 
great  deal  of  suffering  was  caused  in  the 
Delta  country  and  the  crops  arc  all  late. 
The  old  saying  that  it  never  rains,  but 
pours,  is  proven  in  this  instance. 

Several  brothers  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  out  this  year  and  1912  has  not 
treated  us  as  well  as  former  years.  We 
hope  they  will  all  find  better  positions  than 
those  they  lost. 

The  barefooted  brigade  ought  to  be  well 
pleased  at  our  new  schedule  on  the  Y.  &  M. 
V.  It  didn't  cost  them  anything,  and  so 
far  they  have  all  made  more  than  a  year's 
dues  in  the  "best  order"  would  have  cost 
them,  including  the  general  committee  as- 
sessment. They  are  in  no  immediate  dan- 
ger of  needing  any  treatment  for  their 
nerve,  even  if  the  company  does  assess 
them  50  cents  per  month  for  hospital  fees. 

Brother  W.  S.  Hasford  of  Division  543, 
though  not  in  active  service,  is  an  O.  R.  C. 
conductor  of  the  right  kind.  During  the 
recent  session  of  the  legislature  at  jack- 
son,  Miss.,  he  put  the  O.  R.  C.  on  the  map 
and  was  a  valuable  ally  to  the  other  orders 
seeking  legislative  relief.  Division  543  has 
as  fine  a  body  of  men  on  her  roster  as  any 
in  the  land,  but  none  are  the  peers  of 
Brother  Hasford. 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Waller  and  her  loyal  little 
band  of  workers  in  Chickasaw  Division 
195,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  deserve  the  praise 
and  assistance  of  all  loyal  conductors  in 
their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  do  good.  No 
case  of  charity  is  unheeded  when  they  are 
notified;  and  if  they  do  not  get  credit  in 
this  world  for  their  good  deeds,  they  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they 
will  wear  a  crown  at  the  end. 

Brother  C.  M.  Yard,  general  chairman 
of  the  Y.  &  M.  v.,  has  been  busy  the  past 
two  weeks  sending  out  copies  of  our  new 
schedule  to  members  on  the  line.  The  sec- 
retary has  mailed  several  brothers  copies 
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at  their  request,  but  the  supply  is  about  ex- 
hausted now  and  wc  will  be  unable  to  fur- 
nish any  more. 

New  members  are  crming  in  right  along. 
Better  get  in  the  banc!  wagon,  you  non-air 
boys,  and  take  a  ride  with  us. 

V.  R.  Byrd. 


Joliet,  111. 

Division  377  is  not  dead;  we  have  only 
been  in  a  trance,  and  are  now  coming  out 
of  it  in  better  shape  than  when  we  were 
first  stricken.  We  have  started  the  new 
year  by  initiating  four  new  members  into 
the  Order  at  our  first  meeting;  we  are 
bringing  them  in  one  by  one  and  expect  to 
increase  our  membership  to  100  strong  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  waking  up 
and  brushing  off  the  dust  of  the  past,  and 
we  expect  to  have  one  of  the  liveliest  Divi- 
sions in  the  country.  Business  has  been 
good  on  our  little  E.  J.  &  E.  all  winter; 
we  have  at  present  105  train  crews  work- 
ing, and  all  are  making  better  than  every 
day. 

Some  call  our  little  E.  J.  &  E.  a  "pump- 
kin vine"  and  others  a  "cow  path,"  but  if 
you  wish  to  see  a  good  big-little  road  that 
does  the  business  without  any  fuss,  come 
and  see  us.  We  are  handling  6,000  to  7,000 
cars  daily  through  our  yards  at  Joliet  and 
about  the  same  number  through  our  vards 
at  Gary,  Tnd.  The  Boomer  of  877. 


Jamaica,  L.  I. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  brothers  that  in  physical  examina- 
tions a  field  test  would  be  better  than  in  a 
car  as  now. 

Another  thing:  Why  should  they  hold  a 
conductor  equally  responsible  with  an  en- 
gineer in  running  past  a  station  that  is  a 
regular  stop  when  he  is  busy  getting  trans- 
portation? Of  course,  on  roads  where 
stations  are  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour 
apart  he  could  be  on  the  lookout;  but  on 
roads  where  stations  are  two  or  three  min- 
utes apart  he  has  got  to  neglect  one  or  the 
other. 

I  see  there  is  still  some  talk  about  the 
Grand  Division  being  too  large  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  district  representation.  I,  for 
one — and  there  are  a  great  many  this  way — 
do  not  believe  in  it.  To  hear  some  brothers 
talk  you  would  think  they  bore  the  whole 
expense  of  the  Grand  Division.  It  is  true 
there  are  a  lot  of  delegates  who  never  say 
a  word  in  Grand  Division,  but  then  it  is 
not  the  one  who  is  doing  the  most  talking 
at  every  opportunity  who  knows  it  all ;  it  is 
those  who  go  about  it  in  a  quiet  way  who 
do  the  most  good. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  our  head- 
quarters should  be  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  it  may  take  time,  but  will  come  in  time. 

M.   B.  JlRDINSTON. 


St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Just  a  line  in  regard  to  the  article  I  read 
written  by  Brother  A.  B.  Garretson  in  the 
December  Conductor,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  "personal  damage  lawyer  fattened 
on  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  sum."  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  through  the 
mill,  and  have  found  out  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  employe  to  settle  with  a  rail- 
road company  without  the  aid  of  a  lawyer. 
I  tried  for  one  year  to  settle  with  a  com- 
pany for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  found  it  im- 
possible. When  I  at  length  gave  my  case 
to  W.  L.  Keefe  and  Samuel  A.  Anderson 
of  St.  PauU  Minn.,  they  successfully 
handled  it  for  me  from  the  district  court 
to  the  United  States  supreme  court  for  40 
per  cent  of  the  sum. 

Wm.  Owens,  Div.  347. 


Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

The  year  1912  has  brought  sadness  and 
sorrow  to  the  members  of  Division  No.  52. 
Brothers  D.  B.  Owen,  Peter  Monaghan  and 
J.  M.  Hoffman  have  met  the  grim  reaper 
and  accompanied  him  to  their  last  reward. 
Brother  Hoffman  for  a  number  of  years 
was  passenger  trainmaster  on  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Erie  railroad.  He 
possessed  the  best  qualifications  of  char- 
acter and  manhood  that  could  possibly  be 
assembled  in  human  disposition.;  his  ster- 
ling qualities  and  sound  judgment  had  en- 
deared him  to  all,  employees  and  officials 
alike.  His  funeral  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Neversink  Division  No.  52, 
assisted  by  officers  and  members  of  Divi- 
sion 490.  We  would  not  forget  those  fam- 
ilies who  have  been  cast  into  the  valley  of 
sorrow.  To  those  homes  which  have  been 
invaded  by  the  monster  death  we  extend 
our  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 

M.  F.  Wynn. 


Canton,  O. 

Canton  Division  No.  521  had  a  very 
prosperous  year  in  1911. 

We  have  had  in  the  past  month  sorrow 
in  our  midst.  Brother  Stofer  dropped  dead 
April  21.  Our  utmost  sympathy  is  with 
his  family.  Brother  McDonald  mashed  his 
foot  April  19.  We  hope  it  will  not  cripple 
him,  and  if  so,  we  will  do  our  best  to  help 
him. 

We  have  now  thirty-two  members,  with 
only  five  or  six  that  are  not  in  the  Divi- 
sion who  are  eligible  in  our  vicinity,  and 
expect  to  have  them  with  us  in  the  next 
six  months.  Our  chief  conductor.  Brother 
Arnold,  is  a  faithful  member,  working  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Order  at  every 
turn  he  makes;  Brother  Bailey,  our  secre- 
tary, works  with  diligence;  that  shows  that 
our  two  most  prominent  members  hold  of- 
fices where  the  welfare  of  our  Division 
will  be  attended  to  with  prompt  action  on 
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their  part.  We  have  a  few  members  who, 
if  they  would  only  come  to  meetings,  would 
find  that  we  are  not  slow  and  not  behind 
the  times,  either,  but  an  up-to-date  Divi- 
sion, willing  to  learn  more  and  have  good 
times  with  the  rest  of  the  members  if  they 
would  only  come  and  help  us  to  enjoy  the 
meetings.  Do  not  come  only  to  get 
initiated  and  sign  for  your  policy,  but  be 
an  energetic  member  and  faithful  to  your 
obligation.  Help  us  to  make  Canton  Divi- 
sion one  of  the  liveliest  on  the  map  for  its 
size.     Success  to  all  other  Divisions. 

W.  J.  Porter. 


The  Problem  of  Unemployment 

The  great  world  problem  of  today  is  the* 
problem  of  unemployment.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  human  beings  are  hun- 
gry because  of  enforced  idleness;  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  more  are  ever 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  because  their 
wages  are  insufficient  to  provide  proper 
food  for  themselves  and  families. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  are 
languishing  in  prison  cells,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  are  made  criminals  every 
year  by  the  terrible  fact  of  unemployment. 
And  thousands  of  women  in  every  large 
city  in  this  land,  eking  out  a  miserable  and 
shameful  existence,  can  attribute  their 
downfall  to  the  same  terrible  fact. 

The  fact  of  unemployment  is  the  darkest 
cloud  upon  the  horizon  of  every  govern- 
ment in  the  world  today.  The  fact  is  in- 
controvertible;  it  does  not  need  to  be 
stated.  It  is  painfully  evident  to  every 
one.  The  ominous  presence  of  this  army 
of  unemployed  men  and  women  makes  so 
precarious  the  jobs  of  the  workers  that 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed are  forced  to  accept  wholly  inade- 
quate and  sometimes  starvation  wages.  As 
a  consequence,  strikes  are  incessant;  lock- 
outs are  of  daily  occurrence,  riots  are  com- 
mon, and  martial  law  sometimes  is  re- 
sorted to. 

In  England  the  government  is  stirred  to 
its  very  depths  by  the  great  coal  miners' 
grike,  and  parliament  is  seriously  con- 
?"dering  the  passage  of  a  "minimum  wage 
law."  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  speedy  awak- 
ening of  the  common  people,  the  prospect 
would  indeed  be  dismal.  People  are  be- 
ginning to  think,  and  in  this  fact  there  is 
hope.  Just  now  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  here  is  the  first  thing  my  eyes  fell 
r  pon : 

"Kansas  City,  April  11 — A  proposition  to 
hLve  the  state  of  Missouri  engage  in  vari- 
ous commercial  industries  to  the  extent  of 
Mroviding  commercial  opportunity  for  work 
^  or  all  its  unemployed  men  at  all  times  is 
^he  content  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution,  petitions  for  the  sub- 
mission of  which  to  the  voters  at  the  gen- 


eral election  in  November  arc  being  cir- 
culated in  Kansas  City.  The  Right  to 
Work  League,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  is  pushing  the  movement 

Two  petitions  have  already  been  sent  in 
from  Kansas  City.  Elmer  Munger,  secre- 
tary of  the  Brotherhood  Welfare  associa- 
tion, of  which  James  Eades  How,  "the  mil- 
lionaire hobo,"  is  president,  is  also  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  Right  to  Work  League. 
His  headquarters  are  at  123  West  Sixth 
street. 

The  proposed  revised  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 4,  Article  2,  of  the  state  constitution, 
would  read  as  follows: 

That  all  constitutional  government  is  in- 
tended to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people ;  that  all  persons  have  a  natural 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  opportunity  to 
employ  their  labor  in  producing  wealth 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains  of  their 
own  industry. 

That  to  give  security  to  these  things  is 
the  principal  office  of  government,  and  that 
when  government  does  not  confer  this  se- 
curity it  fails  of  its  chief  design.  In  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  people  to  employ 
their  own  labor,  the  state  shall  establish 
and  conduct  such  farms,  factories,  work 
shops,  public  works  or  other  means  of  em- 
ployment as  may  be  necessary  to  give  em- 
ployment to  every  person  applying  there- 
for. The  legislature  shall  enact  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this 
provision  into  full  force  and  effect." 

"This  is  a  non-political  move,"  said  Mr. 
Munger,  "and  it  simply  is  intended  to  re- 
lieve permanently  the  distress  of  unem- 
ployed men,  of  whom  there  are  now  five 
thousand  in  Kansas  City.  The  Right  to 
Work  League  has  chosen  Missouri  as  the 
first  state  in  which  to  wage  a  campaign, 
with  the  expectation  of  making  it  national 
if  it  succeeds  here.  While  the  idea  is  social- 
istic in  nature,  it  is  not  fostered  by,  nor 
does  it  advocate  the  principles  of,  the  social- 
ist party. 

"It  is  distinctly  a  movement  to  relieve 
the  unemployed  and  provide  opportunity 
for  work  for  everybody,  and  is  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise or  for  the  state  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  private  business." 

One  fails  to  see  the  necessity  for  Mr. 
Munger  apologizing  for  the  idea  being 
socialistic,  democratistic  or  republicanistic, 
so  long  as  the  idea  itself  is  good.  What 
we  want  is  results. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  people  de- 
feating this  measure  for  universal  employ- 
ment. It  can  never  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  working  people  to  have  an  army  of  idle 
men  waiting  to  take  their  places.  More- 
over, idle  men  must  be  fed  and  clothed, 
however  poorly,  and  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding for  them  must  in  the  final  analysis 
be  borne  by  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  employed.    No  wealth  is  ever 
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produced  except  by  labor;  and  so  while 
Rockefeller,  Morgan  and  their  kind  may 
give  large  sums  to  charity,  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  money  thus  given  repre- 
sents but  an  insignificant  part  of  that  which 
has  previously  been  withheld  from  the 
workers.  There  is  no  sidestepping  this  ar- 
gument; let  the  workers  cease  to  produce 
and  the  so-called  captains  of  mdustry 
would  be  absolutely  powerless.  Every  rail- 
road, every  mill,  every  mine,  every  indus- 
try of  every  kind  could  be  effectually  closed 
in  a  single  day  if  the  workers  saw  fit  to 
cease  working.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
use  of  the  executive  ability  of  which  the 
masters  are  so  fond  of  boasting?  Of  what 
use  their  plans  if  no  one  would  execute 
then?  Just  now  San  Francisco  is  prepar- 
ing for  a  great  world's  fair;  no  work  has 
as  yet  been  done,  but  the  plans  have  been 
made,  but  what  would  these  plans  avail  if 
the  actual  workers  refused  to  carry  them 
into  effect? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  common  laborer 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  man  with  or- 
ganizing ability,  inasmuch  as  one  is  of  no 
purpose  without  the  other.  Of  course, 
some  will  take  exceptions  to  this  and  go 
into  details  concerning  the  comparative 
usefulness  of  the  common  laborer  and  the 
engineer  who  plans  the  construction  of  a 
subway  or  a  great  bridge,  or  the  architect 
who  works  out  in  advance  the  details  of 
construction  of  a  great  skyscraper.  But  I 
still  maintain  that  one  is  quite  as  useful 
as  the  other,  and  that  if  the  laborers  were 
so  organized  that  they  could  quit  as  one 
man  the  plans  of  the  masters  would  come 
to  naught. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the 
workers  and  the  masters:  The  masters 
command  and  the  workers  obey,  hence  the 
masters  must  be  responsible  for  existing: 
conditions.  Just  now  we '  arc  receiving 
news  of  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  marine 
history  of  the  world,  the  wreck  of  the 
great  steamship  Titanic.  In  this  case -the 
masters  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  lives  in  that  they  failed  to 
provide  sufficient  lifeboats  to  take  off  the 
people  aboard.  Probably  every  man  con- 
nected with  the  ship  knew  the  circum- 
stances thoroughly.  We  will  suppose  they 
did  and  that  half  the  ship's  crew  refused 
to  take  her  out  until  sufficient  lifeboats  had 
been  provided  to  accommodate  the  entire 
list.  What  do  you  suppose  would  have 
been  the  result?  Why,  every  one  knows 
what  the  result  would  have  been  without 
supposing  anything  about  it.  The  masters 
would  simply  have  provided  other  men  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  refused  to  go 
out  or  else  have  sent  it  out  short-handed 
and  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  or 
probably  worse.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppose  the  entire  crew  refused  to  sail  un- 
til these  much  needed  boats  were  supplied 
and  that  all  workers  refused  to  take  their 


places;  then  the  boats  would  have  been 
furnished  and  one  of  the  greatest  disasters 
in  the  history  of  the  world  would  have 
been  averted.  But  in  the  present  unorgan- 
ized condition  of  the  workers  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  take  any  such  action  as 
is  here  supposed,  consequently  I  say  the 
masters  must  be  held  responsible. 

But  I  digress;  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  the  problem  of  unemplo)rment.  This 
problem  must  be  solved  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  No  possible 
good  can  result  from  men  being  forced  into 
idleness.  I  fail  utterly  to  understand  why 
anyone  should  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  work.  Just  now  San  Francisco  has  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  idle  men,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  world's 
fair  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  be 
held  here  in  1915,  and  idle  men  from  all 
over  the  country  flocked  here  under  the 
impression  that  work  had  actually  started. 

Now  note  the  result.  Many  of  these  men 
have  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  been 
rendered  penniless.  Destitute,  many  of 
them  have  become  desperate,  and  as  a  re- 
sult an  inordinate  wave  of  crime  is  sweep- 
ing San  Francisco.  For  this  condition 
there  is  but  one  remedy;  some  plan  for 
universal  employment.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  problem  is  one  for  the  nation  and 
not  for  any  individual  state.  I  fail  to  see 
how  any  state  could  afford  to  employ  all 
the  surplus  men  of  the  country.  That  the 
problem  could  be  solved  by  the  national 
government  goes  without  saying.  This 
could  be  done  by  the  government  engaging 
in  all  kinds  of  industries  just  as  the  state 
of  Missouri  proposes  to  do. 

M.  L.  Haworth. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  O.  R.  C. 
for  a  number  of  years  and  you  have  so  far 
not  seen  my  name  in  the  Conductor  except 
once,  and  that  was  in  1885,  when  I  made 
my  report  as  deputy  grand  chief  conductor 
about  installing  a  Division  of  the  Order 
at  Keyser,  W.  Va.  I  have  read  with  inter- 
est what  has  been  written  relative  to  the 
farm,  the  Home,  the  pension  for  the  old 
conductor,  and  being  one  of  the  "old  ones" 
am  interested.  I  do  not  need  any  farm  in 
mine,  nor  do  I  desire  a  Home  as  outlined, 
and  if  the  pension  plan  was  to  be  carried 
out  it  would  be  the  means  of  eliminatincr 
me  from  participating  in  its  benefits,  as  I 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  assessments 
until  I  could  derive  benefits.  There  are 
comparatively  few  who  realize  what  the 
old  member  has  done  for  our  organization. 
I  had  been  a  member  but  a  short  time 
when  I  attended  the  Grand  Division  meet- 
ing at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1884,  and  on  my 
return  to  my  run  I  was  regarded  as  an 
agitator  and  soon  was  hunting  another 
position.     I  lost  out  from  three  different 
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positions  on  account  of  my  belonging  to 
the  O.  R.  C. 

Again  I  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Grand  Division  practically  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, as  my  Division  had  not  the  money 
to  pay  me.  They  paid  me  $35  for  attend- 
ing the  meeting  at  Boston  in  1884.  I  paid 
all  expenses  when  I  went  to  New  Orleans 
in  1887,  as  my  Division  had  but  twenty- 
seven  members  and  59  cents  in  the  treas- 
ury. I  also  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Grand  Division  held  in  Toronto,  1888,  Den- 
ver, 1899,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1890.  I 
paid  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  from  my 
own  pocket  for  time  lost  and  expenses  in- 
curred. The  Division  I  refer  to  is  one  of 
OUT  strongest,  and  where  I  had  such  a  fight 
to  keep  the  Division  up  they  now  have  two 
Divisions  with  more  than  400  members,  I 
am  infonncd. 

It  now  costs  me  $61  per  year  to  belong 
to  the  Order.  This  includes  carrying  $3,000 
insurance.  The  old  conductor  is  naturally 
working  for  a  small  salary  because  you  sel- 


dom find  him  in  service.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  what  I,  as  an  old  conductor,  think 
could  be  done  for  that  class.  When  a 
brother  has  been  a  member,  say^  for  thirty 
consecutive  years,  make  him  a  life  member 
—that  is,  arrange  to  relieve  him  from  all 
grand  and  local  dues,  also  from  all  assess- 
ments unless  he  still  be  in  service,  then  re- 
quire him  to  pay  committee  assessments. 
Again,  if  you  cannot  give  him  a  paid-up 
policy  in  our  M.  B.  D.,  arrange  to  pay  him 
during  the  month  of  January  in  each  year 
from  the  relief  fund  such  an  amount  as 
would  pay  his  insurance  for  that  year. 
This  plan,  I  think,  would  be  of  more  direct 
benefit  to  the  old  member  than  any  pro- 
posed, for  then  he  would  have  to  violate 
his  obligation  to  lose  his  membership.  My 
membership  in  the  Order  I  value  above 
all  except  family,  but  with  the  cost  of  hold- 
ing said  membership  increasing  as  it  has 
been  doing,  the  future  looks  dark. 

C.  771. 


The  O.  R.  C. 


What  binds  fraternal  ties 

And  ftiakes  the  home  a  dream? 
In  this  the  secret  lies: 

Of  all  immortal  theme, 
Behold  what  hast  thou  got 

To  prove  thy  worth  to  be, 
A  policy  that  I  have  sought 

In  the  O.  R.  C. 

It  matters  not  what  ere  betides 

The  cares  of  mothers  dear, 
It  is  protection  that  thus  divides 

The  cause  for  hopeless  fear. 
While  we  are  far  a.vay  from  home, 

Our  mind  from  care  is  free, 
To  think  that  you  are  not  alone, 

With  protection  in  the  O.  R.  C. 


For  the  moment  pause,  dear  brother, 

And  think  of  those  we  leave  behind- 
A  dependent  sister  or  a  mother — 

Of  these  we  speak  in  kind. 
Beware!  Have  you  prepared  for  time 

When  you  no  more  shall  be, 
And  the  loved  ones  left  behind 

To  be  cared  for  by  the  O.  R.  C? 

Yes,  brother,  I  have  thought  of  that, 

My  dues  ase  promptly  paid. 
And  know  well  nigh  where  I  am  at 

Should  I  to  rest  be  laid. 
How  grand  and  noble  is  this  life. 

Where  one  and  all  can  see 
How  necessity  deals  with  strife 

Through  the  O.  R.  C. 


Fraternity,  how  precious  is  thy  word, 

Let  Friendship  everywhere  abound; 
Charity  breaks  the  vital  chords 

Where  poverty  is  fotind. 
Therefore  let  us  call  to  Him  above 

To  perpetuate  the  letters  thr^e, 
And  bind  us  in  Fraternal  Love 

Through  the  O.  R.  C. 

Charles  Moeller. 
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Liability  for  Injury  to  Passenger  Through 
Negligent  Commanding  of  Conductor. 

Action  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injuries  suffered  by  plaintiff  through  de- 
fendant's negligence  as  the  result  of  falling 
from  a  freight  car  in  a  rapidly  moving 
train,  in  which  car  plaintiff  was  riding  as 
a  passenger  in  charge  of  stock,  which  was 
being  transported  therein.  There  was  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff,  and  from  judgment  on 
such  verdict  the  defendant  appeals. 

The  court  said:  On  the  trial  it  was 
shown,  beyond  question,  that  plaintiff,  who 
was  by  defendant's  consent  and  under  a 
proper  contract,  riding  in  a  freight  car  in 
which  he  had  some  stock  which  he  was 
bringing  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Bloom- 
field,  in  this  state,  on  defendant's  line  of 
road,  fell  out  of  the  open  door  of  the  car 
while  the  train  was  running  at  the  rate 
of  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  was 
severely  injured.  The  negligence  of  de- 
fendant, as  alleged  in  the  plaintiff's  peti- 
tion, was  twofold,  consisting,  first,  in  the 
running  of  the  train  at  an  extraordinary 
high  rate  of  speed ;  and,  ^second,  of  the 
wrongful  act  of  the  conductor,  who,  while 
the  train  was  running  at  this  speed,  called 
to  the  plaintiff  from  the  top  cf  the  car, 
through  the  open  door,  demanding  that  the 
plaintiff  produce  and  show  the  contract  of 
shipment  entitling  him  to  transportation  on 
the  train,  as  a  result  of  which  plaintiff,  at- 
tempting to  hand  such  contract  of  ship- 
ment to  the  conductor,  and  without  negli- 
gence on  his  part,  was  thrown  forward 
through  the  open  door  by  a  lurching  of 
the  train.  The  defendant  denied  the  al- 
legations of  negligence  on  his  part.  There 
is  no  contention  for  appellant  that  the  trial 
court  made  any  erroneous  rulings  as  to 
the  admission  of  evidence,  or  committed 
any  errors  in  the  giving  or  refusal  of  in- 
structions; the  only  errors  assigned  being 
the  overruling  of  defendant's  motion  for  a 
directed  verdict,  and  the  overruling  of  its 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that 


the  verdict  was  not  sustained  by  sufficient 
evidence,  and  was  contrary  to  law. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  record  justifying 
a  finding  in  plaintiff's  favor  on  the  allega- 
tion of  negligence  in  operating  the  train 
at  an  extraordinary  high  rate  of  speed.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  issue 
was  submitted  to  the  jury;  for  the  instruc- 
tions are  not  embodied  in  the  record.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  only  al- 
legation of  negligence  considered  by  the 
jury  was  that  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
conductor  in  calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to 
produce  and  hand  up  for  inspection  his 
contract  of  shipment  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  render  his  attempt  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  dangerous. 

With  reference  to  this  issue,  there  was 
evidence  tending  to  show  that,  while  the 
train  was  in  rapid  motion,  as  above  indi- 
cated, the  conductor  came  forward  on  the 
top  of  the  train  to  the  car  in  which  plain- 
tiff was  riding,  and  in  which,  by  his  con- 
tract, he  was  entitled  to  ride,  and  lying 
down  on  the  top  of  the  car,  so  that  he 
could  look  in  from  above  through  the  open 
door,  saw  plaintiff  and  one  McCracken  sit- 
ting about  the  middle  of  the  car.  and  in 
front  of  the  door,  eating  breakfast;  that 
the  conductor  asked  the  plaintiff  for  his 
contract,  and  that  plaintiff  rose  to  a  stand- 
ing position,  took  his  contract  of  shipment 
from  his  pocket,  and,  reaching  up  to  give 
it  to  the  conductor,  was  thrown  forward 
through  the  door  by  a  lurch  of  the  car. 
The  explanation  given  by  the  conductor, 
as  a  witness,  for  addressing  plaintiff  at  this 
time  was  that  he  had  been  advised  by  a 
brakeman,  after  the  last  preceding  stop, 
that  some  one  was  riding  with  plaintiff  in 
the  car,  and  he  testified  that  he  asked  plain- 
tiff, not  for  his  contract,  but  whether  the 
other  person  had  a  ticket;  and  he  further 
testified  that  he  did  not  wait  until  the  next 
stopping  of  the  train  to  make  the  inquiry, 
because  it  was  a  fast  train,  making  few 
stops   and   persons    riding    without    right 
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would  refuse  to  pay  when  fare  was  de- 
manded of  them  at  a  stopping  place.  The 
jury  would  have  been  justified,  however, 
in  finding  that  McCracken  had  paid  his 
fare,  too,  and  been  allowed  to  ride  in  this 
car  by  the  conductor  in  charge  of  the  train 
from  Denver  to  Akron,  where  another 
conductor  (the  one  who  testified  as  a  wit- 
ness) took  charge  of  the  train;  and  that  a 
brakeman  on  the  train  after  it  left  Akron, 
and  before  the  last  stop  preceding  the  ac- 
cident, was  aware  of  McCracken's  pres- 
ence in  the  car  with  plaintiff.  Indeed,  one 
witness  testified  that  the  conductor  in 
question  spoke  to  both  plaintiff  and  Mc- 
Cracken at  Akron,  with  the  reasonable 
implication  that  the  conductor  knew  that 
both  of  them  were  being  transported.  In 
short,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
there  was  any  such  emergency  in  regard  to 
the  transportation  of  McCracken  as  to  jus- 
tify the  conductor  in  demanding  some  evi- 
dence of  his  right  to  ride  at  the  time  and 
place  when,  according  to  the  conductor's 
testimony,  such  demand  was  made.  The 
jury  would  also  have  been  sustained  by 
plaintiff's  testimony  in  finding  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  conductor  was  for  plaintiff's 
contract  of  transportation,  and  had  no  ref- 
erence to  McCracken's  presence  in  the  car. 
So  that  the  question  ultimately  at  this  point 
is  whether  there  was  any  reasonable  jus- 
tification for  the  act  of  the  conductor  in 
requiring  the  plaintiff  to  hand  out  his  con- 
tract, through  an  open  door  of  the  car, 
when  the  train  was  running  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  with  the  usual  jerking  and  sway- 
ing incident  to  the  moving  of  a  freight 
train.  We  are  satisfied  that,  under  the  evi- 
dence, the  jury  might  properly  find  that 
the  requirement  of  the  conductor  was  rea- 
sonable ;  and  that  the  attempt  of  the  plain- 
tiff to  comply  with  it  exposed  him  to  a 
hazard  from  which  the  accfdent  proxi- 
mately resulted. 

The  conductor  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  caring  for  the  safety  of  passengers  on 
the  train,  and  is  authorized  to  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  overthern.  If, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  authority  within  the 
scope  of  his  duty,  he  fails  to  take  proper 
care  as  to  their  safety,  the  carrier  is  liable. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  de- 
fendant's negligence  is  that  as  to  the  con- 
tributory negligence  of  plaintiff.  It  is 
without  doubt  true  that  if  the  plaintiff,  of 
his  own  volition,  had  attempted  to  reach 
out  of  the  open  door  of  the  car  for  some 
purpose,  and  due  to  a  lurch  of  the  train, 
such  as  freight  trains  operated  at  high 
speed  are  subject  to,  had  fallen  out,  the  de- 
fendant would  not  have  been  liable.  But 
plaintiff  was  under  an  obligation  as  a  pas- 
senger on  the  train  to  respect  the  au- 
thority and  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  conductor  within  the  scope  of  his 
business,   and    in    doing    so    he   was   not 


necessarily  negligent,  although  a  com- 
pliance with  such  directions  was  to  some 
extent  hazardous.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
justified  in  relying  on  the  judgment  of  the 
conductor,  and  in  doing  so  he  cannot  be 
said,  as  matter  of  law,  to  have  been 
negligent. 

Witnesses  for  the  defendant  testified  that 
they  noticed  the  smell  of  liquor  on  plain- 
tiff's breath  after  he  was  injured,  and  that 
there  was  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  the  pos- 
session of  plaintiff  or  McCracken  in  the 
car  before  plaintiff  was  thrown  out;  but 
plaintiff,  as  a  witness,  denied  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  excess  in  drinking,  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  went  to  him  im- 
mediately after  the  accident  denied  that  he 
noticed  any  smell  of  liquor.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  record  justifying  the  conclusion, 
as  matter  of  law,  that  plamtiff  was  to  any 
degree  intoxicated  or  disqualified  from 
exercising  reasonable  care  for  his  own 
safety. 

It  is  argued  by  counsel  that  there  were 
boards  nailed  in  the  car,  from  door  to 
door,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  ani- 
mals, and  plaintiff,  by  taking  hold  of  one 
of  these  crossboards,  might  have  steadied 
himself  in  reaching  up  toward  the  con-, 
ductor,  so  as  to  obviate  any  danger  of  be- 
ing thrown  out.  But  plainly  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, plaintiff  exercised  reasonable  care 
to  avoid  the  danger  incident  to  the  act 
which  the  conductor  called  upon  him  to 
perform. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  error  in  refusing  to  direct  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  or  in  refusing  to  grant  a 
new  trial. 

The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  conductor  was 
negligent  under  the  circumstances  in  ask- 
ing to  see  the  contract  and  whether  he  did 
ask  to  see  the  contract  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  make  his  demand  negligent 
was  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  the  jury 
having  decided  these  facts  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  their  determination  could  not  be 
ihterfered  with. 

Newman  vs.  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co. 
(la.),  134  N.  W.  Rep.  585. 


ALLEN  VS.  CHICAGO,  ST.  P.,  M.  &  O. 

RY.  CO. 
(Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota.    November 

24,  1911.) 

Appeal  from  district  court,  Ramsey 
county;  William  Louis  Kellv,  judge. 

Action  by  Richard  A.  Allen  against  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
Railway  company.  From  an  order  denying 
judgment  notwithstanding  the  verdict  or  a 
new  trial,  defendant  appeals.  Reversed,  and 
judgment  ordered  for  defendant. 

Lewis,  J.     Action    to    recover    damages 
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for  the  alleged  unlawful  ejection  of  the 
plaintiff  from  defendant's  train  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Mendota,  in  this  state,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1910.  Plaintiff  recovered  a  verdict 
of  $300,  which  was  reduced  by  the  trial 
court  to  $150,  and  the  defendant  appealed 
from  an  order  denying  its  alternative  mo- 
tion for  judgment  notwithstanding  the  ver- 
dict or  for  a  new  trial. 

Savage  is  a  station  on  defendant's  road 
eighteen  and  one-half  miles  distant  from 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  plaintiff  testified 
that  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1910,  desiring 
to  go  to  St.  Paul,  he  asked  the  agent,  who 
was  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  bag- 
gage car,  if  he  had  time  to  get  a  ticket,  and 
the  conductor,  who  was  standing  in  the 
baggage  car  door,  said  that  he  did  not, 
and  told  him  to  get  on  the  train,  as  he  was 
going  to  shut  the  vestibule;  that  he  then 
got  on  the  train,  and  it  immediately  pulled 
out.  He  said  the  conductor  and  agent  were 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  ticket  office 
when  he  got  there.  He  further  stated  on 
cross-examination  that  his  parents  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  Savage,  and  that  he  had 
been  at  work  there,  and  had  bought  tickets 
from  that  point  to  St.  Paul ;  that  the  train 
was  about  ready  to  pull  out  when  he  ar- 
rived; that  he  knew  the  agent  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  express  and  baggage,  and 
was  engaged  with  the  express  when  he  ar- 
rived, and  that  no  one  was  in  the  ticket  of- 
fice. He  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  train 
come  in  when  he  was  two  blocks  away,  and 
that  he  ran  to  the  depot,  and  was  there  only 
half  a  moment  or  so  before  the  train 
started.  When  the  conductor  came  through 
to  take  up  the  tickets,  the  plaintiff  tendered 
him  37  cents  as  the  regular  fare  from  Sav- 
.  age  to  St  Paul.  The  conductor  advised 
him  that  10  cents  in  addition  to  the  regular 
charge  was  required,  because  he  did  not 
have  a  ticket,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
amount  as  sufficient  for  the  fare  to  St. 
Paul,  and  stated  that  35  cents  paid  his  fare 
to  Mendota,  with  a  refundment  of  10  cents, 
and  gave  plaintiff  a  refunding  receipt  for 
10  cents  and  tendered  him  back  2  cents. 
The  plaintiff  rode  as  far  as  Mendota,  and 
then,  on  demand  of  the  conductor,  left  the 
train  and  walked  from  Mendota  to  Ft. 
Snelling,  the  distance  of  one  and  one-half 
miles,  at  which  point  the  street  car  line 
connected  with  St.  Paul. 

(1)  1.  The  train  was  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive at  3:27  p.  m.,  and  the  station  house 
was  open  for  the  sale  of  tickets  during  the 
entire  day.  Savage  was  a  small  station,  and 
presumably  the  business  was  not  sufficient 
to  require  the  presence  of  a  ticket  agent  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  selling  tickets.  It 
is  not  an  unreasonable  regulation  to  re- 


quire the  ticket  agent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  selling  tickets  and  also  to  handle  the 
baggage  and  express.  Passengers  should 
have  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase tickets,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  require  the  agent  at  such  a  station  to 
remain  in  the  ticket  office  up  to  the  last 
moment  before  the  departure  of  trains. 
His  duties  at  that  time  required  his  pres- 
ence elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  claim  that 
plaintiff  would  not  have  secured  a  tidcet, 
had  he  applied  within  a  reasonable  time  be- 
fore the  train  was  ready  to  depart  The 
fact  that  the  agent  told  him  there  was  time 
.  to  get  a  ticket,  and  the  conductor  immedi- 
ately informed  him  there  was  not  time,  did 
not  relieve  the  plaintiff  from  the  result  of 
his  own  carelessness  in  being  late.  The 
agent  showed  a  disposition  to  accommodate 
him,  but  the  conductor  was  in  charge  of 
the  train,  and  there  is  no  claim  that  it 
started  before  the  scheduled  time.  Defend- 
ant was  not  required,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  hold  the  train  until  plaintiff 
could  secure  a  ticket  The  evidence  was 
conclusive  that  the  defendant  afforded 
plaintiff  the  usual  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  a  ticket,  and  that  his 
failure  to  do  so  was  due  to  his  own  care- 
lessness. State  vs.  Hungerford,  39  Minn. 
6,  38  N.  W.  628.  See,  also,  Reed  vs.  Great 
N.  Ry.  Co.,  76  Minn.  163,  78  N.  W.  974. 

(2)  2.  That  passengers  shall  purchase 
tickets  is  a  reasonable,  if  not  a  necessary, 
method  in  conducting  the  business  of  pas- 
senger transportation,  and  the  rule  of  the 
company  that  passengers  shall  pay  10  cents 
extra  with  a  subsequent  refundment  when 
cash  is  tendered  instead  of  a  ticket,  seems 
to  us  a  perfectly  reasonable  regulation.  It 
is  not  a  scheme  to  exact  a  higher  rate  from 
those  who  do  not  purchase  tickets.  If  for 
any  reason  it,  is  not  possible  or  convenient 
to-  purchase  a  ticket,  the  additional  require- 
ment that  a  passenger  pay  the  additional  10 
cents  with  the  right  of  refundment,  is  not 
such  a  burden  as  to  make  the  rule  unrea- 
sonable. The  enforcement  of  such  a  rule 
has  the  tendency  to  educate  the  traveling 
public  to  purchase  tickets,  and  in  any  event 
they  suffer  only  the  inconvenience  of  pre- 
senting the  receipt  at  any  ticket  office  to  re- 
ceive the  money. 

We  do  not  consider  the  rule  in  violation 
of  Chapter  97,  Laws  1907  (Rev.  LawsSupp. 
1909,  §§  2007—1,  2007—2),  which  fixes  the 
maximum  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  by  railroads  at  2  cents  per  mile. 
Reese  vs.  Penn.  Ry.  Co.,  131  Pa.  422,  19 
Atl.  72,  6  L.  R.  A.  529,  17  Am,  St  Rep.  818. 

Reversed,  and  judgment  ordered  for  dt- 
iendsint^Northwestern  Reporter. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Collingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him   to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Sioux  City,  la. 

Editor  Forum — No.  13  southbound  due 
to  leave  A  7 :30  p.  m. ;  No.  18  northbound 
due  into  A  8  p.  m.;  both  second  class 
trains,  and  No.  18  is  superior  train  by  di- 
rection. No.  13  gets  order  No.  1  at  A 
reading,  "No.  13  will  meet  No.  18  at  E." 
Receives  order  No.  2  at  C  reading,  "No. 
13  will  meet  1st  No.  18  at  D  instead  of  E." 
Can  No.  13  proceed  to  E  for  2nd  No.  18? 

Member  232. 

Answer— In  such  a  case  No.  13  may 
properly  go  to  E  for  2nd  No.  18  on  the 
rights  conferred  under  the  first  order, 
which  mentioned  No.  18  by  its  schedule 
number  alone  and  therefore  included  all 
sections.  To  safeguard  this.  Rule  218  re- 
quires that  the  first  order  must  be  deliv- 
ered to  all  sections  of  No.  18. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Editor  Forum — Engine  1018  is  working 
between  C  and  D  with  right  over  all  trains. 
C  is  end  of  double  track  and  a  register 
station.  Order  No.  10  is  issued  as  follows: 
"Eng.  1074  run  extra  A  to  D  and  meet 
Work  Extra  1018  at  C."  C  is  end  of 
double  track.  When  Extra  1074  arrives 
at  C  at  5:10  p.  m.  it  finds  that  the  work 
extra  has  registered  into  C  at  1:10  p.  m. 
and  3:40  p.  m.  What  shall  Extra  1074  do? 
Its  order  was  complete  at  4:50  p.  m. 

C.  R.  A.,  Div.  395. 

Answer — Engine  1018  working  between 
C  and  D  with  right  over  all  trains  does  not 
permit  of  any  train  entering  those  limits 
until  the  order  is  annulled,  and  as  this 
order  must  be  delivered  to  all  trains  the 
making  a  meeting  point  with  Extra  1074  at 
C  was  not  necessary.  In  such  a  case 
Extra  1074  cannot  enter  the  limits  until 
the  work  order  and  the  meeting  point  are 
annulled.  In  a  case  like  the  above,  except- 
ing that  the  work  extra  does  not  hold  right 


over  all  trains,  Extra  1074  would  be  re- 
quired to  actually  meet  the  work  extra  at 
C  before  it  could  proceed.  The  register- 
ing of  the  work  extra  into  a  station  is  not 
sufficient  to  fulfill  a  "meet"  order. 


Fairview,  Okla. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  your  under- 
standing of*  Standard  Rule  221,  which  re- 
quires that  a  fixed  signal  must  be  used  at 
each  train  order  office  which  shall  indi- 
cate stop  when  there  is  an  operator  on 
duty,  except  when  changed  to  proceed  to 
permit  a  train  to  pass.  The  rule  states  in 
part  that  the  signal  must  be  fastened  at 
proceed  only  when  there  is  no  operator  on 
duty.  During  all  hours  of  day  and  night 
when  any  station  train  order  signal  is 
fastened  at  proceed  position  for  both  direc- 
tions by  day  and  in  addition  the  light  shows 
proceed  at  night  it  indicates  that  no  oper- 
ator is  on  duty  and  train  and  enginemen 
will  be  governed  accordingly. 

Rule  221a  states  that  enginemen  in 
approaching  a  telegraph  station  after 
whistling  for  station  if  signal  can  be  seen 
will  sound  four  short  blasts  of  whistle  for 
proceed  signal  and  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  same  by  two  short  blasts  and  pro- 
ceed unless  required  to  stop  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  proceed  is  not  received  train 
must  come  to  a  stop  and  not  proceed  with- 
out a  clearance  card.  If  signal  is  at  pro- 
ceed when  engineman  comes  in  sight  of  it 
he  will  not  whistle  for  proceed,  but  must 
stop  and  get  a  clearance.  Operator  in 
changing  the  position  from  stop  to  pro- 
ceed should  do  so  only  when  the  move- 
ment can  be  seen  by  the  engineman.  If  en- 
gineman fails  to  see  the  movement  of  arm 
or  light  he  must  stop  and  get  a  clearance. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
two  rules.  Suppose  the  operator's  hours 
are  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  a  train  ap- 
proaches a  'station  at  2  p.  m.  and  engine- 
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man  finds  both  order  boards  fastened  at 
proceed  for  both  directions.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  get  a  clearance  card? 

Div.  338. 

Answer — My  understanding  is  that  when 
the  operator  is  absent  during  office  hours 
he  must  get  permission  from  the  dispatcher 
to  be  absent  and  must  also  fasten  both  sig- 
nals at  proceed.  When  both  signals  are 
fastened  at  proceed  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night  under  your  rules  it  clearly  indicates 
that  no  operator  is  on  duty  and  trains  may 
proceed  without  a  clearance.  Should  only 
one  signal  be  fastened  at  proceed  a  clear- 
ance would  be  required,  under  Rule  221a. 

Your  rules  are  not  exactly  like  the 
Standard  Code  Rule  221  covering  the  same 
point.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Standard 
Rule  which  requires  that  the  engineman 
must  see  the  signal  changed  to  proceed. 

Rule  221  fixes  the  indication  for  "no 
operator  on  duty"  (when  both  signals  are 
fastened  at  proceed),  and  Rule  221a  covers 
a  case  where  only  one  signal  is  at  proceed 
when  engineman  comes  in  sight  of  it.  At 
least,  such  is  my  understanding  of  the  two 
rules,  which  are,  of  course,  intended  to 
work  together  in  harmony. 


Hattiesburs,  Mass. 

Editor  Forum — No.  22  is  scheduled  from 
A  to  Z,  but  in  order  to  give  the  train  an 
early  start  the  dispatcher  runs  the  train 
extra  from  A  to  D.  An  extra  in  the  op- 
posite direction  was  started  from  H  to  B, 
expecting  that  the  extra  would  meet  No. 
22  at  E  or  F,  but  the  southbound  extra 
made  better  time  than  expected  and  dis- 
patcher found  that  he  could  get  the  train 
beyond  D  for  Extra  60  (No.  22*s  train) 
and  gave  the  following  order:  "Extra  60 
north  has  right  over  Extra  42  south,  but 
will  wait  at  C  until  9  a.  m.  for  Extra  42 
south."  Northbound  trains  are  superior 
by  direction,  and  because  of  this  a  great 
many  think  that  the  order  is  improper  and 
unnecessary  because  of  the  words  "Extra 
60  north  has  right."  They  claim  that  the 
order  should  have  simply  directed  the  extra 
to  wait  at  C  until  9  a.  m.  for  Extra  42. 

O.  H.  R.,  Div.  424. 

Answer — There  is  no  superiority  be- 
tween extra  trains  except  by  train  order. 


That  is  to  say,  an  extra  train  does  not  have 
to  protect  against  opposing  extra  trains  un- 
less directed  to  do  so  by  train  order.  The 
fact  that  the  time-table  makes  trains  north 
superior  to  trains  of  the  same  class  mov- 
ing south  does  not  affect  extra  trains,  ex- 
cept that  a  southbound  extra  must  take 
siding  at  the  meeting  point  with  a  north- 
bound extra.  This  for  the  reason  that 
extra  trains  have  no  class  and  superiority 
of  direction  is  confined  to  regular  trains. 
The  order  was  entirely  proper  and  neces- 
sary. An  order  directing  Extra  60  to  wait 
at  C  until  9  a.  m.  for  Extra  42  does  not 
make  Extra  60  superior  to  Extra  42,  and 
therefore  does  not  furnish  proper  protec- 
tion between  the  trains. 


Moose  Jaw.  Sask. 

Editor  Forum— No.  53  is  scheduled  from 
A  to  Z.  It  leaves  A  on  time,  and  when  it 
arrives  at  D  it  receives  order  No.  10  read- 
ing, "Eng.  138  run  as  1st  No.  53  E  to  L; 
following  sections  change  numbers  accord- 
ingly." Does  No.  53  on  arriving  at  E  re- 
quire an  order  to  run  as  2nd  No.  53? 

Div.  393. 

Answer — The  order  quoted  is  the  (5) 
example  of  Form  F  for  sections,  except 
that  Eng.  138  was  not  directed  to  display 
signals  as  required  by  that  example,  but 
it  is  probable  that  your  road  permits  the 
use  of  the  example  quoted,  as  it  clearly  in- 
dicates that  signals  must  be  displayed  for 
the  following  sections.  The  words,  "fol- 
lowing sections  change  numbers  accord- 
ingly," are  authority  for  No.  53  to  run  as 
2nd  No.  53  from  E  to  L. 


Smithville,  Tex. 

Editor  Forum — The  conductor  reports  to 
the  dispatcher  for  orders  at  11 :45  p.  m. 
March  29  for  a  train  due  to  leave  initial 
station  at  12:05  a.  m.  March  30.  Can  the 
dispatcher  clear  this  train  on  a  clearance 
card  dated  March  29?  In  other  words,  can 
dispatcher  issue  a  clearance  card  for  a 
train  which  is  not  yet  alive?  Info. 

Answer — It  is  entirely  proper  for  the 
dispatcher  to  issue  a  clearance  card  at 
11 :45  p.  m.  March  29  to  clear  a  train  due 
to  leave  its  initial  station  at  12:05  a.  m. 
March  30.    The  date  of  the  clearance  card 
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does  not  matter  so  long  as  the  date  and 
time  are  such  that  it  is  clear  that  the  clear- 
ance is  for  the  train  of  the  date  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Had  the  clearance  card 
been  issued  at  12:01  a.  m.  March  29  the 
conductor  might  have  properly  refused  it 
because  at  that  time  the  train  of  that  num- 
ber for  March  29  had  not  left  its  initial 
station  and  naturally  it  would  apply  to  that 
train;  but  being  issued  more  than  twelve 
hours  after  that  train  was  due  to  leave  its 
initial  station  on  March  29  would  insure 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  train  of  March 
29,  as  the  train,  if  it  had  not  run,  would 
be  dead,  and  the  clearance  in  such  a  case 
would  clearly  apply  to  the  train  of 
March  30. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  clearance  card  does  not 
create  the  train,  but  simply  clears  it  as  pro- 
vided by  rule. 


Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  29:  "Extra  3 
west  has  right  over  No.  184  A  to  C.  2nd 
No.  11,  Eng.  99,  has  right  over  No.  184  A 
to  B.  No.  184  take  siding."  No.  184  is  a 
superior  train.  Under  the  above  order 
must  No.  184  take  siding  for  both  trains? 

Div.  391. 

Answer — Under  the  above  order  No. 
184  must  take  siding  at  C  for  Extra  3,  and 
at  B  for  2nd  No.  11.    The  order  used  is  a 


Form  C  order  and  the  Standard  Explana- 
tion requires  that  if  the  trains  meet  at 
either  of  the  designated  points  the  extra 
and  2nd  No.  11  must  take  the  siding  unless 
the  order  otherwise  prescribes.  In  this 
case  the  order  prescribed  that  No.  184 
must  take  the  siding,  and  as  it  failed  to 
designate  any  particular  train  for  which  it 
must  take  siding  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
No.  184  to  take  siding  for  both  trains 
named.  The  order  is  entirely  proper  under 
Standard  Rules. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Editor  Forum— No.  2  is  eastbound  and 
superior  by  direction.  The  following 
orders  are  issued:  Order  No.  12:  "No.  2 
meet  No.  1  at  B.  No.  2  pull  down  and 
back  in."  Order  No.  15 :  "No.  2  meet  No. 
1  at  D  instead  of  B."  Will  No.  2  pull 
down  and  back  in  at  D?  C.  R.  A. 

Answer — Orders  once  in  effect  remain 
so  until  fulfilled,  superseded  or  annulled. 
Any  part  of  an  order  may  be  fulfilled, 
superseded  or  annulled.  Part  of  the  order 
has  been  superseded,  and  if  the  part  of  the 
order  which  directed  No.  2  to  pull  down 
and  back  in  is  not  to  remain  in  effect  to 
be  fulfilled  at  D,  then  it  must  be  super- 
seded or  annulled  under  Standard  Rules. 
Parts  of  orders  should  never  be  permitted 
to  go  unheeded. 


STANDARD  TRAIN  RULE  EXAMINATION,  Eighth  Edition, 
(formerly  Questions  and  Answers),  by  G.  E.  Collingwood,  is  a 
book  of  clear  and  definite  train  rule  knowledge.  It  contains  all 
American  Railway  Association  Rulings,  also  all  questions  used  in 
examinations,  together  with  their  correct  answers.  It  is 
up-to-date  and  contains  authoritative  rulings. 

It  makes  examinations  easy. 

$1.50  postpaid. 

G.  E.  COLLINGWOOD,  Publisher,      ....    Toledo,  Ohio. 
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T.  P.  Edgar  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  transportation  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton. 

J.  H.  Rightmeyer  has  been  appointed  a 
trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with 
office  at  Waterloo,  la. 

M.  J.  Griffin  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
with  office  at  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

C.  E.  Dafoe  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Midland  Railway  of  Mani- 
toba, a  line  recently  acquired  by  the  North- 
em   Pacific. 

L.  Harold  has  been  appointed  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  of- 
fice at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  succeeding  C.  H. 
Brown,  resigned. 

H.  H.  Shepard  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  Har- 
bor &  Northern,  with  office  at  Boca 
Grande,  Fla. 

J.  C.  Roth  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  North  Yakima  & 
Valley,  with  office  at  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
succeeding  R.  Meeks. 

M.  Dailey  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf 
of  Texas,  with  office  at  Denison,  Tex,,  suc- 
ceeding D.  Sallee,  resigned. 

J.  J.  Scully  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lake  Superior  divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
North  Bay,  Ont.,  succeeding  J.  G.  Taylor, 
transferred. 

W.  J.  O'Brien  has  been  promoted  from 
superintendent  to  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Junction  Railway,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  111.,  succeeding  R.  Fitzgerald, 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  same 
company. 

F.  H.  Christian  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  office  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  succeeding 
A.  E.  Hutchinson,  who  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  terminals  at  Dallas,  Tex. 
J.  P.  Crowley  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Galveston,  Tex.,  succeeding  F.  H. 
Christian,  transferred. 

C.  W.  Galloway,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern, 
with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  B:iltimore 
&  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  W.  Thompson,  promoted.  W. 
C.  Loree,  general  manager  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Cincinnati,  has 
had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Southwestern. 


F.  M.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  with  office 
at  Flora,  111.,  succeeding  F.  M.  Curry, 
resigned. 

P.  L.  McManus  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  Ind., 
succeeding  P.  G.  Walton,  retired.  D.  JE. 
Murphy  has  been  appointed  trainmaster, 
with  office  at  Lafayette,  succeeding  C.  T. 
McHugh,  retired. 

D.  C.  Coleman  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Manitoba  divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  succeeding  F.  F.  Busteed, 
assigned  to  other  duties.  P.  G.  Cromar  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Schreiber,  Ont. ;  E.  J.  O'Brien 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  super- 
intendent, with  office  at  Chapleau,  Ont., 
succeeding  W.  Bartlett,  transferred. 

S.  G.  Strickland  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding W.  E.  Morse,  resigned.  W.  J. 
Towne  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  except  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
divisions,  succeeding  Mr.  Strickland.  G.  B. 
Vilas  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  lines  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  except  the  Minnesota  and  Da- 
kota divisions,  with  office  at  Chicago;  E. 
E.  Nash  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Madison  division,  succeeding  G. 
B.  Vilas,  promoted.  J.  W.  Doyle  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
division,  with  office  at  Winona,  Minn.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  E.  Nash,  transferred.  H.  E. 
Dickinson  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Dakota  division,  with  office  at 
Huron,  S.  D.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Doyle, 
transferred.  H.  Rettinghouse  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Iowa  &  Min- 
nesota division,  with  office  at  Mason  City, 
Ta.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Dickinson,  trans- 
ferred. C  E.  Andrews  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Peninsula  division, 
with  office  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  succeeding 
W.  B.  Linsley,  assigned  to  other  duties.  A. 
N.  LaComb  has  been  promoted  from  as- 
.  sistant  superintendent  to  superintendent  of 
the  Lake  Shore  division,  with  office  at 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  succeeding  Mr.  Andrews, 
transferred:  W.  H.  Dolan  succeeds  Mr. 
LaComb.  F.  D.  Pcndell  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  superintendent  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  North  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  succeeding  A.  F.  Reiner,  resiened; 
and  G.  C.  Boomer  succeeds  Mr.  Pendell. 
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Editorial 


Titanic  Disaster 


"In  watery  graves  brave  hearts  are  laid  away, 
To  slumber  on  until  the  judgment  day; 
Old  ocean's  wealth  is  her^s  alone  to  keep, 
For  the  treasures  of  the  sea  are  buried  deep.** 

The  sinking  of  the  steamship  Titanic 
and  the  attendant  loss  of  some  sixteen 
hundred  lives,  in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  April  15,  overwhelmed  and  dazed  the 
world  at  large  as  nothing  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  man  has  done — it  has  over- 
shadowed all  else.  It  has  brought  us  face . 
to  face  with  the  weakness  and  with  the 
greatness  of  humanity  as  well;  the  heroic 
actions  and  the  self-sacrifices ;  the  calm  and 
dignified  behavior  of  our  fellow  men  in 
their  last  trying  hours,  in  a  crisis  when  the 
best  there  is  in  men  is  needed  and  is  re- 
vealed. While  the  great  regret  and  sor- 
row for  what  has  occurred  is  uppermost  in 
the  mind,  we  are  proud  of  our  race  as 
exemplified  by  their  conduct  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  this  tragic  event. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  illustration  of 
the  democracy  of  the  human  race;  the  mil- 
lionaire and  the  peasant,  the  educated  and 
the  ignorant,  all  standing  upon  the  same 
footing;  the  owner  of  diamonds  and  the 
wearer  of  "homespun"  on  an  equality  as 
the  end  approached.  It  was  a  time  and 
place  where  money  was  not  considered, 
but  where  gallant  hearts  of  manly  men 
counted  above  all  else.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  saved,  men  went  down. 

As  far  as  possible  in  a  time  of  rescue 
and  protection  "women  first"  has  been  al- 
ways a  tradition  of  the  sea;  it  has  been 
the  unwritten  rule  of  action  of  civilized 
humanity,  the  "instinct  of  race  preserva- 
tion, the  tribute  of  brave  men  to  the 
mothers  of  men;  it  is  always  the  women 
first  because  the  future  lies  with  them." 
And  the  heroic  attitude  of  the  women 
themselves  measured  also  up  to  the  very 
highest  standard.  Their  splendid  self- 
control  in  this  tragic  time  is  accorded  the 
very  highest  praise.     The   suflFering  long 


drawn  out  was  with  the  survivors  rather 
than  with  those  who  went  down  with  the 
ship,  to  whom  death  came  quickly.  The 
weight  of  woe  rests  with  the  widows  and 
orphans  saved  by  the  rescue  ship  and  with 
those  far  away  on  shore  who  will  listen  in 
vain  for  the  cheery  voice  and  the  footstep 
that  never  comes. 

The  splendid  work  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Carpathia  in  promptly  re- 
sponding to  the  Titanic*s  call  for  aid  and 
their  untiring  eflforts  in  rescuing  the  sur- 
vivors and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
passengers  of  the  rescue  ship  in  dividing 
personal  effects  with  those  in  need  is  well" 
worthy  of  the  commendation  that  has  been 
given  them,  and  is  evidence  that  there  is 
a  mighty  lot  of  good  feeling  still  left  in 
the  human  breast  and  that  the  supply  is 
not  in  any  degree  decreasing. 

Throughout  all  the  accounts  of  this 
record-breaking  tragedy  there  stand  forth 
most  prominently  splendid  examples  of 
woman's  love,  occupational  training,  and 
polished  manhood  under  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. A  prominent  Jewish  lady 
abandoning  her  seat  in  a  lifeboat  and  re- 
maining on  the  ship  with  her  husband — 
and  in  death  they  were  not  separated;  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  army  after 
making  a  lady  acquaintance  comfortable  in 
a  lifeboat  politely  raising  his  hat  said, 
"Kindly  remember  me  to  the  folks  back 
home;"  the  captain  of  the  wrecked  steam- 
ship, cool  and  collected  in  a  nerve-racking 
time,  doing  as  best  he  could  for  those 
under  his  charge,  going  down  with  his 
ship,  and  preserving  one  of  the  traditions 
of  the  British  ship  captain.  Nothing  finer 
anywhere. 

What  a  sight  must  it  have  been.  The 
monster  ship,  a  leviathan  of  the  ocean, 
sinking  gradually  with  sixteen  hundred 
persons  on  board,  and  the  band  plasring 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 
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The  Strike  in  Mexico 


The  members  of  our  Order  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  retired  in  a  body  from 
the  service  of  that  company  at  5  p.  m. 
April  17. 

The  controversy  leading  up  to  the  final 
action  of  the  men  originated  in  January 
last,  at  which  time  the  company  issued  in- 
structions that  all  train  orders  and  business 
and  all  examinations  for  promotions  would 
be  conducted  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  these  instructions 
train  orders  had  been  issued  in  English  or 
Spanish  as  the  occasion  required,  and  any 
other  necessary  reports  had  been  made  by 
employees  in  the  language  with  which  they 
were  the  most  familiar.  From  these  in- 
structions the  men  made  formal  appeal,  in 
the  usual  manner,  to  the  highest  officials  of 
the  company,  stating  that  the  enforcement 
of  this  ruling  would  act  as  a  bar  against 
the  English  speaking  employees  in  the  train 
and  engine  service. 

In  conference  between  the  president  of 
the  company  and  the  joint  committee  rep- 
resenting the  conductors  and  engineers,  as- 
sisted by  grand  officers  of  the  two  inter- 
ested organizations,  the  president  of  the 
company  declined  to  modify  the  ruling  in 
question,  and  further  advised  that  on  other 
questions  of  discipline  arising  at  that  time 
the  committee  must  confer  with  the 
Sociedad     de     Maquinistas,     Conductores, 


Garroteros,  y  Fogoneros  (Society  of  En- 
gineers, Conductors,  Brakemen  and  Fire- 
men), a  Mexican  railroad  order,  and  that 
the  latter  order  must  have  a  full  share  in 
any  dispute  affecting  the  American  railway 
employees.  To  this  proposition  the  joint 
committee  declined  to  agree,  and  presented 
a  request  that  thereafter  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  employees  engaged  in  train  and  engine 
service  should  be  members  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  or  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  as  only  under  such 
conditions  did  they  believe  that  it  would 
be  at  all  possible  for  them  to  receive  treat- 
ment equal  with  the  Mexican  employees, 
and  that  under  these  terms  only  would  they 
agree  to  continue  in  the  service.  This  re- 
quest was  also  declined  by  the  company; 
a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions on  the  property  was  taken,  which  re- 
sulted in  fully  sustaining  the  committee  in 
its  stand;  the  strike  was  duly  authorized, 
and  the  men  retired  from  the  service  as 
already  stated. 

The  revolutionary  conditions  in  the  re- 
public and  the  conditions  of  service  had 
become  so  onerous  for  some  time  past  that 
the  men  decided  that  rather  than  submit 
to  additional  burdens  they  had  rather  re- 
tire now,  and  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  their  families,  have  left  the  re- 
public; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Divisions  located  in  Mexico 
will   surrender  their  charters. 


One  Cent  Postage 


Nearly  nine  billion  pieces  of  first  class 
matter  were  carried  by  the  post  office  de- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1911,  according  to  careful  estimates 
just  made  public  by  James  J.  Britt, 
third  assistant  postmaster  general,  at 
Washington. 

Of  the  total,  over  seven  billion  pieces 
were  letters  and  nearly  two  billion  pieces 
were  post  cards.  The  grand  total  was 
8,843,577,754  individual  pieces. 

One  of  the  interesting  deductions  made 
by    General    Britt    is    the    fact    that    over 


eighteen  million  dollars  was  collected  on 
post  cards,  the  weight  of  which  was  a  lit- 
tle over  ten  million  pounds  only.  This 
amount  was  just  over  double  the  total 
revenue  received  from  951,000,000  pounds 
of  second  class  mail  matter  produced. 
This  latter  was  ninety-five  times  as 
much  in  weight  and  furnished  less  than 
$9,000,000. 

At  the  present  rate,  the  department  is 
receiving  on  first  class  mail  a  revenue  of 
over  85  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $1,680 
per  ton,  thus  making  a  profit  of  66  per 
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cent.  First  class  mail  supplies  less  than  14 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  mails, 
yet  it  pays  75  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue. 

In  1910,  8,310.623,000  pieces  of  first  class 
mail  were  carried  by  the  post  office  de- 
partment. The  cost  of  handling  and  car- 
riage according  to  Postmaster  General 
Hitchcock  was  $96,752,511.35.  The  revenue 
collected  was  $154,786,668.08,  leaving  a 
clear  profit  to  the  government  of 
$58,004,156.73. 

The  total  amount  of  first  class  mail  car- 
ried in  1911  amounted  to  about  533,000,000 
pieces  more  than  in  1910.  On  this  first 
class  mail  the  government  is  making  over 
$62,000,000  a  year  in  profits.  Because  of 
these  enormous  profits,  the  business  men  of 
the  country  have  formed  the  National  One 
Cent  Letter  Postage  association,  which  is 
conducting  a  campaign  for  a  lower  postage 
rate.  The  association  now  has  several 
thousand  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  campaign 
being  conducted  by  this  association  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  congress  by  Sen- 
ator Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio  and  Rep- 
resentative John  W.  Weeks  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  a  one  cent  letter  postage  rate  to 
take  effect  July  1  of  this  year. 


The  third  assistant  postmaster  general, 
who  is  said  to  be  as  well  informed  con- 
cerning first  class  mail  as  any  official  of 
the  department,  declares  that  the  country- 
is  entitled  to  a  lower  rate. 

According  to  General  Britt,  the  govern- 
ment is  making  through  the  postal  depart- 
ment on  the  carrying  of  letters  an  average 
profit  of  sixty-five  cents  per  year  from 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  The  department's  actual  profit  is 
carefully  estimated  at  over  $62,000,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  some  94,000,000  of  them,  is  paying 
the  government  a  tax  of  sixty-eight  cents 
per  year  for  losses  incurred  on  other 
classes  of  mail  at  existing  rates,  the  total 
loss  being  over  $66,000,000. 

Postoffice  patrons  pay  more  than  eighty- 
four  cents  per  pound  for  carrying  letters 
in  the  United  States,  although  it  costs  only 
about  half  that  sum  to  transport  them.  To 
correct  this  condition,  congress  has  been 
asked  to  lower  the  first  class  mail  rate 
from  two  cents  to  one  cent.  During  the 
fiscal  year  of  1911  the  government  made  a 
profit  of  $62,031,990.65  on  first. class  mail, 
while  it  incurred  a  deficit  of  $66,336,662.68 
on  second  class  mail. 


Sanitation  at  Panama 


Everyone  is  interested  in  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  Panama  canal. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  control  of 
disease  on  the  canal  zone.  The  leading 
article  in  the  current  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  "Sanitation  of  Panama,"  by  Colonel  W. 
C.  Gorgas,  chief  sanitary  officer  of  the 
canal  zone,  is  therefore  especially  interest- 
ing. After  describing  the  topography  of 
the  canal.  Colonel  Gorgas  says,  in  part: 

The  health  conditions  at  Panama  when 
the  United  States  took  charge,  in  1904, 
were  very  bad.  For  four  hundred  years 
this  isthmus  had  been  considered  the  most 
unhealthy  spot  in  the  world  and  the  mor- 
tality records  will  sustain  this  opinion. 
The  official  pilot  chart,  in  1903,  says: 


The  Panama  canal  district  is  one  of  the 
hottest,  wettest  and  most  feverish  regions 
i-  existence.  Intermittent  and  malignant 
fevers  are  prevalent,  and  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  at  times.  The  death 
i-ate  under  normal  conditions  is  large. 

From  the  best  information  which  I  can 
get,  and  which  I  consider  accurate,  I  be- 
lieve the  French  lost  22,189  laborers  by 
death  from  1881  to  1889.  This  would  give 
a  rate  of  something  over  240  per  thousand 
per  year.  I  think  it  due  to  the  French  to 
say  that  we  could  not  have  done  a  bit  bet- 
ter than  they,  if  we  had  known  no  more  of 
the  cause  of  these  tropical  diseases  than 
they  did. 

The  great  discoveries  in  tropical  medi- 
cine made  during  the  time  between  the 
coming  of  the  French  to  the  isthmus  and 
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the  coming  of  ourselves,  however,  namely, 
that  certain  species  of  mosquito  transmit 
both  yellow  fever  and  malarial  fevers,  !iavc 
enabled  us  to  protect  ourselves  against 
these  and  other  tropical  diseases. 

The  French,  with  an  average  force  of 
not  more  than  10,200  men,  lost  in  nine 
years  22,189  men;  we,  with  an  average 
force  of  33,000  men,  in  nearly  the  same 
length  of  time  have  lost  less  than  4,000. 
The  death  rate  among  the  French  em- 
ployees was  something  more  than  240  per 
thousand;  our  maximum  rate  in  the  early 
days  was  40  per  thousand;  our  rate  at 
present  is  7.50  per  thousand.  Malaria,  from 
a  maximum  of  821  per  thousand  taken  sick 
— i.  e.,  that  out  of  every  thousand  of  our 
employees  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we 
have  821  taken  sick  with  malaria — ^we  have 
reduced  at  present  to  187  per  thousand. 
But  most  important  of  all,  yellow  fever  has 
been  entirely  banished.  We  have  not  had 
a  single  case  since  May,  1906,  now  a  lapse 
of  almost  six  years.  The  general  death 
r^te  has  been  reduced  from  a  maximum  of 
49.94  per  thousand  to  a  rate,  for  the  year 
1910,  of  21.18  per  thousand.  Such  a  rate 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  highest  railroad  officials  in 
the  United  States  has  recently  stated  that 
the  sanitary  expenditures  on  the  isthmus 
would  have  been  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  when  the  canal  had  been  finished ;  that 
he  thought  that  the  sanitary  results  accom- 


plished had  been  worth  many  times  the 
amount  spent,  and  that  he  believed  that 
these  same  measures  would,  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  be  adopted  in  all  future  works 
of  this  kind.  How  much  more  emphatic 
might  he  have  been  if  he  had  known  that, 
instead  of  costing  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
appropriation,  they  had  actually  cost  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  all  purposes. 

While  the  great  work  in  tropical  sanita- 
tion, of  Laveran,  Ross,  Reed,  Finlay,  Car- 
ter and  many  others,  have  enabled  the 
sanitary  department  on  the  isthmus  to  take 
a  vital  part  in  the  work  of  building  the 
canal,  this  is  not  the  greatest  good  that  we 
hope,  and  expect,  will  flow  from  this  con- 
spicuous object  lesson.  We  hope  that  our 
success  at  Panama  will  induce  other  trop- 
ical countries  to  try  the  same  measures; 
and  that  thereby  gradually  all  the  tropics 
will  be  redeemed  and  made  a  suitable 
habitation  for  the  white  man. 
,  I  therefore  wish  to  say  most  emphatic- 
ally that  considering  the  results  and  dif- 
ficulties surrounding  the  subject,  the  sani- 
tation of  Panama  lias  not  been  costly. 
When  the  canal  shall  have  been  finished  it 
can  be  shown  that  sanitation  cost  about 
$365,000  per  year.  For  a  population  of 
150,000  this  means  an  expenditure  of  about 
1  cent  per  day  for  each  individual,  and  this 
sum  is  well  within  the  means  of  any  trop- 
ical country. 


Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography 


The  fifteenth  international  congress  on 
hygiene  and  demography  will  be  held  in 
Washington  next  September.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  congress  makes  it  fitting  to 
emphasize  some  of  its  valuable  features. 
Demography  is  the  study  of  vital  and  social 
statistics  in  their  relation  to  ethnology  and 
anthropology.  This  congress  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  physicians  because  it  is  quite 
likely  to  be  the  starting  point  for  a  wide- 
spread and  general  movement  for  better- 
ment of  health  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  the  congress 
there  is  being  planned  an  extensive  health 


exhibition,  at  which  will  be  illustrated  the 
recent  progress  of  the  public  health  move- 
ment in  this  country  and  its  dependencies. 
No  exhibition  dealing  with  the  general 
field  of  public  health  has  ever  been  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  this 
exhibition  is  of  peculiar  sanitary  signifi- 
cance. All  agencies  working  for  the  pro- 
motion of  public  health  in  any  of  its 
phases  have  been  requested  to  contribute 
material  for  it.  The  congress  is  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Twenty-five  foreign  countries  and 
forty-three  states  will  send  delegates,  and 
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there  will  be  a  large  attendance  in  this 
country  of  those  specially  interested  in 
hygiene.  It  furnishes  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity for  all  such  persons,  including  state 
and  municipal  health  officers,  to  get  to- 
gether, correlate  their  work,  get  new  ideas 
and  enlarge  their  point  of  view.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  important  event  of  the 
kind  that  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States.  Its  particular  object  is  to  extend 
the  knowledge  and  improve  the  practice  of 
vital  statistics  and  hygiene  in  the  countries 
which  participate.  The  congress  is  organ- 
ized in  two  divisions.  The  Division  of 
Hygiene   includes   eight   sections,   covering 


the  topics  of  hygienic  microbiology  and 
parasitology,  dietetic  hygiene,  the  hygiene 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  including  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality,  and  school 
hygiene.  This  division  will  also  cover  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  the  control  of  infectious 
diseases,  hygiene  of  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion, and  military,  naval  and  tropical 
hygiene.  The  division  of  demography  will 
consider  such  topics  as  the  development  of 
vital  statistics  as  a  science,  statistics  of 
pauperism  and  accidents  and  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  other  practical  applica- 
tions of  demography  ot  broad  medical 
problems. 


Federal  Employees'  Gag  Rule  Modified 


President  Taft  has  issued  an  executive 
order  changing  in  some  of  its  aspects  the 
gag  rule  order  issued  by  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  which  has  previously  been  in 
effect  in  reference  to  the  activity  of  civil 
service  employees.  The  order  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  ordered  that  petitions  or 
other  communications  regarding  public 
business  addressed  to  the  congress  or 
either  house  or  any  committee  or  member 
thereof  by  officers  or  employees  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
transmitted  through  the  heads  of  their  re- 
spective departments  or  offices,  who  shall 
forward  them  without  delay  with  such 
comments  as  they  may  deem  requisite  in 
the  public  interest.    Officers  and  employees 


are  strictly  prohibited,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  attempting  to  secure  legis- 
lation or  to  influence  pending  legislation, 
except  in  the  manner  above  prescribed. 
This  order  supersedes  the  executive  orders 
of  January  31,  1902;  January  25,  1906,  and 
November  26,  1909,  regarding  the  same 
general   matter." 

The  order  does  not  altogether  relieve 
the  situation,  but  it  signifies  a  change  of 
the  administration's  attitude,  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  position  assumed  by  the 
post  office  committee  in  the  house,  recom- 
mending abolishment  of  the  gag  rule  order 
prohibiting  civil  service  employees  from 
reaching  congressmen  by  petition. 


To  Acquire  Express  Companies 


The  house  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce has  reported  favorably  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  government  shall  acquire 
by  condemnation  or  otherwise  the  express 
companies  which  are  to  be  operated,  if  the 
bill  becomes  law,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  post- 
office  department  This  measure  was 
originally  fathered  by  Congressman  Lewis, 
coal  miner,  of  Maryland.  The  action  of 
the  committee,  however,  has    been    over- 


shadowed by  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
which  makes  this  subject  in  order  as  an 
amendment  to  the  postoffice  appropriation 
bill  in  the  house,  now  pending  before 
that  body.  It  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parcels  post  and  postal  ex- 
press to  be  administered  by  the  post- 
master general  and  operated  through 
the  present  facilities  of  the  express 
companies. 
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Mentions 


Brothers — When  writing  to  the  Con- 
ductor, or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
sure  to  give  your  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  is  such  a 
little  thing  for  you  to  do. — Ed. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  The  Railway  Conductor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompanying. 
Always  give  your  Division  Number  when 
writing  to  The  Railway  Conductor. 


Wanted  —  Knowledge  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  A.  Frank  Dillenger;  age 
forty-five,  height  six  feet,  weight  155 
pounds,  hair  black,  mixed  with  gray;  dark 
complexion,  brown  eyes,  prominent  ears 
and  nose.  Last  heard  of  in  Rockwell  City, 
la.  Will  probably  be  employed  as  oper- 
ator or  train  dispatcher.  Wife  and  aged 
mother  anxious  to  hear  from  him.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  A.  Frank  Dillenger,  419  Bay 
street,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


The  following  Division  cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand 
Secretary : 

card  .   WRITTEN  FOR  DIV. 

2249 A.  B.  Munsey 57 

6710 W.  M.  Reed 116 

6402 H.  F.  Burleigh 247 

9526 R.  A.  Cochran 304 

15917 S.  A.  Walters 395 

2131 Geo.  H.  King 399 

9373 P.  Conroy  405 

3697 Geo.  G.  Gray 412 

16209 E.  Hallahan  503 

19609 E.  Karr  597 


Official  returns  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  up  to  March  14,  covering 
about  93  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway 
mileage  of  the  country,  show  that  the  total 
operating  revenues  for  that  month  were 
$203,143,118,  and  the  operating  expenses 
$158,911,489.  In  comparison  with  January, 
1911,  this  is  a  decrease  of  $2,886,149  in 
operating  revenues  and  an  increase  of 
$4,205,871  in  operating  expenses. 

Net  operatmg  revenue  amounted  to 
$44,231,629.  which  is  less  than  for  January, 
1911,  by  $7,092,020.  This  is  an  average  de- 
crease of  $34  per  mile  of  line  for  the  month, 
or  15  per  cent;  and  an  average  decrease 
per  mile  for  each  day  of  the  month  of  $1.11, 
the  net  operating  revenues  averaging  $6.26 
per  mile  per  day  in  January,  1912,  as  com- 


pared with  $7.37  for  January,  1911.  The 
decrease  was  most  serious  in  the  South, 
where  it  amounted  to  nineteen  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent;  almost  as  serious  in  the 
West,  where  it  amounted  to  seventeen  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent;  in  the  East  it  was 
ten  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  These  net 
operating  revenues  arc  gross  profits,  out  of 
which  must  come  taxes,  rentals,  interest  on 
bonds,  appropriations  for  betterments,  and 
dividends. 

Taxes  for  January  amounted  to  $9,579,- 
337,  an  average  of  $4.  per  mile. 

These  results  for  January  summarize  for 
all  the  railways  per  mile  of  line  for  the 
month  as  follows:  Total  operating  reve- 
nues decreased  2.8  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses increased  1.3  per  cent ;  net  operat- 
ing revenues  decreased  15  per  cent;  taxes 
increased  11.7  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  compilations  are  taken 
from  the  summary  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  railways  for  January  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  This 
summary  also  states  that  the  net  operating 
revenue  per  mile  of  line  for  January,  1911, 
was  7  per  cent  less  than  for  January,  1910. 
Therefore,  the  average  net  operating  reve- 
nue per  mile  of  line  for  January,  1912,  was 
over  one-fifth  less  than  for  January,  1910. 


Brother  J.  A.  Martin  of  Division  419  is 
now  conducting  a  first  class  rooming  house 
at  745  Camp  street.  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
solicits  the  patronage  of  all  good  people. 
Any  business  you  can  throw  his  way  will 
be  appreciated. 


Information  is  urgently  requested  from 
any  one  having  knowledge  of  the  present 
address  or  whereabouts  of  H.  S.  McLure, 
last  heard  of  with  the  "Cotton  Belt  Route." 
He  was  a  member  of  Division  251  when  last 
heard  of.  Address  all  communications  to 
secretary  of  Division  264,  W.  W.  Newman, 
Box  222,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


PAY  60  CENTS  A  WEEK 

NOTHING  DOWN 

I  will  Mil  you  the  be«t  DROP  HE  A1> 
OAK  CABIKET  III«H  AlfM 
8KWINO  MACHINE  made.  Pay 
me  nothinff  until  you  get  It,  try  It 
and  decide  if  you  want  it;  after  that 
pay  me  bO  centi  a  week  (or  if  more 
couTenlent  you  may  pay  monthly). 
To  marrltNl  railroad  men  I  require  no 
contract  or  lease  of  any  kind.  Deallc 
strictly  oonfldenti*!  and,  further,  I 
will  sare  you  one-half  in  cort.  If  you  are  a  railroad  man 
and  can  use  a  sewing  machine  1  will  make  yon  a  maiw 
▼elously  low  price  and  liberal  terms  offer.  Just  write 
me  a  postal  card  and  say,  **Mail  me  your  offer.'*         731 

FRED  BIFFAR,  180  N.Detrbora  St,  Qicaffo,  lU. 
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SAVE  YOUR  CLOTHES,  TIME  AND  TEMPER 

by  using  THE  PERFECT  HAT  CHECK  HOLDER  invented  by 
Brother  Harry  C.  Roberts  of  Division  33. 


^i 


With  this  holder  the  checks  are  conveniently  held  in  hand  by  a  rinff  fitting  the  little  finder  and  when 
not  in  nse  hanars  suspended  from  the  finder,  allowlnir  free  nse  of  the  hand  to  make  chansre.  fill  out  forms, 
or  make  memoranda  reQuirinff  the  use  of  both  hands.  When  the  checks  are  needed,  a  slight  movement 
places  the  holder  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  for  instant  use.    Checks  can  be  readily  added  as  required. 

The  Perfect  Hat  Check  Holder  will  actually  save  its  cost  in  the  lessened  wear  and 
tear  on  one  suit  of  clothes. 

Send  $1.00  and  a  holder  will  be  sent  you  by  first  mail.  If  you  do  not  like  it  after 
giving  it  a  thorough  trial,  send  it  back  and  get  your  money. 

Write  for  our  attractive  agent's  offer. 

James  E.  Smith  &  Company,  Sole  Agents,  Clinton,  Iowa 


A    SPECIAL    OFFER    TO    O.    R.    C.    MEMBERS 

20%  down,  10%   a  month 

This  23  Jewel  Sangamo  Illinois  Movement  adjusted  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  is  THE 
ONLY  watch  adjusted  to  SIX  POSITIONS  temperature  and  isochronism.  We 
guarantee  this  movement  to  pass  all  requirements  on  any  railroad  no  matter  what 
your  position  may  be.  The  23  Jewel  Sangamo  is  furnished  with  regular,  round,  heavy 
Arabic  figures,  or  with  a  special  Montgomery  Patent  Dial,  showing  each  minute.  This 
movement  is  supplied  in  Open  Face,  Plain  Polished,  or  Engine  Turned,  Gold-Filled 
Case— Guaranteed.  Each  watch  is  carefully  cased  and  limed  at  the  factory  and  ac- 
companied with  a  card  showing  the  exact  rate  of  each  particular  watch  at  the  factory 

All  LYON  diamonds  arc  blue  white  perfect  stones.    Guarantee  certificate  furnished. 


ated  catalog  No. 79 


J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 


EstabUthed 
1843 


71-73  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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Always  on  time 


These  Supreme  Railroad  Watches 

are  sold  and  fully  guaranteed  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere. 
Smnd     for     deMcriptwm     folder. 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  CO.,  Sprinsfield 


2>o  i^ott  realize 

that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank^  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  In 
Chicago. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  *'Bankingr  by  MaiP* 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

Henry  B.  Clarke,  V,-P,  <Sr  Mgr, 

the  Savings  Dept. 

Clark  &  Monroe  Sis,  Chicago 


Ejther  type,  as  above,  silk,  50  cents,  lisle, 
25  cents.  At  stores  everywhere.  Sam- 
ple pair  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

Boston 
Garter 

"  For  thirty  years  the  standard  —  frcan 
first  to  last  the  best"  Holds  up  the 
half  hose  as  smooth  as  your  skin.  Guar- 
anteed against  imperfections.  Look  for 
the  moulded  rubber  button  and  the 
trade  marks  on  the  loop. 
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That  smile!  There's  one  just  like  it 
in  every  pipeful  of  Velvet.  Velvet's  the 
thing — just  exactly  the  thing  to  give  a 
new  meaning  to  pipe  cheer. 

Velvet's  a  mild  tobacco  with  all  the 
flavor  and  fragrance  matured  and  mel- 
lowed by  a  natural  process — all  the  sting 
aged  out. 

But  Velvet  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
waiting  for  you  right  now  at  your  deal- 
er's. Why  not  give  it  a  chance — and 
sinile? 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

( Sioc/!  o'd^nedby  L  iesett  df  My  en  Tobacco  Co.) 


10  cents    for    full 
2'Ou  nee  tin ,     5  cents 

forl'Ou  nee  bags —eon* 
venient  for  ei,£iarrffes\ 
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The  Wreck  of  the  Titanic 

BY  ADELBERT  CLARK 

On  through  the  night  with  its  thousand  stars 
And  the  broken  ice  like  snowy  spars, 
The  good  ship  rode  with  mirth  and  song, 
A  palace  of  wealth  for  a  happy  throng. 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  Xearer  to  Thee ! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross  that  raiseth  me." 

But  hearken !  oh  God,  I  hear  a  cry 
From  men  and  women  who  dare  not  die ; 
The  lights  grow  dim — and  all  is  drear 
For  the  Angel  of  Death  is  hovering  near. 
And  lips  grow  pale,  and  liearts  beat  fast, — 
For  an  iceberg  shattered  the  bow  and  mast. 

A  roar  like  thunder  rends  the  night, 

A  wail  of  woe — a  flash  of  light. 

The  funnels  fall,  the  lifeboats  toss, 

The  billows  knell  the  vessel's  lo?s. 

Yet  there  are  men,  brave,  firm  and  strong, 

Who  face  their  death  with  God's  sweet  song. 

'Tis  gone!  the  gallant  ship  is  gone. 
In  pearly  splendor  breaks  the  morn. 
And  bits  of  wreckage  here  and  there, 
And  a  haunting  song — so  like  a  pray'r. 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  Nearer  to  Thee ! 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be — Nearer  to  Thee." 
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Mourning  for  Yonks 

BY  ELLIS  PAEKER  BUTLER. 
(Copyright,  1906,  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 


The  death  of  the  Hon.  Yonks  Van 
Dolsen  fell  on  Wighamton  like  a  wet 
pall.  The  blow  came  suddenly  and  it 
was  none  the  less  serious  to  Wigham- 
ton, because  no  one  in  the  town  had 
ever  heard  of  the  late  Hon.  Yonks. 

Wighamton  is  a  small  Iowa  town 
and  its  society  is  clustered  on  the 
"Hill.^^  The  farther  up  the  hiU  one 
goes  the  more  refined  and  exclusive  the 
society  becomes,  and  the  Van  Dolsens 
lived  on  the  very  top.  Beyond  the  Van 
Dolsens  the  hill  goes  down  again. 

Richard  Van  Dolsen  was  out  of  town 
when  the  sad  news  spread  abroad  in 
Wighamton.  He  was  somewhere  in  the 
wild  Missouri  mountains  looking  up 
timber  tracts  that  had  been  offered  at 
tempting  prices,  and  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  her  first  sor- 
row almost  alone.  She  shut  herself  in 
her  house  and  for  a  week  received  no 
one  but  Miss  Arsdale.  When  she  next 
appeared  she  was  in  deep  mourning 
and  she  immediately  fled  East  with  her 
sorrow. 

Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  was  a  lady  of  re- 
finement. Her  nose  was  aquiline  and 
her  eyes  blue,  and  she  held  her  position 
as  social  leader  through  two  things — 
her  culture  and  the  Van  Dolsen  name. 
She  led  because  she  felt  that  a  Van 
Dolsen  was  entitled  to  lead. 

"My  dear,^^  she  would    say   to    her 


husband,  "why  shouldn't  we  lead  ?  We 
are  Van  Dolsens." 

"My  dear,''  her  jolly  fat  husband 
would  reply,  "go  ahead  and  lead  if  you 
like  it.  If  I  was  half  the  Van  Dolsen 
that  you  are  I  would  be  too  aristo- 
cratic to  do  business." 

She  was,  indeed,  the  most  intense 
Van  Dolsen  of  them  all.  Even  the 
Long  Island  Van  Dolsens,  who  were 
bom  to  the  name,  took  less  pride  in  it. 
It  was  she  who  compiled  the  genealogy. 
She  knew  every  Van  Dolsen,  living  or 
dead,  and  once  each  year  left  Wigham- 
ton society  leaderless  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  haunts  of  the  Van  Dol- 
sen ancestors.  The  most  remotely  con- 
nected Van  Dolsens  were  dearer  to  her 
than  brother  or  sister. 

It  was  elevating  and  refining  to  take 
tea  with  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  and  hear  her 
tell,  in  a  soft  voice,  about  the  eastern 
Van  Dolsens.  To  be  told  about  Kat- 
rina,  of  Syosset,  Long  Island,  who  lived 
alone  in  the  old  homestead,  and  of 
Piet,  who  dwelt  in  Flushing  and  still 
raised  the  ancestral  tulips,  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  There 
was  really  no  one  in  Wighamton  who 
could  boast  of  such  ancestry,  except 
Hetty  Arsdale,  and  she,  poor  girl,  was 
the  last  of  her  line.  She  could  have  led 
Wighamton  society,  too,  but  she  was 
too  poor  in  purse. 
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Miss  Arsdale  was  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. Being  an  Arsdale,  she 
could  not  stoop  to  do  any  work  she  was 
able  to  do,  and  being  an  Arsdale  she 
could  not  accept  indiscriminate  char- 
ity. She  had  the  Arsdale  pride,  tem- 
pered by  necessity.  Charity  she  would 
not  permit,  but  she  was  grateful  for  op- 
portunities to  relieve  her  good  friends 
of  the  regrettable  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing such  things  as  they  could  no  longer 
conveniently  keep.  In  doing  this  she 
felt  she  was  doing  them  a  favor.  Every 
one  dislikes  to  destroy  useful  articles 
that  are  outgrown  or  that  have  become 
superfluous,  and  Miss  Arsdale  saved 
them  the  pain  of  doing  so. 

She  was  a  dear.  Every  one  liked  her, 
and  every  one  schemed  to  accumulate 
superfluous  and  outgrown  articles  that 
she  might  relieve  them  of  them.  The 
ladies  of  the  nice  set  regularly  made 
too  many  preserves  and  too  much  bread 
and  bought  too  many  potatoes,  so 
that  Miss  Arsdale  could  prevent  the 
utter  waste  of  the  surplus  by  accepting 
it.  She  had  her  system  of  pride  sys- 
tem ized  to  a  nicety?  and  there  was  an 
absolute  line  that  divided  her  glad  ac- 
ceptance from  her  pained  and  haughty 
refusal.  The  ladies  of  the  nice  set,  be- 
ing ladies,  were  most  careful  of  offend- 
ing her.  They  respected  her  pride, 
which  was  fine,  because  it  was  for  her 
family  and  not  for  herself,  but  it  made 
it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  keep 
her  alive  and  clothed. 

Miss  Arsdale 'and  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen 
were  the  best  of  friends!  They  were 
much  the  same  age,  past  forty,  and 
let  no  more  be  said.  Their  pride  fitted 
snugly  and  worked  smoothly  together. 
Each  admired  and  respected  the  other. 

"My  dear,"  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  would 
say,  "without  your  good  taste  I  should 
be  a  horrid  frump."  And  to  the  ladies 
she  would  say  "Hetty  is  so  good.  She 
helps  me  so  with  my  shopping.  She 
is  so  patient  and  sweet  and  has  such 
good  taste,"  and  then  the  ladies  would 
smile  and  sigh,  and  say  how  sorry 
they  were  that  dear  Miss  Hetty  would 
not  let  them  do  more  for  her.  She  was 
a  universal  favorite,  so  thoughtful,  so 


good  to  the  sick,  and  refreshing  to  the 
well.  When  they  said  she  did  doubly 
as  much  for  them  as  she  would  per- 
mit them  to  do  for  her,  they  meant  it. 

Every  one  said  it  was  really  too  bad 
that  the  death  of  Yonks  Van  Dolsen 
should  come  at  the  time  it  did,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  social  season,  but 
especially  just  before  Miss  Hett/s  wed- 
ding. Miss  Hetty's  engagement  was  an 
important  event.  She  had  never  been 
married  before  in  all  her  forty  years, 
and  had  never  expected  to  be  married, 
and  no  one  else  had  expected  it.  Peo- 
ple had  come  to  look  upon  her  spinster- 
hood  as  one  of  the  immutable  things, 
like  the  eternal  hills  and  taxes,  and  her 
approaching  marriage  had  all  the  won- 
derful qualities  of  the  unexpected  and 
the  awesome. 

Xo  man  in  Wighamton  would  have 
had  the  temerity  to  shake  good  old  cus- 
toms by  marrying  Miss  Hetty.  It 
would  have  been  sacrilegious.  But  the 
Wighamton  Mortgage  &  Trust  com- 
pany got  into  difficulties  and  the  Scotch 
investors  sent  over  Hector  McGregor 
to  look  after  their  interest^;,  and  like 
the  rough,  blundersome  Scot  he  was,  he 
strode  relentlessly  through  customs  and 
snatched  up  Miss  Hetty  as  if  she  was 
not  destined  by  the  town  Fates  to  be 
an  eternal  spinster. 

And  then,  just  three  weeks  before  the 
wedding  day,  when  every  one  was  so 
glad  that  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  would  be 
such  a  help  to  Miss  Hetty  in  getting 
ready,  Yonks  Van  Dolsen  upset  every- 
thing and  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  went  in 
black  and  shut  up  her  house  and  went 
away. 

Some — but  they  were  outside  the 
best  set  and,  consequently,  jealous  per- 
sons— said  it  was  inconsiderate  and  un- 
necessary for  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  to  go 
in  mourning  for  a  relative  of  whom  she 
had  never  spoken  before.  The  ladies 
of  the  best  set  did  not  sav  this,  but 
they  gently  intimated  among  them- 
selves that,  perhaps  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen 
was  carrying  her  family  pride  a  little 
too  far.  Her  very  closest  friends  never 
had  heard  her  speak  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Yonks,  and  her  mourning  was  so 
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excessively  deep.  Even  her  lingerie,  it 
was  whispered,  was  edged  with  black. 

One  or  two  who  ventured  to  condole 
with  her,  and  who  suggested  kindly 
that  to  share  her  grief  would  be  to 
lighten  it,  were  kindly  but  firmly  told 
that  some  things  were  too  sacred  to  be 
told  to  even  one's  dearest  friends.  Miss 
Hetty  herself  was  told  nothing,  al- 
though she  spent  the  week  aiding  Mrs. 
Van  Dolsen  in  the  preparation  of  her 
mourning.  She  told  those  who  asked 
that  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  was  not  over- 
whelmed by  grief;  that  she  had  not 
shed  a  tear,  but  that  she  seemed  to 
wish  to  do  Yonks  Van  Dolsen  all  the 
posthumous  honor  possible.  It  came  to 
be  believed  that  probably  in  her  young 
womanhood  she  had  been  wooed  by 
Yonks  Van  Dolsen  and  that  through 
some  complications  she  had  wed  Rich- 
ard Van  Dolsen  instead.  That  would 
account  for  her  silence  regarding 
Yonks.  It  might  account  for  Richard 
Van  Dolsen^s  silence,  too. 

When,  some  days  after  Mrs.  Van 
Dolsen  left  for  the  East,  Richard  Van 
Dolsen  alighted  from  the  train  at  the 
Wighamton  depot,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  death  of  his  honored  relative 
had  not  dimmed  his  spirits.  He  had 
made  a  good  trade  in  the  Missouri 
timber  lands,  and  he  walked  briskly 
up  the  street  toward  his  office, 
whistling. 

At  the  corner  of  Main  street  and 
Elm  avenue  he  met  Tom  Garrick,  the 
city  attorney,  and  they  exchanged  a 
hearty  handclasp.  Garrick  watched 
Van  Dolsen 's  face  closely. 

"Welir  he  exclaimed,  "glad  to  see 
vou  back,  Dick !  Deal,  go  through  all 
nght?" 

"Fine!"  Van  Dolsen  replied,  "I 
think  I  have  a  good  thing  in  those 
lands,  Tom.  How's  Wighamton  been 
since  I  left?" 

"All  riglit,"  said  Garrick,  "I  suppose 
you  have  heard  all  the  news.  Knew 
Miss  Arsdalo  was  engaged  ?" 

"No,  you  don't  tell  me!"  cried  Van 
Dolsen,  laughing.  "That  is  news. 
Anything  more?  I've  been  where  mail 
can't  go,  you  know.     Rode  four  hun- 


dred miles  in  a  sledge.  Been  living  on 
bacon  and  corn  pone,  and  having  a 
grand  old  time.  I  wished  forty  times 
a  day  that  you  were  along." 

Garrick  moved  along  beside  his 
friend,  keeping  his  eyes  on  his  face. 

"Dick,"  he  said  suddenly,  "I  suppose 
you  know  Mrs.  Van  has  gone  East  ?'^ 

"Well,  no,"  said  Van  Dolsen  easily. 
"I  didn't  know  it,  exactly,  but  I  sup- 
posed she  would  be  gone  by  the  time  I 
got  back.     She  intended  going." 

He  looked  at  Garrick  curiously. 

'^Why  do  you  look  at  me  that  way, 
Tom?"  he  asked  anxiously.  "There's 
nothing  wrong  with  Elizabeth,  is 
there?" 

"No,  not  with  Mrs.  Van,"  Garrick 
assured  him.    "She  was  well  when  she 

left.     But ,"    he    hesitated.     "But 

Yonks  Van  Dolsen  is  dead,"  he  said. 

Van  Dolsen  stopped. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"I  said  Yonks  Van  Dolsen  is  dead," 
Garrick  repeated. 

"Oh,  thunder !"  exclaimed  Van  Dol- 
sen, moving  on  again,  "I  should  hope 
so.  He  ought  to  be.  But  what  are  you 
so  serious  about?    What  is  the  joke?" 

"I'm  not  joking,"  said  Garrick. 
"You  don't  understand  me.  I  said 
Yonks  Van  Dolsen  is  dead.  Yonks, 
you  know." 

He  was  very  serious. 

'^ell,  what  of  it?"  asked  Van  Dol- 
sen. "Hasn't  he  as  much  right  to  be 
dead  as  any  man  has?  Let  one  in  on 
the  joke,  Tom." 

"I  guess  you  don't  catch  my  mean- 
ing yet,  Dick,"  said  Garrick  slowly. 
"^V^lat  I  said  was  that  Yonks  Van  Dol- 
sen is  dead.  Your  wife  felt  it  deeply. 
When  she  left  she  was  wearing  heavy 
mourning  for  him." 

Van  Dolsen  had  a  valise  in  his  hand. 
He  dropped  it  suddenly  and  leaned 
afjainst  a  convenient  wall  for  support. 
His  face  worked  convulsively,  and  he 
doubled  over  and  shook  his  head  help- 
lessly from  side  to  side,  gasping  for 
breath. 

Garrick,  frightened,  tried  to  shake 
him  by  the  shoulder,  but  as  he  reached 
out  his  hand  Van  Dolsen  straightened 
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up,  and  raising  his  head,  yelled.  The 
yells  burst  forth  like  great  howls,  and 
the  tears  streamed  down  his  face.  He 
was  laughing. 

Garrick  stood  back  and  watched  him 
helplessly.  At  first  his  face  showed 
fright,  but  as  Van  Dolsen  writhed  in 
an  evident  overwhelming  ecstasy  of 
joy,  a  curious  smile  touched  the  comers 
of  his  mouth. 

"Oh!''  gasped  Van  Dolsen.  He 
pressed  his  hands  hard  into  his  ribs 
and  gasped  again  and  again  before  he 
cauglit  his  breath  sufficiently  to  stand 
erect,  and  then  he  wiped  his  eyes  while 
sobs  of  laughter  shook  him. 

"Oh,  my  r  he  cried,  "my  sides.  Oh ! 
You  nearly  killed  me  that  time,  Tom. 
One  more  minute  and  I  would  have 
been  dead.  I'm  getting  too  fat  to 
laugh  like  that!" 

"Elizabeth  in  mourning  for  that  old 
rhinoceros-hided  reprobate,"  he  cried, 
after  another  shorter  burst  of  laughter. 
"You  will  kill  me,  Tom!  Did  she 
really  put  on  mourning?  My,  my !  but 
that  wife  of  mine  is  a  wonder !    Why, 

Tom,  that  old  Yonks  has  been .  In 

mourning  for  Yonks,  hey!  Say  it 
again,  Tom." 

They  had  reached  his  office,  and  Van 
Dolsen  led  the  way  up  the  stairs, 
chuckling.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
the  key,  and  unlocked  the  door,  and 
they  both  entered. 

"Yonks  dead,"  he  said,  with  evident 
amusement,  as  he  set  his  valise  on  the 
chair  and  threw  off  his  heavy  fur  coat. 
He  turned  to  his  table  still  repeating, 
"Poor  Yonks !"  and  "Dead  is  he,  the 
old  blister?" 

From  the  top  of  his  small  pile  of 
mail  he  took  the  letter  that  he  was  sure 
his  wife  had  left  for  him.  He  tore 
open  the  envelope  hastily,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  the  sheets.  There  were 
several,  closely  written. 

"Sit  down,  Tom,"  he  said,  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  letter.  As  he  read  his 
face  alternately  became  sober  and 
broadened  into  a  grin.  When  he  had 
finished  he  folded  the  letter  thought- 
fully and  pushed  it  slowly  into  the  en- 
velope.   Then  he  turned  to  Garrick. 


"Tom,"  he  said,  "Yonks  Van  Dolsen 
is  dead!  My  wife  has  written  me  aU 
about  it.  He  was  a  fine  old  man.  I'm 
going  into,  mourning  for  him.  If  any 
one  asks  you  how  I  took  the  news,  Tom, 
tell  them  the  truth.  Say  I  was  all 
broken  up." 

As  soon  as  possible  Richard  Van 
Dolsen  had  a  crepe  band  sewed  on  his 
hat.  His  friends  all  said  something 
kind  to  him  regarding  his  loss,  and 
even  at  first  he  accepted  their  sympathy 
in  a  manly  manner. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  appreciate  your 
sympathy,  but  he  was  an  old  man;  a 
very  old  man.  Personally,  it  is  not  as 
if  I  had  known  him.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  of  putting  on  mourning  for 
him  myself,  but  Mrs.  Van  Dolsen 
wished  it.  One  of  the  family,  after 
all." 

As  the  days  passed  and  he  became 
more  accustomed  to  the  idea,  he 
seemed  to  enter  more  into  the  spirit  of 
the  crepe  hat-band.  He  felt,  perhaps, 
that  he  wasn't  doing  the  late  Yonks 
justice,  for  it  was  hard  for  him  to  sink 
his  habitual  cheerfulness.  He  became 
frankly  talkative  about  Yonks — so 
much  so  that  Yonks  became  something 
of  a  bore  to  Wighamton. 

"The  more  I  think  of  it,"  he  said  to 
one  of  his  friends,  "the  more  I  feel  I 
have  never  done  Yonks  justice.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow.  No  foolishness  about 
him.  One  of  the  good  solid  type.  Poor 
old  Yonks!  He  will  never  walk  the 
earth  again !" 

To  another  he  said : 

"Jim,  I  can't  seem  to  realize  that  I 
am  in  mourning  for  Yonks.  It  doesn't 
seem  possible.  I  lay  awake  half  the 
night  thinking  about  it.  I  almost  blub- 
bered out  loud  when  I  thought  of  his 
poor  family." 

"Did  he  have  children?"  asked  Jim, 
sympathetically. 

"Children !"  cried  Van  Dolsen.  "He 
had  eighteen!  But  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  them.  They  are  all  dead.  His  wife 
is  dead,  too.  I  was  thinking  of  his 
family — the  eastern  Vans.  Of  the  blow 
it  must  be  to  them  to  know  that  Yonks 
is  no  more.     You   can   bet  they  don't 
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mourn  for  him  in  the  half-hearted  way 
that  I  dor 

One  afternoon  Garrick  met  Van 
Dolsen  in  the  postoflBce.  He  drew  him 
to  one  side. 

"Van/*  he  said,  "you  knew  that  my 
sister  Emily  was  in  Florida,  didn't 
you?** 

"Why,  yes/*  said  Van  Dolsen,  "so  I 
did.  How*s  she  ?  Climate  helping  her 
health  any?  Hope  you  hear  good 
news.** 

Garrick  nodded. 

"Fine/*  he  said,  "she's  picking  up 
wonderfully.** 

He  paused  and  felt  in  his  pocket, 
drawing  out  a  letter. 

"I  wrote  her  about  your  loss.  Van,** 
he  said,  carelessly.  "She  sends  her 
sympathy.** 

Van  Dolsen  sighed  ponderously. 

"Poor  old  Yonks /'  he  began. 

"By  the  way,**  said  Garrick,  hastily, 
"she  writes  that  there  is  a  Miss  Van 
Dolsen  stopping  at  the  same  hotel.** 

Van  Dolsen  dropped  his  woeful  ex- 
pression and  glanced  at  Garrick*s 
face  questioningly. 

"The  dickens  you  say!**  he  ex- 
claimed. 

He  seemed  to  find  something  he  did 
not  like  in  the  statement. 

"My  sister  has  not  met  her  yet/* 
said  Garrick. 

"Oh!**  said  Van  Dolsen,  with  evi- 
dent relief. 

"But  she  wrote  that  this  Miss  Van 
Dolsen  evidently  has  not  heard  of 
Yonks  Van  Dolsen*8  death  yet,**  con- 
tinued Garrick.  "She  says  she  isn*t 
in  mourning  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
she ** 

"Stop!**  said  Van  Dolsen.  "Stop, 
Tom!  Not  another  word.  I  know 
who  she  is,  now.  No  wonder  she 
doesn*t  go  in  mourning  for  him.  She 
doe8n*t  care  whether  poor  old  Yonks 
is  dead  or  not.  She — but  I  can't,  tell 
you  why,  Tom.  There  are  some  things 
a  man  can*t  tell.  You  know  that.  Es- 
pecially when  it  concerns  one*8  own 
family.** 

Garrick  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled 


expression,  and  folded  the  letter  he  had 
just  opened. 

"I  understand,**  he  said,  slowly. 

Van  Dolsen  turned  away,  but  at  the 
door  he  paused,  and  returned  to 
Garrick. 

^T?om/*  he  said,  seriously,  "if  your 
sister  should  write  anything  more  on — 
the  subject  of  Yonks,  just  keep  it  to 
yourself  until  the  first  of  the  month, 
will  you?** 

He  winked  and  grinned. 

"Until  the  first  of  the  month/*  he 
repeated,  and  Garrick  nodded. 

On  the  20th  the  town  temporarily 
forgot  Yonks,  for  Miss  Hetty  Arsdale 
was  that  day  married,  and  left,  in  a 
shower  of  rice  and  sincere  tears,  for 
Scotland;  but  on  the  21st  Yonks  was 
again  the  one  great  topic.  Miss  Gar- 
rick had  written  a  long  letter  to  her 
friend.  Miss  Mowry.  Miss  Garrick  had 
met  the  Miss  Van  Dolsen  who  was  win- 
tering in  Florida,  and  before  the  day 
was  over  every  one  in  Wighamton,  ex- 
cept Van  Dolsen,  knew  what  she  had 
written. 

As  Van  Dolsen  solemnly  walked  the 
main  street  his  .friends  looked  at  him 
and  grinned.  At  first  he  felt  at  the 
back  of  his  collar  to  see  if  his  tie  had 
slipped  up  in  the  back.  Later  he 
glanced  curiously  into  the  mirrors 
made  by  the  store  windows  to  see  if 
his  face  was  smutted.  Finally  he  went 
into  the  Continental  Hotel  barber  shop 
and  examined  himself  carefully  in  the 
long  mirror  there.  He  did  not  notice 
Tom  Garrick  lying  in  one  of  the  bar- 
ber chairs  until  the  barber  tilted  the 
chair  upright,  and  Garrick  grinned  at 
him  from  a  collar  of  towel. 

"Hello,  Dick  !**  he  exclaimed,  "you 
look  disturbed." 

Van  Dolsen  frowned. 

"Tom/*  he  said,  "I  can*t  help  think- 
ing of  poor  Yonks ** 

Garrick  smiled.  The  barber  was 
rubbing  his  hair  vigorously  in  white 
suds. 

"Yes,**  he  said,  "poor  old  Yonks ! 
We  all  feel  for  you.  Van.  It's  hard  to 
die.  Cut  down  in  one's  youth,  leaving 
a  loving  relative  like  you  !'* 
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He  spoke  jerkily,  for  the  barber  was 
doing  his  full  duty  by  his  head. 

"Such  a  shock,  too/'  he  continued. 

'TThese  sudden  deaths  jar  a  fellow 
so.  They  come  so  unexpectedly.  You 
never  know  who  you  are  going  to 
mourn  for  next.    Whether " 

Van  Dolsen  came  and  stood  beside 
him. 

"Whether,"  said  Garrick,  "it  will  be 
crepe  for  Marc  Antony,  or  Moses,  or 
Noah,  or  Adam." 

"Tom,"  said  Van  Dolsen,  "what  do 
you  meanP' 

Garrick,  released  by  the  barber, 
laughed  and  felt  his  chin  and  cheeks. 

"Poor  Yonks!"  he  said.  "Poor 
Yonks." 

Van  Dolsen  laughed,  too. 

"How  is  your  sister?"  he  asked,  and 
tlien  they  both  laughed. 

"Fine  as  silk,"  said  Garrick.  "She's 
well  acquainted  with  Miss  Van  Dolsen 
now.  She  wrote  full  particulars  to 
Miss  Mowry.  Says  Miss  Van  Dolsen 
was  surprised  at  first  to  hear  of  Yonks' 
death.  Couldn't  place  Yonks,  some- 
how. Then  she  got  out  that  genealogy 
your  wife  compiled  and  she  says  the 
only  Yonks  she  could  find  in  it  was 
certainly  dead  enough,  because  he  had 
been  dead  since  1679." 

Van  Dolsen  began  to  whistle.  He 
took  his  pocket  knife  from  his  right 
vest  pocket  and  opened  the  small  blade. 
He  carefully  ripped  the  crepe  band 
from  his  hat  and  dropped  it  gently  into 
the  open  barrel  stove,  where  a  coal  fire 
glowed. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  strain  on 
me  to  mourn  for  that  dear  departed  an- 
cestor. I  couldn't  seem  to  get  into  the 
proy>er  spirit.  He  was  dead,  all  right, 
and  he  was  a  Van  Doben,  all  right,  but 
I  couldn't  feel  a  pang.  I  guess  it  was 
because  he  was  so  extremely  dead. 
When  an  ancestor  has  been  dead  over 
two  centuries  a  man  has  to  be  a  first- 
class  professional  mourner  to  do  him 
justice,  and  I'm  a  rank  amateur !" 

"Dick,"  he  said,  "what  did  you  do  it 
for?" 

"Well  now,  Tom,"  replied  A^an  Dol- 


sen, "I  am  an  amateur,  and  I  know  it, 
and  I  thought  it  would  do  me  good  to 
practice  up  a  little.  Yonks  didn't 
mind  it." 

He  would  say  no  more  and  for  two 
days  Wighamton  was  obliged  to  en- 
danger its  brain  in  making  wild  con- 
jectures. It  finally  decided  that  either 
Mrs.  Van  Dolsen  had  been  suffering 
from  mental  unbalance  or  that  she  had 
raised  her  ancestor  worship  to  un- 
imagined  heights,  in  which  case  she 
would  probably  go  right  down  the  list 
of  dead  Van  Dolsens,  giving  to  each  a 
year  of  mourning.  The  spiteful  merely 
said  that  she  knew  mourning  was  be- 
coming to  her  and  that  she  made  an 
opportunity  for  it  by  resurrecting 
Yonks  and  burying  him  again. 

On  the  second  day  Van  Dolsen 
dropped  into  Garrick^s  office. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  when  he  had  shut 
the  door,  "I've  been  thinking  this 
thing  over,  and  I  guess  it  will  be  an- 
noying to  Mrs.  Van  if  she  comes  back 
and  has  to  do  all  the  explaining.  In 
fact,  I  don't  see  how  she  can  explain, 
and  she  wouldn't  come  back  unless  she 
could,  and  I  certainly  want  her  to  come 
back." 

"Certainly,"  said  Garrick,  "we  all 
do.    Can't  get  along  without  her." 

"So  I  guess  I'll  explain,"  said  Van 
Dolsen. 

"Elizabeth  is  a  very  good  woman," 
he  said  presently.  "She's  the  best 
woman  I  know.  Xo  one  knows  all  the 
good  she  does,  quietly." 

"We  know  some  of  it,"  said  Garrick. 

"You  know  how  proud  Hetty  Ars- 
dale  is,"  A"an  Dolsen  continued. 
"Proud  as  tacks.  Funny  girl,  too; 
she'd  take  things  no  one  had  any  use 
for,  but  nothing  she  thought  any  one 
could  use.  Elizabeth  was  so  sorry  for 
her  when  slie  heard  of  the  engage- 
ment. The  poor  girl  hadn't  proper 
clothes,  and  no  way  to  get  them,  and 
no  one  would  have  dared  suggest  an 
outfit  as  a  gift." 

"I  know,"  Garrick  agreed. 

"Elizabeth  is  a  wonder!"  said  Van 
Dolsen.     "That's  what    I    call    her,  a 
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wonder!  What  did  she  do?  She 
figured  it  out  that  if  some  one  went 
into  mourning,  and  if-  that  some  one 
had  a  lot  of  unmQurnful  clothes,  then 
that  some  one  wouldn't  have  any  use 
for  them,  and  Hetty  would  be  willing 
to  take  them.  But  no  one  was  likely 
to  go  into  mourning.  So  Elizabeth 
went  to  work  and  laid  in  a  stock  of 
clothes,  over  and  under,  and  all  sorts. 


And  then  she  killed  off  old  Yonks 
again.'* 

He  paused,  and  Garrick  sat  slowly 
nodding  his  head  to  express  his  ap- 
proval and  understanding. 

"Van,''  he  said,  "that  wife  of  yours 
is  a  brick!" 

Van  Dolsen  winked  and  grinned. 

"Well,"  he  laughed,  "she's  a  Van 
Dolsen,  isn't  she?" 


Garden  Railways 


The  Englishmen  must  be  given  credit 
for  being  the  first  who  ever  constructed 
miniature  railways,  which,  besides  be- 
ing a  costly  pastime  of  the  rich,  had 
sufficient  power  and  stability  to  accom- 


To  every  gauge  an  entire  outfit  to  siikle 
is  obtainable,  and  the  smallest  of  tHese 
gauges  are  fit  for  indoor  work. 

The    most   notable    garden    railwiay 
with  a  three  and  one-half  inch  gauge 
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modate  passengers  and  freight.  An 
important  event  in  garden  railway 
building  was  the  standardization  of  the 
gauges.  We  have  now  four  small 
gauges  ranging  from  one  and  one-half 
inches  to  two  and  one-half  inches,  and 
six  large  from  three  and  one-half  to 
fifteen  inches,  which  cannot  be  altered. 


is  that  of  a  British  army  officer,  in  Nor- 
wich, England.  The  main  line  of  this 
railway  is  350  feet  long  and  passes 
around  the  lawn.  The  curves  are  all 
fourteen  feet  radius,  and  there  are 
gradients  of  1.40,  1.60  and  1.70.  In- 
cluding sidings,  there  are  600  feet  of 
track,  the  laying  of  which  necessitated 
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the  use  of  7,200  chairs  and  10,800  brass 
screws.  There  are  three  through  loops, 
eight  sidings,  four  principal  stations, 
three  bridges,  two  tunnels,  an  engine 
shed,  a  turn-table,  a  complete  system 
of  signals,  points,  and  footlights.  A 
third  rail  has  been  laid  down  over  the 
entire  system  so  that  the  whole  line  is 
available  for  electric  traction.    All  the 


Another  noteworthy  railway  of  this 
kind  is  the  property  of  a  SheflSeld  man. 
It  has  a  gauge  of  seven  and  one-fourth 
inches,  while  the  "inner'^  circle  is  laid 
also  with  a  three  and  one-half  inch 
gauge  track.  The  length  of  the  main 
line  is  439  feet,  of  the  inner  320  feet, 
while  there  is  a  connecting  line  of 
fiixty-two  feet  and  an  engine  shed  line 


A  Junction  at  Entrance  to  the  Tunnel. 


bridges  that  are  laid  in  the  garden  are 
so  constructed  that  they  may  easily  be 
lifted  up.  The  steam  locomotive  com- 
prises a  four-wheel-coupled  bogie  ten- 
der engine,  a  four-wheel  shunting  ma- 
chine and  a  four-wheel-coupled  outside 
cylinder  bogie  tender  engine.  The  elec- 
tric models  comprise  a  tube  locomotive 
fitted  with  an  Avery  motor.  The  roll- 
ing stock  includes  some  forty-odd  ve- 
hicles from  the  simple  plate-layer's 
trolley  to  the  finest  sleeper  and  dining 
car.  A  speed  of  eight  miles  has  been 
attained  on  a  measured  length  of  this 
railway,  while  the  locomotives  are 
capable  of  pulling  with  ease  a  train  of 
thirteen  coaches. 


of  110  feet.  The  chief  engineering 
feature  of  this  line  is  a  twenty-five  foot 
tunnel,  which  is  a  fine  piece  of  work- 
manship. It  is  built  throughout  on 
proper  drums,  with  fourteen-inch  side 
walls  and  arch  bricks  for  roof.  The 
tunnel  is  properly  drained  and  the  bank 
through  which  it  passes  consists  of 
about  200  tons  of  earth.  The  line 
emerges  near  *^South  Junction,**  the 
branch  for  the  **inner  circle'*  which 
passes  around  an  ornamental  lake.  A 
very  perfect  system  of  signaling  has 
been  instituted.  Sixteen  signals  are  in 
use  and  all  of  them  are  duly  lighted 
when  the  line  is  used  after  dark.  There 
is  a  properly  equipped  signal  box,  and 
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by  obeying  the  ordinary  laws  of  signal- 
ing and  by  codes  of  flag  signals  (red 
and  green  lamps  at  night)  and  engine 
whistles,  the  safe  control  of  the  line 
may  be  achieved  without  the  inter- 
change of  a  word  between  driver  and 
signalman. 

The  so-called  light  railways  with  a 
gauge  of.  fifteen  inches  accommodate 
models  built  to  a  scale  of  three  inches 
to  the  foot.  When  space  permits  and 
when  the  additional  cost  is  not  a  bar- 
rier, this  gauge  will  certainly  be  found 
to  constitute,  in  practice,  the  ideal  for 
a  garden  railway.  This  gauge  was  em- 
ployed when  the  railroad  on  the  Duke 
of  Westminster's  estate  was  built.    The 


able;  but  the  fifteen-inch  gauge  is  be- 
ing exploited  commercially  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  November,  190.4,  a  cor- 
poration was  formed  in  Great  Britain 
to  operate  tiny  passenger  trains.  The 
first  of  these  railways  was  built  on  the 
south  shore  at  Blackpool.  It  met  with 
immediate  success  and  has  since  been 
followed  by  similar  railways  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent.  Recently  the  company 
has  laid  down  miniature  railways  on 
the  grounds  of  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  Brussels.  Among  the  other 
notable  garden  railways  is  that  laid 
down    by    an    Irish   clergjrman  in  his 


Electric  Train  Passing  Over  a  Lift  Bridge. 


line  cost  about  $6,500  per  mile,  ex- 
clusive of  the  various  buildings  and 
other  paraphernalia.  The  trains  on 
this  line  carry  on  an  average  some 
6,000  tons  of  freight  each  year  and 
travel  from  4,000  to  5,000  miles. 

This  railway  is  not,  of  course,  re- 
quired to  prove  itself  financially  profit- 


vicarage  garden.  He  has  made  with  his 
own  hands  the  sleepers,  locomotives, 
carriages,  points,  and  signals.  He  also 
prints  and  issues  his  own  tickets.  The 
gauge  of  the  railway  is  tweniy-one 
inches  and  consists  of  about  five  tons 
of  rail,  fourteen  pounds  to  the  yard. 
Though  "miniature,*^  it  is  large  enough 
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to  carry  the  constructor  and  Ms  friend 
around  the  grounds. 

It  is  evident  that  these  miniature 
railways  will  soon  become  profitable  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods 


from  the  railway  stations  to  outlying 
districts.  It  remains  to  say  that  the 
photographs  reproduced  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  power  these  diminutive 
locomotives  possess. 


Settlement  of  Railway  Labor  Disputes  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 

DEPARTMENT    OF   COMMERCE   AND   LABOR — ^BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  labor 
controversies  forms  the  subject  of  Bul- 
letin No.  98,  soon  to  be  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  labor,  department  of  com- 
merce and  labor.  Recent  experience 
in  this  and  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  under  various  plans  is  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  articles.  Commis- 
sioner Charles  P.  Neill  discusses 
"Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  Railway 
Labor  Disputes  in  the  United  States, 
Under  the  Erdman  Act"  in  the  first  of- 
ficial report  upon  this  subject;  the 
operations  of  the  Canadian  industrial 
disputes  investigation  act  and  the  Brit- 
ish railway  conciliation  scheme  of  1907 
are  summarized ;  the  experience  with 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great 
Britain  is  given  and  the  attitude  of 
employing  interests  and  of  labor  is  dis- 
cussed by  A.  Maurice  Law  and  Arthur 
E.  Holder;  the  work  of  the  boards  of 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  of  sani- 
tary control  in  the  cloak  industry  in 
N^w  York  is  reviewed  by  Charles  H. 
Winslow;  and  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  •  by  the  industrial  courts  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  is 
described  by  Helen  L.  Sumner. 

RAILWAY    STRIKES   AVOIDED   IN    UNITED 
STATES. 

The  federal  law  known  as  the  Erd- 
man act,  which  provides  for  the  media- 
tion and  arbitration  of  controversies  af- 
fecting railways  and  their  employees 
engaged  in  interstate  train  service,  has 
now  been  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States  for  more  than  thirteen 
^ea^rs.    During  the  first  eight  and  one- 


half  years  following  the  enactment  of 
the  law  in  June,  1898,  one  attempt 
only  was  made  to  utilize  its  provisions. 
This  attempt,  which  was  made  within 
a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
proved  entirely  fruitless.  During,  the 
past  five  years  the  provisions  of  the  law 
have  been  invoked  in  nearly  sixty 
different  controversies.  During  that 
period  its  provisions  have  been  invoked  • 
with  increasing  .  frequency,  and  from 
the  middle  of  1908  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  only  one  period  as  long 
as  three  months  during  which  the 
mediators  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
act  in  some  pending  controversy. 

The  controversies  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  mediators  have 
ranged  in  importance  all  the  way  from 
a  few  instances  of  small  roads  involv- 
ing le.s  than  100  miles  of  line  and 
fewer  t.'ian  100  employees  up  to  cases 
of  exceptional  magnitude  embracing 
over  sixty  roads  and  involving  more 
than  100,000  miles  of  line  and  over  40,- 
000  employee?  in  a  single  controversy. 
In  one  year,  19  JO,  the  assistance  of  the 
mediators  under  the  act  was  called  for 
in  sixteen  cases,  these  cases  involving 
nearly  300,000  miles  of  railroad  and 
directly  involving  nearly  80,000  rail- 
way men.  The  total  mileage  involved 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the  law  have  been  invoked  is  over  500,- 
000,  and  the  total  number  of  employees 
directly  involved  is  over  160,000. 

SCOPE  OF  ERDMAN  ACT. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  apply  only 
to  those  classes  of  employees  actually 
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engaged  in  train  operation,  so  its  prac- 
tical scope  is  limited  to  controversies 
involving  engineers,  firemen,  conduct- 
ors and  other  trainmen,  switchmen,  and 
telegraphers.  During  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  no  serious  strike  and  no 
important  controversy  threatening  a 
serious  strike  involving  any  of  these 
classes  of  employees  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  have  not  been  in- 
voked by  one  or  the  other  party  to  the 
controversy;  and  with  one  exception 
there  has  been  no  case  in  which  media- 
tion was  invoked  and  accepted  before 
the  actual  beginning  of  a  strike  in 
which  an  amicable  adjustment  has  not 
been  brought  about. 

The  mediation  proceedings  are 
purely  voluntary.  The  act  merely  pro- 
vides that  in  case  of  disputes  actually 
interrupting  or  seriously  threatening  to 
interrupt  interstate  traffic  either  party 
to  the  controversy  may  appeal  to  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  commerce  court 
and  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the 
other  party  and  endeavor  by  mediation 
and  conciliation  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  tlie  matters  at 
issue. 

The  mediators  are  without  authority 
to  intervene  upon  their  own  initiative 
in  any  controversy.  Their  intervention 
is  conditioned,  first,  upon  the  receipt  of 
a  request  for  mediation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  from  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  controversy ;  and,  second, 
upon  the  acceptance  by  the  other  party 
of  the  mediators'  tender  of  friendly 
offices. 

The  law  confers  no  powers  of  com- 
pulsion which  may  be  used  to  induce 
either  party  to  make  a  request  for 
mediation.  The  employer  is  as  free  to 
resort  to  a  lockout  and  the  employees 
to  inaugurate  a  strike  as  if  the  Erdman 
act  had  never  been  passed.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  invoked  by  one  party,  the  other 
party  is  under  no  legal  obligation 
either  to  accept  the  tender  of  friendly 
offices  made  by  the  mediators  or  to  sub- 
mit the  matters  at  issue  to  the  arbitra- 
tion provided  for  in  the  law.    In  this 


respect  this  federal  law  differs  from  the 
Canadian  industrial  disputes  investiga- 
tion act,  which  forbids  either  employers 
o^  employees  in  the  industries  to  which 
that  act  applies  to  inaugurate  either  a 
lockout  or  a  strike  until  after  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  have  been  submitted  to 
an  investigation  and  a  report  has  been 
published  by  an  investigation  board. 

MEDIATION     MORE     IMPORTANT     THAN 
ARBITRATION. 

At  the  time  the  Erdman  act  was 
passed  practically  all  the  discussion  was 
focused  on  its  arbitration  features  and 
little  attention  was  given  to  its  pro- 
visions for  mediation.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  latter  are  the 
more  important  and  efficacious  fea- 
tures of  the  law.  Of  the  forty-four 
cases  in  which  mediation  under  the  act 
has  been  invoked,  only  eight  have  be^n 
carried  on  to  arbitration.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  show  the  whole  dispropor- 
tion, however,  for  in  each  of  these 
eight  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  were  settled  by 
mediation,  and  only  a  few  of  the  pointe 
were  carried  to  arbitration.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  four  other  cases  were  ar- 
bitrated under  the  provisions  of  the 
Erdman  act,  these  cases  having  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  directly  by 
agreement  between  the  parties  in  con- 
troversy without  first  invoking  the 
mediation  proceedings  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  ap- 
plications for  mediation  may  be  made 
by  either  side.  In  the  forty-eight  cases 
of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  which 
the  act  has  been  invoked,  applications 
have  in  nineteen  instances  been  made 
by  the  railroad  companies  involved,  in 
thirteen  cases  by  officers  of  organiza- 
tions representing  the  employees  in- 
volved, and  in  sixteen  cases  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy. The  applications  made  by 
the  employees  approach  in  number 
those  made  by  the  companies,  but  cover 
proportionately  a  much  smaller  mile- 
age and  involve  a  smaller  number  of 
employees.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  really  serious  strike  is  threat- 
ened it  is  naturally  the  company  rather 
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than  the  employees  which  invokes  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  mediators. 

LAW  IN  EXPERIMENTAX  STAGE.        ^ 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
serious  controversies  successfully  han- 
dled, the  law  may  be  said  to  be  in  an 
experimental  stage,  and  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  predict  that  it  will  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  future  as  it  has  those  of 
the  past  five  years. 

Some  of  its  defects  have  already  be- 
come apparent,  and  in  a  number  of  as- 
pects it  can  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved through  amendment,  but  its  suc- 
cess has  been  marked  during  the  five 
years  in  which  it  has  been  in  practical 


operation.  Its  provisions  have  been  in- 
voked in  nearly  every  possible  form  of 
controversy  that  could  arise  out  of  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee  in 
the  railroad  train  service.  Serious  dis- 
putes as  to  wages,  hours,  and  ordinary 
working  conditions  have  been  frequent. 
In  two  instances  controversies  on 
southern  roads  involving  the  race  issue 
have  precipitated  strikes  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind,  and  in  several  other 
instances  disputes  involved  counter 
claims  over  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
different  organizations — a  class  of  con- 
troversy which  is  always  delicate  and 
difficult  in  an  exceptional  degree. 


The  Wheel  Report 


BY  THOMAS  E.  BYRNES. 


The  freight  conductor's  trip  report 
of  cars  I  moved,  though  occasionally 
spattered  with  the  midnight  oil,  or 
smudged  with  the  graphite  of  inferior 
pencil,  having  no  pretense  to  the  dig- 
nity of  accounts  or  revenue  balances,  is 
yet  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments found  in  railway  practice. 

It  is  essentially  a  literary  child  of 
the  night,  because,  if  it  chronicles  a 
night  run  it  must  be  written  at  night 
for  the  morning  mail.  If  it  covers  a 
day  run,  its  completion  is  usually  de- 
ferred until  lamp  light. 

Its  chirography  is  usually  unspen- 
cerian,  but  it  tells  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  its  time  and  section  and  records 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  every  en- 
terprise within  its  zone,  reflects  the 
periods  of  business  depression,  as  well 
as  those  of  prosperity. 

Its  columns  of  "Contents'^  and 
'Taken''  and  'Tjeit/'  indicate  the  rul- 
ing commodities  produced  or  distrib- 
uted, pointing  out  the  value,  volume 
and  direction  of  traffic,  the  sparsity  or 
density  of  population  and  the  range  of 
civilization  thereof. 

It  is  an  index  of  the  culture  and  the 


customs  of  the  people  within  its  en- 
vironments. 

It  boasts  no  bearing  upon  the  per 
cents  of  operating  ratios,  but  truth- 
fully tells  the  total  train  mileage  for 
use  in  final  analysis  of  operating 
comparisons. 

From  its  homely  figures  may  be 
compiled  the  per  cent  of  loaded  to 
total  car  mileage,  and  the  ratio  of  load 
to  carrying  capacity  of  car  and  train. 

It  exhibits  the  empty  car  mileage 
over  districts  and  gives  a  hint  to  the 
industrial  agent  as  to  where  industries 
might  be  encouraged  for  the  purpose 
of  balancing  the  empty  with  the  loaded 
car  haul. 

It  includes  the  tare,  net  and  gross 
tons  moved,  upon  which  are  deter- 
mined the  ton-mile  units  now  so  thor- 
oughly depended  upon  by  the  statisti- 
cian. 

It  detects  the  costly  errors  of  rout- 
ing, and  the  cross  haul  of  empty  cars* , 

It  points  out  the  make  up  of  trains 
and  where  cars  of  weaker  constutiction 
are  hauled  in  a  dangerous  position  in 
trains,  and  tells  when  cars  loaded. withr 
explosives  or  liighly  inflammable'  ma■^; 
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terial  are  carried  too  close  to  the  fire 
box. 

It  proves  the  care  or  the  neglect 
exercised  in  the  loading  of  cars,  and 
whether  the  Mexican  car  is  billed  in 
the  direction  of  the  Gulf  or  toward  the 
Canadian  border. 

It  is  a  check  upon  the  obedience  to 
instructions  on  car  distribution,  and 
calls  attention  to  any  infraction 
thereof,  and  is  a  guard  against  the 
practice  of  discrimination  in  the  gen- 
eral or  local  allotment  of  cars  or  favor- 
ing of  any  community  or  commodity. 

It  impresses  attention  to  an  exces- 
sive use  of  foreign  cars  in  local  service, 
and  carries  its  own  criticism  on  the 
judgment  of  those  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  car  hire. 

It  depicts  to  what  extent  foreign 
cars  have  lost  their  ^^Homing'^  instinct, 
and  to  what  degree  of  vagrancy  their 
habits  are  allowed  to  fall. 

It  rounds  up  the  degenerate  "Maver- 
ick," the  branding  of  which  has  been 


dimmed  by  exposure  and  frequently 
identifies  the  owner  by  some  ancient 
defect  of  card  found  hidden  upon  its 
anatomy. 

It  averages  the  time  in  transit  of  all 
trains,  records  the  dark  or  daylight 
periods  of  action  on  the  district  and 
the  proximity  to  which  regular  sched- 
ules are  paralleled. 

It  singles  out  the  districts  upon 
which  excessive  quantities  of  oil  or  lan- 
terns are  used,  and  carries  its  own  ex- 
planation to  warrant  such  a  condition. 

It  marks  the  thrift  of  its  conductors 
and  their  steadiness  of  emplo3rment  by 
the  fidelity  shown  in  "Following  the 
Caboose.'' 

It  often  reflects  the  degree  of  clever- 
ness or  intelligence  of  its  writer  and 
measures  his  capacity  for  greater 
responsibilities. 

How  many  officials  ever  call  for  the 
wheel  reports  for  any  district  or  period 
and  study  their  real  worth? 


A-Rail  Up  Snowdon 


BY  FELIX  J.  KOCH. 


What  the  Jungfrau  ascent  is  to 
Switzerland,  that,  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  they  seem  to  hold  for  Mt. 
Snowdon.  To  have  been  up  Snowdon 
is  to  your  English  stay-at-home,  the 
man  whose  purse  don't  let  him  get 
away  from  the  Isles,  that  is,  what 
climbing  Mt.  Washington  or  Eanier 
seems  to  be  to  your  American  tourist. 

Latterly,  however,  the  romance  and 
glamor  of  climbing  Snowdon  has  been 
dissipated,  as  has  that  of  so  many  other 
great  mountain  peaks,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  railway. 

You  who  would  do  Snowdon  a-rail, 
make  your  ascent  from  the  little  town 
of  Llanberis.  Within  view  of  the  train 
which  brought  you  into  Wales  here, 
there  rise  two  huge  peaks,  rock-bound 
and  yet  green  to  the  top.  The  farther 
of  these  is  Snowdon. 


Close  at  hand  there  is  a  little  station 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  and  tracks 
lead  away  to  a  point  3,560  feet  up,  at 
the  top.  A  queer  old  Welshman  is  in 
charge  at  this  point  and  he  is  kept 
busy  with  tourists.  Even  as  you're 
waiting,  a  quaint  old  four-horse  coach 
trots  up  here,  disgorging  more  travel- 
ers still. 

They  at  once  ply  our  friend  with 
their  questions.  The  railway,  he  an- 
swers, runs  to  the  end  of  October. 
They  take  up  from  15,000  to  18,000 
passengers  a  year.  The  round  trip  will 
cost  you  five  *^bs''  (shillings),  yes, 
ma'am, — $1.20  American,  that  is. 

You  step  inside  the  office.  Signs 
here  advise  that  they  cannot  guarantee 
to  carry  you  to  the  summit  at  any 
given  time,  and  also  that  the  company 
reserves   the   right  to   stop   the  train 
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from  proceeding  above  a  certain  height 
in  the  event  of  the  weather  proving  un- 
suitable for  complete  ascent.  Only, 
mind  you,  in  no  case  will  they  refund, 
so  you  take  your  chances  here.  Here  in 
the  little  wood  station  rugs  may  be 
rented,  if  you  are  fearful  of  cold. 


den  among  the  trees.  Nearer  by  a 
great  sign  advises  that  cold  lunch  is  al- 
ways to  be  had  at  the  top  for  the  mat- 
ter of  sixty  cents,  and  it  urges  that 
visitors  see  both  sunset  and  sunrise  on 
Snowdon  if  they  can.  Supper,  bed  and 
breakfast  cost  $2.56  in  such  case,  and 


Up  Snowdon — The  Cog  System. 


Outside,  two  tracks  greet  you.  Each 
is  of  a  narrow-gauge  and  has,  at  cen- 
ter, the  cog  system  between  the  rails. 
At  one  end  stands  a  mountain  loco- 
motive, this  with  the  boiler  sloped 
downward  at  the  front,  and  the  sides 
seemingly  built  round  about.  Just  be- 
fore this  there  is  a  very  long  car,  the 
sides  open,  so  that  one  may  enter  at 
these  sides,  between  the  pairs  of 
benches.  Each  such  bench  holds  five 
persons.  The  seats  are  set  opposite  one 
another,  and  as  there  are  seven  such 
pair,  each  car  will  seat  its  seventy 
people. 

From  your  place  you  survey  the 
vista.  At  one  side  is  the  town  and  a 
little  square-towered  church  half  hid- 


retiirn  tickets  are  made  good  for  a  week 
if  you  stay  at  the  summit  house. 

Six  English  switch-throwers  stand  in 
a  row  here.  The  guard  pushes  the 
fourth  and  the  second  of  the  series,  and 
at  1 :54  you  are  off.  The  engine  behind 
is  pushing  us ;  we  can  see  it  to  the  rear 
of  the  car.  At  our  left  we  traverse  a 
forest  with  huge  grey  rocks,  half 
clothed  in  moss, 
young-looking  oak 
and  birches,  too, 
the    right    there's 

gine  shed,  then  we  cross  a  brook, 
choked  with  boulders.  Some  homes 
appear,  in  rigid  rows,  built  of 
the  slatey  rock  of  the  region.  Then 
there  is  another  row,  in  Elizabethan 


scattered  among 
trees.  Larches 
are     here.      At 

a     good-sized     en- 
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style  and  of  a  grey  cement.  The  noise 
of  the  brook  floats  in  from  the  left ;  on 
the  right,  fields  slope  away  to  that 
church.  Already  the  way  is  growing 
steep,  and  the  birches  and  hazels  hide 
the  incline.  Below  us  a  series  of  huts, 
all  of  stone,  greet  us ;  behind,  a  pretty 
blue  river  is  seen, — just  opposite  is  the 
world's  largest  slate  quarry. 

Near  at  hand,  things  interest  like- 
wise. Great  masses  of  sadly  jumbled 
rocks  seem  to  close  the  passage.  We 
catch  at  the  pin-oaks  on  which  the  sun 
shimmers,  for  a  dense  copse  of  these  is 
at  hand.  Ferns  star  the  grass  under 
the  treelets.  Our  brook,  too,  passes  into 
a  gorge,  while  ahead  a  falls  leaps  into 
it.     For  scenery  they^ve  a  wonder  spot 


We  enter  more  open  meadows  at  this 
point.  Native  children  come  from 
somewhere,  racing  us  and  begging  pen- 
nies. At  the  right  the  terraced  facades 
of  the  slate-quarries,  on  a  mountain, 
appear  like  so  many  huge  flat  sheets, 
stretched  squarely  down.  Cattle  are  in 
the  rolling  meadows  beside  us,  and 
dandelion  and  fox-glove  bloom  at  the 
rail.  Where  we  cross  a  bridge,  an  iron 
rail  is  stretched  beside  us. 

The  telephone  wires  suddenly  come 
crossing  the  fields  at  this  point,  trend- 
ing to  ridges  of  hills  over  to  the  right, 
that  rise  from  this  level  to  that  of  some 
meadows  so  smooth  one  would  think 
them  of  velvet.  Behind  these  other 
ranges  of  hills  grow  apparent. 


Up   Snowdon,   on   the   Switchback. 


in  this  vista, — the  strangely  angular 
falls  coming  down  over  the  rocks  of  the 
forest,  while  upland  meadows,  divided 
by  rock  walls,  hem  it  'round.  A  con- 
crete house  is  built  at  the  track  here, 
and  at  it  the  conductor  deposits  some 
lunch. 


What  with  some  very  black  cows  on 
a  crest  close  beside  us,  and  huge  moun- 
tains sloping  up,  round  about,  the  land- 
scape is  truly  Alpine.  Occasionally  one 
looks  back  at  the  wall-enfenced  valley, 
with  its  cottages  here  and  there.  One 
wonders  what  folk  do  to  kill  time  in 
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these  cottages,  there  are  only  the  sheep 
and  the  rocks  round  about. 

These  two  children  are  still  racing 
beside  us,  singing  *^God  Save  the  Xing'' 
in  the  Welsh.  We  are  come  to  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  and  so,  over  to  the 
right,  there  opens  a  broad  valley,  slop- 
ing to  the  huge  meadowed  mountains 
across. 

If  s  a  long,  long  trip  still  to  the  sum- 
mit. Bugged  mountain-views,  chains 
of  lakes — seven   in   one   vista — unfold 


before  us.    A  region  of  rock  only  will 
hem  us  in,  by  and  by. 

Prompt  at  three,  though,  we  reach 
the  summit  There's  a  little  over- 
nighting place  here  and  a  pyramid  of 
rocks  to  be  climbed  for  the  view.  But 
we've  seen  practically  all  the  latter  on 
our  way  here,  and  we  get  a  retrospect 
on  the  return.  Comparatively  few, 
therefore,  those  who  over-night  on  the 
summit.  Wales  has  too  much  else  to 
interest  for  dallying  longer  than  needs 
be, — even  here. 


The  Story  of  Baedeker 


BY  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL,  F.  R.  O.   S. 


The  death  of  Karl  Baedeker,  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  famous  guides,  will 
be  felt  almost  as  a  personal  loss  by  in- 
numerable travelers  to  whom  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  Baedeker 
has  served  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  in  their  continental  wanderings. 

Many  of  the  guide-books  of  this 
series  owe  their  inspiration  to  the 
original  Karl  Baedeker,  while  some  of 
the  editions  were  actually  edited  by 
him. 

Baedeker's  guides  hold  a  position  in 
travel  literature  which  is  sui  generis. 
They  have  attained  the  distinction  of 
being  used  as  a  common  noun,  like 
Bradshaw,  Hansom,  Kodak,  etc.,  and 
are  conventionally  used  to  connote  a 
guide-book.  Baedeker  has,  indeed, 
paid  the  penalty  of  being  regarded  as 
a  household  word,  and  unscrupulous 
publishers  have  brought  out  rival  Bae- 
dekers, no  legal  redress  being  obtain- 
able, as  the  judge  ruled  that  "Bae- 
deker" was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
synonymous  with  a  guide-book — a  de- 
cision which,  however  flattering,  has 
indirectly  entailed  serious  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  house  of  Baedeker.  Indeed, 
a  certain  German  publisher  went  so 
far  as  to  annex  the  celestial  regions 
with  a  Himmel's  Baedeker  (Baedeker 
of  Heaven) ! 


Though  this  wonderful  series  of 
guide-books  (now  comprising  over 
seventy  volumes)  is,  of  course,  an  es- 
sentially German  enterprise,  its  incep- 
tion is  due  to  an  English  firm  of  pub- 
lishers— Mr.  John  Murray;  for  Herr 
Karl  Baedeker  himself  admitted  that 
to  Mr.  Murray  is  due  full  credit  as  the 
pioneer  of  continental  handbooks  for 
travelers.  Mr.  John  Murray  had  rec- 
ognized the  enormous  impetus  given  to 
continental  travel  by  the  cessation  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  had  dev- 
astated Europe  and  practically  closed 
the  Continent  to  travelers  for  so  many 
years;  and  in  1836  he  inaugurated  the 
first  of  the  famous  Murray's  hand- 
books with  a  Handbook  for  Holland 
and  North  Oermany.  In  1839  ap- 
peared Baedeker's  handbook  for  the 
same  countries;  but  in  the  preface  his 
indebtedness  to  Murray's  guide  was  ex- 
pressly stated.  Herr  Fritz  Baedeker 
did  not  hesitate  to  admit  this  in  a  let- 
ter published  in  the  Times  in  1889. 
Indeed,  on  one  occasion  this  'lifting" 
of  literary  matter  had  a  very  amusing 
result.  It  seems  that  Murray  had 
stated  that  pomegranates  grew  on  the 
sides  of  a  certain  valley  in  Italy. 
Now,  unfortunately,  the  German  word 
Granat  means  both  "pomegranate**  and 
"garnet";  and  Baedeker's  compiler  was 
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responsible  for  the  curious  statement 
that  garnets  were  embedded  in  the 
cliflEs  of  this  valley  I 

On  the  other  hand,  for  several  years 
Karl  Baedeker  virtually  assisted  in  the 
editing  of  Murray^s  guides  by  sending 
Mr.  Murray  notes  and  materials.  The 
relations  between  the  two  firms  grad- 
ually became  less  reciprocal  and  inter- 
dependent; and  since  1864  the  Bae- 
deker guides  have  been  absolutely  in- 
dependent, not  to  say  rival,  publica- 
tions, though  as  recently  as  1861  Mur- 
ray's name  appeared  as  English  pub- 
lisher in  the  first  English  edition  of 
Baedeker's  Rhine. 

The  essential  difference  between  Bae- 
deker's and  Murray's  guides  is  obvious 
enough.  Murray's  handbooks — or,  at 
all  events,  the  earlier  editions — were 
written  for  the  traveler  of  means,  lei- 
sure, and  culture.  The  editor  seems  to 
take  for  granted  the  possession  of  a 
private  carriage,  a  courier,  and  high 
introductions  at  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe.  A  trace  of  this  influence  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  parceling  out  of 
the  different  countries  into  ^'routes," 
which  in  many  cases  are  actually  based 
on  the  old  diligence  routes,  planned  be- 
fore the  Continent  was  gridironed  with 
an  intricate  web  of  railways.  This  ar- 
rangement the  twentieth  century  tour- 
ist finds  rather  exasperating,  necessi- 
tating frequent  reference  to  the  index. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  classification  is  found  to  be  of 
considerable  service  in  view  of  the 
great  vogue  of  motor  tours,  for  the 
motorist  requires  a  guide  based  rather 
on  Paterson's  classical  Road  Book  than 
on  a  Baedeker  or  a  Bradshaw. 

Baedeker  sat  down  to  his  task  in  a 
different  spirit  and  with  different  sym- 
pathies. Not,  indeed,  that  he  was  on 
the  side  of  the  sportsman;  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  be,  for  if 
sportsmen  were  comparatively  rare  in 
England,  at  that  date,  they  were  rarer 
still  in  Germany.  But  he  did  not,  like 
Murray,  appeal  to  a  clientele  of 
^^milords;"  he  aimed,  as  the  popular 
novelists  sav,  at  ^^the  great  heart  of  the 
public."     His  vision  was  of  a  mighty 


multitude  of  average  men  on  the  high- 
roads of  travel — ignorant  men,  who 
needed  to  be  told  what  to  admire, 
whether  it  were  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
statuary,  or  a  cathedral,  or  a  ruin,  or 
a  view;  and  to  whom  both  time  and 
money  were  of  importance.  In  short, 
with  Baedeker  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  a  travel-book  and  a 
guide-book  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Long 
academical  descriptions  of  objects  of 
art  and  antiquities,  and  features  of 
topographical  interest,  are  rigidly 
eschewed;  while  great  prominence  is 
given  to  full  and  reliable  information 
about  hotel  tariffs,  communications, 
local  conveyances,  guides,  shops,  etc. 
These  commonplace  topics,  so  uninter- 
esting to  read  about,  are  rightly 
thought  of  the  deepest  concern  to  the 
tourist,  and  especially  for  the  traveler 
of  modest  means.  The  Baedeker  studi- 
ously avoids  long  quotations  from 
classical  authorities  and  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  scenery.  In  short,  Bae- 
deker provides  facts,  not  opinions  or 
sentiments. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  Baedeker 
is  the  courageous  manner  in  which  the 
invidious  task  of  classifying  hotels  in 
order  of  merit,  indicating  recommend- 
able  ones  by  means  of  little  asterisks, 
has  been  undertaken.  This  is  often 
shirked,  for  obvious  reasons,  by  com- 
pilers of  guide  books;  Baedeker,  how- 
ever, and  with  sound  reason,  maintains 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  publishers  of 
guide-books  not  only  to  mention  hotels, 
but  to  discriminate  between  them  in 
the  interests  of  travelers.  This  scrupu- 
lous sense  of  responsibility  to  his  read- 
ers has  occasionally  entailed  heavy  cost 
in  defending  libel  actions  brought  by 
aggrieved  hoteliers.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  feature  in  the  guide-book  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  criticism  as  this 
"starring"  of  hotels.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  these  stars  do 
not  necessarily  denote  the  highest 
hotel  standard,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
very  guarded  and  noncommittal  inter- 
pretation the  editor  gives  to  these  sig- 
nificant commendatory  symbols.  It  is 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  the  as- 
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terisk  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
it  indicates  that  the  hotel  is  unreserv- 
edly recommended,  but  simply  that  it 
indicates  that  the  particular  hotel  is 
one  ^Vhich  the  editor  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  good  of  its  class." 

While  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  many 
good  points  of  Baedeker,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  true  sense  of  propor- 
tion from  the  ordinary  tourist  point  of 
view  is  not  always  observed  in  the 
space  devoted  to  tourist  centers.  For 
instance,  small  winter  resorts  much 
frequented  by  English  people  will  oc- 
casionally have  but  three  or  four  lines, 
while  a  manufacturing  town,  commer- 
cially perhaps  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  1 
per  cent  of  the  public  the  guide  caters 
for,  will  have  half  a  page  or  so.  In 
this  respect  Baedeker  seems  planned 
too  much  on  the  lines  of  a  gazetteer  or 
directory,  and  the  interests  of  the  or- 
dinary tourist  are  subordinated  to  the 
supposed  necessity  for  comprehensive- 
ness and  completeness. 

Then  expert  local  knowledge  is  able 
to  spot  trifling  errors  occasionally;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of 
these  volumes  contain  several  hundred 
thousand  facts,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  percentage  of  errors  is  so  low.  In- 
deed, it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this  re- 
spect no  other  series  of  guide-books 
can  be  compared  with  Baedeker. 

The  great  aim  of  Baedeker  is  to  give 
the  maximum  of  useful  information  in 
the  minimum  of  space,  so  that  the 
criticism  we  occasionally  hear  of  the 
"stony  prose"  of  Baedeker  and  the  arid 
wastes  of  commonplace  information 
unrelieved  by  picturesque  detail  seems 
rather  gratuitous.  After  all,  Baedeker 
is  not  for  the  arm-chair,  but  for  the 
pocket,  and  therefore  lightness  and 
portability  are  factors  of  the  highest 
importance.  Indeed,  the  somewhat 
old-fashioned  epithet  vade  mecum  is  es- 
sentially applicable  to  these  guides. 
Then  Baedeker  cheapens  as  well  as 
popularizes  travel.  For  instance,  the 
traveler  spending  two  or  three  days 
only  in  a  new  tourist  center  would  find 
that  he  would  save  the  cost  of  his  Bae- 


deker in  cab  fares,  gratuities,  etc., 
alone. 

As  to  the  editing  of  these  guides, 
subject  to  the  general  editorship  of  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Baedeker,  a  uni- 
form system  is  maintained  throughout 
the  whole  series.  Each  volume  is  en- 
trusted to  one  who  has  peculiar  local 
knowledge  of  the  country  he  deals  with, 
while  the  services  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge  are  enlisted  for  the  intro- 
ductory chapters.  For  instance,  in  the 
guide  to  Great  Britain  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  wrote  the  admirable 
essay  on  the  history  of  architecture  in 
England,  while  for  the  guide  to  the 
United  States  the  British  ambassador 
furnished  an  illuminating  chapter  on 
the  American  Constitution.  The  first 
editor  of  the  English  editions  was  Mr. 
John  Kirkpatrick,  afterwards  professor 
of  constitutional  law,  Edinburgh  uni- 
versity. In  1878  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Muirhead,  assisted  after 
1890  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Findlay  Muir- 
head. 

The  cost  of  a  new  guide,  as  distinct 
from  a  new  edition,  is  relatively  enor- 
mous, and  is  said  to  run  to  several 
thousands  of  pounds.  The  maps,  which 
are,  of  course,  prepared  specially  for 
the  guide,  are  one  of  the  most  costh*^ 
items.  As  the  type  is  kept  standing, 
the  cost  of  correcting  and  revising  each 
new  edition  is  comparatively  slight. 
The  corrections  in  each  edition  are 
more  numerous,  however,  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Indeed,  the  editor  of 
tlie  handbook  of  the  guide  to  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  offered  a  dollar 
for  every  unaltered  page  in  a  new  edi- 
tion to  any  one  who  would  in  return 
give  him  a  cent  for  every  correc- 
tion ;  but  I  am  not  aware  if  this  sport- 
ing offer  was  ever  actually  accepted. 

In  recent  3^ears  there  has  been  a 
notable  expansion  of  the  original 
scheme,  the  earlier  guides  of  the  series 
confining  themselves  to  the  Continent. 
Having  annexed  the  chief  countries  of 
Europe,  Baedeker  went  farther  afield, 
and  Egypt,  Palestine,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and,  very  recently,  the 
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Mediterranean  guide-books  followed  in 
turn.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  firm  to  include  in 
their  series  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  much  visited  by  the  tourist  qua 
tourist,  and  I  believe  that  at  no  dis- 
tant date  India  will  come  within  the 
purview  of  Baedeker. 

The  eminently  practical  and  matter- 
of-fact  Baedeker  would  seem  as  barren 
a  field  for  the  jdelding  of  humor  as  a 
Greek  lexicon;  but  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions may  be  discovered  several  exam- 
ples of  unconscious   humor.     For    in- 


stance, in  a  reforence  to  a  certain 
statue  of  Venus  it  was  described  as  con- 
sisting of  "undressed  stone" !  But,  of 
course,  the  best  examples  of  uncon- 
scious humor  are  confined  to  the  proofs, 
and  are  reserved  for  the  delectation  of 
editors.  Of  these  the  following  will 
serve  as  a  typical  specimen :  The  edi- 
tor in  his  copy  had  referred  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  certain  museum  to  a 
"room  full  of  plaster  casts,**  and  this 
is  said  to  have  been  returned  in  proof 
as  a  "room  full  of  blasted  cats*M — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


Remarkable  Railways 

Engineering  Triumphs 

BY  STEPHEN  TYNEMOUTH. 


Of  railways  that  are  of  a  unique  con- 
struction and  operated  under  condi- 
tions totally  different  to  those  with 
which  we  are  so  well  acquainted  in  this 
state,  there  are  now  quite  a  number  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  some 
instances  these  lines  are  designed  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  creating  and 
developing  tourist  traffic,  in  other  cases 
to  serve  the  needs  of  small  towns  and 
villages,  but  generally  to  avoid  the 
heavy  initial  cost  of  building  a  railway 
of  the  ordinary  gauge  and  pattern, 
when  peculiar  local  conditions  render 
such  a  step  impossible,  or  unde«irable. 
What  are  termed  mono  railways  con- 
sist essentially  of  a  system,  in  which 
only  a  single  rail  is  used,  where  the 
center  of  gravity  is  entirely  below  the 
supporting  rail,  so  that  the  vehicles 
hang  suspended  below  it,  and  thus  pre- 
Fcrve  their  balance  solely  by  gravity. 
Of  such  a  class  is  the  railway  from 
Elberfeld  to  Barmen,  running  along 
the  valley  of  the  Wupper,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  The  rail  itself  is  carried 
along  steel  girders,  supported  by  A- 
shaped  steel  trestles.  The  cars  hang 
downwards  from  the  rail  and  run  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  supporting 
trestles,  being  thus    in    the  nature  of 


ropeway  vehicles.  This  railway  was 
first  suggested  by  one  Tugen  Langen, 
who  experimented  in  1893  with  two 
rails. 

The  line  is  eight  and  one-fourth 
miles  long  and  proceeds  partly  through 
the  main  streets  of  the  towns  it  tra- 
verses and  partly  suspended  over  the 
river  Wupper.  The  sharpest  curves  on 
the  main  line  are  295  feet  radius, 
though  on  the  sidings  curves  as  sharp 
as  twenty  feet  radius  are  made.  The 
maximum  gradient  is  1 :22,  the  work- 
ing speed  being  a  little  over  thirty 
miles  per  hour.  The  cars  are  37.5  feet 
long  by  6.5  feet  wide,  with  capacity  for 
fifty  passengers.  Each  car  is  suspended 
from  two  bogies,  having  two  running 
wheels,  each  of  thirty-five  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bogies  are  twenty-six 
feet  apart,  and  the  wheels  are  driven 
by  spur-gearing  from  an  electric  motor 
of  thirty-six  horse-power  mounted  on 
each  bogie.  Each  carriage  with  its 
fifty  passengers  makes  up  a  total  weight 
of  about  fourteen  tons,  including  elec- 
tro motors,  or  a  total  weight  of  about 
620  pounds  per  passenger,  which  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  weight  of 
rolling  stock  on  ordinary  elevated  elec- 
tric railways.    The  line  itself  is  double. 
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the  cars  proceeding  in  one  direction, 
along  one  rail,  and  returning  on  the 
other.  Of  the  mono  class,  but  of  dif- 
ferent construction  to  the  Elberf eld- 
Barmen  line,  is  the  railway  from  Bally- 
bunnion  to  Listowel,  in  Ireland,  which 
was  the  first  of  this  system  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  the  running 
rail  is  supported  on  an  A-shaped  fram- 
ing of  iron,  at  a  height  of  about  four 
feet  from  tiie  ground  level.  One  rail 
is  mounted  at  the  apex  of  these  A 
frames,  and  on  it  run  the  wheels  which 
support  the  vehicles,  while  two  other 
rails  are  used,  one  on  each  side  for  bal- 
ancing. This  line  carries  both  goods 
and  passenger  traflBc.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  mono  railway  should  be 
constructed  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester (England)  to  carry  passengers 
at  the  rate  of  120  miles  per  hour,  the 
whole  distance,  thirty-two  miles,  to  be 
covered  in  slightly  over  fifteen  minutes. 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  spent  in 
preparing  plans  and  making  other  ar- 
rangements, but  parliament  refused  to 
sanction  the  scheme,  and  so  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  Amongst  other  inventors 
who  have  devoted  considerable  effort  to 
perfecting  the  mono  railway  may  be 
mentioned  Decauville,  Le  Roy,  Storie, 
Meigs,  Haddan  and  Fell.  Mountain 
railways,  which  are  in  operation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  include  those 
with  very  steep  gradients,  i.  e.,  over  30 
in  1,000.  Such  lines  are  exposed  to 
special  dangers,  such  as  avalanches, 
torrents  and  landslips,  and  these  have 
to  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  con- 
struction. For  gradients  not  exceeding 
40  in  1,000,  adhesion  lines  may  be  used, 
as  on  the  Darjeeling  railway  in  India, 
and  the  St.  Gothard  and  S.  E.  railways 
in  Switzerland,  a  dry  climate  bein^ 
preferable.  The  gauge  may  be  normal 
or  narrow,  and  the  types  of  locomotives 
are  varied,  though  weight  on  the  driv- 
ing wheels  for  adhesive  purposes  is  de- 
sirable. Ordinary  brakes  are  in  use. 
For  gradients  above  40  in  1,000  and  up 
to  250  in  1,000  what  are  termed  rack 
railways  are  'operated,  as  in  the  Snow- 
don  (England)  and  Rigi  (Switzer- 
land)  railways.     On  a  bed  of  coarse 


gravel  steel  rails  are  laid  on  steel  sleep- 
ers, with  the  rack  in  the  center  of  the 
line.  The  locomotives  are  designed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  ordinary 
railways,  air  and  hand  brakes  both  be- 
ing fitted.  Recently  electric  traction 
has  been  largely  introduced  as  in  the 
instances  of  the  Gomergrat  and  Jung- 
frau  (Alpine  railways).  Cable  railways 
are  used  up  to  a  maximum  gradient  of 
650  in  1,000,  the  Beatenberg,  Lugano, 
Stanzerhorn,  and  other  Alpine  lines  be- 
ing of  this  construction.  The  design 
of  the  rack  railways  is  of  imique  de- 
scription. These  lines  are  provided 
with  rackwork,  or  a  system  of  teeth 
running  longitudinally  with  the  rail- 
way into  which  cog  wheels  on  the  en- 
gine can  gear,  and  thus  provide  a  posi- 
tive grip  for  these  toothed  driving 
wheels,  to  which  the  power  can  be  ap- 
plied for  hauling  up  the  loads  and 
powerful  hand  brakes  can  be  attached 
for  lowering  the  load.  Various  types 
of  racks  are  utilized  in  different  sys- 
tems, though  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples are  involved  in  all  of  them. 
There  are  in  operation  the  Blenkinsop, 
Riggenback,  Locker,  Strub  and  Abt  sys- 
tems of  rack  railways.  The  Swiss  rail- 
way builder  is  the  most  enterprising 
and  daring  member  of  the  engineering 
profession,  and  has  for  his  specialty  the 
construction  of  mountain  railways  in 
order  to  cater  for  tourist  traffic,  and  the 
Rigi  railway  may  be  mentioned,  which 
carries  120,000  tourists  every  year.  The 
Jungfrau  electric  railway  ascends  to  a 
height  of  6,719  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
gains  this  altitude  in  the  course  of 
three  miles.  At  certain  points  the  line 
is  so  steep  that  it  appears  to  lean  back, 
here  and  there  the  grade  ranges  to  48 
in  100.  For  every  two  feet  you  go  for- 
ward you  rise  one,  this  is  mountain- 
climbing  by  rail  with  a  vengeance,  but 
has  for  ito  compensation  magnificent 
scenery  from  its  upper  levels.  The  sec- 
ond highest  electric  railway  in  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  is 
the  Gomergrat  line,  which  runs  liter- 
ally for  some  five  and  one-half  miles 
through  a  country  of  snow,  ice  and 
glaciers.      Other    remarkable   railways 
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are  the  Viege-Zermatt  line,  twenty-one 
and  one-half  miles  in  length,  which 
twenty  years  ago  carried  18,000  pas- 
sengers per  annum,  but  now  transports 
each  year  100,000  tourists ;  and  Sabeve 
mountain  railway,  near  Geneva,  five 
and  one-half  miles  long.  The  Austrian 
government  decided  to  open  up  beauty 
spots  of  the  Tyrol,  hitherto  difficult  of 
access,  and  built  the  Taurern  railway. 
This  line  is  thiriy  miles  in  length,  and 
cost  twelve  million  pounds  to  construct 
owing  to  heavy  construction  work. 
One  tunnel  on  this  line  is  five  and  one- 
half  miles  long.     South   America   has 


the  Oroya  railway  of  138  miles  in 
length,  which  passes  from  sea  level, 
through  the  clouds,  to  a  height  of  15,- 
665  feet,  and  then  drops  down  some- 
what to  the  terminus  at  Oroya,  12,718 
feet  above  the  Pacific.  This  line  has  no 
less  than  sixty-five  tunnels.  Darjeel- 
ing,  in  India,  7,167  feet  above  sea 
level,  has  a  railway  with  fourteen-inch 
gauge,  which  corkscrews  up  from  the 
valley  below  in  a  series  of  spirals. 
Other  unique  railways  are  to  be  found 
in  Canada,  France,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 
— Western  Atistralia  Railway  Oazette. 


The  Unrestricted  Use  of  "Nineteen"  Train  Orders 

BY  J.  P.  FINAN*^  TRAIN  DISPATCHEB,  NEEDLES,  CAL. 


The  question  of  improving  the  train 
service  is  one  which  merits  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  every  oflScer 
and  employee  whose  duties  are  in  any 
manner  connected  with  the  operating 
department. 

Wonderful  advancement  has  been 
made  in  improving  transportation  fa- 
cilities. On  sea  we  have  advanced 
from  the  small  sailing  vessel,  which 
years  ago  took  five  to  six  weeks  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  to  the  great  ocean 
liners  which  now  cross  in  about  four 
days. 

On  land  we  have  advanced  from  the 
stage  coach  to  our  present  sixty-mile- 
an-hour  limited  trains.  And,  while  we 
have  made  fairly  satisfactory  progress 
with  passenger  traffic,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual dissatisfaction  regarding  the 
movement  of  freight  traffic.  This 
question  continues  to  agitate  the  minds 
of  officers  in  charge  of  railway  oper- 
ation. Statistics  show  that,  while  we 
travel  faster  than  we  did  years  ago,  we 
do  not  travel  as  safely  as  we  did.    The 

♦Mr.  Finan  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Train  Dispatchers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  which  makes  the  ad- 
mirable statement,  "The  supreme  aim  of 
this  association  is  to  increase  the  efficiency 
as  train  dispatchers  of  its  members." 


importance  of  quickening  the  freight 
service — ^how  to  bring  about  better 
time  with  the  least  danger — is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  traflBc  department  is  constantly 
urging  the  operating  department  of 
the  necessity  for  perfecting  and  quick- 
ening the  transportation  service  and 
improving  operating  conditions  gen- 
erally, in  order  that  the  traflSc  depart- 
ment may  be  in  better  position  to  so- 
licit and  develop  business.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  ever-present  necessity 
for  rational  economies  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  therefore  behooves 
railway  officials  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  facilities  and  methods 
at  their  command. 

On  railroads  where  the  "31"  train 
order  still  is  in  vogue  much  delay  is 
caused  to  traflBc,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  by  the  necessity  of  stopping 
trains  for  orders,  requiring  conductors 
to  go  to  the  telegraph  oflfice,  sign  for 
the  orders,  read  them  aloud  to  the 
operator,  take  the  orders  to  the  en- 
gineer, have  the  engineer  read  the 
orders  aloud  to  the  conductor  and  then 
give  him  a  receipt  for  the  orders 
received. 

Statistics  show  that  it  costs  money 
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to  stop  and  start  trains.  All  corpora- 
tions are  in  business  for  money.  That 
is  the  sublime  object  of  their  mission 
— the  very  first  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence. Any  plan  which  tends  to  save 
the  company  money,  provided  it  is  a 
safe  and  practicable  proposition,  should 
be  given  the  utmost  consideration. 
Much  time  is  lost  by  the  procedure 
made  necessary  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  handling  the  "31" 
train  order.  Every  stop  of  a  train 
which  can  be  obviated  and  every  min- 
ute of  time  that  can  be  saved  means 
money  to  the  company. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  very 
large  economy  can  undoubtedly  be  ef- 
fected by  the  elimination  of  the  "31" 
order  from  the  system  of  handling 
trains  and  adopting  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  "19"  order. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
in  connection  with  the  train  order  sys- 
tem is  to  get  the  order  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  are  to  execute  it.  And 
the  fewer  hands  the  order  is  obliged 
to  pass  through  between  the  dispatcher 
and  the  men  who  are  to  execute  it  the 
smaller  is  the  possibility  of  failure  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  it. 

The  "19"  order  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  than  one  man  handling 
the  orders  between  the  dispatcher  and 
the  conductor  and  engineer. 

Some  roads  long  since  have  adopted 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  "19"  order 
and  have  pronounced  it  an  absolutely 
safe  and  practicable  method  of  hand- 
ling trains,  as  well  as  a  most  econom- 
ical one.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  "19"  order  is  a  safer  method 
of  handling  trains  than  the  "31" 
order.  This  assertion  is  based  upon 
actual  experience  in  connection  with 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  "19"  order 
and  defies  contradiction. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  railway 
operation  on  such  *  roads  as  have 
adopted  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
"19"  order  system  tell  us  that  in  all 
tlieir  experience  with  this  method  of 
handling  trains  they  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  single  accident  in  any  wav  trace- 
able to  the  use  of  the  "19"  order  that 


might  have  been  averted  by  the  use  of 
the  "31"  order. 

Timid,  indeed,  were  the  first  experi- 
ments of  the  "19"  order  in  restricting 
the  rights  of  trains.  An  extra  safe- 
guard was  thrown  around  it  by  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  block  signals. 
The  step  taken  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress was  watched  with  much  interest 
by  all  the  progressive  railway  man- 
agers of  the  country.  It  was  found  to 
work  satisfactorily,  and,  while  the 
automatic  block  signals  provided  a 
method  of  stopping  trains  in  case 
something  happened  to  create  a  hazard, 
it  was  found  that  trains  were  being 
handled  in  such  a  manner,  with  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  "19"  order, 
that  the  block  signals  were  not  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  the  success  of  that 
particular  method,  because  no  hazards 
had  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  "19"  order  which  could  have 
been  obviated  had  a  "31"  order  been 
r.Fcd  instead. 

So  other  roads  took  up  the  practice 
— roads  not  protected  by  block  signals. 
First  they  authorized  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  "19"  order  for  freight 
trains  only.  A  year  or  so  later,  the  ex- 
periment having  proved  a  success,  au- 
thority was  given  for  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  "19"  order  for  both  passen- 
ger and  freight  trains.  This  system 
has  been  in  vogue  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  on  one  of  the  busiest 
railroads  east  of  Chicago ;  and  on  four 
of  the  divisions  on  which  it  has  been 
in  use,  every  mile  of  which  is  single 
track,  not  one  single  mile  is  protected 
by  automatic  block  signals  or  block 
signals  of  any  kind.  And  they  tell  us 
the  same  story :  Not  a  single  oversight 
or  mishap  of  any  kind  has  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  "19"  order  system  which  could 
be  charged  to  the  "19"  order  or  against 
the  "31"  order. 

What  better  recommendation  could 
one  ask  than  the  result  of  four  years 
of  experience  with  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  "19"  order  on  this  particular 
single  track  railroad,  unprotected  as  it 
is  by  automatic  block  signals? 
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It  has  been  said  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  progress — that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  universe  that  we  shall  ad- 
vsjice.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  believe  it 
is,  is  it  not  time  for  some  of  the  other 
progressive  railroads  to  take  a  step  in 
the  march  of  progress  and  discard  the 
use  of  the  "31"  train  order  and  adopt 
the  nnrestricted  use  of  the  "19"  order? 

It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  the  wheels  of  freight  trains 
moving,  except  in  the  case  of  double 
track.  It  is  a  safer  and  more  econom- 
ical method  of  handling  trains. 

But  when  the  assertion  is  made  that 
it  is  a  safer  method  it  perhaps  be- 
comes necessary  to  state  a  few  specific 
hazards  which  actually  occurred  by 
reason  of  the  "31"  order  having  been 
used,  which  could  have  been  obviated 
had  the  "19"  order  been  used  instead : 

A  light  engine  going  over  a  division 
in  charge  of  the  engineer,  fireman  and 
flagman,  pulled  into  a  station,  the 
order  board  displayed  for  "stop."  The 
engineer  pulled  by  slowly  and  stopped 
at  the  water  tank  a  few  hundred  feet 
away.  The  fireman  took  water.  The 
engineer  got  down  and  oiled  around 
and  chatted  with  the  flagman.  A  few 
minutes  later  they  got  aboard  the  en- 
gine and  pulled  out,  forgetting  all 
about  the  signal  having  been  displayed 
for  orders.  The  operator  thought  the 
engineer  would  come  back  after  hav- 
ing looked  the  engine  over  and  made 
no  effort  to  attract  his  attention,  and 
the  engineer  had  pulled  out  before  the 
operator  knew  it. 

If  this  had  been  a  "19"  order  the 
operator  would  have  been  out  and 
would  have  handed  it  up  to  the  en- 
gineer as  the  engine  passed  his  office, 
and  the  hazard  which  was  occasioned 
in  this  case  would  not  have  happened. 
****** 

A  long  freight  train  pulled  into  a 
ptation — train  order  signal  displayed. 
The  train  was  stopped  and  the  con- 
ductor went  to  the  office  and  signed 
for  the  order.  The  head  brakeman 
also  dropped  off  and  went  in  with  the 
conductor.  The  conductor  gave  the 
brakeman  a  copy  of  the  order  to  take 


to  the  head  end  and  gave  the  usual 
"high  ball"  and  they  left  town.  On 
the  way  to  the  head  end  the  brakeman 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
some  tramps  and  considerable  time 
was  lost  in  putting  them  oflE  the  train. 
In  the  meantime  the  order  was  stuffed 
down  in  the  pocket  of  the  brakeman 
and  the  train  passed  the  point  where 
they  were  to  have  met  another  train 
before  the  brakeman  thought  of  the 
order.  The  engineer  had  not  thought 
to  ask  him  for  it,  and  the  conductor 
was  busy  making  out  reports  and  had 
not  noticed  the  oversight  until  they 
had  run  by  their  meeting  point. 

The  order  on  a  "19"  form  could 
have  been  handed  up  by  the  operator, 
the  necessity  of  having  to  stop  the 
train  would  have  been  avoided  and  this 
hazard  would  not  have  occurred. 
****** 

A  passenger  train  pulled  into  a  sta- 
tion. The  board  showed  red.  The 
train  crew  did  their  station  work  and 
pulled  out.  The  operator  expected  the 
conductor  to  come  in  and  sign  the 
order.  The  conductor  and  the  en- 
gineer both  overlooked  the  order  board 
and  claimed  that  the  board  was  clear. 
Others  substantiated  the  statement  of 
the  operator  that  the  board  was  "red." 

If  the  order  had  been  on  a  "19" 
form  the  operator  would  have  been  out 
to  hand  it  up  as  the  engine  pulled  by 
his  office,  and  this  hazard,  as  well  as 
the  dispute  between  the  employees  re- 
garding the  position  of  the  board, 
would  have  been  avcijded. 


A  dispatcher  sent  to  an  operator  a 
"31"  order  for  a  passenger  train, 
changing  a  meeting  point  which  re- 
stricted the  rights  of  this  particular 
train.  The  operator  had  failed  to  dis- 
play his  signal  and  did  not  notice  the 
oversight  until  the  train  was  speeding 
by  his  office.  He  was  so  surprised  and 
bewildered  that  he  could  not  think  of 
rushing  out  with  his  red  light  until  the 
train  had  passed  the  office  and  then  he 
was  unable  to  attract  the  attention  of 
anyone  on  the  train.     In   this    case  a 
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collision  occurred  and  much  damage 
was  done  to  equipment  and  many  lives 
were  lost. 

If  the  "19''  form  of  order  had  been 
used  the  operator  would  have  been  on 
the  alert  and  listening  for  the  coming 
of  the  train  and  would  have  been  out 
where  he  would  have  attempted  to 
make  the  delivery  of  the  order.  Then 
no  doubt  he  would  have  noticed  the 
position  of  the  order  board  in  time  to 
have  changed  it  or  to  have  flagged  the 
train  with  his  lantern,  which  he  would 
have  had  at  the  time  of  attempting  to 
deliver  the  order,  as  it  was  about  3 
a.  m. 


A  dispatcher  starting  an  extra  train 
of  important  freight  put  it  on  a  sched- 
ule right  over  opposing  extras,  but  he 
failed  to  embody  in  the  order  that  it 
would  take  the  siding  and  not  pass  a 
given  point,  where  one  of  the  opposing 
extras  was  to  get  the  order,  until  that 
particular  extra  had  arrived  The  dis- 
patcher figured  the  opposing  extra  in 
question  had  ample  time  to  make  the 
point  where  the  order  was  out  for  it  to 
enable  the  other  extra  to  make  the  sta- 
tion in  advance  of  that  time.  The 
extra  in  mind  had  troubles  of  some 
kind  and  the  scheduled  extra  had 
reached  and  passed  the  point  at  which 
the  opposing  extra  was  to  get  the 
order,  resulting  in  a  main  line  meet. 

If  the  order  had  been  on  a  "19*' 
form  the  dispatcher  would  have  given 
it  to  the  extra  at  the  first  open  tele- 
graph office  and  this  hazard  would  not 
have  occurred.  The  dispatcher  did  not 
want  to  delay  the  train  by. making  an 
unnecessary  stop  for  the  order,  figur- 
ing that  it  could  make  the  point  to 
which  he  saw  fit  to  send  the  order, 
which  was  a  water  station. 


All  these  oversights,  of  course,  are 
what  one  might  call  "man  failures'' 
and  are  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
"31"  order.  But  a  system  which  leaves 
so  many  loopholes  for  troubles  as  does 
the  "31"  order  should  not  be  con- 
tinued when  it  has  been  proven  beyond 


a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  other 
method,  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
"19"  order,  is  a  safer  and  more  prac- 
ticable method  of  handling  trains  and 
by  far  the  more  economical  one. 

It  means  better  and  quicker  service 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  stopping 
trains  for  orders.  It  means  fewer 
trains  tied  up  in  compliance  with  the 
sixteen-hour  law.  It  means  less  work 
on  the  part  of  train  dispatchers,  oper- 
ators and  conductors — a  saving  in  time 
which  can  be  used  to  far  better  advan- 
tage for  the  company.  All  this  will 
tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of  operation.  It 
means  better  movement  of  freight 
traffic,  which  means  more  business  for 
the  company,  because  it  has  been 
shown  that  business  always  gravitates 
to  the  railroad  that  can  give  it  the  best 
handling.  It  means  fewer  stops  for 
trains,  which  means  fewer  broken 
drawbars  and  less  damage  to  freight 
by  reason  of  rough  handling  invariably 
occasioned  by  stopping  and  starting  of 
trains.  It,  therefore,  means  not  only 
a  very  large  economy  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  but 
a  vast  saving  through  other  channels, 
such  as  damage  to  freight  and  equip- 
ment, which  can  be  obviated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  unnecessary  stopping  of 
trains. 

One  of  the  safeguards  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  "19"  order  lies  in 
the  form  of  a  clearance  card  to  be 
lised,  on  which  the  operator  is  required 
to  write  the  numbers  of  all  train 
orders  for  delivery  to  the  train,  repeat 
the  numbers  to  the  dispatcher  from 
the  clearance  card,  and,  if  found  to  be 
all  orders  intended  for  the  train,  the 
dispatcher  gives  the  operator  his  0.  K. 
This  gives  the  dispatcher  an  absolute 
check  on  the  delivery  of  all  orders — 
just  as  much  so  as  the  mode  of  requir- 
ing conductors  to  sign  for  the  "31" 
order. 

The  unrestricted  use  of  the  "19" 
order  is  not  any  longer  an  experiment. 
The  test  has  been  made — the  results 
highly  satisfactory.  Let  us  pull  for  its 
universal  adoption. — Santa  Fe  Em- 
ployecs'  Magazine. 
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'Private  and  Social  Wrongs'' 


BY  JOSE  GE08. 


"The  highest  form  of  life,  individual 
and  social,  is  not  achievable  under  a 
reign  of  justice  only,  but  there  must 
be,  joined  to  it,  a  reign  of  beneficence." 
The  principles  of  Ethics.  We  found 
that  dictum  among  others  in  The 
Telegrapher  for  April.  That  monthly 
has  a  number  of  fine  stray  thoughts, 
many  of  them  very  valuable,  in  each 
issue.  Of  course,  not  all  that  human 
intelligence  has  said,  of  considerable 
value,  in  a  few  words  or  periods,  not 
all  is  without  flaws.  Do  you  know 
why?  Simply  because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  men  to  embody  any  given 
truth  in  a  small  compass.  DonH  you 
see  that  the  truth  naturally  permeates 
the  whole  human  life,  the  whole  uni- 
verse? It  is  because  we  have  not  real- 
ized that  conception  that  we  have  thus 
far  failed  to  establish  the  truth  in  the 
social  order  of  nations.  The  truth  is 
neither  easily  compressed  in  a  few 
words,  nor  does  it  necessitate  a  great 
many.  It  needs  just  so  many  and  no 
more.  It  all  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  thoughts  through  which  each  de- 
partment of  truth  is  connected  with 
all  the  others,  so  that  not  to  break  the 
natural  unity  in  the  realm  of  truth. 

On  what  principle  can  we  say  that 
the  highest  form  of  life  should  need, 
not  only  the  reign  of  justice  but  that 
of  beneficence?  Take  now  that  word 
"justice.'^  How  many  private  and 
social  crimes  have  been  justified  and 
perpetrated  under  the  word  justice! 
All  despotisms  have  rested  on  some 
form  of  justice.  The  most  barbaric 
punishments  have  been  attached  to  the 
conception  of  justice.  The  very  statue 
of  justice  has  been  made  blind,  so  that 
to  rather  imply — ^unwillingness  to  care- 
fully look  at  things  such  as  they  are. 
All  forms  of  justice  become  unjust  as 
soon  as  they  separate  themselves  from 
equity — that  is,  from  fair  play  in  all 
directions,  from  honesty,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, toward  all  men,  in  all  conceivable 
manifestations. 


What  now  about  beneficence  ?  Would 
we  need  any  such  article,  under  a  so- 
cial life  giving  to  all  men  what  God 
decrees  all  men  should  have  under  that 
righteousness,  that  equity,  by  Christ 
proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
life? 

When  connected  with  human  acts, 
the  word  beneficence  is  always  in- 
tended to  at  least  curtail  the  effects  of 
some  form  of  injustice  somewhere. 
Take  any  two  intimate  friends  well  oflE 
in  all  earthly  goods  and  advantages. 
They  don't  even  dream  of  any  benefi- 
cence between  each  other.  Give  to  all 
men  what  the  universal  Father  wants 
all  His  children  to  have.  You  can  only 
develop  real  justice,  equity,  when  such 
social  conditions  have  been  in  force  for 
at  least  a  few  years.  You  will  then 
have  evolved  the  normal  man.  That 
man  does  not  want  any  kind  of  benefi- 
cence from  any  other,  because  he  does 
not  need  it,  and  has  all  he  longs  for 
through  his  own  activities  in  the  social 
compact.  That  man  wants  simply  the 
intimate  friendship  and  real  love  of 
all  other  men.  That  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  fill  up  his  life  up  to  the 
brim.  All  else  is  useless  to  him.  His 
life  is  then  a  song  of  joys  perpetual. 
And  all  that  comes  from  the  intense 
beneficence  of  all  divine  adjustments 
in  the  realm  of  that  universe  of  which 
men,  the  race,  all  races,  form  an  integ- 
ral part. 

The  Universal  Father !  How  few  of 
us  realize  the  intense  glories  and  sub- 
limities of  that  Father!  From  Him 
alone  all  joys  can  come.  And  they  are 
the  concomitants  of  simple  obedience 
to  His  simple  commands  and  decrees. 
And  only  sorrow  and  sin  can  come  out 
of  any  deviation  from  that  simple, 
easy  obedience.  It  is  only  when  we 
prefer  to  obey  our  fancies  and  whims, 
that  some  form  of  suffering  comes  to 
all  of  us.  And  if  such'  whims  or 
fanciss  are  embodied  in  our  own  legis- 
lation and  laws,  then  our  whole  life  is 
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poisoned  from  the  bottom.  Don't  you 
see  that  we  all  repudiate  then  that 
beautiful  universal  Father  of  ours,  and 
do  that  in  forms  most  sinful  and  crim- 
inal? The  sins  of  the  private  indi- 
vidual against  his  personal  Father, 
they  are  bad  and  troublesome  enough, 
but  they  only  touch  the  self  and  pos- 
sibly a  few  other  individuals.  Then, 
they  can  be  rapidly  mended  if  the  pri- 
vate sinner  is  willing.  The  sins  of  all 
of  us  against  all  of  us,  in  the  shape  of 
wrong  legislation  and  against  the  uni- 
versal Father,  oh,  those  sins  are  dread- 
ful to  contemplate.  And  they  are  so 
diflScult  to  blot  out  of  existence,  in 
their  effects  upon  all  of  us !  And  they 
touch  the  foundation  of  the  life  of 
every  one  in  the  nation.  They  even  do 
worse  than  that.  They  produce  a  bad 
effect  on  all  the  other  nations  with 
which  we  may  have  any  kind  of  rela- 
tions. That  is  most  especially  so  when 
the  sinner -nation  stands  practically  at 
the  front  rank  in  power  and  impor- 
tance. And  that  happens  to  be  the 
case  with  our  own  nation.  No  other 
has  today  the  influence  we  have,  to  en- 
courage the  others  to  do  right  or 
wrong. 

When  we  carefully  stop  to  think  on 
the  subject,  we  can  easily  realize  that, 
in  the  long  run,  our  collective  wrongs, 
embodied  in  laws,  are  the  cause  of  all 
our  private  sins,  crimes  and  calamities 
or  even  imperfections.  Just  as  it  is 
very  easy  for  us  to  do  right  when  all 
our  surroundings  happen  to  be  at  least 


somewhat  normal,  so  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  do  wrong  in 
the  midst  of  conditions  totally  in  ac- 
cord with  the  eternal  simplicity  of  all 
divine  law,  reflected  by  human  laws  of 
equity  full  and  complete  in  connection 
with  all  human  activities. 

That  would  happen  as  the  logical  re- 
sult of  that  all-pervading  condition  in 
the  universe  by  virtue  of  which  like  be- 
gets like.  A  normal  progress,  normal 
because  resting  on  normal,  natural 
social  adjustments,  that  would  evolve 
the  normal  man.  That  man  would 
find  no  stimulus  in  any  wrong  doing 
because  he  would  not  long  for  pain, 
trouble,  sorrow,  etc.,  the  result  of 
wrong  conduct.  He  would  long  for 
joy,  the  kind  to  be  had  through  right- 
eous conduct. 

That  normal  man  would  be  in  love 
with  his  personal  and  his  universal 
Father,  and  hence  in  love  with  his  fel- 
low men  ever3rwhere.  It  would  be  so 
diflBcult  for  that  man  to  do  an3rthing 
wrong !  It  would  be  such  a  joy  for 
that  man  to  always  do  what  is  right 
and  sensible,  thus  carrying  happiness 
everywhere  I 

Our  wrong  social  adjustments  dis- 
turb all  natural  and  healthy  instincts 
or  tendencies.  Hence  all  private  sins, 
springing  up  from  our  self-decreed 
social  barbarisms.  Hence  the  need  of 
being  in  love  with  both  our  personal 
and  universal  Father.  But  oh,  are  we 
not  yet  in  love  with  ourselves? 
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The  Third  Degree 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Basis  of  Truth 


By  J.  S.  Tustin,  Freight  Claim  Agent,   Missouri  Pacific — Iron  Mountain,  St.  Louis,   Missouri. 


Tlie  gratification  occasioned  by  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Traffic  club 
of  Pittsburg  in  connection  with  its  bi- 
monthly dinner  is  tempered  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  entire  post-pran- 
dial propaganda  should  be  suppressed 
by  the  government  as  violating  the 
eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  prohibiting  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment.  The  de- 
fense may  be  offered  that  however 
cruel,  it  is  not  unusual. 

You  have  detected  the  resemblance, 
I  am  sure,  to  the  fate  of  the  Strass- 
burg  goose.  The  two-legged  creature 
is  wedged  in  so  that  its  movements  are 
restricted ;  it  is  then  stuffed,  fed,  dined 
and  banqueted  until  normal  functions 
are  dirarranged  and  disorganized,  and 
wlien  its  liver  is  inflated  like  a  frog's 
throat,  it  is  taken  to  the  slaughter  for 
the  pleasure  of  everybody  but  the 
goose.  The  Frenchman  enjoys  his  pate 
de  foi  gras,  but  the  bird,  where  is  it? 

Having  discharged  the  persiflage 
with  which  the  average  after-dinner 
talk  is  apt  to  be  encumbered  we  will 
forget  the  goose,  request  tlie'  operator 
to  change  the  film  and  throw  another 
picture  on  the  screen.  The  photog- 
rapher has  chosen  for  his  subject,  a 
rugged  man,  dark-skin nerl,  red  of  face, 
without  hat  and  con?equently  crowned 
with  a  heavy  head  of  hair.  One  thing 
that  civilization  has  accomplished  is  to 
make  many  of  us  bald-headed  or 
traveling  that  way.  Our  man  on  the 
screen  of  our  imagination  is  without 
shoes  and  wears  loose-fitting  garments 
that  illy  conceal  his  bare  leg«.  He 
looks  across  the  lake,  on  which  his  IH- 
tle  boat  rests,  in  dreamy  contempla- 
tion. Your  good  fisherman  is  or  ought 
to  be  a  dreamer,  though  with  an  eye 
open  to  the  main  chance. 

This  fisherman  was  also  a  writer  of 
good  things — (and  was  not  Tzaak  Wal- 
ton). In  his  youth  he  attended  school 
in  Alexandria,  where  he  touched  and 


imbibed  somewhat  the  oriental  phil- 
osophies which  influenced  the  thought 
of  his  time.  The  world  of  his  vision 
became  peopled  with  the  incarnation 
of  the  principles  of  eastern  learning 
and  speculation,*  and  the  Logos  of 
Plato  was  a  man  who  "dwelt  among 
us.''  Our  fisherman  was  a  subjective 
artist,  like  those  of  a  later  day  who 
represented  love,  wind,  tempest,  pas- 
sion, the  seasons,  and  temptation  as 
women  of  beauty,  grace,  terror  or  re- 
flection. He  had  a  controlling  and  al- 
most pathetic  regard  for  that  which  he 
termed  the  "Truth."  "Truth  will 
make  men  free."  "Worship  is  a  mat- 
ter of  truth;"  and  then  is  hurled  for 
the  scrutiny  of  casuists  and  the  learned 
this  immortal  question,  "What  is 
truth?" 

Evidently  to  him  truth  and  fact  were 
not  synonymous,  as  he  postulates  that 
fact  will  make  men  free  and  that  wor- 
ship is  fact  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  his  history. 
Nor  would  the  query,  "What  is  fact?" 
however  our  courts  may  struggle  with 
the  problem,  excite  the  speculative  in- 
terest that  even  now  after  nearly  nine- 
teen hundred  years  surrounds  this 
question.  Another  ancient  has  coun- 
selled us  to  '^uy  the  truth  and  sell  it 
not."  Was  it  a  Chicago  professor  or  a 
Pittsburg  traffic  manager  who  pro- 
nounced the  dictum  that  fiction  may 
be  truer  than  fact?  Espousing  this 
view  of  my  betters,  let  us  ask  if  truth 
is  to  be  found  at  the  point  where  re- 
lated facts  converge?  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  method  of  our  nature  students 
and  classifiers.  I  hope  you  will  re- 
main awake  while  I  present  some  kin- 
dergarten illustrations  of  the  process 
whereby  truth  may  be  reached,  al- 
though conscious  that  in  these  tense 
days  a  sleep-producer  is  a  social  bene- 
factor. Let  us,  possibly  with  rude  ab- 
ruptness, proceed  to  the  objective. 

My  friend   in   Milwaukee   with  his 
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fiympathetic  and  compliant  wife  deter- 
mined that  if  given  children  the  fam- 
ily should  be  conducted,  and  with  the 
absence  of  painful  pressure,  as  Froebel 
taught,  in  harmony  with  the  advanced 
ideas  on  this  sacred  theme.  Germs 
should  be  studied,  diet  and  social  de- 
portment arranged,  life  within  and 
without  the  home  move  in  sympathy 
with  birds,  flowers  and  ^^green  things 
growing/*  In  due  time  they  were 
blessed  with  a  dear  little  girl.  Now,  I 
do  not  use  the  term  "dear**  to  distin- 
guish her  from  girls  generally,  as  they 
are  all  bom  this  way  and  never  en- 
tirely outgrow  it  I  venture  to  invite 
you  into  the  home  with  me  when  the 
child  is  three  or  four  years  old.  She 
comes  tripping  down  the  stairs,  stands 
before  father  and  says:  "I  have 
washed  my  face,  cleaned  my  teeth  and 
have  hung  up  my  nighty.**  This  is  a 
fact  of  deportment  which  eventually 
should  develop  into  the  truth  of  ex- 
emplary living. 

The  second  gift  was  a  boy,  dear  also 
likely  enough, — although  I  am  not  so 
sweepingly  confident  of  boys — and, 
under  the  influence  of  training  and 
gister^s  example,  he  washed  his  face, 
cleaned  his  teeth  and  hung  up  his 
nighty. 

About  this  time  my  friend  deter- 
mined to  write  a  thesis  on  the  scientific 
operation  of  railroads — I  mean  the 
family,  from  data  collated  under  his 
immediate  supervision.  It  would  have 
been  a  wonderful  magazine  article  and 
would  have  added  cumulative  testi- 
mony to  the  written  record  which  al- 
ready, if  stood  in  a  row,  would  crowd 
President  Eliot's  five  feet  of  books  off 
the  shelf.  He  had  two  children  ad- 
vancing as  they  should  advance.  In 
his  operations  in  child  life  he  was  do- 
ing business  in  a  "bismatical**  way,  as 
my  neighbor  puts  it.  How  many  facts 
are  needed,  anyway,  on  which  to  rest 
a  system,  five— fifty— five  hundred? 
But  now  twins  carme  into  the  home 
life  with  diverting  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility, twin  boys — James  and 
John — named  for  two  who  stood  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration. 


In  our  current  thinking  the  ethical 
standards  of  today    project    backward 
and   we   imagine   that   we   know   the 
finality  of  moral  and  industrial  atti- 
tude and  that  people  of  the  long  ago 
knew  it  also  and    when    they   took  a 
wrong  course  did  so  from  degenerate 
impulse  or  self-advantage.     The  boys 
had  entered  a  sophisticated  generation. 
With  no  concern  for  the  past,  with  an 
intense    interest   in   the   present,   the 
future  ojf  life  persisted  in  obtruding 
itself,  as  it  does  with  many  of  us  of 
mature  years,  and    this    included  the 
determination  of  the  momentous  ques- 
tions,  what   are   boys   for?— Why  are 
they  here? — What  should  they  do  and 
not  do?     They  knew  other  boys  who 
washed  their  faces   usually   and  their 
hands   sometimes,   but   were   not   ex- 
pected to  hang  up  nighties.    The  germ 
was    at    work    and    on    one    eventful 
morning  a  nighty  said  to  have  been 
hung  up  was  found  on  the  floor.    Had 
it  ever  been  hung  up,  or  indifferently 
done,  or  was  it  on  the  floor  by  acci- 
dent?   Now,  I  submit  that  each  of  us 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  reasonable 
doubt,  claiming  when  it  suits  our  need, 
the  benefit  of  unreasonable  doubt,  and 
the    children    were    acquitted    in   the 
hearts  of  sympathetic  parenthood.  But 
alas  for  the  text  books  and  the  theorists 
of  child   culture.    On  a  later  eventful 
morning,  John,  who  by  now  was  meta- 
morphosed into  Jack,  said  that  he  and 
Jim  had  not  hung  up  their  nighties 
and  he  would  be  darned — or  some  such 
word, — if    they    would.     Here    was  a 
situation  that  had  not  been  anticipated 
in  the  scientific  operation  of  the  fam- 
ily and  to  let  you  know  in  part  the  de- 
velopment I   will   surrender  the  nar- 
ra^!ve  to  the  funny  men  of  the  press 
whose  interest    was    aroused    at    this 
point.     Father,  looking  at  his  watch 
and  finding  it  was  7:30 — and  he  must 
be  at  his  office  at  8  o'clock  or  his  job 
would     be     in     jeopardy, — shut     the 
spokesman   of  the   twins   in   a  closet 
with  the  family  wardrobe,  and  ran  for 
the  street  car,  leaving  mother  with  the 
trouble.     You  know    from    early  ex- 
perience, how  a  mother's  feelings  are 
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disturbed  by  her  children  in  distress. 
Affection  and  pleading  have  accom- 
plished great  things  in  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  morality  and  conduct, 
and  with  this  scientifically  in  mind^ 
mother  opened  the  closet  door  and 
said: 

"Mother's  little  man  wants  to  be 
good  and  obey  his  parents,  don't  he?'' 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  "I  have  spit 
in  your  shoes,  in  your  hat,  on  your  fur 
coat,  and  I  am  now  going  to  spit  on 
your  silk  dress." 

Let  us  leave  the  domestic  parable 
and  go  about  our  business,  but  with 
this  reflection,  that  the  scheme  of 
things  had  not  reckoned  with  the  hu- 
man variant;  and  if  this  phrase 
^^uman  variant"  does  not  cover  the 
situation  that  arises  when  a  theory 
meets  an  unreceptive  or  opposite  force, 
furnish  me  with  a  more  comprehensive 
phrase  and  I  will  substitute  it  if  op- 
portunity offers  to  make  this  speech 
again. 

We  will  get  our  bearings  from  an- 
other angle:  I  was  honored  with  the 
friendship  of  Sejrmour  D.  Thompson, 
whose  work  on  Negligence  is  quoted 
by  our  friends  of  the  bar,  approvingly 
or  otherwise  as  the  matter  in  hand 
seems  to  warrant.  The  law  is  not  an 
exact  science,  we  are  often  told,  al- 
though through  many  centuries  some 
lawyers  have  attempted  while  others 
have  apparently  opposed  that  eventua- 
tion.  Whether  it  is  no  longer  in  its 
simplicity  "that  which  is  boldly  as- 
serted and  plausibly  maintained,"  to 
the  untutored  and  unscientific  layman 
it  has  outcroppings  that  appear  to  re- 
semble that  view.  You  recall  the  great 
color  expert,  who,  looking  at  the 
rustling  trees  of  a  forest,  declared :  "I 
see  greens,  yellows  and  blues." 

"I  can't  see  all  these  colors,  Mr. 
Artist,"  exclaimed  a  woman  listener. 
"Don't  you  wish  you  could?"  he 
replied. 

Law  seems  to  shift  its  polarity  over 
night  on  occasions  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  refinements  had  been  made  of 
which  Negligence  took  no  note.  Be- 
cause of  this  Mr.  Thompson  spent  sev- 


eral months  on  the  Pacific  coast  en- 
gaged in  a  revision  of  his  text  and 
when  the  labor  was  ended  shipped  the 
manuscript  to  St.  Louis  by  freight. 

Now  Negligence  in  a  book  may  not 
present  all  the  phenomena  of  Negli- 
gence in  a  box.  What  would  happen 
if  Negligence  should  become  lost  and 
no  longer  available  in  human  affairs? 
Would  truth  stand  in  shoes  abandoned 
by  sophistry?  Would  we  have  a  re- 
naissance of  the  simple  life?  Would 
science  occupy  the  seat  surrendered  by 
passion?  Would  claim  agents  lose 
their  jobs?  To  show  you  how  nearly 
we  stood  at  the  brink  of  this  academic 
chasm,  the  manuscript  had  gone  astray 
— was  lost !  An  appeal  was  made,  not 
in  this  case  to  the  supreme  court,  but 
to  the  more  or  less  ubiquitous  claim 
agent,  who,  despite  contrary  opinion, 
sometimes  moves  with  neatness  and 
dispatch;  thanks  to  a  lucky  guess  and 
the  marvel  of  a  telephone  within 
thirty  minutes  the  lost  was  found. 

From  this  occurrence  and  some 
other  circumstances  the  law  of  Negli- 
gence has  proven  very  interesting  to 
me  and  modestly  profitable,  as  profit 
is  measured  these  days.  The  pages  of 
Thompson  and  others  are  bulging  with 
learning  and  with  evidence  of  patient 
and  tireless  research.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  subject  this  situation  has 
arisen:  A  man  is  on  a  train  that  has 
been  side-tracked.  Looking  backwards 
he  sees  another  train  coming  in  on  the 
same  rails  at  a  good  speed.  He  has 
but  a  moment  to  consider  a  prudent 
course  and  in  obedience  to  a  flashlight 
impression  leaps  from  the  car  platform 
and  is  injured,  although  the  second 
train  came  to  a  full  stop  and  without 
collision  or  impact.  Courts  have  held 
that  the  injured  man  had  good  grounds 
for  recovery,  having  obeyed  a  reason- 
able impulse. 

One  of  my  friends  had  a  daughter 
injured  under  facts  resembling  these 
cited  and  came  to  me  for  friendly  and 
gratuitous  advice.  I  did  my  poor  best 
to  dissuade  him  from  legal  action,  but 
without  succes?,  and  tlien  suggested 
that  if  determined  to  sue,  he  consult  a 
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practicing  attorney  wlio  also  had  writ- 
ten a  text  book  on  this  branch  of  law. 
Acting  in  consonance  with  this  advice 
suit  was  entered  and  eventually  judg- 
ment obtained  for  one  cent.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  in  this  region  of  the  human 
variant, — or  your  substitute  phra?e — 
in  the  way  minds  and  activities  difTer 
and  have  differed  throughout  the 
ages. 

Have  you  happened  to  read  in  a 
magazine  an  article  on  the  "scientific'' 
specialization  of  industry,  the  story  of 
a  girl  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
one  movement  with  her  fingers  in  the 
preparation  of  handkerchiefs  for  a  bar- 
gain counter?  The  magazine  writer 
reduced  to  figures  the  deftness  of  the 
girl's  manipulation — one  a  second, 
sixty  a  minute,  3,600  an  hour,  36,000 
a  day,  216,000  a  week;  and  a  year's 
labor  brought  her  into  class  with  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  arithmetic  and  its 
seventy  thousand  millions. 

And  how  about  the  girl?  the  writer 
asked.  She  became  a  handkerchief  in- 
carnate; her  soul  bleached;  color  left 
sky  and  sun;  the  pigment  of  flower 
and  fruit  disappeared;  religion  died 
and  God  departed  to  a  remote  corner 
of  His  universe  with  no  farther  inter- 
est in  terrestrial  concerns  and  living. 

As  this  is  only  an  inquiry  into  the 
basis  of  truth  and  not  a  demonstration, 
I  shall  leave  you  to  work  out  for  your- 
selves the  direction  of  tliese  lines  and 
their  convergence  if  in  the  order  of 
things  they  converge  anvAvhere. 

This  would  not  be  a  speech  by  a  rail- 
road man  if  nothing  were  said  about 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  with 
due  consciousness  of  the  stumbling 
way  in  which  our  matter  is  unfolding 
let  me  cite  some  facts  tlie  application 
of  which  I  surrender  to  your  charge. 
Begin,  if  you  will,  with  tlie  compara- 
tive method,  not  Pittsburg  against 
Cleveland,  nor  Chicago  against  the 
world,  but  rail  service  against  other 
inland  carriage.  Where  outside  of  a 
traffic  club  banquet  would  potatoes  be 
eaten  that  were  hauled  seventy  miles 
over  a  Colorado  road  at  an  expense  of 
8^  cents  a  bushel?     Nor  would  xe^e- 


tables  grown  in  parts  of  Georgia  form 
part  of  our  daily  regimen  on  a  cartage 
charge  of  $1.60  per  hundred  for  sixty 
mile?.  But  omitting  these  extreme 
ca?es  which  include  $1.09  per  hundred 
for  hauling  apples  sixteen  miles  in 
Maine,  and  $1.50  on  fruit  for  thirty 
miles  in  Washington,  let  us  look  at  the 
general  average  ascertained  by  our  able 
and  accurate  department  of  agricul- 
ture. I  suppose  that  many  of  our 
country  roads  and  city  streets  are  es- 
tablished under  the  doctrine  of  eminent 
domain,  a  term  that  occupies  a  place 
in  railroad  academics  of  red  letter 
prominence:  it  is  indeed  a  top-liner. 
Along  with  this  is  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  on  which  we  figure  and  about 
which  we  dream.  Now  when  our  au- 
thorities tell  us  that  the  average  ex- 
pense for  the  haul  to  the  shipping  sta- 
tion is  slightly  in  excess  of  twenty 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  let  us  forget 
the  subsequent  processes  and  if  we  con- 
fine our  reflection  to  a  concrete  situa- 
tion the  charsfe  does  not  appear  un- 
reasonable. Should  a  farmer's  neigh- 
bor bring  a  ton  of  coal  or  sand  from 
the  depot  and  dump  it  in  the  barn- 
yard a  mile  away  and  charge  twenty 
cent^ — or  twentv-five  cents,  for  that 
matter — it  would  be  paid  with  a  laugh- 
ing face  with  probably  half  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  added  as  pourboire  or 
trinkgelt. 

Our  farmer  knows  that  money  is 
paid  to  black^mitli,  waijon  and  harness 
maker,  al<^o  to  veterinary  surgeon  if 
there  is  one  handy;  that  motive  power 
such  as  we  are  proud  to  recognize  as 
Our  Missouri  mule,  must  be  replaced; 
that  work  sliould  be  done  on  roads  to 
keep  them  approximately  passable. 
Tliese  things  are  all  in  plain  view  and 
of  daily  experience.  Even  at  that  a 
sense  of  relief  and  progress  is  experi- 
enced when  a  railroad  is  induced  to 
build  a  branch  line  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  farms  more  remote  and  the 
burden  is  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  rail  operator.  AVliat  is  done  to  tlie 
railroad  after  it  is  constructed  and  the 
average  rate  is  reduced  from  twenty  to 
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three-quarters   of    a    cent    is    another 
story  not  yet  concluded. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  of  rail 
charges,  although  there  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  I  should  hurry  along, 
as  the  train  tiiat  will  take  me  to  St. 
Louis  does  not  leave  Pittsburg  until 
half-past  two  tomorrow  morning.  Fig- 
ures on  this  fraction  of  transportation 
have  been  piled  mountain  high  and 
may  prove  whatever  an  individual 
mind  wants  them  to  prove.  They  all 
lead  to  the  impressive  summary  of 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile — less  than  the  retail  price  of  a 
piece  of  chewing  gum.  We  will  let 
that  stand  in  grotesque  juxtaposition. 

Take  now  the  final  element,  the  cost 
of  bringing  the  goods  to  your  door  and 
mine.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  per- 
sonalizing, my  family  is  small  and  is 
conducted  with  due  regard  to  my  age 
which  has  brought  some  digestive  dif- 
ficulties. Cream  comes  from  a  farm  in 
St.  Louis  county  where  cows  are  given 
a  daily  bath;  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  a 
tool  of  the  dairyman;  pastures,  bams 
and  feed  are  as  near  germ-proof  as  can 
be,  and  delivery  is  made  every  day  in 
a  sealed  bottle.  Milk  comes  from  an- 
other source  for  reasons  which  need 
not  be  specified;  some  vegetables  are 
hauled  from  the  country  by  a  farmer 
who  grows  them,  while  others  come 
from  a  green  grocer  four  or  five  blocks 
away.  But  you  cannot  be  interested 
in  the  minutiae  of  my  domestic  econ- 
omy, except  possibly  this,  that  twelve 
or  fifteen  delivery  wagons,  some  twenty 
horses  and  mules,  certainly  twenty 
men,  including  drivers  and  delivery  as- 
sistants, are  engaged  in  bringing 
things  to  the  door  of  a  family  of  two. 
Now  what  do  you  reckon  this  costs? 
Seventy-three  million  dollars  repre- 
sented the  expense  of  hauling  twelve 
products  to  the  initial  depots.  Does 
this  or  does  it  not  give  this  final  de- 
livery a  Folar  plexus  blow?  Do  you 
know,  good  people  of  Pittsburg,  that  I 
have  seen  the  statement  that  this  house 
delivery  is  more  costly  than  the  trans- 
portation by  rail  of  two  thousand 
miles?     I  suppose    that    some  genius 


could  figure  a  way  to  cut  this  down, 
but  if  so  the  organization  that  did  the 
job  would  swell  to  the  dimensions  and 
assume  the  fearsome  aspect  of  a  trust, 
which  heaven  forefend,  and  the  law 
would  catch  him  if  he  didn't  look  out 
and  maybe  if  he  did. 

I  have  tried  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  this  three-story  service  to  my 
unit  of  consumption,  say  a  meal's 
victuals,  a  pair  of  shoes  or  the  daily 
fuel  and  light,  and  assuming  that  the 
aggregate  expense  falls  on  the  con- 
sumer, which  it  does,  whatever  I  have 
found  in  its  analysis  I  have  scarce  been 
able  to  detect  the  railroad  proportion 
with  a  microscope.  And  assuming 
further  that  all  of  it  may  be  traceable 
in  my  daily  affairs  I  experience  satis- 
faction in  the  reflection  that  most  of 
the  cost  in  its  ultimate  bearing  is  in 
the  employment  of  labor.  Employ- 
irent  is  the  crown  jewel  of  our  great 
people.  And  this  leads  me  to  summon 
0  few  familiar  facts,  not  for  the  facts 
themselves,  but  for  the  lines  which  lead 
from  them  and  may  somewhere  con- 
verge.   Let  us  do  it  again  objectively. 

A  few  weeks  ago  riding  into  Cork 
from  Blarney  Castle  we  passed  a  large 
mill  during  the  noon  hour.  The  day 
was  cold,  ice  covered  the  ponds,  water 
in  ditches  was  frozen,  and  my  overcoat 
was  buttoned  under  my  chin.  By  the 
roadside  little  children  were  eating 
their  lunch.  They  wore  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings,  and  if  they  were  not 
painfully  cold  it  was  because  of  the 
faving  grace  of  their  Irish  blood.  The 
quarter  Irish  that  flows  through  my 
veins  was  not  proof  against  the  chill 
of  the  day.  My  conversation  with  the 
driver  of  the  jaunting  car  ran  about 
this  way: 

"AVhy  are  these  children  sitting  by 
the  road  with  neither  shoes  nor  stock- 
ings, and  with  ice  but  a  short  distance^ 
from  their  feet?" 

"Maybe  they  don't  own  any  shoes,  or 
perhaps  keep  them  for  Sunday." 

"How  much  do  these  children  earn 
in  the  mill?" 

"Five  or  six  shillings  a  week." 
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^^What  are  their  hours  of  employ- 
ment ?'' 

"In  busy  times  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  seven  at  night,  with 
a  little  time  off  for  breakfast  and  some 
time  at  noon  as  you  see  them/' 

Crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais  I  re- 
peated this  to  a  Russian  lady  whose 
home  is  in  St.  Petersburg. 

"That  is  frequent  in  my  city/'  she 
said,  ^T)ut  you  should  see  our  magnifi- 
cent churches  and  palaces.  They  are 
the  wonder  of  the  world," — and  bare- 
footed children  in  the  streets  walking 
on  ice  I  .  n   j 

I  turn  from  this  somber  picture  to 
reports  of  labor  and  wages  elsewhere. 
In  Italy  railroad  men  in  the  humbler 
ranks  are  receiving  from  37  to  62  cents 
per  day — ninety  thousand  of  them,  and 
they  think  that  is  not  enough.  How 
singular!  Conductors  and  motormen 
in  Prague  are  paid  53  cents  a  day  when 
first  employed;  after  eleven  years  of 
service  the  wage  has  increased  to  69 
cents  and  eventually  this  is  still  fur- 
ther advanced  until  it  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum of  $413.90  per  annum.  Switch- 
men and  ordinary  laborers  begin  at  53 
cents  and  climb  to  independence  at 
$285.82  a  year.  In  Austria,  girls  and 
women  do  the  drudgery  ou  the  farm 
and  earn  from  $12.18  to  $28.42  a  year, 
including  "plain"  board,  whatever  that 
means.  0  sweet  revenge ! — in  parts  of 
Germany  plumbers  are  paid  from  $1  to 
$1.20  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  Again  in 
Italy — but  whafs  the  use?  You  can 
compile  the  story  if  you  care  about  it 
from  the  issues  of  the  department  of 
commerce  and  labor. 

My  dear  men,  a  while  ag^o  I  saw  a 
procession  of  school'  cliildren  in  St. 
Louis  from  the  families  of  our  indus- 
trial citizens.  It  was  not  in  our  west 
end,  where  ease  and  affluence  are  sup- 
poFed  to  congregate  and  where  claim 
agents  live,  but  in  a  downtown  district. 
They  had  sunny  faces,  were  neatly  and 
warmly  clad  and  stepped  along  with 
the  buoyancy  of  childhood  that  comes 
from  strong  ancestry,  good  food  and 
home  attention.  I  wish  I  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  skilled  tongue  to  limn  this 


picture;  but  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

Which  would  you  prefer  as  a  scale  of 
wages  with  its  effect  on  the  standard  of 
living,  a  plumber  at  $1  a  day  or  70 
cents  an  hour?  Which  would  you 
choose,  an  American  farmer  with  his 
family  riding  in  an  automobile,  or  an 
Austrian  woman  "attending  cattle  in 
the  stables,  assisting  with  the  thresh- 
ing, scattering  manure  and  hauling 
water,"  at  from  3^4  to  8  cents  per 
day? 

If  I  were  an  economist  charged  with 
determining  the  cause  for  a  higher 
average  basis  of  living  in  these  TJnited 
States — if  it  is  a  fact— than  exists  else- 
where, I  think  the  matter  would  be  ten- 
tatively arranged  by  a  process  of  can- 
cellation. But  come  to  consider  it,  if 
I  had  the  brains  to  be  an  economist, 
some  better  way  would  likely  appear. 
But  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  ordinary 
citizen  I  should  want  to  know  the  con- 
ditions in  this  country  which  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  elsewhere 
and  then  those  that  differ.  Probably 
the  area  of  determination  would  be 
narrowed  to  that  degree  that  the  unit 
would  be  smoked  out  and  come  into 
view.  We  have  here,  for  instance, 
highly  developed  business  organizations 
for  collection  and  distribution;  rails 
that  stretch  across  the  continent  and  up 
and  down  through  the  states:  rail 
transportation  charges  which  are  noth- 
ing when  measured  by  the  cost  over 
eminent  domain  streets  and  roads. 
Perhaps  this  process  of  cancellation 
and  comparison  would  lead  nowhere 
definitely  and  we  would  have  to  take 
another  shot. 

But  as  we  are  not  on  that  job,  but 
are  still  permitted  the  American  privi- 
lege of  talking  out  loud  if  we  don't 
"talk  back"  immoderately,  let  me  ask 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  anomalous  that 
we  have  in  our  home  land  the  most 
persistent  attacks  on  the  modem  de- 
velopment and  methods  of  commerce 
that  exist  anywhere  on  this  good 
earth ! 

A  railroad  is  a  hurdle  of  commerce 
instead  of  its  partner  and  helper;  it 
gets   some   of   its   earnings   from   the 
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transportation  of  several  thousand  car- 
loads of  lemons  (I  am  a  California 
lemon  grower,  numbered  among  the 
opulent  rich  by  magazine  writers,  but 
not  otherwise),  a  branch  of  agriculture 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  despotism  of 
a  protective  tariff;  rails  are  purchased 
from  one  trust  and  lubricants  from  an- 
other; money  with  which  to  do  it  is 
borrowed  from  the  money  lords  of  the 
insurance  companies  which  you  and  I 
own.  Are  ethics  of  business  really  so 
dreadful  while  our  Kansas  wheat 
farmer  rides  in  an  automobile,  children 
in  our  cities  wear  slioes  in  winter  and 
a  ton  of  freight  is  hauled  a  mile  for 
the  retail  value  of  a  small  piece  of 
candy? 

Why  have  I  called  this  talk  the 
Third  Degree?  For  no  very  happy  rea- 
son, I  fear,  although  suggested  by  po- 
lice department  practices  of  getting  a 
suspect  into  a  comer  and  by  tlie  exer- 
cise of  irresponsible  power,  hammer 
him  into  subjection.  Mind  you,  this 
third  degree  is  only  hearsay  in  my 
case,  because  the  police  have  never  used 
it  on  me.  But  we  are  told  that  it  exists 
with  the  police  and  at  times  think  we 
detect  indications  of  it  elsewhere. 

Time  has  come  for  you  to  go  home 
to  your  families  and  regardless  of  the 
temptation  of  talking  to  you  until  train 
time  we  will  conclude  with  the  usual 
fireworks.  My  friends  who  have  heard 
this  tale  call  it  the  Grand  Army  story, 
and  here  it  is : 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  more 
contentious,  and  maybe  tenacious  than 
now,  I  went  into  southern  Kansas  to 
consult  a  claimant's  lawyer  about  a  car 
of  horses  that  had  been  in  trouble  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  company 
has  honored  me  with  employment  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  The  lawyer  and  I 
could  not  agree  and  we  were  not  par- 
ticularly gentle  or  polite  in  our  dis- 


agreement. I  knew  more  than  now 
and  was  cock-sure  of  my  knowledge. 
Obstinacy  and  strife  lasted,  all  day; 
finally  the  attorney  declared  that  he 
was  going  home  to  supper  and  if  I 
cared  to  I  could  come  over  to  his  house 
in  the  evening,  when  I  might  be  in 
better  humor,  and  we  would  get  at  it 
again.  I  went,  of  course,  as  youth 
knows  no  defeat  until  it  is  vanquished ; 
and  while  he  smoked  his  Kansas  cigar, 
the  aroma  of  which  filled  the  room  and 
itf.  smoke  rose  heavenward  he  told  me 
of  his  army  experience  during  the 
•  march  through  Georgia. 

As  he  was  speaking  we  heard  the 
beat  of  a  drum  and  this  in  Kansas 
causes  bent  backs  to  straighten 
and  weak  legs  to  become  strong. 
Down  from  the  nursery  marched 
four  grandcliildren ;  the  eldest,  a 
girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  car- 
ried our  flag;  the  youngest  was  the 
drummer,  and  the  children  stood  atten- 
tion before  grandfather.  Whether  this 
was  the  proper  military  form  I  know 
not.  The  flag-bearer  surrendered  her 
treasure  to  the  Grand  Army  veteran 
and  sitting  at  the  piano,  played  and 
sang.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  she 
sang?  Rally  round  the  flag?  No. 
When  Johnnie  comes  marching  home? 
No.  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  boys 
are  marching?  No.  This  was  the  song : 
"My  country,  sweet  land  of  liberty — 
where  our  fathers  died — our  fathers' 
God,  author  of  liberty,  to  Thee  we 
sing.''  And  in  the  sacred  Trinity  of 
God  whom  we  fear  and  should  serve,  of 
liome  which  we  should  honor  and  sanc- 
tify, and  of  country  which  we  should 
love  and  defend,  judgment  took  the 
place  of  strife,  reason  assumed  her 
sway  and  right  was  satisfied.  In  the 
spirit  of  God,  home  and  country,  truth 
is  within  her  Holy  of  Holies. 
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A  Reverie 

BY    LOUISE    B.    FLANIGAN. 

As  I  sit  alone,  in  my  dear  old  home 

And  gaze  in  the  firelight's  glow, 
Sweet  memories  come  o'er  me  stealing 

Of  friends  and  scenes  of  long  ago. 
The  faces  and  forms,  of  those  most  dear, 

Now  seem  to  encircle  me; 
As  I  sit  tonight,  in  the  bright  firelight 

In  a  dreamland  of  sweet  reverie. 

I  see  the  cot  where  I  was  born, 

Within  its  humble  walls  I  dwell, 
With  a  father  dear,  so  kind  and  sincere. 

And  a  mother,  who  loves  me  well. 
A  sister  true,  fond  brothers,  too. 

Gathered  'round  the  family  board  are  we, 
As  I  sit  tonight,  in  the  bright  firelight 

In  a  dreamland  of  sweet  reverie. 

The  old  schoolhouse  where  I  was  taught 

The  lessons  in  life's  early  way. 
The  quaint  old  church,  where  each  Sabbath  morn 

My  childish  footsteps  would  stray. 
The  tones  of  the  Vesper  bells  soft  and  low 

Waft  their  echoes  back  to  me 
As  I  sit  tonight,  in  the  bright  firelight 

In  a  dreamland  of  sweet  reverie. 

My  childhood    friends   with   whom   I    played 

And  romped  in  childish  glee. 
My  schoolmates  are  scattered  far  and  wide; 

Some  dwell  in  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Some  in  the  lonelv  graveyard  lie; 

Their  souls  hold  a  silent  tryst  with  me 
As  I  sit  tonight  in  the  bright  firelight 

In  a  dreamland  of  sweet  reverie. 

The  years  roll  on  in  a  ceaseless  whirl. 

The  springtime  of  childhood  is  past. 
The  summer  of  youth  tinged  with  autumn's  glow 

And  silvered  by  winter's  snowy  blast. 
Each  year  is  a  milestone  on  life's  highway 

That  leads  to  Eternity, 
I  see  that  road  tonight,  in  the  dim  firelight, 

In  my  dreamland  of  sweet"  reverie. 

My  dream  has  passed,  the  vision  is  o'er, 

brawn  is  the  veil  of  Yesterday; 
The  present  brings  promise  of  sorrow  or  joy 

In   the  future,  the  hopes  of  tomorrow  lay. 
My  vears  on  earth  may  be  many — perhaps  few — 
.  When  He  calls,  "Come  unto  me," 
The  embers  are  gray,  my  dreams  in  ashes  lay 

As  I  awake  from  my  reverie. 
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The  Federated  Children's  Bureau  and 
Its  First  .Director 

An  act  creating  a  Child  Welfare  Bureau 
was  recently  placed  on  our  national  statute- 
books.  This  legislation  had  been  earnestly 
and  continuously  advocated  for  several 
years  by  progressive  men  and  women,  and 
during  its  'pendency  in  Congress  no  reason- 
able argument  was  ever  advanced  against 
it.  Certain  conservative  statesmen  were 
shocked  that  "children  were  to  be  treated 
like  pigs,"  but  they  were  silenced  by  the  re- 
tort of  the  more  enlightened  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pigs  were  being  beUer 
treated  by  the  federal  government  than 
children,  since  the  government  has  for 
years  gathered  and  disseminated  informa- 
tion concerning  the  welfare  of  pigs,  but  the 
questions  relating  to  the  life,  health  and 
welfare  of  children  it  has  left  almost  un- 
touched. 

The  new  bureau  will  be  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Its 
duties  and^  functions  will  be  wholly  edu- 
cational. •  It  will  make  investigations,  coV 
lect  information,  classify,  digest  and  pub- 
lish it,  and  furnish  it  on  application  to 
state,  municipal  and  other  authorities,  as 
well  as  to  private  bodies  or  persons.  It 
will  study  laws  and  ordinances  bearinpr  on 
child-labor,  education,  p!ay,  discipline, 
juvenile  courts  and  like  institutions,  and  all 
measui^es  or  proposed  measures  designed 
to  protect,  reclaim  or  healthfully  develop 
childhood.  Such  studies  will  in  turn  sug- 
gest and  influence  further  legislation. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  imoortant 
to  give  this  new  and  largely  experimental 
bureau  a  good  start,  and  President  Taft 
has  done  this,  rising  fully  to  his  oppor- 
tunity and  surprising  many  politicians  by 
appointing  as  the  director  and  chief  of  the 
institution  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Chi- 
cago. She  will  be  the  first  woman  to  direct 
a  federal  bureau.  Her  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion is  Quite  exceptional;  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  there  are  few  whose  quali- 
fications for  this  position,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  could  be  fairly  compared  with 
those  of  Miss  Lathrop. 

Do  Terriers  Like  Music? 

Music  may  have  its  charms,  but  not  for 
dogey.  At  any  rate,  he  has  a  decided  ob- 
jection to  it  at  times,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  readers  possessing  canine  pets 
who  have  noticed  this  peculiarity.  Some 
mteresting  stories  concerning  doers  and 
music  are  published  in  the  current  issue  of 
Countrv  Life.  In  one  case  a  Scotch  terrier 
barks  furiously  when  the  pi^no  is  played 


and  moans  like  a  child  crying  when  any 
one  sings.  He  makes  no  effort  to  leave  the 
room,  however,  and  is  somewhat  pacified 
when  nursed.  But  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  little  boy  played  a  tin  whistle  the  dog  at- 
tacked him,  although  in  the  ordinary  way 
he  is  most  peaceful  and  never  snaps  or 
barks  at  strangers. 

Terriers,  however,  are  not  so  sensitive 
in  regard  to  music  as  large  dogs,  and  it 
appears  that  black  dogs  give  way  to  their 
feelings  more  than  any  other  dog,  the  howl 
being  certainly  one  of  distress,  often  dying 
away  in  a  whine.  Black,  dogs  invariably 
sit  on  their  haunches  while  they  howl,  with 
the  nose  in  the  air.  A  correspondent  of 
Country  Life  has  heard  that  only  dogs  with 
a  mournful  expression  of  eve  howl  when 
they  hear  music.  The  whole  matter  is  a 
strange  one.  and  there  is  something  uncanny 
about  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when 
music  is  the  cause  of  the  outcry  the  howl 
begins  on  some  particular  rote. 

A  dog  will  howl  in  the  night  time 'when 
all  is  still,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  different 
howl  from  that  which  he  utters  on  hearing 
music.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  when  a 
dog  howls  at  night  death  is  seeking  some 
one.  Another  notion  is  that  the  do^^s  howl 
at  night  because  they  see  the  ghosts  of  long 
dead  dogs  walking  about. 

Some  dogs,  however,  remain  quite  un- 
moved by  music,  and  a  certain  owner 
possesses  a  Skye  terrier,  known  to  his 
friends  as  Moses,  who  can  even  recognize 
a  tune.  His  mistress,  anxious  to  ascertain 
this  fact,  took  pains  to  impress  a  certain 
air  on  his  mind  by  frequently  plaving  it  to 
him,  and  always  rewarding  him  by  a  few 
throws  of  a  soft  ball.  No  matter  when  that 
tune  is  played,  in  the  middle  of  a  sonata  or 
march,  even  during  a  crowded  evening 
party,  Moses  never  fails  to  recognize  it  and 
to  claim   his  unvarying  reward. — Tit-Bits. 


Exports  of  Sewing  Machines  From 
the  United  States 

Sewing  machine  exports  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  make  their  highest  record 
and  will  probablv  acrjarregate  10  million 
dollars.  Over  160  million  dollars'  worth 
have  been  exported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  48  years  since  the  official  record 
of  their  commercial  movement  began,  of 
which  sum  80  miPion  dollars'  worth,  or 
one-half  of  the  to'al,  were  exported  in  the 
brief  period  since  1000. 

The  growth  in  exports  of  American  sew- 
ing machines  reflects  the  development  of 
the  domestic  industry,  the  value  of  its  pro- 
duct having  increTscd  from  $4,403,200  in 
18(10  to  over  $28,000,000  in  1909. 
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''Memories  of  the  Old  Home' 


BY  W.  T.   MCATEE 


With  my  sister  in  the  lowlands 

Of  the  Ohio  on  the  farm 
I  lived  in  my  early  boyhood, 

When  life  bore  its  sweetest  charm. 

I  remernbar  in  the  evening 
And  the  sun  retired  from  sight, 

From  t^e  field  we  used  to  gather 
In  to  do  the  chores  for  night. 

After  supper  had  been  eaten 

Many  a  time  I  took  a  chair 
Out  in  front  beneath  the  shade-trees 

To  enjoy  the  evening  air. 

There  to  see  the  darkness  gather 

And  the  daylight  fade  away; 
See  the  stars  begin  their  twinkling; 

Night  to  wax  and  wane  the  day. 

Hear  the  sounds  all  hushed  to  silence 

In  the  rural  districts  round. 
See  the  moon  her  soft  light  shedding 

Through  all  nature's  vast  profound. 

Down  in  front  a  tenant's  cottage 
Stood  a  few  stone-throws  away. 

There  at  twilight  used  a  fiddler 
In  the  open  air  to  play. 

And  an  hour  or  more  each  evening 

Underneath  the  starry  dome 
Played  he  out  a  full  selection, 

And  most  often  "Home  Sweet  Home." 

But  at  last  I  sought  the  city, 

Left  the  country  life  behind; 
Labor  sought  more  value  yielding, 

Better  suited  to  my  mind. 

1  soon  found  it  and  the  engine. 

Followed  by  a  length  of  train, 
Swept  us  by  a  score  of  stations, 

O'er  the  rails  through  vale  and  plain. 

While  this  list  qf  towns  and  stations 
Day  by  day  went  streaming  nigh, 

Round  the  curve,  through  cut  and  tunnel, 
Somehow  twenty  years  got  by: 

And  at  last  there  came  a  message 
To  me  from  my  former  home. 

If  I  wished  to  see  my  sister. 
While  alive,  at  once  to  come. 

Just  as  soon  as  cars  could  bear  me, 

I  was  where  I  lived  before, 
But  the  strancers  round  her  gathered. 

Told  me  sister  was  no  more. 

After  gazing  on  the  features 

That  were  fixed  forever  more, 
Round  the  premises  I  wandered 

Seeking  things  I  knew  before. 

Few  the  things  that  were  not  altered, 
Every  scene  was  marred  by  change; 

Lonely  I  was  with  the  people, 
For  each  face  to  me  was  strange. 


It  was  on  a  summer  evening. 

And,  as  was  my  former  rule, 
Out  in  front  beneath  the  shade-trees, 

I  repaired  where  it  was  cool. 

All  absorbed  in  meditation, 

I  sat  silent  and  alone, 
Grieving  over  the  departed, 

Wondering  how  the  years  had  flown. 

Twilight  faded  into  darkness, 

Just  as  twenty  years  ago. 
And  as  the  stars  resumed  their  brightness, 

And  the  moon  its  former  glow, 

Down  about  the  tenant  cottage 
Sounds  arose  distinct  and  plain, 

Some  musician  tuned  his  fiddle 
Ere  beginning  on  some  strain. 

When  his  tune  swelled  into  volume, 
'Twas  the  same  old  "Home  Sweet  Home" 

So  much  played  at  that  same  cottage. 
Ere  I  had  begun  to  roam. 

I  at  first  my  hearing  questioned,    . 

Could  not  feel  that  it  was  so. 
All  these  events  coinciding 

Just  as  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  realm  of  fact  I  wrestled 
With  the  force  of  fancv's  chain. 

For  it  seemed  that  I  unwilling 
Was  dragged  back  to  youth  again. 

Not  but  what  those  youthful  visions 

Were  a  pleasure  to  the  mind. 
But  the  thought  in  grief  contrasted 

Followed  hastily  behind. 

Never  was  a  human  being 
Wrought  upon  by  music's  power 

So  completely  overmastered 
As  was  I  within  that  hour. 

Like  a  pendulum  vibrating 

Back  and  forth  from  each  extreme. 
So  my  mind  was  oscillating 

Through  that  gulf  of  years  between. 

Now  it  seemed  that  I  was  youthful 
And  no  drift  of  time  had  flown. 

While  the  sights  and  sounds  there  argued 
That  no  twenty  years  had  gone. 

But  those  features  fixed  and  pallid 

Crossed  my  memory  again. 
Then  I  felt  it  was  illusion. 

But  it  left  its  trail  of  pain. 

Like  some  foreiemer  in  prison, 

Dreaming  of  his  native  shore 
With  his  loved  ones  gathered  round  him, 

Wakes  to  find  his  joy  is  o'er. 
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In  the  Good  Old  Days 

It  is  statuted  and  ordained  that  during 
the  reign  of  his  most  blessed  majesty  for 
each  year  known  as  leap  year,  any  maiden 
lady  of  either  high  or  low  estate  shall  have 
the  liberty  to  bespeak  the  man  she  likes; 
and  if  he  refuses  to  take  her  to  be  his  law- 
ful wife  he  shall  be  mulcted  in  the  sum  of 
a  hundred  pounds  or  less,  as  his  estate  may 
be,  unless  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
betrothed  to  another  woman,  in  which  case 
he  then  shall  be  free. 

—Statute  enacted  in  Scotland  in  1288. 


Mother 

Children,  look  in  those  eyes,  listen  to 
that  dear  voice,  notice  the  feeling  of  even 
a  single  touch  that  is  bestowed  upon  you 
by  that  gentle  hand.  Make  much  of  it 
while  yet  you  have  that  most  precious  of 
all  good  gifts,  a  loving  mother.  Read  the 
unfathomable  love  of  those  eyes,  the  kind 
anxiety  of  that  tone  and  look,  however 
slight  your  pain.  In  after  life  you  may 
have  friends — fond,  dear  friehds— but 
never  will  you  have  again  the  inexpressible 
love  and  gentleness  lavished  upon  you 
which  none  but  a  mother  bestows. — 
Macaulay. 


The  Girl  and  Her  Clothes 

Mrs.  McWhirter,  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  gave  wise 
advice  to  Terre  Haute  High-School  girls 
when  she  talked  to  them  about  dress  and 
to!d  them  how  they  risked  their  health  by 
wearing  thin  hose,  low  pumps  and  blouses 
open  at  the  throat  in  all  weathers ;  but  talk 
about  health  is  not  enough  to  induce  girls 
who  know  from  experience  nothing  about 
illness  to  abandon  such  apparel.  Argument 
of  any  sort,  in  fact,  has  little  influence  with 
them  as  long  as  the  impressive  fact  re- 
mains that  "other  girls  wear  these  things." 

The  rule  of  fashion  is  really  stronger 
with'  girls  of  hi^h-school  age  than  with 
their  elders,  binding  as  it  may  be  in  the 
latter  case.  Their  eyes  are  caught  rather 
by  what  they  consider  the  attractiveness 
of  any  given  whimsy  in  costume  than  by 
its  suitability  to  their  needs ;  they  wish  to 
be  like  all  the  other  girls,  not  yet  having 
reached  that  stage  when  a  touch  of  in- 
dividuality in  dress  appeals  to  them. 
Mothers  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  per- 
suade their  young  daughters  that  certain 
fashions  in  dress  are  not  appropriate  for 
them,  yet,  difficult  as  it  is,  mothers  are 
to  blame  for  the  gauze  stockings,  the  low 
shoes  and  the  thin,  open-throated  blouses, 
the  wearing  of  which  in  public  causes  their 
daughters  to  be  so  sharply  criticised. 

If  there  is  any  place  in  which  maternal 
authority  should  be  exerted  more  firmly 
than    in    another    it   is    just    here.     The 


mothers  know,  if  the  girls  do  not,  that  in 
cold  weather  such  dressing  is  a  menace 
to  health.  They  should  know  that  at  any 
season  short-sleeved,  low-necked  diapha- 
nous gowns  are  not  suitable  attire  for  the 
street,  in  school,  in  business  houses  or 
other  public  places,  however  pleasing  and 
appropriate  they  may  be  in  the  home. 
The  girls  themselves,  thinking  only  after 
the  fashion  of  young  maids  of  all  time,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  attire  enhances 
their  own  comeliness,  do  not  realize  the  fact 
that  they  invite  cold  criticism  and  invidious 
comment  as  well  as  admiration,  nor  that 
many  persons  whose  opinion  is  worth  con- 
sidering regard  their  dress  as  improper, 
while  some,  perhaps,  judge  the  wearers* 
accordingly. 

These  girls  are  as  modest  and  maidenly 
as  if  they  were  swathed  to  their  ears  and 
as  if  their  scant,  short  skirts  reached  to 
their  heels  in  voluminous  folds;  they  are 
as  unconscious  of  harm  or  impropriety  as 
were  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  be- 
fore them  at  the  same  age.  They  offend 
simply  from  ignorance  and  because  their 
elders  do  not  enlighten  them,  and,  if  need 
be,  use  stern  authority  to  prevent  indul- 
gence in  unsuitable  dress.  It  is  mothers, 
not  the  girls,  nor  yet  their  fathers,  as  Mrs. 
McWhirter  suggests,  who  must  bear  the 
responsibility. — Indianapolis  Star. 


Curious  Clocks 

One  in  a  Frying  Pan  With  a  Knife  and 
Fork  For  Hands. 

In  a  Third  avenue  restaurant  there  has 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  odd 
clock  on  the  wall.  The  clock  is  placed  in  a 
frying  pan.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  forms 
the  face  of  the  clock,  and  the  hours  are 
numbered  on  oyster  shells  fastened  to  the 
pan.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  are  a 
fork  and  knife. 

Other  curious  clocks  stand  in  out  of  the 
way  corners  of  the  city.  In  a  dime  mu- 
seum that  used  to  be  on  the  Bowery  there 
stood  for  many  years  a  huge  clock,  about 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  roll  top  desk,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  a  cripple  with  the 
aid  of  a  fretsaw  and  a  jackknife. 

This  clock  was  made  of  70,000  pieces  of 
wood  of  different  kinds.  It  had  five  dials, 
showing  the  time  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg  and  New  York.  There  were 
also  dials  that  indicated  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  orbit  of  the  earth,  small  figures  rep- 
resenting the  last  supper,  the  crucifixion  and 
other  Biblical  scenes.  The  quarters,  halves 
and  hours  were  struck  on  small  bells  by 
gnomelike  figures  made  to  resemble  famil- 
iar dwarfs  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  scene  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle."  For  many  years  this 
clock  was  the  main  feature  in  the  museum. 
It  was  later  bought  by  a  club,  it  is  said. — 
New  York  Sun, 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Departnient  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Another  year  has  closed,  covering  joys 
and  sorrows  for  many,  and  with  it  passed 
another  successful  year  of  Anthracite  Divi- 
sion 196.  Our  Division  has  its  new  staff  of 
officers  installed  and  is  doing  nicely.  Our 
president,  Sister  Rice,  has  initiated  two 
new  members  as  one  of  her  first  duties  to 
perform  after  taking  her  chair;  cake,  ice 
cream  and  coffee  were  served  after  in- 
stalling the  sisters;  all  reported  having  a 
good  time.  We  expect  several  new  mem- 
bers in  the  near  future.  The  new  officers 
are  doing  nicely  and  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  a  very  good  year. 

Death  has  entered  the  home  of  Sister 
Whitenight  and  has  taken  away  her  hus- 
band. The  Division  extends  sympathy  to 
our  sister,  and  may  God  bless  her  during 
the  hours  of  sorrow,  is  our  earnest  prayer. 

We  are  planning  on  attending  the  school 
of  instruction  this  year,  for  we  know  that 
it  is  very  helpful  to  us. 

Sisters,  come  out  to  our  meetings.  I  am 
sure  if  you  come  once  you  will  want  to 
come  again.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  sister 
to  attend  these  meetings.  The  business  of 
the  Division  cannot  be  done  if  we  stay 
away.  We  must  give  our  officers  our  sup- 
port. May  this  year,  so  well  on  its  way,  be 
brim  full  of  richest  blessings  to  all  O.  R.  C. 
and  L.  A.  members. 

Mrs.  Martha  Fink. 


Lima.  Ohio. 

Lima  Division  No.  27  has  not  had  much 
success  in  increasing  its  membership,  but 
we  have  held  our  own,  as  we  have  not  lost 
a  member.  But  socially  and  financially  we 
are  in  splendid  standing.  We  welcomed  the 
coming  of  spring  with  a  picnic  in  the  hall 
for  the  sisters  and  their  families,  and  all 
report  a  good  time. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  having  the 
school  of  instruction  at  Lima  June  3-4.  We 
feel  that  the  school  of  instruction  fills  a 
long-felt  want.  We  unconsciously  fall  into 
many  errors,  and  to  come  in  touch  with 
other  Divisions  and  see  them  do  the  work 
we  are  greatly  benefited.  I  would  urge 
every  sister  to  attend  some  school  when- 
ever opportunity  affords.  Lima  Division 
No.  27  cordially  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
sisters  who  can  visit  us  at  our  school ;  they 
will  find  the  latch-string  ourside,  and  a 
warm  welcome  inside. 

We    still    have  our  monthly  dinners  at 


some  sister's  home,  and  they  are  a  great 
success ;  sisters  should  follow  suit  and  thus 
gather  in  the  dimes,  as  we  do  for  our 
social  treasury,  which  we  keep  as  a  fund 
for  defraying  the  sisters'  expenses  to  the 
school  of  instruction.  Where  is  the  brother 
or  his  wife  who  doesn't  better  enjoy  eating 
his  good  home-cooked  dinner  alongside  an- 
other brother  (and  his  wife)  ? 

Though  today  may  not  fulfill 
All  thy  hopes,  have  patience  still, 
For  perchance  tomorrow's  sun 
Sees  thy  happier  days  begun. 

May  happiness  and  prosperity  be  the  por- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  L.  A.  and  O. 
R.  C.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Peck. 


Austin,  Minn. 

Volunteer  Division  123  has  moved  into 
new  quarters,  where  we  are  much  more 
comfortable  than  we  were  in  the  old  place. 
We  now  hold  our  meetings  in  the  Elks' 
hall  on  the  second  and  fourth  Friday 
afternoons  at  3  o'clock. 

At  our  first  meeting  in  January  we  in- 
stalled our  officers  for  1912.  After  the 
meeting  refreshments  were  served,  and  Sis- 
ter Terry,  on  behalf  of  the  Division,  pre- 
sented our  past  president,  Sister  McCor- 
m:ck,  with  a  beautiful  berry  spoon.  Sister 
Taylor  was  elected  president,  Sister  Ben- 
nett vice-president,  and  Sister  Warfield  suc- 
ceeded herself  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

March  8  we  were  invited  to  Sister  Ben- 
nett's pretty  new  home,  where  we  were 
royally  entertained.  Some  of  the  sisters 
brought  the»r  fancy  work,  and  after  a  short 
business  meeting  Sister  Bennett  served  a 
n  ost  delicious  luncheon. 

Two  of  our  sisters  have  been  on  the  sick 
list,  but  are  now  improving. 

Sisters,  let  us  try  to  attend  every  meet- 
ing and  make  our  meetings  interesting. 
Let  us  get  busy  and  see  if  we  cannot  take 
in  some  new  members  this  year. 

Best  wishes  to  all  brothers  and  sisters. 
Mrs.  Joe  Tucker. 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Division  216  is  wide  awake  and  grow- 
ing. The  Division  was  vi^ted  by  our 
rrand  president,  Sister  Moore,  the  last  two 
days  of  February.  A  school  of  instruction 
was  enjoyed  and  the  members  enthused  by 
Sister    Moore's    presence    and    her    nice 
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speeches.  We  were  also  pleased  to  have 
with  us  Sister  Hughes,  district  deputy,  of 
Portland,  Ore. 

Sister  Tieman  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  stay  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
southern  points.  She  gives  good  reports  of 
Divisions  visited  while  in  that  section  and 
advises  our  following  their  lead  in  giving 
membership  contests,  as  our  city  promises 
a  pood  field  vyith  only  one  Division  in  it. 

We  have  p:iven  one  ball  this  year,  which 
netted  a  fair  sum,  and  we  expect  to  soon 
get  busy  with  other  affairs.  Spring  and 
sumrner  here  are  our  busy  seasons,  as  well 
as  winter. 

Seattle  no  doubt  has  a  large  number  of 
visiting  sisters  throun^hout  the  year,  b'lt  not 
many  of  them  get  around  to  the  Division 
room.  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome 
such  s'sters  and  to  hear  of  their  home 
Divisions.  Mary  Walker. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Division  No.  11  is  still  on  the 
map  and  moving  on  slowly.  Nearly  all  the 
officers  were  re-elected.  Sister  Barton  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  presidency  for 
another  year.  Our  installation  was  heM 
December  22,  with  a  turkev  dinner.  A 
good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Three  of  our  members  transferred — Sis- 
ter Johnson  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Sister  Wil- 
son to  Los  An?:e!es,  Cp.L,  and  S'ster  Hines 
(nee  Musser)  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Sorry 
to  lose  these  sisters,  as  they  were  with  us 
for  many  years. 

Death  entered  our  circle  in  October,  tak- 
ir.ix  Sister  Blaney,  our  esteemed  musician 
for  several  years.  Sister  Robison  lost  her 
hi^sband  in  Fcbru?ry.  We  all  feel  sorrow- 
ful for  this  good  sister  in  her  bereavement. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  school  of 
instruction  to  be  he'd  in  East  St.  Louis 
the  first  week  in  September.  Hope  to  see 
a  larre  attendance,  as  we  wouM  like  to  get 
aco'^ainted  with  our  neighboring  sisters. 

What  Division  11  needs  is  new  interest 
taken  in  the  meetings  and  a  few  boosters. 
If  all  the  members  would  attend  every 
meetinn:  and  every  member  be  a  booster 
there  would  be  li'tle  room  for  complaint. 
Bless  the  faithful  few. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Coleman. 


McComb.  Miss. 

Olive  Broas  Division  20  has  been  on  the 
hust'e  during  the  past  few  months.  With 
regular  meetings  at  the  Division  room 
every  second  and  fourth  Thursday,  and 
sorial  entertainments  every  first  and  third 
Wednesday,  besides  other  work  and  pleas- 
ure planned  bv  our  enthusiastic  members, 
onr  Division  has  little  time  to  become 
"drowsy." 

How  to  make  the  money  for  our  dele- 
gate to  the   convention  in   1913  has  been 


the  problem  confronting  the  Division  for 
the  past  few  months.  It  \yas  solved  by  the 
'*Ways  and  Means  Committee,"  when  they 
decided  to  serve  a  hot  chicken  dinner  to 
the  pubHc.  Our  president  assigned  certain 
duties  for  each  member,  and  everything 
was  carried  out  in  systematic  order.  The 
amount  cleared  ($86)  shows  what  a  suc- 
cess it  proved  to  be. 

The  Auxiliary  is  planning  a  most  en- 
jo>'^ble  entertainment  for  the  brother  con- 
ductors next  month.  It  will  be  styled  "A 
Home  Coming"  for  all  our  members  out- 
side of  McComb.  They  will  be  given  a 
special  invitation  to  return  home  and  join 
us  in  entertaining  the  conductors.  Space 
here  will  not  permit  telling  of  our  plans 
for  the  entertainment,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
with  our  absent  members  present  together 
with  our  jolly  crowd  in  McComb,  the  con- 
ductors will  be  royally  entertained. 

Our  Division  is  looking  forward  to  the 
school  of  instruc'ion,  which  takes  place  in 
New  Orleans  in  November,  and  all  hope 
to  receive  much  benefit  from  the 
instruction. 

As  the  hot  months  come  on,  let  us  make 
up  our  minds  not  to  become  careless  or 
lazv,  but  keep  up  the  good  work  of  our 
Order. 

Best  wishes  for  success  and  happiness  to 
all  sister  Divisions. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Benson. 


Weehawken.  N.  J. 

Franklin  Division  345  held  a  joint  instal- 
la'ion  November  19,  and  what  a  good  time 
wc  did  have.  The  brothers  came  first  and 
tpcn  the  sisters.  The  brothers  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  installation  of  the  ladies  by  the 
annhuse  and  bouquets  (all  kinds)  that 
fol'owed. 

December  10  we  were  entertained  at 
New  Rochclle  bv  Divisions  561  and  200, 
rnd  those  who  did  not  attend  missed  the 
tine  of  their  lives  and  an  excellent  turkey 
(■inrer.  It  was  worth  the  trip  alone  to 
listen  to  the  beautiful  music  furnished  by 
an  orchestra  of  young  ladies.    ' 

Our  Order  docs  not  grow  very '  (tnfckly, 
but  we  are  a  busy  one,  and  what  we  have 
are  hrstlers.  Our  wooden  wedding  was  a 
great  success ;  it  was  attended  bv  a  num- 
ber of  sisters  from  the  different  Divis!<jrs; 
lunch  was  served  at  1  o'clock  and  thc^y  did 
enjoy  the  good  things  provided.  We  had 
a  drawing  for  a  beautiful  quilt  presented 
bv  Sister  Franklin,  and  we  realized  quite  a 
sum. 

We  have  our  pleasant'  times,  but  some 
of  the  s'sters  have  been  through  deep 
waters.  They  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
of  us  all.  Some  have  been  very  ill,  some 
have  had  the  grim  visitor  death  ih  their 
homes. 

I  wish  more  of  our  members  would  at- 
tend the  meetings ;  they  would  enjoy  them, 
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and   it   would   help   the   officers   so   much. 

We  had  a  very  successful  euchre  largely 
attended  and  some  beautiful  prizes  were 
given. 

Just  now  we  are  preparing  for  the  school 
of  instruction  to  be  held  in  New  York 
May  6-7,  and  we  are  going  to  try  and  make 
this  year  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 

If  any  of  the  sisters  happen  this  way,  re- 
member our  latch-string  is  out  and  it  is  a 
mile  long  and  a  yard  wide  and  will  not 
rip,  ravel  or  tear. 

May  this  year  be  the  best  any  one  of  us 
have  ever  known.  Best  wishes  to  all  the 
L.  A.'s.  Laura  Fritts. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

In  my  last  article  I  said  that  we  had 
"something  nice  up  our  sleeve."  Well,  it 
was  the  visit  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore,  the 
grand  president.  She  was  here  April  1;2 
and  conducted  a  school  of  instruction  in 
her  own  thorough  manner,  going  through 
the  ritual  and  constitution  from  cover  to 
cover.  There  was  a  good  attendance  and 
I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  in  say- 
ing:, "It  was  good  to  be  here,"  and  every 
visitor  and  member  went  home  with  the 
resolution  formed  that  they  would  attend 
Division  meetings  and  work  still  harder 
for  the  betterment  of  our  Auxiliary. 

Columbia  Division  No.  37  is  having 
quite  a  boom.  We  have  added  eight  new 
members  to  our  roster  since  January  1, 
have  held  Kensingtons  and  card  parties, 
and  a  surprise  on  our  junior  past  presi- 
dent. Sister  Dayton,  until  the  social  side 
of  our  Division  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front.  You  all  know  that  these  "little 
social  affairs,"  as  we  call  them,  add  an- 
other link  to  our  circle  of  friendship. 

We  were  sorry  to  lose  one  of  our  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  M.  C.  Hbvey,  by  moving  on  a 
farm  and  thus,  as  so  many  are  doing 
lately,  going  back  to  the  simple  life  where 
the  strenuous  life  of  the  city  can  be  avoided 
and  one  can  commune  more  closely  with 
nature  and  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  its  natural  elements. 
Mrs.  a.  C.  Strawn. 


Harrisburg/Pa. 

Keystone  Division  No.  47  still  exists,  and 
our  meetings  lately  are  very  interesting  to 
all  our  members.  The  attendance  has  in- 
creased to  a  great  extent,  but  we  feel  sort 
of  lost  when  we  enter  the  Division  room, 
when  we  miss  the  greetings  of  our  worthy 
president.  Sister  Leonard,  who  has  been 
ill  for  the  past  two  months;  we  all  miss 
her  absence  very  keenly  and  wish  her  a 
speedy  recovery. 

Since  my  last  letter  Division  No.  47  has 

sustained  the  loss  of  two  of  its  most  valu- 

ble  members,  Sisters  Conrod  and  Snoke, 


and  this  Division  deeply  mourns  the  loss 
of  our  sisters,  yet  we  are  consoled  by  what 
is  our  loss  is  their  gain. 

The  members  of  this  Division  have  been 
very  active  lately  in  arranging  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  engineers  and  their  aux- 
iliary who  are  now  in  Harrisburg  attend- 
ing the  tenth  biennial  convention,  which 
convened  May  8.  The  entertainment  of 
the  engineers  and  ladies  tendered  by  Divi- 
sion No.  143  (O.  R.  C)  and  Division  No. 
47  (L.  A.)  will  occur  on  the  evening  of 
May  14.  We  all  join  in  giving  the  en- 
gineers and  their  families  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  our  city. 

We  expected  to  have  our  grand  presi- 
dent with  us  this  month  to  conduct  our 
school  of  instruction,  but  owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  our  president  the  Division  has  con- 
cluded to  postpone  this  indefinitely. 

Success  to  all  sister  Divisions. 

Mrs.  Harry  Zimmerman. 

Ft.  Smitn,  Ark. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the  corre- 
spondent of  Mistletoe  Division  No.  277  ex- 
tends greetings  to  all  sisters  belonging  to 
our  Order.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Conductor  each  month  and 
with  eagerness  turn  to  "The  Auxiliary"  for 
the  news  concerning  our  sister  Divisions. 

As  wives  of  railway  conductors  we  have 
"things  in  common."  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions we  pass  through  the  same  ex- 
periences— anxiety,  suspense,  sorrows  and 
sympathies— in  fact,  live  similar  lives. 
How  courageous  and  happy  we  are  when 
our  loved  one  "comes  in,  and  how  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  suspense  when  he  is 
"out  on  the  road!"  Only  one  in  our  own 
position  can  feel  the  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  our  lives.  I  believe  that  in 
times  of  disaster  there  is  no  body  of  women 
more  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  than  the 
railroad  woman,  for  if  she  has  been  in  the 
service  any  length  of  time  she  has  seen  and 
heard  much  of  suffering  caused  by  acci- 
dents on  the  road,  and  they,  like  our  boys, 
naturally  cultivate  courageous,  sympathetic 
and  generous  dispositions.  I  can  only  say, 
God  bless  the  railroad  women  of  our  be- 
loved country,  and  may  we  still  press  on 
to  nobler  thoughts  and  a  higher  standard 
of  life. 

Mistletoe  Division  has  a  membership  of 
twenty-four,  five  being  non-resident;  but 
whether  we  have  our  meetings  in  regular 
session  or  socially,  they  are  always  in- 
dulged in  with  much  pleasure.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  free  bridge  across  the  Ar- 
kansas river  and  the  extension  of  the  street 
car  line  to  Van  Buren,  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  our  sisters  over  there  joining  this 
Division. 

It  was  with  deep  sorrow  we  learned  of 
the  death  of  the  secretary  of  Monett  Divi- 
sion.    We  extend    to    that    Division  our 
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'heartfelt  sympathy.  When  Mistletoe  Divi- 
sion visited  that  Division  a  year  ago  Sister 
Boggs  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  mak- 
ing us  welcome  and  our  stay  pleasant,  and 
we  shall  always  retain  a  sweet  memory  of 
her.  To  know  Sister  Boggs  was  to  love 
her,  and  we  mourn  with  Monett  Division 
in  its  bereavement. 

Hugo  Division  delightfully  entertained 
the  members  of  Mistletoe  Division  in  Janu- 
ary. They  are  certainly  not  backward  in 
the  way  of  entertaining,  as  alt  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  declared. 

With  a  request  for  all  visiting  sisters  to 
make  themselves  known  to  us  when  in  Ft. 
Smith,  and  with  very  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  all  Auxiliaries  to  the  O.  R.  C, 
I  will  close. 

Mrs,  John  T.  Wilkerson. 


Jamaica,  L.  I. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  any  of  our 
sister  Divisions  have  heard  from  us 
through  the  Conductor.  We  have  not  been 
as  idle  as  might  seem;  we  are  very  busy 
at  present  preparing  to  celebrate  our  third 
anniversary.  We  are  j^oing  to  give  a  din- 
ner to  our  sister  Divisions  and  brother 
<x>nductors.  We  are  hoping  for  a  large 
attendance. 

Several  of.  our  sisters  have  visited  the 
tiearby  Divisions  this  winter  and  enjoyed 
their  installations.  I  hear  great  praises  of 
the  dinners  and  lunches  which  were  served, 
and  sincerely  hope  our  coming  dinner  will 
be  as  well  enjoyed. 

Our  district  deputy,  Sister  Emmet,  was 
with  us  at  our  last  meeting.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  see  her,  and  wish  that  she 
might  come  oftener. 

Why  can  we  not  have  a  better  attend- 
ance? I  am  sure  our  president  does  all 
she  can  to  make  our  meetings  pleasant  and 
successful,  but  she  needs  the  help  of  others, 
and  we  must  be  present  to  help.  Can't  we 
possibly  manage  to  spare  one  afternoon  in 
a  month  for  this  purpose?  I  am  sure  we 
will  enjoy  it,  and  hope  all  will  try. 

M.   BUTTERFIELD. 


Boston*  Mass. 

Our  annual  school  of  instruction,  to 
which  all  look  forward  with  pleasure,  was 
held  in  Lawrence  hall  April  29-30.  under 
the  general  supervision  of  our  district  dep- 
uty, Sister  Messer,  whose  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  the  program  showed  impartiality 
to  the  six  Divisions  from  Springfield,  Wor- 
cester, Providence,  Lyndonville,  Blue  Hill 
and  Mascot  of  Boston,  each  of  whom  in 
turn  exemplified  the  various  parts  of  the 
work.  Could  the  work  be  so  perfectly 
done  as  to  need  no  instruction,  methinks 
flaws  might  be  purposely  made  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  amone  us  our  beloved  grand 
president.  Sister  Moore,  whom  we  are  al- 


ways more  than  glad  to  see.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  meet  the  sisters  from  the  dif- 
ferent Divisions,  all  gathered  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  work 
we  love.  Each  meeting  broadens  our  lives> 
giving  us  a  greater  depth  of  sisterly  af- 
fection as  well  as  knowledge. 

We  were  glad  to  see  Sister  Woods  from 
Chicago,  111.,  who  has  been  made  a  life 
member  of  the  L.  A.  No  one  has  a  greater 
interest  than  she  in  all  pertaining  to  the 
Order  for  which  we  stand. 

At  the  rap  of  the  gavel  Sister  Messer 
welcomed  all  present,  and  introduced  our 
grand  president.  Sister  Moore ;  general  sec- 
retary, Sister  Hutchinson,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  all  Divisions,  who  made  the  open- 
ing speeches.  Sister  Neal,  president  of 
Mascot  Division,  in  her  original  way  called 
forth  a  smile. 

Sister  Messer  announced  that  it  was  the 
birthday  of  our  grand  president,  who  had 
forgotten  the  fact,  and  presented  her  with 
a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Later  on  Sister 
Robertson  of  Mascot  Division,  on  behalf  of 
all  the  Divisions,  presented  her  with  a 
beautiful  pin  as  a  token  of  the  love  and 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held.  She  made  a 
fitting  response,  and  the  work  of  the  day 
was  again  taken  up,  all  feeling  an 
added  zest  for  having  had  the  pleasant 
interruption. 

"The  White  City  Floor  Work"  by  thirty 
of  the  ladies  dressed  in  white  was  a  most 
interesting  feature,  and  a  credit  to  Sister 
Drake,  by  whom  they  had  been  patiently 
drilled. 

Intermission  was  announced,  and  we 
were  invited  to  the  dining  hall,  where  an 
appetizing  lunch  was  spread,  to  which  all 
did  ample  justice.  The  Blue  Hill  sisters 
provided  the  lunch,  and  as  they  are  a  young 
Division  with  a  membership  of  but  twenty- 
nine,  we  realized  they  had  not  been  idle  in 
their  preparations  for  more  than  100 
guests  who  accepted  their  generous  hospi- 
tality. The  table  was  attractively  laid,  and 
each  guest  found  a  white  carnation  at  her 
plate.  A  social  time  was  enjoyed,  and  then 
work  was  resumed. 

The  memorial  service  was  gone  through 
with  by  a  portion  of  the  officers  from  each 
Division.  We  are  glad  this  service  has  be- 
come a  custom,  for  it  is  a  beautiful  and  fit- 
ting remembrance  of  the  sisters  who  have 
"gone  before"  to  that  "world"  to  which  we 
all  are  bound. 

General  Secretary,  Sister  Hutchinson, 
talked  to  us  on  the  insurance  question. 
Surely  it  is  not  her  fault  if  the  ladies  are 
so  short-sighted  as  not  to  provide  for  the 
time  which  must  come  sooner  or  later  the 
small  amount  of  insurance  it  is  our  privi* 
lege  to  carry.  Do  you  realize,  sisters,  how 
small  the  expense  is,  and  what  a  help  it 
mav  at  some  time  be? 

The  first  evening  Mascot  Division  enter- 
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tained  the  visiting  Divisions  with  a 
theater  party,  and  the  report  is  a  "jolly 
good  time." 

The  two  days  were  hardly  long  enough, 
and  at  the  close  we  felt  that  a  most  profit- 
able and  pleasant  time  had  been  enjoyed. 

May  the  "Good  Father*'  keep  us  in  His 
protecting  care,  and  bring  us  together 
again  another  year. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Roberts. 


In  closing  my  letter  I  will  bid  farewell  to 
the  sister  Divisions  for  the  summer,  hop- 
ing that  each  sister  will  have  a  restful  and 
happy  summer.  Lillian  Darling. 


Chicago,  in. 

"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then  if  ever  come  perfect  days, 
Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

As  we  look  around  us  at  this  time  of 
year  and  see  Mother  Earth  garbed  in  her 
dress  of  green,  and  housewives  busy  at 
home  with  their  annual  cleaning,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to 
house-clean  our  hearts  and  minds  and  in 
this  way  we,  like  Mother  Earth,  might  also 
be  in  tune,  and  in  practicing  what  we 
preach — 

{  "Let  us  be  to  others'  faults  a  little  blind 
And  to  each  other  ever  kind." 

February  20  White  City  Division  gave  a 
dance  and  card  party;  although  not  so 
niuch  of  a  success  financially,  I  think  that 
I  can  safely  say  that  it  was  a  success 
spcfail>^,  for  ever^  one  seemed  to  have  a 
go'63',fime,'',afid   to   get   better    acquainted 

^fh''bdt^  feir '    •  ■ 


fl'^Olit"  fellow  men  and  women  is  wh'it 
\Vb'W^''Handed  together  for. 
^  At  fp^r  last  rneeting  in  March  we  had 
sixteen  sisters  from  Aurora  Division  as 
guests ;  they  came  to  see  the  new  work  put 
upon  the  floor,  for  we  hold  our  school  of 
instruction  here  in  September  and  each  one 
is  eager  to  do  her  best.  Their  president, 
Sister  Linsey,  gave  us  a  few  remarks,  and 
Sister  Clark,  their  past  president,  had  a  few 
words,  tq  say  also. 

White-  City  club  has  been  entertained  this 
winter  by  Sisters  Jessie  Fitch  and  Camp- 
bell; both  of  whom  "did  things  up  brown." 

White  City  Division  has  entered  into  a 
penny  contest.  Sides  have  been  selected 
and  chairmen  appointed,  namely,  Sisters 
Sewell  and  Ashman.  The  time  for  collect- 
ing pennies  has  not  been  decided  upon  as 
yet;  at  that  time  the  defeated  side  will  en- 
tertain the  victorious  side,  each  member  to 
do  her  part  by  making  a  small  bag  and  col- 
lecting as  many  pennies  as  possible.  It 
looks  to  me  as  thoui^h  there  was  going  to 
be  some  tall  hustling  among  the  sisters,  for 
who  of  us  would  not  rather  be  entertained 
than  to  entertain? 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  there 
is  not  any  very  serious  illness  among  our 
members  at  present. 


Denison,  Tex. 

Our  Division  is  doing  finely.  We  expect 
soon  to  move  into  a  new  hall  which  is  being 
built  and  this  month  some  time  we  expect 
to  celebrate  our  anni^^rsary — rather  late, 
but  could  not  arrange  for  it  sooner.  Mrs. 
Wright  has  kindly  offered  her  home  and 
the  committee  is  planning  an  all-day  pic- 
nic, each  of  us  to  come  with  a  well-filled 
basket.  Of  course,  we  will  have  red 
lemonade  and  may  have  some  few  games 
that  take  place  at  all  picnics. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Sister  Myers 
in  the  loss  of  her  dearly  beloved  mother, 
who  has  gone  on  to  the  great  beyond. 

So  far  we  have'  had  one  of  the  loveliest 
springs.  Plenty  of  rain  and  not  very  hot 
weather  so  far.  Every  day  we  find  we  have 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  this  great 
big  beautiful  world. 

Wishing  all  our  sister  Divisions  a  pleas- 
ant summer,  Mns.  J.  H.  Benner. 


Hillyard.  Wash. 

Crescent  Division  No.  265  is  still  alive 
and  doing  well.  Our  delegate  and  alter- 
nate delegate  returned  from  the  convention 
with  lots  of  good  things  to  tell  us. 

Our  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
December  5  with  good  attendance.  There 
were  also  three  initiated  and  one  by  trans- 
fer the  same  day.  Spokane  Division  No. 
222  assisted  in  the  initiation,  after  which  a 
lovely  lunch  was  served.  On  December  16 
we  had  j(5int  instalhtion  with  the  brothers 
of  Division  No.  498;  after  installation  all 
retired  to  the  dining  hall  where  a  sump- 
tuous turkey  and  chicken  supper  was 
served. 

Brother  Banks  acted  as  installing  officer 
for  Division  No.  4J)8,  and  Sister  Stedman, 
our  past  president,  installed  the  officers  of 
Division  No.  205.  Sister  Stedman  pre- 
sented the  work  in  a  very  able  manner 
with  honor  to  herself  and  a  credit  to  the 
Division.  She  has  been  president  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  has  served  the 
Division  faithfully.  We  gave  a  card  party 
in  February,  which  was  a  success. 

On  March  4  and  5,  we  held  a  joint 
school  of  instruction  in  Sookane  with 
Spokane  Division  No.  222  which  was  en- 
joyed by  all.  W^e  are  always  glad  to  see 
our  grand  president,  and  the  sisters  who  did 
not  attend  missed  a  great  deal.  Any  sisters 
visiting  in  Hillyard  we  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  in  our  Division  room.  We  will 
extend  the  right  hand  of  friendship,  with  a 
'^hearty  welcome.  Best  wishes  to  all  sister 
piyisions.  Mrs.  Clara  Moffett. 
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This  Department  is  a  Forum  in  which  the  members  can  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  our  Order  and 
its  members.  The  editor  docs  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  correspondents 
to  this  Department.  Personalities,  intolerant  expressions,  detailed  descriptions  of  entertainments  or 
funerals,  lists  of  committees,  and  matters  of  purely  local  Interest  can  not  be  used.  News  and  communi- 
cations upon  matters  of  general  interest  are  cordially  invited.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  No 
communications  will  appear  unless  the  name  of  the  author  is  furnished  us.  Communications  for  this 
Department  should  be  in  this  office  not  later  than  the  1 5th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

It  is  said  the  whole  world  is  a  stage; 
that  may  be  true  if  we  only  care  to  be 
amused.  Amusement  furnishes  pleasure 
for  a  short  time;  a  passing  diversion  soon 
over  and  soon  forgotten. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  pleas- 
ure is  derived  from  being  useful  in  life  and 
meeting  the  divine  requirement,  useful  to 
society  and  to  our  fellow  man.  No  man 
is  placed  here  on  earth  to  care  only  for 
self,  and  the  man  who  does  so  is  only  an 
encumbrance,  using  of  the  world's  sub- 
stance and  contributing  nothing  thereto ; 
when  we  get  this  truth  properly  fixed  in 
our  minds  we  will  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, How  can  I  fill  a  useful  place?  Well, 
the  world  is  an  open  book  as  well  as  a 
stage,  and  its  lessons  are  free  to  all ;  every 
scrap  of  history  carries  with  it  a  lesson 
from  which  we  can  learn  if  we  want  to; 
we  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  when 
Carthage  fell  because  of  the  greed  of  its 
money  gatherers,  or  Greece  because  of  its 
internal  strife  and  jealousies,  or  Persia  be- 
cause of  its  effeminacy,  or  Rome  because 
of  its  licentiousness  and  gluttony;  neither 
need  we  go  back  and  review  the  mistakes 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  we  can  find  plenty  of 
lessons  of  today. 

The  recent  sinking  of  the  mighty  giant 
of  the  sea,  the  Titanic,  carries  with  it  les- 
sons enough  to  fill  many  volumes.  Let  us 
pause  over  the  fact  that  the  horrible  re- 
sult was  due  to  a  gamble  for  dollars  with 
human  lives  for  stakes ;  in  passing  let  me 
say  this  may  sound  harsh,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless.  The  Titanic  was  built, 
equipped  and  handled  with  a  view  solely 
to  getting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
money  out  of  her;  less  speed  and  enough 
caution  in  finding  a  safe  path  to  travel 
would  have  avoided  the  danger  and  risk, 
but  speed  was  worth  dollars  as  an  ad- 
vertisement. More  lifeboats  and  life-sav- 
ing equipment  would  have  saved  more 
lives,  but  these  cost  additional  dollars; 
swimming  pools,  billiard  and  dancing  halls 
paid  good  money;  lifeboats  and  life-sav- 
ing equipment  only  cost  money  and  must 
not  take  up  dollar-earning  room. 

With  all  its  horrors,  what  lesson  more 
beau'ifi'l  than  the  order  and  its  carrying 
out,  "Women  and  children  first";  big, 
strong,    brawny    men   quietly    passing   the 


weaker  women  and  children  to  the  few 
available  life-saving  boats  and  calmly 
standing  back  knowing  it  meant  certain 
death  to  themselves  to  do  so;  is  this, then, 
not  more  than  a  lesson?  Yes,  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  living  left  behind.  Christ  said, 
"Greater  love  has  no  man  than  that  he 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends;"  in  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  it  is  for  us 
the  living  to  be  dedicated  to  their  un- 
finished work.  May  we  not  take  courage 
from  the  lesson  here  learned  to  go  on  and 
up,  knowing  that  in  the  breasts  of  untold 
thousands  beat  the  hearts  of  heroes  ready, 
if  needed,  to  risk  all  that  o'hers  may  live? 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  any  class,  race  or 
creed;  while  on  the  upper  decks  men  re- 
mained to  die  who  could  count  their  wealth 
by  the  millions,  from  the  boiler  rooms  and 
lower  decks  came  men  wearing  overalls 
and  blouse.  The  heart  of  a  hero  beats  no 
faster  because  of  wealth  or  poverty.  It  is 
only  the  purblind  pessimist  who  will  say 
there  is  no  common  humanity. 

While  the  call  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
others  is  exceedingly  rare,  yet  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  to  our  fellow  man 
abounds  everywhere,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  can  apply  the  lesson  learned  and  need 
make  no  greater  sacrifice  than  the  driving 
out  of  a  little  selfishness.  Peace  hath  its 
victory  no  less  renowned  than  war;  and  a 
little  digging  in  our  hearts  for  the  widow 
and  orphan  and  for  our  broken-down 
brother  who  is  helpless.  When  that  is  all 
the  opportunity  that  offers  and  we  meet  it 
squarely,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  will  greet  us  as  well  as  the  one 
who  gave  his  life  for  others.  The  two 
farthings  that  the  poor  widow  gave  re- 
ceived more  credit  than  all  the  others, 
though  the  amount  they  gave  was  many 
times  greater;  she  gave  all  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  give. 

Now  I  think  I  hear  some  brother  say, 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  O.  R.  C, 
and  why  does  Gauss  write  like  that?  Well, 
I  will  answer  the  last  part  of  the  question 
first:  I  like  to  find  the  sunny  side  of  all 
questions  because  the  sun  is  life-giving; 
without  it  we  die ;  so  I  write  hoping  it  may 
reflect  its  rays  into  some  brother's  heart 
who  needs  it ;  as  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  let  me  say  such  things  are  vital 
to  any  social  or  fraternal  organization.    If 
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we  think  only  of  wage  increase  and  profit- 
able working  conditions,  we  become  as  the 
Carthaginians  who  were  wiped  out  when 
they  forgot  all  the  real  things  in  life,  try- 
ing to  get  all  the  money  in  the  world.  1 
won't  say  anything  about  the  Persians; 
think  that  out  for  yourself.  If  we  take  up 
all  of  our  time  scrapping  about  personal 
grievances  we  become  as  the  Greeks  and 
weaken  ourselves  with  internal  strife.  As 
to  the  Romans,  you  may  think  that  over; 
if  we  copy  after  them  the  strong  may  win 
for  a  while,  but  we  create  a  rabble  secretly 
carrying  daggers.  Any  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned will  tend  to  bring  about  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Order  or  nullify  its  efforts ;  so 
I  find  my  ingentive  to  write  this  way  be- 
cause I  believe  the  very  life  of  the  Order 
depends  on  its  cohesivcness,  and  the  very 
essence  of  this  is  a  lively  fraternal  spirit, 
every  brother  ready  to  say,  our  widows 
and  orphans  and  our  weaker  brother  first, 
which  makes  for  homogeniety. 

Now  just  a  word  replying  to  the  pool 
brother  from  Muskogee,  Okla.,  who  signs 
*'Well  Wisher" — you  should  be  proud  to 
sign  your  real  name  to  such  a  letter;  I 
feel  sure  you  could  be  classed  with  those 
who  said,  "women  and  children  first."  How- 
ever, your  pseudonym  fits  all  right.  Now, 
my  good  brother,  there  are  plenty  in  the 
Order  whose  condition  is  much  worse  than 
my  condition  is;  I  am  only  badly  dis- 
appointed because  I  can  no  longer  work  as 
a  conductor  and  am  a  little  hard  up  tem- 
porarily; I  will  get  over  that,  but  we  have 
a  great  many  brothers  who  have  been 
scrapped  entirely;  some  of  them  were  on 
the  job  for  the  good  of  the  Order  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  ago,  when  you  and  I 
along  with  them  had  to  stand  up  on  the 
ramparts  and  hold  up  the  flag  in  order  to 
encourage  some  weaker  brother  who  at 
that  time  was  afraid  to  openly  identify 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Order  or  to 
urge  that  we  do  so  rash  a  thing  as  to  make 
the  Order  really  protective;  it  is  this  help- 
less brother  I  am  most  concerned  about. 
While  in  bad  condition  physically,  I  will 
be  able  to  pull  through  a  few  years  more 
without  my  insurance,  and  then  perhaps  I 
won't  need  it.  Division  114  has  been  very 
good  to  me  in  the  past,  especially  iust  after 
I  came  out  of  the  hospital,  and  if  the  un- 
cxpcc'ed  should  happen  Division  114  is 
full  of  heroes  of  the  real  kind. 

James  B.  Gauss. 


Denver,  Colo. 

Chief  Conductor  and  Members : 
Brothers: 
We,  your  committee  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  a  union  mectinrr  to  which  all 
Divisions  of  the  Order  are  invited  to  send 
representatives,  and  which  all  members  of 
the  Order  are  invited  to  attend,  respectfully 
report   as   follows: 


The  Albany  hotel  will  furnish  a  hall 
which  will  accommodate  at  least  125  peo- 
ple, without  charge,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  offer  of  the  proprietors  be  ac- 
cepted with  thanks  and  that  the  meeting 
be  held  to  commence  at  9  a.  m.  Sunday, 
June  30. 

We  present  with  this,  copy  of  a  circular 
the  adoption  of  which  we  recommend,  and 
we  recommeijd  that  2,000  copies  be  printed, 
a  copy  be  sent  to  every  Division  of*  the 
Order,  to  The  Railway  Conductor  with 
request  that  it  be  printed,  and  that  copies 
be  furnished  to  any  and  all  members  of  the 
Order  who  may  request  them  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
on  credentials  and  temporary  organization, 
which  committee  shall  prepare  and  present 
to  the  meeting,  immediately  on  its  bein-^ 
called  to  order,  a  roll  of  names  of»repre- 
sentatives  reported  to  it,  which  roll  shall 
be  considered  the  voting  members  of  the 
meeting  until  a  permanent  organization 
shall  be  effected,  the  meeting  to  be  called 
to  order  by  the  chief  conductor  of  Divi- 
sion 44,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  assistant 
chief  conductor,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  temporary  or- 
ganization, which  committee  shall  nom- 
inate names  of  members  of  the  Order  for 
presiding  oflficer,  secretary,  and  such  other 
officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Order  who  are  not  representa- 
tives of  Divisions  may  serve  as  officers  or 
on  committees,  but  shall  not  therebv  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  except  that  in  case  of  a  tie 
the  presiding  officer  shall  cast  the  deciding 
vote. 

Believing  that  such  a  credentials  and 
temporary  organization  committee  can  at- 
tend to  all  the  necessary  details  for  the 
meeting,  we  request  that  this  committee  be 
discharged,  but  each  member  pledges  his 
earnest  and  hearty  support  and  co-oper- 
ation to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  and 
we  hereby  tender  our  aid  to  the  officers  of 
the  Division  in  sending  out  the  notices  or 
in  anything  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  do. 

Sincerely  yours  in  P.  R, 

D.   D.   Herrington, 
G.   L.   Hackett, 
Wm.  p.  Daniels, 

Committee. 

The  circular  as  adopted  is  as  follows: 

Denver  Division  No.  44, 

Order   of   Railway   Conductors. 

To    All    Divisions    and    Brothers    of    the 

Order,   Greetings : 
Brothers: 

Believing  some  changes  in  the  laws  of 
the  Order  are  necessary  in  order  to  remove 
the  present  widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  the  members  and  to  place  the  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  the  members  and  pro- 
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tect  their  interests,  Denver  Division  No.  44 
hereby  earnestly  invites  you  to  send  a  dele- 
gate or  delegates  to  a  union  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Denver,  at  the  Albany  hotel,  cor- 
ner of  Seventeenth  and  Stout  streets,  com- 
mencing at  9  a.  m.  Sunday,  June  30,  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  interest  to  the  Order  and 
its  members  and  to  provide  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  changes  in  the  law  as  will 
give  to  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Grand  Division  the  opportunity  to  prop- 
erly represent  the  members  who  send  him, 
and  we  particularly  suggest  for  considera- 
tion the  following: 

1.  Cutting  down  the  membership  of  the 
Grand  Division  to  one  representative  for 
each  500  or  1,000  members. 

2.  A  session  of  the  Grand  Division  to 
be  held  every  year. 

3.  For  special  sessions  of  the  Grand 
Division  to  act  upon  the  recall  of  any 
grand  officer  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
Divisions  or  members  petition  for  it. 

4.  A  referendum  vote  on  all  amend- 
ments to  the  statutes  and  insurance  laws 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  members  or 
Divisions  petition  for  it. 

5.  A  provision  by  which  amendments  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  may  be  initiated 
and  if  necessary  referred  to  a  referendum 
vote. 

6.  For  the  election  of  all  the  grand  of- 
ficers on  one  ballot  as  a  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  trading  and  use  of  official 
influence  that  has  heretofore  obtained. 

7.  For  legislation  that  will  provide  more 
than  the  beggarly  pittance  of  $20  to  $25 
per  month  iFor  its  disabled  members  and 
to  reduce  the  continually  increasing  and 
unduly  burdensome  annual  tax  on  our 
crippled  and  aged  members  who  are  out  of 
employment  or  laboring  long  hours  for  but 
little  more  per  year  than  the  lowest  paid 
grand  officer  receives  per  month. 

8.  For  a  representation  of  the  minority 
on  all  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Grand  Division. 

9.  For  the  election  of  trustees  and 
members  of  the  insurance  committee  by  a 
cumulative  vote  in  order  that  the  minority 
may  have  some  chance  of  representation 
thereon. 

10.  For  the  right  of  any  member  to  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  any  committee 
and  of  any  member  or  Division  to  appeal 
to  the  Grand  Division. 

11.  The  right  of  any  member  to  prefer 
charges  against  any  grand  officer  and  to 
vote  upon  any  question  acted  upon  by  his 
Division  when  he  is  present,  except  that  it 
may  be  provided  that  in  acting  upon  any 
proposition  requiring  the  expenditure  of 
money  by  a  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Division,  only  those  subject  to  assessment 
for  the  payment  of  such  expenditure  may 
vote. 

12.  That  when  representation  in  the 
Grand  Division  is  reduced,  neither  perma- 


nent members  or  grand  officers  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  therein  except  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote  in 
case  of  a  tie,  unless  they  are  the  regularly 
elected  representatives  or  delegates. 

13.  For  the  immediate  removal  of  any 
grand  officer  for  failing  or  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  any  la\y  or  any  order  or  direction 
of  the  Grand  Division  which  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  law. 

14.  For  holding  all  sessions  of  the 
Grand  Division  at  the  place  where  the  of- 
fice of  the  Order  is  located. 

All  members  of  the  Order  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  this  union  meeting  and 
any  member  will  have  the  right  of  the  floor 
in  any  discussion,  but  only  those  represent- 
ing Divisions  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  each 
Division  represented  to  have  one  vote,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  by  the  meeting 
after  its  organization. 

Divisions  may  select  members  of  any 
other  Divisions*  to  represent  them  in  this 
meeting  and  any  such  representative  or 
representatives  will  be  duly  recognized  on 
presentation  of  proper  credentials  under 
seal  of  the  Division. 

Any  Division  unable  to  be  represented 
at  this  meeting  is  cordially  invited  to  write 
the  secretary  of  Division  44  giving  the 
views  of  its  members  on  the  above  proposi- 
tions or  on  any  other  that  in  its  opinion 
will  be  of  benefit. 

Any  member  of  the  Order  is  invited  to 
attend,  or,  if  unable  to  attend,  to  write  his 
opinions  for  consideration  by  the  meeting. 

Divisions  are  requested  to  send  the  names 
of  representatives  selected  to  the  secretary 
of  Division  44  as  soon  after  selection  as 
possible,  in  order  that  a  roll  may  be  pre- 
pared before  the  meeting  is  called  to  order. 

The  Albany  hotel  furnishes  the  hall  for 
this  meeting  free  of  charge  and  it  will  be 
headquarters  during  the   meeting. 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THIS 
CIRCULAR  WILL  BE  FURNISHED 
TO  DIVISIONS  OR  TO  ANY  MEMBER 
ON  APPLICATION. 

By  order  of  the  Division  this  6th  day  of 
May,  1912. 


Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

The  following  is  from  the  minutes  of  a 
special  meeting  held  April  18: 

"Moved  and  Seconded  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  our  chief  conductor, 
Brother  W.  K.  Suit,  for  his  untiring  ef- 
forts in  our  behalf,  and  in  particular  for 
his  letter  announcino:  the  necessity  of  dis- 
banding the  Divis"on,  p^iving  an  outline  of 
the  situation  in  tl-is  country,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  letter  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Division  and  to  The  Railway  Con- 
ductor. Carried  unanimously." 
Yours  truly  in  P.  R, 

A.  W.  Earnest, 
Secretary  Division  510. 
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Guadalajara,  Mexico,  April  18,  1912. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Division  540, 

O.  R.  C. : 
Brothers : 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  it  has  be- 
come my  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  the  charter  of  our 
Division.  However  painful  it  may  be,  it 
would  be  more  so  if  I  could  look  back  over 
the  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  last 
two  years  with  an  impartial  eye  and  see 
where  it  was  due  to  our  failure  in  do'ng 
our  duty  either  as  conductors  in  railroad 
service  or  to  a  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors.  The  discontinua- 
tion of  the  Division  is  due  to  the  never- 
ceasing  agitation  of  the  unreliable  railroad 
element  among  the  Mexicans,  that  never 
has,  and  never  will  do,  good  service. 

This  same  class  of  people  has  succeeded 
in  ruining  the  only  effective  government 
that  Mexico  has  ever  had,  and  they  are 
now  enG:aged  in  destroying  the  business  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  built  up  by  for- 
eisfn  talent  and  money  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

They  have  also  taken  advantage  of  the 
weak  and  tottering  government  at  a  time 
when  they  have  not  the  strength  to  resist 
and  have  ciptured  the  greatest  business  in- 
stitution in  Mexico  and  will  proceed  to 
wrerk  it  as  they  have  the  government. 

We  did  not  lose  our  positions  because 
we  are  making  demands  that  are  unreason- 
able. We  have  lost  them  because  the  rail- 
road management,  working  under  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  has  annulled  the 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  us 
out  of  the  service,  as  they  see  it,  a  few  at 
a  time,  so  that  it  will  not  cripple  the  serv- 
ice, and  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  they 
have  us  at  their  mercy. 

I  am  proud  to  know  that  each  and  every 
one  of  you  are  not  onlv  true  Americans, 
but  that  you  are  loyal  O.  R.  C.  brothers, 
and  that  all  of  you  have  responded  to  the 
demand  for  justice. 

Our  experience  in  Mexico  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Texas  colony  under  Mexican 
rule  has  taught  us  that  the  moment  he  be- 
comes your  master  he  sets  himself  upon  a 
royal  throne  and  expects  you  to  worship 
him,  and  if  you  dare  to  resent  his  rule  you 
make  of  him  a  lifelong  enemy,  and  from 
that  time  on  vou  are  never  free  from  his 
treachery,  and  for  that  reason  you  have 
chosen  to  go  down  in  defeat,  fightin<3:  like 
the  brave  defenders  of  the  Alamo,  rather 
than  to  submit  to  a  brutal  ruler  and  be 
slauf^htered  like  the  Texans  at  Goliad. 

We  may  be  defeated  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  but  by  the  fT^ht  you  have  made  you 
have  saved  your  pride  and  dicrnity  and  have 
ass'sted  in  creating  a  sentiment  in  the 
civilized  world  that  will  some  day  bring 
results. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  O.  R.   C,  the 


undesirable  railroad  man  has  been  removed 
from  Mexico  and  the  company  is  now 
losing  the  best  men  that  have  ever  worked 
in  Mexico,  and  from  the  various  tests  of 
diplomacy,  judgment  and  nerve  to  which 
you  have  been  subjected  in  the  past 
eighteen  months,  I  feel  free  in  saying  that 
you  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
public  servants  in  the  world  today.  Like 
the  captain  of  a  ship,  a  conductor's  first 
duty  is  the  care  and  protection  of  his 
passengers. 

The  Madero  rebellion  broke  out  in  Mex- 
ico about  the  time  the  sentiment  against 
the  Americans  was  so  strong,  partly  on 
account  of  the  rapist,  Rodriguez,  who  was 
lynched  in  Texas,  and  partly  because  the 
Americans  had  the  best  railroad  jobs.  In 
addition  to  this  sentiment  against  us,  we 
came  in  contact  with  both  of  the  bitter 
factions  and  were  often  asked  by  both 
parties  to  express  our  opinions  regarding 
the  situation.  We  saw  the  rough  element 
gradually  get  bolder;  we  saw  thieves  and 
pickpockets,  who  had  been  in  prison,  re- 
appear and  begin  their  bold  work;  we  saw 
the  army  and  the  local  authorities  lose  con- 
trol of  the  people;  we  saw  the  small  bands 
collect  and  move  about,  as  we  passed 
through  the  country.  In  fact,  bv  virtue  of 
our  position,  we  held  the  pulse  of  the  nation 
in  our  hands,  and  when  we  realized  that 
the  peon  mobs  could  be  called  nothing  but 
b'ooi-thirsty  savages,  we  all  made  up  our 
minds,  for  the  protection  of  the  women 
and  children,  not  to  allow  any  soldiers  to 
ride  on  passenger  trains  through  the  dan- 
rerous  territory,  where  the  rebels  were 
likely  to  hold  the  trains  up,  knowing  that 
if  they  saw  soldiers  they  wou'd  not  hesi- 
tate to  shoot  into  the  trains  and  kill  every- 
body in  sight  in  an  effort  to  kill  a  few  loyal 
soldiers. 

By  this  method,  you  have  made  enemies 
of  one  faction,  while  your  motives  were 
not  understood  by  others.  Many  trains 
were  delayed,  and  in  some  cases  you  have 
refused  to  go  into  the  danger  zone  and  tie 
up  trains,  until  you  were  sure  that  the  line 
was  safe  for  your  passengers.  Some  of 
you  were  subjected  to  vile  abuse  by  army 
officers,  and  threatened  to  be  placed  in 
irons.  Other  people  openly  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Madero 
and  the  rebellion?"  "Are  you  openly  tak- 
ing part  in  the  ii'xht  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment?" while  others  boldly  asserted  that 
you  shouM  be  shot  down  on  the  spot.  But 
wi'h  all  the  intimidations,  not  one  of  you 
retreated  from  the  stand  you  had  taken, 
which  showed  your  rare  judgment  and 
nerve  to  back  it  up,  and  after  mature  re- 
flection the  traveling  public,  which  repre- 
sents most  all  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
realized  that  you  were  right,  and  that  you 
did  not  do  this  through  sympathy  for  any 
faction,  but  to  protect  your  passengers,  and 
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they  endorsed  your  actions.  Although 
some  of  you  were  ordered  taken  out  of 
service  by  the  government,  not  one  of  you 
lost  your  positions. 

Neither  the  railroad  company  nor  the 
public  can  afford  to  lose  such  servants  as 
you  are,  but  just  and  right  cannot  prevail 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  Ameri- 
can tourist,  who  formerly  found  a  cour- 
teous guide  on  every  passenger  train,  in 
the  form  of  an  American  conductor,  will 
now  spend  his  vacation  in  some  other  part 
of  the  world,  realizing  that  he  would  be 
among  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate him,  and  the  hundreds  of  poor 
beggars  who  gathered  up  the  pennies  freely 
given  by  Americans  in  days  gone  by  will 
go  hungry  to  bed  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  of  America,  by  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  assisted  by  sending  an 
American  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  1865, 
handed  Mexico  her  liberty  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter and  has  protected  her  ever  since.  Our 
reward  is  now  being  received  in  the  form 
of  about  nine-tenths  of  our  citizens  fleeing 
from  the  country  under  humiliating  circum- 
stances, to  save  their  lives,  while  others 
are  being  shot  down  like  mad  dogs  by  a 
lot  of  savages  whose  brains  are  pickled  in 
alcohol  and  their  nerves  wrecked  by  im- 
moral living,  and  who,  convinced  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  honest  business  men 
in  respectable  pursuits  of  life,  have  turned 
loose  to  lay  the  country  to  waste  in  their 
own  natural  way.  Every  American  who 
has  been  in  touch  with  the  situation,  and 
every  citizen  of  other  civilized  countries, 
sees  the  necessity  of  adding  the  "big  stick" 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  "When  will  it  be  done?" 

Every  voter  of  the  hundred  thousand 
conductors  and  engineers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  should  see  that  this 
question  is  put  to  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  campaign 
which  has  opened  there,  and  not  let  them 
get  away  from  it  until  they  have  fully  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  in  public  on  the 
question. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  spe- 
cial appreciation  of  the  never-tiring  efforts 
of  oiir  secretary,  Brother  A.  W.  Earnest, 
for  his  work  for  the  good  of  the  Order,  and 
especially  in  behalf  of  Brother  James  A. 
Cook  while  he  was  in  prison  at  Guadala- 
jara, partly  due  to  the  same  influence  of 
the  same  element  that  is  destroying  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  humiliate  the 
American  railroad  men  and  drive  them  from 
the-  republic.  Also  Brother  D.  A.  Kelly, 
our  local  chairman  of  the  grievance  com- 
mittee, who  has  had  to  fight  on  every  inch 
of  the  ground  he  has  covered  for  many 
months,  and  has  proven  a  true  and  loyal 
brother  and  a  first  class  grievance  man  in 
every  respect.  Also  our  general  chairman. 
Brother  T.  K  Eccles,  of  whom  I  can  say 


that  in  all  of  my  twenty-three  years  of  rail- 
roading I  have  never  known  a  brother  to 
have  to  face  so  many  complicated  and 
humiliating  questions.  Nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  man  handle  them  as  successfully  as 
Brother  Eccles  has  done. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  our  endurance 
and  forbearance  in  Mexico,  and  may  God 
be  with  you  all,  and  deliver  you  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  safety. 

I  thank  you  all  for  the  support  and  re- 
spect you  have  shown  me  in  my  efforts  to 
serve  the  Order  and  the  brothers. 
.Yours  in  P.  P., 

W.  K.  Suit, 
Chief  Conductor. 


Boston,  Mass. 

New  England  Lines,— that  sounds  good 
to  us.  May  8  the  committee  on  railroads 
voted  to  report  a  bill  for  a  lease  of  the  B. 
&  M.  to  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  railroad. 
The  bill  calls  for  electrification,  for  tunnels 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  Boston  Hotel- 
ing  company. 

This  new  bill  is  very  broad,  and  why  not 
all  New  England  look  at  it  in  a  broad  sense 
and  make  it  a  means  to  an  end  that  spells 
success?  There  is  an  inspiration  in  the 
name  New  England  Lines.  It  stands  for 
something.  It  is  American  also;  three  in 
one,  a  triple  alliance.  The  New  England 
Lines  have  a  work  to  do  equal  to  that  done 
by  our  forefathers  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower. 

The  secret  of  our  forefathers'  success  in 
opening  up  this  new-found  land  was  a 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  concerned.  The 
rreat  work  to  be  done  by  the  New  England 
Lines  must  have  a  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  concerned,  to  be  successful  in  its  mam- 
moth undertakings. 

New  England  Lines  mean  new  ideas  for 
all  concerned.  Why  cannot  officials  and  or- 
ganizations see  things  in  a  new  light  or  in 
a  bigger  way?  Why  not  drop  this  wrang- 
ling over  many  things  and  get  right' down 
to  an  out-and-out  square  deal?  The  only 
way  to  have  peace  and  plenty  upon  these 
New  England  Lines  is  for  every  one  of  us 
to  give  and  get  a  square  deal. 

One  has  said  that  it  is  the  little  foxes  that 
s^^oil  the  vines.  Let's  not  have  any  little 
foxes  spoil  the  New  England  Lines.  Have 
i*  as  the  pil^rrims  did  when  they  came  to 
these  New  England  shores — one  household 
and  all  working  for  the  interests  of  all.  It 
was  co-ooeration  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  New  England ;  it  must  be  the  same  kind 
of  co-operation  that  shall  lay  rails  and  put 
iiD  wires,  bore  tunnels,  and  operate  these 
New  England  Lines.  We  believe  New  Eng- 
land has  the  men  wise  enough  and  big 
enough  to  handle  these  New  England 
Lines  who  will  make  old  merry  England 
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sit  up  and  take  notice.    Yes,  we  will  say  the 
world. 

There  was  no  mistake  made  when  F.  H. 
Flynn  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
South  division  of  the  New  England  Lines. 
The  conductors  of  the  South  division  wel- 
come and  give  Frank  the  glad  hand  as  he 
enters  upon  his  work  as  our  trainmaster. 

After  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  conductors 
and  trainmen  the  "Full  Crew"  bill  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Foss  of  Massachusetts. 
An  effort  was  made  in  the  senate  to  pass  it 
over  the  governor's  veto,  but  it  failed.  The 
legislative  committee  worked  like  Ttojans 
and  were  defeated,  but  they  came  up  smil- 
ing just  the  same. 

Let  no  one  feel  hard  or  cross  about  the 
outcome  of  the  "Full  Crew"  bill.  The 
freight  is  here  to  be  moved,  why  not  move 
it  upon  the  New  England  Lines  with  safety 
and  dispatch?  Let's  not  forget  the  New 
England  idea — pull  together. 

At  this  writing  we  are  wondering  about 
the  engineers'  meditation.  They  have  been 
very  quiet  for  some  time  now — ^possibly 
laying  low  to  take  a  better  hold;  we  expect 
a  sensible  adjustment  with  the  engineers. 
On  the  trail  of  the  enginemen  follow  the 
firemen;  they  have  caught  the  spirit;  it 
seems  to  be  contagious.  We  must  get  back 
to  the  plea  for  a  raise  in  railroad  rates. 
We  feel  that  it  is  just  and  right  that  our 
railroads  should  be  allowed  to  put  the 
price  of  their  goods  up  a  little. 

This  habit  of  twitting  in  political  and 
railroad  life  seems  to  be  a  chronic  evil.  We 
don't  believe  any  good  comes  out  of  it;  it 
only  hinders  and  hurts  our  membership  and 
tears  down  rather  than  builds  up.  Men  do 
better  service  for  country  and  railroads  in 
a  peaceful  mood  than  in  a  fighting  mood. 

Brother  George  L.  Spafford  of  Division 
500,  New  London,  Conn.,  had  a  timely  ar- 
ticle in  the  Brattleboro  Reformer  of  re- 
cent date  upon  "Employees  Are  Indignant." 
There  is  no  railroad  in  the  old  or  new 
world  that  can  give  us  a  better  conductor 
for  the  company  or  public  than  George  L. 
Spafford  of  New  London.  He  is  tried  and 
true  and  never  found  wanting.  Such  men 
as  Brother  Spafford  are  an  honor  to  any 
community;  such  men  we  admire,  and  wish 
we  were  blessed  with  more  of  them.  The 
O.  R.  C.  is  proud  of  the  membership  of 
such  men  as  Brother  Spafford. 

C.  E.  Graves. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  O.  R.  C.  as  an  organization  is  striv- 
ing by  persistence  and  patience  to  build  up 
and  mamtain  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
fairness  in  all  of  its  dealings.  Its  members, 
as  a  unit,  are  enjoying  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness of  pride  in  its  unquestioned  success. 
There  is  an  idea  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  in  regard  to  its  purposes,  ob- 


jects and  intents.  It  is  certainly  a  mistaken 
idea  if  they  believe  it  is  an  organization  for 
antagonism  and  to  squeeze  the  employer 
for  ail  it  possibly  can  and  give  him  as  little 
in  return  as  possible. 

The  O.  R.  C.  does  not  counsel  immodera- 
tion. Its  purpose  as  a  labor  organization 
is  to  try  and  get  the  highest  reasonable 
rate  of  pay,  the  most  reasonable  hours,  the 
best  conditions  for  the  services  and  quali- 
fications of  its  men,  and  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  discipline  with- 
out humiliation. 

I  am  wedded  to  the  faith  that  conserva- 
tism and  education  are  the  fundamental 
qualities  on  which  to  base  the  principles,  the 
reputation  and  the  success  of  any  organiza- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  its  members 
should  study  its  purooses  and  take  an  in- 
telligent view  of  its  aims  and  objects.  If 
they  are  capable  of  doing  this,  they  are 
less  apt  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  they  will 
then  adopt  the  best  methods,  and  always 
be  in  a  position  to  figure  accurately  on 
results. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  organiza- 
tion has  done  a  great  deal  toward  improv- 
ing our  condition,  and,  coming  with  this 
improvement  in  our  individual  organiza- 
tion, we  find  that  the  up-to-date  intelligent, 
modem  conductor  is  fast  supplanting  the 
old  type.  I  believe  the  up-to-date  modem 
conductor  is  contributing  very  materially 
to  the  advanced  methods  of  railroading:. 
He  is  in  fact  an  illuminating  improvement 
upon  the  old  pattern,  because  of  his  edu- 
cation, deportment,  courtesy  and  manners. 

He  is  an  essential  to  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  company's  patrons,  and  the  O. 
R.  C.  is  proving  itself  a  benefactor  by  de- 
veloping these  qualities  and,  in  fact,  con- 
tributing more  toward  perfecting  these  im- 
provements than  any  other  force. 

Next  to  our  noble  Order  come  the  rail- 
roads in  this  good  work.  The  time  is  pass- 
ing when  railroads  will  be  considered 
"soulless  creatures,"  as  some  people  think 
they  are.  Back  behind  the  vast  army  of 
employees  and  their  "wonderful  visible 
property  you  will  find  the  quick,  cool 
brains  of  today,  directing  and  planning," 
and  these  men  have  big  hearts  and  a  con- 
science, too,  that  recognizes  the  rights  and 
comforts  of  their  subordinates.  They  know 
that  their  employees  are  human  like  them- 
selves, and  they  feel  that  co-operation  be- 
tween the  management  and  the  men  is 
necessary  for  "the  good  of  the  service."  As 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  manifest  in- 
terest demonstrated  in  their  conduct,  the 
railroads  have  inaugurated  an  "educa- 
tional work"  among  their  employees. 
These  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  help  their 
employee  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency,  in 
addition  to  salary,  improve  his  condition, 
make  him  more  comfortable  and  con- 
tented, increase  his  usefulness,  and  elevate 
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his  standards.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  concourse  of  ap- 
preciative employees,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
with  appropriate  ceremony,  that  big,  brainy 
and  broad-minded  vice-president,  G.  E. 
Evans  of  the  L.  &  N.  railroad,  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  for  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  "Rail- 
road Y.  M.  C  A.  Building."  This  hand- 
some edifice  will  be  built  in  the  suburbs  of 
that  city,  near  the  company's  large  shops, 
and  the  terminal  of  two  freight  divisions. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
the  philanthropy  of  this  great  industrial 
enterprise  to  assist  in  the  environment  and 
improvement  of   its  employees.     With   in- 


becoming  much  more  exacting  in  their  re- 
quirements of  their  conductors;  because 
the  company's  reputation,  human  lives  and 
property  must  be  safeguarded — hence  the 
expression,  "good  of  the  service."  In  for- 
mer years,  on  large  systems  where  thou- 
sands of  men  were  employed,  very  few  of. 
the  trainmen  knew  personally  the  presi- 
dent or  the  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, as  many  mi  them  never  came  in  con- 
tact with  these  officials.  The  supervision 
of  the  men  was  entirely  intrusted  to  minor 
officers,  and  the  men's  real  employer  was 
far  removed  from  them.  With  this  method, 
the  real  policy  of  the  management,  intended 


JOINT  GENERAL  COMMITTEE,   BESSEMER  &  LAKE   ERIE   RAILWAY. 
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vestigation  we  will  find  this  educational 
work  of  the  railroads  takes  expression  in 
many  different  forms.  We  will  find  they 
are  endeavoring  to  make  the  surroundings 
of  their  employee  more  pleasant  and 
healthful,  his  recreation  dunng  his  spare 
time  more  wholesome,  which  will  afford 
him  a  better  opportunity  for  mental  im- 
provement. Train  service  requires  a  clear 
head,  strong  muscles  and  steady  nerves — 
with  a  lack  of  any  of  these  qualities  the 
conductor  does  not  reach  his  full  develop- 
ment. 

The  marVelous  improvement  in  equip- 
ment and  the  tremendous  increase  in  traffic 
has  created  a  demand  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  service.    The  managements  are  also 


for  dealing  with  its  men,  was  frequently 
violated  by  subordinate  officials  in  their 
zeal  to  make  a  showing  for  economy  or  to 
establish  an  egregious  reputation  for  them- 
selves. And  in  consequence  the  real  em- 
ployer was  often  ignorant  of  the  local  con- 
ditions. Railroad  managers,  with  a  true 
conception  of  duty,  no  longer  treat  their 
employees  as  mere  implements,  but  as  men, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  they  are  rendering  to  ad- 
vance their  standard  of  usefulness.  "The 
paramount  industrial  problem  of  today  is 
how  to  harmonize  the  rights  of  society,  of 
corporations,  and  of  labor  organizations." 
To  cultivate  an  ideal  of  sympathy  and  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employee. 
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and  a  mutual  acquaintance,  stimulated  with 
confidence  and  good  will,  are  the  railroads' 
motives.  To  accomplish  this  the  real  em- 
ployer is  descending  from  his  stilted  posi- 
tion of  former  years  and  is  now  meeting 
and  getting  acquainted  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  men.  That  old  maxim,  "For 
nowhere  is  the  fact  that  power  is  privilege 
so  patent  as  with  railroad  managers,"  is 
passing  to  innocuous  invi^bility  with  the 
broad-minded  executive  in  command  today, 
with  his  beneficent  and  humane  policy  of 
fair  and  impartial  treatment. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  and  not  a  selfish  one. 
Their  motives  must  be  deemed  philanthro- 
pic when  we  consider  the  generous  sums  of 
money  they  are  donating.  But  some  skep- 
tical people  are  viewing  their  motives  from 
a  selfish  standpoint  when  thev  insist  "they 
are  only  intended  to  have  influence  that  in 
time  will  pay  dividends  to  the  stockhold- 
ers and  destroy  the  damage-suit  lawyer." 
Viewed  from  any  angle,  the  men  are  being 
benefited  and  the  O.  R.  C.  should  indorse 
and  appreciate  this  opportunity  so  gen- 
erously afforded  its  members.  To  give  full 
expression  to  our  appreciation,  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  select  our  best  men  as  our 
committeemen. 

Our  importance  and  progress  will  be 
measured  by  the  character,  intelligence  and 
standing  of  our  representatives.  Nothing 
pertains  more  to  health  and  our  sanitary 
condition  than  house-cleaning  and  ventila- 
tion, as  it  rids  us  of  the  microbes.  And  if 
those  parasites  who  have  infested  our  local 
committees  for  years,  arrop;ating  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  untangling  our  affairs, 
can  be  shelved  we  will  then  enjoy  a  new 
and  vigorous  awakening. 

.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  to  hear  a  brother 
declare,  "I  would  rather  tell  my  affairs  to 
a  special  agent  than  to  some  of  that  bunch." 
There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm,  brother; 
the  brilliant-minded  executive  at  the  "of- 
fice," while  he  may  listen,  has  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  his  own,  and  he  needs  no  reflected 
glory  to  shine  on  the  righteousness  of  his 
decision.  And  again  let  me  say,  if  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  that  degenerate  com- 
posite with  us  it  can  do  no  harm,  because 
the  executive  at  the  "office"  is  a  student  of 
men  and  knows  human  nature.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  men  against  any  possible 
abuse  of  privilege  and  opportunity  lies  in 
the  expression  of  strong  sentiment  and  the 
support  of  those  brothers  who  s^and  for 
the  ideals  of  efficiency  that  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  organization.  Nothing 
is  clearer  in  warfare  between  right  and 
wrone  in  our  affairs  than  the  fact  that  evil 
triumphs  bv  dividing  the  forces  of  good. 
Trust  ine  the  vainglorious  and  the  am- 
bitious is  much  like  leaving  important  is- 
sues to  he  settled  by  the  corrupt  and 
vicious.    They  care  nothing  for  those  whom 


they  are  supposed  to  represent  as  long  as 
they  can  enjoy  liberty  and  plunder.  Like 
the  gimlet-sized  politicians,  they  never  lose 
their  turn  to  fall  in  behind  the  big  augers. 
Never  willing  to  be  the  lead-horse,  always 
ready  to  side-step  when  they  arc  expected 
to  contest  for  their  portion  of  the  highway. 
The  members  of  the  O.  R.  C.  have  grrown 
weary  of  that  principle,  "Wait  a  minute, 
directly,  after  awhile." 

Somewhere  in  "Aesop's  Fables"  or  in 
the  "Arabian  Tales"  is  a  story  of  the  "Royal 
Socem  Benders,"  whose  obligation  was, 
"Don't  do  today  what  you  can  put  off  un- 
til tomorrow.  Don't  do  anything  you  can 
get  some  one  else  to  do.  Don't  tell  the 
truth,  as  you  might  hurt  somebody."  We 
have  wondered  if  one  of  their  rituals  was 
ever  lost. 

A  wag  who  had  lived  a  riotous  life  kept 
promising  his  friend  that  he  would  brace 
up  and  redeem  himself.  He  wrote  his  own 
epitaph  as  follows: 

"I  reveled  underneath  the  moon, 
I  have  slept  under  the  sun, 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  going  to  do 
I  died — with  nothing  done." 

Brothers,  it  devolves  on  you  to  exercise 
the  same  precaution  in  choosing  your  rep- 
resentatives as  you  would  in  loaning  money 
to  a  man  without  security.  I  know  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  false  and  the  true 
are  so  blended  in  the  characters  of  men 
we  cannot  always  tell  whom  to  indorse  or 
whom  we  should  condemn.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  sarcastic  or  picturesque  or  humorous 
in  discussing  matters  serious,  but  I  do  feel 
impelled  affectionately  in  my  humble  way 
to  assist  in  any  needed  improvement. 

I  am  delighted  to  read  Brother  Newton's 
explanation  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Con- 
ductor. If  I  have  interpreted  his  letter  cor- 
rectly, he  is  a  convert,  or  rather,  has  al- 
ways been  of  my  faith.  I  have  now  reached 
that  age  when  the  sunset  of  life  is  supposed 
to  soften  with  its  gentle  glow  the  asperi- 
ties and  bitterness  of  human  character. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  being  vindictive  and 
malevolent.  I  want  to  stand  for  the  good 
and  moral  cause  of  my  brothers  and  our 
organization. 

Brother  Newton,  you  must  tell  me  if  I 
read  your  letter  wrong.  In  closing  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  we  must  stand  upon  our  in- 
dividual integrity  in  order  to  cherish  tradi- 
tions. We  must  let  all  that  is  bitter  and 
disacrreeable  of  the  past  vanish.  We  should 
cultivate  a  comradeship  to  be  reserved  by 
memories  of  the  holiest  bond.  It  will  be 
an  inspiration  before  which  no  heart  can 
po  unthrilled.  Our  ties  will  then  become 
stronger,  dearer,  broader  and  sweeter  as 
they  swell  in  our  bosoms,  and  we  will  move 
triumphantly  in  the  bright  glare  of  success 
with  the  enjoyment  of  confidence  and 
happiness.  W,  T-  M^Atee, 
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Pocatello,  Idaho. 

The  joint  general  committees  of  the  O. 
R.  C.  and  B.  R.  T.  have  just  returned  from 
Salt  Lake  City  after  attending  a  confer- 
ence with  the  officials  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line.  The  meeting  was  productive  of  more 
than  usual  good.  Our  expectations  were 
fully  realized,  which  was  very  gratifying  to 
the  committee.  Four  conductors  and  three 
trainmen  were  reinstated,  in  addition  to 
quite  a  number  of  less  important  matters 
adjusted  satisfactorily.  Results  achieved 
were  due  to  our  complete  organization,  ably 
captained  by  that  prince  of  good  fellows. 
Brother  Otis  Miller,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt, 
equally  as  capable  and  efficient,  officiating 
for  the  B.  R.  T. ;  united  they  wielded  a 
power  for  good,  always  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  fairness  that  compelled  the  officials  to 


In  nearly  every  issue  of  the  Conductor 
some  scribe  is  advocating  some  measure  of 
relief  for  the  old  conductor;  it  is  a  merit- 
orious thought,  and  a  continuous  effort 
with  that  object  in  view  will  bear  good 
results.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  suggest 
something  that  will  aid  that  thought.  In 
order  to  partly  enjoy  life  upon  this  material 
plane  we  should  have  some  means  to  pro- 
cure food  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  You 
will  have  to  be  in  possession  of  what  the 
most  of  the  people  worship  above  all  else — 
and  that  is  money.  It  is  the  paramount 
question,  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the 
present  time.  The  money  question  is  the 
real  issue,  and  we  will  never  enjoy  pros- 
perity till  that  question  is  settled  and  the 
present  banking  system  put  out  of  business, 
and  the  people  have  the  remedy  if  they  will 
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give  their  claims  the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration. Some  of  the  letters  in  the  April 
Conductor  mention  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  a  general  chairman,  which  is 
very  essential  if  we  wish  to  maintain  our 
present  prestige  and  high  standing.  Brother 
Miller  has  every  attribute  essential  for  a 
general  chairman,  measured  by  your  stand- 
ard. I  will  say  for  the  O.  S.  L.  officials 
that  they  represent  the  highest  type  of 
American  citizens  and  gentlemen.  During 
the  whole  conference  there  was  no  attempt 
upon  their  part  to  introduce  any  measure 
that  would  give  them  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  committee,  for  which  we  mani- 
fested our  deep  appreciation.  I  wish  to 
state  that  our  general  chairman  is  not  in 
the  same  class  with  the  salaried  chairman 
— he  is  under  pay  only  when  on  active  duty. 


only  use  it.  Now  I  want  enough  money  to 
create  a  fund  to  pay  the  premiums  on  all 
M.  B.  D.  policies  of  twenty-five  years' 
standing.  This  would  be  genuine  relief  for 
the  old  conductor,  in  addition  a  true  dem- 
onstration of  brotherly  love.  Let  us  make 
an  effort  and  test  our  ability  to  raise  the 
required  amount.  Now  for  the  ways  and 
means:  Permanent  location  for  Grand 
Division  meetings,  a  saving  of  $50,000,  all 
interest  accruing  from  the  different  funds 
diverted  to  this  fund,  which  should  aggre- 
gate $60,000.  The  last  auditor's  report 
shows  the  earning  power  of  our  money  in 
the  different  funds  to  be  about  3  per  cent. 
We  should  increase  the  earning  power  to 
4  or  5  per  cent.  The  reserve  fund  will 
reach  the  million  mark  before  the  Grand 
Division   meets   next  May;   the   protective 
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fund  is  in  the  race  for  $500,000,  and  the 
surplus  money  that  the  grand  secretary  has 
on  hand  ought  to  be  put  out  on  call  every 
morning  and  its  earning  would  help  to 
swell  the  fund.  Secretaries  in  other  organ- 
izations keep  all  the  surplus  money  em- 
ployed, and  it  amounts  to  considerable. 
Quite  a  help  to  the  new  fund.  We  are  too 
extravagant  with  the  other  fellow's  money, 
in  addition  we  have  too  many  leaks;  the 
salaried  chairman  serving  his  Division  as 
delegate  can't  expect  pay  at  both  ends  of 
the  trip  and  a  jubilee  in  the  middle;  also 
the  delegate  who  rides  in  to  the  Grand 
Division  on  free  transportation  will  not  be 
allowed  mileage.  This  is  a  rank  imposition 
on  the  salaried  chairman  and  the  visiting 
brother  who  attends  the  Grand  Division 
and  defray  their  own  expenses.  Too  many 
leaks  altogether,  brothers.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  paying  the  delegate  makes  his  sal- 
ary quite  a  lucrative  one.  Cut  off  the 
emoluments  and  it  will  eliminate  the  strife  - 
in  the  election  of  the  delegate  and  will  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  attendance  at 
Grand  Division  meetings;  it  will  also  be  a 
factor  in  securing  a  different  class  of  dele- 
gates, and  the  best  interests  of  the  Order 
would  be  subserved. 

The  grand  dues  were  raised  to  $3  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Grand  Division.  That 
will  swell  the  Order  fund  to  approximately 
$144,000  each  year.  [Note.  The  Relief 
Fund  assessments  were  raised  to  $3  per 
year.  The  grand  dues  are  $2  per  year,  the 
same  not  having  been  changed  for  several 
years.— Ed.]  I  believe  that  $40,000  of  that 
could  be  diverted  to  the  paying  of  the 
premiums  on  the  twenty-five  year  policies. 
That  fund  can  be  easily  made  to  reach  the 
$160,000  or  $200,000  mark,  less  increase  of 
cost  to  the  individual  member.  But  we  will 
have  to  change  the  policy  manifested  at  the 
last  successive  Grand  Division  meetings 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
send  instructed  delegates  upon  all  those 
important  measures  of  reform.  The  Divi- 
sions are  very  lax  in  their  own  interest.  It 
is  asking  too  much  of  Brother  Garretson 
to  do  the  thinking  for  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. We  don't  stand  for  any  sense  of 
limitation  and,  consequently,  we  should  be 
willing  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  burden. 
In  addition  we  are  shirking  our  duty  and 
sponging  upon  the  brother  who  performs 
our  share  of  the  work.  Let  every  one  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  reform  and 
push  for  all  there  is  in  him  and  great  good 
will  accrue  from  it.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  safety.  T.  M.  Farrell. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Since  reading  so  many  interesting  letters 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Conductor  re- 
cently, suggesting  plans  by  which  the  ex- 
pense for  those  who  have  met  with  misfor- 
tune could  be  reduced  to  enable  them  to 


continue  their  insurance  without  working 
too  much  of  a  hardship  on  themselves,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  suggest  any 
plan  myself;  yet  I  think  there  could  be 
some  way  devised  to  better  equalize  the 
yearly  expense  between  those  who  arc  in 
condition  and  those  who  are  not  Now  I 
will  say  why  I  think  so.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  insurance  twenty-seven 
years.  Two  years  ago  last  August  I  was 
compelled  to  give  up  my  train  on  account 
of  deafness;  not  totally  deaf,  however,  but 
so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
handle  a  train  any  longer.  I  was  given  a 
position  of  minor  importance  in  the  general 
superintendent's  office — the  work  is  very 
light,  also  the  salary.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  up  my  insurance  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  yet  m  order  to  keep  it  up  I  must 
pay  the  same  each  month  as  when  I  was 
on  the  road  with  a  good  salary,  no  consid- 
eration whatever  regarding  risk.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  when  our  Grand  Division 
convenes  one  year  hence  some  action  will 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  yearly  expense  in- 
stead of  increasing  it,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Frank  Rosen. 


Highland  Park.  111.       . 

The  following  contributions  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  during  the  month  of 
April,  1912: 


0.  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


DIV. 
4. 

53. 
171. 
172. 


DIV. 

563. 


AMT. 

.$12.00 
.  12.00 
.  18.00 
.  12.00 

L.  A.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


Total. 


AMT. 

.$5.00 
.$59.00 


DIV. 

12. 

41. 

50. 

77. 

85. 

91. 

94. 

98. 
157. 
182. 


AMT. 
.$  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  3.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  10.00 


DIV. 

183. 
222. 
238. 
260. 
262. 
275. 
285. 
297. 


AMT. 
.$  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  2.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 


Total. 


.$90.00 


SUMMARY. 

Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  R.  T $1,990.83 

Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E 1,593.69 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C 204.00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 43.25 

O.  R.  C  Divisions 59.00 

L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.  &  K  Lodges 55.00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Divisions 90.00 

From  the  joint  Auxiliaries  taking 
part    in    the    union    meeting    at 

Springfield,  February  26-29 11.50 

Order  of  Isthmian  Conductors 10.00 

Grand  Division,  G.  I.  A 3.35 

Thco.  C.  Becke,  277,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  5.00 
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A  member  of  Division  249,  B,  of 

L.  E 5.00 

James  Costello,  270,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Alfred  S.  Lunt,  456,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

J.  F.  Qark,  441,  O.  R,  C 1.00 

R.  E.  Smith,  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E 1.00 

S.  M.  Graves.  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. .  1.00 

W.  J.  Van  Hees,  193,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

C.  S.  McKay.  119,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

Chas.  McDonald,  788,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

F.  C  Manley,  90,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

J.  R.  Moffat,  784.  B.  L.  E 2.00 

Walter  Mueller,  151,  B.  R.  T 50 

Total   $4,082.12 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  barrel  apples  from  P.  H.  Prince,  114, 
O.  R.  C. 

One  quilt  from  Division  380,  G.  I.  A., 
Weston,  W.  Va. 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer   and   Manager. 

Highland  Park,  111.,  April  1,  1912. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Society 
Forming  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Dis- 
abled Railroad  Employes  of  America: 
As  part  of  its  duties  under  the  by-laws, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Home  here- 
with submits  a  report    concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution  during  the  year  1911. 
The  books  and  accounts  have  been  aud- 
ited quarterly.    They  have  been  found  cor- 
rect and  certified  as  such  after  each  audit, 
with  the  proper  amount  of  cash  on  deposit 
at  the  banks.    The  board  has  seen  and  ap- 
proved all  bills  and  vouchers  for  expendi- 
tures.   The  bond  of  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer in  the  sum  of  $25,000  in  the  Bankers' 
Surety  company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  board. 

The  books  and  accounts  for  the  year  1911 
have  been  kept  in  the  form  recommended 
by  the  board  (referred  to  in  our  last  an- 
nual report)  J  and,  as  a  result  of  this  change 
beginning  with  1911  we  will  be  able  in  the 
future  more  accurately  to  make  compari- 
sons of  the  different  items  of  expense  and 
analyze  the  same. 

Messrs.  Ernest  Reckitt  &  Company,  cer- 
tified public  accountants,  were  appointed  to 
make  an  independent  audit  for  the  year 
1911.  Their  report  is  incorporated  herein 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
board. 

No  serious  complaint  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  brothers  in  the  Home  was 
brought  before  the  board  during  the  year 
1911,  nor  has  any  charge  of  mistreatment 
of  any  brother  in  the  Home  been  brought 
to  our  attention. 

There  have  been  no  extraordinary  re- 
pairs or  maintenance  charges  made  during 
the  period  and  no  permanent  improvements 
of  the   Home  property  have  been   under- 


taken. The  board  may  find  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  annual  meeting  for  action  some 
items  of  repairs  and  improvements. 

The  increased  maintenance  expenses  for 
1911  over  1910  are  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  additional  number  of  men  cared  for. 
Statement  No.  3  of  the  experts'  report 
shows  an  average  number  of  thirty-six  in 
the  Home  during  1910  and  of  forty-nine 
during  1911,  and  a  total  number  of  4,759 
more  days'  service  furnished  than  in  1910. 
Other  factors  entering  into  the  increase 
may  be  mentioned  as  additional  help, 
higher  prices  for  food  and  supplies  and  a 
generally  higher  standard  of  service. 

Previous  to  December  last,  bills  incurred 
in  one  month  were  paid  and  charged  to  the 
following  month's  accounts.  Commencing 
with  December,  each  month's  account  is 
charged  with  its  proper  expense  irrespect- 
ive of  the  date  of  payment  of  the  bills. 
This  change  has  operated  to  slightly  in- 
crease the  maintenance  rate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  cost  of  $1.35 
per  man  per  day  for  maintenance  in  our 
Home  is  large,  and  sometimes  this  figure 
is  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  living  else- 
where. If  this  cost  covered  only  what  is 
generallv  termed  as  a  person's  "'meals  and 
lodging,"  our  cost  of  operation  might  be 
regarded  as  excessive;  but  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  service  given  our 
members  in  the  Home  covers  not  only 
"meals  and  lodginc^,"  but  as  well  clothing, 
laundry,  tobacco,  barbering,  the  senrice  of 
doctor,  dentist  and  oculist,  medicines,  hos- 
pital service  (including  attendance  of 
trained  nurse),  and  numerous  smaller 
items  necessary  for  their  welfare  and 
comfort. 

Our  institution  cannot  be  compared  to  an 
ordinary  old  people's  home,  as  we  have 
only  one  man  who  is  here  by  reason  of  old 
age.  The  rest  are  either  broken  in  health 
or  maimed  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
helpless  and  in  need  of  almost  constant  as- 
sistance and  care. 

With  all  of  our  conveniences,  there  are 
fifteen  men  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  the 
dining  room,  and  consequently  their  meals 
must  be  served  in  their  rooms.  There  are 
ten  men  who  cannot  dress  or  undress 
themselves ;  twelve  who  are  afflicted  so  that 
they  are  obliged  to  go  about  in  wheel  chairs 
and  three  of  our  charges  are  not  able  to 
feed  themselves. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
the  board  presented  for  consideration  and 
adoption  a  proposed  amendment  to  our  by- 
laws, limiting  the  eligibility  clause  in  that 
applicants,  suffering  from  progressive  and 
incurable  diseases  and  who  at  the  time  of 
admission  or  shortly  thereafter  may  re- 
quire constant  medical  and  hospital  service 
with  little  chance  to  survive,  be  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Home.     Many  of  the 
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reasons  for  such  a  limitation  are  apparent 
and  the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  organizations  it 
was  decided  not  to  formally  adopt  the 
amendment  until  the  chief  executives 
should  have  opportunity  to  consider  it. 
The  board  here  renews  its  recommendation 
and  urges  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
policy  in  this  respect,  as  its  experience  dur- 
mg  the  year  just  closed  leads  us  to  reaffirm 
its  necessity. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Brother 
John  O'Keefe,  secretary-treasurer  and  man- 
ager, his  wife,  and  his  staff  of  assistants, 
for  their  fidelity  and  efficiency  in  conduct- 
ing the  details  of  the  management  of  the 
Home  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Kilpatrick, 

Chairman. 

Lewis  J.  Ziegenfus, 

Secretary. 

P.   H.   MORRISSEY, 

George  Coding, 
data  from  accountant's  report,  i9ii. 

Value  of  Home  site $11,627.15 

Value  of  buildings,  at  cost. 92,573.02 

Furniture,    fixtures    and    kitchen 

equipment   8,164.76 

Cash  on  hand,  January  1,  1912...    7,190.94 

EXPENSES,   191 1. 

Building!  Maintenance,  insurance, 
light,  power,  heat,  etc $  3,738.91 

General:  Administration,  office 
expense,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, publications,  etc 3,221.52 

Table:  Groceries,  meats,  ice, 
wares,  linen,  kitchen  help,  etc..  11,126.22 

Rooms :  Care  and  supplies 404.67 

Members  in  Home:  Clothing, bar- 
ber, laundry,  tobacco,  amuse- 
ments, etc 2,346.90 

Hospital:  Physician,  nurse,  and 
attendants,  drugs,  etc 3,296.56 

$24,134.68 

INCOME. 

B.  L.  E.  and  Auxiliary $  8.278.62 

B.  R.  T.  and  Auxiliary 7.528.99 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.  and  Ladies'  Society    7,736.76 

O.  R.  C.  and  Auxiliary 2,455.00 

Miscellaneous   2,885.66 

$28,885.03 
Total    number   of   days    spent    at 
Home   by   members   cared    for, 

1911    17,869 

Average  number  at  Home  during  1911: 

O.  R.  C 7 

B.  R.  T 15 

B.  L.  E 14 


B.  L.  F.  &  E 13 

49 

COST. 

Per  member  per  day $    1.35 

Per  member  per  week 9.45 

Per  member  per  month 40.52 

Per  member  per  year 493.26 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

I  notice  in  the  May  Conductor  consider- 
able discussion  on  the  liability  and  compen- 
sation bill  that  is  now  in  our  legislative 
halls.  I  will  say  that  the  brothers  from 
Divisions  180  and  1  about  express  the  sen- 
timents of  Division  326  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion. The  brothers  in  this  territory  are 
looking  with  very  little  favor  on  this  bill  as 
it  is  now  constructed. 

The  reason  there  have  not  been  more 
protests  from  this  district  against  this  bill 
is  attributable  to  the  tendency  of  the  aver- 
age railroad  man  to  let  somebody  look 
after  his  interests  at  times  when  he  should 
look  after  them  himself.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  man  in  ten  is  acquainted 
with  this  proposed  legislation  and  knows 
what  its  passage  would  mean  to  him  as  re- 
gards his  future  welfare. 

I  have  not  had  any  one  tell  me  what  this 
bill,  if  passed,  would  mean  to  the  roads 
having  a  relief  system  such  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania or  B.  &  O.  are  now  operating.  We 
have  old  men  paying  into  this  relief  for  the 
entire  period  since  its  inception,  and  I  will 
say  they  are  loath  to  give  up  something  at 
their  age  in  which  they  know  their  stand- 
ing for  something  that  the  average  man 
finds  very  hard  to  understand  on  account 
of  the  size  of  this  proposed  bill  and  its 
many  clauses  and  conditions. 

As  the  situation  now  stands  with  us  we 
have  sick  benefits  after  six  days,  and  acci- 
dent benefits  commence  at  once.  Both  of 
these  are  in  effect  for  one  year  at  the  full 
rate  as  per  class  you  carry;  at  the  end  of 
one  year's  sickness  or  having  been  injured 
and  not  having  been  able  to  resume  duty 
within  the  year,  the  party  sick  or  injured 
goes  on  one-half  of  this  first  year's  rate  for 
a  period  of  his  natural  life;  in  case  of 
death  from  sickness  or  accident  the  full 
amount  of  your  policy  is  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiary at  once,  which  we  think  is  better 
than  the  long-drawn-out  policy  of  the  bill 
that  is  now  proposed. 

I  see  the  proposed  bill  has  the  sanction 
of  our  president,  Brother  Garretson.  He 
certainly  was  within  his  rights  in  giving  his 
sanction  to  this  measure  and,  probably,  if 
we  all  understood  this  measure  as  well  as 
he  does,  we  would  have  different  opinions 
on  the  subject  than  we  now  have. 

I  do  not  think  Brother  Garretson  wished 
to  convey  to  this  body  in  the  legislative 
halls  that  this  sanction  of  his  carried  with 
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it  the  good  will  and  thought  of  the  great 
organization  he  represents  without  knowing 
the  status  of  his  constituents  as  by  Divi- 
sions. We  here  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  was  used  by  Brother  Garretson  as  one 
way  of  putting  himself  on  record  before 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  organization  as  to 
his  standing  on  this  proposed  legislation. 
We  think  he  was  within  his  rights  in  doing 
as  he  did,  and  we  also  think  that  what  he 
did  was  done  with  a  good  motive,  and  we 
on  this  end  do  not  think  we  are  bound  in 
any  way  to  support  this  measure  because  it 
has  been  sanctioned  by  our  president. 

If  not  too  late,  I  believe  each  Division 
should  express  itself  to  our  president  as  to 
its  feeling  in  repard  to  this  bill  in  its  present 
form.  I  do  not  think  it  is  what  we  want, 
and  I  think  I  have  the  support  of  my  Divi- 
sion almost  unanimously  in  this  belief. 

We  also  understand  that  we  are  a  little 
corner  of  a  big  bunch  of  men  and  our  little 
kick  may  sound  foolish  to  some  of  the 
other  comers  that  are  not  situated  as  we 
are,  and  this  discussion  may  show  us  where 
we  are  wrong — if  it  does,  we  take  oflf  our 
hats  to  the  one  who  gives  us  the 
enlightenment. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  held  over  at 
this  time  and  have  it  put  up  to  the  Divi- 
sions for  their  approval  or  disapproval.  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  bill  as  now  con- 
structed would  be  snowed  under  by  the 
conductors*  organization  and  I  believe  the 
other  organizations  are  not  as  friendly  to 
this  measure  as  they  might  be — at  least  the 
education  would  not  hurt  any  of  us. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  brothers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  on  this  question, 

W.  T.  Saul. 


Goodland,  Kan. 

After  waiting  patientlv  for  the  May 
Conductor  to  arrive  so  that  I  might  read 
the  opinion  of  the  editor  as  to  the  worth 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  now 
before  concress,  which  is  causing  so  much 
adverse  criticism  from  the  friends  of  labor 
all  over  the  country,  and  judging  from  ex- 
tracts from  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  I  have  seen,  the  criticism  is  de- 
served, I  am  disappointed,  for  the  subject 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  editorials. 

[The  brother  evidently  did  not  read  the 
editorials  in  the  March  and  April  issues. — 
Ed.1 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  bi^l  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  railroad  men 
and  thev  should  be  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  against  the  pnssage  of 
anv  such  measure. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  the  different  states  to  get  just  laws 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  that  will 
protect  us,  and  the  supreme  court  has  de- 
cided the  federal  employers'  liability  act  is 
constitutional.      The    present    bill    before 


congress  is  for  the  purpose  of  nullifying 
all  that,  and  for  that  reason  is  a  serious 
subject  and  one  which  it  would  seem  that 
our  executive  officers  should  give  the  mem- 
bership a  chance  to  know  just  what  is  be- 
ing done  to  protect  their  interests. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Divisions  endorsed 
the  bill  and  requested  their  representatives 
in  congress  to  work  for  its  passage,  not  be- 
cause they  knew  what  it  contained,  but  be- 
cause the  president  asked  them  to  do  so, 
and  now  that  it  is  found  that  it  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  it  should  be  frankly 
and  fairly  dij-cussed  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  Conductor. 

[This  statement  is  not  in  accord  with 
what  President  Garretson  said  in  his  April 
circular,  which  reads  as  follows :  *Tf  Divi- 
sions are  in  favor  of  this  measure  they 
should,  upon  receipt  of  this,  take  action  ad- 
vising the  senators  and  congressmen  repre- 
senting them  to  that  effect." — Ed.] 

Every  Division  of  the  Order  should  at 
once  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
rerardless  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
have  endorsed  it  and  regardless  of  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  it  might  be  against  the  law 
of  the  Order  to  do  so  at  this  time.  [Where 
is  there  such  a  provision  in  our  laws  with 
regard  to  national  legislation? — Ed.]  A 
law  that  contemplates  the  gag  rule  to  pre- 
vent members  protecting  the  interests  of 
themselves  and  families  is  not  one  that  de- 
serves very  strict  observance  of,  and  this 
instance  ought  to  demonstrate  very  clearly 
that  our  laws  are  not  made  altogether  for 
the  interests  of  the  membership  in  all  cases. 

[Possibly  some  members  of  the  organiza- 
ti*^n  might  be  old-fashioned  enough  to  con- 
sider their  obligation  to  uphold  all  laws  of 
the  Order  as  of  some  effect  and  sacred- 
ness. — Ed.] 

I  believe  that  much  suspicion  will  be 
aroused  because  some  information  has  not 
been  given  in  the  current  isSue  of  the 
Conductor  reFardin<?  this  bill,  and  many 
will  begin  to  think  that  our  mip^azine  and 
its  editor  are  not  very  strong  defenders  of 
our  cause.  J.  T.  Joyce. 


Columbus.  Ohio. 

Division  100  is  increasing  its  member- 
ship stcadilv,  taking  in  new  members  at 
every  meeting  and  holding  its  old  mem- 
bers. It  stands  well  to  the  front  in  num- 
bers and  plenty  of  recruits  to  work  on.  It 
behooves  the  members  to  stir  up  the 
eligibles  with  application  l^anks,  instruct 
them  to  fill  them  out,  and  renort  at  the 
proper  place  and  be  on  time.  All  conductors 
who  are  eligible  should  belong  to  the  O. 
R.  C.  If  there  are  any  chanees  to  better 
conditions  of  the  conductor,  it  comes 
through  the  influence  of  the  O.  R.  C,  and 
the  young  conductor  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  conditions  by  being  a 
member  of  the  O.  R.  C.    Any  conductor  in 
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railroad  service  who  gets  and  accepts  the 
increase  of  wages  and  the  general  better- 
ment •  of  conditions  on  the  railroads  and 
does  not  belong  to  any  railroad  organiza- 
tion, nor  contribute  to  paying  expenses  of 
committees  who  worked  to  better  condi- 
tions, places  himself  upon  an  equality  with 
the  man  who  obtains  goods  under  false 
pretenses.  He  is  taking  something  he 
made  no  effort  to  get.  The  above  has  ref- 
erence to  the  man  who  cannot  see  any- 
thing good  in  railroad  organizations  and 
who  is  so  stubborn  he  won't  allow  anybody 
to  convince  him  of  the  organization's  good 
qualities. 

Some  of  the  members  who  are  criticising 
the  salaried  chairman  so  severely  should 
remember  that  the  salaried  chairman  is  a 
creature  of  their  own  making  and  when 
not  giving  satisfaction  can  be  recalled. 
Place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  sal- 
aried chairman  and  then  you  will  find  that 
the  position  is  not  all  sunshine.  Instead  of 
finding  fault  with  your  salaried  chairman, 
try  and  give  him  your  assistance,  remem- 
bering the  salaried  chairman  is  not  a  mind- 
reader,  and  can  only  work  on  such  cases 
as  the  members  will  bring  to  his  attention. 
There  are  two  salaried  chairmen  who  visit 
Division  100  who  are  hard  workers,  giving 
satisfaction  and  doing  good  work  for  their 
constituents. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  selecting 
delegates  to  the  next  Grand  Division  meet- 
ing, let  us  make  the  attempt  to  cut  down 
the  expense  of  the  Grand  Division,  as  the 
work  and  results  could  be  obtained  for 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  last  Grand 
Division  meeting,  and  select  Cedar  Rapids 
for  permanent  headquarters. 

The  protective  fund,  which  is  absolutely 
essential  in  case  of  trouble,  should  be  re- 
duced within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The 
limit  is  too  high ;  reduce  the  protective 
fund  one-half  and  it  will  give  better  satis- 
faction. The  members  who  are  out  of  rail- 
road service  should  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ing protective  fund  assessments,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  things  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  to  the  next  Grand 
Division  meeting;  eliminate  the  protective 
fund  assessments  on  all  members  out  of 
railroad  service.  J.  O.  Johnson. 


Chicago.  111. 

The  May  number  of  the  Conductor  has 
just  reached  me  and,  as  usunl,  I  have  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover  and  find  many  inter- 
esting things  in  it.  In  looking  over  these 
interesting  articles  I  am  somewhat  pained 
by  the  fear  that  the  great  body  of  the  men 
for  whom  they  are  written  will  never  read 
them. 

In  the  fraternal  columns  I  find  a  letter 
from  our  friend,  Brother  W.  B.  W.,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  which  is  full  of  good,  hard 
common  sense,  as  usual.     I  am  quite  sure 


that  if  the  members  generally  take  heed  of 
the  advice  given  them  through  the  columns 
of  the  Conductor  from  the  pen  of  our 
good  brother,  they  will  not  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  land  sharks  who  operate 
either  in  the  states  north  of  Florida  or  in 
Florida  itself.  When  a  man  gets  it  into 
his  head  that  he  can  go  to  Florida  and 
bank  on  the  "ten  acres  and  independence** 
idea,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take 
some  decisive  and  reasonably  sure  way  of 
getting  that  out  of  his  head.  If  those  who 
think  they  can  go  to  Florida  and  make  not 
only  a  living  but  a  fortune  out  of  ten 
acres  of  ground  which  some  man  in  some 
land  company  selects  for  him,  then  they 
are  engaging  in  about  as  visionary  a  wild- 
goose  chase  as  generally  comes  to  the 
temptation  of  humanity.  If  a  man  goes  to 
Florida  wkh  the  expectation  of  doing  as 
much  work  there  to  make  a  living  as  he 
would  do  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
he  has  the  proper  idea,  and  that  is  probably 
the  only  idea  which  ever  will  bring  him  out 
on  top. 

Brother  W.  A.  Ruble  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
writes  a  letter  the  reading  of  which  will 
not  be  a  waste  of  time  for  any  member  of 
the  Order.  They  may  not  agree  with 
Brother  Ruble,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
do  entirely,  but  nevertheless  he  says  some- 
thing, and  that's  the  main  purpose. 

Brother  Ewert  also  had  his  think-tank 
working  in  good  order  when  he  wrote  his 
letter.  He  and  Brother  Coburn  have  taken 
occasion  to  write  about  the  Employers* 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject 
matter  of  that  bill  is  being  agitated  among 
the  members  of  the  Order.  Sometimes  I 
have  thought  it  a  strange  thing  that  a 
measure  of  such  vital  and  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  the  men  in  train  service  should 
be  regarded  so  indifferently  by  the  men  as 
to  whether  it  became  a  law  or  not.  I  do 
not  speak  from  a  very  wide  acquaintance 
on  the  subject,  but.  I  do  know  that  it  was 
quite  difficult  to  get  the  members  of  Divi- 
sion No.  1  even  to  take  time  to  consider  it 
in  their  Division  meetings. 

I  must  say  I  was  quite  fascinated  with 
Brother  McAtce's  letter  and  was  pleased 
to  note  that  he  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
one  "transcendent"  and  the  other  "con- 
crete." After  I  read  the  transcendent  part 
of  the  letter,  a  strong  suspicion  crept  into 
my  mind  that  Brother  McAtee  was  palming 
off  a  speech  which  he  was  intending  to 
make,  or  had  made  before  some  art  club 
or  a  gathering  of  suffragettes,  because  he 
certainly  distorts  the  biblical  account  of  the 
habitation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  when  he  ascribes  to  Adam  the 
position  of  conductor.  From  my  reading 
of  the  Bible  I  gather  that  Eve  was  the  con- 
ductor— and  conducted  Adam  out  of  the 
Garden.    Also,  I  believe  every  right-minded 
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conductor  in  the  Order  will  agree  thor- 
oughly with  Brother  McAtee  in  his  char- 
acterization of  the  ability,  brains,  firmness 
and  uprightness  of  the  successful  railway 
conductor. 

To  my  mind,  the  brother  writing  from 
Memphis  and  signing  himself  "Railway 
Employee"  has  put  his  ideas  regarding 
th«  duties  and  obligations  consequent  upon 
upon  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  as  they  affect  railways,  their  em- 
ployees and  the  public,  in  a  very  readable 
and  lucid  manner.  In  my  contemplation  of 
this  subject,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
I  at  times  said  things  which  were  as  direct 
and  straight-to-the-point  as  "Railway  Em- 
ployee," but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  two 
lines  and  a  half  could  contain  a  much  more 
timely  and  far-reaching  truth  than  the  fol- 
lowing: "At  the  present  cost  of  living  we 
need  more  salary,  which  means  that  the 
railroads  need  more  money."  I  would 
commend  the  above  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  every  man  in  the  Order  who 
thinks  at  all  seriously  on  the  problems  at 
the  present  time  confronting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  interested  in 
railroads. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  letter  from 
my  good  friend.  Brother  J.  A.  Phillips.  I 
am  inclined  to*  think  that  the  restraint 
under  which  Brother  Phillips  had  himself 
when  he  wrote  this  letter  is  very  com- 
mendable indeed. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  that  the  only 
way  to  better  their  conditions  of  service 
and  increase  their  salaries  at  the  same  time 
is  to  get  out  as  big  a  hammer  as  they  can 
and  knock  the  occupation  which  furnishes 
them  employment.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  some  people  that  they  are  em- 
ployed for  the  good  they  can  do,  or  for 
what  they  are  worth  to  their  employers, 
and,  like  the  farmer  with  his  ground,  if 
he  fertilizes  it  and  cultivates  it  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  increased  crop  from  that 
exertion  will  be   proportionately  large. 

I  see  that  the  gentleman  from  Portland, 
Me.,  with  my  family  name  on  my  mother's 
side,  has  devoted  nearly  his  whole  letter 
to  the  differences  he  imagines  there  are 
between  what  I  sard  and  what  he  said,  and 
what  he  says  I  said  and  what  I  said  he 
said,  etc.  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that 
railway  employees  generally  have  bet^un  to 
see,  and  those  who  have  not  begun  to  see 
will  soon  see  that  there  is  just  as  mrch 
difference  in  the  condition  of  railroading 
now  with  regard  to  employers*  side  of  the 
business,  as  there  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  as  there  is  difference  in  the  oc- 
cupation from  the  employees'  side.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  difference  in  the  way 
the  business  of  railroading  is  regarded  now 
and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  time 
has  come  when  railroad  employees  must 
actually   get    right    into   the   game.     They 


must  regard  the  success  of  the  occupation 
itself  as  identical  with  the  realization  of 
their  own  prospects  of  success,  just  as  much 
as  the  farmer  Avould  regard  the  successful 
growth  and  fruiting  of  his  crop  as  a  part 
of  his  own  success.  Railroads  do  not  have 
a  mountain  of  gold  to  which  they  can  go 
to  replenish  their  treasuries  when  depleted, 
consequent  upon  drastic  and  foolish  legis- 
lation, any  more  than  employers  in  any 
other  occupation  do.  Railroads  have  one 
commodity  to  sell,  and  that  is  transporta- 
tion, and  they  must  prosper  or  the  reverse 
according  as  that  product  is  sold  profitably 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  stated 
that  X  had  read  the  Conductor  from  cover 
to  cover  and  that  statement,  is  a  literal 
truth,  meaning,  of  course,  advertisements 
and  all,  because,  forsooth,  the  people  who 
advertise  in  the  Conductor  do  it  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  fair  return  from  it.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Auto-Electric  Refrigerator 
company,  because  I  have  seen  the  working 
of  the  machine  and  it  certainly  gives  a  per- 
son much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the 
possibilities  of  electricity  in  the  home.  For 
instance,  the  farmers  of  the  present  day  do 
almost,  all  their  work  by  machinery  and  the 
thought  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  pri- 
marily to  make  the  occupation  of  farminqr 
easier.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  make  the 
occupation  of  the  household  part  of  farm- 
ing any  easier.  That  part  of  domestic 
economy  is  now  getting  its  due  thouojht. 
The  operation  of  this  refrigerating  machine 
is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  refri^^eration 
is  done  economically  and  it  is  dry,  sanitary, 
clenn  and  constant.  Once  the  machine  is 
started,  your  troubles  and  worry  about  the 
proper  refrigeration  of  food  is  over.  If 
the  brothers  would  drop  a  note  and  get  the 
literature  of  this  companv,  they  certainly 
would  be  interested,  if  nothing  else. 

C.   D.   Kellogg. 


Danville.  III. 

We  have  a  law  in  Illinois  that  certainly 
is  one  of  the  best  for  the  public  and  con- 
ductors on  trains  that  carry  passengers,  and 
if  each  conductor  would  lend  his  assist- 
ance to  having  the  law  enforced  this  state 
would  have  the  name  of  being  the  best  to 
travel  through  in  the  Union. 

The  law  allows  no  drinking  of  liquors 
or  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on 
a  smoking,  ladies*  or  day  coach,  station 
platforms,  etc.,  and  the  conductor  is  a 
sheriff  in  each  and  every  county  in  the 
state  where  his  train  runs  and  has  the 
power  to  make  arrests  and  deputize  any- 
one to  assist  him,  and  the  fine  is  from  $25 
to  $100  for  persons  drinking  or  being  imder 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  if  the  conductor 
does  not  enforce  the  same  he  can  be  fined 
$10  to  $25  for  each  offense. 
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Now  let's  each  do  our  duty  and  make 
life  more  pleasant  for  our  passengers  and 
ourselves.  The  conductors  on  the  Cairo 
division  of  the  Big  Four  have  done  their 
share,  and  since  the  first  of  July,  1911,  to 
date  we  have  made  162  arrests,  and  life 
is  getting  to  be  more  pleasant  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  so  be  good  and  en- 
force the  law.  Ed. 


Wilmington.  N.  C. 

"The  worm  turned";  after  years  of  agi- 
tation by  the  U.  C.  T.  and  T.  P.  A.'s  of  the 
Carolinas  and  the  declaration  that  the  rail- 
roads would  not  take  off  the  mileage  if  the 
legislature  required  it  to  be  pull.ed  on 
trains.  It  was  not  stated  positively  by  the 
railroads  that  such  would  be  the  case,  but 
it  was  intimated,  the  road  representative 
told  the  legislative  committee,  that  it  could 
not  be  handled  by  conductors,  and  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  company  to  handle  mile- 
age in  a  way  that  offered  the  least  resist- 
ance for  the  success  of  the  company,  to  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  method  of  handling  it 
would  be  a  step  backward,  and  the  com- 
pany did  not  desire  to  go  backward,  they 
desired  to  progress. 

The  railroads  used  every  possible  means 
to  retain  the  mileage,  but  the  travelin;5men 
•  were  obdurate  and  very  persistent  with 
their  committee  before  the  last  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  railroads  of- 
fered little  opposition  during  that  session 
and  the  bill  was  passed  making  mileage  ac- 
ceptable for  passage  on  trains,  and,  as  a 
result,  on  May  1  all  intrastate  mileage  was 
withdrawn,  but  of  course  this  interstate 
business  was  not  affected ;  so  one  can  now 
procure  a  mileage  exchange  from  South 
Carolina  points  to  any  other  state,  or  vice 
versa,  but  within  the  state  mileage  is  not 
on  sale.  So  the  traveling  men  have  pnly 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

For  this  action  the  railroads  are  now 
threatened  with  a  two-cent  flat  rate,  by 
the  traveling  men.  This  threat  need  not 
cause  any  sleepless  nights,  because  that  rate 
has  been  tested  in  several  of  our  more 
populous  states  and  has  proven  to  be  con- 
fiscatorv  and,  doubtless,  the  same  condi- 
tion will  hold  good  in  a  state  so  sparsely 
settled  as  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate situation  that  the  two  interests 
so  closely  allied  should  be  so  antae^onistic, 
because  both  need  each  other  in  their  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  "war  to  the  knife  and  knife 
to  the  hilt,"  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight  so 
long  as  the  traveling  man  neelects  his  busi- 
ness and  tries  to  run  the  railroads  to  suit 
his  personal  convenience. 

"Railway  Employee"  of  Memohis  in  the 

May  Conductor  has  the  ring  of  loyalty  in 

his  article,  and  I  raise  my  hat  to  him  and 

nly  wish  that  more  of  our  brothers  could 


see  the  necessity  of  loyalty  if  they  hope  to 
continue  in  their  present  prosperity ;  if  they 
would  spend  some  of  their  antagonistic 
energy  in  an  endeavor  to  assist  the  rail- 
roads to  increase  their  rate  we  would  be 
justified  in  asking  for  our  portion  of  that 
increase,  but  to  damn  the  roads  eternally 
and  then  ask  for  an  advance  is  a  species 
of  gall  "that  passeth  all  understanding*" 

Brother  Hasey  in  the  February  Con- 
ductor asks,  "Who  struck  the  first  blow?" 
etc.,  and  defends  the  McNamara  butchery 
on  the  basis  that  because  the  corporations 
have  combined  for  protection,  the  murder- 
ers were  given  sufficient  cause  for  their 
deed.  If  it  was  a  crime  for  the  corpora- 
tions to  combine  it  was  equally  criminal  for 
labor  to  combine,  and  two  wrongs  never 
made  a  right.  Right  or  wrong,  these  com- 
binations never  intended  to  license  their 
members  to  perpetrate  a  murder,  and  when 
those  members  so  far  violate  all  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare and  protection  to  humanity  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  that  combination  to 
call  a  halt;  but  those  officers  allowed  a 
contribution  (under  the  guise  of  defense) 
to  be  used  to  bribe  witnesses,  jurors,  and 
procure  counsel,  or  to  be  used  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  handled  the  contribution 
with  no  accounting  for  it,  and  they  are 
therefore  responsible  for  the  deed,  and  it 
is  best  for  the  organization  that  those  fel- 
lows should  resign,  be  expelled,  or  make 
an  effort  to  purify  an  organization  that  has 
the  appearance  of  being  rotten  to  the  core. 

Would  the  brother  sustain  the  officers  of 
the  O.  R.  C  if  implicated  in  such  a  dirty 
deal?  Would  he  not,  as  a  man  and  brother, 
be  instrumental  in  their  removal?  This 
would  be  a  logical  course,  and  the  only 
one,  if  he  regarded  his  obli^^ation  and  de- 
sired the  svmpathy  of  his  49,909  brothers 
who  stand  for  right,  justice  and  the  welfare 
of  his  fellowman. 

If  this  murderous  spirit  is  to  go  un- 
rebuked,  justice  and  innocence  will  he  the 
sufferers  and  no  life  will  be  safe  when  it 
stands  in  the  p^'h  of  unscrunulous  men.  If 
the  brother  will  stop  to  think,  what  would 
be  the  conditions  if  the  cause  he  espouses 
should  prevail?  I  wduld  have  the  same 
right  to  derail  a  train,  maim  and  kill  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  knowing  that  a  brother 
conductor  wps  in  charge  of  the  train. 
Would  he  feel  tlint  I  was  justified  because 
our  Order  had  been  unsuccessful  before 
the  management? 

That  spirit  is  narrow,  and  should  have 
no  place  an^ong  us;  we  should  be  broad- 
minded,  conservative,  and  just'ce  should 
never  for  one  moment  be  out  of  sisht,  be- 
cause justice  is  a  balarce  wheel,  and  when 
we  allow  that  bnlnnce  to  vary  we  lose  caste. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  vicious,  because 
our  success  dcnerds  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  public;  and  when  we  sit  in  opposition 
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to  that  sympathy  we  lessen    and    accord- 
ingly weaken  our  strength. 

I  hope  to  see  more  of  the  brother's 
worth  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  together 
and  work  on  congenial  and  more  worthy 
lines.  If  we  are  to  antagonize  each  other 
let  it  be  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  let  us  not 
espouse  a  cause  that  is  void  and  has  no 
shadow  of  moral  worth,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  his  position  was  adopted  it  would 
be  a  firebrand  and  his  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  all  honest  labor  would  wither.  Recon- 
sider, brother,  and  let  not  our  personal 
feeling  overbalance  the  welfare  of  our 
organization. 

I  have  recently  been  the  recipient  of  an- 
other circular  asking  for  aid  in  support  of 
a  strike  on  the  Harriman  Lines,  and  the 
first  signature  on  the  plea  was  that  of  the 
head  of  the  structural  steel  workers;  how- 
ever meritorious  may  be  the  cause,  I  can 
never  contribute  one  farthing  in  support 
of  a  grievance  headed  by  a  party  that  sup- 
ported the  McNamaras.  I  feel  that  an  or- 
ganization that  can  contribute  $1,000  per 
month  for  bribery  that  justice  may  be 
thwarted  does  not  need  a  contribution 
from  those  whose  desire  is  righteous.  Had 
the  thousands  contributed  for  bribery  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  in  question  this  plea 
would  not  be  necessary,  and  I  withhold  my 
support  because  of  the  combination,  for  I 
try  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil. 

Lafayette. 


Muskogee,  Okla. 

Business  on  most  lines  out  of  here  has 
been  good,  but  at  present  there  seems  to 
be  a  slump,  and,  from  the  general  outlook, 
there  are  no  prospects  of  it  being  any  bet- 
ter before  fall. 

The  M.  O.  &  G.  has  let  contracts  for  about 
300  miles  of  new  road,  and  when  that  is 
in  operation  it  will  no  longer  be  a  plug 
line.  The  main  line  will  then  extend  from 
Joplin,  Mo.,  to  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  with  a 
branch  from  Henrietta  to  Oklahoma  City. 
Business  has  been  very  good  on  this  line 
on  account  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  divert- 
ing Texas  business  over  it.  All  lines  in 
this  section  have  had  trouble  with  wash- 
outs, all  streams  being  on  a  rampage  from 
recent  rains;  but  when  we  think  of  the 
great  flood  of  the  South,  and  the  damage 
already  done  and  that  which  must  come, 
we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  And  that 
briners  forward  the  question,  What  are  our 
brothers  employed  on  those  roads  going  to 
do?  It  will  be  weeks  and  maybe  months 
before  the  flood  waters  recede  and  repairs 
made,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  for  the 
people  to  put  in  their  crops — and  without 
theif  local  business  it's  bound  to  make 
times  hard  with  them. 

It  looks  to  me  now  that  we  are  up 
against  the  hardest  proposition  we  have 
had  for  years.    Take  the  pending  strikes  of 


the  B.  L.  E.  and  coal  miners,  the  presiden- 
tial election,  the  greatest  flood  ever  known, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  the  money  powers  have 
closed  their  vaults  and  won  t  look  at  an 
investment  of  any  kind.  Brothers,  if  you 
are  located  and  can  keep  it,  whether  it  is 
just  what  you  want  or  not,  you  had  better 
hang  on  for  the  present.  It  is  better  than 
traveling  over  the  country  looking  for 
work  and  none  in  sight. 

Another  thing:  When  you  draw  your 
check  put  a  part  of  it  away,  for  you  don't 
know  at  what  hour  or  day  you  will  need 
it,  and  maybe  badly.  This  calls  to  my  mind 
Brother  McKay,  a  young  man  in  years,  ro- 
bust in  appearance,  and  the  last  one  you 
would  pick  for  serious  trouble.  Today  he 
is  a  helpless  paralytic,  has  no  use  of  the 
lower  part  of  his  body.  He  is  not  only 
helpless,  but  penniless.  Our  Division  and 
his  Masonic  lodge  have  been  and  are  now 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  him.  This 
is  one  of  many  cases  among  our  brothers 
throughout  the  country.  Some  of  them 
young,  and  others  old-timers  who  were  the 
builders,  you  might  say  the  fathers  of  our 
Order.  Brother,  don't  you  think  when  they 
are  helpless  and  dependent  on  charity  they 
should  receive  the  insurance  they  have 
paid  for?  Put  yourself  in  Brother  Mc- 
Kay's place ;  would  you  not  feel  happier  to 
know  that  that  which  you  eat  today  was 
paid  for  out  of  your  own  money  than  re- 
ceived through  charity?  I  know  you  would, 
and  I  can't  understand  why  our  Order, 
builded  on  brotherly  love,  friendship  and 
charity,  will  allow  our  disabled  brothers  to 
depend  on  the  charity  of  outsiders  for  a 
livinc:,  while  they  have  a  paid-up  policy  in 
our  insurance  department.  I  consider  it  is 
fully  paid  up  as  long  as  no  assessments  are 
due,  and  it  belongs  to  them.  Do  you  want 
charity  to  pay  the  assessments  for  these 
brothers?  If  their  Divisions  assess  their 
members  to  do  this,  it  is  bound  to  create 
hardships  on  some  of  the  brothers  who 
have  large  families  and  are  in  moderate 
circumstances.  If  they  are  not  paid,  they 
become  delinquent  and  not  only  lose  all 
they  have  paid  in  for  years  past,  but  all 
hopes  of  anything  in  the  future — not  very 
encouraging,  is  it. 

Our  Division,  one  of  the  youngest,  has 
two  honorary  members,  exempt  from  all 
local  dues,  on  account  of  total  disability. 
Must  we  also  keep  these  brothers'  relief 
and  benefit  fund  assessments  paid  up?  or 
shall  we  let  them  lapse  in  order  to  swell 
the  fund  of  our  treasury?  I  wish  some  of 
you  would  take  this  matter  up  and  inject 
some  solid  reason  into  our  law-makers;  it 
might  have  a  tendency  to  get  this  straight- 
ened out.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  totally 
or  partially  disabled  brother  to  pay  into  the 
protective  fund?  Do  they  have  any  pro- 
tection? No,  not  even  from  starvation. 
That   is   the   most   uncalled   for   law   that 
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ever  existed,  and  more  especially  in  a  fra- 
ternal body.  When  they  become  worn  out 
and  totally  disabled,  pay  them  the  amount 
due  them,  that  they  may  enjoy  it  while  they 
live,  and  they  will  go  to  their  graves  bless- 
ing the  day  they  became  members  of  the 
O.  R.  C 

Another  proposition :  Take  a  part  of  the 
money  now  in  the  treasury  and  build  an 
eight  or  ten  story  building  in  some  cen- 
trally located  city  for  the  O.  R.  C.  Have 
our  offices  and  a  hall  for  the  conventions; 
the  rents  from  the  balance  would  pay  good 
interest  on  the  money  expended.  If  at  any 
time  the  funds  are  short,  a  loan  can  be 
placed  on  the  building  for  the  emergency. 
Then  cut  our  sessions  down  to  one  in  four 
years;  the  saving  in  having  our  own  build- 
mg  and  cutting  out  one  session  would 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Any  good  town  would  give  a  bonus 
to  have  our  Order  locate  there. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  there  is 
more  good  reading  in  the  Conductor  now 
than  ever  before,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it 
is  put  to  such  good  use. 

F.  M.  Anderson. 


Safety  Lights 

BY  A  RAILROAD  MAN. 

The  mariner  at  sea  guides  his  ship  by 
the  beacon  lights  of  safety;  the  army  by  a 
lighted  fire  on  the  hill  top  or  tower  indi- 
cates to  the  troops  the  field  of  danger;  en- 
gines and  cars  are  equipped  with  certain 
cautionary  signals;  machinery  in  shops 
speaks  by  automatic  signs  its  dumb  voice 
of  danger;  the  automobile  driver  with  his 
horn  and  lights,  surrounds  himself  with  all 
the  latest  improved  signals  of  safety;  the 
cautious  person  by  hearing  and  sight;  the 
employer  of  labor  by  the  safety  of  his  ma- 
chinery and  the  education  of  his  employees 
to  avoid  peril,  and  so  on  down  the  line  of 
life.  In  every  occupation  safety  lights 
should  be  burning  brightly,  calling  attention 
to  the  hazards,  so  as  to  keep  the  mind 
clear  of  pitfalls  of  harm  to  the  body.  So 
then  let  us  keep  our  safety  lights  trimmed 
and  burning,  supplying  each  receptacle  with 
the  pure  oil  of  carefulness,  never  permit- 
ting the  mind  to  be  clogged  with  a  thought 
of  carelessness,  but  keeping  the  safety 
light  bright  and  avoiding  the  injury  that 
might  befall  ourselves  or  others. 

It  is  easy  to  create  an  accident,  but  the 
life  of  our  existence  when  snuffed  out  can 
never  be  restored,  or  the  loss  of  any  mem- 
bei*  of  our  body  replaced,  or  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  any  injury  assuaged  or 
recompensed. 

Why  not  place  your  safety  lights  on  a 
high  plane,  where  they  can  be  seen  as  bea- 
cons to  those  who  are  thoughtless  and 
careless  ? 

As  a  reminder,  permit  me  to  suggest  for 
your  welfare  and  protection,  a  few  words 


that  might  aid  all  employees  while  engaged 
in  labor,  in  protectmg  themselves  from 
bodily  injury: 

Remember.    Always  to  be  careful. 

Remember.  Exercise  safety  to  your  life, 
limb  and  body,  as  well  as  to  other  em- 
ployees. Self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature. 

Remember.  Always  to  do  your  work 
with  a  view  to  safety,  by  keeping  your 
eyes  and  ears  open,  that  you  may  be  care- 
ful in  doing  your  daily  task. 

Remember.  That  every  accident  result- 
ing in  injury  to  yourself  or  others  means 
suffering  and  pain,  and  in  many  instances 
creates  widows,  orphans  and  damage  to 
property;  so  be  loyal  to  yourself,  your 
company,  fellow  workmen  and  the  public, 
and  always  do  what  you  can  to  avoid 
accidents. 

Remember.  Always  to  follow  the  rules 
and  instructions  of  your  superiors, — never 
take  a  risk  liable  to  do  you  or  others  an 
injury. 

Remember.  Study  safety  first, — inspect 
the  tools,  cars,  machinery  and  other  ap- 
pliances with  which  you  work, — ^be  sure 
you  are  right,  then  go  ahead. 

Remember.  That  your  carelessness  in 
doing  your  work  may  be  the  means  of  los- 
ing your  life,  limb,  or  causing  injury  to 
your  body,  or  that  of  others, — it  is  cruelty 
to  yourself  or  others  to  do  an  act  that 
causes  a  personal  injury, — take  no  chance, 
but  always  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Remember.  Always  study  to  be  careful 
and  practice  safety.  A  careless  employee  is 
a  menace  to  everybody,  but  a  careful  man 
is  the  admiration  of  his  fellows  and  the 
pride  of  his  company. 


Eagle  Grove,  la. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Con- 
ductor and  anxiously  await  its  time  of  com- 
ing each  month.  Division  164  has  had  a 
very  strenuous  life  in  many  respects  the 
past  eight  years,  but  the  worst  drawback 
came  when  this  C.  &  N.  W.  division  was 
made  into  two  divisions,  which  divided  the 
employees  and  caused  many  of  our  mem- 
bers to  affiliate  with  other  Divisions  and 
necessitated  many  desirous  and  eligible 
ones  to  move  out  of  our  jurisdiction.  We 
have,  however,  maintained  our  standing  in 
quality  if  not  in  quantity,  and  usually  have 
a  fair  attendance,  and  they  are  not  afraid 
to  make  their  wants  known.  Reduction  of 
crews  on  account  of  a  lack  of  business  has 
put  many  of  our  brothers  back  to  braking, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  and  the  present 
prospects  for  business  and  their  return  in 
the  near  future  are  not  very  favorable. 

We  had  a  communication  from  Brother 
C.  F.  Bachekler  and  wife,  not  long  ago,  of 
North  Rattleford,  Canada,  of  Division  495, 
O.  R.  C,  and  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  301,  Mrs. 
Bachelder    being    president,    and    Brother 
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Bachelder  chief  conductor  of  495,  and 
from  their  reports  these  Divisions  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Brother  Bachelder 
was  made  a  member  by  Division  164,  and 
Mrs.  Bachelder  was  initiated  by  Prosperity 
Division  49  (L.  A.)  some  twenty  years 
ago.  He  informs  us  that  if  any  of  our 
brothers  are  out  of  a  job,  to  come  up  there, 
as  there  is  going  to  be  a  good  demand  for 
men  of  experience  on  construction  work 
the  coming  summer. 

Our  communication  from  Denver  Divi- 
sion for  a  union  meeting  June  20,  and  re- 
questing delegates  from  each  Division  in 
attendance,  we  deferred  action  on  until  our 
next  regular  meeting. 

Memorial  services  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  and  the  B.  of  R.  T. 
on  June  9,  committee  of  arrangements  to 
ascertain  and  report  May  26  a  program. 

And  now,  dear  brothers,  164  and  49  ex- 
tend a  glad  hand  to  all  and  any  one  will 
be  gladly  cared  for  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  entertain  you  should  you  come  and 
visit  us.  E.  G.  YoAKAM. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Toledo  Division 
No.  126  the  Employers'  Compensation  Act 
was  freely  discussed  and  some  very  good 
arguments  were  made  both  for  and  against 
the  bill.  Nearly  all  present  (of  whom 
there  were  a  goodly  number)  persisted  in 
saying  that  the  proposed  law  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  with  a  few  amend- 
ments would  be  satisfactory.  There  was 
one  clause,  however,  in  said  law  as  pub- 
lished in  the  February  Conductor  that  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  under- 
signed, namely,  the  clause  permitting  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  settle  a  case  that  might  be  at  issue, 
with  no  proviso  as  to  who  should  have  the 
appointing  power  of  said  committee.  The 
argument  in  its  support  claimed  that  of 
course  the  conductor  would  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  said  committee,  and  that 
it  would  be  all  right.  But  the  bill  does  not 
say  so.  It  plainly  says  the  company  and 
the  employees  may  appoint  such  commit- 
tee, and  their  acts  shall  be  final.  Now  you 
can  readily  see  that  there  are  an  army  of 
employees  of  any  company  called  claim 
agents,  who  are  as  much  employees  of  the 
company  as  are  conductors  or  agents  or 
trainmen  or  section  men,  and  if  the  com- 
pany sees  fit  to  enter  into  a  coalition  with 
its  claim  agents  and  formulate  this  com- 
mittee they  are  absolutely  within  the  law, 
and  all  the  kicks  and  roars  from  the  con- 
ductors won't  make  a  particle  of  difference 
and  their  settlement  will  stand  in  any  court. 
The  average  conductor  seems  to  think  that 
all  there  will  be  to  it  after  this  law  goes 
into  effect  will  be  that  the  company  will 
immediately  after  an  accident  appear  with 
the  cash  and  at  once  pay  (in  case  of  death) 


$4,800  without  any  outlay  whatever  to  the 
next  of  kin.  But  there  will  be  weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  because 
of  the  failure  of  any  such  procedure.  That 
will  never  be  done  without  a  bitter  contest 
in  court  before  an  adjuster  with  the  same 
attorneys  to  be  paid  as  there  are  now  under 
the  present  law.  But,  says  the  conductor, 
"we  don't  have  to  employ  an  attorney  un- 
less we  want  to.  Anybody,  whether  an  at- 
torney or  not,  can  represent  the  claimant." 
Of  course,  they  can,  and  the  oftener  you 
go  into  court  with  your  best  friend  to  rep- 
resent you  the  better  the  company  will  like 
it,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  th^y  (the  com- 
pany) will  have  their  best  attorney  on 
deck  to  preserve  their  interests,  and  your 
best  friend  who  is  probably  honest  and 
does  the  best  he  can  will  fail  miserably. 
-No,  my  friends,  if  ^ou  go  before  an  ad- 
juster with  your  claim  you  must  have  a 
first  class  attorney  and  he  will  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  this  $4,800,  leaving  you  at  best 
not  over  $3,000,  and  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  how  many  minor  children  or  de- 
pendent parents,  etc.,  there  may  be  or  what 
the  deceased's  age  was  or  what  was  his 
earning  capacity,  that  amount  is  all  you 
get. 

Why,  I  sat  in  a  court  room  only  last  fall 
and  heard  a  case  of  a  widow  for  the  death 
of  her  husband  (an  engineer),  and  the 
jury  awarded  her  $12,000,  leaving  her,  after 
paying  her  attorney,  $8,000.  Yes,  you  say, 
they  carry  the  case  up  and  it  will  be  two 
years  before  she  gets  her  money.  All  right, 
so  mote  it  be.  The  judgment  draws  6  per 
cent  interest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
she  gets  $8,480.  I  guess  that  is  some  bet- 
ter than  $3,000,  isn't  it?  I  wish  some  of 
you  fellows  would  study  that  bill  with  a 
pessimistic  eye,  and  find  every  hole  in  it 
where  the  company  might  have  the  decided 
advantage,  for  they  will  certainly  avail 
themselves  of  every  loophole  to  avoid  pay- 
ment in  every  case,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

Now  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about 
the  unwieldiness  of  our  Grand  Division 
sessions.  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  down 
the  number  of  delegates  to  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion to  not  over  200.  Say  two  delegates 
and  two  alternates  from  each  state  or  prov- 
ince, and  hold  the  Grand  Division  at  the 
city  where  the  headquarters  of  the  Order 
are  located,  and  have  annual  sessions.  Also 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  laws  of  our  Order  be- 
ing changed  relative  to  the  election  of 
grand  officers  so  that  every  member  of  the 
Order  shall  vote  direct  for  his  choice.  Per- 
haps in  this  manner:  Let  each  Division 
secretary  notify  each  member  of  his  Divi- 
sion that  the  polls  are  open  for  the  elec- 
tion of  grand  officers  on  three  consecutive 
meeting  days  and  that  sealed  votes  will  be 
received  by  him.  On  the  fourth  regular 
meeting  day  succeeding  let  tellers  be  ap- 
pointed authorized  to  open  said  sealed  bal- 
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lots  and  openly  count  them,  the  secretary 
to  tabulate  said  vote  and  forward  a  correct 
copy  of  said  tabulated  vote  to  the  grand 
secretary,  who,  on  a  stated  day,  will  turn 
them  over  to  a  committee  of  tellers  with 
seals  unbroken,  and  said  tellers  to  canvass 
and  make  correct  return  of  said  vote,  said 
return  of  vote  to  be  published  in  the  Con- 
ductor in  the  next  issue,  correctly,  that  said 
vote  may  be  checked  up  by  each  Division 
secretary  and  all  discrepancies  thereby 
noted;  also  that  we  adopt  and  enforce  the 
referendum  and  recall;  also  that  on  and 
after  July  1,  1913,  the  grand  officers  of  the 
Order  shall  be  located  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Mizpah. 

B.    F.    OSBORN. 


Nevada,  Mo. 

"Cost  of  Grand  Division  meetings;" 
"salaried  chairmen;"  "general  grievance 
committee  expenses."  These  subjects  of 
late  have  been  discussed  pro  and  con 
through  the  columns  of  the  Conductor, 
and  from  the  locations  of  the  various 
writers  (Virginia  to  California)  the  com- 
plaints are  apparently  quite  general. 

Some  of  our  brothers  have  put  forth 
some  splendid  logic,  and  various  ideas  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  best  method  to 
pursue  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 
There  is  one  thing  certain — and  our  law- 
makers had  just  as  well  get  busy  now  and 
be  prepared — we,  as  well  as  the  railroads, 
must  reduce  operating  expenses  and  get 
down  to  sane  business  methods.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  delegates  to 
our  convention,  it  has  been  no  small  con- 
sideration to  find  a  suitable  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  our  Grand  Division. 
The  few  changes  that  are  made  in  our  laws 
every  two  years  certainly  do  not  justify  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  spent  during  the  last  few  years  in  this 
direction.  To  any  one  who  has  ever  at- 
tended one  of  our  conventions,  the  huge 
joke  (about  600  members  enacting  laws)  is 
apparent  Oh,  yes,  our  delegate  in  all  of 
his  eloquent  fury  is  there,  all  right,  all 
right;  answers  roll  call  every  morning  and 
maybe  gets  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes  and 
says  something  (as  some  brother  has  said 
"at  $16  per  minute.")  Brothers,  do  we  get 
a  run  for  our  money  in  this  joke? 

We  all  know,  or  should  know,  that  our 
conventions  are  dominated  by  a  few,  and  it 
is  well  they  are;  our  laws  are  practically 
changed  (if  any  changes  are  contemplated) 
before  the  convention  meets;  our  worthy 
delegates  have  the  pleasure  of  ratifying  the 
change,  the  ratification  being  interspersed 
with  eloquence  from  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts and  various  other  states. 

These  being  the  conditions,  why  spend 
all  of  this  money?  Presumably  to  satisfy 
some  brother  so  he  may  say  to  the  coming 
generation  of  conductors,  "I  was  delegate 


at  Blinkville  in  leventeen  hundred  and 
seven;  we  did  so  and  so  and  them  fellers 
sure  showed  us  one  good  time." 

I  don't  presume  to  criticise  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  delegates,  for  I  believe  our 
conventions  are  composed  of  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  representative  class ;  but  there  are 
too  many  in  one  bunch  to  accomplish  the 
most  good.  We  would  be  far  better  off 
with  a  dozen  good,  conservative,  thinking 
men,  who  could  get  down  to  business  and 
frame  intelligent  and  useful  laws,  than  we 
are  now  with  about  600  men  fighting  for 
recognition  from  the  chair  and  calling  for 
a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

I  say,  Reduce  the  number  by  some 
method.  While  the  district  plan  is  favored 
by  many  I  have  not  viewed  it  with  much 
favor.  I  believe  it  would  carry  with  it  po- 
litical subterfuges,  and  would  not  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  to  the  individual; 
instead,  it  would  transfer  the  expense  from 
the  Grand  Division  to  the  local  Division? 
in  sending  delegates  to  district  conventions 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates-at- 
large. 

The  brother  from  Spooner,  Wis.  (May 
Conductor)  has  evolved  a  novel  plan  and 
one  that  is  worth  consideration.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  missed  reading  his  ar- 
ticle I  will  quote  his  illustration:  "Start- 
ing with  the  convention  of  1913;  at  that 
time  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  have 
the  next  convention  in  1916  with  delegates 
from  all  of  the  Divisions  having  even  num- 
bers— and  in  1919  with  delegates  from  all 
Divisions  having  odd  numbers,  and  alter- 
nating every  three  years."  This  would  dis- 
tribute the  representation  about  equally,  re- 
duce the  number  of  delegates,  reduce  the 
expense;  and  every  three  years  is  often 
enough  to  change  our  laws  and  elect 
officers. 

Now  the  grievance  assessment  and  sal- 
aried chairman :  Conditions  must  be  im- 
proved in  these;  the  men  of  the  rank  and 
file  are  not  getting  all  that  they  pay  for — 
what  results?  I  am  now  working  on  a 
territory  where  there  are  seventy-three 
conductors,  forty-four  of  them  belong  to 
our  Order;  the  balance  don't;  read  be- 
tween the  lines  for  the  reason. 

It  is  true  we  have  had  substantial  in- 
creases in  pay  and  improved  working  con- 
ditions, covering  a  period  of  several  years, 
but  our  general  committees  and  salaried 
chairmen  have  not  procured  all  of  these  by 
a  long  shot ;  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  at 
every  meeting  of  a  general  committee  of 
any  importance  the  grand  officer  has  been 
there,  and  through  his  efforts  and  wise 
counsel  we  are  indebted  for  much  we  en- 
joy. Too  many  of  our  local  committeemen 
have  been  eating  out  of  the  same  plate  with 
our  delegate  to  the  convention.  It's  a  busi- 
ness proposition ;  let's  advocate  and  insist 
on  business  principles  in  these  matters.     I 
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write  from  an  experience  of  eight  years  in 
local  and  general  grievance  committee 
work  on  one  of  the  big  systems  and  know 
whereof  I  speak.  In  the  first  place,  local 
Divisions  do  not  always  exercise  proper 
care  in  selecting  their  local  chairman ;  they 
allow  the  man  to  hunt  the  office  instead  of 
forcing  the  position  upon  the  man. 
Brothers,  look  around  for  your  best  ma- 
terial for  this  position — not  the  hot-headed, 
fire-eating  kind,  but  the  man  of  business 
ability;  conservative,  cool-headed,  deter- 
mined, and  honest — the  fellow  that  will  be 
impartial  and  will  look  after  the  interests 
of  each  individual  alike.  And  when  the 
general  committee  convenes  instruct  him  to 
use  every  effort  to  expedite  the  business  at 
hand  and  thereby  reduce  these  assessments. 
We  all  know  our  general  committee  as- 
sessments have  been  a  burden  to  many 
during  the  last  few  years — possibly  not  to 
you  or  to  me,  but  remember  there  are 
many  brothers  with  large  families  who  may 
not  be  so  fortunate  as  we.  The  Mallet  and 
heavy  tonnage  trains,  in  connection  with 
business  depression  in  different  localities, 
have  reduced  many  of  our  men  in  the  ranks 
and  the  fellow  that  is  down  is  the  one  to 
receive  first  consideration.  Our  laws  are 
such  that  the  general  committee  may  re- 
duce its  number,  leaving  the  chairman  and 
a  sub-committee  to  conduct  the  work  after 
matters  have  reached  certain  stages.  I 
don't  think  this  is  often  done;  usually  the 
general  chairman  is  helpless,  the  whole 
committee  is  not  needed,  he  can't  send 
them  home  and  they  won't  send  themselves 
home — $d  per  day — easy  money,  and  "our 
constituents  must  be  protected."  Another 
joke.  And  with  these  conditions,  the  gen- 
eral chairman  dare  not  insist  too  strongly 
on  adjourning  a  part  of  the  'committee  be- 
fore all  matters  have  been  adjusted,  for 
fear  of  incurring  the  disfavor  of  some  rep- 
resentative and  thus  reduce  his  chances  for 
re-election. 

Brothers,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  I  am 
in  favor  of  changing  our  laws  so  the  gen- 
eral chairman  will  be  elected  by  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  all  members  on  the  system, 
and  with  a  recall ;  then  if  he  does  not  ren- 
der the  service  for  which  he  is  well  paid, 
according  to  the  laws  and  without  favor, 
remove  him  and  put  a  man  there  who  will 
do  it. 

Last,  but  not  least,  select  some  centrally 
located  city  for  a  permanent  location  for 
our  conventions — this  in  itself  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  "joy  ride" 
delegate.  J.  C.  Ferguson. 


Allentown,  Pa. 

To  All  Lodges  and  Members  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.,  O.  R.  C  and  B.  of  R.  T., 
Located  in  Pennsylvania: 
Sirs    and    Brothers:      You    are    hereby 
notified  that  the  iiext  state  joint  fifth  Sun- 
day union  meeting  will  be  held  at  Allen- 
town,    Pa.,    on    Sunday,    June    30,    1912. 
Prominent    speakers    from    each   organiza- 
tion   will    be    present.     All    members    arc 
hereby  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  A.  Ahn, 
Secretary  Joint  Committee. 


Douglas,  Ga. 

Douglas  Division  606  was  organized  at 
Douglas,  Ga.,  by  Brother  G.  B.  Sondley  of 
Savannah  Division  218,  Savannah,  Ga.,  on 
Sunday,  April  28,  1912,  with  nineteen  char- 
ter members.  We  have  added  three  mem- 
bers since  and  have  one  for  next  meeting, 
and  several  others  have  asked  for  applica- 
tion blanks. 

Most  of  our  members  are  young  conduct- 
ors in  Division  work,  but  they  are  coming 
to  the  front.  Each  brother  is  working  hard 
for  the  upbuilding  and  teachings  of  the 
principles  of  our  Order. 

We  have  a  fair-minded  superintendent 
and  he  believes  in  experienced  men,  and 
has  weeded  out  some  of  the  stand-in-the- 
ways. 

Watermelons  will  begin  moving  soon, 
and  the  extra  men  will  catch  all  of  that 
work.  We  have  agreed  for  the  extra  men 
to  catch  all  kinds  of  work,  as  this  will  al- 
most equal  the  pay  of  the  extra  men  to 
that  of  regularly  assigned  men.  There  will 
be  several  of  our  boys  laying  off  for  their 
summer  vacation,  and  this  will  keep  our 
extra  men  making  fairly  good  time  all  sum- 
mer. We  want  all  of  our  extra  men  to  be 
cared  for  and  make  reasonable  wages. 

The  company  has  received  two  large  en- 
gines recently  of  the  same  type  of  engines 
bought  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Georgia  &  Florida  rail- 
way will  build  further  south,  some  think 
to  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  in  the  near  future  we 
will  all  have  good  jobs,  if  we  don't  let  our 
feet  go  to  itching  as  a  boomer  will  some- 
times do.  * 

Our  local  committee  will  meet  the  man- 
agement the  29th  inst.  for  a  decision  of  the 
increase.  They  will  also  adjust  some  mat- 
ters at  once  that  have  just  recently 
happened. 

We  extend  a  welcome  to  all  conductors 
coming  our  way.  R.  L.  Loftin. 
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Passes  for  Old  Employees 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
management  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron 
Mountain  system  that  annual  passes  will 
be  issued  to  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  service  of  the  company  for  fifteen 
years  or  longer.  The  employees  to  receive 
these  passes  include  conductors,  engineers, 
brakemen,  train  baggagemen,  firemen, 
agents,  hostlers,  telegraphers,  bridge  fore- 
men, and  section  foremen. 


To  See  Rails  Made 

What  is  regarded  as  an  exceptionally 
important  step  for  safeguarding  the  travel- 
ing public  has  been  taken  by  leading  rail- 
roads through  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
whereby  there  will  be  a  close  inspection  of 
rails  throughout  the  entire  process  of 
manufacture. 

Until  recently  the  inspection  of  rails  has 
been  confined  to  inspection  and  physical 
tests  of  the  finished  product,  combined  with 
chemical  analyses  furnished  by  the  mills. 
Under  the  new  plan  inspectors  will  be 
placed  in  the  converting  works  and  in  the 
blooming  and  rail  mills  to  observe  closely 
whatever  happens  in  connection  with  every 
heat. 

If  anything  occurs  contrary  to  the  speci- 
fications under  which  the  rails  are  being 
rolled  or  to  the  accepted  good  practice  of 
that  particular  mill  the  inspectors  at  once 
note  and  report  that  fact  through  the  in- 
spection office  and  also  notify  the  foreman 
in  charge  of  that  particular  turn  and  de- 
partment of  the  mill  so  that  he  can  at  once 
remedy  the  trouble. 

This  plan  for  increased  inspection  was 
first  worked  out  for  the  Harriman  lines 
and  has  since  been  extended  so  that  fifteen 
systems,  with  a  total  mileage  of  over 
90,000  miles,  have  already  contracted  to 
have  their  rails  inspected  in  this  manner. 
A  number  of  other  leading  roads  are  plan- 
ning to  take  the  same  step. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Sued  Under  Hours  of  Service  Law 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  federal  court 
by  the  United  States  district  attorney  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ac^ainst  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad  for  $14,500  for  alleged  viola- 
ion  of  the  hours-of-service  law.  Twenty- 
nine  violations  are  charged.  A  similar  suit 
has  been  filed  against  the  Wabash  railroad 
asking  $1,500  in  penalties  for  three  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

Eleven  suits  against  the  Erie  railroad 
charging  violations  of  the  ho«rs-of-service 
law  have  been  filed  in  the  federal  court  at 

'icinnati,  Ohio. 


Railroad  Accidents  in  the  United  SUtes 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  train 
accidents  during  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  1911,  as  shown 
in  reports  made  by  the  railroad  companies 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  the  "accident  law"  of  May  6,  1910, 
was  242,  and  of  injured  4,706.  Accidents 
of  other  kinds,  including  those  sustained 
by  employees  while  at  work,  by  passengers 
in  getting  on  or  off  cars,  by  persons  at 
highway  crossings,  by  persons  doing  busi- 
ness at  stations,  etc.,  by  trespassers,  and 
others,  bring  up  the  total  number  of  cas- 
ualties, excluding  "industrial  accidents,"  to 
22,682  (2.726  killed  and  19,956  injured.) 

The  total  number  of  collisions  and  de- 
railments in  the  quarter  now  under  review 
was  3,346  (1,426  collisions  and  1,920  de- 
railments), of  which  244  collisions  and  215 
derailments  affected  passenger  trains.  The 
damage  to  cars,  engines  and  roadway  by 
these  accidents  amo'trted  to  $2,893,948. 


The  safety  committee  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  reports  that  dan- 
gerous conditions  have  been  done  away 
with  in  more  than  a  thousand  instances — 
in  such  cases  as  too  little  clearance  for 
cars,  holes  along  the  roadway,  and  low 
bridc:es.  Of  the  153  men  injured  on  the 
road  during  the  month  of  April,  ninety- 
four  were  employees  working  in  shops, 
roundhouses,  and  other  places  not  directly 
connected  with  transportation.  The  num- 
ber of  fatalities  has  been  much  smaller  this 
year  than  last. — Raihvav  Age  Gazette. 

Railway  Mileage  Under  Block  System 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  total 
length  of  road  in  the  United  States  under 
the  block  svstem  on  January  1,  1912,  was 
76.409.7  miles:  20,334.9  miles  were  auto- 
matic and  56,074.8  miles  were  manual. 
There  was  an  increase  of  2,623.4  miles  auto- 
matic and  2,517.2  miles  manual,  a  total  in- 
crease in  miles  operated  under  the  block 
system  during  1911  of  5.140.6  miles. 


Signal  flaifs  as  rear-end  markers  have 
been  discontinued  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
the  lamps  serving  the  purpose  of  markers 
both  day  and  night. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  been  indicted  by 
the  federal  grand  jury  in  Chicago  for 
transportinpr  a  carload  of  cattle  from  Mis- 
sissippi without  inspection  during  a  period 
of  quarantine,  in  violation  of  the  federal 
law  regulating  interstate  shipments  of 
cattle. 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conducto*  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Liability  of  Carrier  for  Injury  to  Passen- 
ger by  Falling  Over  a  Dress  Suit  Case 
in  a  Car  Aisle. 

The  negligence  charged  in  the  present 
case  was  that  the  appellant  railroad  com- 
pany permitted  baggage  to  be  placed  in 
the  aisle  of  the  car  in  which  appellee  was 
a  passenger,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage- 
way, thus  making  it  dangerous  for  passen- 
gers. It  was  also  alleged  that  the  car  was 
not  sufficiently  lighted.  Appellee  boarded 
the  car  at  Johnstown  en  route  for  Pittsburg. 
He  paid  his  fare  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
rear  end  of  a  day  coach.  He  was  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  privileges  and  protec- 
tion afforded  passengers  generally,  no 
more  and  no  less.  At  a  point  west  of 
Greensburg,  he  testified,  he  had  occasion 
to  go  to  the  water  closet,  located  in  the 
front  end  of  the  car,  and  started  to  do  so. 
When  he  had  proceeded  part  way,  the  train 
entered  a  tunnel,  thus  shi\tting  out  the 
natural  light  and  leaving  the  car  dimly 
lighted  by  a  lamp  in  the  rear.  The  testi- 
mony is  conflicting  as  to  whether  one  or 
two  lamps  were  burning.  The  tunnel  is 
2,100  feet  in  length,  and  it  required  the 
train  over  half  a  minute  to  run  through 
it.  Appellee  did  not  stop  when  the  car 
was  darkened  by  the  entrance  into  the 
tunnel,  but  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the 
water  closet.  Near  the  front  of  the  car  a 
fellow  passenger  had  placed  a  dress  suit 
case  in  the  aisle  at  the  end  of  his  seat,  and 
there  was  some  testimony  indicating  that 
some  other  small  baggage  was  near  it.  As 
appellee  proceeded  on  his  way,  he  stumbled 
and  fell  over  the  baggage  in  the  aisle,  and 
received  the  injuries  for  which  he  seeks  to 
recover  damages  in  this  action.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  mishap  he  testified  that  he 
did  not  see  the  obstruction  in  the  aisle 
until  he  was  in  the  act  of  falling.  He  ac- 
counts for  his  failure  to  notice  the  bag- 
gage in  the  aisle  on  two  grounds:  First, 
that  he  did  not  know  it  was  there,  not 
having  seen  it  before  entering  the  tunnel; 


and,  second,  that  the  dimly  lighted  car 
made  it  impossible  to  see  distinctly.  He 
was  traveling  on  a  fast  express  train  which 
left  Johnstown  at  4:05  p.  m.,  and  made  no 
stop  until  it  reached  East  Liberty.  He  had 
been  aboard  the  train  a  little  more  than  an 
hour,  and  had  traveled  about  forty-eight 
miles  when  the  accident  occurred.  One 
witness  testified  that  he  saw  the  suit  case 
and  a  satchel  in  the  aisle  soon  after  leav- 
ing Johnstown,  and  that  the  employees  of 
the  railroad  company  did  not  cause  them 
to  be  removed.  He  also  testified  that  the 
conductor  and  a  porter  passed  through  the 
car  before  the  train  teached  Greensburg 
and  while  the  baggage  was  standing  in  the 
aisle.  Appellant  contends  that,  under 
these  facts  appellee  should  not  be  permitted 
to  recover  damages  in  this  action.  Several 
points  asking  for  binding  instructions  in 
favor  of  defendant  were  submitted  at  the 
trial,  and  the  refusal  to  affirm  these  points 
is  made  the  subject  of  five  assignments  of 
error. 

It  is  argued  that  the  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  show  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  appellant,  and  that  appellee  was  so 
clearly  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as 
to  require  the  court  to  so  hold  as  a  matter 
of  law.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
these  extreme  views  of  the  case.  We  agree 
with  the  learned  court  below  that  both  as 
to  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and  the 
contributory  negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
case  was  for  the  jury.  It  was  not  tried  or 
submitted  in  a  manner  clearly  defining  the 
exact  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  under 
the  law.  Under  the  facts  there  was  no 
presumption  of  negligence.  The  rule  is 
that  where  a  passenger  is  injured  by  any- 
thing done  or  left  undone  by  the  carrier, 
or  its  employees,  in  connection  with  the 
appliances  of  transportation,  or  in  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  the  business  re- 
lating to  the  same,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  carrier  to  show  that  such  injury 
did  not  result  from  its  negligence.    But,  to 
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cast  this  burden  upon  the  carrier,  it  mtist 
first  be  shown  that  the  injury  complained 
of  resulted  from  something  improper  or 
unsafe  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  in 
the  appliances  of  transportation. 

The  appliances  of  transportation  referred 
to  in  these  cases  mean  the  roadbed,  tracks, 
cars,  engines,  and  all  other  machinery  and 
equipment  furnished  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  used  in  connection  with  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  its  business.  A 
dress  suit  case  belonging  to  a  passenger  is 
not  such  an  appliance.  The  duty  of  caring 
for  such  small  baggage  primarily  rests 
upon  the  passenger  to  whom  it  belongs.  A 
situation  sometimes  arises  in  which  the 
carrier  may  also  have  a  duty  to  perform. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  provide 
reasonably  safe  means  of  ingress,  and 
egress  to  its  cars  for  passengers,  and  this 
includes  aisles  and  passageways.  In  the 
case  at  bar  it  is  not  contended  that  the 
aisle  as  constructed  was  unsafe,  or  that  it 
did  not  furnish  ample  room  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  Neither  is  it  contended  that 
anything  done  by  the  railroad  company,  or 
its  employees,  made  the  aisle  unsafe,  but 
it  is  asserted  that  it  became  unsafe  by  the 
slight  obstruction  placed  in  it  by  a  fellow 
passenger,  and  that  there  was  negligence 
in  not  sooner  removing  it.  The  negligence, 
if  any,  in  this  case  is  that  the  employees 
of  the  railroad  company  did  not  discover 
and  remove  the  baggage  which  obstructed 
the  aisle.  Did  they  see  it  and  fail  to  re- 
move it,  or  did  it  remain  there  so  long  a 
time  that  the  employees  should  have  seen 
it  if  properly  performing  their  duties? 
These  questions  were  for  the  jury  under 
the  facts  of  this  case,  and  the  trial  judge 
should  have  submitted  them  under  careful 
instructions  defining  the  duties  of  carriers 
and  its  employees.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
personal  baggage  of  a  passenger  is  in  the 
aisle  of  a  car  at  the  exact  time  of  the  ac- 
cident does  not  of  itself  raise  a  presump- 
tion of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees  of  the   railroad  company. 


While-  it  no  doubt  is  the  duty  of  the  em- 
ployees of  a  railroad  company  to  remove 
the  personal  baggage  of  passengers  from 
the  aisles  of  cars,  they  must,  in  order  to 
make  it  their  duty  to  act,  have  notice  that 
such  obstntctions  are  in  the  aisle,  or  the 
obstruction  must  have  remained  there  for 
so  long  a  time  before  the  accident  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  due  care  they  would  have 
discovered  it  before  the  accident  occurred. 
There  is  no  Pennsylvania  case  directly  in 
point,  but  the  weight  of  authority  else- 
where seems  to  be  that  the  employees  of 
the  railroad  company  n?ust  have  had  actual 
notice  of  the  baggage  being  in  the  aisle,  or 
that  it  must  have  remained  there  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  affect  them  with 
constructive  notice.  This  means  that  the 
baggage  must  have  remained  in  the  aisle 
so  long  as  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  train  if  they  had 
properly  performed  their  duties.  In  the 
case  at  bar  the  duty  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany in  this  regard  was  not  carefully  ex- 
plained to  the  jury.  The  charge  was  in- 
definite and  perhaps  misleading  on  this 
point  as  indicated  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  seventh 
assignment  of  error.  To  say  that  a  pas- 
senger "without  warning  would  have  a 
right  to  presume  that  the  passage  was  free 
from  obstruction"  might  very  properly  be 
deemed  an  instruction  that  the  presump- 
tion of  negligence  arose  against  the  rail- 
road company  when  the  passenger  placed 
his  suit  case  at  the  end  of  his  scat  in  the 
aisle.  This  is  not  the  law.  The  railroad 
company  cannot  be  charged  with  the  negli- 
gence of  a  passenger,  and  its  only  negli- 
gence in  such  a  case  is  in  allowing  the 
obstruction  to  remain  there  after  notice,  or 
after  it  should  have  had  notice  if  due  care 
had  been  exercised.  These  exact  questions 
were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
jury  as  they  should  have  been. 

Burns  vs.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  82  Atl. 
Rep.  (Pa.)  246. 
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Edited  by  Geo.  E.  CoUingwood 


Diflferences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Notice 

In  submitting  questions  to  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  requests  that  whenever  pos- 
sible the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  used  in 
their  regular  order  to  designate  stations  as 
they  follow  in  sequence,  as  the  situation  is 
much  more  easily  understood  by  our  read- 
ers than  when  station  names  are  used. 


Oakland,  Cal. 

Editor  Forum — Order  No.  1 :  "No.  1 
will  meet  No.  2  at  G.  No.  1  pull  by  and 
back  in."  Order  No.  2:  "No.  1  will  meet 
No.  2  at  H  instead  of  G.  No.  2  pull  by 
and  back  in."  No.  1  is  superior  by  direc- 
tion. Does  the  change  of  meeting  point 
affect  the  back-in  part  of  the  order?  Have 
not  both  of  these  trains  a  right  to  the  main 
track  at  H  under  the  two  orders? 

Div.  567. 

Answer— Rule  220  states  that  train 
orders  once  in  effect  continue  so  until  ful- 
filled, superseded  or  annulled  and  that  any 
part  of  an  order  specifying  a  particular 
movement  may  be  either  superseded  or  an- 
nulled. Order  No.  2  is  improper  in  that  it 
fails  to  supersede  that  portion  of  Order 
No.  1  directing  train  No.  1  to  pull  by  and 
back  in  at  the  meeting  point.  See  answer 
to  "Div.  4G2"  in  this  issue. 


Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

Editor  Forum — Referring  to  the  time- 
table rult,  *Svhen  a  schedule  of  the  pre- 
ceding titiw^ble  corresponds  in  number, 
class,  day  of  leaving,  etc.,"  what  does  "day 
of  leaving"  mean?  Is  there  any  way  this 
can  be  translated  to  mean  "daily"  or  "daily 
except  Sunday"?  W.  G.  F. 

Answer — "Day  of  leaving"  as  mentioned 
in  Rule  4  refers  to  the  date  of  the  train  or 
schedule  and  docs  not  in  any  way  refer  to 
the  heading  of  a  schedule  which,  states  on 
what   days   a    schedule    ^lall    be,    in   eflffct 


For  example,  No.  2,  due  out  of  A  May  25, 
is  a  train  of  May  25,  and  should  a  change 
of  time-tables  take  place,  while  it  was  on 
the  road,  and  no  change  in  that  schedule, 
train  No.  2  of  May  25  could  assume  the 
new  schedule  due  out  of  A  on  May  25,  be- 
cause it  would  correspond  as  to  day  of 
leaving.  That  is  to  say  that  No.  2  could 
only  assume  a  schedule  of  May  25.  •  Sched- 
ules date  from  their  initial  stations  on  each 
division. 


Antigo,  Wis. 

Editor  Forum — Referring  to  your  reply 
to  "Div.  395"  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  April 
Conductor:  As  I  see  it.  Order  No.  12 
was  issued  with  the  understanding  that  the 
trains  would  meet  at  A,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  order  meant  that  No.  2  would 
take  siding  at  A.  When  Order  No.  15  was 
issued,  as  there  was  no  mention  as  to  which 
train  would  take  siding  at  B,  the  inferior 
train  would  have  to  take  siding.  Also  rea- 
soning that  Order  No.  12  meant  that  No. 
2  would  take  siding  at  A,  then  No.  2  could 
not  fulfill  the  order  by  taking  siding  at  B. 
Will  you  advise  regarding  the  soundness 
of  my  contention?  Div.  462. 

Answer — The  strength  of  a  chain  is  only 
that  of  its  weakest  link.  You  have  as- 
sumed that  No.  2  was  directed  to  take  sid- 
ing at  A,  and  if  that  was  the  case  your 
contention  would  be  sound ;  but  No.  2  was 
only  directed  to  take  siding.  That  is  to 
say,  tlie  take  siding  applies  only  between 
the  trains.  It  certainly  applied  to  A  just 
as  long  as  the  meet  at  A  remained  in  ef- 
fect, not  because  it  was  A,  but  because  it 
was  the  meeting  point.  After  Order  No. 
15  was  issued  the  take  siding  applied  at  B 
because  the  trains  were  to  meet  there  and 
because  the  provision  that  No.  2  would 
take  siding,  which  was  embodied  in  Order 
No.   12,  had  not  been  superseded,  fulfilled 
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or  annulled,  and  while  a  provision  remains 
in  force  it  must  be  respected. 

To  fully  understand  the  question  it  must 
be  remembered  that  time-tables  are  fre- 
quently constructed  with  foot-notes  direct- 
ing No.  2  to  take  siding  for  No.  1.  Such 
foot-note  applies  at  the  meeting  point  in 
every  case.  The  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
vision makes  it  necessary  to  apply  it  be- 
tween the  trains  unless  it  is  specially  lim- 
ited by  the  terms  of  the  foot-note  (or 
order,  in  case  the  provision  is  in  a  train 
order)  because  it  is  a  provision  relating  to 
trains  and  their  conduct  toward  each  other 
without  limiting  such  action  to  a  specific 
station.  Train  orders  are  issued  everyday 
directing  two  trains  to  meet  at  a  certain 
station,  and  later,  when  it  is  found  that 
the  superior  train  can  take  siding  to  ad- 
vantage, a  subsequent  order  is  issued,  "No. 
2  take  siding  for  No.  1."  But  should  an 
order  or  a  foot-note  specially  state  that 
"No.  2  will  take  siding  at  A  for  No.  1," 
then  such  provision  would  apply  to  A  only, 
but  when  not  so  restricted  it  must  apply 
between  the  trains. 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Editor  Forum — Train  No.  8,  a  first  class 
train,  became  disabled  at  a  blind  siding  and 
was  passed  by  Extra  542,  it  being  necessary 
to  exchange  schedules  and  orders  because 
of  opposing  trains.     In  such  a  case  should 


the  extra  keep  up  its  white  signals  on  its 
way  to  the  first  open  telegraph  station,  and 
how  will  No.  8  proceed?  C.  &  C. 

Answer— After  Extra  542  has  passed 
train  No.  8  and  assumed  its  schedule  it  has 
no  authority  to  display  white  signals  and 
it  must  take  them  down  and  proceed  as 
No.  8  to  the  first  open  telegraph  station, 
where  it  must  report  to  the  train  dispatcher 
for  instructions.  When  No.  8's  train  is  ready 
to  proceed  it  must  proceed  as  Extra  542,  dis- 
playing white  signals  until  it  reaches  the 
first  open  telegraph  office,  where  it  will  re- 
ceive proper  orders  for  movement  from 
that  point. 


Springfield,  O. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  2 :  "Eng.  106 
run  extra  A  to  Z,  hold  main  track  and 
meet  Extra  70  north  at  B,  meet  1st  No.  54 
at  C  and  has  right  over  2nd  No.  54  to  D." 
Has  Extra  106  right  to  hold  main  track  at 
C  for  1st  No.  54?  Div.  329. 

Answer— Extra  106  was  not  directed  to 
hold  main  track  at  any  particular  point  and 
such  provision  must  be  understood  to  ap- 
ply at  all  meeting  points  named  in  the 
order.  Had  the  order  read,  "hold  main 
track  at  B  and  meet  Extra  70  north  at  B,*' 
then  the  provision  would  have  been  limited 
to  B  only. 


STANDARD  TRAIN  RULE  EXAMINATION,  Eighth  Edition, 
(formerly  Questions  and  Answers),  by  G.  E.  Collingwood,  is  a 
book  of  clear  and  definite  train  rule  knowledge.  It  contains  all 
American  Railway  Association  Rulings,  also  all  questions  used  in 
examinations,  together  with  their  correct  answers.  It  is 
up-to-date  and  contains  authoritative  rulings. 

It  makes  examinations  easy. 

$1.50  postpaid. 

Q.  E.  COLLINGWOOD,  Publisher,      ....    Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Official  Changes 


C.  R.  Rice  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  111. 

G.  L.  R.  French  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Rutland  Rail- 
road, with  office  at  Rutland,  Vt. 

C.  H.  Holmes  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  O. 

R.  O.  Roy  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Crossett,  Monticello  & 
Northern,  with  office  at  Crossett,  Ark. 

D.  Sallee  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  & 
Gulf,  with  office  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

W.  E.  Williams  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  W.  Rieck  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  San  Antonio, 
Uvalde  &  Gulf,  with  office  at  Crystal  City, 
Tex. 

W.  G.  Brobeck  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Big  Sandy  district  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Ash- 
land, Ky. 

W.  R.  Beauprie  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Gainesville  Midland, 
with  office  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  succeeding 
W.  B.  Denham. 

R.  R.  Hayes  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Western 
Ohio,  with  office  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding E.  C.  Riddle. 

WilHam  Tansley  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Havelock 
division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  of- 
fice at  Toronto,  Ont 

A.  F.  Church,  superintendent  of  the  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  superintendent,  with  of- 
fice at  Laurel,  Miss. 

M.  L.  Phelps  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Colorado  Midland,  with 
office  at  Colorado  City,  Colo.,  succeeding 
F.  B.  Miller,  resigned. 

George  F.  Dickson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  & 
Florida,  with  office  at  Douglas,  Ga.,  suc- 
ceeding R.  S.  Thompson. 

J.  P.  Kavanagh^  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  terminals  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohia 


H.  S.  Smith  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Seymour, 
Ind.,  succeeding  J.  F.  Cook,  resigned 

W.  H.  Coppage  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern division  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  & 
Navigation,  with  office  at  Shreveport,  iJa. 

D.  L.  Sommerville  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Adirondack  division 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
with  office  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Eber. 

H.  B.  Voorhees  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

J.  G.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Saskatchewan  divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Moose  Jaw,"  Sask.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Scully, 
transferred. 

D.  E.  McGee  has  been  appointed  acting 
trainmaster  of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point 
and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  with 
office  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  succeeding  A. 
Moritz,  resigned. 

E.  D.  Bonner  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with 
office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeeding  R.  H. 
L'Hommedieu,  assigned  to  other  duties  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

J.  H.  Eraser  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Maine 
Central,  the  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley 
Lakes,  and  the  Portland  Terminal  Com- 
pany, with  office  at  Portland,  Me. 

J.  H.  Burke  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Railway 
(Costa  Rica),  with  office  at  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  H.  C.  Owen  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  with  office  at 
Limon,  Costa  Rica,  succeedinjr  J.  H.  Burke, 
promoted. 

T.  F.  Durkin  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Green  River  division  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at 
Green  River,  Utah,  and  J.  Daly  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Salt  Lake 
division,  with  office  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

F.  W.  Peters  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  succeeding 
James  Obome,  deceased,  and  A.  E. 
Stevens  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent. 
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H.  McEwen  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway,  with   office   at   Charlottetown,   P. 

E.  I.,  succeeding  G.  A.  Sharp,  retired. 

J.  W.  Callahan,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Indiana-Harbor  Belt  at  Gibson,  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Tunnel  Company,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  III.  J.  W.  Smith  succeeds  Mr. 
Callahan. 

M.  J.  Foley  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Kirby,  Wyo., 
with  jurisdiction  of  the  line  between  Bill- 
ings, Mont.,  and  Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  and 
between  Frannie,  Wyo.,  and  Cody,  extend- 
ing south  to  Thermopolis. 

J.  A.  Tussey  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  At- 
lantic, with  office  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  suc- 
ceeding R.  L.  Barrett,  resigned;  I.  W. 
Rouzer  has  been  appointed  terminal  train- 
master, with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
succeeding  J.  A.  Tussey,  promoted. 

F.  H.  Flynn  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  with  office  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  succeeding  L.  S.  Bean,  resigned.    J. 

F.  Piper  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Terminal  division,  with  office  at 
Boston,  succeeding  G.  L.  R.  French, 
resigned. 

E.  J.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  Hud- 
son division  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  with  office  at  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eastern  district,  with  office 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Fripp, 
promoted.  C.  Christie  succeec^^  Mr. 
Wright,  with  office  at  New  York  City. 

W.  H.  Strachan  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Dakota  division  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  with  office  at  James- 
town, N.  D.,  succeeding  F.  L.  Birdsall,  who 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  division,  with  office  at 
Missoula,  Mont.,  succeeding  A.  M.  Burt, 
transferred  to  Spokane,  Wash.  T.  B. 
Quinn  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Lake  Superior  division,  with  office  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  succeeding  L.  F.  Newton, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 


M.  Nolan  has  been  appointed  passenger 
trainmaster  of  the  Erie,  with  office  at  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  succeeding  J.  M.  Hoffman, 
deceased.  Thomas  O'Donnell  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
succeeding  M.  Nolan,  promoted.  H.  R. 
Cole  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at 
Jersey  City,  succeeding  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
transferred. 

F.  J.  Easley,  general  superintendent  of 
the  First  district  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  First  dis- 
trict, with  office  at  Des  Moines.  J.  B. 
Smalley,  general  superintendent  of  the  Sec- 
ond district,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of  that 
district,  with  office  at  Topeka,  and  T.  H. 
Beacom,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Third  district,  at  El  Reno.  Okla.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Third  district,  and  the  office  of  general 
superintendent  has  been  abolished,  effective 
May  15. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  operat- 
ing department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  have  become  effective.  J.  T.  Old- 
hausen,  former  superintendent  at  Balti- 
more, has  been  transferred  to  Philadelphia, 
succeeding  J.  B.  Carothers,  resigned.  O. 
H.  Hobbs,  superintendent  at  Cumberland, 
succeeds  Mr.  Oldhausen  as  superintendent 
at  Baltimore.  J.  W.  Kelly,  jr.,  former  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Cumberland 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Keyser,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent 
at  Cumberland.  J.  D.  Brooks  succeeds 
Mr.  Kelly  as  assistant  superintendent  at 
Keyser. 

J.  F.  Porterficld  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central's 
lines  south  of  the  Ohio  fiver,  with  office 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  A.  E. 
Clift,  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  with  of- 
fice at  Chicago,  who  succeeds  R.  W.  Bax- 
ter, resigned.  J.  J.  Gavin  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
division,  with  office  at  Carbondale,  III., 
succeeding  Mr.  Porterfield,  promoted.  J. 
J.  Pellcy  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Tennessee  division,  with  office  at 
Fulton,  Ky.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Gavin, 
transferred. 
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Editorial 

Consistent  Economy 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Railway  Record 
(Chicago)  contained  an  editorial  bear- 
ing a  somewhat  peevish  criticism  of  an 
editorial  regarding  economy  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Conductor,  and  at- 
tempts to  mislead  his  readers  and  ac- 
cuses the  Conductor  of  ridiculing  the 
efforts  of  the  railroads  to  enlist  their 
employees  in  the  practice  of  economy 
in  little  things. 

The  Record,  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
our  statement  of  actual  conditions 
existing  during  last  winter  on  a  num- 
ber of  lines  of  road,  undertook  to  read 
into  our  article  something  that  was  not 
there,  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  ridi- 
cule the  railroads  for  their  attempted 
economy  in  small  matters.  The  men- 
tion of  the  small  economies  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
practice  thereof  by  the  rank  and  file 
would  amount  to  but  little  if  heavy 
wastage  of  large  sums  of  money  was 
spent  in  moving  traffic  with  motive 
power  that  had  been  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  extent  that  the  safety 
of  employees  was  a  matter  of  serious 
concern — we  might  also  have  truth- 
fully added  the  serious  inconvenience 
of  patrons  of  the  railroads,  to  which 
many  a  passenger  and  shipper  could 
consistently  bear  witness — ;  in  other 
words,  the  practice  of  economy  in  small 
matters  would  be  the  acme  of  folly  if 
unaccompanied  by  consistent  economy 
in  the  larger  affairs.  We  dealt  with  a 
condition  that  existed  during  the  last 
winter  season,  a  condition  that  has  also 
existed  in  a  slightly  modified  degree 
in  winter  seasons  in  former  years  when 
the  contention  for  an  increase  in 
freight  rates — about  which  the  Record 
has  something  to  say — was  not  so  much 
in  question  as  at  the  present  time. 

We  believe  in  the  small  economies, 
whether  in  private  practice  or  in  the 
handling  of  large  propositions;  we  be- 
lieve also  that  it  is  false  economy  to 
spend  two  dollars  in  a  frantic  endeavor 


to  save  one  dollar — and  this  applies  to 
the  humble  employee  and  to  the  own- 
ers and  managements  of  railroads 
equally — ;  we  likewise  believe  that  it 
is  false  economy  to  permit  motive 
power  to  deteriorate  to  the  extent  that 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  poor  engines 
must  be  used  to  do  the  work  one  en- 
gine in  proper  condition  could  do. 
And  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  railroads  practicing  such  ques- 
tionable methods  of  economy  will  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
they  need  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
quite  so  much  as  they  need  to  change 
some  methods  in  their  handling  of 
traffic. 

We  are  not  so  entirely  "ignorant  of 
the  results  of  universal  human  experi- 
ence^' in  matters  of  economy  as  the 
Record  seems  to  believe;  we  have  had 
to  apply  it  severely  in  private  practice, 
and  we  know  something  about  its  ap- 
plication in  railroad  operation ;  we  have 
been  employed  by  railroads  that  prac- 
ticed economy  advantageously  and  we 
have  been  employed  by  railroads  that 
did  not — on  the  one  hand  operating  by 
theory,  on  the  other  hand  applying 
good  judgment  to  existing  condi- 
tions— ,  and  we  had  opportunity  for 
actual  observation  first  hand. 

We  a^ee  with  the  Record  that  rail- 
road officials  and  men  in  train  and  en- 
gine service  are  employees  and  that 
they  receive  compensation  for  their 
services  from  the  same  source;  but 
after  that  the  classification  ceases,  and 
properly  so.  The  lines  of  demarcation 
are  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  posi- 
tion is  elevated,  and  no  sensible  person 
should  make  serious  objection  thereto. 
The  lines  will  not  be  obliterated  in  our 
day ;  but  even  so,  good  team  work  can 
prevail  just  the  same  as  though  all 
were  working  on  the  same  level,  and 
much  depends  on  the  captain  of  the 
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The  Record's  writer  avoids  the 
safety-to-employees  question  in  his  edi- 
torial, 80  we  assume  that  his  actual 
railroad  experience  is  theoretical  rather 
than  practical. 


Something  might  be  said  about  the 
failure  of  the  railroads  to  suflSciently 
support  their  contention  for  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates,  but  that  is  an- 
other story. 


Decision  Under  the  Hours-of- Service  Act 


The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  New  Mexico,  in  a  suit 
by  the  United  States  against  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande,  under  Section  2  of 
the  hours-of-service  act  of  March  4, 
1907,  has  rendered  a  decision  which  in 
substance  is  as  follows: 

"1.  The  expression  'on  duty,^  as 
used  in  the  hours-of-service  law,  other- 
wise known  as  the  sixteen-hour  law,  of 
March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.,  pp.  1415, 
1416),  means  'to  be  actually  engaged 
in  work  or  to  be  charged  with  present 
responsibility  for  such  should  the  oc- 
casion arise.' 

"2.  Where  members  of  a  train  crew, 
conforming  to  a  rule  of  the  railroad 
company,  report  for  duty  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  starting  time,  during 
which  time  they  are  engaged  in  work 
preliminary  to  the  trip,  they  are,  dur- 
ing such  fifteen  minutes,  'on  duty' 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  2  of  the 
hours-of-service     law     (34     Stat.,     p. 


1416),  and  this  notwithstanding  their 
pay  begins  only  upon  the  starting  time. 

"3.  Wliere  a  train  is  held  upon  a 
siding  at  a  station  for  forty-five  min- 
utes to  allow  another  train  to  pass,  the 
exact  time  of  arrival  of  the  latter  train 
being  uncertain,  and  the  duty  existing 
upon  the  crew  of  the  former  train  to 
resume  the  journey  immediately  upon 
such  arrival,  such  crew  is  'on  duty'  dur- 
ing the  period  of  waiting  within  the 
meaning  of  the  hours-of-service  act, 
and  such  interval  in  the  operation  of 
the  train  does  not  constitute  a  break 
in  'the  sixteen  consecutive  hours'  neces- 
sary to  a  violation  of  said  act. 

"4.  The  principle  last  stated  is  not 
interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  during 
such  period  of  waiting  the  switch  was 
locked,  the  headliglit  of  the  waiting 
train  was  extinguished,  its  conductor 
was  reading,  its  brakemen  were  asleep." 

Tlie  full  text  of  this  decision  will  be 
printed  in  the  July  issue. 


Loss  of  "Titanic"  an  Object  Lesson 


The  investigation  by  the  United 
States  senate  committee,  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  sinking  of  the 
steamship  Titanic  on  the  night  of  April 
14  last,  has  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  at  large  the  fact  that  on  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  on  the  land,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  many  appliances  that 
have  been  provided  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  lives  and  property,  the  human- 
equation  factor  will  always  have  promi- 
nence in  the  highest  degree.  Here  was 
a  case  of  a  monster  steamship  on  its 


first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
carrying  a  large  number  of  passengers, 
many  of  whom  were  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  in  scientific,  financial  and 
amuFement  circles,  and  in  charge  of  a 
captain  selected  presumably  for  his 
long  experience  and  skill  as  a  success- 
ful navigator. 

While  the  evidence  given  before  the 
investigating  committee  is  conclusive 
that  the  Titanic  was  not  equipped  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  life-saving  ap- 
pliances, search-lights,  etc.,  and  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crew 
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were  experienced  seamen,  the  one  most 
glaring  fact  was  developed  that  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  fearful  disaster  was 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  captain  of 
the  steamship  in  his  failure  to  "sacri- 
fice speed  for  safety/^  Regardless  of 
the  large  number  of  precious  lives  and 
immensely  valuable  property  com- 
mitted to  his  care  and  judgment,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  his  ship  was 
moving  through  a  dangerous,  broken 
field  of  ice  and  that  "wireless'^  mes- 
sages received  from  other  ships  had 
given  warning  of  icebergs  in  his  course, 
the  captain — the  one  officer  whom  in- 
ternational navigation  rules  and  cus- 
tom has  made  supreme  in  authority — 
failed  to  order  "slow  speed^'  and  to 
order  extra  lookouts  on  duty.  Paving 
the  penalty  for  his  error,  he  went  down 
with  his  ship  and  cannot  make  answer 
to  the  query — Why?  He  is  amenable 
now  only  to  his  Maker  in  the  last  great 
day. 

This  greatest  disaster  of  our  time. 


and  perhaps  of  all  time,  with  all  its 
heavy  burden  of  woe  and  loss  of  life 
and  property,  bears  from  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic  to  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  active  movements  of 
railroad  trains  an  object  lesson,  espe- 
cially to  those  holding  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, that  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  a  lesson  that  conductors 
and  engineers  should  heed  in  the  very 
fullest  degree,  and  to  remember  always 
that  being  in  full  charge  of,  and  re- 
sponsibility for,  train  movements  is  a 
man's  job ;  that  much  is  justly  expected 
by  the  public,  that  much  is  justly  re- 
quired by  employers;  that  undivided 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  work 
in  hand,  and  that  cool,  accurate  judg- 
ment must  be  at  all  times  displayed ; 
that  it  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  all 
around  to  write  an  explanation  of  de- 
lays than  of  accident  and  personal-in- 
jury reports,  and  that  SAFETY 
COMES  FIRST,  LAST,  AND  ALL 
THE  TIME. 


Decision  Under  the  Safety- Appliance  Act 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  has  rendered  a 
decision  under  the  federal  safety-ap- 
pliance act  in  a  case  brought  before  it 
on  appeal  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  substance  of 
the  decision  is  as  follows: 

"(a)  That  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  lowering  of  a  drawbar  was  caused 
by  the  sagging  of  the  drawbar  from  the 
frame  or  the  sagging  of  the  entire 
frame,  and  the  statute  is  violated  when 
the  low  drawbar  resulted  from  the 
breaking  of  a  king-pin  whereby  the 
frame  to  which  the  drawbar  remained 
securely  attached  was  lowered ; 

"(b)  That  the  provision  of  the 
Safety  Appliance  law  for  the  en- 
gineer's control  of  the  train  by  means 
of  air  brakes  is  not  limited  to  ^road 
trains' ;  • 

"(c)     That  congress  in  requiring  a 


train  to  be  'so  equipped  with  power  or 
train  brakes  that  the  engineer  on  the 
locomotive  drawing  such  train  can  con- 
trol the  speed  without  requiring  brake- 
men  to  use  the  common  hand  brake  for 
that  purpose'  employed  the  word 
'brakemen'  generically  as  including  any 
and  all  men  whose  duties  in  connection 
with  the  train  oblige  them  to  use  the 
common  hand  brake  in  the  absence  of 
air  brakes; 

"(d)  That  congress  intended  that 
the  engineer  should  be  able  *to  control 
the  speed'  and  bring  quickly  to  a  stand- 
still a  train  moving  slowly  through  a 
congested  region  of  draw  bridges  and 
railroad  crossings,  as  well  as  a  train 
moving  rapidly  on  a  single  clear  track 
in  the  country." 

The  full  text  of  this  decision  will  ap- 
pear in  the  July  issue. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, in  biennial  session  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  voted  that  hereafter  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  held  only  once  in  three  years, 
instead  of  biennially,  as  their  custom  has 
been  for  years  past.  The  convention  has 
also  given  the  formal  endorsement  of  the 
organization  to  the  injunction  limitation 
bill,  to  the  immigration  restriction  bill,  and 
to  the  workmen's  compensation  bill  now 
pending  in  congress. 

601— SIOUX    LOOKOUT.    Graham,    Ont. 

2d  Sun.,  10  a.  m.,  Assembly  hall. 

H.  L.  Cameron   C 

/.  A,  Hood  S 

Organized  May  4  by  Brother  W.  G, 
Chester,  acting  as  deputy  president. 


606— DOUGLAS,  Douglas,  Ga. 

1st  Sun.,  8 :30  a.  m.,  3d  Sun.,  3  p.  m..  Ma- 
sonic hall. 

W.  B.  Lee  C 

L.  E.  Parrish,  Box  663 S 

Organized   April   28   by    Brother   G.   B. 
Sondley,  acting  as  deputy  president. 

607— RAINY  LAKE,  Virginia,  Minn. 

1st  &  3d  Sun. 

J.  A.  Clayton,  228  Locust C 

/.  A.  Barrager,  327  Cedar S 

Organized  May  19  by  Brother  J.  D.  Con- 
dit,  acting  as  deputy  president. 


Division  39,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  will  only  hold 
meeting  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  July. 
August  and  September. 

Division  317,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will 
dispense  with  the  second  meeting  Sunday 
during  June,  July,  August  and  September. 

Wanted  —  Knowledge  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  W.  J.  Reed,  last  heard 
from  in  employ  of  Colorado  &  Southern 
out  of  Trinidad,  Colo.  Send  information 
to  H.  F.  Reed,  Galva,  111. 


Lost — Between  Amory,  Miss.,  and  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  a  card  case  containing  Division 
card  and  some  papers,  the  property  of 
Brother  J.  W.  Holbrook,  2100  Eighth  ave- 
nue, Birmingham,  Ala.  If  found,  kindly 
forward  to  above  address. 


Wanted  —  Knowledge  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  Charles  Boyd  Howard,  last 
heard  of  as  residing  at  Newton,  Kan.  Any 
information  about  him  or  his  whereabouts 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Annie  A.  Howard,  residing  at  Valley 
Stream,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


The  following  Division  cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand 
Secretary : 


CARD. 


WRITTEN    FOR 


250 C  L.  Sine  1 

17195 H.  L.  Chick  16 

2106 Geo.  W.  Bobington 40 

16332 A.  G.  Eddy  91 

7892 J.  C  Regan Ill 

1280 S.  C.  Seal 180 

931 R.  H.  Hubert 196 

5412 Wm.  Dial   285 

21214 R.  A.  McClain 316 

311 J.  J.  Campbell 321 

316 E.  H.  Meyers 321 

20999 W.  A.  Hill  334 

16948 Hugh  Welty  342 

1706 J.  V.  Bain   395 

16964 M.  F.  O'Connor 474 

20020 R.  A.  House 480 

14180 W.  S.  Hufstedler 507 

16744 W,  O.  Bradley   546 

14117 J.  W.  Holbrook 566 


Favorable  to  Industrial  Commission 

The  Hughes-Borah  bill  to  create  a  com- 
mission on  industrial  relations  has  been 
favorably  reported  to  the  house  by  the 
house  committee  on  labor.  This  measure 
was  recently  advocated  in  a  special  mes- 
sage by  President  Taft.  The  bill  provides 
that  a  commission  of  nine  members  named 
by  the  President  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
relations  between  employees  and  employ- 
ers; the  cause  of  industrial  unrest;  the 
general  condition  of  labor;  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  discover  the  underlying  cause  of 
industrial  dissatisfaction  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  commission  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  its  findings  to  congress,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  deemed  pertinent  to  the  questions  under 
consideration. 


Railway  Business  for  February 

Returns  of  the  railways  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  month 
of  February,  1912,  which  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  bureau  of  railway  economics, 
show  increases  both  in  receipts  and  ex- 
penses as  compared  with  February,  1911. 

The  returns,  which  cover  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the 
country,  average  as  follows  per  mile  of 
line  for  the  month :  Total  operating  reve- 
nues per  mile  of  line  averaged  $966,  as 
compared  with  $801  in  Februarv,  1911,  the 
increase  resulting  almost  entirely  from 
freiijht  traffic,  passenger  revenue  having 
sliehtly  decreased.  Operating  expenses  per 
mile   of  line  averaged  $712,  as  compared 
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with  $668  in  February,  1911;  net  operating 
revenue  $254,  as  compared  with  $223  in 
February,  1911.  Taxes  amounted  to  $44 
per  mile  of  line,  an  increase  of  ten  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent  over  February  of  the 
previous  year. 

As  February  contained  twenty-nine  days 
in  1912  and  twenty-eight  days  m  1911,  the 
returns  for  this  month  of  the  current  year, 
other  things  equal,  would  be  one  twenty- 
eighth,  or  nearly  four  per  cent,  greater 
than  for  February,  1911.  A  comparison 
that  eliminates  the  effect  of  the  extra  day 
is  of  the  returns  per  mile  of  line  for  each 
day.  The  net  operating  revenue  thus  aver- 
aged $8.76  per  mile  of  line  per  day  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1912.  $7.05  in  1911,  and  approxi- 
mately $9.20  in  1910. 

Therefore  $8.76  is  the  average  amount 
that  accrued  to  each  mile  of  line  for  each 
day  of  February  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
rentals,  interest  on  bonds,  appropriations 
for  betterments,  and  dividends;  and  this 
on  a  net  average  capitalization  stated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  volume  of  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year 
1910  to  be  $62,657  per  mile  of  line.  The 
total  net  capitalization  of  all  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Stntes  as  shown  by 
that  report  is  $14,338,575,940. 


We  feel  sure  that  the  Conductor  read- 
ers will  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
startling  offer  the  Burlington  Watch  Com- 
pany is  making  on  another  pap:e  of  this  is- 
sue. They  fully  guarantee  their  watches 
and  cases  to  give  satisfaction.  They  make 
attractive  terms  to  responsible  buyiers.  We 
suggest  that  you  read  their  advertisement 
through  and  send  for  their  book  which  will 
be  sent  you  free.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  will  be  found  very  instructive.  A 
coupon  is  furnished  in  the  advertisement 
for  your  use  in  writing  for  the  book  and 
so  very  little  effort  is  required  upon  your 
part  to  secure  it.  If  you  do  this  now  you 
will  not  forget  it 


Americans  Do  Not  Play  Enough 

The  thinking  world  today  is  agreed  that 
it  is  better  to  play  yourself  than  it  is  to 
watch  other  people  play.  When  we  make 
of  a  game  a  spectacle,  it  becomes  a  kind 
of  out-of-doors  theatrical.  It  is  amuse- 
ment for  the  spectators  and  work  for  the 
participants  and  is  not  properly  play  for 
either.  It  may  be*  a  very  pleasant  sort  of 
work,  just  as  any  dramatic  performance 
may  be.  It  may  be  well  worth  while  for 
both  the  spectators  and  participants  in  the 
same  way.  But  play  is  an  activity  that  is 
carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  joy  of 
playinfiT,  and  a  game  that  is  fought  out  for 
the  glory  of  the  school  or  the  fame  or 
popubrity  of  the  player  is  no  less  "profes- 
sional" because  it  is  paid  for  in  higher 
values  than  money.    It  is  all  right  to  go  to 


tbe  theater,  and  professional  baseball, 
whether  in  the  American  League  or  the 
American  college,  serves  a  real  purpose; 
but  it  must  be  evident  that  it  has  not  the 
power  to  renew  and  recreate  the  body, 
mind,  and  emotions  that  active  play  has. 
We  as  a  people  do  not  play  enough.  We 
loaf  too  much,  and  work  too  much,  but  of 
real  play  of  the  energy-nroducing  kind 
there  is  a  dearth.  We  get  dyspeptic  and 
anemic  and  nervous  from  lack  of  exercise 
and  despondent  from  brooding  over  things 
that  we  ought  to  throw  off  in  recurring 
periods  of  joyous  play.  When  we  have  a 
holiday  many  of  us  find  our  way  to  the 
saloon  or  some  worse  place,  because  we  do 
rot  know  what  to  do  with  our  leisure. — 
From  "New  Games  for  the  People,"  by 
Henry  S.  Curtis,  in  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews  for  May. 

He  Tooted  "Two-to-Two"  Too 

The  old  lady  from  the  country  went  to 
the  ticket  office  to  inquire  how  often  the 
trains  left  for  Philadelphia. 

"From  two-two  to  two-to-two,"  replied 
the  ticket  agent. 

"Well,  I  declare'"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  "and  be  you  the  whistle?" 


A  Splendid  Record 

The  bureau  of  labor,  in  a  bulletin  just  is- 
sued, in  speaking  of  conciliation,  arbitra- 
tion and  sanitation  in  the  cloak,  suit  and 
coat  industry  in  New  York,  says  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  December  11,  1911,  the 
machinery  for  settling  disputes,  consisting 
.of  a  board  of  grievances  and  board  of  ar- 
bitration, has  been  successful  in  the  settle- 
ment of  1,415  grievances,  of  which  1,283 
were  brought  before  it  by  the  unions  and 
135  by  the  manufacturers.  Of  these,  405 
were  dropped  or  withdrawn  at  an  early 
stage,  411  were  conciliated,  270  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  unions  and  209  against 
them,  with  79  still  unsettled  and  the  dis- 
position of  440  left  uncertain.  In  1,105 
cases  the  disagreements  were  settled  by  the 
deputy  clerks  without  even  going  before  the 
board  of  grievances,  and  only  five  were  re- 
ferred to  the  board  of  arbitration ;  325  of 
the  grievances  were  connected  with  the 
wage  scale,  239  were  caused  by  the  alleged 
discrimination  of  distribution  of  work,  and 
216  were  complaints  of  discharge  without 
cause.  Only  fortv  deaU  with  hours  of 
labor  and  overtime. 


Raymond  Robbins  Tells  of  Benefits  of 
Labor  Organizations 

Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  if  you 
give  leisure  and  better  wages  to  some  men 
they  will  spend  them  in  saloons  and  in  loaf- 
ing around?  Raymond  Robbins,  who 
worked  when  nineteen  years  old  in  the  Old 
South  twelve  hours  a  day  for  $1  a  day  in 
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an  unorganized  mine,  in  the  Survey  gives 
a  neat  answer  to  this  specious  plea  when 
he  says :  "And  if  you  give  more  dividends 
to  some  men  their  sons  will  buy  auto- 
mobiles and  give  them  to  chorus  girls.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  judge  either  class  by  the 
vicious  members  of  that  class.  In  other 
words,  honor  and  truth  and  well-meaning 
are  not  special  privileges  of  the  group." 

He  tells  how  he  found  in  one  of  the 
drifts  a  place  where  the  shoring  was  weak. 
He  said  to  his  foreman,  "I  think  that  is 
dangerous,"  and  was  told,  "If  you  don't 
want  to  work  you  can  get  out."  "Then  a 
man  came  into  Ijiat  mine,"  he  says,  "to 
talk  about  organized  labor.  I  was  inter- 
ested. I  started  in  to  organize  that  mine. 
Finally  the  boss  said  to  me  that  I  had  bet- 
ter get  out  of  there,  and  I  got.  I  went  on 
a  brake  beam  to  Colorado  and  got  a  job 
in  a  union  mine.  I  worked  eight  hours  a 
day.  got  $4  a  day  and  worked  only  six  days 
in  the  week. 

"Life  changed  for  me.  I  had  leisure.  I 
had  opportunity.  I  began  to  study  at  night. 
I  bought  books.  Then  the  whole  world 
changed  for  me  because  of  the  change  in 
my  industrial  conditions.  Now,  why?  Just 
because  I  had  a  little  piece  of  pasteboard 
in  my  pocket  that  said  I  was  a  member  of 
the  miners*  union.  Now  when  I  found  a 
bit  of  weak  shoring  in  a  mine  I  went  to  my 
mine  steward  and  told  him.  He  went  to 
the  superintendent,  and  the  superintendent 
took  us  away  from  the  drift  until  it  was 
fixed." — The  Western  Laborer. 


A  Mountain  Schedule 

It  was  in  the  Intervale  of  the  White 
Mountains.  "What  is  the  train  schedule. 
Uncle  Hi,"  asked  a  tourist  of  the  facto- 
tum of  the  small  summer  hotel,  "between 
here  and  Portland?" 

"Hit's  this-a-way,"  was  the  drawling  an- 
swer.    "Take  the  stage,    and    it    hits  the 
train..  Take  the  train,  and  it  hits  the  boat. 
.And  hit  starts  at  quarter  arter,  harf  arter, 
quarter  to,  and  Sit**— Forward. 


Following  Directions 

"Mike,  Mike!"  called  Mike  Delaney*s 
wife,  Bridget,  when  he  came  home  one 
evening,  "Run  over  to  the  Macks'  and  see 
what's  the  matter  with  Pat.  He's  been 
running  up  and  down  the  yard  since  break- 
fast, these  two  days;  and  the  weather's 
bad  for  shirt  sleeves.  I'm  thinking  he's 
either  lost  his  mind  or  training  for  a 
policeman." 

"Whist,  woman!"  said  Mike.  "Let  him 
be.  He's  got  a  wife  of  his  own  to  worry 
him." 

The  next  evening  she  met  Mike  at  the 
door. 

"Sure,"  said  she,  "his  brain's  gone  en- 
tirely, or  it  must  be  dancin'  lessons  he's 


after  takin',  for  he's  prancin'  about  the 
yard  all  this  blessed  day,  he  is." 

So  Mike  thinks  he  would  better  look  into 
the  matter,  and  he  goes  to  Pat 

"Man,  man!"  he  said.  "Can't  your  wife 
jaw  at  you  enough  without  all  the  neigh- 
bors taking  a  whack?  What  are  you  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  your  feelin's  in  the  back 
yard  for?     Are  you  crazy?" 

"Sure,"  replied  Pat,  "I'm  onljr  followin* 
directions.  It's  a  bit  sick  I've  "been  and 
the  doctor  left  me  some  medicine.  He  told 
me  to  take  it  two  days  runnin'  and  then 
skip  a  day." 


Wiiy  It  Wouldn't  Go 

An  Irishman  just  landed  having  to  be  at 
work  at  a  certain  hour  every  morning,  and 
never  succeeding  in  waking  up  in  time,  was 
told  to  get  an  alarm  clock.  He  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  such  an  article,  but  never- 
theless went  to  a  clock  maker  and  bought 
one,  having  the  clock  maker  explain  how 
it  worked.  He  took  it  home  and  set  it  to 
the  time  he  wanted  to  get  up,  but  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  clock  did  not  go  off 
and  he  overslept  again.  Being  curious  to 
know  why  it  did  not  go  off,  as  he  was  told 
it  would,  he  took  out  the  back,  and  out 
dropped  a  dead  cockroach.  On  seeing  it  he 
exclaimed :  "No  wonder  he  thing  wouldn't 
work!    The  engineer  is  dead!" 


An  Apt  Answer 

An  attorney  for  a  western  railroad  was 
arguing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  postponement  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  safety  device  regula- 
tions, so  far  as  they  applied  to  his  road. 

He  said  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers and  the  court  that  appointed  the 
receivers  would  not  sanction  the  issue  of 
certificates  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
automatic  couplers. 

"So  you  see,  your  honor,"  he  claimed, 
"we  are  between — between — "  he  hesitated 
and  concluded  lamely,  "the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone." 

"Why  didn't  you  say  what  you  started 
to  say?'*  asked  Chairman  Knapo. 

"Very  well,  your  honor,"  replied  the  at- 
torney, blandly,  "we  shall,  in  that  case,  con- 
sider your  august  bodv  the— deep  blue  sea." 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


He  Got  His 

Standing  by  the  entrance  of  a  large 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  are  two 
huge  dogs  carved  out  of  granite.  An 
Englishman,  going  by  in  a  hack,  thought 
he  would  have  some  fun  with  the  Scotch 
driver. 

"How  often.  Jock,  do  they  feed  those 
two  big  dogs?" 

"Wherever  they  bark,  sir,"  was  the 
straight-faced  reply. — New  York  Times. 
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jump  into  a  tub,  lather  yourself 
well  with  Lifebuoy,  dry  yourself 
with  a  rough  Turkish  towel— and  you'll  feel  like  a  new  man,  in- 
vigorated and  refreshed.     For  dirt  and  grease  ground-in,  where 
the  skin  may  be  broken,  use 


SOAP 


For  Toilet,  Bath  and  Shampoo 

Lathers  freely  in  any  water. 

Its  cailx>lated  solution  destroys  serms  and  prevents  infection. 

To  be  safe,  use  it  regularly,  cvciy  day,  wherever  you  are. 

Yon  will  find  that  the  slight  carbolic  odor  disappears 

almost  instantly.  Onlyalresh,  healthy  odor  remains. 


BECAUSE  OF 

Uite  Production  , 
No  Expensive  Ptrfumm 
No  fancy  Packai^e 

S^  A  CAKE 


If  your  Jroggbi  or  grocer  haan'i  it,  Mend 
5c  in  stands  or  coin  for  full-size  cake,  to 


LEVER 


BROTHERS 

Dept.  17 
Cambridge^  Masa. 


CO. 


^'^^ 


A    SPECIAL    OFFER    TO    O.    R.    C.    MEMBERS 
20%  down,  10%  a  month 

This  23  Jewel  Sangamo  Illinois  Movement  adjusted  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  is  THE 
ONLY  watch  adjusted  to  SIX  POSITIONS  temperature  and  isochronism.  We 
guarantee  this  movement  to  pass  all  requirements  on  any  railroad  no  matter  what 
your  position  may  be.  The  23  Jewel  Sangamo  is  furnished  with  regular,  round,  heavy 
Arabic  figures,  or  with  a  special  Montgomery  Patent  Dial,  showing  each  minute.  This 
movement  is  supplied  in  Open  Face,  Plain  Polished,  or  Engine  Turned,  Gold-Filled 
Case— Guaranteed.  Each  watch  is  carefully  cased  and  timed  at  the  factory  and  ac- 
companied with  a  card  showing  the  exact  rate  of  each  particular  watch  at  the  factory 

All  LYON  diamonds  are  blue  white  perfect  stones.    Guarantee  certificate  furnished. 


J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 


EUtabliihed 
1843 


71-73  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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Always  on  time 

These  Supreme  Railroad  Watches 

are  sold  and  fully  guaranteed  by 
leading     jewelers    everywhere. 
Smnd     for     deBcnpHve     folder* 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  CO.,  Springfield 

Do  you  realize 

that  Uncle  Sam.  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank^  no  matter  w^here  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago, 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  ^^ Bankins^  by  MaiV* 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 


Henry  B.  Clarke,  V.-P.  (3f  Mgr. 
the  Savings  DepL 


Clark  &  Monroe  Sts. 


Chicago 


Either  type,  as  above,  silk,  50  cents,  lisle, 
25  cents.  At  stores  everywhere.  Sam- 
ple pair  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Boston 
Garter 

"  For  thirty  years  tfie  standard  —  from 
first  to  last  the  best."  Holds  up  the 
half  hose  as  smooth  as  your  skin.  Guar- 
anteed against  imperfections.  Look  for 
the  moulded  rubber  button  and  the 
frade  marks  on  the  loop. 

George  Frost  Co.  -   Makers,  Boston 
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"Eh.  Polly?     Didn't  I  tell  you  so? 

'Tor  real,  lean-back-and-cross-your-legs  com- 
fort there's  no  recipe  like  a  pipeful  of  Velvet. 

**Those  tender,  tasty  middle  leaves  of  old  Ken- 
tucky Burley — that  two  year's  aging  which  re- 
moves all  bite — that  mellow  smoothness — that 
ripened  richness — that  flavor,  ah !  that  flavor. 

"It's  Velvet,  Polly — and  only  Velvet  can  he 
Velvet." 


Get  full  2-ounce  tins  for  10 
cents  or  l-ounce  hags  for 
5  cents. 


SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

{Stock  owned  by  L  i^^eit  &  My  e  rs  Toba  c  co  Co.) 
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The  Nightingale's  Song 

BY    ADELBERT    GLARE. 

Across  the  bosom  of  the  bay 

The  splendid  fires  of  sunset  lay. 
Bright  amethyst  and  lilac  hues 

All  blended  with  the  azure  blues. 
And  from  a  bush  of  emerald  green 

That  o'er  the  waters  loved  to  lean. 
The  sweetest  song  I  ever  heard 

Came  from  the  nightingale. 

He  sang  a  song  that  thrilled  my  heart 

Like  cunning  Cupid's  silver  dart, 
And  healed  me  of  each  earthly  pain. 

And  bade  me  live  in  peace  again 
By  wooing  love  into  my  life. 

And  shunning  all  the  paths  of  strife. 
And  this  was  from  my  happy  friend. 

The  singing  nightingale.. 

How  oft  it  is,  dear  friend,  how  oft. 

When  all  the  world  has  scorned  and  scoffed, 
A  kindly  word,  a  merry  song. 

Will  lift  us  up  and  make  us  strong ! 
Will  lead  us  into  holy  light, 

From  sorrow's  shade  and  darkest  night. 
And  bless  and  cheer  us  on  the  way 

As  did  the  nightingale. 

And  though  the  sunset's  amethyst 

Soon  faded  in  the  gathering  mist, 
And  shadows  of  the  night  grew  long, 

I  still  was  blest  by  that  sweet  song; 
Was  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 

To  scatter  sunshine  over  pain. 
And  cheer  the  world,  and  bless  the  bird — 

0,  happy  nightingale! 
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Independence  Day 


BY  CHARLES  E.   GRAVES. 


It  seems  most  fitting  at  this  time  to 
review  in  our  minds  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  Independence  Day,  and  to 
speak  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  first 
showed  their  spirit  of  independence  hy 
emigrating  from  England  rather  than 
believe  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  established  church.  Our 
forefathers  first  showed  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  English  government 
when  they  opposed  the  Stamp  Act.  By 
this  act,  all  deeds,  contracts,  bills  of 
sale,  and  the  like,  made  in  America, 
must  have  a  stamp  affi^xed  to  them  in 
order  to  be  legal.  These  stamps  were 
to  be  sold  by  the  government  to  its  of- 
ficers. As  soon  as  this  was  known  in 
America,  the  people  up  and  down  tlie 
land  were  filled  with  anger.  They 
said  that  parliament,  in  which  they 
were  not  represented,  had  no  right  to 
pass  such  a  law  for  the  colonies.  A 
great  uproar  was  made  over  this 
Stamp  Act,  and  nine  of  the  colonies 
sent  representatives  to  a  congress, 
which  met  at  New  York,  to  decide 
what  should  be  done.  The  people  de- 
termined that  the  obnoxious  act  should 
be  repealed.  England  repealed  the  tax 
on  almost  everything,  and  it  seemed 
for  a  while  as  if  the  colonists  had 
gained  their  point,  but  soon  it  was 
clear  that  England  did  not  mean  to 
give  up  entirely  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies  and  govern  them  in  any  way 
she  saw  fit.     She  began  to  send  tro()})s 


to  New  York,  Boston  and  other  places. 
The  people  everywhere  were  indignant, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  de- 
manded that  these  troops  be  sent  back. 
In  this  city  the  trouble  between 
English  soldiers  and  the  citizens  cul- 
minated in  a  riot,  called  the  Boston 
massacre.  News  of  this  disturbance 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  other  col- 
onies. Everywhere  people  were  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  England  to  treat 
them  unjustly.  From  this  time  on,  the 
colonies  were  in  a  state  of  general  dis- 
turbance, which  finally  resulted  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  which  broke 
with  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19, 
1775.  This  was  followed  one  month 
later  by  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
This  battle  resulted  favorably  to  the 
British,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
colonists'  supply  of  powder.  On  the 
following  March  the  British  were 
driven  from  Boston.  All  this  time  the 
people  were  getting  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  they  could  exist  without  the 
mother  country,  so  the  continental 
congress  advised  each  colony  to  set  up 
its  own  government. 

Some  bolder  members  of  congress 
wished  to  declare  the  country  inde- 
pendent, others  advised  patience,  think- 
ing that  England  might  comply  with 
their  demands.  But  every  fresh  at- 
tack made  this  seem  impossible  and 
more  surely  united  the  colonists.  At 
last    conf^ress    consented    to    consider 
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definitely  the  question  of  independ- 
ence. They  adjourned  for  four  weeks 
to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  the  general  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  appointed  time  congress 
convened  again.  This  time  there  was 
no  doubt.  The  people  were  ready  to 
declare  themselves  an  independent 
nation. 

On  July  2,  1776,  the  colonies  de- 
clared themselves  free  and  independent 
and  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown.  It  was  a  very  serious 
step  to  take.  One  of  the  members 
from  congress,  John  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  became  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  TJnited  States,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife  at  this  time  in  which  he 
said  that  July  2,  1776,  would  be  cele- 
brated by  coming  generations  as  the 
most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  America.  It  was  not  July  2,  how- 
ever, but  July  4,  that  has  ever  since 
been  celebrated.  On  that*  day  congress 
agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  ordered  it  to  be  published  to 
the  world.  The  Declaration  was  signed 
by  John  Hancock,  president  of  the 
congress,  and  Charles  Thomson,  sec- 
retary. A  few  weeks  later  the  Declara- 
tion was  copied  in  parchment  and 
signed  by  all  the  members  in  the  east 
room  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, and  read  before  the  people  as- 
sembled outside  in  the  square.  The 
bell  on  the  Pennsylvania  state  house 
was  rung,  and  upon  this  bell  was  in- 
scribed: ^'Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.''  It  was  an  eventful  day. 
The  streets  of  Philadelphia  were 
crowded  with  anxious  citizens.  The 
bell  ringer  of  the  old  state  house  had 
taken  his  post  in  the  steeple  at  an  early 
hour  that  he  might  lose  no  time  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  people  that  their  in- 
dependence was  formally  declared. 
The  old  man  had  grown  impatient  at 
the  delay,  when  suddenly  he  heard  the 
joyful  shout,  "Ring,  ring,"  from  his 
boy.  Loudly  peeled  the  old  bell.  The 
news  was  everywhere  hailed  with  joy. 

The  original   copy    of   this   famous 


document  is  preserved  at  Washington. 
General  Washington,  on  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  document,  caused  his 
troops  to  be  paraded  and  the  Declara- 
tion read  to  each  brigade.  The  citi- 
zens of  New  York  pulled  down  the 
lead  statue  of  George  III.  from  its 
pedestal  on  Bowling  Green,  and  had  it 
rolled  into  bullets  for  the  continental 
army.  In  Philadelphia,  the  people 
tore  down  the  king's  arms  from  the 
court  house  and  burned  them  in  the 
streets.  Later  congress  drew  up  a 
plan  by  which  the  thirteen  colonies 
were  formed  into  a  confederation 
called  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  Boston  the  Declaration  was  pub- 
licly read  in  Faneuil  Hall,  amid  the 
cheers  of  assembled  thousands. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  Virginia,  who  drafted  it, 
and  Jolm  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  its 
principal  supporter,  both  died  on  July 
4,  1826,  exactly  fifty  years  later. 

Although  congress  voted  that  every 
member  should  sign  the  Declaration, 
there  were  some  who  had  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  taking  such  a  stand.  In 
it  congress  told  the  world  how  the 
king  had  ill-treated  the  colonies;  told 
of  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  king 
and  how  they  had  been  answered  with 
new  injuries;  it  showed  that  the  col- 
onies had  appealed  not  only  to  the 
kin^,  but  to  their  brethren — the  people 
of  England. 

Though  national  independence  was 
secured  by  the  Revolution,  our  political 
organization  was  imperfect.  We  had 
the  materials  of  freedom,  but  not  the 
system,  the  power  of  self-government, 
without  being  well  aware  of  the  best 
means  of  using  it. 

The  sages  and  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution, with  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton at  their  head,  again  came  forward 
to  meet  the  high  exigency.  They  con- 
structed a  system  of  government  which 
has  answered  the  highest  behests  of 
freedom,  and  stands  as  a  beacon  light 
to  all  nations  of  the  earth.  Millions 
now  repose  in  peace  and  happiness  be- 
neath its  power,  encouraging  by  pre- 
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cept  and  example  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty. Washington,  against  his  wishes, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, by  the  yoluntary  suffrage 
of  the  people.  His  success  as  a  mili- 
tary chieftain  had  won  the  admiration 
of  the  world;  his  wisdom  as  a  states- 
man secured  its  highest  applause.  He 
gave  an  impulse  and  direction  to  the 
untried  institutions  of  his  country, 
which  will  influence  its  destiny 
through  all  coming  time.  The  mission 
which  he  undertook  was  accomplished, 
and  the  wide  earth  may  now  rejoice  in 
the  eventful  fulfilment  of  those  pur- 
poses of  liberty  to  which  his  life  was 
consecrated. 

July  4,  1912,  we  celebrate  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We,  as  citizens  of  these  United  States, 
in  the  light  of  the  past  history  of  our 
country,  and  in  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  should  celebrate  this  day 
in  the  spirit  of  the  colonists.  Let  us 
catch  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our 
forefathers  in  double  measure.  We 
can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence, but  we  can  show  the  world 
that  we  are  citizens  of  no  mean  coun- 
try ;  that  we  do  not  forget  the  struggle 
that  was  put  forth  in  1775  and  1776 
in  our  behalf.  Let  us  show  that  we 
truly  honor  the  names  of  Washington, 
Adams,  and  Jefferson.  Easy  it  should 
be  for  us  to  give  our  time  and  money 
to  celebrate  the  day  of  all  days  to  the 
true  American  citizen.  May  this 
ninety  millions  of  people  be  as  united 
upon  this  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  our  forefathers  were 
fighting  for  and  declaring  it.  The  War 
of  Independence  began  when  '^the  shot 
heard  Vound  the  world"  was  fired  on 
Lexington  Common.  May  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  anniversary  be  heard  around  the 
world  with  no  uncertain  sound.  May 
we  give  back  in  our  celebration  this 
July    4,    1912,    a    token    of    highest 


esteem  to  the  men  armed  in  the  holy 
cause  of  liberty.  Let  the  world  know 
again  of  that  mighty  step,  that  great 
advance,  not  only  in  American  affairs 
but  in  human  events,  made  on  that 
memorable  July  4,  1776. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  should, 
upon  this  Independence  Day,  cultivate 
a  true  spirit  of  union  and  harmony, 
and  act  under  a  settled  conviction  that 
these  United  States  are  one  country. 
Let  our  main  object  be  our  country, 
our  whole  country.  May  the  proudest 
exclamation  of  man  be  heard  the 
world  over,  "I  am  an  American  \" 

Hail,  our  countr/s  natal  mom. 
Hail,  our  spreading  kindred  bom, 
Hail,  thou  banner  not  yet  torn. 

Waiving  o'er  the  free. 
While  this  day  in  festal  throng. 
Millions  swell  the  patriot  song, 
Shall  not  we  thy  notes  prolong, 

Hallowed  Jubilee? 

Who  would  sever  freedom's  shrine? 
Who  should  draw  the  insidious  line? 
Though  by  birth,  one  spot  be  mine. 

Dear  is  all  the  rest. 
Dear  to  me  the  South's  fair  land. 
Dear  the  Central  Mountain  band, 
Dear  New  England's  rocky  strand, 

Dear  the  prairied  West. 

By  our  altars,  pure  and  free. 
By  our  laws  deep-rooted  tree. 
By  the  past  dread  memory. 

By  our  Washington. 
By  our  common  parent  tongue. 
By  our  hopes,  bright,  buoyant,  young. 
By  the  tide  of  country  strong. 

We  will  still  be  one. 

Father !  have  ye  bled  in  vain  ? 
Ages,  must  ye  droop  again? 
Maker,  shall  we  rashly  stain 

Blessings  sent  by  Thee? 
No!  receive  our  solenm  vow. 
While  before  Thy  throne  we  bow, 
Even  to  maintain  us  now. 

Union  and  Liberty. 
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Some  Townspeople  of  Yours 


BY  FELIX  J.   KOCir. 


Pomegranates  for  Sale. 

Some  morning  when  the  insomnia 
makes  you  sleepless  and  you  haven't 
anytliing  else  on  liand,  get  out  with  the 
sunrise,  repair  to  the  slum-end  of  your 
city  and  meet  some  townspeople  of 
yours, — of  whom,  ten  to  one,  you  never 
even  lieard  hefore.  Six  in  the  morning 
you  will  find  them  surging  from  alleys 
and  tenements  to  their  distant  hihors. 
Out,  in  jeans  and  overalls;  out  with 
pickaxe  and  trowel ;  out  with  the  hlack- 
ing-kit  or  the  candy  cart — loyal  Ameri- 
cans, though  they  can't  speak  English 
— and  naturalized  all. 

Where  did  they  come  from?  AVhat 
on  earth  are  they?  TiOok  close, — ask 
the  nearest  to  let  you  see  the  wee  photo- 
graph in  his  coat  pocket,  and  you  will 
understand. 

Away  off  over  seas,  on  the  east  side 


of  the  Adriatic,  there  are 
whole  villages  well-nigh  de- 
serted. Houses,  of  stone, 
stand,  —  their  furnishings 
sold,  awaiting  somebody's 
return.  Not  a  pane  in  the 
windows,  nor  has  the  Bora 
or  "bad  wind"  come  to  dis- 
mantle these  frames,  as 
you'd  suppose. 

For  answer  to  the  riddle 
go  to  your  slum  ward,  your 
East  Side.  There,  over  the 
mantel  behind  the  sacred 
iron  is  hidden  a  scrap  of 
paper  telling  the  exact 
l)urial  place  of  the  glass. 
All  these  Canalese  have 
came  to  your  city  only  long 
enough  to  earn  not  alone 
enough  to  go  back  with,  but 
for  living  in  comfort  the 
rest  of  tlieir  days.  There- 
fore, the  last  tiling  before 
leaving  they  removed  and 
buried  tlie  costly  windows,  , 
])endinff  the  day  of  return. 
Some  time,  centuries  hence, 
archaeologists  may  stumble 
on  buried  panes  there  and, 
taking  clue  from  the  strata,  tell  of  a 
glass-nuiking  older  than  any  whereof 
man  had  known. 

Then  there  are  other  curious  things 
which  you'll  find  among  these  towns- 
])eople.  Come,  a  guest  to  the  clean 
little  room  away  up  on  the  sixth  floor 
back,  and  if  your  host  happens  to  be 
from  near  Sebenico  he  will  bring  forth 
a  glass  decanter,  perhaps  three  feet  in 
height.  It  holds  several  gallons  of  a 
colorless  gin,  or  else  slivowitZy — the 
prune  brandy  so  dear  to  the  Nearer 
East.  To  do  you  honor,  he  assembles 
all  his  family,  and  lie  pours  of  the  gin 
into  a  little  glass,  ta])ering  outward, 
like  the  champairne  glasses  of  a  past 
quarter  century,  but  the  whole  tumbler 
not  the  size  of  your  thumb.  The  first 
glassful,  however,  is  not  yours — but  his 
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— stranger.  The  next  filling  goes  to 
his  eldest  son.  The  next  to  his  next 
child,  and  so  on,  and  only  then  is  it 
your  turn.  From  the  same  glass,  witli- 
out  washing  or  wiping,  you  must  drink 
with  him  the  gast-freundlichkeit,  or 
welcome  to  his  home. 

Kepulsive  as  the  custom  seems  to  one 
from  the  States,  it  is  founded  on  rea- 
sons dating  to  the  time  when  no 
stranger  might  otherwise  know  just 
what  hidden  power  a  draught,  offered 
him,  might  contain. 

Down  at  the  corner  the  Greek  push- 
cart man  has  his  array  of  candy,  pea- 
nuts and  Turkish  delight.  Maybe 
you've  never  investigated  his  "Turkish 
delight,"  the  dust  off  the  street  doesn't 
tempt  you.  But,  when  trade  is  slack, 
he  will  tell  you  how,  in  the  home  land, 
people  eat  the  "Turkish  delight"  as  our 
people  indulge  in  cheap  cake, — not  a 
luxury,  but  almost  as  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  everyday  meal. 

Get  into  the  good  graces 
of  this  Greek,  and  from 
under  the  push-cart  he  will 
bring  forth  some  rare  cur- 
rant wine.  That,  and,  again, 
a  pomegranate,  for,  expen- 
sive as  are  the  pomegran- 
ates in  the  high  class 
frnitiers,  there  are  sections 
of- New  York  where  sucli  is 
tlie  demand  that  you  can 
get  tliese  for  a  song.  ]\Iay])e 
you've  never  eaten  a  pome- 
granate. You  bite  into  it 
and  a  scarlet  juice, — like  so 
much  red  ink, — runs  down 
your  lips,  careful  though 
you  do  try  to  be.  And, 
again,  you  get  a  mouthful 
of  tiny  seeds  which  you 
drain  between  tongue  and 
mouth-roof,  then  emit, 
while  the  juice  passes  over 
the  palate.  Somehow,  you 
don't  care  m  u  c  h  for  the 
pomegranates,  but  to  the 
East  they  are  essentials,  in- 
deed. 

Greek  and  Italian,  both, 
have   much   down    here   in 


your  city  you'd  not  expect  to  find 
there.  When  the  Italian  gathers  his 
family  about  him,  in  a  chamber 
more  repellant  even  than  that  of 
the  Greek,  it  is  with  a  dish  of  the 
spaghetti.  Nor  are  they  the  delightful, 
long,  white  spaghetti  we  think  of,  but 
milady  of  Naples  flavors  them  with  a 
piquant  red  sauce  that  causes  each  sep- 
arate noodle  to  adhere  to  the  next.  Off 
to  one  side,  a  little  brown  dish  holds 
cheese  finely  grated,  and  with  a  bone 
ladle  from  Italy  for  helping  oneself.  A 
sprinkling  of  cheese,  then  a  deep  dive 
into  the  spaghetti;  a  circular  move- 
ment, born  of  long  practice,  which 
sends  each  of  those  twirling,  flying 
morsels  of  dough  'round  the  fork,  and 
Lo,  it  is  in  the  mouth !  You  never  cut 
vour  dough-stuffs  w^hen  you  are  in 
Italy. 

What     a    wonderful     collection     of 
curios  and  antiques  one  might  gather 
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Rumanians  in  Native  Costume. 


up,  there  on  the  East  Side ! 
Hardly  a  family  of  Russian 
Jews  but  hasnH  a  samovar, 
from  the  old  country.  Nor 
would  you  find  bad  the 
strong  Russian  tea  which 
they  brew  in  these  urns  of 
copper  or  brass.  These,  and 
the  seven-branched  candle- 
sticks. Some  of  them  have 
been  in  the  family  genera- 
tion on  generation.  The 
candles,  too,  are  note- 
worthy; some  have  been 
bought  in  little  shops  along 
the  Volga  and  the  Dneier, 
where  candle  making  is 
an  art  indeed.  Ivan  will 
tell  you  of  candles  in  the 
orthodox  church  of  the 
village  which  are  as  thick, 
though,  as  a  good-sized 
man,  and  whose  sides  are 
incruBted    with    gay- 


colored  designs  of  wax. 
Now  and  then  you^l 
stumble  on  some  little  boot- 
black, to  whose  "Shine,  sir, 
shine!''  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable accent  of  Turkish. 
Maybe  you  think  he's 
learned  his  trade  only  since 
he's  in  this  country, — ^but, 
if  so,  you're  wrong  again. 
There's  no  city  on  earth  like 
Salonica  for  the  bootblacks 
— ^none  unless  it  be  San 
Francisco.  Theyfairly 
swarm  the  streets  and,  What 
is  more,  you  cannot  stop  a 
moment  to  chat  but  one  of 
them,  willy  nilly,  has  seized 
your  foot  and  is  shining 
away  at  it.  Whereupon,  of 
course,  you  can't  proceed 
with  a  shoe  half  clean,  half 
soiled,  and  must  let  him 
have  his  way.  They  use  a 
kit  much  like  those  used 
down  here  in  New  York, 
and  even  the  blacking  em- 
ployed'on  the  Grand  Turk 
has  been  imported  from 
Boston  itself. 


The  Italians  and   Their   Macaroni. 
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A  Greek. 

Off,  in  colonies  to  themselves,  you'll 
find  the  Bumanians.  Search  among 
these,  and  maybe,  by  and  by,  you'll 
stumble  on  a  home,  fitted  up  after  the 
fashion  of  the  home  land.  No  wall- 
paper on  the  walls,  unless*  it  was  there 
before  their  coming,  but  instead  fold 
on  fold  of  cloth,  each  strip  or  layer 
overlapping  the  other  a  few  inches,  and 
so  encircling  the  room.  This  cloth  is 
of  a  delicate  lavender,  embroidered,  by 
hand,  by  the  Rumanian  woman  in  vio- 
let and  blue.  If  ever  you  want  any 
hand  needlework  done,  seek  out  these 
Rumanian  women.  Even  here  in  your 
city,  their  '  Sunday  gown,  both  waist 
and  skirt,  will  be  stitched  in  most  gor- 
geous pattern.  However,  Rumania  is  a 
land  to  give  one  the  blues, — everything 
is  dyed  in  a  blue,  which  is  made  by 
boiling  certain  twigs  together.  In  his 
tenement  home,  the  real  Rumanian  in- 
serts a  pane  of  blue  glass  in  the  tran- 
som to  recall  the  blue  windows  of 
home. 


Nor  must  you  forget  anothet  curio 
to  be  had,  on  search,  in  the  slums  here. 
Possibly  the  Bulgarians  are  most  apt 
to  have  this  at  its  best,  though  other 
folk,  too,  will  produce  it.  We  mean  the 
chain  of  dowry  coins,  worked  together 
into  a  sort  of  breastplate  to  be  worn 
at  times  of  gala.  From  childhood  a 
Bulgar  girl  begins  saving  for  her 
dowry.  So  soon  as  pennies  make 
dimes,  so  to  speak,  the/re  exchanged 
for  such  and  hidden  away.  When  the 
dimes  make  dollars,  that  exchange  is 
made  and  the  town  jeweler  sets  the  dol- 
lars as  a  locket  to  a  thin  wire  for  the 
neck.  The  next  dollar  is  riveted  beside 
it,  the  third  rests  beneath  the  two. 
Other  coins,  as  saved,  are  put  at  each 
side,  till  the  worth  is  far  from  small. 

They^re  a  curious  hodgepodge,  these 
American  townsfolks.  They  naturalize 
so  they  can  vote, — and  men,  it  is  said, 
buy  votes  sometimes.  Then,  too,  when 
you  go  back,  you're  sort  of  above  the 
home  government.  Sabe?  And  ifs 
that  that  they^re  all  looking  forward  to, 
— the  hour  of  glorious  return  with  the 
shekels  earned  here  in  your  city. 


The  RumUo  Girl  and  the  Smmorar. 
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A  Home  For  Railroad  Men. 


W.    H.   BALL,   IX    RAILROAD   ASSOCIATION    MAGAZINE. 


During  the  past  six  or  eight  months 
it  has  heen  my  privilege  to  visit  many 
Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations in  widely  separated  parts  of 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada.  One 
cannot  have  such  an  experience  with- 
out receiving  impressions.  The  one 
impression  that  stands  out  conspicu- 
ously is  that  some  Associations  are  bet- 
ter than  others.  There  is  a  wide 
divergence  in  size  of  buildings,  type  of 
architecture,  style  of  furniture  and  de- 
tail of  work.  One  cannot  fail  to  note, 
however,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  di- 
versity there  is  unity  of  purpose  and 
harmony  of  method  throughout  the  en- 
tire group. 

No  two  Associations  are  alike,  even 
though  at  some  points  the  buildings 
are^  almost  duplicates  of  one  another. 
Kach  point  is  a  "peculiar  field,"  with 
its  own  "local  problem."  The  indi- 
viduality of  Associations  is  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  persons  or  railroads. 
The  important  factors  in  determining 
ah  A^gociation's  characteristics  are  ap- 
paretitly:  The  section  of  the  country, 
whether-  it  is  located  at  a  division 
poyit  or  terminal,  tlie  type  of  the  mem- 
bl\rahij) — shop,  fi  eight,  passenger,  or 
office  men — and  their  attitude  toward 
tlie;  organization ;  the  character  of  the 
rciflwls,  converging  or  crossing  at  tlie 
]>}ii]iu  and  most  impoitant  of  all  tlie 
personality  of  the  secretaries.  The-e 
things  combined  go  to  make  the  at- 
irvrj^yhvre  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
AFsociation.  This  varies  so  widely  and 
is  i?()  pronounced  that  you  become  con- 
scious of  it  as  you  enter  the  building. 
Tlie  genial  influence  of  one  place 
makes  you  feel  among  friends  while 
another  starts  you  wondering  whether 
the  glacial  ])eriod  may  not  have 
relurtied. 
i  It  is  interesting  to  converse  with  the 
men  and  to  learn  their  conception  of 
the  Association.  Some  consider  it  a 
hotel,  a  business  enterprise,  while 
others  call  it  their    club;    but  it  was 


very  noticeable  that  at  the  points 
where  the  men  are  most  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative  of  the  Association 
none  of  these  views  were  prominent, 
but  as  the  men  express  it,  "I  feel  at 
home  here,"  "This  is  the  most  home- 
like place  I  know  of,"  "The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  is  my  home  at  this  end  of  the  nin." 
It  is  quite  significant  that  at  those 
points  where  the  Association  is  most 
successful  the  men  feel  thoroughly  at 
home,  as  if  it  were  theirs.  It  belongs 
to  tliem,  and  they  belong  to  it.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  in 
marked  contrast,  where  this  spirit  pre- 
vails and  where  it  does  not.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  men  the  spirit  of 
homelikeness  is  the  test  of  the  Associa- 
tion's efficiency. 

So  much  for  the  fact,  but  who  or 
what  is  responsible  for  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  so  much  desired  home- 
likeness? 

Jt  isn't  the  size  or  shape  or  style  of 
building,  nor  yet  the  care  the  building 
receives,  for  no  type  has  a  monopoly; 
and  yet  where  it  exists  the  building  is 
modern,  in  good  repair,  clean  and  neat 
througliout.  Nor  is  it  apparently  be- 
cause the  men  are  from  tlie  same  shop 
or  road  or  office,  because  in  almost 
every  place  there  is  a  generous  mixture 
of  each  group,  as  well  as  men  of  differ- 
ent lines. 

Xot  even  the  section  of  country  or 
railroad  line  or  system  or  community 
can  be  held  responsible,  for  in  the  same 
section,  on  the  same  line  and  in  sim- 
ilar communities  it  does  and  does  not 
manifest  itself. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  negative  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  contributes  but 
little  light  upon  the  matter,  except 
that  it  makes  it  very  evident  that 
something  else  is  the  vital  factor.  Per- 
haps, if  we  approach  it  from  the  other 
side  we  may  be  more  fortunate  and  dis- 
cover the  secret,  for  something  of  a 
secret  it  appears  to  be. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  HOME? 

At  once,  in  imagination,  we  travel 
the  distance  to  the  Fcenes  of  our  child- 
hood and  vividly  recall  the  old  house 
and  its  surroundings,  with  Towser 
bounding  joyously  to  greet  us  as  we  re- 
turn from  school  or  business.  Soon 
mother  and  father,  with  brothers  and 
sisters,  gather  for  the  evening  meal, 
and  this  is  followed  by  conversation  or 
music  or  games  or  reading,  and  finally 
l)y  a  climb  to  Snoreland. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  journey  is  not  so  far 
in  distance  or  time  and  we  come  in 
sight  of  a  newer  house,  and  little 
"Jack'^  or  "Xell"  as  they  stop  swing- 
ing on  the  gate  to  rush  wildly  down  to 
meet  and  escort  us  "home,"  where  wife 
and  bal)e  await  to  add  their  welcome. 

The  scene  may  differ  in  detail,  but 
the  great  underlying  spirit  of  welcome 
and  friendship  is  the  same.  Where 
tliese  abound  there  we  feel  at  home. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The 
Association  offers  a  warm,  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  worker  as  he  l)reaks  away 
from  his  toil,  with  a  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship and  friendship  which  he  enjoys. 
Nothing  forma],  bless  you,  no,  for 
nothing  is  more  pronounced  than  tlie 
informality  of  it  all.  And  yet,  al- 
though this  is  the  real  secret  of  tlie 
homelike  s])irit,  there  is  more  to  it 
than  this,  for  the  homelike  Associa- 
tions give  evidence  on  every  hand  that 
there  is  something  else.  Xo,  it  isn't 
something  else,  it  is  the  self-same 
liilng,  friendship  manifesting  itself  in 
various  concrete  forms.  At  the  coun- 
ter, it  is  shown  in  })rompt  courteous  re- 
sponse to  inquiry  for  information — a 
bed  assignment  or  the  purchase  of  a 
cou])on  book.  In  the  dining-room  it 
assails  you  with  the  absence  of  stale 
beer  or  ancient  cooking  odors,  and  with 
the  evidence  of  thought  and  care,  for 
floor,  tables  and  counter  are  as  clean 
as  they  can  be  made.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  tl  ^'r.gs  that  offend,  and  the 
presence  of  things  that  please — in  par- 
ticular, food  that  a  hard-working  hun- 
gry man  enjoys.  The  food  is  selected 
with  great  care  and  prepared  in  a  most 
painstaking      manner.       Purity      and 


cleanliness  are  the  passwords  into  and 
through  the  kitchen.  The  men  ap- 
preciate it,  too,  for  the  railroad  man's 
hotel  just  around  the  corner  is  not 
nearly  as  well  patronized  even  though 
the  price  is  lower.  The  railroad  man 
eats  where  he  knows  that  the  food  is 
all  right. 

The  culinary  department  is  where 
mother  is  needed.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  scene  when  I  dropped  in  at  an 
Association  just  as  the  men  were  hav- 
ing their  evening  meal.  The  dining- 
room  was  full  of  men,  and  they  were 
at  it  in  earnest.  Hardly  a  sound 
reached  m}^  ears  as  I  stopped  to  gaze 
upon  the  scene.  Just  then  I  noticed 
the  "family*^  cat  and  saw  Big  Bill 
quietly  pass  him  a  bite;  and,  marvel 
u[)fm  marvels,  a  baby  in  a  high  chair 
beside  its  mother  was  discovered  in  the 
midst.  I  sought  the  secretary  at  once 
for  an  explanation  and  learned  that 
they  were  wife  and  child  of  a  new 
man  on  the  road  who  had  arrived  a 
day  or  two  before  and  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
live.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that  the 
men  were  glad  to  have  them.  The  sec- 
retary said  that  the  restaurant  antt 
kitclien  were  in  charge  of  a  railroad 
man's  widow  and  the  men  thought 
everything  of  her.  On  every  hand  was 
the  evidence  of  a  woman's  touch — 
fresh  curtains,  flourishing  plants  at  the 
windows,  neat  and  trusty  arrangements 
of  linen,  dishes  and  cutlery  upon  the 
tables. 

Again,  the  spirit  is  manifest  as  the 
men  saunter  from  the  feeding  quarters 
and  "light  up,"  as  they  join  in  a  game 
of  checkers  or  pool,  select  their  favor- 
ite magazine  or  gather  in  groups  to 
swap  experiences,  real  and  fancied. 

With  the  pipe  drawing  well  and  an 
admiring  and  attentive  audience,  here 
is  where  railroading  is  at  its  best. 
Scoffers  and  aliens  are  not  wanted 
within  this  inner  circle.  All  the  while 
men  are  coming  and  going.  Coming  in 
dirty  and  tired  and  hungry  and  going 
out  clean  and  fed  and  refreshed  for  the 
task  before  them. 

But  soon  our  friend  the  "sandman" 
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manifests  his  presence  and  his  power 
over  weary  human  nature,  and  by  ones 
and  twos  the  men  join  their  mates  in 
the  land  of  dreams,  not  neglecting  as 
they  pass  the  oflBce  to  leave  their  time 
(ill  with  the  full  assurance  that  they 
will  be  thoroughly  awakened  at  the 
right  time  for  their  next  run. 

What  a  pleasure  to  have  a  single 
room,  with  good  ventilation,  a  bed  with 
comfortable  mattress  and  springs,  with 
fresh  sheets  for  every  man,  and  every- 
thing as  clean  and  neat  as  a  pin.  Here 
is  real  comfort — the  kind  a  railroad 
man  needs.  It  matters  riot  at  what 
hour  he  may  be  called,  a  good  variety 
of  warm,  nourishing  food  is  available 
at  all  times. 

In  his  own  private  home  a  man  ex- 
pects to  find  certain  definite  things — a 
glad  welcome,  congenial  companions, 
pleasing  recreations,  protection  of 
health  and  life,  mutual  understand- 
ings, undisturbed  rest  and  a  sense  of 
freedom  to  do  as  he  pleases,  always  re- 
membering the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

These  things  and  more  are  found  in 
the  homelike  *'Y,"  for  here  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  brotherhood  abounds. 
This  is  a  Christian  Association,  having 
for  its  purpose  the  making  it  possible 
for  men  to  be  better  employees  or  em- 
ployers, husbands,  fathers  or  sons,  and 
to  realize  that  they  are  children  of  the 
one  great  loving  Father. 


The  railroads  of  this  great  country 
employ  not  far  from  2,000,000  men. 
The  great  majority  of  these  are  on  the 
road  and  necessarily  away  from  home 
and  family  a  large  part  of  the  time. 
No  group  of  men  needs  more  the  home 
influences,  for,  coming  in  contact  with 
people  of  all  kinds  as  they  do,  they  are 
amidst  dangers  and  temptations  largely 
unknown  to  others,  a  prey  to  that  class 
who  live  at  the  expense  of  honest  toil- 
ers— saloon,  brothel,  hotel  or  gambling 
den. 

The  railroad  man  realizes  this,  in  no 
uncertain  manner  expresses  his  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  Association  has 
done  in  making  his  life  more  enjoy- 
able, and  constantly  refers  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  time  before  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  here.  *That  old  bunk  house, 
yes,  I  remember  it  well.  It's  a  shame 
to  think  that  men  could  or  would  live 
under  the  conditions  that  we  once 
did.'' 

If  the  Association  is  to  fully  justify 
its  existence,  it  must  be  in  its  truest 
sense  the  home  of  railroad  men.  This 
involves  mutual  obligations;  upon  the 
part  of  the  Association  a  genuine 
spirit  of  friendship  for  the  men,  seek- 
ing in  every  way  to  benefit  them;  upon 
the  part  of  the  men  a  keen  appreciation 
and  full  sympathy  with  what  the  or- 
ganization stands  for  and  seeks  to 
accomplish. 


The  Railway  Up  the  Matterhom 


BY  F.   0.   PERKINS. 


Latterly  they  have  been  putting  in 
some  wonderful  mountain  railway 
bridges  on  the  Swiss  mountain  rail- 
ways, to  the  Matterhom  and  other- 
wheres, as  well  as  electric  locomotives, 
cars  and  track  construction  such  as  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  Gomergrat 
Baha  in  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  new 
roads  will  undoubtedly  attract  travel- 
en  bj  ibo^isandS;  since  Zennatt  and  the 


vicinity  stands  second  to  none  in  Eu- 
rope for  typical  high  mountain  scenery. 
The  Bernese  Oberland  has  its  own 
charm,  but  among  all  its  heights  none 
compare  with  the  lithe  and  gradeful 
Matterhom,  the  dread  tragedies  of 
which  are,  from  season  to  season/  re- 

Eeated  the  world  over,  until  the  place 
as  grown  the  paradise  for  those  who 
would    guide    strangers.     At    present 
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climbers  are  not  by  any  means  the  only 
privileged  visitors  to  this  village  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pennine  Alps ;  for  old  and 
young  alike  ascend  the  valley  of  St. 
Nicolas  by  train  from  Viege,  2>165 
feet  above  sea  level,  which  is  in  direct 
connection  with  Lausanne,  and  thereby 
with  all  the  great  European  centers. 
The  opening  of  the  international  line 
through  the  Simplon  tunnel  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  traveler  going 
to  or  from  Italy,  Zermatt  is  only  six- 
teen hours  from  Paris,  two  and  a  half 
of  which  are  taken  up  with  the  moun- 
tain railway  from  Viege  to  Zermatt,  a 
distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles,  but 
a  climb  of  3,200  feet.  The  windows  of 
the  cars  are  large  so  that  every  passen- 
ger gets  a  view  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  on  either  side. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  the 
Viege-Zermatt  steam  railway  was 
granted  by  the  Swiss  federal  council  in 
1886.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
November  of  1888  and  the  line  was 
opened  in  1891.  The  gauge  is  one 
yard,  three  and  a  half  inches.  The  en- 
gine is  on  the  Abt  system,  which  con- 
sists of  two  machines  capable  of  acting 
simultaneously;  one  of  which  acts  by 
means  of  cog  wheels.  The  cog  wheel 
is  double  and  its  teeth  alternate  above 
and  below,  so  as  to  bite  with  four 
teeth  at  every  revolution. 

There  are  seven  steam  engines  in 
service,  all  of  which  were  made  at  the 
Winterthur  locomotive  works.  They 
were  constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Roman  Abt,  the  inventor,  and 
each  engine  has  five  brakes. 

The  cost  of  this  steam  mountain 
railway  was  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  construction  of  the  line  required 
the  removal  of  240,000  cubic  metres  of 
soil,  of  which  35,000  metres  were  rock. 
It  is  claimed  that  since  the  opening  of 
this  line  in  1891  only  one  slight  acci- 
dent has  been  recorded,  for,  as  on  all 
mountain  railways  in  a  country  where 
such  are  a  necessity,  the  greatest  care 
and  caution  are  constantly  exercised. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  on  leav- 
ing the  Bhona  Valley^  the  train  f oUoWf 


the  right  bank  of  the  river  Viege.  To 
the  left  is  the  owl  town  of  Viege,  which 
has  two  churches,  one  of  which  was 
built  specially  for  the  nobiliiy,  who  at 
one  time  had  their  bishops  and  magis- 
trates and  exercised  feudal  rights. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  first  station 
on  the  Viege-Zermatt  railway  is  where 
the  main  valley  meets  the  Saas  Valley. 
Beyond  Stalden  the  railway  passes 
through  increasingly  enchanting  sur- 
roundings. Biidges  and  tunnels  are 
frequent,  but  after  crossing  a  221-foot 
viaduct,  144  feet  above  the  ravine  of 
Muhlebach,  the  scenery  becomes  less 
wild  until  Ralpetran,  2,907  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  reached.  This  station  lies  in 
a  green  excavation  of  the  valley  beyond 
which  the  wild  grand ?ur  of  the  scenery 
is  magnificent  and  the  Viege,  into  the 
whole  course  of  which  over  70,000 
acres  of  glaciers  discharge  their  waters, 
rushes  madly  past. 

From  this  point  the  mountains  at 
either  side  grow  more  and  more  abrupt 
till  St.  Nicolas  is  reached,  3,678  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  villages  of  the  val- 
ley. It  sufi'ered  terribly,  like  the  rest  of 
the  valley,  from  an  earthquake  in  1855. 

It  is  said  that  in  1749  the  church 
was  swept  away  by  an  avalanche.  Only 
the  tower  was  left.  The  sexton  hap- 
pened to  be  ringing  the  bell  at  the  time, 
and  when  he  came  down  from  the 
tower,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that,  instead  of  walking  into  the 
church,  he  stepped  into  the  open  air. 

The  climate  is  the  mean  between  that 
of  the  Rhone  Valley  and  that  of  the 
high  Alps.  It  is  warmer  than  Zer- 
matt, and  cooler  than  Visp.  In  winter 
there  is  not  generally  at  any  time  more 
than  a  metre  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

After  passing  Herbriggen,  the  en- 
gine has  a  steep  climb  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  before  it  reaches  Randa,  4,741  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  On  the  west  of  it 
is  the  Bies  Glacier,  descending  from 
the  Weisshom;  and  on  the  east,  the 
Festi  Glacier,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Dome 
and  the  Nadelhom. 

Zermatt,  6,315  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
the  terminuB  of  this  steam  mountain 
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rack  railway.  It  is  a  little  village  sur- 
rounded by  green  pastures,  many- 
colored  rocks  and  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  eternal  snows.  This  journey 
from  Yiege  to  Zermatt  is  accomplished 
now  by  train  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 
It  used  to  take  on  foot,  in  the  olden 
days,  a  little  over  nine  hours. 

It  is  maintained  that  from  the  vil- 
lage the  view  is  that  of  the  Matterhorn 
and  this  is  enough,  for  there  is  noth- 


year  by  more  men  and  women,  for  it 
has  a  greater*  fascination  for  the 
climber  than  any  other  summit  in  the 
Alps. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  since  the 
electric  mountain  railway  was  opened 
up  the  Gornergrat,  one  of  the  highest 
electric  railways  in  the  world,  climbers 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  enjoy  Switzer- 
land's finest  panorama.  There  are  five 
trains  up  and  five  trains  down  daih^ 


Gornergrat  Railway,   Zcrniatt,    Switzerland. 


ing  in  Switzerland  to  be  compared  with 
it.  The  ^latterhorn  is  to  Zermatt 
what  the  Jungfrau  is  to  Interlaken, 
what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt. 

It  is  said  that  in  I860  the  summit  of 
tlie  Matterhorn  was  first  conquered, 
after  Professor  Tyndall  and  many 
others  had  failed.  But,  though  Ed- 
ward Whympor  succeeded,  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  four  lives;  Lord  Francis  Doug- 
las, whose  lK)dy  was  never  found,  the 
I?ev.  Charles  Hudson,  Mr.  Harlow,  and 
Croz,  one  of  the  guides.  Since  then 
many  other  accident^  have  happened, 
but  the  Matterhorn  is  climbed  every 


As  one  naturally  expects  at  a  height 
of  10,289  feet,  everything  is  snow  and 
ice.  Glaciers  are  below  and  around; 
and  in  the  distance  are  many  of  the 
noblest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  namelv, 
Monte  Rosa  (15,217  feet),  the  Lys- 
kamm  (11,889  feet),  and  the  Breit- 
horn  (13,686  feet),  first  climbed  in 
1813. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Mat- 
terhorn *  is  14,705  foet,  the  Dent 
Blanche  (14,318  feet),  first  climbed  in 
1862,  the  Weisshorn  14,803  feet,  the 
Mischabels  14,941  feet,  above  the  sea 
level. 
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The  Gornergrat  electric  railway, 
which  until  recently  was  the  highest  in 
Europe,  took  two  years  to  conii)lete,  a 
length  of  time  due  in  no  considerahle 
degree  to  the  height  at  which  oper- 
ations had  to  be  carried  out. 

It  may  be  stated  that  from  altitudes 
of  5,000  feet  and  upward  there  are 
practically  only  four  months  of  the 
year  available  for  work  of  this  kind, 
and  when  blasting  operations  were  for- 
bidden at  night  lest  the  visitors  at  Zer- 
matt,  where  the  line  begins,  should  be 
disturbed,  it  would  not  have  been  sur-* 
prising  if  the  contractors  had  given  up 
the  project  in  despair.  Instead,  how- 
ever, tliey  proceeded  to  build  barracks 
for  their  workmen  at  a  height  of  6,300 


In  the  spring  the  building  of  this 
electric  mountain  line  was  pressed  for- 
ward, and  although  the  engineers  had 
to  contend  with  drifts  of  snow  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  high  the  work  pro- 
giessed  rapidly.  No  less  than  11,000 
men  were  employed  on  the  line ;  the  en- 
gineers saw  to  their  satisfaction  that 
the  last  stage  began  before  the  autumn 
set  in. 

It  may  be  stated  that  no  diminution 
in  the  men's  working  power  had  been 
ol)served  up  to  2,700  metres,  but  above 
this  height  their  health  appeared  to 
suffer  somewhat.  The  great  con- 
Ftructive  difficulty,  the  huge  viaduct 
over  tlie  Findelenbrucke,  having  been 
overcome,    there    was    no    longer    any 


The  Gornergrat  Electric  Railway,  One  of  the  Highest  in  Europe,  in  the  Bernese  Alps. 


feet  in  order  that  the  work  of  tunnel- 
ing might  proceed  in  the  winter.  Thet^e 
barracks  were  constructed  of  wood,  and 
of  a  size  large  enougli  to  accommodate 
sixty  workmen.  The  space  between  the 
doui)le  walls  was  filled  with  moss  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  and  also  to  keep  in 
the  heat  generated  by  two  stoves  burn- 
ing night  and  day.  By  such  means  the 
men  were  kept  in  health  and  warmth 
throughout  the  long  winter  when  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  tunneling  was 
completed. 


doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  ten  kilometers  of  line 
were  laid  and  the  railway  opened. 

Klectricity  is  the  motive  power  gene- 
rated by  the  water  obtained  from  the 
Findelen  glacier,  which  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  supplying  more  in- 
stead of  less  in  hot  weather.  The  cars 
are  fitted  with  several  brakes,  one  of 
which  applies  itself  automatically 
should  tlie  s})eed  exceed  a  certain  limit. 
Each  train  holds  a  maximum  of  110 
}>enple,  and  consists    of    two    carriages 
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(open  and  closed)  and  the  electric 
locomotive.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  railway  was  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

It  is  stated  that  sixty  years  ago  only 
twelve  visitors  found  their  way  up  the 


narrow  valley  to  Zermati  By  1891,  the 
year  in  which  the  Visp-Zermatt  Rail- 
way was  opened,  the  numbers  have 
grown  to  20,000,  and  now,  with  the 
electric  railway  in  operation,  more  than 
40,000  people  take  the  trip  to  the 
l^fatterhom. 


Decision  Under  the  Hours-of -Service  Act 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD  CO. 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico. 
Decided  May  1,  1912. 


1 .  The  expression  "on  duty,"  as  used  in  the 

the  hours-of-service  law,  otherwise 
known  as  the  sixteen-hour  law,  -of 
March  4,  1907  (34  Stat,  pp.  1415, 
1416),  which  means  "to  be  actually 
engaged  in  work  or  to  be  charged  with 
present  responsibility  for  such  should 
the  occasion  arise." 

2.  Where  members  of  a  train  crew,  con- 

forming to  a  rule  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, report  for  duty  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  starting  time,  during  which 
time  they  are  engaged  in  work  pre- 
liminary to  the  trip,  they  are,  during 
such  fifteen  minutes,  "on  duty"  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  2  of  the  hours- 
of-service  law  (34  Stat.,  p.  1416),  and 
this  notwithstanding  their  pay  begins 
only  upon  the  starting  time. 

3.  Where  a  train  is  held  upon  a  siding  at 

a  station  for  forty-five  minutes  to  al- 
low another  train  to  pass,  the  exact 
time  of  arrival  of  the  latter  train  be- 
ing uncertain,  and  the  duty  existing 
upon  the  crew  of  the  former  train  to 
resume  the  journey  immediately  upon 
such  arrival,  such  crew  is  "on  duty" 
during  the  period  of  waiting  within 
the  meaning  of  the  hours-of-service 
act,  and  such  interval  in  the  operation 
of  the  train  does  not  constitute  a 
break  in  "the  sixteen  consecutive 
hours"  necessary  to  a  violation  of  said 
act. 

4.  The  principle  last  stated  is   not  inter- 

fered with  by  the  fact  that  during  such 
period  of  waiting  the  switch  was 
locked,  the  headlight  of  the  waiting 
train  was  extinguished,  its  conductor 
was  reading,  its  brakemen  were 
asleep. 

Suit  by  the  United  States  to  recover 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  hours-of- 


Judgment  for  plaintiff  on 


service  act. 
all  counts. 

OPINION  OP  THE  COUBT. 

Pope,  District  Judge: 

This  suit  is  brought  by  the  govern- 
ment under  Section  2  of  the  Hours-of- 
Service  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (34 
Stat.,  1415),  which,  so  far  as  here  ma- 
terial, reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier,  its  officers  or  agents,  sub- 
ject to  this  act  to  require  or  permit  any 
employee  subject  to  this  act  to  be  or  re- 
main on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  six- 
teen consecutive  hours,  and  whenever  any 
such  employee  of  such  common  carrier  shall 
have  been  continuously  on  duty  for  sixteen 
hours  he  shall  be  relieved  and  not  required 
again  to  go  on  duty  until  he  has  had  at 
least  ten  consecutive  hours  off  duty. 

The  complaint  is  in  four  counts,  the 
first  three  arising  from  the  hours  of 
service  of  the  conductor  and  two  brake- 
men  of  a  freight  train  crew,  and  the 
fourth  from  the  service  of  a  telegraph 
operator.  The  liability  of  the  company 
for  the  overservice  of  the  last  is  not 
questioned  on  the  argument.  The  con- 
troversy is  as  to  whether  the  railroad 
is  liable  because  of  the  hours  of  service 
of  the  train  crew.  The  state  of  the 
record  as  to  the  controlling  facts  is 
fairly  stated  in  the  brief  for  the  rail- 
road as  follows : 

On  November  10,  1910,  the  three 
members  of  the  crew    were    called  to 
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take  charge  of  a  freight  train  leaving 
Alamosa,  Colo.,  for  Chama,  N.  M.,  at 
4:20  p.  m.  There  was  a  rule  of  the 
company  requiring  the  train  crews  to 
report  for  service  thirty  minutes  before 
leaving  time,  and,  pursuant  to  this, 
each  person  was  at  the  point  from 
which  the  train  departed  fifteen  min- 
utes prior  to  4:20  p.  m.  and  thus  at 
4:05  p.  m.  The  pay  of  the  trainmen 
began,  however,  only  at  4:20  p.  m., 
the  leaving  time.  The  train  actually 
left  at  4:30  p.  m.  Between  Alamosa 
and  Chama  the  train  was  delayed  at 
Osier  station  fifty-five  minutes,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  east-bound  train  No. 
442.  During  this  period  it  was  on  a 
sidetrack  with  the  headlight  out  and 
the  switch  locked.  The  brakemen  spent 
a  part  of  this  waiting  time  asleep,  the 
conductor  in  reading.  They,  however, 
were  paid  for  this  period  the  same  as 
for  actual  running.  The  train  arrived 
at  Chama  at  8:15  a.  m.,  November  11, 
1910,  at  which  time  the  trainmen  were 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
train. 

It  will  thus  be  noted  that  this  relief 
from  duty  occurred  fifteen  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes  from  the  time  of 
leaving  and  sixteen  hours  and  ten  min- 
utes from  the  hour  at  which  the  crew 
reported  for  the  trip.  At  4:45  p.  m. 
on  November  11,  1910,  and  thus  less 
than  ten  hours,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
eight  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  from 
the  expiration  of  the  previous  service, 
the  same  crew  was  sent  out  on  another 
trip.  The  suit  is  ba?ed  upon  the  utiliz- 
ing of  the  crew  for  further  service 
when  less  than  the  ten  hours  required 
by  the  statute  above  quoted  had  elapsed 
since  a  sixteen-hour  service.  The  case 
turns,  first,  upon  whether  in  computing 
the  sixteen-hour  period  the  preparatory 
service  of  fifteen  minutes  is  included, 
and,  second,  whether  the  fifty-five  min- 
utes' stop  at  Osier  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  service  so  that  after  all 
it  did  not  include  as  much  as  "sixteen 
consecutive  hours.''  In  other  words, 
the  decisive  question  is  whether  the 
crew  was  "on  duty"  during  both  of 
these  periodf. 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  definition  of 
the  words  "on  duty"  can  be  clearer 
than  the  words  themselves.  Manifestly, 
however,  they  mean  to  be  either  ac- 
tually engaged  in  work  or  to  be  charged 
with  present  responsibility  for  such, 
should  occasion  for  it  arise.  Tested  by 
this  definition  the  crew  during  the  pre- 
paratory fifteen  minutes  was  clearly  on 
duty.  They  were  at  the  starting  point 
pursuant  to  a  rule  of  the  defendant 
company  requiring  them  to  be  there. 
They  were  engaged  in  work  necessary 
to  the  trip.  The  conductor,  according 
to  the  proof,  was  getting  his  bills  and 
orders,  the  brakemen  were  looking  over 
the  train  to  detect  defective  cars  and 
equipment  and  in  going  to  the  round- 
house to  bring  the  engines  and  to 
couple  them  to  the  train.  With  all  of 
these  unperformed  the  train  could  not 
have  moved.  With  some  unperformed 
the  train  would  probably  have  moved 
only  to  destruction  for  lack  of  orders 
or  of  safe  equipment.  These  duties 
were  quite  as  important  as  those  after 
tlie  train  started,  and,  contrary  to  what 
counsel  contend,  impress  us  as  consti- 
tuting quite  as  great  a  strain  upon  the 
nervous  and  physical  energies  as  arose 
after  the  train  was  actually  in  motion. 
We  believe  such  to  have  been  as  much 
in  the  congressional  mind  in  declaring 
what  length  of  duty  shall  call  for  rest 
as  those  connected  with  a  train  actually 
moving.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  this 
view  that  the  men  were  paid  nothing 
for  this  preliminary  work.  The  de- 
fendant can  hardly  be  heard  to  contend 
this  in  the  face  of  its  rule  requiring 
this  very  service.  Presumably,  however, 
in  fixing  a  rate  of  compensation  begin- 
ning in  terms  only  with  the  starting 
time  the  employees  and  the  railroad 
took  into  consideration  the  rule  just 
mentioned,  so  that  after  all  this  pre- 
liminary work  was  not  really  done 
gratuitously,  but  was  merged  into  a 
scale  of  wages  mutually  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  At  any  rate,  labor  does 
not  cease  to  be  such  because  not. paid 
for,  nor  does  duty  cease  to  exist  be- 
cause performed  without  compensation 
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in    connection    with    duty    for    wliich 
there  was  compensation. 

But  it  is  said  by  defendant  that, 
however  this  may  he,  there  was  no  con- 
secutive service  of  sixteen  hours  be- 
cause of  tlie  layout  of  fifty-five  minutes 
at  Osier.  This  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  in  order  that  east-bound  train  No. 
442  of  this  latter  was  uncertain,  except 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  momentarily 
expected.  It  might  come  in  a  few  min- 
utes or  it  might  not  arrive  in  an  hour. 
Pending  its  arrival  the  train  here  in- 
volved was  rendered  safe  by  being  put 
into  a  siding  and  the  switch  locked.  As 
a  matter  presumably  of  economy,  the 
headlight  was  extinguished.  All  this 
done,  the  crew  retired  to  the  caboose, 
the  brakemen  to  utilize  the  uncertain 
interval  in  a  nap,  the  conductor  in 
reading.  There  was,  however,  no  re- 
lease of  the  crew  by  the  train  dis- 
patcher, and  their  pay  covered  the  time 
they  were  held  at  Osier.  It  is  said  that 
upon  this  state  of  facts  the  crew  ceased 
to  be  on  duty  during  the  wait  upon  the 
siding.  This,  however,  is  clearly  un- 
tenable. True,  as  the  conductor  in  ef- 
fect testified,  they  ceased  to  be  respon- 
sible during  this  period  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  train,  for  it  was  not  in 
motion.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
they  became  instead  intrusted  with  its 
custody.  It  was  furtlier  their  duty  to 
know  immediately  of  the  arrival  of  No. 
412,  whether  this  occurred  in  ten  min- 
utes or  in  fifty-five,  and  immediately 
upon  such  arrival  they  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  religliting  the 
headlight,  leaving  the  siding,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  destination.  As  long  ago  as 
Afilton  it  was  said:  "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait.''  It  detract'^ 
nothing  from  this  great  truth  as  ap- 
plied to  the  present  situation  that  the 
tired  crew  at  this  hour  of  the  niglit 
utilized  the  wait  in  sleep  or  in  a  book. 
They  were  there  on  ])ay ;  they  vrere 
there  in  charge  of  the  train ;  they  were 
there  subject  to  active  duty  as  soon  as 
No.  442  whistled  for  the  station.  Su])- 
pose  that  the  latter  train  instead  of 
taking  fifty-five  minutes  to  arrive  had 
arrived  in  only  ten.     Would  it  be  con- 


tended that  such  an  interval  would 
have  broken  the  continuity  of  duty? 
And  yet  the  principle  in  each  case  is 
})recisely  the  same.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  such  a  view  of  the  statute  as  is 
here  contended  for  by  the  defendant 
would  ill  accord  with  the  purpose  of 
the  law  as  declared  in  its  title,  "To  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees  and  trav- 
elers upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  emploj^ees  thereon.'' 
A  delay  under  the  circumstances  here 
disclosed  constituted  at  most  simply  "a 
trivial  interruption,"  such  as  under 
United  States  vs.  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  (^o.  (220  U.  S.,  37) 
"will  not  be  considered."  To  hold 
otherwise  will  be  practically  to  nullify 
the  statute. 

A^iewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
authority,  we  are  cited  by  defendant  to 
no  cases  sustaining  either  of  its  con- 
tentions. On  the  contrary,  very  lucid 
expressions  from  Judge  Morris  in 
United  States  vs.  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  (180  Fed.,  630)  sustained  the 
view  that  the  time  occupied  in  tlie  pre- 
liminary work  is  to  be  considered  a 
pait  of  the  sixteen  hours  allowed  for 
Fervice.  Upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  stop  such  as  that  at  Osier 
broke  the  consecutiveness  of  the  hours 
of  duty,  there  have  been  convincing 
views  that  it  did  not,  expressed  by 
Judge  Trieber  in  United  States  vs. 
Kansas  Citv  Soutliern  Railway  Co. 
(189  Fed,,  471),  by  Judge  Maxey  in 
United  States  vs.  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern Railway  C^o.  of  Texas  (189  Feci., 
954),  by  Judge  Foster  in  United 
States  vs.  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio  Railway  Co.,  unreported  (de- 
cided in  the  district  court  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio), 
and  by  Judge  Rudkin  in  United  States 
vs.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
Railway  (\).,  unreported  (recently  de- 
cided in  the  district  court  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Washington). 

It  is  accordingly  found  that  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty  upon  each  count. 
The  excess  over  the  legal  hours  of  serv= 
ice  by  the  train  crew  having  been  very 
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small;,  the  record  suggests  a  lack  of  in- 
tent to  violate  the  statute  as  to  these. 
There  will  accordingly  he  a  judgment 
'  of  $50  against  the  defendant  upon  each 


of  the  first  three  counts.  Upon  the 
fourth,  involving  the  telegraph  oper- 
ator, there  will  he  a  judgment  for  $100. 
The  defendant  will  pay  the  costs. 


Decision  Under  the  Safety- Appliance  Act 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit. 
No.  1800.— October  Term  and   Session,   1911. 

THE  ATCHTSOX,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  KAILAVAY  CO., 

PLAINTIFF  IN  ERROR, 

V. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  DEFENDANT  IN  ERROR. 

Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  IlUnois, 

Eastern  Division. 


In   a  prosecution   under  the   Safety   Ap- 
pliance Act:   Held, 

(a)  That    it    is    immaterial    whether    the 

lowering  of  a  drawbar  was  caused 
bv  the  sagging  of  the  drawbar  from 
the  frame  or  the  sagging  of  the  en- 
tire frame,  and  the  statute  is  violated 
when  the  low  drawbar  resulted  from 
the  breaking  of  a  king-pin  whereby 
the  frame  to  which  the  drawbar  re- 
mained securely  attached  was  low- 
ered; 

(b)  That  the  provision  of  the  Safety  Ap- 

pliance law  for  the  engineer's  con- 
trol of  the  train  by  means  of  air 
brakes  is  not  limited  to  "road  trains"  ; 

(c)  That  congress  in  requiring?  a  train  to 

be  "so  equipped  with  power  or  train 
brakes  that  the  engineer  on  the  loco- 
motive drawing  such  train  can  con- 
trol its  speed  without  requiring 
brakemen  to  use  the  common  hand 
brake  for  that  purpose"  employed  the 
word  "brakemen"  generically  as  in- 
cluding any  and  all  men  whose  duties 
in  connection  with  the  train  oblige 
them  to  use  the  common  hand  brake 
in  the  absence  of  air  brakes ; 

(d)  That   congress   intended    that   the    en- 

gineer should  be  able  "to  control  the 
speed"  and  bring  quickly  to  a  stand- 
still a  train  moving  slowly  through 
a  congested  region  of  drawbridges 
and  railroad  crossings,  as  well  as  a 
train  moving  rapidly  on  a  single  clear 
track  in  the  country. 

OPIXIOX  OF  THE  COURT. 

Baker,    Circuit    Judqr,   delivered    tlie 

(-pinion  of  the  eoiirt: 

Penalties  were  assessed  ap:ainst  plain- 
tiff in  error  for  violation  of  the  Safety- 


Appliance  Act.  Points  respectinor  con- 
stitutionality Imve  been  abandoned. 
Two  matters  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  statute  are  pressed  as 
grounds  for  reversal. 

In  a  train  used  in  interstate  traffic 
plaintiff  in  error  had  a  car  whose  draw- 
l)ar  was  less  than  the  standard  height 
above  the  rails.  This  condition  was  ob- 
served by  the  government  inspector  fif- 
teen minutes  before  the  train  left  the 
yard.  Violation  of  the  statute  is  ques- 
tioned on  the  ground  that  the  condition 
resulted,  not  from  any  defect  in  the 
drawbar  itself  or  in  its  attachment  to 
the  frame  of  the  car,  hut  from  the 
breaking  of  a  king-pin  whereby  the 
frame  to  which  the  drawbar  remained 
securely  attached  was  lowered.  But  the 
statute  (Sec.  5)  provides  that  "no  cars, 
either  loaded  or  unloaded,  shall  he  used 
in  interstate  traffic  which  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  standard  above  provided 
for.^'  So  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
lowering  was  caused  by  the  sagging  of 
the  drawbar  from  the  frame  or  the  sag- 
ging of  the  entire  frame;  and  the  re- 
sulting condition  of  non-compliance 
with  the  standard  height  would  he  as 
observable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

Less  than  the  required  number  of 
cars  in  the  train  had  air  brakes  under 
the  control  of  the  engineer.  Corwith 
is  an  outer  Chicago  yard,  where  th^  in- 
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coming  trains  used  in  interstate  traflSc 
are  stopped  and  the  cars  are  distributed 
upon  various  tracks.  Cars  that  are  des- 
tined to  plaintiff  in  error^s  inner  yard 
at  Eighteenth  street  are  assembled  at 
Corwith  into  a  train  and  mt)ved  about 
eight  miles  to  Eighteenth  street  over 
switch  tracks,  leads,  and  main  tracks 
of  plaintiff  in  error,  across  a  draw- 
bridge and  three  railroads,  at  the  rate 
of  six  to  eight  miles  per  hour.  Beyond 
Corwith  the  trains  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  train  dispatcher ;  between 
Corwith  and  the  Eighteenth  street 
yard,  of  the  yardmaster.  At  Corwith 
the  regular  "road"  crews  give  up  the 
trains,  and  from  there  to  Eighteenth 
street  trains  are  handled  by  "switch- 
ing*'  crews.  From  Corwith  to  Eight- 
eenth street  the  railroad  is  wholly 
within  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1893,  provides: 

That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1898,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
by  railroad  to  use  on  its  line  any  locomotive 
engine  in  moving  interstate  traffic  not 
equipped  with  a  power  drivinpr-wheel  brake 
and  appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake 
system  or  to  run  any  train  in  such  traffic 
after  said  date  that  has  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  in  it  so  equipped  with 
power  or  train  brakes  that  the  engineer  on 
the  locomotive  drawing  such  train  can  con- 
trol its  speed  without  requiring  brakemen 
to  use  the  common  hand  brake  for  that 
purpose. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  of 
March  2,  1903,  required  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  cars  should  be  equipped 
with  air  brakes  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  engineer,  and  authorized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  order  to  increase  the  percentage.   On 


the  occasion  complained  of  the  required 
percentage  was  75. 

From  the  use  of  the  words  "run,'' 
"speed,''  and  %rakeman"  in  the  orig- 
inal act  plaintiff  in  error  argues  that 
this  provision  for  the  engineer's  control 
of  the  train  by  means  of  air  brakes  ap- 
plies only  to  "road"  trains.  But,  in 
our  opinion,  congress,  in  requiring  a 
train  to  be  "so  equipped  with  power  or 
train  brakes  that  the  engineer  on  the 
locomotive  drawing  such  train  can  con- 
trol its  speed  without  requiring  brake- 
men  to  use  the  common  hand  brake  for 
that  purpose,"  employed  the  word 
^^rakemen"  generically  as  including 
any  and  all  men,  whether  specifically 
known  as  "conductors"  or  ^T}rakemen" 
or  "yard  foreman"  or  "switchmen," 
whose  duties  in  connection  with  the 
train  would  oblige  them  to  use  the 
common  hand  brakes  in  the  absence  of 
air  brakes,  and  intended  that  the  en- 
gineer should  be  able  to  "control  the 
speed"  and  bring  quickly  to  a  stand- 
still a  train  moving  slowly  through  a 
congested  region  of  drawbridges  and 
railroad  crossings  as  well  as  a  train 
moving  rapidly  on  a  single  clear  track 
in  the  country.  Interstate  cars  destined 
to  Eighteenth  street  did  not  complete 
their  interstate  journey  until  they 
reached  that  point;  and  the  dangers  to 
the  men  engaged  in  moving  those  cars 
and  to  the  interstate  traffic  itself  were 
at  least  as  imminent  as  the  dangers  on 
the  "road." 

These  considerations,  expressed  more 
at  large  in  Belt  Jiy.  Co.  vs.  United 
States  (168  Fed.,  542)  and  Wabash  Ry. 
Co.  vs.  United  States  (168  Fed.,  1),  re- 
quire that  the  judgment  be  affirmed. 


Book  Treasures  Lost  With  the  Titanic 


What  has  been  described  as  the  most 
elaborate  volume  in  the  world  went 
down  in  the  Titanic.  This  volume  was 
a  specially  decorated  copy  of  Ed- 
ward FitzQerald's  translation  of  the 
^'JJubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam." 


When  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  Lon- 
don recently  its  beauty  attracted  wide 
attention  and  there  was  surprise  when 
it  was  sold  for  $2,025.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  a  Mr.  Isaacs,  a  Piccadilly 
bookseller,  who  shipped  it  to  America 
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by  the  Titanic  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
a  Fale  there. 

Last  year  this  art  treasure  was  of- 
fered for  sale  at  $5,000,  but  no  pur- 
chaser was  forthcoming,  and  it  was  sent 
to  Sotheby's,  where  Mr.  Isaacs  bought 
it  on  March  30,  1912.  By  a  mischance 
due  to  the  coal  strike,  it  did  not  go  to 
America  on  the  mail  steamer  of  April 
6,  by  which  it  was  to  have  been  sent. 
Its  departure  was  delayed  until  the 
next  outgoing  mail  steamer  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  steamer  was 
the  Titanic. 

From  the  standpoint  of  intrinsic 
value  alone  Mr.  Isaacs  got  a  bargain  in 
this  gorgeous  "Rubaiyat,'*  for  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  binding  was  $2,500,  or 
$425  more  than  he  paid  for  it.  It  took 
nearly  two  years  to  produce  the  work, 
which  was  a  brilliant  example  of  inlay- 
ing and  gold  tooling.  Fortunately 
those  who  executed  it  preserved  all 
their  sketches  and  designs,  and  there  is 
a  hint  that  they  may  attempt  to  repro- 
duce it. 

Elihu  Vedder  was  the  illustrator  and 
the  work  was  executed  by  Sangorski 
and  Sutcliffe  in  green  levant  morocco 
double.  The  size  of  the  volume  was 
royal  quarto.  The  outside  covers  and 
doublures  were  lavishly  inlaid  and 
richly  tooled  and  were  studded  with 
1,050  jewels  set  in  gold.  The  fly  leaves 
were  morocco  and  were  also  richly 
tooled  and  inlaid. 

According  to  the  announcement  of 
the  auctioneers  this  was  probably,  from 
the  standpoint  of  richness  of  design 
and  decoration,  the  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  binding  ever  produced. 
The  object  of  the  two  years'  work  was 
to  suggest  both  in  color  and  design  "all 
the  beauty,  extravagance  and  splen- 
dor," to  quote  the  catalog,  "of  Eastern 
decoration." 

Richness  of  decoration  was  the  chief 
aim,  although  it  was  asserted  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  that  there  had  been  no 
vain  striving  after  pictorial  or  theatri- 
cal effects.  Sunken  panels  of  ornamen- 
tal shapes  were  introduced  into  both 
covers,  and  there  were  doublures  to 
break  the  monotony  of   a   flat  surface 


and  to  avoid  excessive  projection  of  the 
inset  jewels. 

It  was  these  jewels  that  formed  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
example  of  bookbinding.  There  were 
no  less  than  1,050  of  them.  They  com- 
prised rubies,  turquoises,  amethysts, 
topazes,  olivines,  garnets  and  an  em- 
erald. Each  stone  was  in  a  gold  setting 
fixed  firmly  underneath  the  leather.  A 
fine  background  for  the  jewels  was  af- 
forded in  very  close  gold  tooling,  pro- 
ducing the  richness  of  solid  gold  chased 
panels.  This  tooling  was  in  evidence 
throughout  the  work. 

On  the  front  cover  in  a  sunken  panel 
suggestive  of  a  Persian  architectural 
design  was  a  heart-shaped  central  fea- 
ture studded  with  rubies,  olivines  and 
garnets  and  closely  gold  tooled.  This 
was  surrounded  by  a  conventional  ar- 
rangement of  three  peacocks,  elab- 
orately inlaid  in  their  varicolored  nat- 
ural hues.  The  remainder  of  the  panel 
was  filled  with  the  graceful  radiating 
lines  of  their  tails. 

The  eyes  of  the  feathers  were  jeweled 
with  ninety-seven  topazes,  all  of  which 
were  cut  specially  to  the  correct  shape 
of  the  eye.  Eighteen  turquoises  were 
used  to  suggept  the  crests  of  the  pea- 
cocks, and  rubies,  inset,  formed  the 
eyes  of  the  birds.  Little  background 
was  left  and  this  was  filled  tightly  with 
gold  dots. 

Surrounding  the  panel  was  a  border 
and  corner  piece  suggestive  in  color  and 
design  of  oriental  decoration.  It  was 
set  with  289  garnets,  turquoises  and 
olivines.  The  design  was  completed 
with  a  border  representing  a  conven- 
tional treatment  of  a  vine  inlaid  in 
brown  and  green  and  set  with  250 
amethysts  arranged  so  as  to  form 
bunches  of  grapes. 

The  back  cover  also  was  elaborately 
treated.  It  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  sunken  panels  of  Persian  design  and 
shape,  and  these  were  filled  closely  with 
gold  foliage  and  set  with  198  tur- 
quoises, garnets  and  olivines.  Inlaid  in 
the  center  panel  was  a  model,  complete 
in  every  detail,  of  a  Persian  mandolin 
made  of  mahogany  and  inlaid  with  sil- 
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ver,  ])earl,  sat  in  wood  and  ebony.  And 
tlio  wlialel)adv  covering  was  eonipletcHl 
with  a  border  (•oiniK)sed  of  graceful 
lines  and  many  dots. 

The  front  doublure  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  sunken  panels.  The  cen- 
tral panel,  whose  dominating  feature 
was  a  snake  modeled  and  inlaid  in 
various  colored  leathers  with  ivory 
teeth  and  emerald  eyes,  was  intended 
as  a  suggestion  of  stanza  58,  "0  Thou, 
who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make." 

This  was  surrounded  and  entwined 
among  a  conventional  arrangement  of 
an  apple  tree  with  the  sun  suggested  in 
solid  gold  peeping  through  the  foliage. 
The  w^hole  of  the  background  was  filled 
closely  with  gold  dots  throwing  the  de- 
sign into  relief,  but  not  boldly.  This 
panel  was  intended  also  to  be  an  em- 
blematical suggestion  of  life. 

The  corner  and  side  panels  held 
forty-eight  turquoises  and  garnets  and 


were  filled  closely  with  foliage.  An 
elaborate  inlaid  border  of  an  oriental 
character  completed  the  design. 

The  design  of  the  back  doublure  was 
intended  to  be  emblematic  of  death.  In 
the  sunken  panel  on  the  doublure  ap- 
peared a  representation  of  a  skull  in 
leather  with  the  teeth  of  carved  ivory. 
All  this  is  framed  in  an  elaborate  bor- 
der of  interlaced  inlaid  bands  and 
foliage.  An  intricate  inlaid  strapwork 
border  with  an  inlaid  rose  in  the  cor- 
ners comprised  the  decoration  of  the 
front  flyleaf.  The  rose  was  intended  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  life  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  The  back  fly- 
leaf, while  similar  in  general  appear- 
ance to  the  front,  shows  in  the  corner 
designs  an  intention  to  suggest  death 
through  a  conventional  treatment  of 
the  deadly  nightshade. — Iniernaiional 
Bool'hindcr, 


Rare  American  Flags  Preserved  in  Chicago 


A  rare  collection  of  valuable  his- 
torical documents  and  relics,  many  of 
them  faded  and  frayed  and  all  having 
played  vital  roles  in  American  history, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety of  the  Scms  of  the  American 
Kevolution,  which  maintains  a  library 
and  office  at  30  Xortlj  LaSalle  street, 
Chicago.  Particularly  interesting  are 
the  relics  that  show  the  evohiticm  of 
the  American  flag,  including  reproduc- 
tions of  the  first  American  l)anner  that 
floated  on  the  American  continent,  and 
))resenting  all  the  links  in  its  develop- 
ment down  to  the  more  modern  forms. 

The  copy  of  the  Betsy  Ross  flag 
which  is  owned  by  the  society  was 
made  in  1905  by  Rachel  Albriglit,  a 
granddaughter  of  Betsy  Ross,  when 
she  was  over  92  years  old.  Describing 
this  and  otiier  relics  in  the  p()s<(»ssioii 
of  the  society,  James  Edgar  ]^rown 
writes  in  the  current  issue  of  I'lie 
llamUionian,  otlicial  organ  of  the 
IIamilt(m  (Hub  of  Chicago: 


"In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1776, 
General  Washington,  accompanied  by 
Cohmel  George  Ross,  a  member  of  his 
staff,  and  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Morris, 
the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
called  upon  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  a  niece 
of  Colonel  Ross.  She  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  widow,  only  24  years  of 
age,  and  known  to  be  expert  at  needle- 
work. They  called  to  discuss  with  her 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  a 
national  emblem,  our  first  starry  flag. 
Up  to  this  time  almost  every  regiment 
on  sea  and  land  had  its  own  particular 
flag,  which  fact  often  proved  most  em- 
])anassing  to  military  officials. 

now  BKTSY   ROSS   FLAG  WAS  MADE. 

"Washington  unfolded  a  paper  on 
which  had  been  rudely  sketched  a  plan 
of  a  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  with  a 
1)1  ue  field  dotted  with  thirteen  stars. 
They  talked  over  the  plan  of  this  flag 
in  detail,  and  Mrs.  Ross  noticed  that 
the  stars  which  were  sketched  were  six- 
jminted,  and  suggested  that  they  should 
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liave  but  five.  Washington  admitted 
that  she  was  correct,  but  he  preferred 
a  star  tliat  would  not  be  an  exact  copy 
of  that  on  his  coat  of  arms,  and  he  also 
thought  that  a  six-y>ointed  star  wouhl 
be  easier  to  cut.  Mrs.  Eoss  liked  the 
five-pointed  star,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  easily  cut  she  deftly  folded 
a  piece  of  paper  and  with  one  clip  of 
her  scissors  unfolded  a  perfect  star 
with  five  points. 

"She  set  to  work  and  the  committee 
approved  the  finished  flag.  Mrs.  Koss 
was  then  instructed  to  procure  all  the 
bunting  possible  in  Philadelphia  and 
make  fla<rs  for  the  use  of  congress, 
Colonel  Ross  furnishing  the  money. 

"The  resolution  adopting  the  flag 
was  not  passed  by  congress  until  the 
following  year  and  is  dated  June  14, 
1777.  A  month  previous,  however, 
there  is  a  record  of  an  order  on  the 
treasury  in  favor  of  Betsy  Koss  for  £14 
12s  and  2d,  in  pavment  of  fla<?s  for 
the  fleet  in  the  Delaware  river." 

A  photograph  of  the  remnant  of  the 
flag  of  General  Lafayette,  also  owned 
by  the  pociety,  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"Fernando  Jones,  183 1  Prairie  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Til.,  April  19,  1898. 
Colonel  George  Y.  Lauman,  President 
Illinois  Societv  Sons  of  tlie  American 
Revolution.  Dear  Sir  and  Compatriot: 
— At  the  request  of  the  society  T  here- 
with present  a  portion  of  the  flag 
which  floated  over  the  headquarters  of 
General  Lafayette  in  tlie  American 
Pevoli.tion.  It  was  presented  to  me  by 
Senator  p]dmond  de  Lafayette,  his 
grandson,  at  La  (i range,  France,  on 
March  20,  1889.  Yours  sincerely, 
"Ferxaxdo  Jones." 

In  the  collection  is  also  presented, 
through  the  courtesy  of  John  D.  Yan- 
dercook,  the  original  commission  of  his 
ancestor,  Simon  Yandercook,  as  ensign 
of  Henry  Yandercook's  company,  in  a 
regiment  of  which  Peter  Yates  was 
colonel,  which  commission  bears  the 
signature  of  (Jovernor  George  Clinton 
o.'^  New  York. 

(\)ncerning  the  remnant  of  the  John 
Paul  Jones  flag,  Mr.  Brown  writes; 


A  HISTORIC  MEETING. 

"Whether  this  remnant  is  from  the 
liag  that  floated  from  the  mast  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  during  its  san- 
guinary fight  with  the  Serapis,  or  the 
national  ensign  fust  unfolded  on  board 
the  Alfred,  or  the  flag  of  the  Eanger 
when  its  commander  sailed  into  White- 
haven in  1778,  among  300  British 
ships,  guarded  by  a  strong  battery, 
spiked  the  cannon  and  ordered  tlie 
shipping  fired,  or  the  Rattlesnake  flag 
bearing  the  warning  ^Beware,  Don't 
Tread  on  Me,'  is  not  known,  but  we 
are  assured  that  this  is  a  genuine  rem- 
nant from  the  flag  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant 
naval  commanders  who  ever  sailed  the 
seas." 

"The  meeting  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, S.  A.  P.,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
May,  1911,  was  historic  in  the  society's 
annals,"  continues  Mr.  Brown.  "It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  General 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Mexican  war 
veteran,  bre vetted  captain  for  gallantry 
at  the  battles  of  Churubusco  and  Mo- 
lino  del  Rev,  instructor  of  infantry 
tactics  at  We<t  Point,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  army  and  in 
command  at  Fort  Donelson,  pallbearer 
at  General  Grant's  funeral  at  the  re- 
quest of  General  Grant  himself  in  his 
last  hours,  governor  of  Kentucky  and 
nominee  of  the  democratic  party  for 
vice-president  of  the  Ignited  States  in 
1896 — prcFcnted  the  society  with  a 
magnificent  American  flasr,  and  in  do- 
ing so  delivered  one  of  tlie  most  elo- 
quent and  patriotic  addre^pcs  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  President  Dan- 
forth  of  the  Kentucky  society  sup- 
ported the  flag,  while  the  chaplain  gen- 
eral. Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  of  our 
own  Illinois  society,  was  distinguish- 
able in  the  background." 

The  Sons  of  tlie  American  Revolu- 
tion Wcas  organized  on.  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  inauguration  of  (Jeorge 
Washington  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Ignited  Staters— April  30,  1881).  It 
was  incori)orated  by  an  act  of  the 
forty-ninth  congress  in  IDOO.  The  in- 
corporators are  among  the  most  dist in- 
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guished  men  of  tlie  country,  and  the 
act  bears  the  signature  of  such  men 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  and  Joseph  G.  Cannon. 
State  societies  have  been  organi:5ed 
in   forty   states,   the   District   of   Co- 


lumbia, Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Paris,  comprising  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  12,000.  Illinois,  with 
a  membership  of  about  700,  stands 
fourth  in  the  list  numerically. — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


Open  Air  Schools 

BY   MABEL  BKOWN   ELLIS. 


We're  for  fresh  air,  day  and  night, 
We're  Roing  to  keep  healthy,  all  right,  all 
right 

This  is  the  slogan  of  the  children 
who  have  left  the  closed  rooms  of  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  public  schools  for  the 
open  air  tents.  It  is  echoed  by  the 
New  York  children,  who  have  their 
school  on  an  old  ferryboat;  by  the 
Pittsburg  pupils,  who  recite  on  a  hos- 
pital balcony;  by  the  Providence 
youngsters,  who  have  abandoned  their 
echoolhouse;  by  the  Sea  Breeze  crip- 
ples in  their  beautiful  hospital  on 
Coney  Island ;  by  the  Chicago  Eskimos 
on  their  roof;  by  the  Newark  kiddies 
in  the  pavilion;,  by  the  Albany  boys 
and  girls  in  the  old  Schuyler  bam,  and 
by  all  the  red-cheeked  little  people  who, 
the  country  over,  in  tents  or  on  roofs, 
on  boats  or  in  parks,  are  going  to 
school  in  the  open  air. 

These  schools  are  banishing  many 
ailments,  they  tell  us — tuberculosis, 
anaemia,  stupidity  and  original  sin. 
But  not  everybody  has  tuberculosis; 
your  children  certainly  are  not  stupid, 
and  the  only  form  of  original  sin  which 
the  average  grown-up  can  be  brought 
to  confess  is  that  mad  desire  to  "play 
hookey^'  which  every  April  makes  the 
youthful  soul  a  clashing  place  between 
joy  and  duty. 

The  days  of  spring  fever  are  coming. 
The  truant  officer  is  in  training  for  the 
hardest  months  of  the  year.  Flannels 
are  getting  itchy  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings are  growing  burdensome.  The 
call  of  the  great  out-of-doors  is  begin- 
ning to  be  heard.  •  Until  three  years 


ago  no  city  school  teacher  in  this  coun- 
iTy  dared  to  listen  to  that  call  and  get 
its  real  meaning. 

In  1908  Providence  knocked  out  the 
whole  south  side  of  an  old  schoolhouse 
to  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  starting 
the  first  open  air  school  in  America. 
Now  twenty-seven  other  cities  have  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  many  others 
are  contemplating  doing  so. 

At  Sea  Breeze,  where  is  located  the 
Children's  Hospital  for  Bone  Tuber- 
culosis—made famous  by  "Smiling 
Joe" — a  school  has  been  conducted  for 
several  years.  Out  on  the  long  piazzas 
overlooking  the  Atlantic  pathetic  little 
figures  in  plaster  casts  and  heavy  straps 
take  the  regular  school  course  under  a 
teacher  provided  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  New  York  City.  They  do  not 
fear  spring  fever  there,  for  the  little 
patients  could  not  run  away  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  nobody  ever  wanted  to 
run  away  from  Sea  Breeze.  The  story 
of  how  these  children  improved  in  the 
open  air  has  helped  to  bring  fresh  air 
to  many  children  elsewhere. 

Kenosha  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  town  to  get  an  open  air  school 
for  a  Christmas  present.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of- 
fered complete  equipment  for  an  open 
air  school  for  twenty-five  children  to 
any  town  of  10,000  population  selling 
the  largest  number  of  Christmas  seal 
stamps,  and  Kenosha  won.  The  super- 
intendent and  the  teacher  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  school  came  to  Chi- 
cago recently  to  study  the  methods 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
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Elizabeth  McCormick  roof  schools  and 
the  open  window  rooms. 

Kenosha  will  adopt  the  tents  suc- 
cessfully used  by  Rochester,  Camden, 
Hartford,  Montclair  and  many  other 
towns.  At  Albany  an  enterprising 
community  has  remodeled  an  old  barn 
for  the  use  of  the  children;  in  Cam- 
bridge it  is  an  unused  dwelling-house. 
New  York  has  three  schools  on  old 
ferryboats  and  Brooklyn  has  one. 
Roofs  are  especially  favorable  locations 
in  the  larger  cities,  where  ground  space 
is  at  a  premium.  Boston  used  the  roof 
of  a  park  refectory;  New  York  the 
roof  of  a  dispensary,  and  Chicago  be- 
gan with  the  roof  of  the  Mary  Crane 
Nursery.  A  second  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick School  has  just  opened  on  the 
Cregier  municipal  bath  building,  where 
the  little  green  tent  perched  among  the 
pine  trees  fairly  overflows  with 
Eskimos. 

Last  spring  the  United  Charities  of 
Chicago  took  the  thirty-five  children  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open  Air 
School,  which  she  had  started  on  the 
roof  of  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery,  out 
to  a  summer  camp  at  Algonquin  and 
conducted  a  real  forest  school  during 
June.  Recitation  work  improved  in- 
stead of  falling  off  in  quality.  And  of 
all  the  happy  children  who  loudly 
sang  on  every  possible  and  impossible 
occasion — 

We're  going  to  the  country, 

Hooray !     Hooray ! 
We'll  take  our  blankets  with  us, 

Our  Eskimo  suits  of  gray. 
We're  going  to  the  country. 

It's  truly  so, 
And  it's  eat  and  sleep  and  good  fresh  air 

That  makes  us  grow! 

one  of  the  very  happiest  was  Mildred. 
Three  times  during  the  previous  Sep- 
tember had  Mildred  tried  to  attend  the 
public  school.  But  each  time  she  had 
jFailed,  having  been  present  only  two 
and  one-half  days  in  all  because  she 
could  not  climb  stairs,  and  her  head 
always  ached  while  she  was  indoors. 
Not  a  very  pleasant  prospect  for  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  12.  Her  father  was  an 
Italian  laborer,  and  the  tiny  home  was 


crowded  with  other  children.  She  did 
not  hear  of  the  open-air  school  until 
February,  but  during  the  four  months 
she  attended  she  completed  the  sev- 
enth grade  and  forgot  all  about  head- 
aches and  coughs.  This  year  she  leads 
all  the  children  in  their  eager  chatter 
about  ^^going  to  the  country." 

"How  sick  do  you  have  to  be  to  go 
to  this  school  ?^^  indignantly  demanded 
one  lad  when,  to  his  grief,  a  physician's 
examination  revealed  that  he  was  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  question  set  people 
thinking,  and  Chicago's  open-window 
rooms  are  one  result.  Detroit  has  tried 
another  plan.  Last  fall  Superintend- 
ent Martindale  ordered  that  so  far. as 
it  was  possible  all  recitations  should  be 
held  on  the  school  lawns,  and  during 
September  and  October  alone  6,326 
classes  were  thus  conducted.  Princi- 
pals and  teachers  report  no  trouble 
with  discipline. 

"Our  plan,*'  says  Mr.  Martindale, 
"contemplates  the  purchasing  of  chairs 
that  may  be  moved  out  on  the  lawns 
every  pleasant  day ;  and  in  addition  we 
have  asked  for  an  allowance  with  which 
to  erect  two  pergolas,  or  unroofed 
structures,  with  drop  curtains  of  can- 
vas to  cover  the  roof  when  necessary. 
Each  of  these  structures  would  be  six- 
teen feet  by  forty,  the  size  of  a  large 
recitation  room.  Sheltered  beneath 
these  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  pupils  may 
receive  fresh  air,  fresh  inspiration  and 
added  well-being.  And  the  one  great 
feature  would  l^  that  all  the  children 
would  benefit.*' 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  school 
in  the  crowded  sections  of  Detroit  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson  advocates  that  all 
the  school  houses  be  moved  from  the 
noisy  streets  into  the  country,  where 
land  is  cheaper  and  more  outdoor  space 
can  be  provided,  and  that  arrangements 
be  made  with  the  street  car  companies 
to  carry  the  children  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Can  you  imagine  the  youngsters  of 
the  Andrew  Jackson  School,  where  the 
elevated  trains  rattle  by  every  three 
minutes,  making  such  a  noise  that  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young  has  offered  $100  to 
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any  one  who  will  devise  a  means  of 
deadening  the  roar ;  children  who  have 
never  picked  a  wild  flower  and  who 
"hate  rivers  because  they  always  smell 
so";  pupils  whose  only  idea  of  the 
country  is  derived  from  the  highly  col- 
ored adventures  of  the  nickel  theaters 
on  Halstead  street — can  you  imagine 
what  it  would  mean  to  such  children 
to  go  to  school  in  the  open  air  in  the 
real  out-of-doors? 

It  may  sound  impracticable,  but  who 
knows?  The  open-air  school  for  the 
sick  child  is  now  an  established  thing; 
experiments  made  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  America  have  proved  its 
value.  The  open-air  work  for  the  well 
child  is  just  beginning.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  our  school  houses  of  the 
future  will  have,  as  Boston  has  already 


voted,  at  least  one  specially  constructed 
room  for  open-air  work  in  every  ]>uild- 
ing,  or  that  we  may  even  go  further,  as 
a  California  principal  suggests,  and 
have  a  school  house  "all  on  the  ground 
floor,  if  need  be,  with  one  side  of  the 
room  so  constructed  of  glass  folding 
doors  that  the  entire  side  can  be  thrown 
open." 

Meanwhile  the  lucky  youngsters  who 
have  escaped  from  the  four  brick  walls 
and  the  ventilating  system  agree  in  sen- 
timent, if  not  in  English,  with  the 
Chicago  lad  who  made  his  first  perfect 
attendance  record  last  spring  at  the 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-Air  School, 
lie  said:  "Good  eats  an'  fresh  air 
makes  a  feller  feel  good,  an'  he  ain't 
a-goin'  to  play  liookey." — Chicago 
Bccord'JIerald. 


Hours  of  Labor  of  Employees  on  Railroads — State  and 
Federal  Regulation — Conflict  of  Law — Commerce 


Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 
vs.  State  of  Washington.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (January  9, 
1012),  32  Supreme  Court  Reporter, 
page  160. — The  company  named  had 
been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  a  state 
law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of 
railway  employees,  which  judgment 
had  been  affirmed  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  Washington.  The  com- 
pany appealed,  contending  that  the 
federal  statute  of  March  4,  1907  (34 
Stat.  1415),  operated  exclusively  in 
the  premises,  and  tliat  its  grant  of  a 
waiting  time  of  one  year  before  the 
law  should  come  into  effect  was  notice 
to  the  state  legislature,  rendering  it  in- 
competent to  pass  a  law  to  be  effective 
during  this  interim.  The  AVashington 
statute  bears  date  of  June  11,  1907, 
some  three  months  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  federal  law, 
but  was  to  take  effect  immediately. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  facts 
in  the  case,  the  decision  turning  on 
the  power  of  the  state  to  enact  the  law 
and  give  it  effect  during  tliQ  waiting 


time  allowed  by  the  federal  statute. 
The  supreme  court  of  Washington  con- 
ceded the  paramount  power  of  con- 
gress to  legislate  in  the  field  of  inter- 
state commerce  when  it  chose  to  act, 
but  said  that: 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  federal  stat- 
ute did  not  speak  as  a  statute  until 
after  March  4,  1908,  the  date  on  which 
it  went  into  effect;  for  if  a  law  passed 
to  take  effect  at  a  future  day  must  be 
construed  as  if  passed  on  that  day,  and 
if,  prior  to  the  time  it  goes  into  effect, 
no  rights  can  be  acquired  under  it  and 
no  one  is  bound  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct according  to  its  terms,  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  it  has  the  effect  of  a  statute 
between  tlie  time  of  its  passage  and  the 
time  of  its  taking  effect.  A  statute 
cannot  be  both  operative  and  inoper- 
ative at  the  same  time.  It  is  either  a 
law  or  it  is  not  a  law;  and,  without 
special  words  of  limittition,  when  it 
goes  into  effect  for  one  pur])ose,  it  goes 
into  effect  for  all  ])iirposes.'' 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  AVhite  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
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Slaving  stated  the  facts  and  introduced 
the  above  quotation,  paid : 

"But  we  are  of  opinion  that  this 
view  is  not  compatible  with  the  para- 
mount authority  of  congress  over  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  elementary,  and 
such  is  the  doctrine  announced  by  the 
cases  to  which  the  court  below  referred, 
that  the  right  of  a  state  to  apply  its 
police  power  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating interstate  commerce,  in  a  case 
like  this,  exists  only  from  the  silence 
of  congress  on  the  subject,  and  ceases 
when  congress  acts  on  the  subject,  or 
manifests  its  purpose  to  call  into  play 
its  exclusive  power.  This  being  the 
conceded  premise  upon  which  alone  the 
state  law  could  have  been  made  ap- 
plicable, it  results  that  as  the  enact- 
ment by  congress  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion was  an  assertion  of  its  power,  by 
the  fact  alone  of  such  manifestation 
that  subject  was  at  once  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  state.  To  admit  the 
fundamental  principle  and  yet  to  rea- 
son that  because  congress  chose  to  make 
its  prohibitions  take  effect  only  after 
a  year,  the  matter  with  which  congress 
dealt  remained  subject  to  state  power, 
is  to  cause  the  act  of  congress  as  em- 
bodied in  the  postponing  provision  for 
the  purpose  of  over-riding  and  render- 
ing ineffective  the  expression  of  the 
will   of  congress  to  bring  the  subject 


within  its  control — a  manifestation 
arising  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  statute. 

"The  obvious  suggestion  is  that  the 
purpose  of  congress  in  giving  time  was 
to  enable  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
be  made  by  the  railroads  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  created  by  the  act — a 
purpose  which  would  of  course  be  frus- 
trated by  giving  to  the  provision  as  to 
postponement  a  significance  which 
would  destroy .  the  very  reason  which 
caused  it  to  be  enacted.  Finally, 
the  convictions  which  arise  from  the 
fact  of  the  postponement  are  made 
plain  by  a  report  on  the  bill,  made  to 
the  house  of  representatives  by  the 
committee  on  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  wherein  it  was  said  (Keport 
No.  7641,  dated  February  16,  1907, 
p.  6): 

"  ^Owing  to  the  probable  necessity  of 
changing  in  some  instances  division 
points,  entailing  the  removal  of  em- 
ployees, and  to  permit  ample  time  to 
readjust  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  it  is  not  to  become  oper- 
ative for  one  year  after  its  approval.' 

"For  the  reasons  stated,  the  judgment 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of 
Washington  must  be  and  it  is  reversed, 
and  the  cause  will  be  remanded  for 
further  proceedings  not  inconsistent 
with  this  opinion." 


The  Expansion  of  Railway  Commissions 


The  development  of  the  state  railway 
commissions  of  the  country  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  characterized  by 
the  great  expansion  of  the  powers  of 
these  bodies.  This  has  been  true  in  the 
cases  where  the  railway  commission  has 
been  allowed  to  retain  a  distinctive  and 
separate  organization.  But  it  has  been 
even  more  marked  in  the  many  cases 
where  the  old  railway  commissions  have 
evolved  under  legislative  enactment 
into  public  utility  bodies,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  about  every  corporation  that 


has  a  public  or  quasi-public  relation. 
State  railway  commissions  were  origin- 
ally such  pure  and  simple  ones,  with 
very  limited  powers  over  the  steam 
lines  exclusively.  The  extension  of 
powers  to  the  street  railways  was  easy 
and  logical.  But  now  they  are  fast  be- 
coming merged  into  general  public 
utility  commissions  where  the  railway 
is  but  one  branch  of  commission 
energy.  The  double  commission  of 
Xew  York  state  is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous    example.     But    (.Vmnecti- 
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cut,  after  her  railway  commission  has 
existed  for.  fifty-seven  years,  has  merged 
it  in  a  general  utilities  body  with 
greatly  increased  functions;  and  in 
Massachusetts  a  movement,  seems  to 
have  definitely  begun  for  merging  four 
public  service  commissions  in  one — 
economy  and  uniformity  being  among 
the  arguments  used  in  its  favor.  Many 
state  legislatures  are  soon  to  meet 
again.  And,  although  the  pace  of  anti- 
railway  law  making  visibly  diminished 
last  year,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  move- 
ment toward  the  conversion  of  the  rail- 
way commission  into  the  amplified  pub- 
lic service  commission  does  not  persist. 
This  progressive  and  steady  change 
from  special  commissions  to  general 
commissions  is  one  of  importance  from 
several  viewpoints.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  almost  necessarily  shifts  the  func- 
tional character  of  a  commission's  work. 
A  commission  with  but  one  objective — 
say,  for  example,  the  gas  and  electric 
light  commission  of  Massachusetts — 
can  be  special  experts  themselves  and 
in  a  large  sense  join  both  judicial  and 
administrative  labor.  But  expand  its 
jurisdiction  to  steam  roads,  street  rail- 
ways, telephone  and  water  companies 
and  the  rest,  its  functions  then  cliange 
fundamentally.  Its  range  of  duties  be- 
comes too  large  for  individual  energy 
and  judgment.  It  must  rely  more  and 
more  on  delegated  powers,  on  expert 
testimony,  on  a  group  of  inspectors 
likely  to  be  very  numerous  and  of  un- 
certain and  varying,  if  not  doubtful, 
capacity.  The  commission  thus  be- 
comes, in  a  decided  way,  judicial,  and 
may  often  be  almost  legislative,  as  is 
the  case  not  seldom  with  courts.  As  a 
centralized  body  with  a  good  deal  of 
patronage,  the  change  has  evidently  its 
dangers.  That,  however,  depends  much 
on  the  personnel  of  the  utilities  com- 
missions. Their  greatly  increased  re- 
sponsibilities accentuate  the  old  argu- 
ment against  the  old  evils  of  partisan 
patronage  and,  probably,  in  the  long 
run  will  tend  to  prevail  against  it. 
There  are  some  responsibilities  from 
which  even  the  office-seeking  politician 
will  recoil,  and  it  must,  at  least,  be  said 


tliat  the  oflQce  of  a  general  public  utili- 
ties commissioner,  even  though  the 
Falary  be  large,  will  never  be  sought  as 
a  sinecure — or,  if  sought,  not  long  held 
as  such. 

Turning  from  the  civic  to  the  rail- 
way viewpoint,  the  change  from  special 
to  general  in  state  commissions  has 
both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Expert  testimony,  as  has  been  said,  ap- 
pears likely  to  figure  much  more  gen- 
erally in  the  decisions  of  the  general 
commission  than  of  the  old  special  com- 
mission, especially  when  large  inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  Genuinely  expert  evi- 
dence should  be  welcome  to  every  rail- 
way corporation,  and  even  masquerad- 
ing inexpert  evidence  cannot  be  much 
worse  than  an  inexpert  commission  act- 
ing on  its  own  evidence.  Real  expert 
.  testimony  is  also  a  direct  check  on  any 
demagogical  commission  tendencies.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  broader  diffusion 
of  commission  duties  makes  the  rail- 
way less  of  a  target  than  heretofore. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  railway  company 
Peeking  a  positive  ruling  may  suffer 
from  the  same  cause  of  diffused  and 
complex  duties  of  a  general  commis- 
sion and  from  its  vexing  delays,  often 
when  the  most  simple  matters  are  up 
for  decision.  Just  here  is  one  of  the 
worst  vexations  in  the  transition  from 
the  separate  railway  commission  to  the 
general  utilities  body.  Is  it  within 
human  power  for  such  an  organization 
to  cover  both  intelligently  and  promptly 
its  greatly  widened  field  of  duties,  es- 
pecially in  a  large  state? 

With  all  these  drawbacks  attending 
the  evolution  of  the  old  state  railway 
commissioner  into  a  general  public 
utilities  official,  there  is  in  other  direc- 
tions some  room  for  optimism.  He 
will  be  better  paid.  He  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  more  often  than  heretofore 
a  man  who,  whether  in  successful  trade 
or  profession,  is  willing  to  give  his  time 
to  public  duty.  The  increased  respon- 
sibilities of  the  place  will  call  for  more 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  appointing 
power,  usually  the  governor  of  the 
state;  and,  finally,   this  new  stage  of 
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commission  evolution  almost  surely 
marks  the  extinction  of  railway  com- 
missionerships  as  sinecures.  This  last, 
alone,  is  a  clear  and  positive  better- 
mient,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  that  individual 
quality  of  training,  judgment  and  in- 


tegrity without  which  any  state  com- 
miseion  fails,  and  with  which  a  state 
commission  may  get  along  even  in  the 
face  of  the  complicated  interests  which 
now  so  deepen  the  problem — and 
deepen  it  not  only  in  state  but  in  fed- 
eral relations. — Railway  Age  Oazette. 


Liberty  and  Union 


BY  DANT^.L  WEBSTER. 


I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to 
look  beyond  the  Union,  to  see  what 
might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  be- 
hind. I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the 
chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the 
bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accus- 
tomed myself  to  hang  over  the  preci- 
pice of  dis-union,  to  see  whether,  with 
my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth 
of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard 
him  as  a  safe  counselor  in  the  affairs 
of  this  government  whose  thoughts 
should  be  mainly  bert  on  considering, 
not  3iow  the  Union  may  be  best  pre- 
served, bnt  how  tolerable  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall 
be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While 
the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
grati  fying  prospects  spread  out  before 
us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond 
that  I  ?eek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil. 
God  gi'ant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that 
curtain  may  not  rise!  God  grant  that 
on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what 
lies  behind  I  When  my  eyes  shall  be 
turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the 


Fun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shin- 
ing on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on 
states  dissevered,  discordant,  belliger- 
ent; on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  I 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  en- 
sign of  the  republic,  now  known  and 
honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full 
high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not 
a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single 
star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no 
such  miserable  interrogatory  as  *^What 
is  all  this  worth?"  nor  those  other 
words  of  delusion  and  folly,  ^TLiberty 
first  and  Union  afterwards" ;  but  every- 
where, spread  all  over  in  characters  of 
living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample 
folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment 
dear  to  every  true  American  heart — 
Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable! 


Working  Their  Way 

BY  OCTAVE  TTIANET,  IN  ELMIRA  TELEGKAM, 

hungry,     dear  ?"      said 


"Are    you 
Agatha. 

"Awful !"  answered  Dorothy,  as  one 
whose  feelings  are  beyond  the  trammels 
of  grammar. 

At  this  they  both  laughed. 

"It's  curious,"  Dorothy  continued, 
^Tiow  different  it  is  to  be  hungry  when 


you  are  going  to  have  something  to  eat 
— and  when  you  aren't!" 

Agatha  sighed. 

"I  don't  see,"  she  reflected,  ^^ow  we 
were  both  so  crazy  as  to  carry  all  our — 
our  all  as  the  novelists  say,  in  our  bags. 
And  then  to  lose  both  bags !  Of  course, 
we  left  them   in  the   train  when   we 
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clianged  cars.  And  after  Brotlier 
James  had  so  warned  us — 1  don't  see 
how  I  could  have  been  so  stupid — but 
I  was  r 

"Wouldn't  Jim  be — intolerable,  you 
know/'  continued  Agatha,  "if  he  were 
to  find  out!  Yet  it  isn't  so  much  to 
lose,  really;  I  was  down  to  twenty-odd 
dollars;  I  know  because  I  had  been  so 
careful  to  carry  the  big  notes  in  my 
secret  pocket  and  I  took  tliem  all  out 
to  pay  for  that  Hepplewhite  tal)le ;  and 
it  didn't  seem  worth  while  to  put  back 
only  two  notes ;  so  I  was  carrying  them 
in  my  bag." 

"I  did  that  very  tiling,"  said  Dor- 
othy, "but  oh,  dear,  mine  was  fifty !" 
Then,  with  sudden  inspiration,  "we 
might  pawn  our  jewelry,"  she  said. 
"We've  got  some  rings  and  our  watelies 
with  us." 

But  Agatha  shook  a  gloomy  head. 
"You  forget  that  there's  no  pawn-shop 
in  this  out-of-the-way  village — it  would 
be  a  desecration  to  this  prim  old 
street." 

"Well,  there's  one  thing  don't  lot  us 
do  if  we  have  to  go  without  all  three 
meals;  don't  let  us  wire  to  brother.  lie 
was  so  sure  that  it  was  foolish  in  us  to 
go  poking  off  to  a  New  England  village 
for  antique  furniture.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  he  insisted  on  our  taking 
Therese  or  Amelia  and  prophesied  we 
should  be  sending  him  a  wire  for  money 
or  a  trained  nurse  or  to  get  us  out  of 
the  jail,  or — something;  and  you  said 
tliey  wouldn't  receive  a  telegram  of  dis- 
tress from  us  unless  it  were  a  matter 
of  life  and  death?    Let's  not  give  in!" 

"That's  the  spirit!"  exulted  Agatha, 
embracing  her.    "We'll  find  a  way  out." 

Dorotliy  knitted  her  brows.  Very 
lovely  dark  brows  they  were,  darker 
than  her  dark-brown  hair.  Their  thick 
dusky  arch  and  her  long  black  eyelashes 
gave  her  violet  eyes  something  of  mys- 
tery and  appeal  and  made  the  sweetness 
of  her  face  plaintive.  She  was  very 
slender, — too  slender — and  there  was  a 
touch  of  languor  in  her  graces.  Indeed, 
Dorothy's  health  had  given  her  sister 
anxious  hours  of  late.  The  girl  grew 
paler  and  thinner  all  the  time ;  she  was 


easily  tired,  and  she  was  far  too  docile 
when  the  doctor  put  balls  and  dinner 
dances  under  the  ban. 

He  had  known  Dorothy  all  her  life 
and  he  fumed  over  her  apathy.  Then 
he  turned  very  serious.  "The  fact  is," 
said  he  soberly,  "you  very  rich  people 
all  live  unnaturally  stupid  lives.  Now 
you've  got  to  think  of  something  differ- 
ent enough  from  what  you've  been  do- 
ing to  catch  her  interest  for  long 
enough  to  put  a  few  pounds  of  flesh  on 
her  bones." 

"You  mean  a  trip, — she  and  I — ^with 
no  one  but  a  maid?" 

"Just  yourFclves,  ^without*  a  maid. 
Give  her  something  to  do  if  it's  only  her 
hair!"  And  he  was  gone,  irritably 
chewing  his  cigar.  lie  had  not  sus- 
pected any  clue  to  Dorothy's  unhappi- 
nesF. — or  spared  her  the  mention  if  he 
did  suspect.  But  Agatha  knew.  She 
knew  that  Dorothy  had  made  a  hero  of 
their  distant  cousin,  Ned  Wentworth, 
ever  since  they  were  children  together 
and  he  had  saved  her  from  the  mad 
dog.  The  year  after  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  they  had  suddenly  broken  off 
the  correspondence  which  had  flour- 
ished during  the  whole  of  his  college 
course.  And  Aijatha  one  day  came 
across  a  charred  bunch  of  newspaper 
notices  in  her  sister's  fireplace  about  the 
famous  football  quarterback,  the 
promising  young  reformer,  the  brilliant 
young  lawyer.  This  was  only  a  little 
before  the  doctor's  talk.  Agatha  put 
up  a  brave  front  to  her  father  and  her 
brother.  But  inwardly,  she  was  as 
aroused  as  the  doctor. 

The  sisters  went  to  Massachusetts  to- 
gether, on  a  search  for  some  wonderful 
old  furniture,  among  it  no  less  than  a 
Hepplewhite  'scrutoir'  given  by  Horace 
Walpole  himself  to  Philip  Wentworth, 
one  time  governor,  and  descending 
through  him  and  a  long  line  of  colonial 
worthies  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Wentworth 
Prentice,  who  being  stricken  in  years, 
with  no  offs])ring  left  her,  announced 
in  the  public  prints  timt  she  would  sell 
her  furniture  to  any  descendants  of  the 
old  governor  who  could  pay  her.  price 
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and  satisfy  her  ideas  of  their  fitness  to 
colonial  furniture. 

Therefore,  they  had  come  to  the  old 
home  of  tlie  Wentworths;  and,  as  it 
happened,  they  had  sheltered  them- 
Felves  under  the  roof  tree  of  Mrs.  Love- 
Prentice,  daughter-in-law  to  Madam 
Prentice  of  the  furniture.  For  two 
days  Agatha  had  submitted  to  Madam 
Prentice's  inspection,  herself  only  cov- 
ertly inspecting  the  furniture.  By  that 
time  the  westerners  felt  a  sense  of  iso- 
lation and  chilly  distrust.  They  were 
rather  glad  to  go  to  Boston  and  hunt 
furniture.  It  was  on  their  return  to 
the  village  the  preceding  forenoon  that 
they  had  lost  all  their  money. 

Agatha  had  paid  Mrs.  Prentice  in 
advance  for  the  lodging,  so  the  sisters 
felt  sure  of  a  roof  over  tlieir  heads  for 
at  least  a  week.  They  had  been  getting 
their  meals  at  the  restaurant  the  vil- 
lage boaeted,  paying  for  each  meal  as 
they  got  it. 

Naturally,  nnder  the  circumstances 
they  had  not  lunched  nor  dined — nor 
breakfasted.  Now  Agatha  looked  anx- 
iously at  her  delicate  sister.  "Don't 
you  worry,  sweetheart,"  she  said 
brightly,  "only,  go  immediately  back  to 
bed.  You'll  see.  I'll  fetch  you  some- 
thing in  a  little  while."  As  she  spoke 
she  was  moving  rapidly  about  the 
room,  laying  out  some  furs  and  a  num- 
ber of  dainty  articles.  "Hurry!"  she 
cried,  "I  hear  some  one  coming." 

Dorcthy  had  that  most  marvelous  of 
virtues  amnng  modern  maidens — 
obedience.  Without  a  question  she  sped 
into  her  own  room. 

Put  she  left  the  door  ajar  and  she 
could  see  Mrs.  Prentice's  lean  and 
stooping  figure  and  her  broom. 

Mrs.  Prentice  took  a  single  step  and 
then,  unexpectedly  burst  into  speech. 
"My  !  what  lovely  furs  !"  she  cried.  She 
took  another  step ;  and  added  before  her 
shyness  had  time  to  choke  her,  "They 
aie  just  what  I've  boon  wanting  to  buy 
my  Cathie.  Slie's  down  to  Boston,  you 
know.  Arc  they — please  excuse  me,  but 
aie  V'.ey  awful  expensive?" 

"Not  these,"  replied  Agatha,  smiling, 
"oddly  enough,  these  furs  are  for  sale. 


I'm  trying  to  dispose  of  them  for  a  lady 
who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  money  but 
is  in  great  straits,  at  present;  I  really 
fear  the  poor  thing  has  actually  gone 
hungry,  sometimes.  ("Rather,"  ac- 
quiesced Dorothy,  mutely.)  So  the  furs 
are  a  simply  ridiculous  bargain."  (She 
hesitated;  Dorothy,  who  divined  her 
purpose  now,  knew  that  she  was  won- 
dering how  low  she  dared  to  offer 
them.)  "I  think  she  would  take  thirty 
dollars.  And  I  know  she  must  have 
paid  over  a  hundred." 

Mrs.  Prentice  was  absorbed  in  mental 
arithmetic.  "It  seems  awful,"  she  fal- 
tered, "the  poor  starving  creature !  But 
— I — I'm  afraid  that  would  be  too  much 
for  me.  I  thought  if  they  were  twenty- 
five — or — or  twenty-six  fifty '^ 

"Sold  at  twenty-six  fifty,  to  Mrs. 
Prertice,"  said  Agatha  glibly;  and  she 
would  have  pushed  the  furs  into  Mrs. 
Prentice's  arms;  but  she,  protestingly, 
deprecatingly,  waved  the  softly  shining, 
fluffy  temptation  aside. 

"Please,  no,"  she  apologized,  "you 
see,  I've  just  handed  out  all  the  cash  I 
had  on  hand  for  the  church  debt.  Do 
you  think  the  lady  would  mind  waiting 
until  the  first  of  next  month  ?" 

Agatha  was  reckoned  "a  good  loser ;" 
she  took  this  staggering  blow  in  a  way 
to  win  Dorothy's  admiration  amid  her 
disappointment. 

"Why,  surely  not,"  she  returned 
heartily;  "I  will  advance  the  money; 
and" — she  illumed  the  situation  with  a 
charming  smile,  "a  delightful  solution 
occurs  to  me;  why  not  take  my  sister 
and  me  to  board ;  and  we  shall  pay  you 
instead  of  you  paying  us ;  and  you  will 
have  the  furs  to  the  bargain." 

But  with  actual  tears  in  her  eyes, 
Mrs.  Prentice  shook  her  head.  "I'm  so 
sorry,  but  I  couldn't.  I  haven't  any 
girl.  Her  mother  is  dreadful  sick  and 
she  went  this  morning.  I  hadn't  a 
word  to  say;  but  it  was  hard.  I  ain't 
very  much  of  a  cook  and  I  know  I 
couldn't  suit  you." 

But  Agatha  was  still  calm  at  her 
guns.  She  actually  clapped  her  hands 
together  in  an  artless  glee,  exclaiming: 
"IIow  perfectly  lovely !     Let  us  camp 
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out  together  in  this  charming  house. 
We  will  gladly  pay  you  ju?t  what  we 
promised  the  other  lady;  and  cook  for 
ourselves;  and  we  may  send  to  Boston, 
mayn't  we,  and  get  things ;  they  can  go 
on  to  the  furs,  you  know,  until  they  are 
used  up;  and  we'll  pay  for  the  board 
at  the  end  of  the  week;  unless  you 
would  prefer  that  in  advance  ?''  finished 
Agatha  with  a  fine  careless  air  that  took 
Dorothy's  breath  away. 

"Of  course  not,"  faltered  Mrs.  Pren- 
tice, "but — but— do  you  know  how  to 
cooler 

Dorothy  chuckled  to  herself.  Her 
sister,  who  was  not  only  a  famous  enter- 
tainer, but  who  had  been  commended 
by  great  chefs  for  her  direct,  personal 
triumphs  with  chafing-dish  and  salad 
bowl;  did  she  "know  how  to  cook?" 
Agatha,  however,  remained  modest  and 
undisturbed.  "Let  me  show  you,"  said 
she,  "my  sister  isn't  really  well  enough 
to  go  out  for  her  breakfast;  I  will  go 
down  and  make  her  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
boil  her  an  egg,  this  minute.  There  is 
nothing  like  sampling  things." 

Mrs.  Prentice  looked  appealingly  at 
this  masterful  lodger  who  would  bo  a 
boarder,  with  or  without  her  consent. 
"Please,  please  don't  you  think  I'm  un- 
grateful, but —  but  don't  you  see? 
Madame  Prentice  has  a  young  man  in- 
vited to  take  Thanksgiving  dinner — " 

"With  her?" 

"No,  ma'am,  with  me.  Slie's  just 
sent  over  word  that  he  is  coming  to 
look  at  some  furniture.  He  is  a  very 
rich  and  tasteful  young  man,  and  she 
thinks  he  will  do  to  sell  the  secretary 
to  and  other  things;  so  as  she  didn't 
feel  well  enough  to  have  him  to  dinner 
she  sent  word  she'd  come  over  here; 
and  she'd  lend  me  her  grandfather's 
glasses,  maybe  he'd  buy  them.  But^ — 
I  was  going  to  send  her  word  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  Thanksgiving  dinner 
this  year;  only  if  I  had  you  board- 
ing " 

Agatha  did  not  flinch,  difficulties 
were  a  stimulus  to  her  daring  spirit. 

"Of  course  you'll  have  to  have  her, 
too!"  she  cried,  "why  not?  and  the 
young  man,  too.  I  shall  like  to  see  our 
rival  in  the  furniture  trade." 


"But — the  dinner?  I  might  get  an 
accommodator  from  Boston,  but  you 
see  she  mightn't  like — she  -is  pretty 
pernicketty,     you     know — she     might 

object "       Mrs.     Prentice     halted 

wretchedly  the  tears  rose  to  her  faded 
eyes. 

"Might  object  to  us,  you  mean," 
Agatha  supplied  the  hiatus  in  the 
cheerfulest  of  tones,  '^ut  she  won't 
need  to  see  us;  we'll  be  the  accom- 
modators.  There  are  people  who  come 
in  to  accommodate,  I  was  told  of  thern 
yesterday.  We'll  accommodate.  I'll 
cook  the  dinner;  Dorothy  will  wait  on 
table.  You  can  ask  some  more;  come 
on,  let  us  try  the  coffee."  She  pro- 
pelled Mrs.  Prentice  out  of  the  room ; 
then  like  a  flash  darted  back  into  Dor- 
othy's ;  turned  on  her  sister  one  scintil- 
lating smile,  and  hugged  her. 

Dorothy  burst  into  hysterical  laugh- 
ter. But  in  a  moment  she  was  out  of 
bed  and  briskly  arranging  the  room, 
packing  away  Agatha's  tempting  dis- 
play. By  dint  of  refolding  many 
times,  she  secured  a  very  creditable 
imitation  of  her  maid's  neat  packing. 
At  this  point  she  sat  down ;  she  felt  a 
little  faint.  "People  don't  think 
enough  of  the  hungry!"  said  she  sol- 
emnly. But  she  turned  a  smile  of  reso- 
lute cheerfulness  toward  the  door, 
which  was  opening;  and  the  cheerful- 
ness merged  into  wild  delight,  when 
Agatha  entered  with  a  tray  on  which 
were  di?played  a  steaming  pot  of  cof- 
fee, a  rasher  of  bacon,  a  plate  of  toart 
and  the  whitest  and  largest  of  egg^, 

"Now,  eat  slowly  and  a  little  at  a 
time,"  said  Agatha,  "starving  people 
must  be  careful.  Give  me  some  in  the 
toothbrush  mug;  she  thinks  I've  had 
my  breakfast  at  the  restaurant.  Dodo, 
we  have  got  the  job !  Three  meals  a 
day  and  corking  fun !  Are  you  with 
me?" 

"Agatha,  you  are  great !"  cried  Dor- 
othy; "so's  the  bacon!  I  never  had 
such  a  delicious  meal  in  my  life.  Isn't 
this  the  loveliest  Thanksgiving  ever 
was !" 

?.Irs.  Prentice,  trembling  with  quite 
a  new  kind  of  excitement,  was  watch- 
ing Dorothy  put  the  last  touches  on  a 
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table  utterly  unlike  any  within  her 
experience. 

"Don't  it  look  beautiful  \"  she  mur- 
mured to  Dorothy,  ^*^I  never  did  expect 
to  see  such  a  table  in  my  house;  and 
all  that  old  pewter  you  spent  such  a 
time  polishing  up — why,  it  looks 
grand;  and  your  sister,  she's  real 
capable!  She  said  we  had  to  have 
candies  and  yellow  candies  and  so  she 
eugared  the  orange  peel  and  put  a  yel- 
low frosting  on  the  marshmellows  we 
got  at  the  store;  but  the  ice  cream  is 
the  best  of  all !" 

"You  mean  our  putting  it  into  the 
pumpkin  since  you  hadn't  any  mold?" 

"Of  course;  and  it  was  you  who 
thought  of  that  and  putting  blanched 
almonds  in  for  seeds.  It's  going  to  be 
a  lovely  dinner!  And  I'll  confess  to 
you,  it's  the  first  time  in  my  life  I've 
ever  had  Madam  Prentice  take  a  meal 
with  me  and  not  been  scared  to  death. 
You  see  she  is  so  capable !  And  I  al- 
ways feel  her  eyes  boring  into  things. 
I  do  hope  she'll  decide  to  sell  that  fur- 
niture to  you  instead  of  to  the  young 
man!" 

"Well,  even  Madam  Prentice  might 
be  proud  of  such  a  beautiful  table  as 
this!"  said  Dorothy. 

"It  does  look  nice,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Prentice,  "and  you,  you  do  look  ju?t 
too  cute  for  anything!  That  waist  of 
your  sister's  fits  you  like  it  was  made 
for  you;  and  all  those  things  she  had 
sent  up  from  Jordan  Marsh's — well, 
they  do  dress  a  hired  girl  up,  don't 
they?  I  guess  Madam  Prentice  will 
stare.  It  was  certainly  good  of  you 
\nd  your  sister  not  to  mind  if  I  asked 
Cathie's  beau  and  his  aunt.  Oh,  I 
hope  you  ain't  scared." 

Was  it  the  shy  Dorothy  who  an- 
swered "Not  a  bit"?  She  couldn't  be- 
lieve in  herself.  "It's  too  good  to  be 
true,"  she  confessed  to  Agatha,  who 
was  in  the  tumultous  last  stages  of 
dinner  with  pots  and  pans  on  every 
available  spot  of  table  or  stove. 

"I  don't  know  why  I'm  not  scared; 
I  fancy  it  is  because  poor  Mrs.  Pren- 
tice is  so  much  more  terrified  than  I 
ever  was." 


"You  look  fetching  enough  to  make 
our  hated  rival  fall  in  love  with  you," 
said  Agatha,  ^^hen  we  get  home  you 
remind  me  that  I'm  never  to  be  cross 
at  cook  for  getting  into  a  huddle  just 
before  dinner." 

The  tinkle  of  the  door-bell  reminded 
Dorothy  that  her  part  in  this  little  do- 
mestic scene  was  beginning.  She  went 
to  the  door  because  the  guests  were  ar- 
riving in  a  body.  Madam  Prentice  en- 
tered first.  She  was  not  tall,  but  so 
erect  that  she  gave  the  beholder  an  im- 
pression of  height.  She  wore  a 
bristling  black  silk  and  a  most  impres- 
sive black  "front"  and  white  turban. 
Her  eyes  were  piercing  and  had*  been 
fine.  Miss  Akers,  the  aunt,  was  a 
stout  spinster  who  did  not  look  for- 
midable. The  lover,  himself,  was  short 
and  fair  and  rather  nervous.  Dorothy 
waited  on  them  with  her  best  imitation 
of  her  own  French  maid's  assiduous 
politeness  and  accent.  She  was  in  the 
hall  ladpn  with  the  ladies'  wraps  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  who  had  tarried  to 
speak  with  the  driver  of  the  hack 
which  had  fetched  them,  entered  the 
hall. 

He  was  Edward  Wentworth. 

She  looked  at  him  full,  and  did  not 
flinch.  How  could  she?  There  was 
the  dinner  to  be  served;  there  were 
poor  Mrs.  Prentice's  pathetic  hopes  of 
pleasing  her  daughter's  lover  and  his 
powerful  aunt — no,  she  did  not  flinch. 
With  Therese's  accent  to  the  fore  she 
offered  to  take  his  hat  and  coat.  He 
blushed  up  to  his  eyes. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  stammered.  His 
hand  went  out  to  snatch  away  her  bur- 
den of  wraps,  then  fell  to  his  side.  He 
walked  away.  In  truth,  Ned  Went- 
worth's  senses  were  staggering.  He 
was  utterly  confounded  by  his  cousin's 
appearance. 

Doroth}^8  first  impulse  was  to  tell 
Agatha  in  the  kitchen,  but  she  remem- 
bered that  Agatha  was  dishing  up  the 
dinner,  very  flushed  if  not  nervous; 
and  she  could  not  add  a  feather's 
weight  to  her  cares. 

"We  really  ought  to  think  more  of 
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the  cook's  feelings,"  reflected  Dorothy, 
and  she  smiled  on  Agatha,  who  was 
pushing  the  turkey  through  an  uncer- 
tain slide. 

"Hold  it  up !"  commanded  the  chef, 
"it's  a  simply  abominable  concern 
likely  to  tumble  at  any  minute !  Prop 
it  up  with  this  piece  of  kindling-wood ! 
How's  the  dinner  going?  Did  they 
say  anything  about  the  green  sauce?" 

"One  of  the  gentlemen  said  it  was 
delicious ;  he  hadn't  eaten  such  a  thing 
since  his  last  dinner  at  the  Cafe  St. 
Martin." 

And  Dorothy  spoke  so  easily  that 
Agatha,  for  all  her  shrewdness,  de- 
tected nothing.  The  dinner  proceeded 
in  orderly  triumph.  Dorothy  overheard 
Mrs.  Prentice  saying,  with  true  New 
England  evasion  to  congratulation: 
"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say  she  is  only 
borrowed:  she  is  an  accommodator 
whom  I  got  for  today.  The  cook  is  an 
accommodator,  too.  I  was  lucky,  don't 
you  think?" 

"I  think  I'd  like  their  addresses,  if 
you  please,  Millicent,"  boomed  Mrs. 
Prentice's  voice;  "these  pies  are  some- 
thing wonderful;  so  was  the  frozen 
cheese  and  the  aspic  jelly." 

"The  others  were  hers,  but  the 
pies — "  Mrs.  Prentice  was  radiant — 
"the  pies  were  from  your  own  recipe 
and  I  made  them  myself." 

Madame  Prentice  nodded  her  aqui- 
line profile  with  more  sign  of  approval 
than  her  daughter-in-law  ever  had 
seen.  She  turned  the  conversation  to 
the  water  goblets  of  rock-crystal  curi- 
ously cut  with  facets  gleaming  like  dia- 
monds. She  had  loaned  them  to  Mil- 
lie, she  said,  with  a  gracious  smile. 
Never  before  had  she  shown  such  con- 
descension. Mrs.  Prentice  sat  like  one 
in  a  happy  dream. 

It  was  with  suppressed  exultation 
combined  with  gratitude,  that  as  soon 
as  dinner  was  over,  she  made  the  first 
opportunity  to  go  to  tlie  pantry  and 
look  through  the  slide  into  the 
kitchen.  There  sat  the  pretty  maid 
and  the  cook  whose  white  gown  was 
protected  by  the  most  voluminous  and 
bretell^d  of  aprons  which  being  pro- 


tected by  nothing  in  turn,  had  suffered 
from  the  eccentricities  of  the  coal 
range  and  the  sportive  nature  of  eggs. 
But  her  brilliant  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks  made  her  as  handsome  as  the 
trim  maid.  Dishes  were  stacked  in 
all  directions — on  the  tables,  in  the 
sink,  on  the  pantry  shelves.  The 
sacred  De  Witt  Clinton  set,  however, 
had  been  washed,  and  stood  safely  to 
one  side. 

A  snatch  of  conversation  floated  to 
Mrs.  Prentice. 

"And  to  think  that  we  used  to  think 
our  maids  dallied  so  forever  over  their 
meals — why,  it's  such  a  relief  to  sit 
down.  I  think  we  were  too  hard — I 
mean  I  was  too  hard.  I'm  afraid  the 
cellar  stairs  were  too  steep,  too.  I  am 
going  to  see  that  they  are  altered." 

Mrs.  Prentice  bent  to  speak  through 
the  slide.  Unhappy  eagerness  of  her 
gratitude!  The  ancestral  goblets  were 
on  the  shelf;  the  lady's  movement  dis- 
lodged the  protecting  prop  of  kindling- 
wood  ;  there  was  the  swift  slide  of  the 
guillotine,  a  sickening,  sinister  crash! 
Both  sisters  sprang  to  their  feet ;  they 
saw  the  wreckage;  they  noted  Mrs. 
Prentice's  whitening  face.  Dorothy 
ran  around  into  the  pantry ;  she  pushed 
into  a  heap  the  splinters  of  two  of  the 
glasses. 

"This  way,  Mr.  Wentworth,  this 
way,"  a  full  orotund  voice  proclaimed, ' 
preceding  the  stately  figure  of  Madam 
Prentice,  "here's  the  china  closet.  Mil- 
licent will  excuse  my  bringing  you  in 
here.  Millicent,  where  are  those 
glasses  ?" 

Agatha  heard  the  voice.  She  real- 
ized part  of  the  awful  situation,  but 
saw  no  chance  for  her  own  entry  into 
the  tragedy;  one  thing  she  could  do; 
she  did  it;  with  all  her  weight  she 
hung  on  to  the  slide  and  kept  the 
screen  firm  between  the  world  and  her 
own  untidy  kitchen.  "Dorothy  will 
have  to  save  that  miserable  Mrs.  Pren- 
tice," thouglit  she;  "I  can't." 

Dorothy  seemed  equal  to  her  task. 
She  had  flung  her  napkin  over  the 
wreck;  she  was  asking  in  the  meekest 
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voice  was  there  anything  Madam 
wished. 

"Here's  one,"  said  Madam  Prentice, 
"if  you  want  a  wedding  gift,  you 
couldnH  do  better." 

"Pardon,  madam,"  Dorothy'is  silvery, 
humble  tones  again  slid  into  the 
pause.  "Pardon,  but  if  these  most 
beautiful  glasses  are  for  sell,  I  know 
a  lady  will  buy,  pay  what  you 
like — unless,  of  course,  monsieur,  he 
vish " 

She  looked  quite  calmly  full  into 
Wentworth's  perturbed  face;  lie 
gasped : 

"Why,  yes,  yes,  unless  the  lady — was 
it  fifty  dollars?" 

"Fifty  dollars;  and  I  prefer  to  sell 
to  you,"  retorted  Madam  Prentice, 
"you've  got  the  'scrutoir  and  you  can 
have  these." 

"I  do  them  up  and  give  to  the  gen- 
tleman?" softly,  sadly  spoke  Dorothy. 

"Yes,"  said  Madam  Prentice. 

Mrs.  Prentice  said  not  a  word.  By 
degrees  the  color  ebbed  back  into  her 
face.  But  not  until  Madam  Prentice's 
magnificent  back  had  creaked  and 
shimmered  away  and  Wentworth  had 
returned  to  close  the  pantry  door,  mur- 
muring, "I  must  see  you!    When?" 

And  Dorothy  had  murmured  back: 
"Later, — after  they  go.     Thank  you." 

Not  until  this  last  moment  did  Mrs. 
Prentice  summon  breath  to  voice  an 
intolerable  relief.  "Oh,  you  good,  good, 
brave,  smart  young  girl !  Oh,  will  he 
let  me  pay  him  for  the  smashed  ones?" 

"Dear  no,"  laughed  Dorothy,  so 
handsome  that  it  took  Agatha's  breath 


away,  as  she  caught  the  vision  of  her 
through  the  uplifted  slide,  "dear,  no, 
he  isn't  going  to  buy  them,  we  are! 
And  we  are  going  to  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  them." 

"Oh,  ain't  she  the  cutest  thing?" 
sighed  Mrs.  Prentice,  out  of  a  full 
heart. 

According  to  immemorial  New  Eng- 
land rural  custom,  the  dinner  had  been 
in  the  early  afternoon;  but  the  lamps 
were  lighted  as  Agatha  left  her  clean 
and  shining  kitchen,  and  smiling, 
though  weary,  bade  Mrs.  Prentice 
good-night,  and  went  up-stairs.  She 
paused  only  a  moment  at  the  door 
of  their  own  little  parlor.  She  had 
opened  it  unseen  by  the  youth  and 
maiden  within  who  were  blind  to  every- 
tliing  but  the  enchanted  journey  into 
their  own  hearts  which  they  were  tak- 
ing; she  gazed  for  a  second  on  them 
both. 

Dorothy  spoke ;  her  voice  held  a  new 
sweetness.  "Such  a  happy,  happy 
Thanksgiving!"  she  said,  "I  didn't 
think  of  the  thanks,  though,  I  was  so 
bu^y  trying  to  make  it  go  off  and  make 
the  poor  things  happy  !'^ 

"What  better  way  to  return  thanks 
— to  make  people  happy?  And  to 
think,"  cried  the  young  fellow  remorse- 
fully, "that  I  ever  thought  you  were 
like  a  beautiful  Venetian  vase,  ex- 
quisite and  frail  and  hard.  But  now — 
oh,  Dorothy,  it  is  too  soon " 

Very  softly,  the  older  sister  closed 
the  door.  "I  seem,"  said  she  with 
rather  a  wistful  smile,  "to  have  been 
more  of  an  accommodator  than  I 
expected." 


An  Old  Tow  Path 


An  electric  car  line  runs  across  the 
Potomac  from  Georgetown  and  then  up 
the  Virginia  side  to  "Great  Falls."  It 
is  a  pleasant  ride  of  fifteen  miles  over 
fields  and  hills  and  through  woods.  1 
wonder  more  people  do  not  take  it. 
The  "Falls"  are  surprisingly  impres- 
sive. The  river  descends  seventy-seven 
feet  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  hun- 
dred yards;  great  masses  of  rock  and 


huge  boulders  tower  everywhere  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel, — impeding  the 
rushing  waters,  which  swirl  and  churn 
and  foam  and  rise  in  high  spray  with 
ceaseless  fascination. 

On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  falls 
there  is  still  traceable  an  old  canal 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
built  by  a  company  of  which  George 
Washington  was  president.    It  was  con- 
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stnicted  thus  early  to  carry  boats 
around  the  falls  and  was  part  of  a  gen- 
eral project  to  make  the  Potomac  navi- 
gable. An  authority  says  it  evidences 
a  remarkable  triumph  in  engineering 
and  that  its  locks,  though  built  con- 
siderably over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
might  be  used  today  except  for  the 
forest  trees  that  have  sprung  up  in  its 
very  walls. 

As  I  come  in  touch  here  and  there 
with  the  life  of  George  Washington, 
the  more  I  am  impressed  with  his  far- 
reaching  vision.  He  seems  early  to 
have  grasped  the  great  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  West.  Before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  over  he  began  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  opening  up  com- 
munication with  it  through  Maryland 
and  Virginia  by  way  of  inland  water- 
ways. In  1783  he  had  outlined  an 
elaborate  plan.  This  extract  from  his 
argument  reveals  his  insight,  as  to  the 
influence  that  makes  a  nation: 

^Tlitherto  the  western  country  hav- 
ing had  no  excitements  to  industry, 
labour  very  little ;  the  luxuriency  of  the 
Foil,  with  very  little  culture,  produces 
provisions  in  abundance — these  supply 
the  wants  of  the  increasing  population. 
*  *  *  But  let  us  open  a  good  com- 
munication with  settlements  west  of  us 
— extend  the  inland  navigation  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  with  convenience — 
and  show  them  by  this  means  how  easy 
it  is  to  bring  the  produce  of  their  lands 
to  our  markets,  and  see  how  astonish- 
ingly our  exports  will  be  increased." 

A  short  walk  above  the  falls  brings 
us  to  the  dam  that  makes  the  reservoir 
from  which  the  city  of  Washington 
.  draws  its  questionable  water  supply.  A 
youth  who  bales  out  his  boat  with  a 
shingle,  ferries  us  across  to  the  Mary- 
land side  for  twenty-five  cents.  Our 
idle  questions  bring  out  that  the  young 
boatman  and  his  father  make  their 
living  by  fishing  in  summer  and  trap- 
ping in  winter.  So  far  as  liis  occupa- 
tion and  interest  go  he  might  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  instead  of 
to  the  present  generation.  He  kindly 
suggests  as  we  reach  the  other  shore 
that  if  we  wait  at  the  next  lock  we  may 
catch  a  ride  back  to  Washington  on  the 


chance  of  a  down-coming  canal  boat. 
We  thank  him  but  do  not  act  on  his 
suggestion.  We  are  not  out  for  a  ride, 
but  for  a  walk.  And  as  we  strike  the 
tow  path  of  the  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  we  feel  the  day  and  the  world  is 
ours. 

Once  Miss  Hunt  and  I  at  the  close  of 
a  long  day's  tramp,  stopped  a  country 
man  at  the  crossroads  to  inquire  the 
nearest  way  to  our  friend,  Mrs.  Don- 
ald's. We  thought  to  surprise  him  by 
telling  him  we  had  walked  some 
eighteen  miles  that  day,  whereupon  to 
our  great  amusement  he  solemnly  and 
deliberately  put  this  question :  ^^WelU 
you  didn't  find  the  walking  crowded, 
did  you?"  Now  the  walk  from  Great 
Falls  to  Cabin  John's  Bridge  along  the 
tow  path  of  the  old  canal  is  one  of  the 
moFt  beautiful  I  have  ever  taken.  But 
it  is  never  crowded.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  met  or  overtaken 
anyone  on  this  unique  promenade.  In 
April,  the  white  dogwood  and  the  red- 
bud  make  the  high  wooded  banks  of  the 
Potomac  appenr  like  t^ie  joy  of  children 
out  for  a  holiday.  You  lift  your  face 
skyward  and  reac!i  out  your  arms  to 
gather  your  fill  of  the  silent  yet  speak- 
ing beauty  of  which  Nature  is  so  profli- 
gate. Great  marges  of  rock  pink  over- 
hang the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  long 
stretches  of  violets  blue  and  white  car- 
pet the  path  on  either  side.  You  are 
always  in  sound,  usually  in  sight  of  the 
river  below.  Now  and  then  the  tinkle 
of  a  bell  announces  the  coming  of  a 
clumsy  old  boat.  The  colored  mule 
driver  lifts  his  hat  in  passing  and  his 
radiant  smile  seems  a  part  of  the  sun- 
shine. The  last  time  my  daughter  and 
I  made  the  trip  a  shower  came  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  as  it  were.  The  first  lock- 
tender,  whose  whitewashed  house  we 
passed,  hospitably  invited  us  to  shelter. 
But  we  trudged  on  enjoying  the  ex- 
perience. The  warm  sun  had  made  us 
dry  long  before  we  reached  civilization. 
The  walk  of  eight  or  ten  miles  leaves 
the  impression  of  an  altogether  differ- 
ent world.  And  its  proximity  to  the 
nation's  capitol  makes  the  delusion 
more  perfect.  As  you  climb  the  banks 
and  take  the  car  a  few  miles  the  other 
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side  of  Georgetown,  you  really  wonder 
if  you  have  not  been  in  dreamland  for 
a  day. 

The  old  canal  has  an  interesting 
though  tragic  history.  Walking  along 
its  banks,  observing  its  primitive  meth- 
ods of  transportation,  you  are  likely  to 
imagine,  if  not  acquainted  with  the 
facte,  that  it  is  a  survival  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  useful  past.  It  is  quite  a  shock 
to  leam  that  it  is  as  much  of  a  success 
today  as  ever  in  ite  existence.  The 
project,  begun  under  the  direction  of 
Washington  in  1785,  was  not  completed 
to  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  miles,  until  1851. 
Eleven  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
swallowed  up, — a  great  sum  in  those 
days.  Maryland  was  the  heaviest  loser. 
Virginia  was  in  some.  And  the  United 
States  government  had  contributed  a 
considerable  amoimt.  Many  private 
fortunes  were  sunk.  No  one  has  esti- 
mated the  lives  and  hopes  it  wrecked 
and  the  suffering  it  cost.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  might  have  had  ite 
period  of  usefulness  and  triumph  like 
the  Erie  if  Baltimore  had  not  feared 
that  the  canal  would  divert  trade  from 
that  city,  and  cause  it  to  lose  ite  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Some  of  its  enter- 
prising citizens  seized  upon  the  bold 
plan  of  building  a  railroad  that  should 
rival  the  canal.  Writing  of  this,  Prof. 
G.  W.  Ward  says : 

"On  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  the  same 
day  that  the  President  of  the 
TTnited  States  broke  ground  at  the  Lit- 
tle Falls  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal,  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, broke  ground  at  Baltimore  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad.  Thus  were 
inaugurated  about  the  same  hour,  and 
scarcely  more  than  forty  miles  apart, 
two  works,  destined  by  their  situation 
to  decide  for  the  world  whether  the 
transportetion  of  the  future  was  to  be 
by  canal  or  by  railroad.^' 

The  railroad  was  at  first  merely  a 
horse-car  line,  but  competition  with 
the  canal  was  stimulating,  and  Balti- 
more was  the  first  American  city  to  ap- 
ply the  resulte  of  George  Stephenson's 


experiment   in    England   with    steam. 

Peter  Cooper^s  queer  little  Tom 
Thumb  engine  was  tried  in  1830  and 
five  or  six  years  later  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  was  equipped  with  this  new  motor 
power.  The  railroad  was  completed  to 
Cumberland  nearly  ten  years  before  the 
canal  and  soon  after  the  canal  reached 
Cumberland  the  railroad  was  at  Wheel- 
ing on  the  Ohio.  So  the  great  primary 
object  for  which  the  canal  was  started, 
which  had  appealed  so  strongly  to  the 
imagination  and  judgment  of  men — to 
open  communication  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Atlantic  by  canal  along  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers, — had  been 
achieved  in  another  and  unforeseen 
way.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  canal 
might  perhaps  with  wise  management 
have  been  made  to  pay  with  local  traflBc 
such  as  it  now  carries — coal,  stone, 
lumber,  hay,  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural products.  But  Hulbert's  "His- 
toric Highways''  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  for  forty  years  after  ite 
completion  it  served  chiefly  as  a  politi- 
cal machine  for  the  party  in  power  in 
Maryland,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
Senator  Gorman  rode  into  the  high  dig- 
nity of  a  senatorial  seat  on  its  placid 
waters. 

Twenty  years  ago,  as  an  indirect  re- 
sult of  disastrous  floods,  the  control  of 
the  canal  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
court.  And  it  has  since  been  operated 
by  trustees  under  mortgage  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  company. 

They  say  history  repeate  iteelf.  Who 
knows  but  that  with  the  revival  in 
building  of  inland  waterways  as  a 
means  of  meeting  our  increasing  trans- 
portation, this  ancient  route-— but  I 
will  not  attempt  to  prophesy  as  to  great 
future  evente.  However,  I  have  long 
cherished  a  secret  hope  that  I  do  not 
mind  disclosing  now.  It  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me  what  a  fine  week's  outing 
a  tramp  along  this  old  canal  from 
Washington  to  Cumberland  would 
make.  Perhaps  under  the  inspiring^  in- 
fluence of  Weston's  example,  Miss  Hunt 
and  I,  with  one  or  two  other  friends, 
who  enjoy  that  kind  of  recreation,  may 
start  out  some  day.  When  we  do,  I 
shall  tell  you  about  it. — La  Folleiie's, 
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Mr.  Flatdweller's  Story 

Why  They  Took  an  Outside  Flat  and  Why 
They're  Doubly  Glad. 

"Of  course,  our  primary  purpose  in  tak- 
ing an  outside  flat,"  said  Mr.  Flatdweller, 
according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "was  for 
the  light  and  air,  and  those  great  benefits 
we  still  have,  but  now  we're  doubly  glad 
we  took  it  for  quite  another  reason. 

"We  have  two  daughters,  count  'em; 
two,  but  if  you  should  hear  our  two  daugh- 
ters playing  the  piano  you'd  think  they 
were  twenty-two.  Bang?  ,They  fairly  tear 
the  piano  apart.  'Softly,'  we  say  to  them, 
'softly';  and  maybe  they  do  play  a  little 
more  softly  for  a  note  or  two,  but  then 
down  goes  the  hard  pedal  and  down  come 
their  hands  on  the  keys,  and  we  can't  stop 
*em. 

"Our  only  wonder  has  always  been  that 
the  neighbors  didn't  complain,  but  they 
never  did,  and  we  thought  they  must  all 
be  the  most  forbearing,  considerate  people 
that  ever  lived,  and  all  the  more  we 
thought  them  that  because  by  a  singular 
combination  of  circumstances  none  of 
them,  or  none  of  those  immediately  sur- 
rounding us,  had  a  piano,  which  is  to  sny, 
that  they  couldn't  set  going  piano  playing 
in  opposition  to  ours ;  they  had  to  suffer 
our  playing  in  silence. 

"But  one  day,  Bang!  came  a  tremendous 
crash  from  the  floor  overhead,  and  by 
gravy!  the  folks  over  us  had  got  in  a  me- 
chanical piano! 

"And  say!  Did  they  play  it?  Did  they 
play  it!  They  turned  the  steam  on  full 
blast  and  banged  away  on  it  day  and  night. 
Sleeping  or  waking  we  heard  that  me- 
chanical piano  going  day  and  night.  And 
not  through  any  malevolence  or  evil  spirit, 
you  understand.  They  didn't  do  this  to 
spite  us;  they  simply  loved  the  piano  and 
loved  to  play  it,  and  they  did  play  it  all  the 
time. 

"And  what  could  we  do  about  it?  Noth- 
ing. They  had  borne  with  our  mus'c  with- 
out complaining.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to 
come. 

"About  two  weeks  later  the  folks  under 
us  also  got  in  a  mechanical  piano  and  set 
it  going,  and  then  there  we  were,  with  one 
over  us  and  one  under  us  and  their  owners 
fascinated  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
could  play  them. 

"Our  daughters  stopped  playing  then  on 
our  simple  hand-operated  instrument.  It 
seemed  feeble  indeed  alongside  of  those 
two  other  heavy  guns  with  their  cannon- 
ading. Then,  biff,  bang,  smash,  another 
mechanical  piano  burst  in!     The  folks  in 


the  flat  next  to  us  on  the  same  floor  had 
got  one. 

"Were  we  up  against  it  now?  Well,  I 
should  say  we  were,  good  and  plenty  and 
hard.  When  those  three  pianos  were  go- 
ing under  full  power  all  at  once  there  was 
something  doing. 

"What  we  do  now  when  those  batteries 
around  us  open  up  is  to  turn  and  flee  as 
far  as  we  can;  we  open  uo  our  flat  on  the 
side  toward  the  vacant  lot  and  put  our 
heads  out  of  the  windows,  glad,  now 
doubly  glad,  that  we  took  an  outside 
apartment." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Fairy  Tales  are  Needed 

Children  Do  Not  Have  Their  Imaginatiotts 
Properly  Developed. 

Every  year  girls  by  the  thousands  come 
to  New  York  from  the  Slavic  countries  of 
Europe,  from  Austrian  Poland  and  from 
Bohemia  and  Croatia.  They  journey  here 
full  of  ambitions,  full  of  hopes  and  dreams 
of  success  and  happiness.  Few  of  them 
realize  their  visions. 

Miss  Marenka  V.  Oktavec,  who  left  Bo- 
hemia three  years  ago,  is  one  of  these  for- 
tunate few.  America  has  fulfilled  her  as- 
pirations. More,  it  gave  her  happiness. 
She  now  rules  supreme  over  the  entire 
third  floor  of  Webster  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic library,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Bohemian  books,   music  and  art. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Miss  Oktavec  is  not 
alone  the  librarian  in  "Little  Prague" — as 
this  section  about  the  branch  is  known.  She 
is  also  the  library's  official  Bohemian  story 
teller  to  the  children  of  the  district. 

So  successful  is  Miss  Oktavec  with  this 
talent  that  she  is  known  in  thousands  of 
homes  in  "Little  Praeue"  by  the  pet  name 
of  "Babitchkn,"  which  is  Bohemian  for 
"Little  Grandmother."  The  children  de- 
light in  calling  her  that  name,  because  in 
Bohemia  the  grandmothers  are  the  ones 
who  tell  the  children  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
fairy  tales  and  are  beloved  and  adored  by 
them  in  consequence. 

Herself  born  and  reared  in  a  small  town 
near  Prague,  before  Miss  Oktavec  could 
speak,  her  grandmother  was  rocking  her 
to  sleep  with  wonderful  stories  from  Bo- 
hemian folk  lore.  When  she  was  3  years 
old  she  was  taken  to  a  convent.  Here  the 
sisters  took  the  place  of  the  grandmother, 
and  never  put  her  to  sleep  at  night  with- 
out reciting  to  her  a  fairy  tale. 

At  the  age  when  a  girl  in  New  York 
enters  high  school,  she  was  graduated  at 
a  finishing  school  in  Prague  and  started  out 
in  life  as  a  governess,  becoming  story 
teller  to  the  children  of  a  rich  family. 
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LUCKY    FROM    THE    START. 

Then  came  the  call  to  America.  Miss 
Oktavec  followed  it  across  the  ocean. 
There  were  not  many  girls  in  the  young 
Bohemian  colony  in  New  York  equipped 
with  a  Bohemian  education  while  at  the 
same  time  having  a  knowledge  of  German, 
French  and  English  like  Miss  Oktavec. 
She  was  given  a  position  in  the  newly 
s'arted  Bohemian  section  at  the  library. 
That  was  luck. 

Fortune  did  not  stop  there.  Soon  after- 
ward the  library  authorities  started  weekly 
story-telling  hours  for  school  children  in 
the  libraries  all  over  the  city.  In  view  of 
the  predominance  of  Bohemian  population 
in  the  district  about  the  Webster  branch 
library,  the  librarian  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  story-telling  hour  for 
children  in  Bohemian  as  well  as  in 
English.  There  was  none  more  fitted  for 
this  work  than  Miss  Oktavec.  She  "made 
good"  at  it,  and  made  herself  and  hundreds 
of  children,  as  well  as  their  parents,  happy. 

STORY   TELLING   IS   A    MISSION. 

To  Miss  Oktavec  the  telling  of  fairytales 
to  children  is  a  mission.  She  believes  the 
so-cal'cd  child  problems  which  puzzle 
schoolboirds,  teachers,  juvenile  courts  and 
probation  officers  would  disappear  of  them- 
selves if  children  in  New  York  were  told 
fairy  tales  by  their  parents,  just  as  the 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  old  world,  es- 
pecially in  the  smaller  towns,  still  do. 

A  child  whose  imagination  is  fed  on 
fairy  tales,  and  especially  on  such  as  are 
told  in  Bohemia,  is  not  likely  to  go  wrong 
and  could  not  become  truant  or  delinquent. 
Miss  Oktavec  is  confident,  and  she  is  ready 
to  back  up  her  ideas  with  facts  from  her 
own  experience  and  observation. 

"An  ounce  of  fairy  tales  is  worth  a  dozen 
truant  officers,"  Miss  Oktavec  has  para- 
phrased a  popular  saying. 

"Do  you  wonder  why  so  many  children 
in  New  York  fall  in  the  class  of  delin- 
quents?" she  asks.  "Why,  it  is  as  plain  as 
day  to  me.  The  children  here  don't  have 
their  imagination  properly  developed.  They 
are  not  given  any  brain  food,  which  is  an- 
other word  for  fairy  tales.  Just  now  this 
neglected  branch  of  children's  education, 
the  telling  of  fairy  tales,  is  being  taken  up 
in  the  various  libraries.  This  is  good.  But 
it  only  emphasizes  the  want  of  fairy  tale 
culture  in  the  homes. 

LIFE   IS    TOO    INTENSE. 

"Of  course,  I  can  see  good  reasons  for 
this  neglect.  Life  is  too  intense  here.  The 
fathers  are  too  busv,  and  the  mothers,  too, 
for  that  matter.  Education  of  children  is 
left  entirely  to  the  citv.  The  father  com- 
ing from  the  shop,  or  factory,  or  office  can- 
not 'bother'  with  telling  his  children  fairy 
tales.  He  is  either  too  tired  or  too  un- 
imaginative himself  to  remember  that  his 


child  has  an  imagination  which  needs  to 
be  fed  and  reared  and  directed  in  the 
proper  channels. 

"He  lets  the  child's  imagination  find  its 
o^yn  path.  And  the  path  which  the  imagin- 
ation, left  alone,  finds  generally  leads  away 
from  school  and  into  trouble. 

"But  it  is  different  in  the  Bohemian  col- 
ony. Spend  an  afternoon  in  the  library 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
many  women  you  would  hardly  suspect  of 
reading  at  all  come  to  the  library  for  Bo- 
hemian books,  not  for  novels,  but  for  story 
books,  books  of  fairy  tales,  folk  lore.  They 
read  these  books  together  with  their 
children. 

"Such  relationships  between  parents  and 
children  prevent  that  family  grulf  which  we 
see  in  immigrant  life  generally.  You  find 
that  most  immigrant  fathers  lose  hold  of 
their  children  as  soon  as  the  latter  en'er 
the  American  schools." — New  York  Globe. 


Who  are  the  Camp  Fire  Girls? 

At  last  the  girls  of  America  are  to  have 
their  own  club,  human  and  feminine  in  its 
appeal,  nation-wide  in  its  scope,  and  splen- 
did in  its  ambition.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
them  more  efficient,  healthful,  and  happy 
as  individuals  and  to  teach  them  the  value 
and  charm  of  organization.  Women  have 
never  had  much  experience  with  co-oper- 
ation. The  new  movement  will  teach  them 
by  instilling  the  best  qualities  of  the  "gang" 
spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  girls  in  their 
teens. 

The  movement  known  as  The  Camp  Fire 
Girls  of  America  is  a  medium  through 
which  American  girls  from  twelve  to 
twenty  are  to  be  gradually  led  to  under- 
stand and  to  take  pleasure  in  performing 
those  particular  tasks  and  in  fulfilling  those 
distinctive  duties,  which,  as  civilized 
women,  will  soon  face  them. 

Woman's  home  work  is  now  much  the 
same  haphazard  hodge-podge  of  all  kinds 
of  trades,  professions,  traditions  and  re- 
lationships that  it  was  four  thousand  years 
ago,  although,  during  that  time,  almost  all 
human  activities  have  become  standardized 
and  are  now  scientifically  managed. — From 
"The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America  and 
Their  Aims,"  in  the  American  Review  of 
Revietvs  for  May. 


Simple  Furnishings  for  the  Summer 
Cottage 

One  of  the  pleasantest  cottages  we  ever 
dwelt  in  was  built  and  furnished  by  a 
woman  who  spent  more  ingenuity  and 
thought  on  it  than  she  did  money,  says 
Isabel  Gorden  Curtis  in  an  article  in  *' Suc- 
cess Magazine."  A  village  carpenter  made 
a  good  deal  of  the  furniture,  to  which  she 
gave  the  finishing  touches.  Toilet  tables 
were  boards  attached  to  the  wall  by  brack- 
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ets;  over  them  stood  excellent  mirrors 
which  did  not  cost  as  much  as  the  fear- 
ful distorters  we  often  encounter  in  a 
rented  house.  She  bought  the  mirrors  cut 
in  proper  sizes  at  the  factory,  had  them 
backed  to  protect  the  quicksilver,  then 
around  them  the  carpenter  set  plain,  var- 
nished, picture  molding  for  frames.  Seats 
were  fitted  into  window  spaces,  by  the  fire- 
side, or  in  jogs  of  the  wall.  They  were 
covered  with  green  denim  and  when  I 
lifted  hinged  lids  they  showed  a  clean  in- 
terior lined  with  paper  cambric.  Thus  she 
did  away  entirely  with  bureaus.  There  is 
nothing  more  aggravating  than  the  joggly, 
cheap,  ugly  bureau  of  a  shore  cottage  with 
balky  drawers  that  would  make  a  saint 
swear.  The  boxes  were  suited  to  hold 
waists,  underwear,  shoes  or  skirts  laid  out 
full  length;  besides  they  served  for  chairs. 
The  dining-room  had  a  neat  dish  cup- 
board with  white-enameled  shelves;  there 
was  a  buffet  made  like  a  toilet  table  and 
the  big  dining-room  table  was  immaculate 
with  a  white  oilcloth  cover.  The  entire 
house  was  done  in  white  enamel  or  white 
oilcloth  and  green  denim.  Before  each  bed 
was  laid  •  a  strip  of  grass  matting  bound 
with  green ;  all  over  the  house  the  curtains 
were  neat  strips  of  unbleached  cotton,  and 
the  same  material  bordered  with  a  green- 
and-white  cretonne  was  used  for  spreads. 
Everything  had  a  spotlessly  clean,  cool, 
summery  appearance,  which  was  so  at- 
tractive that  one  did  not  hesitate  at  paying 
a  good  rent.  This  woman  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  average  house- 
wife prefers  cleanliness  and  comfort  to 
gimcrackery,  lurid  imitations  of  good  fur- 
niture, and  the  flamboyant  things  which  are 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  What  she  saved 
on  furniture  she  spent  on  comfortable  mat- 
tresses, good  springs,  warm  blankets,  a 
first-class  stove  and  substantial  granite 
cooking  utensils. 


The  Wedding  Ring  Finger 

The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  has 
from  long  usage  been  consecrated  to  the 
wedding  ring.  This  usage  comes  from  an 
ancient  belief  that  from  this  finger  a  nerve 
went  direct  to  the  heart.  So  completely 
was  this  fanciful  piece  of  physiology  con- 
fided in  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that 
this  was  termed,  even  by  their  physicians, 
"the  healing  finger."  It  was  used  to  stir 
their  mixtures  from  a  notion  that  nothinn: 
poisonous  or  harmful  could  communicate 
with  it  without  its  giving  immediate  warn- 
ing by  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  says  the 
Indianapolis  News.  This  superstition  yet 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  ^he 
country  people  of  western  Europe.  To- 
gether with  this  is  the  belief  even  more 
widely  current,  that  the  wedding  ring  will 


promptly  remove  warts  and  other  excres- 
cences if  they  are  rubbed  with  it. 

As  a  gift  of  love  or  sign  of  betrothal 
rings  were  in  use  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in 
Assyria.  The  Jews  from  a  remote  age 
have  made  the  ring  a  most  important  fea- 
ture of  betrothal  and  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. According  to  the  Jewish  law,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  ring  should  be  of  value. 

It  is  therefore  examined  and  certified 
by  the  officiating  rabbi  and  chief  officers 
of  the  synagogue  when  it  is  received  from 
the  bridegroom,  whose  absolute  property  it 
must  be  and  not  obtained  on  credit  or  by 
gift.  There  was  then,  as  now,  an  exchange 
of  rings  between  Jewish  contracting  parties. 
Shakespeare  recalls  this  custom  most  sym- 
pathetically when  Shyloek,  informed  that 
his  daughter  Jessica  has  given  a  ring  for  a 
monkey,  exclaims  with  an  outburst  of  grief 
and  anger:  "It  was  my  turquoise!  I  had 
it  of  my  Leah  when  a  bachelor.  I  would 
not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  mon- 
keys !" 


Tlie  Sweetest  Singers 

The  brilliant,  fashionably-clad  audience 
roared  an  ovation  to  the  great-  singer.  She 
was  unquestionably  the  best  soprano  in  the 
world.  The  critic  turned  to  his  friend,  the 
self-made  millionaire,  and  said: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  any  song  more  ex- 
quisitely rendered?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  rich  man,  musingly,  for 
he  was  touched  by  the  magic  of  what  he 
had  heard.  "Yes,  I  have  heard  three 
greater  sinr:ers." 

"I  want  to  know!"  exclaimed  the  critic. 

"The  first  was  years  ago.  The  singer 
was  plain  of  face  and  gray  of  hair  and 
fired  of  body.  There  was  much  work  to 
do*  and  many  little  mouths  to  feed.  I  was 
the  youngest  child,  sick  and  cross.  And 
that  dear  sinfrer  crooned  to  me  a  lullaby 
and  I  slept.    It  was  a  wonderful  song. 

"The  next  was  years  afterward.  We  had 
a  little  cottage.  It  was  summer  and  the 
windows  and  doors  were  open.  My  wife 
was  in  the  kitchen  preparing  supper.  She 
was  singing  something  about  her  true  love 
coming  home  to  her.  It  was  for  me.  And 
that,  too,  was  a  wonderful  sonjar. 

"Some  more  years  elapse.  There  is  a 
I'ttle  toddler  in  the  garden  and  she  sings 
hesitatingly  something  about  daddy  and  his 
babv. 

"These  are  the  three  sinf^ers,  my  friend, 
who  beat  all  your  Tetrazinnis." 

And  the  critic?  Well,  perhaps,  the  critic 
agreed  with  \i\m.— Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

Coolness  in  Extremity 

"Do  you  think  he  would  be  cool  in  time 
of  danger?" 
"I  think  his  feet  would."— Houston  Post. 
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One  Woman's  Ideal 

My  love,  dear  man,  turns  in  his  toes; 

My  love  is  tangle-kneed, 
Cross-eyed,  left-handed,  hair  and  beard 

In  hue  are  disagreed; 
He  has  no  soft  and  winning  voice. 

No  single  charm  has  he, 
And  yet  this  awkward,  ugly  man 

Is  all  the  world  to  me. 

My  neighbor  Gay  rejoices  in 

A  beauty  of  a  man; 
Straight-limbed,    fair-faced,    and    find    his 
peer 

She  knows  no  mortal  can. 
I  look  upon  his  handsome  form 

And  own  'tis  fine  to  see; 
But  turn  back  to  the  homely  man 

Who's  all  the  world  to  me. 

There's  Mrs.  Flint  and  Mrs.  Chat, 

Each  with  a  cavalier, 
They  smile  and  wonder  how  I  can 

Call  such  a  sight  "my  dear." 
But  it  is  just  as  strange,  I  think, 

How  they  can  happy  be 
Without  my  homely  man,  for  he 

Is  all  the  world  to  me. 

Don't  ask  me  why,  I  cannot  tell ; 

'Tis  all  a  mystery; 
I've  sought,  myself,  a  thousand  times 

Its  secret  history. 
Meanwhile  my  heart  grows  sad  to  think 

How  dread  this  world  would  be 
Without  this  awkward,  homely  man 

Who's  all  the  world  to  me. 

— Yeoman  Shield. 


The  Want 

BY  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

Wife,  tho*  the  massy  table  gleams 

With  glass  and  silver  rare. 
And  glows  with  many  a  far-sought  bloom, 

Which  maketh  sweet  the  air, 

A  thought  is  knocking  at  my  brain, 

A  question  at  my  heart: 
Why  are  we  two,  who  seem  so  near, 

So  drearily  apart? 

Since  never  doubt,  or  soil  of  faith, 

Nor  wavering  of  a  thought, 
Nor  wrong  that  rushes  into  words. 

Has  this  division  wrought. 

No  silent  ebbing  of  belief, 

Nor  hands  that  vainly  crave, 
Nor  sight,  of  all  illusion  cured, 

Nor  glamour  in  its  grave, 

Estrange ;  a  kindness  yet  abides. 

The  gray  of  what  was  green; 
Yet  some  inexorable  want 

Broodeth  our  souls  between. 


True,  that  no  child  to  us  is  born. 

To  bind  us  with  its  eyes, 
Or  with  its  babble  closer  draw, 

Its  chuckle  toward  the  skies. 

But  oh,  the  want  is  deep  within 

We  shrink  and  we  congeal 
In  dreadful  gliding  of  a  life. 

Where  oiled  is  every  wheel. 

The  shining  horses  without  noise 

Waft  us  on  cushioned  seat; 
And  softest  carpets  give  no  sound 

Back  to  our  moving  feet. 

On  straw,  without  some  stricken  house. 

How  dull  the  traffic  rolls! 
So  muffled  all  the  mighty  world 

Passes  our  languid  souls. 

Hence !  let  us  fly  a  mortal  ease. 
And  share  the  common  strife! 

Into  the  human  welter  plunge, 
And  lose  ourselves  in  life! 

—Pall  Mall  Gasette. 


The  Call  of  the  Quail 

W.    E.    HUTCHINSON,   IN   OVERLAND    MONTHLY. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  just 
a-winking  on  the  grass, 

When  the  robins  all  are  singing  and  the 
jay-birds  giving  "sass," 

And  the  flock  of  crows  are  cawing  'round 
the  edges  of  the  corn, 

And  every  one  just  feeling  good  to  think 
that  they  were  born; 

Then  I  hear  a  sound  that  thrills  me,  as  it 
comes  from  hill  and  dale. 

And  echoes  down  the  valley — 'tis  the  call- 
ing of  the  quail. 

At  noon-time,  when  the  orchestra  of  crick- 
ets draw  the  bow. 

When  the  'hopper  and  the  locusts  join  the 
chorus,  don't  you  know. 

And  you  hear  the  bees  a-humming  like  a 
fiddle  with  one  string, 

And  the  air  is  just  a-throbbing  with  a 
soothing  kind  of  ring. 

There  comes  floating  'cross  the  meadow 
from  the  hazels  near  the  swale. 

Full  of  cheer  and  woodland  music, — 'tis  the 
whistle  of  the  quail. 

In   the   evening  when   the   shadows  linger 

'round  the  garden  gate, 
And  the  turtle-dove  is  calling  to  its  drowsy 

little  mate. 
And  the  swallows  twitter  softly  from  their 

nests  beneath  the  eaves. 
And  the  squirrels  scold  and  chatter  as  they 

hide  beneath  the  leaves, 
There  comes  from  out  the  orchard,  where, 

perched  upon  a  rail. 
He   sends   his   pleasant   challenge — 'tis   the 

"good-night"  of  the  quail. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office   not   later  than  the  xsth  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Mahaska  Division  No.  292  is  getting 
along  very  nicely.  No  big  increase  in  mem- 
bership, yet  a  new  sister  joins  us  from  time 
to  time,  to  help  in  the  good  work  being 
done  by  the  Division. 

Officers  for  1912  were  installed  at  the 
first  meeting  in  January  by  Sisters  Searles 
and  Bosworth.  After  the  ceremony  a 
social  hour  followed,  during  which  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  a  jolly  good  time 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

March  16  we  gave  a  supper  from  5:30  to 
7 :30  p.  m.  Two  large  tables  were  built  for 
the  occasion  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over 
100.  These  were  elaborately  decorated  with 
carnations  and  sweet  peas,  and  while  sweet 
strains  from  the  orchestra  filled  the  air,  the 
lovers  of  sweets  and  a  good  meal  did  justice 
to  the  bountiful  repast  placed  before  them. 
Such  a  supper  had  not  been  served  to  the 
public  here  for  years  and  none  was  more 
enjoyed.  Long  before  the  hour  for  closing, 
the  good  things  had  been  disposed  of  and 
many  a  one  turned  away  hungry.  Over  $50 
was  added  to  swell  the  treasury  after  pay- 
ing expenses. 

The  Division  has  organized  a  monthly 
social,  which  was  entertained  by  Sister 
Brill  March  29.  Refreshments  were  served 
and  a  pleasant  and  useful  afternoon  spent. 
April  30  we  were  again  entertained  by  Sis- 
ter Rowen.  Refreshments  and  a  very  in- 
structive lecture  of  the  South  were  fur- 
nished by  Sister  Rowen  from  her  experi- 
ence of  a  southern  trip  taken  recently. 

We  have  had  a  fair  attendance  during 
the  winter,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  some 
of  the  sisters  a  little  oftener.  Wc  would 
be  glad  to  have  any  of  the  sisters  visiting 
Oskaloosa  meet  with  us.  And  we  wish 
you  all  the  best  of  success  in  your  several 
Divisions.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Roberts. 


Roseville,  Cal. 

Poinsetta  Division  No.  28G  was  visited 
by  the  grand  president,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore 
of  Toledo,  O.,  and  by  the  grand  senior 
sister  and  district  deputy,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kar- 
tell of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  19.  A 
school  of  instruction  was  held  all  day ;  and 
in  the  evening  an  informal  program  and 
banquet  was  tendered  the  visiting  grand  of- 
ficers, at  which  the  brothers  and  a  few 
invited  guests  were  present.  Several  pleas- 
ing remarks  were  made  by  the  grand  presi- 
dent   and   the   grand    senior    sister,   after 


which  the  Auxiliary  presented  the  grand 
president  with  a  pretty  souvenir,  and  the 
grand  senior  sister  a  large  bouquet  of  car- 
nations as  an  appreciation.  Dancing  was 
indulged  in  untH  a  late  hour. 

March  28  Oakland  Division  extended  an 
invitation  to  our  Division  to  their  fifteenth 
anniversary.  Nine  of  the  sisters  attended 
and  were  royally  entertained. 

May  1  our  Division  gave  a  May  Day  ball, 
which  was  a  grand  success.  A  feature  of 
the  evening  was  a  drill  by  sixteen  young 
girls,  who  formed  the  letters  "L.  A. — O.  R. 
C."  They  also  took  part  in  the  May  Pole 
dance. 

Poinsetta  Division  is  progressing  nicely 
and  extends  best  wishes  to  all  the  Divisions. 
Mrs.  Z.  Sprague. 


Toledo,  Ohio.  "^ 

I  suppose  you  wonder  what  has  become 
of  Banner  Division  No.  6,  Toledo,  O.  So  far 
this  year  has  been  very  prosperous,  a  can- 
didate almost  every  meeting. 

January.  1  the  penny  contest  closed,  Sis- 
ter McMillian's  side  having  the  most  pen- 
nies being  winner.  But  such  a  good  feel- 
ing existed  throughout,  our  grand  presi- 
dent, Sister  Moore,  being  on  the  losing 
side  but  always  showing  the  loyal  colors 
to  be  good  losers.  The  defeated  side  to 
bnnquet  the  winning  side.  The  following 
meetinpr  there  were  eight  candidntes 
initiated,  after  which  the  defeated  side  ban- 
queted the  winners.  It  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  picture  to  you  that  banquet  and 
do  justice  to  those  dear  s'sters,  it  was  all 
so  original.  After  partaking  of  the  boun- 
teous repast  we  had  little  speeches  and  Sis- 
ter Moreland  recited  a  very  appropriate  lit- 
tle poem,  after  which  we  all  departed  to 
our  various  homes  feeling  we  had  all  been 
well  repaid. 

The  following  week  Sister  Sewell,  our 
grand  vice-president,  made  us  a  very  flying 
visit,  arriving  Wednesday  evening  and  leav- 
ing the  following  morning  with  Grand 
President  Sister  Moore  for  Bellevue,  O., 
and  they  were  absent  two  days,  and  the 
following  Saturday  Sister  Moore  started 
on  her  western  trip  of  inspection. 

Friday  evening  the  sisters  of  Banner 
Division  held  a  reception  at  the  home  of 
the  grand  president  in  honor  of  Sister 
Sewell.  The  sisters  were  handsomely 
gowned,  the  refreshments  delicious,  the 
only  thing  to  mar  our  pleasure  being  Sister 
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Scweirs  inability  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold. 

We  have  el^en  candidates  to  initiate 
next  meeting. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  year  has 
gone  by  since  we  all  had  such  a  delightful 
time  in  Jacksonville  and,  sisters,  we  do  not 
forget  you,  but  hope  we  all  may  meet  each 
other  in  Detroit. 

Our  Division  is  not  without  its  dark 
days.  Sister  Powell  was  called  to  part 
with  her  loving  husband;  Brother  and  Sis- 
ter Snyder  to  part  with  their  darling 
daughter,  and  our  dear  Brother  Nolton  his 
lifelong  companion  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  Division.  To  these  dear  ones  Ban- 
ner Division  extends  its  deepest  sympathy. 
Elizabeth  E.  Renshaw. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Division  No.  80  is  just  a  little 
late  with  New  Year  greetings  to  her  many 
sisters.  But  here  is  love  and  prosperity  to 
you  all.  I  will  not  go  back  to  our  elec'ion 
and  installation,  but  we  assure  you  we  have 
a  very  efficient  staff,  and  the  best  of  all, 
our  old  new  president.  Sister  Parker.  It 
has  been  a  very  busy  winter  and  spring, 
making  money  for  our  school  of  instruction 
in  April.  St.  Valentine's  eve  Sister  Collins 
entertained  us  at  her  home,  and  later  Sis- 
ter Clark  came  in  and  gave  us  all  a  penny 
and  told  us  to  find  twelve  things  thereon. 
March  19  Sister  Veaux  entertained  us  at  a 
card  party ;  as  we  cleared  about  $14,  you 
can  judge  we  had  a  good  attendance.  All 
winter  each  sister  has  invited  the  Auxiliary 
for  every  two  weeks  to  sew,  eat  and  play 
cards,  so  you  see  we  have  had  a  pleasant 
winter. 

April  17-18  we  had  our  grand  president, 
Sister  Moore,  and  Defiuty  Sister  Walsh 
guiding  us  through  the  improved  work  of 
a  school  of  instruction.  Parkinson  Divi- 
sion of  Hornell  and  Victor  Division  of 
Sayre  co-operated  with  us.  While  the 
school  was  not  as  large  as  expected,  we  all 
felt  it  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory we  ever  had.  How  proud  we  felt 
of  our  officers,  and  what  pride  in  our  presi- 
dent to  hear  them  recite  their  p-irts.  It 
showed  hard  and  faithful  work;  and  then 
to  our  grand  president  as  we  listened  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  and  love  from  her,  ask- 
ing us  to  have  charity.  How  cin  we  but 
feel  it  is  our  duty  to  work  for  the  good 
one  woman  has  made  her  life  work,  and 
what  it  means  to  stand,  day  by  day,  and  com- 
mand and  instruct  so  many  women  without 
partiality.  We  can  truly  say  God  dwells 
there. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  enter- 
tained the  sisters  and  families  at  a  seven- 
o'clock  dinner.  How  shall  I  deFcribe  to 
you  the  decorations  of  our  hall  and  dinino: 
room,  the  beauty  of  which  to  be  appreciated 
must  be   seen?     When  our  efficient  chair- 


man invited  us  into  the  dining  room  to  par- 
take of  the  feast  we  knew  she  had  sur- 
passed all  other  undertakings.  The  dec- 
orations were  in  keeping  with  the  Division 
room.  Flags,  flowers  and  palms.  The 
tables  with  their  snowy  linen,  cut  glass, 
china  and  many  colored  lights,  was  truly  a 
pretty  sight.  Our  president  surely  knows 
when  she  says  Sister  Bennett  "chairman," 
and  to  those  young  ladies  who  so  graciously 
assisted  in  so  charming  a  manner  serving 
the  two  hundred  guests  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  entertain.  Most  delightful  music  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  feast  throughout  the 
supper  hour,  and  later  in  the  evening  cards 
and  dancing  closed  a  most  delightful  day. 
On  Thursday,  the  18th,  as  we  bid  each  sis- 
ter good-bye  we  felt  the  "tie  that  binds"  had 
been  drawn  tighter. 

Our  beloved  Senior  Sister  Surdam  is  so 
heavily  bowed  down  with  grief  in  the  loss 
of  her  son  our  hearts  go  out  to  her  in 
silent  sympathy. 

Our  Division  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition ;  forty-five  members  who  work 
hard  for  our  good.  We  have  about  $100  in 
the  treasury  and  all  bills  paid,  and  as  they 
ask  what  next,  why,  our  convention  in 
May. 

I  should  like  to  see  our  grand  president 
invested  with  the  power  to  grant  transfers 
from  one  Division  to  another  where  there 
is  mor^  than  one  Division  in  a  place. 

Mrs.  Hollis  C.  Baker. 


Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Something  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
we  organized  here  under  the  name  of 
Chilocco  Division  No.  289.  Soon  after  our 
organization  our  corresponding  secretary 
wrote  <he  Conductor  comparing  us  to  a  lot 
of  wabbV  young  chicks,  and  it  was  a  fine 
simile;  but,  now,  we  have  reached  the 
crowing  staple,  and  whether  we  are  "getting 
on"  all  rip^ht  or  not,  we  think  we  are  and 
are  certainly  proud  of  our  Division.  We 
have  over  thirty  members,  the  most  of 
whom  are  very  loval  to  the  Order  and  at- 
tend rePTularly.  Our  president,  secretary 
and  whole  corps  of  officers  are  the  best 
ever. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  social  part  of 
life  and  a  more  congenial  band  is  hard  to 
find.  Once  each  month  we  have  a  party 
at  the  home  of  some  member,  and  given  by 
a  committee  of  four  members  of  our  Order. 
This  committee  is  appointed  bv  our  presi- 
dent, in  alphabetical  order.  They  do  all 
the  work  and  pay  the  bills.  The  husbands 
and  families  of  the  members  have  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  each  of  these  social  func- 
tions and  any  conductor  not  out  on  his  run 
will  be  found  in  attendance.  Entertainment 
and  refreshments  are  always  in  evidence, 
and  each  and  every  one  of  these  occasions 
has  been  a  brilliant  success.  On  our  initia- 
tion days  we  welcome  the  new  members  by 
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a  little  "after  meeting"  in  the  Division 
room  and  serve  light  refreshments.  We 
also  have  fairs,  exchanges,  stork  showers, 
and  sewing  bees. 

Our  work  is  not  all  of  a  selfish  order, 
either,  for  any  sick,  distressed  or  needy  are 
remembered  and  helped  and  cheered  to  the 
very  best  of  our  ability. 

If  any  of  you  want  to  see  the  most  ener- 
getic, congenial  and  intelligent  band  of 
ladies  in  the  land,  come  visit  our  Division. 
Rose  E.  Walker. 


McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Olive  Branch  Division  No.  96  is  still 
alive  and  doing  just  the  same.  Our  meet- 
ings are  not  as  well  attended  as  they  should 
be  and  the  sisters  who  stav  at  home  don't 
know  what  they  miss.  We  entertain  the 
first  meeting  in  every  month  with  lunch 
and  have  a  good  time  socially.  We  have 
had  several  birthday  surprises  at  the  homes 
of  several  of  the  sisters  and  all  were  en- 
joyed immensely. 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  a  visit  from  our  qrrand  president,  Sister 
Moore.  Divisions  235,  266  and  96  held 
their  school  of  instruction  May  20  at  Mc- 
Kees Rocks  and  May  21  at  Carnef^ie,  and 
I  hope  we  all  derived  a  great  benefit  from 
it.  Each  Division  was  well  represented  and 
we  also  had  a  number  of  visiting  sisters 
from  Divisions  9,  57  and  197;  and  we 
heartilv  thank  the  sisters  of  Pitcaip  Divi- 
sion No.  9  for  putting  the  beautiful  me- 
morial drill  on  the  floor,  each  sister  having? 
her  part  memorized ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
we  thank  the  brothers  of  Division  201  for 
entertaining  us  so  royally  in  the  evening 
with  a  reception  and  banquet.  The  brothers 
presented  our  grand  president,  Sister 
Moore,  and  our  district  deputy.  Sister  Ody, 
with  a  bouquet  of  carnations,  after  which 
Sister  Moore  gave  a  very  instructive  ad- 
dress on  the  good  of  joining  the  L.  A.,  and 
I  trust  the  brothers  will  urge  their  wives  to 
join  us. 

I  will  close  with  best  wishes  to  all  sisters 
and  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  visiting 
sisters.  Guess. 


Sedalia.  Mo. 

I  know  more  than  one  in  reading  the 
Conductor  has  wondered  if  Ella  Stone 
Division  No.  163  has  lost  its  charter  or  had 
no  correspondent.  Really,  I  have  been 
away  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  while 
I  kept  in  touch  with  the  Division  by  le'ter 
writing  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write 
for  the  Conductor.  When  I  returned  and 
looked  these  loyal  sisters  in  the  face  I  could 
no  longer  shirk  my  dutv.  I  promise  to  be 
very  careful  so  as  to  keep  my  own  thoughts 
from  running  off  my  finger  tips.  All  that 
is  lovely  I  can  say  of  this  Division  and  ex- 
press it  in  one  word— "Harmony."     Our 


officers  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  year 
and  are  all  the  very  best.  The  faithful  few 
are  still  very  faithful  and  the  new  mem- 
bers have  joined  faithfully  with  them,  and 
are  steadily  adding  to  our  treasury. 

A  delightful  tea  was  enjoyed  at  Sister 
Lesengring's,  who  so  kindly  opened  her 
pretty  new  home  to  us;  she^is  one  of  the 
sisters,  young  in  the  service — she,  toajether 
with  the  other  new  members,  has  added 
glory  to  our  Division.  Then  we  have  other 
petitions  out,  which  means  an  increase  of 
membership  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  Sedalia's  picture  shows  offered  us 
a  per  cent  for  selling  a  certain  number  of 
tickets.  The  number  was  so  large  it  looked 
like  a  mountain  to  us,  but  we  were  not  to 
be  daunted  by  even  a  mountain.  Sister 
Bradfield  sold  by  far  the  most  tickets,  but 
all  did  their  best.  All  the  efforts  were 
greatly  appreciated  and  both  the  pictures 
and  the  tea  netted  us  a  neat  little  sum  for 
our  treasury. 

Say,  sisters  of  Division  184,  I  am  waiting 
anxiously  for  that  school  of  instruction  to 
come.  I  have  told  the  sisters  of  Division 
163  all  about  you.  I  want  them  to  meet 
you  and  the  members  of  the  other  Divi- 
sions who  will  participate  in  the  work  with 
you,  and  you  know  how  anxiously  I  am 
waiting  to  see  you  again,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  grand  president,  Sister  Moore.  I  have 
lost  track  of  her.  No  doubt  she  is  on  the 
track,  working  diligently  as  she  always  has 
in  the  past. 

Last,  but  not  least,  let  me  tell  you  what 
Sunflower  Division  No.  85  of  Parsons, 
Kan.,  has  been  doini?:  On  the  24th  they 
entertained  Ruby  Division  No.  246  of 
Chanute,  Kan.,  and  our  Division  of  Se- 
dalia, Mo.,  with  a  special  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  exemplifying  the  initiatory 
work  and  ballotinj?.  The  president.  Sister 
Worth,  deserves  the  name  she  bears  and 
is  worth  much,  not  only  to  her  own  Divi- 
sion, but  to  others  as  well.  She  proved  to 
us  that  she  is  broad-minded  and  sincere  in 
all  she  does.  Sisters,  keep  her  in  the  chair, 
for  an  honor  to  one  is  an  honor  to  all. 
After  the  meeting  the  sisters  enjoyed 
automobile  rides  over  the  city  and  a  ban- 
quet, dancing,  cards  and  guessing  games  at 
night.  The  banquet  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. If  I  could  picture  the  banquet  room 
as  I  now  see  it  with  my  mind's  eye,  you 
would  proclaim  with  me,  "It  is  beautiful." 
The  waitresses  were  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  the  conductors,  and  in  their  white 
and  dainty  tinted  dresses  were  true  Ameri- 
can beauties.  We  were  served  deliciously 
and  abundantly.  Sister  Worth,  president 
of  Sunflower  Division,  introduced  Brother 
Jones,  who  proved  himself  an  eloquent 
toastmaster  and  equal  to  the  occasion.  An 
hour  or  more  was  passed  in  giving  toasts 
both  by  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  al- 
though the  wee  sma'  hours  urged  us  home^ 
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ward  none  were  anxious  to  go.  Young  and 
old  together  enjoyed  the  dancing  and  real- 
ized the  sayinp,  "We  are  only  as  old  as  the 
heart  is."  The  Sedalia  sisters  remained 
several  days — being  from  Missouri  and 
having  been  shown — ,  they  really  believed 
the  loyal  hospitality  the  Parsons  ladies 
have  been  quoted  as  being  unequaled  in. 
We  take  off  our  hats  to  them  and  grate- 
fully say,  "U.  X.  C.  L." 

Mrs.  V.  S.  Stone. 


Waterville,  Me. 

On  April  23-24  our  grand  president,  Sis- 
ter Moore,  held  a  school  of  instruction 
here  for  Pine  Cone  Division  of  Portland, 
Me.,  Mt.  Katahdin  Division  of  Bangor,  and 
Messalonskee  Division  of  Waterville. 
Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances  the  at- 
tendance was  very  small,  but  the  benefit 
received  was  invaluable,  and  these  days 
were  certainly  banner  ones  in  the  annals  of 
our  Division.  In  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  our  Division  tendered  a  reception  to 
our  grand  officers  and  visitinp  sisters,  to 
which  the  brothers  o£  Waterville  Division 
(O.  R.  C.)  were  invited. 

Our  Division  is  only  one  year  old,  but 
we  know  that  our  strength  depends  more 
unon  the  faithful  performance  of  our  duty 
than  upon  our  age. 

In  behalf  of  Messalonskee  Division  No. 
294,  I  extend  the  best  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  our  grand 
Order.  Mrs.  S.  H.  York. 


Chanute,  Kan. 

Rubv  Division  246  held  its  regular  meet- 
ings through  the  winter  and  elected  new 
officers,  and  Mrs.  Hart  for  our  new  presi- 
dent, with  a  few  changes  down  the  line  of 
officers.  We  invited  the  brothers  to  have  a 
joint  installation,  which  was  accepted  and 
the  work  was  put  on  with  great  credit  to 
the  Auxiliary.  At  the  close  the  new  presi- 
dent presented  the  past  president  with  a 
beautiful  chair,  which  was  a  great  surprise 
to  her,  after  which  a  banquet  was  served. 

We  have  welcomed  quite  a  number  of 
new  members  this  year ;  we,  being  a  young 
Division  and  wishing  to  gain  all  points  pos- 
sible in  our  work,  invited  Sunflower  Divi- 
sion No.  85  of  Parsons,  Kan.,  to  meet  with 
us  on  our  regular  meeting  day  and  put  on 
the  initiation  work,  which  they  accepted 
and  a  nice  number  of  ladies  came  and  did 
their  work  beautifully.  After  closing  they 
were  treated  to  an  auto  ride  over  the  city 
and  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  sisters, 
where  an  elegant  banquet  was  in  waitino:. 
The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
carnations  and  the  colors  of  the  Order,  and 
many  toasts  were  given,  after  which  they 
were  escorted  to  the  picture  show  and  then 
to  the  home  of  the  sisters  where  thcy  WCrc 
assigned. 


We  are  looking  with  pleasure  for  the 
school  of  instruction. 

While  we  are  welcoming  new  members 
we  are  sorry  to  lose  our  faithful  secretary, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Snyder,  who  moves  to 
New  Mexico,  where  she  intends  to  join 
her  husband  and  to  make  her  home. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
the  homes  of  some  of  our  members,  but 
hope  all  will  be  well  soon  and  be  able  to 
be  out  with  us  again. 

Our  new  president  is  working  zealously 
to  make  the  Auxiliary  a  success  and  we  all 
anpreciate  her  endeavors.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  every  sister  to  promptly  attend 
Division  meetings. 

May  this  year,  so  well  on  its  way.  be 
brim  full  of  richest  blcssin'^s  to  all  O.  R.  C. 
and  L.  A.  members.  Elma  Anderson. 


Port  Jervls.  N.  Y. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Railway 
Conductor  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Ivy 
Leaf  Division  No.  52  has  had  very  en- 
thusiastic meetings,  and  membership  con- 
tinues to  grow.  To  those  who  do  not  at- 
tend we  wish  to  oflFer  our  sympathy,  as 
they  miss  most  enjoyable  times.  The  Divi- 
sion is  in  a  very  fine  condition,  both  socialV 
and  financially,  and  every  indication  points 
to  a  most  successful  Division. 

The  school  of  instruction  was  held  in 
Masonic  hall,  New  York  City,  May  6-7,  and 
all  had  a  most  enjoyable  time;  also  had  a 
meeting  which  was  very  instructive  to  all 
who  attended  and  received  the  knowledge 
and  advice  which  was  given  us  bv  Sister 
Moore,  who  is  respected  and  loved  by  all. 
Manhattan  Division  No.  200  of  New  York 
deserves  unlimited  praise  and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  able  manner  in  which  it 
entertained  after  the  school  of  instruction. 
It  furnished  a  most  enjoyable  repast  and 
endeavored  to  make  all  feel  at  home. 

Trusting  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcorning  at  our  meeting  sisters  from 
other  Divisions,  and  wishing  all  success, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Terwilliger, 


Lima,  Ohio. 

The  school  of  instruction,  to  which  all 
looked  forward  with  pleasure,  was  held  in 
Lima,  O.,  June  3-4,  under  the  supervision 
of  our  grand  president.  Sister  Moore,  and 
our  district  deputy.  Sister  Harck,  and  was 
conducted  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  go- 
ing through  the  ritual  and  constitution 
from  cover  to  cover.  There  were  three 
Divisions  participating  in  the  school, 
Kekionga  No.  51,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Queen 
City  No.  138,  Cincinnati,  and  Lima  No.  27 ; 
also  visitors  from  Bcllevue  and  Columbus. 
Each  Division  in  turn  exemplified  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  work.  It  was  certainly  a 
great  pleasure  to  meet  our  grand  president 
^nd  our  district  deputy  and  the  sisters  from 
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the  different  Divisions,  all  gathered  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the 
work  of  the  L.  A.  At  the  rap  of  the  gavel 
Sister  Lynch,  president  of  Division  No.  27, 
welcomed  all  present  in  her  pleasing  man- 
ner and  introduced  the  grand  president  and 
the  district  deputy  and  the  presidents  of 
the  other  Divisions.  Our  grand  president 
responded  very  beautifully  to  the  address. 
Monday  evening  Lima  No.  27  gave  a  re- 
ception to  all  attending  the  school,  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Mulcahy,  which  was  cer- 
tainly an  enjoyable  event.  The  sisters  of 
Kekionga  No.  51 — twenty  in  number, 
dressed  in  white,  with  their  beautiful  caps 
and  sashes — put  on  the  large  drill  and  the 
initiatory  work,  which  was  a  most  inter- 
esting feature.  On  Tuesday,  when  inter- 
mission was  announced  for  the  noon  hour, 
all  were  invited  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
where  Division  No.  27  had  an  appetizing 
dinner,  to  which  all  did  ample  justice.  Our 
average  attendance  at  the  school  was  fifty- 
four.  We  certainly  crowded  in  as  much  as 
we  could  in  the  two  days,  although  it 
was  hardly  long  enough ;  but  all  had  re- 
ceived much  pleasure  and  profit.  I  know 
our  Division  will  go  to  work  with  more 
vim,  looking  forward  to  the  next  school. 
We  expect  a  candidate  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, also  a  member  by  transfer,  and  more 
petitions  are  out. 

Any  sister  visiting  Lima  we  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  in  our  Division  room.  We 
will  extend  the  right  hand  of  friendship, 
with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Best  wishes  to  all  sister  Divisions. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Peck. 


Raton,  N.  M. 

Oritz  Division  No.  76  held  its  annual 
election  of  officers  and  made  some  changes, 
but  not  many.  At  our  last  two  meetings 
we  had  initiation  and  took  in  four  new 
members.  We  are  having  one  social  meet- 
ing a  month. 

Our  past  president,  Sister  Murphy,  has 
just  returned  from  Missouri.  She  attended 
a  school  of  instruction  in  St.  Louis,  and  it 
was  almost  as  good  as  being  there  to  hear 
her  tell  all  the  good  things  she  heard  while 
there. 

We  are  working  to  raise  money  to  send 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  and  we  have 
a  beautifully  hand-painted  creamer  and 
sugar  bowl  to  give  to  some  lucky  person. 

Division    No.    76    will    always    have    a 
hearty  welcome  for  all  visiting  sisters. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Thompson. 


Kankakee,  IlL 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Division  104 
has  been  heard  from,  but  we  are  still  in  the 
land  and  holding  our  meetings  regularly, 
We  have  had  some  good  meetings  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  all  working  together 
agreeably.     We    have    added    several  new 


members  to  our  list,  and  good  ones,  too, 
who  attend  well  and  are  willing  workers. 
We  are  better  fixed,  financially,  than  we 
have  been  for  some  time,  and  expect  to 
work  and  add  to  our  bank  account  right 
along.  Then  we  have  our  birthday  box 
that  we  open  every  two  years;  that  money 
goes  to  our  delegate  toward  her  expenses. 
Wake  up,  you  sisters  who  fail  to  attend  the 
meetings,  come  out  and  join  us,  take  part 
in  the  socials  and  Division  work,  come 
regularly  and  you  will  have  a  different 
interest. 

We  are  to  hold  a  joint  memorial  service 
June  7  with  the  brothers  of  the  O.  R.  C. 
and  B.  of  R.  T.  and  sisters  of  the  L.  A.  to 
B.  of  R.  T.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
good  sister,  Sister  Barnes,  who  answered 
the  roll  call  above  last  August 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Howard. 


Oakland,  Cal. 

City  of  Oaks  Division  No.  107  is  still  up 
and  doing,  both  in  a  business  and  social 
way.  In  February  we  had  the  school  of 
instruction,  which  was  very  beneficial  and 
interesting.  Every  member  of  the  Divi- 
sion will  be  always  glad  to  welcome  Sister 
Moore  and  Sister  Hartell. 

We  celebrated  our  anniversary  the  last 
Thursday  in  March  and  were  delighted  to 
have  with  us  several  sisters  from  El  Capi- 
tan  Division  No.  300,  and  also  a  goodly 
representation  of  the  Division  from  Rose- 
ville.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  games 
(for  which  beautiful  prizes  were  given) 
and  in  listening  to  a  delightful  program. 
The  committee  abo  prepared  a  splendid 
luncheon  which  was  immensely  enjoyed  by 
all. 

On  Memorial  Day  O.  R.  C.  Division  No. 
364  joined  with  us,  and  together  we  visited 
the  graves  of  the  departed  sisters  and 
brothers  «nd  decorated  them  with  flowers. 

We  held  our  annual  picnic  on  June  3, 
Sister  Kellcnberger  being  hostess  at  Mill 
Valley.  Several  conductors  accompanied 
us  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all  of  the 
prizes.  The  ladies  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  had  a  most  enjoyable 
time. 

There  will  be  no  more  activities  until 
after  vacation,  when  we  expect  to  do  big 
things  for  L.  A.  Division  No.  107. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Loughan. 


Carnegie,  Pa. 

Since  my  last  letter  Division  235  has  been 
very  busy,  doing  practice  work  at  every 
meeting,  having  surprise  parties,  and  going 
visiting.  In  January  we  held  a  surprise 
party  on  Sister  Graham  at  her  home  in 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  presented  her  with  a 
set  of  china  bread  and  butter  plates.  In 
February  several  of  our  sisters  went  to 
Dennison,  O.,  to  visit  Twin  City  Division, 
and  a  pleasant  visit  we  had;  best  wishes 
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and  success  to  these  good  sisters.  Then 
came  another  surprise  party,  this  time  on 
Sister  Grafe,  who  was  presented  with  a 
china  cream  and  sugar  set.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  we  held  a  surprise  party  on  Sis- 
ter Dougherty;  we  presented  her  with  a 
china  plate.  Sisters  who  do  not  come  to 
our  meetings  and  our  parties  do  not  know 
what  they  miss.  They  should  come  and 
join  the  crowd  and  enjoy  life  while  they 
can. 

Our  vice-president,  Sister  McGovern,  is 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  kind  husband  and 
loving  father.  Our  hearts  go  out  in  sym- 
pathy to  Sister  McGovern  and  her  six  little 
children ;  may  the  heavenly  Father  watch 
over  all  who  are  so  sorely  bereaved. 

Our  school  of  instruction  was  held  May 
20  in  McKees  Rocks  and  May  21  in  Car- 
negie. Both  days  were  well  attended  by 
the  sisters  of  Division9-235,  96  and  266  and 
were  very  profitable  to  all.  Our  grand 
president,  Sister  Moore,  deserves  great 
credit  for  her  untiring  efforts  to  assist  all 
Divisions. 

Sister  Hyndman  is  home  from  Jackson- 
ville and  looking  fine.  Many  thanks  to  the 
sisters. of  Seminole  Division  for  the  kind 
remembrances  sent  by  Sister  Hyndman. 

Success  to  all  bro'hers  and  sisters. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Thomas. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  represent  La  Rue  Division  199 
through  the  columns  of  the  Conductor,  and 
I  am  glad  to  inform  our  readers  that  we 
are  wide  awake  and  up  to  date  and  have 
an  active  set  of  officers;  have  good  meet- 
ings and  good  attendance.  We  are  still 
adding  new  members,  and  several  others 
have  signified  a  desire  to  come  into  the 
fold.  We  have  a  membership  of  about 
forty-two;  everybody  seems  to  try  at  all 
times  to  have  a  smile  for  everybody  else. 

We  arc  to  have  a  lawn  fete  June  20.  We 
hope  for  much  success  and  that  the  con- 
ductors will  turn  out  in  full  force. 

I  agree  with  some  of  our  sister  Divisions 
as  to  promoting  harmony  among  o'her 
Divisions.  We  have  been  very  beautifully 
entertained  recently  by  some  of  the  ladies 
of  La  Rue   Division. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Webb. 


Logansporc,  Ind. 

Bridge  City  Division  No.  42  is  fulfilling 
the  New  Year's  prophcsv  made  for  it  by 
your  correspondent.  With  the  cool  head 
and  steady  hand  of  Sister  President  Mur- 
phey  to  pilot  us,  we  arc  making  greater 
headway  than  ever  before. 

On  January  3  we  gave  our  retiring  presi- 
dent a  complimentary  surprise  party,  carry- 
ing with  us  a  cut  glass  water  set  as  a 
token  of  our  esteem. 


At  our  installation  of  officers  January  10 
Sister  Riddle  was  assisted  by  Sister  Myers 
in  administering  the  obligation  and  seating 
the  officers. 

On  February  16  the  Auxiliary  Social 
Club  was  entertained  with  cards  at  the 
hospitable  home  of  Sister  Reeder. 

The  club  received  an  invitation  to  visit 
our  out-of-town  member,  Sister  Wilson  of 
Converse,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  21. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  worst  storm  of 
the  season  was  raging,  a  large  delegation 
of  our  plucky  members  braved  the  snow 
and  gale  to  be  delightfully  entertained  at 
the  handsome  home  of  Sister  Wilson.  As 
a  memento  of  the  occasion  she  was  given 
a  beautiful  cut  glass  berry  dish. 

The  Division  has  continued  to  indulge 
in  a  series  of  old-fashioned  surprise  par- 
ties, at  which  the  brothers  have  been  wel- 
come guests  and  willing  abettors.  Sisters 
Riddle  and  Greely  have  recently  been  the 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  victims  of  these 
honors. 

Our  annual  May  Day  ball  was  an  excep- 
tional success.  Socially,  it  was  a  brilliant 
affair  and  the  Division  is  indebted  to  the 
energy  of  our  president  and  her  able  com- 
mittee for  its  substantial  financial  returns. 
In  the  pretty  May-pole  dance  given  by  the 
younger  dancers  Miss  Frances  Murphey 
was  chosen  May  queen. 

Attendance  has  been  good  at  our  Divi- 
sion meetings,  and  much  interest  shown. 
The  visiting  committee  has  been  busy  and 
the  Auxiliary  has  been  active  in  doing 
charity  work  and  sending  flowers  to  sick 
members. 

Sorrow  has  come  to  Sisters  Van  Wor- 
mer,  Myers  and  Bacon  by  he  death  of  near 
relatives. 

Our  good  Junior  Sister  Neal  is  sojourn- 
ing at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  search  of 
health,  which  we  all  earnestly  hope  she  may 
find. 

On  June  9  the  local  Divisions  of  the 
grent  railroad  brotherhoods  and  their  auxil- 
iaries gathered  to  honor  the  memories  of 
their  departed  members.  In  the  beautiful 
new  Baptist  church,  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Frazier,  preached  an  impressive  ser- 
mon to  the  assembled  Orders.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  they  marched  to  the  cemetery 
to  place  flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  who 
had  preceded  them  into  the  Silent  Land. 
No  prayers  were  said  or  addresses  given 
here.  It  was  the  dead  who  spoke  and  the 
occupants  of  those  lowly  mounds  needed 
no  interpreter.  Echoes  from  their  past 
lives  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  a  solemn 
murmur  bearing  messages  of  courage  and 
of  hope ;  and  on  these  boundaries  where 
the  living  reach  vainly  across  to  the  silent 
ones  on  the  other  side,  even  the  tongueless 
stones  spoke  a  splendid  story  with  voice- 
less eloquence  pointing  the  way  to  duty 
and  loyalty.    As  we  moved  from  mound  to 
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mound,  how  narrow  seemed  the  gulf  that 
separated  them  from  us.  Strangers  will, 
we  know  not  how  soon,  take  our  places  in 
these  annual  visits,  and  other  hands  than 
ours  lay  the  offering  on  these  graves.  So 
as  we  cherish  the  memory  of  those  who, 
wearied  with  life's  toil  and  strife,  are  rest- 
ing now,  may  we  not  forget  our  obligation 
to  the  living.  Let  us  see  how  much  love 
and  helpfulness  and  good-will  we  can  in- 
fuse into  our  Orders  and  Divisions,  so  that 
when  one  of  our  members  shall  be  called 
from  us  we  may  not  think  with  sad  regret 
of  unkind  word  or  act  of  ours  that  added 
a  burden  to  or  darkened  a  day  of  his  life. 
The  years  allotted  to  us  in  this  beautiful 
world  are  too  few  and  short  to  be  clouded 
by  spite  or  ill  will.        Carrie  M.  Zorger. 


Ham.cl,  B,  C. 

Lout  Leaf  Pine  Division  306  was  or- 
ganized May  28  by  Sister  Thompson,  dep- 
uty organizer,  assisted  by  Sisters  Waldrop, 
King  and  Robinson,  all  of  Pocahontas 
Division  227,  Richmond,  Va.  We  had  fif- 
teen charter  members  and  expect  to  take  in 
several  more  at  our  next  meeting.  We 
have  Sister  Paul  Carroll  for  our  president 
and  Sister  A.  McDougald  for  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Our  O.  R.  C.  Division  451  presented  us 
with  our  charter;  the  sisters  greatly  ap- 
preciated it. 

We  meet  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  at 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  hall  at  3  p.  m.  We  were 
delighted  with  Sister  Thompson  and  the 
Auxiliary  work. 

So  far  we  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
only  Ladies*  Auxiliary  to  the  O.  R.  C.  in 
the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  John  Shaw. 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  good  old  summer  time  is  here  again, 
filling  our  hearts  with  gladness  and  our 
souls  with  inspiration.  The  bright  verdure 
and  lovely  June  roses  everywhere  remind 
us  of  things  renewed.  It  suggests  new  life 
and  a  fresh  beginning  for  us  all. 

Pocahontas  Division  227  is  still  on  the 
onward  march,  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  O.  R.  C.  and  L.  A.,  and  en- 
deavoring to  do  its  share  in  the  good  work 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  Division  of 
the  Auxiliary;  ministering  as  best  we  can 
to  the  sick  and  distressed,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  be  a  real  help  to  our  brothers. 

At  this  time  we  are  all  in  a  flurry  of  ex- 
citement and  anticipation,  and  as  pleased 
and  happy  as  a  little  girl  with  a  new  doll, 
brim  full  of  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to 
give  our  very  best  assistance  to  Division 
152  (O.  R.  C),  who  are  making  extensive 
arrangements  for  an  all-day  boat  excur- 
sion on  the  27th  of  June  down  the  noble 
James  river,  touching  at  several  points  of 
interest  and  passing  close  by  the  historic 


old  island  of  Jamestown,  of  John  Smith 
and  Pocahontas  fame.  Two  committees 
have  been  appointed  from  Pocahontas 
Division  to  arrange  for  and  serve  luncheon 
and  refreshments.  The  O.  R.  C.  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  is  busy  also.  Six  hun- 
dred tickets  have  been  printed  and  a  large 
number  have  already  been  sold.  Expecta- 
tion runs  high  for  a  most  delightful  and  en- 
joyable trip. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  all  oull  to- 
gether gently  down  the  stream  of  life,  and 
at  last  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under 
the  beautiful  tree  of  life,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 

Best  wishes  to  all  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  don't  forget  that  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
latch  string  is  always  on  the  outside. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Harris. 


Bloomingion,  111. 

Juanita  Division  No.  66  has  been  quite 
active  in  the  past  few  months,  taking  in 
new  members  and  holding  various  func- 
tions suitable  for  the  occasion. 

April  8  our  anniversary  party  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Sister  Gipson;  after  an 
elaborate  banquet  the  evening  was  spent  in 
games  and  music. 

May  9  will  long  be  remembered.  Ten 
ladies  from  Daylight  Special  Division  No. 
172,  Clinton,  III.,  came  to  see  the  work  of 
our  Order;  they  expressed  themselves  as 
being  well  paid  for  their  trip.  After  the 
session  a  dainty  lunch  was  served. 

We  are  all  working  hard  to  swell  our 
treasury  and  looking  forward  to  the  school 
of  instruction  to  be  held  in  Springfield, 
111.,  September  6-7. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  sis- 
ter Divisions  and  best  wishes  to  all. 

Mrs.  Linnie  Hamner. 


Springfield,  Mass. 

The  ladies  of  Hutchinson  Division  No. 
229  have  disposed  of  their  puff  and  have 
realized  $20,  which  was  presented  to  the 
treasury. 

A  few  of  the  sisters  attended  the  school 
of  instruction  in  Boston  and  reported  a 
nice  time. 

We  hold  our  regular  meetings  with  a  fair 
attendance;  but,  sisters,  the  Order  is  just 
what  the  individual  member  helps  to  make 
it  and  we  must  certainly  have  your  pres- 
ence when  it  is  possible  to  attend  meetings, 
and  your  presence  will  make  it  more 
interesting.  I  wish  to  ask  the  sisters  to 
make  every  effort  to  attend  meetings,  as  a 
good  attendance  with  proper  interest 
shown  in  our  Order  will  make  us  more 
competent  to  assist  our  beloved  ones  in 
fighting  their  battle  on  the  rail,  and  may 
we  be  the  guiding  star  that  shall  lead  them 
to  nobler  and  better  things. 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Greene. 
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Pittsburg.  Pa.     . 

Robert  Pitcairn  Division  No.  9  met  in  its 
hall  for  inspection  on  May  17-18.  We  had 
the  honor  of  our  grand  president,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Moore,  being  with  us.  She  went  through 
the  ritual  and  the  constitution  very  thor- 
oughly. The  members  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  familiarity  with  the  work. 
Great  praise  is  due  our  president,  Mrs. 
Dempsey,  who  has  proved  herself  a  very 
able  presiding  officer,  and  one  very  familiar 
with   her  duties. 

District  Deputy,  Sister  Ody,  conducted 
us  through  our  floor  work  very  skilfully 
and  in  a  manner  which  would  be  difficult 
to  beat.  The  visiting  sisters  were  very 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  officers  who  put 
on  the  memorial  work.  Each  sister 
handled  her  charge  in  a  creditable  manner 
and  all  are  justly  deserving  of  praise. 

Sister  Dempsey,  representing  the  Divi- 
sion, presented  our  grand  president  with  a 
small  token  of  our  esteem.  The  response 
of  our  grand  president,  Mrs.  Moore,  was 
characteristic  of  her  ability  and  fitness  for 
her  office.  Sister  Rice  then  presented  Sis- 
ter Ody  with  a  small  token.  Sister  Ody  re- 
sponded in  an  effective  manner,  showing 
her  appreciation  of  the  gift. 

Among  our  visitors  we  were  pleased  to 
find  Sister  R.  A.  Compton,  president  of 
Narrows  Division  No.  140,  Cumberland, 
Md.,*and  also  visiting  members  of  Division 
24,  Derry,  Pa.,  and  Division  96,  McKees 
Rocks,  Pa.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visiting  sisters  with  us  and  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  them. 


We  had  an  excellent  attendance  and  all 
went  home  feeling  how  good  it  was  to  be 
there  and  resolved  to  attend  all  future 
meetings,  doing  our  best  for  the  Auxiliary. 

Death  has  entered  the  home  of  two  of 
our  sisters.  Sister  Robison  lost  her  mother 
and  Sister  Klien  lost  an  only  son,  aged  21 
years.  The  father,  mother  and  three  sis- 
ters are  left  to  mourn  the  bereavement. 
They  have  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Blume, 


Los  Angeies,  Cal. 

Echo  Mount  Division  No.  267  has  to  re- 
port occasionally.  We  have  taken  in  five 
members  by  card  and  three  by  initiation 
since  last  writing.  The  monthly  luncheons 
are  continued  from  last  year,  Sister  Etta 
Jones  being  the  first  to  serve  in  April, 
May's  being  postponed  on  account  of  Sister 
Hartell's  illness. 

Sister  Sturgeon  entertained  with  cards 
at  her  home  in  May,  and  several  more 
card  parties  have  been  arranged  for  by  our 
most  efficient  chairman  of  the  social  com- 
mittee. Sister  Etta  Jones. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  passing  away 
of  Sister  Sweesy,  April  13;  also  Sister 
Byrnes*  brother  and  Sister  Plumb's  mother. 

Owing  to  our  good  attendance  the  first 
meeting  in  May,  we  were  able  to  put  on 
the  White  City  drill  at  the  initiation  of 
two  candidates,  and  had  a  social  time  in 
the  refreshment  room  afterward. 

With  best  wishes  for  all  the  brother  and 
sister  Divisions,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dry. 
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Tarpon  Springs,  Pla. 

In  wandering  over  this  land  of  Sunshine, 
Sand  and  Summer,  I  strayed  into  a  hotel 
at  a  junction  point  on  the  A.  C  L.  R.  R. 
between  Jacksonville  and  St.  Petersburg 
and  one  of  the  first  things  that  met  my 
eye  was  a  copy  of  our  May  Conductor. 
Not  having  seen  one  for  several  months,  I 
made  myself  comfortable  and  proceeded  to 
read  it.  The  editorial  department,  as 
usual,  was  good,  so  was  the  fraternal  de- 
partment. Some  letters  in  the  latter,  par- 
ticularly one,  was  couched  in  language  so 
eloquent  and  lofty  that  if  read  by  the  sage 
''Mars'"*  Henri  Waterson  it  would  make 
him  feel  like  going  away  back  and  sitting 
down.  Somehow  or  other  I  feel  like  such 
flights  of  eloquence,  when  addressed  to  the 
pre.sent-day  conductor,  "are  sweet  per- 
fumery wasted  upon  the  desert  air."  What 
he  is  interested  in  is  nozv,  and,  to  my  mind, 
cares  but  little,  if  anything,  about  "that 
primeval  morn  where  (it  is  said)  my  im- 
mortal will  was  born."  But  I'm  not  finding 
fault  with  any  of  our  writers;  only  making 
a  friendly  comment.  I  know  that  the  fra- 
ternal department  of  our  Conductor  is  a 
good  place  to  show  off  education,  and  ig- 
norance;  so  pardon  me  if  I  happen  to  show 
you  a  little  of  the  latter  in  my  efforts. 

Brother  Phillips,  I  stand  corrected ;  those 
are  not  exactly  my  views,  as  expressed  in 
a  former  letter,  as  to  how  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion should  be  made  up.  I  am  willing  to 
submit  to  anything  reasonable  and  feasible 
to  cut  down  the  present  enormous  and  un- 
necessary expense  of  our  Grand  Division 
and  at  the  same  time  show  the  world  that 
we  have  got  some  business  about  us.  So 
far  as  electing  our  officers  is  concerned,  I 
am  in  favor  of  electing  them  by  a  referen- 
dum vote,  frorn  the  outside  sentinel  to  the 
president-in-chief  (salaried  chairman  in- 
cluded), and  I  still  stand  pat  on  what  I 
have  had  to  say  about  that  latter  gentle- 
man. If  he  is  the  best  you  have  got  on  a 
system  of  road— and  he  usually  is,  or  you 
wouldn't  exalt  him  to  that  position — he  is 
better  equipped  by  far  to  represent  you  in 
the  Grand  Division  than  the  average  con- 
ductor is,  and  wouldn't  cost  you  a  tenth  as 
much. 

I  very  carefully  read  "Railway  Em- 
ployee's" letter  in  the  May  Conductor  and 
most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  differ  with 
him  on  some  of  the  issues  he  puts  forth. 


In  upholding  the  railroads  of  the  country  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  up  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates  he  sounds  that  old  familiar  warn- 
ing note,  "cut  in  salary,"  "cut  your  salary." 
I  have  raised  my  voice,  in  my  humble  way, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago  against  that 
false  alarm,  and  many  times  since  then, 
and  I  did  it,  often,  when  it  was  mighty 
near  all  a  conductor's  job  was  worth  to  do 
it.  Back  in  the  '80s,  when  a  few  of  us 
venturesome  spirits  were  supporting  state 
and  national  committees  who  were  trying 
to,  and  finally  did,  compel  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  adopt  safety  appliances- 
such  as  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes 
—the  woods  were  full  of  railway  employees 
sounding  the  same  alarm.  We  answered 
them  in  these  columns  and  on  the  Division 
floor,  but  kept  right  on  agitating,  with  the 
result  that  we  very  materially  benefited  the 
railway  employee's  working  condition ;  and 
we  did  it  without  having  his  "salary  cut," 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  men  who  were 
braking  for  me  then  are  getting  from  $40 
to  $G0  more  for  running  a  train  than  I 
then  got.  "Railway  Employee"  says:  "For 
if  there  is  a  change  brought  about  by  your 
efforts,  nothing  under  the  sun  will  prevent 
a  reduction  of  wages  paid  railway  em- 
ployees of  the  country.  All  the  labor 
unions,  individually  or  collectively,  cannot 
hope  to  get  from  an  employer  that  which 
he  is  not  permitted  to  earn."  Now  I  am 
sure  that  "Railway  Employee"  is  honest  in 
what  he  thinks  and  says  on  this  question, 
but  I've  got  a  different  view  of  the  subject 
and  will  illustrate  as  follows:  Out  of  your 
town,  Memphis,  there  runs  a  branch  of  a 
trunk  line  that  it  was  proven  in  the  courts 
of  three  states,  and  otherwise,  that  they 
were  capitalized  for  $75,000,000  and  were 
only  paying  taxes  on  $11,000,000;  and  from 
the  best  information  obtainable  the  la*ter 
figures  were  about  what  the  road  was 
worth  in  actual  property,  dollars  and  cents. 
Yet  the  general  public  is  asked  to  pay 
freight  and  passenger  tariff  in  amounts 
equal  to  paying  dividends  on  $64,000,000  of 
stocks  and  bonds  that  represent  absolutely 
nothing.  Not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
printed  on ;  and,  from  the  best  authority 
obtainable,  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is  doing  the 
same  thing.  So,  "Railway  Employee,"  I 
think  your  fears  are  groundless. 
If  a  railroad  official  or  magnate  should 
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ever  intimate  to  me  that  "my  salary  would 
be  cut"  if  I  didn't  assist  in  upholding  the 
present  high  tariff  I  would  just  say  to  him, 
"Pshaw,  man,  you  just  busy  yourself  in 
trying  to  squeeze  all  the  water  out  of  your 
road's  stock  instead  of  trying  to  alarm  me, 
and  if  you  succeed  you  will  not  only  be 
able  to  cut  down  your  present  tariff  and 
pay  twice  as  much  dividends  as  you  do 
now,  but  you  will  also  be  able  to  double 
my  present  salary  and  very  materially  bet- 
ter my  working  conditions,"  and  he  will 
say  no  more  to  me  about  "cutting  my  sal- 
ary." I  have  told  it  before,  and  it  will 
bear  telling  again,  that  the  best  statistician 
we  have  on  the  subject  has  established  the 
fact  beyond  all  controversy  that  it  only 
costs  six-tenths  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  to 
transport  a  passenger,  and  according  to  the 
nile  of  proportions  it  will  average  about 
three-quarters  of  a  cent.  So,  in  the  present 
case,  a  railroad  company  will  invest  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  and  get  two  and  a  half 
and  three  cents  in  return.  Show  me  any 
other  mercantile  business  that  pays  half  so 
well  except,  of  course,  Standard  Oil  and 
kindred  corporations,  and  why  should  rail- 
roads have  such  large  returns  on  so  small 
an  investment?  Your  grocer,  baker  or 
clothier  cannot  make  such  a  per  cent  of 
profit  artd  don't  expect  it;  yet  railroads  are 
permitted  to  charge  freight  and  passenger 
rates  in  amounts  equal  to  paying  dividends 
on  six  times  more  property  than  they  have 
actually  got.  Now  I  counsel  all  railway 
employees  to  be  most  loyal  to  their  respect- 
ive companies,  further  their  interests  in 
every  honest  way  you  can;  that  is  your 
duty,  that  is  what  they  pay  you  for;  but 
remember  that  though  the  railroads  do  pay 
you  your  salary,  it  comes  from  the  freight 
pay  and  traveling  public,  and  they  are  fast 
getting  wise  to  the  facts — and  I  mean  just 
what  I  say,  facts.  I  have  stated  above,  and 
it  is  very  necessary,  that  you  have  the  pub- 
lic on  your  side  at  all  times. 

I  read  the  long  but  very  interesting  letter 
of  Brother  W.  S.  Coburn,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  compensation  act,  Atlanta 
Division  No.  180,  and  after  reading  that  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  much  more  alarmed 
"^  about  that  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  than  I  can  ever 
possibly  be  about  my  salary  being  cut.  If 
the  railway  employees  of  this  country  allow 
that  act  to  pass  congress,  as  it  is  explained 
bv  Brother  Coburn,  it  will  be  much  more 
disastrous  to  them  and  their  families  than 
a  small  cut  in  salaries  would  be.  I  urge 
upon  every  conductor  to  carefuMy  read 
Brother  Coburn's  letter  in  the  May  Con- 
ductor and  get  busy  and  inform  himself 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Employers*  Liabil- 
ity and  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  now 
pending  before  congress,  and  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  our  president  seems  to  have 
endorsed  it.    I  don't  get  much  general  news 


down  in  this  country,  and  I  must  confess 
this  is  all  new  to  me.  Brother  Coburn  has 
used  some  strong  language  in  that  letter — 
none  too  strong,  in  my  opinion— and  I  take 
it  for  granted  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  and  he  should  be  listened  to  and  the 
matter  looked  up  by  every  member  of  the 
Order.  I  heartily  endorse  what  he  says 
about  asking  our  president  to  ask  congress 
to  delay  the  matter  until  another  session  of 
congress  in  order  to  let  the  membership  in- 
form themselves  on  the  subject  If  it  is 
such  a  good  thing  as  is  claimed  by  the 
railroads — but  I  cannot  help  doubting  that 
it  is — a  delay  of  a  few  months  will  not 
hurt  the  railroads  or  employees.  Read  his 
letter.  Veritas. 


Du  Bois,  Pa. 

As  Division  443  has  no  regular  corre- 
spondent I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  assume 
that  office  for  the  present.  Our  member- 
ship is  so  divided  at  different  points  on  the 
.Pittsburg  division  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  railway 
that  it  is  left  to  the  membership  living  at 
Du  Bois  to  handle  the  business  of  the  Divi- 
sion ;  and  it  is  with  sad  regret  that  we  now 
have  lost  one  of  those  members  who  was 
able  to  attend  all  of  our  meetings.  Brother 
T.  B.  McGrath,  who  died  on  May  15.  The 
funeral  was  in  charge  of  Division  443,  as- 
sisted by  the  Order  of  Eagles  from  Clear- 
field, Pa.  I  wish  to  extend  to  Brother 
Slance  and  family,  in  behalf  of  Division 
443,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sad 
bereavement.  W.  Troan. 


Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

While  I  am  situated  a  number  of  miles 
from  my  Division  (dear  old  Tipton  348) 
and  115  miles  to  Lakeland,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  think  of  attending  any  meet- 
ings. When  at  my  old  home  at  Tipton  on 
meeting  days,  I  kept  the  telephone  wire  hot 
to  get  the  brothers  out  to  do  their  duty.  I 
have  noticed  the  May  issue  of  the  Con- 
ductor and  I  must  say  it  contains  some  of 
the  best  arguments  I  have  ever  read.  The 
letters  written  by  Brother  M.  A.  Rub'e  and 
others  go  right  to  the  spot;  as  Brother 
Ruble  says,  our  Grand  Division  should 
meet  at  Cedar  Rapids.  It  wou^d  save  a 
big  expense,  and  I  favor  this  action 
strongly,  and  it  should  meet  with  the  ap- 
piroval  of  all  delegates. 

A  letter  signed  by  W.  B.  W.  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  is  worthy  of  recognition  also.  If 
the  delegates  who  attend  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion meetings  would  pay  more  attention  to 
our  jurisprudence  committee  they  would 
accomplish  good  results.  There  are  some 
delegates  who  want  to  stand  up  in  the 
Grand  Division  and  try  to  put  in  an  argu- 
ment that  is  silly  to  read,  and  while  I  have 
attended  a  number  of  the  Grand  Division 
sessions  there  are  some  who  will  say  I  want 
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to  go  on  record  for  So  and  So.  If  he  or 
they  would  only  consider  for  a  minute,  they 
would  save  a  whole  lot  of  money  and 
time.  My  advice  to  local  Divisions  is  to 
select  delegates  who  don't  have  so  much 
gab  and  a  little  more  thinking  capacity. 

The  letter  written  by  Brother  H.  R. 
Ewert  of  Spooner,  Wis.,  is  a  very  able 
argument  and  it  is  a  strong  one,  and  that 
is  to  hold  the  Grand  Division  meetings 
every  three  years  and  the  odd-numbered 
Divisions  send  their  delegates  in  odd- 
numbered  years,  and  the  even-numbered 
Divisions  send  their  delegates  in  even-num- 
bered years — this  is  certainly  a  strong  ar- 
gument and  a  wise  ce. 

F.  E.  C.  Hartman. 


Jackson,  Miss. 

Holy  smoke!  The  climax  has  been 
reached  (on  this  division,  at  least).  A 
train  of  110  empties,  and  two  men,  on 
double  track  to  peddle  them  out.  To  be 
backed  in  around  curves  and  dropped  in 
on  spurs;  a  brakeman  out  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  the  conductor  to  do  it  all.  And 
still  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  legislature 
when  the  full-crew  bill  was  being  agitated 
they  told  us  that  a  third  brakeman  was  en- 
tirely unnecessary;  that  he  would  only  be 
in  the  way;  wouldn't  be  any  place  on  the 
train  to  carry  him.  Ask  the  fellow  who 
had  the  110  empties. 

We  have  been  doing  an  enormous  busi- 
ness for  the  past  fifteen  days,  on  account 
of  the  washout  on  the  Y.  &  M.  V.;  bor- 
rowing crews  and  engines  from  other  divi- 
sions to  handle  the  business.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  passenger  men  who  were  con- 
scripted for  freight  service  won't  have 
quite  such  a  surly  look  on  their  faces,  after 
their  late  experience,  if  they  happen  to  find 
a  freight  man  on  the  main  with  2,500  tons 
and  a  drawbar  out  of  the  second  car  from 
the  engine. 

Brothers,  I  have  reached  an  afi:e  when  I 
have  ceased  to  "build  castles  in  Spain," 
and  it  is  borne  in  on  my  mind  stronger 
every  day.  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
for  the  old  conductor.  If  we  can  do  noth- 
ing else  we  should  at  least  devise  some 
means  to  safeguard  his  M.  B.  D.  policy. 
More  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
the  obnoxious  age  limit,  and  better  pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  experienced  conductors.  The  rail- 
road profession  is  the  only  one  that  I 
know  of  that  places  a  premium  on  ig- 
norance in  the  matter  of  employment.  The 
inexperienced  man  and  the  "old  timer" 
make  application  at  the  same  time ;  the  in- 
exDerienced  man  goes  to  work  and  the 
"old  timer"  is  told  "nothing  doing  today." 
There's  a  reason.  Is  it  that  the  various 
managements  are  seeking  to  raise  an  army 
of  unemployed  that  shall  be  a  standing 
pienace   to   the    railway    organizations   in 


time  of  trouble?  It  takes  a  brave  man  to 
stand  idly  by  and  see  his  family  suffer 
with  work  in  sight,  and  many  a  man  with 
a  loyal  heart  finds  a  rank  traitor  in  his 
stomach.  Brothers,  we  don't  attend  our 
Division  meetings  as  we  should,  there  is 
too  much  of  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
fraternal  side  of  our  Order.  We  should 
get  together  more  and  discuss  those  things 
that  make  for  the  good  of  the  Order  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  membership. 
We  are  all  prone  to  sink  into  a  state  of 
lethargy  for  about  two  years  after  each 
meeting  of  the  general  committee ;  then, 
just  before  election,  some  fellow  wakes  up 
and  decides  it  is  about  time  to  ask  for  an- 
other raise,  and  we  all  get  busy.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  money,  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  reach  the  limit  in  this  line  some  day; 
and  if  that  is  the  only  incentive  we  have 
to  offer,  how  are  we  going  to  retain  the 
membership  after  this  limit  is  reached  ?  We 
have  got  to  wake  up  and  show  them  that 
if  they  are  faithful  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  and  strength,  that  their  old  age  will 
be  protected,  and  that  there  is  something 
in  sight  for  them  besides  the  poorhouse  or 
the  grave.  "Ole  Miss." 


Jacksonville.  Fla. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  the  letters 
in  the  Conductor  and  see  the  amount  of 
energy  wasted  by  the  various  correspond- 
ents on  the  subject  of  cost  of  the  Grand 
Division,  reducing  the  membership,  etc. 
You  would  naturally  think  that  with  so 
many  giving  this  subject  thought  and 
study  that  you  would  occasionally  run 
across  a  plan  possessing  enough  merit  in 
it  to  at  least  command  attention,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  there  has  yet  been  a  plan 
suggested  that  would  hold  the  attention  of 
the  Grand  Division  for  two  minutes — and 
I  have  seen  this  "attention"  held  for  quite 
a  time  on  some  subject  with  no  more 
merit  in  it.  One  fact,  and  the  main  fact, 
is  that  the  membership,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
wish  the  number  of  delegates  reduced. 
The  law  allowing  each  Division  a  delegate 
puts  all  Divisions  on  an  equal  footing  so 
far  as  actual  voting  is  concerned,  and  no 
matter  how  small  or  remote  the  Division 
is,  or  how  little  able  its  delegate  may  be  to 
cope  with  the  problems  coming  up  at  these 
sessions,  there  is  a  feeling  of  contentment 
at  home  that  our  interests  are  being  safe- 
guarded so  long  as  we  have  a  repre- 
sentative there.  This  supreme  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  delegates  is  best  ex- 
emplified just  before  a  session  of  the  Grand 
Division.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  some 
Division  generally  wakes  up  just  before 
this  time  and  decides  that  a  change  is  due 
in  some  part  of  the  constitution.  They 
send  what  they  want  to  the  other  Divisions, 
asking  them  to  instruct  their  delegates  to 
vote  and  work  for  it,  if  the  Divisions  think 
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it  advisable.  Now  what  is  the  action 
taken  (I  am  speaking  as  a  general  prop- 
osition) ?  Are  the  merits  of  the  change 
discussed  in  open  Division?  Is  there  any 
effort  made  to  find  out  whether  it  is  best 
or  not?     Is    not    this    the    usual  custom? 

Brother rises  and  some  of  us  lean 

back  in  our  chairs  expecting  to  hear  some 
argument  for  or  against  the  proposed 
change,  so  that  we  may  know  or  decide 
what  to  tell  or  how  to  instruct  our  dele- 
gate on  the  subject.    Instead  of  the  learned 


try  to  be  with  the  big  side?  He  probably 
knew  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  defeated  it.  I  have 
known,  and  you  have  known,  delegates 
who  came  back  from  a  session  of  the 
Grand  Division  and  did  not  make  any  re- 
port to  his  Division  as  to  what  was  done, 
and  I  have  heard  delegates  criticised  for 
not  making  a  report.  Now,  brothers,  don't 
criticise  your  delegate  for  not  reporting, 
for  in  many  instances  all  he  knows  to  tell 
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discourse  we  expected  to  hear,  is  not  some- 
thing about  like  this  that  you  hear: 
"Brother  chief  conductor,  I  move  the  cir- 
cular be  turned  over  to  our  delegate  to 
handle  as  he  sees  best  after  getting  on  the 
ground."  Being  as  careless  as  we  are  in 
the  selection  of  our  delegates,  and  then 
starting  them  off  with  no  more  idea  of  our 
wants  than  this,  can  you  wonder  that  so  • 
many  delegates  soon  learn  to  watch  the 
number  of  hands  going  up  on  a  vote  and 


you  about  the  session  is  that  it  met\  the 
hall  was  too  small ;  there  was  a  big  crowd ; 
Brother  Garretson  was  re-elected,  and  the 

next  session  will  be  at  . 

Now  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Grand 
Division  sessions  or  the  delegates,  but  it  is 
a  plain  statement  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  time,  and  you  and  I 
are  to  blame  to  a  large  extent.  The  object 
of  our  local  Division  meetings  is  not  alone 
to   initiate   candidates,   put  your   name  on 
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the  register,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  and  adjourn.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  is  the  usual  procedure  in  most  Divi- 
sions. If  our  constitution  was  studied  and 
discussed  more,  its  weaknesses  would  be 
discovered  and  this  could  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  all  over  the 
country,  and  when  we  sent  our  delegates 
'twould  be  with  a  knowledge  of  subjects 
that  might  arise  and  cause  him  to  be  in  a 
position  to  speak  rather  than  hold  up  his 
hand  with  the  big  crowd. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  it  said  that 
only  a  few  and  the  president  ran  the  Grand 
Division.  Admitting  that  this  is  so,  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  what  would  become  of 
it  if  somebody  did  not  run  it?  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  body  are  inexperienced  in 
legislative  matters,  probably  (and  most 
likely)  attending  the  Grand  Division  for 
the  first  time,  with  no  knowledge  of  what 
they  want ;  and  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
they  are  compelled  to  sit  and  listen  to 
those  who  know  something?  It  takes  a 
certain  kind  of  genius  to  be  able  to  enter- 
tain or  interest  an  audience  on  a  subject 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  We  send  too 
many  "new  hands"  to  the  Grand  Division 
sessions  as  delegates;  they  are  probably 
intelligent  enough  to  go  before  any  body, 
but  they  have  failed,  and  the  Division 
sending?  them  has  faikd,  to  study  the  hws 
governing  our  organization  and  they  be- 
come, after  getting  there,  nonentities  in  so 
far  as  advancing  any  beneficial  legislation. 
It  is  not  hard  to  pick  out  the  "new  hands." 

The  particular  run  on  which  I  am  row 
earning  my  daily  bread  is  one  of  those 
runs  where  part  of  the  way  we  run 
straight  passenger,  and  part  of  the  way 
"mixed,"  the  mixed  part  being  over  in  the 
"wilds"  of  "Punkin  Swamp."  It  had  been 
my  custom,  as  soon  as  we  began  to  handle 
freight  cars,  to  change  my  regulation  uni- 
form coat  for  one  of  less  length  and  free 
from  brass  buttons.  One  day  during  the 
past  winter  I  decided  to  wear  the  rco^u'a- 
tion  clear  through.  At  one  of  the  little 
stations  reached  after  night  one  of  the 
natives  boarded  my  train,  and  as  I  en'ered 
the  door  going  for  his  transportation  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  interested  and  his  eyes 
never  left  my  brass  buttons  until  I  stopped 
where  he  was  sitting.  Before  I  could  ask 
him  where  he  was  going  he  said  to  me, 
"You  must  be  a  new  hand  on  here."  While 
I  was  probably  dressed  a  little  bit  more 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  still  I  am 
sure  I  lacked  his  entire  respect  from  the 
fact  that  I  was,  as  he  thought,  a  "new 
hand." 

We  send  lots  of  new  hands  as  delegates 
and,  like  myself  and  the  cracker,  they  are 
spotted  at  once.  Lots  of  talk  wasted  in  the 
Grand  Division  could  and  should  be  turned 
loose  in  your  Division  rooms;  and  while 
the  results  might  not  be  as  you  wished, 
still   you   would   have    the    consolation   of 


knowing  that  it  did  not  cost  much.  Make 
the  meetings  of  your  Division  a  business 
matter,  discuss  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
organization,  see  that  the  members 'attend 
meetings  rather  than  holding  up  the  street 
corners,  and  you  will  soon  find,  I  think, 
that  there  is  more  to  the  O.  R.  C.  than  a 
mere  membership.  If  a  "few"  run  the 
Grand  Division,  I  am  certain  that  they  are 
the  ones  best  qualified  for  doing  it  and  it 
is  their  right  to  do  so  as  thev  see  or  think 
best,  and  if  you  are  one  of  the  many  who 
sit  idly  by  and  do  nothing-,  don't  knock 
the  fellow  who  is  up  and  doing.  The  or- 
ganization needs  the  honest  study  and  sup- 
port of  each  of  us,  and  while  some  may  be, 
by  providence  of  otherwise,  able  to  do 
more  than  some  others,  still  all  can  do  a 
little,  and  you  know  from  experience  that 
every  little  helps. 

For  years  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  a  hue  and  cry  from  organized  labor 
about  some  drastic  legislation  passed  by 
state  legislatures,  or  about  the  class  of 
men  elected.  For  several  years  I  have 
seen  and  known  the  strength  of  organized 
labor  and  have  done  what  I  could  toward 
getting  others  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
Cursing,  knocking  and  such  is  of  little  avail 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are.  There  is  only  one  way  to  bring  about 
a  change,  and  that  is  to  equip  yourself  for 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  this  great  repub- 
lic. Let  every  man  be  in  a  position  to 
vote,  as  only  votes  bring  about  a  change. 
There  are  in  every  state  today  organized 
laborers  fully  competent  to  fill  any  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  the  only  rea- 
son they  are  not  filling  them  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  their  co-laborers,  either 
throue^h  lack  of  interest  or  the  saving  of  a 
few  pennies,  allow  themselves  to  become 
disfranchised,  and  when  ejection  day  rolls 
around,  as  it  always  does,  they  are  as  help- 
less in  rep^ard  to  the  changing  of  men  or 
measures  as  the  smallest  bnby  girl  in  their 
household,  and  yet  they  call  themselves 
men  and  talk  of  their  rights.  If  you  lack 
the  manhood  to  get  into  the  fisht  and  do 
your  pah  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
humanity,  you  should  certainly  have  enough 
self-respect  to  withhold  your  criticism  of 
others.  The  "knocker,"  "grouch"  and 
grumbler  generally  belong  to  this  unimpor- 
tant class,  for  the  man  who  is  honestly  try- 
ing to  do  something  has  little  time  for 
"knocking." 

The  prejudice  that  existed  to  a  cer'ain 
extent  against  the  elevation  of  a  man  "who 
works"  to  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
is  fast  disappearing,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  of  the  great  state  of  Pennsylyvania 
choosing  for  its  chief  executive  a  man  who 
was  able  to  thrill  thousands  by  his  expert- 
ness  in  handling  a  base  ball.  What  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  is  being  done  all  over 
the  country  in  smaller  ways,  and  if  the 
"working  people"  will  only  do  their  part  it 
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will  only  be  a  short  time  until  you  will  see 
their  representatives  in  the  legislatures,  in 
congress,  in  the  senate,  and  why  not  in  the 
presidential  chair? 

Florida  is  showing  the  way  to  the  world 
in  many  ways,  industrially,  and  has  just 
recently  taken  another  forward  move.  At 
the  recent  primaries  held  in  the  state  for 
the  election  of  state  and  county  officials, 
Duval  county  (in  which  Jacksonville  is 
situated)  nominated  Brother  W.  H.  Dow- 
ling  for  sheriff;  Escambia  county  (where 
Pensacola  is  situated)  also  nominated  for 
sheriff  Brother  Cary  Ellis  of  the  L.  &  N. 
railway;  Alachua  county  (the  home  of  the 
state  agricultural  college,  as  well*  as  col- 
leges for  girls  and  boys,  all  located  at 
Gainesville)  chose  for  one  of  its  legislative 
representatives  Brother  E.  R.  B.  Kite  of 
Division  196.  As  all  of  these  nominations 
are  equal  to  an  election,  the  fight  is  over. 
It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  after  the  peo- 
ple try  these  officers  for  a  little  while  they 
will  be  so  well  pleased  with  their  services 
that  a  good  conductor  will  have  trouble 
in  keeping  out  of  office,  in  Florida  at  least. 
These  elections,  coming  so  soon  after  the 
session  of  the  Grand  Division  in  Jackson- 
ville, might  be  construed  as  a  compliment 
to  the  Order  as  a  whole.  Thousands  of 
you  were  with  us  at  this  time  of  the  year 
one  year  ago,  and  all  who  visited  us  so 
acted  that  they  commanded  the  respect  of 
every  one,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  people  de- 
cided if  that  was  the  stripe  of  men  com- 
posing the  O.  R.  C.  they  could  use  some 
of  them  in  their  business — and  they  "used" 
all  who  volunteered.  This  is  only  a  begin- 
ning down  here,  so  get  busy  up,  out,  or 
down  there,  or  we  are  liable  to  send  an 
O.  R.  C.  sheriff  after  you,  try  you  before 
an  O.  R.  C.  judge,  and  ask  for  a  pardon 
for  you  from  an  O.  R.  C.  governor. 

In  the  words  of  a  famous  negro  divine 
in  south  Alabama,  "You  will  now  stand, 
while   I  recite  the  valedictory." 

W.  B.  W. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

I  deem  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege 
to  give  an  expression  once  more  in  the  O. 
R.  C.  columns.  It  is  a  privilege  that  the 
writer  enjoys  both  in  reading  the  ex- 
changes and  expressing  opinions  from  my 
viewpoint. 

I  have  been  laboring  with  a  matter  that 
interests  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  our 
brothers.  I  find  in  using  the  figures  on  our 
insurance  receipts  that  the  members  in  the 
mutual  bertefit  department  of  the  Order 
carry  the  amount  of  $81,080,000  insurance. 
This  is  divided  into  five  classes.  The  total 
number  insured  in  these  five  classes  is 
43,027 ;  (he  average  amount  of  this  insur- 
ance gives  each  member  of  the  benefit  de- 
partment the  sum  of  $1,870.05.  Now  what 
I  want  to  suggest  in  connection  with  the 


above  figures  is  a  plan  to  help  the  members 
in  the  mutual  benefit  department.  What 
I  have  in  mind  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
going  to  appeal  to  you  for  charity,  but  lav 
before  you  a  business  proposition,  as  I 
look  at  it. 

For  an  example,  a  brother  has  $3,000  in 
class  C;  he  pays  $48  a  year  for  it;  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  .years  he  has  paid  into 
the  benefit  department  (if  he  has  met  all 
his  assessments)  $1,200.  For  argument's 
sake,  suppose  we  allow  him  4  per  cent  on 
his  investment  (no  compound)  for  the 
twenty-five  years;  the  prmcipal,  with  the 
above  rate  of  interest  added,  would  total 
a  sum  of  $1,810.  Now  the  proposition  is 
to  pay  a  member  who  has  been  in  the  in- 
surance for  twenty-five  years,  or  give  him 
the  privilege,  if  he  prefers,  to  draw  on  the 
benefit  department  for,  say,  sixty  per  cent 
of  his  policy,  and  sign  off  all  claims.  The 
benefit  department  would  not  be  donating 
him  anything,  for  his  money  would  have 
earned  much  more  than  is  returned  to  him, 
besides  the  discount  on  the  face  of  his 
policy.  I  wish  it  understood  that  these 
fi??:ures  are  suggestive.  What  percentage 
of  our  membership  are  now  at  the  twenty- 
five  year  period  I  am  unable  to  say,  and 
the  number  that  each  year  would  be  added 
is  a  matter  that  could  be  easily  ascertained. 
I  am  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
deaths  and  disability  claims  would  have 
to  be  met  each  month,  but  with  my  prop- 
osition I  purpose  continuing  the  payments 
in!o  the  reserve  fund. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  we  retrace 
some  of  our  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
past  six  years.  This  was  done  all  with 
good  intent,  but  let  us  look  at  the  results. 
Take  our  Portland  convention,  look  what 
was  done  at  that  meeting,  then  compare 
the  work  done  at  Jacksonville;  really,  do 
you  know,  you  might  have  cut  Boston  out 
and  pocketed  the  cash.  The  work  of  the 
Grand  Division  is  being  much  reduced  on 
account  of  the  work  performed  by  the  vari- 
ous general  chairmen's  associations.  The 
president  has  made  recommendations  that 
we  hold  Grand  Division  meetings  tri- 
ennially  instead  of  biennially — does  it  not 
look  reasonable?  We  can  provide  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  between  any 
convention  periods,  call  a  special  meeting 
if  necessary;  all  this  is  now  provided  for. 
I  just  want  to  make  mention  of  this  to 
show  how  we  could  save  money  and  in  so 
doing  put  lip  an  article  that  I  believe  would 
commend  itself  to  every  member  of  our 
organization.  It  cost  us  a  lot  of  coin  to 
find  out  that  we  could  not  create  a  pension 
fund,  and  as  a  substitute  we  raised  the 
relief  fund  assessment;  this  was  very  com- 
mendable on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  but 
the  old  conductor  was  left  in  the  same  old 
way— nothing  doing.  Why  could  it  not  be 
made    possible     for    any   twenty-five   year 
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member  to  say  to  the  mutual  benefit  de- 
partment, If  you  will  give  such  a  per  cent 
of  cash  I  will  sign  off  all  my  claims  on  the 
department;  purely  a  matter  of  business. 

When  our  insurance  department  com- 
menced doing  business  there  was  no  age 
limit  in  force  upon  our  railways,  a  con- 
ductor stood  a  reasonable  chance  of  work- 
ing out  his  salvation ;  those  who  have  been 
retained  in  the  service  can  meet  the  as- 
sessments, but  a  member  who  has  lost  his 
position  and  age  bars  him  from  getting  an- 
other, this  is  the  man  who  is  up  against  it, 
he  dislikes  to  throw  up  his  insurance,  and 
what  does  it  profit  him  to  carry  it  (I  am 
speaking  of  the  individual)  ?  Truly  and 
plainly  speaking,  the  only  profit  to  be 
gained  is  in  the  taking  away  of  this  poor 
soul  and  give  the  cash  to  his  beneficiaries. 
This  would  relieve  him  of  mental  suffering 
as  well  as  the  physical.  I  would  rather 
have  five  hundred  dollars  when  alive  than 
five  times  that  amount  when  dead,  and 
what  I  contend  for  in  this  proposition 
would  not,  to  my  mind,  work  any  hard- 
ship to  either  the  membership  or  the  in- 
surance department.  This  idea  is  work- 
able. Why  not  work  it  out?  No  one  the 
poorer  for  it,  many  souls  made  happy  in 
addition  to  the  old  conductor's.  How  does 
the  idea  strike  you?  Don't  you  think  it 
looks  good?    If  so,  let  us  get  busy. 

J.  E.  Oldfield. 

Highland  Park,  111. 

The  following  contributions  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  for  the  month  of  May, 
1912: 

a  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


DIV.  AMT. 

S^ $12.00 

77 12.00 

159 12.00 


DIV. 

44(i. 


AMT. 

.$12.00 


Total $18.00 


L.    Au  DIVISIONS. 


DIV. 
101. 
185. 


AMT. 
.$  5.00 

.    5.00 


DIV. 

208. 


AMT. 

.$  5.80 


Total. 


.$15.80 


SUMMARY. 

Grand  Division,  B.  of  L.  E $1, 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 

L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Divisions 

From  Division  No.  486,  G.  I.  A.  to 
B.  L.  E.,  for  furnishing  room  in 
the  Home   

Result  of  union  meeting  of  B.  L.  F. 
&  E.  Lodges,  Chicago 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C. 

Alfred  Lunt,  No.  456,  B.  R.  T 

R.  E.  Smith,  No.  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 

S.  M.  Graves,  No.  670,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 

J.  F.  Clark,  No.  441,  O.  R.  C 


816.97 
204.00 
12.00 
48.00 
57.50 
7.00 
15.80 


100.00 

40.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


W.  J.  Van  Hees,  No.  193,  B.  L.  E.         l.OO 

C.  S.  McKay,  No.  119,  B.  L.  E l.OO 

Walter  Mueller,  No.  151,  B.  R.  T..  .50 


$2,308.77 
John  O'Keefe. 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 


East  St.  Louis,  111. 

The  policy  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  now  of 
gaining  membership — by  working  to  obtain 
and  maintain  the  schedules  all  over  the 
country,  especially  in  yard  service  in  the 
West  and  middle  West — is  a  matter  that 
is  causing  considerable  comment  and  some 
grave  concern  among  many  of  our  older 
members  who  are  being  affected  by  it ;  and 
no  doubt  this  same  policy,  if  persistently 
carried  out,  will  redound  to  the  hurt,  if  not 
finally  the  disintegration,  of  this  large  and 
growing  organization. 

However,  the  policy  is  hurting  a  great 
many  old  conductors,  who  by  reason  of 
changed  conditions  are  being  practically 
forced  into  yard  service,  and  who  by  rea- 
son of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  schedules  are  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  obtain  employment; 
in  some  localities  they  are  almost  barred 
by  the  requirements  of  the  schedule  in  pro- 
viding for  employment  of  as  high  as  eighty- 
five  per  cent  B.  of  R.  T.  men;  and  in  some 
places  the  applicant  must  obtain  the  en- 
dorsement of  paid  agents  of  the  Trainmen 
as  a  condition  of  employment;  and  with 
the  gain  in  membership  comes  serious  talk 
of  forcing  the  "closed  shop." 

Now  as  there  are  hundreds  of  old  con- 
ductors in  yard  service  (not  from  choice, 
but  of  necessity,  we  may  say),  who  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  their  lives  railroad- 
ing: and  are,  as  a  rule,  poorly  fitted  for  any 
other  line  of  business  for  a  living,  who  will 
be  bound  to  suffer  in  this  discrimination, 
is  it  not  right  and  fair  that  their  interests 
should  be  looked  after  and  protected?  It 
does  not  seem  right  and  fair,  to  my  mind, 
that  a  hardship,  an  extra  burden,  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  man  who  has  given 
his  money,  his  best  efforts,  the  palmy  days 
of  his  life,  to  helping  his  Order  which  has 
ever  and  always  worked  in  harmony,  in 
line,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  a  brother 
organization,  by  that  organization. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  O.  R. 
C.  to  keep  out  of  yard  politics;  to  refrain 
from  legislating  upon  matters  concerning 
yard  men ;  and  perhaps  it  were  wise.  How- 
ever, times  are  changing,  new  conditions 
arising,  so  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  new  ways  and  means  will  have  to  re- 
place the  old  policies  and  traditions. 

The  conditions  spoken  of  are  of  such 
moment  as  to  be  alarming,  and  should  call 
for  such  corresponding  measures  of  action 
as  will  insure  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  a  very  large  part  of  our  member- 
ship, present  and  future. 
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We  are  all  getting  older  every  day.  You, 
young  man,  will  soon  grow  old.  Think 
what  it  may  mean  to  you.  If  in  your  old 
age  you  are  forced  to  join  another  organ- 
ization as  the  only  means  of  employment, 
and,  like  a  great  many  now,  unable  to 
maintain  the  two,  which  of  the  two  will 
you  choose? 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
may  feel  justified  in  their  policy.  Perhaps 
it  may  look  all  right  from  their  side  of  the 
fence,  but  I  feel  like  advising  them  to  get 
on  top  of  the  fence,  where  they  can  see 
both  sides. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  Employers* 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
bill  before  congress  we  note  considerable 
discussion  among  those  opposed  to  it. 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  a  measure 
of  such  importance — and  of  such  disastrous 
effect  upon  railway  workmen,  as  many  of 
those  seem  to  think  who  repard  it  unfavor- 
ably— should  have  been  so  ignored  until  it 
all  but  became  a  law. 

Those  opposing  and  fighting  the  measure 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
movement  h?s  been  on  foot  for  two  years 
or  more.  The  commission  formed  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  matter  was  appointed 
June  25,  1910.  The  first  public  hearing  was 
held  May  11,  1911;  several  hcarinp^s  were 
held  at  intervals  since  then,  affordinpj  op- 
portunity to  all  parties  interested  to  ap- 
pear and  offer  their  information,  sugges- 
tions or  obtec*ions  pro  and  con. 

If  this  bill  is  the  work  of  the  railroads, 
as  stated  by  one  brother  in  the  May  Con- 
ductor who  claims  to  have  substantial  proof 
of  it,  then  our  labor  or^nizations  must 
have  been  sleeping  upon  their  arms.  I  cnn 
scarcely  believe  it.  It  seems  incredib!e,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  of  the  leading  railway  counsel 
of  the  country  were  organized  to  oppose 
the  bill,  and  did  oppose  it  at  every  hearin'? 
before  the  commission;  also,  the  railwavs 
contend  that  the  operation  of  the  law  would 
place  a  burden  of  a  matter  of  $5,000,000 
more  per  year  upon  them.  It  seems  im- 
probable they  would  instigate  such  an  un- 
businesslike propao^anda. 

However,  if  such  portentous  information 
as  the  brother  claims  to  possess — and 
threatens  to  divulp^e  in  toto — has  been 
withheld  until  the  bill  has  passed  the  sen- 
ate and  bids  fair  to  become  a  law,  does  not 
his  action  seem  rather  untimely,  somewhat 
belated,  and,  according  to  his  own  argu- 
ment, a  decided  injustice  thereby  done  to 
the  craft  of  railway  workmen? 

Prior  to  the  time  this  bill  was  finally 
framed  by  the  commission  not  one  word 
appeared  in  our  journal  or  in  any  of  the 
other  journals  to  my  knowledge,  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  After  it  was  presented  to  con- 
gress quite  a  commotion  was  raised  by  and 
among  some  calamity  howlers  who  sorrow- 
fully remind  us  of  those  who  lock  and  bar- 


ricade all  doors  after  the  treasure  is  stolen. 
Their  reticence  upon  such  a  vital  question 
seems  remarkable  and  strangely  sad.  In- 
stead of  prompt  and  decisive  action  we  had 
inanity  and  indifference.  Instead  of  timely 
and  intelligent  study  and  discussion  we 
have  belated  railery  and  lamentation.  Now 
until  the  individual  member  wakes  up  to  a 
realization  of  how  much  depends  upon  his 
own  personal  effort  and  intelligent  action 
in  shaping  matters  affecting  his  and  the 
general  welfare,  what  can  we  expect  our 
organization  to  accomplish? 

I,  too,  believe  that  this  bill  should  have 
been  argued  and  discussed  upon  its  merits; 
but  to  date,  outside  the  editorials,  I  have 
noted  little  or  nothing  in  the  columns  of 
our  journal  except  upon  its  demerits,  and 
I  fail  utterly  to  see  any  thing  convincing 
that  the  bill  in  its  entirety  as  a  law,  sub- 
ject to  future  chan'Tcs  and  amendment, 
would  not  be  a  good  thini^.  The  more  I 
study  upon  it  the  more  firmly  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  long,  bold  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced bits  of  legislation  ever  considered 
in  this  country  for  railway  men.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  its  cardinal  points. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  detract  an 
iota  from  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
one;  moreover,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  our  courts  by  re- 
moving from  them  a  great  part  of  the  liti- 
gation arising  from  personal  injuries,  with 
which  they  are  row  overburdened. 

It  is  good,  in  that  it  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple, entirely  new  to  this  country,  that,  to 
the  business  belongs  all  the  burden  of  ex- 
pense. It  makes  of  what  is  and  has  been 
an  asset  a  liability  as  well,  i.  e.,  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  employee. 

It  is  uniform.  Applying  alike  to  all  en- 
gaged in  interstate  traffic  by  rail. 

It  is  just,  in  that  its  compulsion  applies 
alike  to  all  concerned.  The  compulsive  fea- 
ture was  one  which  the  president  of  our 
Order  opposed  in  the  hearings  before  the 
commission,  he  and  one  or  two  others 
favoring  the  retention  of  the  elective 
feature. 

It  would  compel  the  employer  to  re- 
munerate all  employees,  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries, injured  or  killed  in  service,  in- 
stead of  the  present  procedure  of  uncertain 
payments  to  a  comparitive  few,  where  it 
must  be  shown  the  fault  was  wholly  and 
entirely  the  employer's. 

I  contend  the  act  will  promote  the  more 
good  to  the  greater  number.  It  will  not 
repeal,  only  take  precedence  over,  laws  now 
in  force. 

If  it  is  good  and  just  it  should  be  con- 
stitutional— a  point  upon  which  a  great 
many  of  our  eminent  lawyers  and  able  men 
are  divided.  If  it  is  not  constitutional,  we 
do  not  want  it.  Then  we  have  our  present 
admirable  (?)  laws  unimpaired. 

On  account  of  damage  by  fire  to  the  old 
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meeting  place  in  Music  hall,  Division  386 
has  obtained  new  quarters  in  Woodmen's 
hall,  corner  of  Illinois  avenue  and  Ninth 
street,  where  we  will  meet  in  future. 

The  affairs  of  the  Division  are  in  good 
shape  and  progressing  finely  under  the 
management  of  its  new  officers.  Brother 
W.  H.  Bibbs  as  chief  conductor  is  an  able 
and  impartial  ruler,  and  assisted  by  our 
admirable  secretary,  Brother  J.  J.  Wagner 
(than  whom  there  is  none  better),  every- 
thing moves  along  smoothly  and  without 
friction. 

Two  additions  as  new  members,  with  no 
deaths,  is  the  record  so  far  this  year. 

W.  A.  Sharp. 


Toledo.  Ohio. 

In  1883  at  Bucyrus,  O.,  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  old  Leflet  Division  No.  62,  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors.  In  1887  I  was 
transferred  to  Toledo  Division  No.  26.  In 
the  early  days  of  my  membership  it  was 
sometimes  hard  to  get  enough  members  to- 
gether to  hold  a  meeting.  One  reason  for 
the  lack  of  attendance  at  that  time  was  the 
antagonism  of  the  companies.  Later  on 
the  members  became  more  confident  and 
entered  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and 
after  the  elimination  of  the  old  non-strike 
clause  the  membership  was  largely  in- 
creased and  our  Division  meetings  were 
well  attended  by  earnest,  determined,  active 
men.  There  was  work  to  do,  and  they  were 
there  to  do  it.  There  were  results  to  be 
obtained,  and  they  were  bound  to  secure 
those  results.  The  working  conditions  of 
the  conductors  were  to  be  bettered  and 
wages  increased,  and  the  conductors  of 
those  days  were  determined  that  the  de- 
sired results  should  be  achieved,  and  it  was 
done,  and  zvell  done  at  that.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  one  tell  me  how  many  mem- 
bers have  been  received  into  the  Order 
during  the  past  ten  years.  What  are  these 
new  members  doing  for  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors?  Are  they  doing  as  much 
now  as  those  old  fellows  did  during  the 
*90s?  Do  they  even  attend  the  regular 
meetings  of  their  respective  Divisions? 
No.,  I  am  afraid  they  do  not.  Why?  Oh, 
they  say  there  is  nothing  doing,  just  the 
same  old  routine  work  every  meeting  and 
I  need  my  rest.  There  is  nothing  very  in- 
teresting there,  and  they  can  get  along 
without  me.  There  is  nothing  to  do  and  I 
am  satisfied.  I  guess  I  will  drop  out  of 
the  Order,  anyway;  it  is  costing  me  $10  a 
year  dues  and  it  is  money  thrown  away,  so 
I  guess  I'll  quit.  Aha,  the  work  is  all  done, 
is  it?  Well,  you  are  getting  at  least  $^0 
per  month  more  money  than  the  conductors 
did  fifteen  years  ago,  and  you  can't  afford 
to  pay  out  one  dollar  of  that  thirty  each 
month  for  dues?  I  met  one  of  those  fel- 
lows only  this  morning  and  he  was  com- 
plaining about  some  overtime  that  he  wasn't 


paid  for  and  wondered  why  the  Division 
didn't  do  something  about  such  things.  I 
asked  him  who  the  Division  was  and  he 
said  you  fellows.  You  fellows  always  have 
done  it;  why  don't  you  keep  on?  I  said 
to  him  that  things  had  changed  somewhat 
and  that  he  and  other  stay-aways  were  the 
Division ;  that  they  were  the  ones  to  take 
up  the  work  now  and  protect  their  own  in- 
terests; come  to  your  Division  meetings 
and  take  up  the  work  that  is  to  be  done 
and  do  it  yourselves. 

The  Order  spent  approximately  $100,000 
at  Jacksonville  last  May  and  will  spend 
that  much  or  more  at  Detroit  next  May. 
Now  let's  quit  spending  quite  so  much 
money  for  a  good  time.  Let's  have  our 
next  session  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and 
let's  continue  to  hold  them  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Order  in  the  future,  and  it 
won't  be  but  a  mighty  short  time  until  the 
number  of  delegates  to  the  Grand  Division 
will  be  materially  reduced.  Oh,  but  you 
say  that  there  is  nothing  of  great  interest 
to  see  at  Cedar  Rapids,  nothing  to  go  there 
for,  only  to  do  business.  Well,  that  is  just 
what  we  send  you  to  the  Grand  Division 
for — to  do  business  and  come  back  again — 
and  the  sooner  you  get  back  the  less  money 
it  will  cost  the  Order.  And  then  I  am  in 
favor  of  annual  sessions.  There  won't  be 
so  many  changes  or  new  laws  to  make  and 
about  three -days  will  be  all  the  time  neces- 
sary to  transact  the  business  of  the  Order. 
Then  there  is  one  thing  more  I  want  done : 
Let  every  Division  absolutely  instruct  its 
delegate  just  what  it  wants  him  to  do.  We 
are  already  receiving  suggestions  of 
changes  in  the  laws.  Read  them  over,  study 
them,  make  up  your  minds  what  you  wan*, 
and  absolutely  and  positively  instruct  your 
delegate  what  to  do,  and  if  he  fails  in  any 
way .  Ben  F.  Osborn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  subjects  under  discussion  in  the 
Conductor  are  most  important  to  the  mem- 
bers, but  there  are  no  doubt  a  number 
of  brothers  who  do  not  take  the  time  or 
have  (he  interest  they  should  have  to  give 
time  enough  to  read  the  Conductor  as  they 
should. 

There  are  some  very  able  writers  for  the 
Conductor  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  note  the  article  of  Brother  Ferguson 
(Nevada,  Mo.)  in  the  June  issue.  Brother 
Osborn  (Toledo,  O.)  voices  my  sentiments 
in  the  June  issue  also.  Brother  Kellogg 
(Chicago)  devours  the  Conductor  with  as 
much  appetite  as  if  it  were  a  spring 
chicken,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  who  have 
not  read  his  article  in  the  June  Conductor 
would  read  it,  it  would  leave  a  good  taste 
also,  as  he  has  the  Auto  Electric  Refriger- 
ator very  much  in  his  system. 

Brother  Farrell  (Pocatello,  Idaho)  in  the 
June  issue  gives  the  facts  and  tells  the  tale 
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of  wandering  mind.  Therefore  I  say, 
brothers,  do  not  fail  to  read  the  articles 
from  these  and  other  good  writers  that  you 
may  be  more  enlightened ;  and  when  you 
arc  called  upon  to  vote  on  important  ques- 
tions you  will  be  prepared.  We  must  com- 
pare ideas  and  sift  out  the  chaff  and  take 
only  that  which  has  a  growing  and  bene- 
ficial quality. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  sliding 
backward  instead  of  forward,  we  are  al- 
lowing the  officials  of  railroads  to  dictate 
our  destiny  while  we  are  younger  than  the 
most  of  them  are  in  their  positions;  and 
if  we  are  not  capable  after  thirty-five,  why 
do  we  submit  to  their  decisions  at  their 
ages  in  their  positions?  Brothers,  you  all 
know  that  it  is  not  right.  There  are  laws 
to  compel  railway  officials  to  give  reasons 
why  you  are  discharged,  and  they  comply 
with  that  law,  but  of  what  benefit  to  the 
discharged?  None  whatever.  "Unsatisfac- 
tory service" — that  complies  with  the  law, 
but  it  does  not  give  the  facts,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  commit  themselves,  and  the 
next  best  for  them  is  to  say  "unsatisfactory 
service." 

The  general  managers  have  an  associa- 
tion (and  a  strong  one  at  that),  and  when 
you  present  a  letter  saying  your  services 
were  unsatisfactory  you  may  as  well  hunt 
sorre  other  occupation;  you  are  the  same 
as  blacklisted,  but  it's  a  cunning  way  to 
get  by  it  with  them. 

Do  you  want  to  put  your  money  in  a 
protective  fund  and  see  it  lay  there,  of  no 
use  to  those  who  are  the  donors,  and  allow 
your,  superiors  to  still  domineer?  If  you 
do,  please  do  not  ask  a  local  or  general 
committee  to  act  on  your  case. 

Did  you  brothers  ever  give  a  thouojht  to 
what  pood  a  local  committee  ever  did  for 
you?  They  spend  thirty  or  sixty  days  and 
then  turn  it  over  to  the  general  commit- 
tee, which  uses  probably  as  much  time  with 
no  results,  then  your  case  is  dropped;  in 
the  meantime  you  are  laying  around  spend- 
ing what  little  you  have  saved  waiting  for 
one  of  those  service  letters,  which  is  a  gun 
to  kill  you  whenever  you  present  it. 

Brothers,  do  not  give  yourselves  up  en- 
tirely to  your  toil ;  give  a  few  minutes' 
thought,  when  you  are  off  your  run,  to 
what  betterment  of  conditions  you  can 
bring  about,  for  possibly  you  have  encoun- 
tered obstacles  on  your  run  that  should 
put  you  to  thinking  of  how  to  overcome 
them.  That's  why  I  say  do  not  expect  the 
other  fellow  to  take  care  of  you ;  give  your 
support  in  making  conditions  better  and 
let  us  not  always.be  without  interest. 

Some  may  have  nice  comfortable  runs 
and  possibly  feel  that  it's  no  use  to  bother 
about  Brother  Jones  or  Smith ;  but  if  you 
would  assist  Brothers  Jones  and  Smith 
when  it's  no  trouble  to  you,  possibly  you 
would  be  doing  a  favor  for  yourselves  in 


time  of  need;  trace    it    back  and  it  may 
come  to  you. 

Now  as  to  local  or  general  committees. 
I  am  in  favor  of  doing  entirely  away  with 
them;  they  use  up  time  and  money,  and 
get  nothing.  They  are  skeptical  in  present- 
ing cases,  for  they  are  employees ;  you,  in 
a  way,  jeopardize  your  position  in  serving 
on  these  committees  to  a  certain  extent,  so 
I  am  in  favor  of  letting  our  grand  officers, 
who  have  no  fear  of  such,  handle  such 
cases  and  go  direct  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments and  get  at  a  case  at  once  and 
dispose  of  it ;  change  these  laws  at  our 
next  Grand  Division  meeting.  We  are  now 
expecting  a  great  deal  of  good  to  come 
about  when  our  representative  goes  to  Den- 
ver and  gives  our  views  of  what  is  needed 
to  better  our  conditions.  May  we  all  hope 
that  this  meeting  is  a  start  for  our  better- 
ment, if  not  at  present  it's  bound  to  come 
later  when  you  all  wake  up  and  try  to  help 
bring  about  better  conditions  for  yourselves 
and  your  helpers. 

Brothers,  get  out  of  the  old  rut  and  find 
a  new  path  by  which  you  may  absorb  some 
of  the  good  that  can  be  brought  about  by 
your  efforts  to  help  in  the  great  good  to 
be  threshed  out  at  our  next  Grand  Division 
meeting. 

How  did  Brother  E.  E.  Clark  get  his  po- 
sition with  the  Inters' ate  Commerce  Com- 
mission? It  was  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  which  put  him  there,  and  that 
means  you  and  I  and  every  other  O.  R.  C. 
brother.  Then  I  ask  why  our  grand  officers 
cannot  take  up  the  matter  of  this  most 
abused  age-limit  question  and  get  some- 
thing for  those  worthy  brothers  who  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  receive  a  nice  in- 
come. I  believe  in  good  compensations, 
and  I  still  believe  we  should  get  good  re- 
sults on  the  other  hand ;  so  let  us  all  pull 
together,  and  not  let  the  other  fellow  do 
it  alone. 

What  is  your  wish — system,  state  or  divi- 
sion representation  to  the  Grand  Division? 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  nice 
sum ;  would  you  rather  see  it  go  for  a  good 
time  to  a  few,  or  would  you  like  to  have 
your  expenses  reduced  so  it  will  keep  you 
a  member  of  the  Order?  Just  as  sure  as 
twelve  make  a  dozen,  if  something  is  not 
done  for  the  old  conductor,  just  that  sure 
he  must  drop  out,  for  the  expense  is  too 
great  for  him  to  keep  up. 

Give   these   important   things  a   thought. 
You  are  young,  some  of  you,  but  age  will 
get  you  by  and  by ;  now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare and  do  not  let  it  get  from  your  grasp. 
C.  E.  Warren. 


St.  Paul.  Minn. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  take  issue 
with  a  brother  in  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
ductor, and  have  been  willing  to  concede 
honesty   and   sincerity    of    purpose   to   the 
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brothers  who  venture  to  write,  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  views  and  sentiments  in 
the  columns  of  the  Conductor  for  the  good 
of  the  Order  as  they  see  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  cohtmns  of  the  Con- 
ductor should  be  used  for  a  controversy 
of  this  kind,  neither  do  I  think  it  proper 
to  criticise  a  brother  in  its  columns  be- 
cause I  cannot  agree  with  him,  even  were 
I  as  well  informed  as  he.  I  do  not  think 
that  those  controversies  are  always  inspired 
by  influence  or  affiliation  within  the  circle 
of  our  organization,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  organization  will  not  develop  into 
an  institution  from  which  are  to  be  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  specialists  whose  chief  func- 
tion shall  be  the  emasculation  of  the  Order. 
There  is  that  in  my  critic's  article  in  the 
June  Conductor  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  has  lost  caste  when  diagnosed 
according  to  his  sense  of  justice.  I  do  not 
believe,  Brother  Lafayette,,  that  you  are 
fully  qualified  to  elucidate  the  teachings  of 
the  O.  R.  C  if  I  am  to  understand  from 
one  paragraph  in  your  article  that  when 
violence  is  contemplated,  like  that  to  which 
you  refer,  but  which  I  shall  not  quote,  dis- 
crimination should  be  made  in  favor  of  a 
brother  conductor.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
incongruities  of  your  severe  but  fickle  ef- 
fort to  arraign  me  unjustly.  If  my  Febru- 
ary article  warrants  any  other  interpreta- 
tion than  criticism  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  have  produced  the  McNamiras 
and  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  those 
condi'ions  and  who  are  generally  the  first 
to  mount  the  band-wagon  of  condemnation 
while  privately  acccptini?  financial  benefits 
based  upon  international  strife,  vice  and 
crime  and  secretly  propagating  same,  then 
it  WPS  carelessly  written.  As  pertinent  to 
my  February  article  I  hereto  append  United 
States  Senator  Nelson's  resolution,  offered 
in  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, and  which  is  taken  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  of  Sunday,  June  0,  1012: 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations  or  a  sub-committee  thereof 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  inquire, 
investigate,  ascertain  and  report  whether 
any  persons,  associations,  corporations  or 
other  interests  in  the  United  States  have 
heretofore  been  or  are  now  engaged  in 
fomenting,  inciting,  encouraging  or  financ- 
ing rebellion,  insurrection  or  other  flagrant 
disorders  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  against  the 
lawful  organized  government  of  those 
countries. 

"Resolved,  further,  That  said  committee 
or  a  sub-committee  thereof,  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  summon  witnesses,  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths 
and  take  and  secure  whatever  testimony 
and  evidence  may  be  required  to  ascertain 
and  report  upon  the  matters  aforesaid ;  and 
said  committee  or  a  sub-committee  thereof 
is  hereby  authorized  for  the  purposes  afore- 


said to  sit  and  act  as  well  when  congress  is 
not  in  session  as  when  in  session. 

"Resolved,  further,  That  the  said  com- 
mittee is  hereby  directed  to  report  the  re- 
sult of  its  said  investigation  and  inquiry  to 
the  senate  during  the  first  month  of  the 
next  session  of  congress;  and  the  expenses 
incurred  by  such  investigation  and  inquiry 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  senate  upon  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee." 

Criticisms  of  those  responsible  for  the 
economic  and  sociological  conditions  which 
alone  have  produced  the  McNamaras  does 
not  constitute  a  defense  of  criminals.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Brother  Lafayette  has 
gone  far  afield  to  obtain  some  bicon  for 
himself.  D.  E.  Hasev. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Everything  going  smoothly  in  Colorado. 
The  best  country  under  the  sun  except  Ar- 
kansas. No  cyclones,  floods,  malaria,  crop 
failures,  hot  weather,  hard  times,  or  poor 
pay ;  but  we  do  have  fine  people,  good  busi- 
ness, cheerful  people,  with  happiness  and 
good  cheer  all  down  the  line.  Division  244 
is  not  the  largest,  by  any  means,  but  we  are 
proud  of  her;  also  the  L.  A.  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  pick  of  the  land. 

I  was  much  grieved  to  read  the  letter 
from  Brother  Suit  from  Mexico  and  my 
heart  foes  out  to  these  brothers,  a  lot  of 
them  who  are  outlawed  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  age  limit.  If  any  of  these 
unfortunate  brothers  see  fit  to  drop  into 
Colorado  Springs  they  will  be  accorded  a 
welcome  hand. 

There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  going  on  rel- 
ative to  pensions,  exemptions  from  dues, 
etc.;  also  to  changing  of  conventions,  e*c. 
I  hope  that  a  good  representation  will  be 
had  at  the  Denver  meeting  on  June  30  and 
set  the  ball  rolling. 

I  find  myself  pretty  busy  nowadays  en- 
tertaining tourists  and  arranging  for  a 
special  train  to  carry  a  crowd  of  sports  to 
Las  Vegas,  July  4. 

With  greetings  for  all  brothers,  Alaska 
to  Callao  and  Tampa  to  Seattle,  I  am,  as 
ever,  S.  S.  Stewart. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Joint  memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
Peabody  theater  Sunday,  June  9,  by  the  B. 
of  R.  T.  and  Auxiliaries,  Collins  Division 
No.  5  (O.  R.  C.)  and  Monumental  Division 
81  (L.  A.)  Those  not  present  missed  an 
interesting  afternoon,  the  speaking  being 
especially  so. 

The  circular  issued  by  Division  44  to  all 
brothers  in  the  June  Conductor  should  be 
read  and  acted  upon  by  all  members  and 
Divisions.  In  my  opinion,  the  fourteen 
propositions,  especially  Nos.  7  and  10,  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Order;  but  let 
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me  suggest  one  more  prdposition,  and  that 
is  the  last  paragraph  in  Brother  Johnson's 
letter  in  the  June  Conductor. 

The  attendance  on  meeting  days  was  fine 
while  we  had  the  committee  visiting  us. 
Keep  it  up,  brothers ;  that  is  what  is  needed 
in  No.  5  to  help  boom  her  along.  We  have 
taken  in  three  new  members  this  year,  but 
have  lost  three  by  death.  The  question  is, 
what  inducements  can  be  offered  to  in- 
crease the  membership.  Collins  cannot  say, 
Look  at  our  sick  benefit,  because  we  have 
none. 

Again  has  the  last  call  been  made  at  the 
door  of  No.  5  for  two  of  her  members, 
Brothers  C.  Curran  and  M.  Thomas. 
Brother  Curran  was  connected  with  the  B. 
&-0.  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and 
was  one  of  the  old  members  of  Collins 
Division  No.  5,  but  had  not  been  in  active 
service  for  the  last  six  months,  due  to  his 
extreme  illness.  Brother  Thomas  was  con- 
nected with  the  P.  R.  for  more  than  thirty 
years  when  suddenly  stricken  with  a  severe 
illness  which  caused  his  death.  These  two 
brothers  were  held  in  the  highest  respect 
by  their  employers  and  all  who  knew  them. 
Thus  pass  from  our  midst  two  of  the  old 
school  of  railroad  men.  To  the  two  fam- 
ilies we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss. 

No.  5  has  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
lately;  Brother  Rexroth  and  "yours  truly" 
have  both  been  laid  up  with  broken  limbs, 
but  expect  to  be  in  harness  in  a  short  time. 

Our  chief  conductor  at  this  time  is  en- 
joying his  vacation  in  the  West  picking  up 
a  few  pointers'  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 

H.  N.  Geary. 


Nashviile,  Tenn. 

Apropos — Brother  Phillips'  letter  in  the 
Ma;y  Conductor— "The  widespread  com- 
plamt  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  O.  R.  C. 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
little  democracy,  etc."  The  salvation  of 
any  organization  from  failure  or  disrup- 
tion is  the  task  of  its  members.  To  pre- 
serve it  and  enjoy  success,  it  will  call  for 
all  of  their  resources.  We  certainly  need 
more  democracy  in  our  organization.  It 
would  promote  a  higher  order  of  intelli- 
gent patriotic  citizenship  among  us,  and, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  command 
our  full  and  undivided  sympathy.  In  the 
fostering  of  education  and  the  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  enlightened  democracy,  we 
will  find  for  our  organization  the  strong- 
est bulwark  of  liberty  and  the  best  reason 
for  endurance. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
broadest  toleration  of  brave  and  practical 
minds.  The  mediocre  must  be  displaced 
for  those  minds  not  in  accord  with  the 
pernicious  policy  which  provokes  ill-feeling, 
a  lack  of  confidence,  ridicule  and  confusion 
for  selfish  purposes.     To    effect    any  im- 


provement, it  is  necessary  to  always  begin 
at  the  bottom  and  climb  up.  Confidence 
must  dwell  with  the  members  of  an  or- 
ganization before  faith  can  take  inspira- 
tion at  the  cradle,  or  hope  will  plead  at 
the  altar. 

Our  local  representatives  and  commit- 
tees need  to  be  purified,  strengthened  and 
enlightened.  This  is  necessary  to  make 
our  local  affairs  of  the  O.  R.  C.  not  an 
empty  phrase,  but  a  recognized  living 
reality.  To  do  this,  it  will  doubtless  tax 
our  faith,  tolerance  and  patience.  Brother- 
hoods, like  other  institutions,  are  often 
neglected  because  of  divided  strength  and 
frequently  disrupted  for  a  lack  of  nourish- 
ment and  enthusiasm  Dy  divided  pride.  If 
we  would  have  strength,  grace  and  power 
for  pood,  we  must  all  advocate  and  cling 
to  those  designations  that  stand  for  the 
honest,  noble  and  true.  This  is  the  kind 
of  "democracy"  the  O.  R.  C.  needs.  To 
achieve  this,  we  must  begin  at  the  bottom 
as  a  starting  point.  Those  cardinal  prin- 
ciples necessary  for  the  honest  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs  must  be  inculcated  in 
the  minds  of  our  membership  if  we  would 
enjoy  "democracy."  If  a  woodsman  goes 
into  the  forest  to  deaden  a  tree,  he  does 
not  beirins  his  task  by  climbing  up  among 
the  limbs  and  clipping  off  the  branches; 
but  he  inflicts  the  wounds  with  his  axe  by 
chopping  down  near  its  roots. 

We  are  all  human  and  those  passions 
which  have  such  influence  on  the  a/fairs 
of  men  must  be  checked  if  we  are  to  en- 
joy a  better  "democracy"  than  prevails  at 
this  time.  Ambition,  avarice,  love  of 
power  and  the  thirst  for  distinctive  sal- 
aried employment  with  importance  of  posi- 
tion have  always  been  the  curses  of  or- 
ganizations. Taken  separately,  each  has  a 
force;  but  if  united  in  the  minds  of  men, 
then  they  are  prompted  to  action,  and  no 
risk  is  too  daring  to  halt  them,  nor  will 
they  pause  before  any  excess.  Place  a 
post  of  distinction  before  men  which  car- 
ries with  it  power  and  opportunity,  and 
you  will  find  the  bold,  violent  and  the  most 
unfitted  characters,  with  the  strongest  pas- 
sions, thrusting  themselves  forward  to 
reach  it  first.  You  will  also  see  lovers  of 
peace,  modest,  capable,  honest  men,  who 
are  in  fact  ornaments,  overlooked  by  your 
own  indifference  and  negligence.  This  is 
why  we  are  hearing  the  cry  for  more 
democracy  in  our  organization.  Brothers, 
if  you  will  wake  up  and  do  your  duty  in 
the  selection  of  the  men  you  choose  to  rep- 
resent you,  democracy  will  follow.  As 
long  as  you  allow  political  aspirants  to  take 
advantage  of  your  absence,  to  pack  your 
local  Divisions  with  campaign  henchmen 
and  perpetuate  themselves  in  office,  you 
will  continue  to  hear  the  cry  for  more 
dernocracy. 

Now,  to  you,  my  indifferent  brothers,  I 
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will  suggest,  if  you  will  only  shake  the  dust 
from  "memory's  cluttered  shelf,"  you  will 
find  a  delicious  sense  of  inactive  "fancy 
and  thought,"  stored  in  the  vaults  of  rea- 
son and  duty.  The  irresistible  charm  that 
we  find  in  obligation  should  melt  the  icy 
heart  of  selfishness.  Obligation  with  fra- 
ternal gentleness  is  graciously  and  per- 
sistently pressing  your  palms  with  the 
spirit  of  "Fidelity,  Charity  and  Justice." 
"Selfishness,"  gradually  moving,  reluctant, 
halting,  stubborn  and  defiant,  with  its  evil 
passions,  but  sure,  will  surrender  its  rea^m 
to  the  sweet  sovereignty  of  our  hallowed 
principles.  I  am  aware  that  "humanity  is 
divine  in  little,  and  grovels,  base  and 
shamefaced,  beneath  the  calm  purity  of 
the  stars:  but  there  are  moments  when  we 
almost  touch  the  heights.  There  is  always 
a  something  lacking,  and  this  something 
we  try  to  replace  by  argument,  philosophy 
or  religion.  Poets  see  it  sometimes  with 
their  visionary  eyes  afar  off.  And  the  peo- 
ple whose  lives  resist  their  own  imperfec- 
tions and  grossness,  see  it  sometimes  in 
their  dreams."  I  would  like  to  know  posi- 
tively just  what  that  something  is  that  our 
organization  is  in  such  great  need  of. 

I  wonder  with  enthusiasm  to  know  if 
more  democracy  is  only  needed  to  com- 
plete the  temple. 

Man  craves  wealth  and  its  comforts,  he 
loves  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  he  de- 
lights to  revel  in  the  green  fields,  to  hear 
the  babbling  brooks  and  inhale  the  per- 
fume of  the  wayside  flowers.  He  loves  to 
feast  on  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  the  air 
and  the  sky.  These  are  his  daily  life  and 
food :  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  among 
Florida's  Everglades. 

To  each  of  us  providence  allots  a  proper 
sphere,  and  it  would  be  well  that  our 
brothers  heed  the  affectionate  admonition 
of  Brother  W.  B.  W.  from  Jacksonville. 
I  had  dreams  of  an  earthly  paradise,  a 
shady  bower,  and  the  thought  I  could  hear 
the  jingle  of  easily  acquired  wealth.  I  had 
read  the  glittering  inducements,  I  donned 
my  "glad  rags,"  shined  my  shoes,  and  hied 
myself  to  the  land  of  flowers,  or,  rather, 
the  snnd  mires  of  the  Everglades.  Situ- 
ated in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  state's 
civilization.  Abounding  with  quagmires, 
swamps  and  contagion.  In  the  language  of 
a  native,  "it  is  peopled  mostly  with  niggers, 
hoodooism  and  smugglers  near  the  coast. 
Rosin  mills  and  pine  forests  of  scrubby 
timber  cover  the  surrounding  sandhills  with 
promiscuous  importance."  He  said:  "The 
marsh-covered  country  known  as  the  Ever- 
glades—like the  Dead  Sea— is  the  home  of 
typhoons,  monsoons,  and  that  malaria  was 
so  prevalent  that  the  ground  often  shakes 
with  a  chill  almost  as  destructive  as  earth- 
quakes. The  climate  is  a  deceptive  com- 
bination of  disagreeable  changes.  If  this 
water-covered,  God-forsaken  country  could 


be  drained  and  fertilized,  I  think  the  soil 
might  produce  an  additional  crop  of  lazy, 
treacherous  white  trash  and  trifling  nig- 
gers. Their  chief  occupations  are  fishing, 
catching  alligators,  dodging  polecats  and 
horned  toads.  Some  of  them  find  recrea- 
tion in  polishing  shooting-irons,  crap- 
shooting,  stealing  and  cockfighting.  They 
live  on  fish  durmg  the  summer  and  on 
tourists  and  prospectors  during  the  winter. 
The  natives,  principly  speaking,  are  too 
lazy  to  shake  the  sand  out  of  their  shoes, 
and  the  men  allow  their  wives  to  do  all 
of  the  work.  The  Everglades  abound  with 
snakes,  turtles,  lizards;  bull-frogs  are  de- 
pended upon  for  sentinel  service,  and  mos- 
quitos  are  used  for  messengers.  To  live 
here,  you  will  have  trouble  for  a  steady 
diet,  and  you  will  find  your  neighbors  men 
of  few  ideas  but  as  deep-rooted  as  wisdom 
teeth  and  dangerous  if  you  should  try  to 
change  them." 

I  did  not  think  the  "Everglades  were 
more  fertile  than  the  valley  of  the  Nile," 
with  enchanting  landscapes  more  "beauti- 
ful than  an  English  park."  So  I  grabbed 
my  valise  and  struck  for  home.  I  came 
back  to  my  native  state  much  wiser  and 
with  the  delight  and  confidence  with  which 
a  child  would  go  to  its  mother  for  assist- 
ance: for  after  all — 

"There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place,  where 

you  and  I  were  born! 
Where  we  lifted  first  our  eyelids  on  the 

splendor  of  the  morn. 
From  the  milk-white  breast  that  warmed 

us,  from  the  clinging  arms  that  bore. 
Where  the  dear  eyes  glistened  o'er  us,  that 

will  look  on  us  no  more. 
There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend,  who 

has  shared  our  morning  days. 
No  greeting  like  his  welcome ;  no  homage 

like  his  praise; 
Wealth  is  the  scentless  sunflower,  with  its 

gaudy  crown  of  gold. 
But  friendship  and  home  are  the  breathing 

roses,  with  sweets  in  every  fold." 
W.  T.  McAtee. 


Clifton  Forge.  Va. 

The  success  of  man  and  his  affairs  in 
this  life  depend  mainly  on  the  spirit  in 
which  he  enters  that  vocation.  A  man  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  his  calling  with  a 
desire  that  he  prosper  and  his  business  ad- 
vance with  the  progress  of  the  times,  must 
give  his  time  and  personal  attention  to 
such  business.  If  this  is  done,  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  our  business  men  would  suc- 
ceed and  their  business  would  advance  far 
beyond  their  expectations.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  enters  his  calling  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  intrusting  the  success  of  his 
business  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  some- 
one else,  he  will  soon  find  that  his  business 
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has  gone  to  pieces  for  the  lack  of  proper 
care  and  protection  on  his  part. 

Now  then,  if  this  be  true  in  the  business 
world  (which  we  cannot  deny),  will  not 
the  same  conditions  exist  in  a  fraternal  or- 
ganization if  we  enter  it  in  a  half-hearted 
way  and  neglect  to  give  it  our  time  and 
personal  attention  during  business  hours 
(meeting  hours  of  your  Division),  neglect- 
ing its  interests  and  trusting  its  success  en- 
tirely to  the  care  and  keeping  of  someone 
else?  Brothers,  you  and  I  entered  upon 
our  calling  many  years  ago.  We  have  had 
many  a  hard  struggle,  and  it  has  been  an 
up-hill  fight  all  the  way.  Have  you  pro- 
tected your  fraternity  by  guarding  its  in- 
terests with  your  personal  efforts,  or  hive 
you  intrusted  its  success  entirely  to  those 
who  are  associated  with  you  in  your  voca- 
tion? If  you  are  of  the  former  class  you 
are  one  amonior  many  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  up  of  a  business  that 
has  s*o6d  the  test  and  will  stand  the  test 
of  future  years  and  reap  for  each  laborer 
an  abundance  of  success.  But  if  you  are 
of  the  latter  class  you  are  a  failure  and 
have  been  such  from  the  very  start;  with 
your  name  on  the  ledger  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  you  are  as  a  drone  in  the  hive  with 
no  concern  whatever  for  the  success  of  the 
business,  but  are  contented  to  live  each 
day  upon  that  which  your  associates  pro- 
vide and  protect.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
conceive  why  a  man  becomes  so  uncon- 
cerned regardinf?  matters  that  are  of  vital 
importance  to  himself  and  loved  ones,  as 
some  of  the  members  of  our  Order  do.  If 
each  member  would  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Order  according  to  his  ability 
and  means,  what  a  power  it  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Order  and  for  each  indi- 
vidual member;  but  alas,  we  find  a  few 
who  are  dead  to  the  world  and  to  every- 
thing that  is  of  interest  and  worth  to 
mankind. 

The  question  is  often-  asked,  what  can 
be  done  to  restore  action  and  interest  to 
these  paralytics?  The  opinion  of  the  writer 
is  that  there  is  but  one  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  that  is  the  law.  In  your  love  for 
your  way  Weird  brother  you  have  applied 
every  rciredy  except  the  law,  hoping  to 
revive  in  him  a  reasonable  interest  in  the 
business  of  which  he  is  a  part,  but,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  he  will  not  respond ;  neither 
does  he  believe  you  will  apply  the  law.  We 
ronfess  that  orr  olTicers  in  many  cases  have 
been  very  lenient  with  such  members  as 
regards  Sections  22  and  27  of  the  statutes, 
and  believe  that  had  the  law  been  strictly 
enforced  in  every  case  we  would  today 
have  more  to  the  cred't  of  our  Divisions, 
and  members  who  couM  not  tell  on  what 
day  their  Division  meets  would  be  found 
filling  their  places  in  the  Division  room  on 
meeting  days.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  many 
cases,  that  to  secure  a  quorum  on  meeting 


days  you  must  get  a  list  of  the  available 
brothers  and  phone  for  them  to  come  to 
the  Division  meetings?  And  those  hav- 
ing no  phones  you  must  go  for  or  they 
will    not    attend. 

Brothers,  if  you  would  once  allow  your- 
selves to  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  meeting  with  the  officers  of  your  Divi- 
sion and  assisting  them  in  this  great  work, 
if  in  no  other  way  than  by  your  presence, 
you  surely  would  be  there.  Your  business 
has  increased  and  responsibilities  added  to 
until  your  co-workers  can  no  longer  bear 
all  the  responsibility  and  make  the  business 
a  success  without  your  assistance.  I  have 
failed  to  find  one  brother  who  was  in 
trouble  and  in  need  of  assistance  who  was 
not  about  the  first  one  to  reach  the  Divi- 
sion room  on  meeting  day.  But  I  am  frank 
in  saying  that  there  are  many  Divisions 
(Division  184  included)  that  have  mem- 
bers who  would  fail  to  receive  the  desired 
assistance  were  misfortune  to  overtake 
them,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
complied  or  made  a  reasonable  effort  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 
utes. It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  excuses 
these  brothers  give  for  not  attending  Divi- 
s'on  meeting's;  if  no  other  excuse  is  avail- 
able it  is  often  because  the  Division  is  run 
by  a  "clique"  or  the  "machine."  Well, 
brothers,  we  believe  it  better  to  run  it  by 
a  "clique"  or  "machine"  than  not  to  run 
it  at  all.  So,  brothers,  come  out  and  join 
the  "clique"  and  let  us  all  march  on  to  suc- 
cess together.  H.  A.  Callaham. 


Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  discussion  in  the  May  and  June 
numbers  of  the  Conductor,  pertaining  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  act,  has 
brought  forth  a  great  many  protests  against 
the  passafe  of  the  bill.  There  has  not 
been  any  brother  who  has  given  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
passed;  they  have  only  indulged  in  gen- 
eralities in  the  way  of  protesting. 

It  has  been  a  settled  fact  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  men  who  have  to  work  for 
a  living  that  the  present  method  of  settling 
injury  and  death  claims  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  brothers  who  are  protesting  against 
this  bill  and  can  see  all  kinds  of  trouble 
for  the  future  if  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  becomes  a  law  are  just  the  ones 
who  never  had  to  settle  an  injury  or  death 
claim  with  a  railroad  company.  The  ne- 
cessity for  this  law  has  originated  from 
experience  that  injured  employees  have  had 
with  railroad  companies.  Like  all  o*her 
laws  against  railroad  companies,  if  there 
was  no  demand  for  it  it  would  not  be 
brought  into  existence.  Whenever  an  em- 
ployee of  a  railroad  company  was  injured 
and  the  railroad  company  would  give  the 
employee  a  square  deal,  there  would  be  no 
use  for  a  workmen's  compensation  act,  or 
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any  other  similar  law,  to  protect  the  em- 
ployee. But  here  is  where  the  trouble 
comes  in ;  instead  of  giving  the  injured  em- 
ployee a  square  deal  the  railrosd  company 
will  start  its  machinery  in  motion  to  take 
advantage  of  the  injured  person. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  claim  acrent  of  a 
railroad  company,  how  quickly  he  is  on  the 
job  when  one  of  the  employees  is  injured, 
getting  the  injured  one  to  sign  a  release 
relieving  the  railroad  company  from  all 
responsibility?  What  condition  would  an 
injured  employee  be  in  when  suffering  pain 
to  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  the  cause 
of  his  injury?  Any  statement  or  release 
the  claim  acrent  can  get  from  an  injured 
employee  will  be  used  a-rainst  him  if  the 
injured  one  go'^s  into  co'irt  to  settle  his 
claim.  If  a  railroad  employee  is  killed  in 
his  line  of  work  and  his  wife  or  family 
wants  a  quick  settlement  they  must  in- 
variably come  to  the  railroad  company's 
terms,  or  if  they  get  into  litigation  it  will 
be  years  before  a  settlement  is  made  and 
the  family  will  only  get  a  small  percentage 
after  the  attorney's  fees  are  paid. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  this  liw  is 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  liti^ration  and  get 
a  quick  settlement  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels. The  workmen's  compensation  act 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  a  start  in  the 
right  direction.  There  will  be  found  irn- 
perfections  and  some  loopholes  for  the  rail- 
road companies  to  pick  flaws,  but  they  will 
be  cured  as  they  are  discovered.  This 
world  came  into  existence  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  still  has  not  attained  per- 
fection ;  therefore,  brothers,  don't  expect 
the  first  law  of  this  kind  to  be  a  model  of 
perfection.  This  law  contains  the  work 
and  thoup^ht  of  men  who  are  working  for 
our  benefit  and  interested  in  our  propfress. 
Let  us  work  in  harmony  for  the  passnge  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  act,  and  give 
it  a  fair  trial  before  condemning  it. 

As  the  lime  approaches  for  selecting  dele- 
gates to  the  next  convention,  don't  forget 
to  select  a  dele^^ate  who  will  work  for 
some  of  the  chano^es  in  our  constitution 
that  are  being  agitated  for  in  the  Con- 
ductor. The  most  important  questions  are: 
Cut  down  the  number  of  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  Grand  Division,  Cedar  Rapids  for 
permanent  headquarters,  and  eliminate  pro- 
tective fund  assessments  for  members  out 
of  railroad  service.  J.O.Johnson. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Division  413  heM  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  Sunday,  June  2.  Soon  after  the 
meeting  was  opened  it  was  arranged  to 
give  the  time  to  Senior  Vice-President  L. 
E.  Sheppard,  who  had  been  in  Boston  in 
the  interests  of  the  Order.  We  were  all 
glad  to  welcome  Brother  Sheppard.  He 
gave  us  a  fine  talk  upon  lines  that  were  of 
much  interest  to  every  O.  R.  C.  man.    His 


explanation  of  the  railroad  trouble  in  Mex- 
ico was  very  interestinsr.  The  clear,  con- 
cise way  in  which  Brother  Sheppard  stated 
things  was  marked  and  highly  commend- 
able. One  does  not  need  to  listen  lorg  to 
Brother  Sheppard  to  immediately  find  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  has 
his  subjec*  well  in  hand.  His  way  of  ex- 
prcssinT  hiniFe'f  upon  the  many  railroad 
problems  so  that  the  members  of  413  could 
grasp  everything  he  said  was  very  notice- 
able. Brother  Sheppard  covered  lots  of 
ground  in  a  short  space  of  time.  We  all 
regretted  that  Brother  Sheppard  could 
not  have  remained  with  us  during  our  me- 
morial service  and  later  partaken  of  our 
luncheon  which  was  so  neatly  served. 

After  a  short  recess  the  memorial  serv- 
ices took  place.  Bay  State  Division  413, 
with  Mascot  Division  50  (L.  A.)  and  Blue 
Hill  Division  233  (L.  A.)  united  in  the  me- 
morial service.  The  first  part  of  the  serv- 
ice was  given  over  to  the  ladies  by  Chair- 
man A.  H.  Brown.  The  service  was  in 
charire  of  Mrs.  D.  A.  Neal,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Messer.  The  ladies  rendered  a  very 
.appropriate  memorial  service.  It  was 
listened  to  with  much  interest  and  was  very 
inspiring  in  all  its  details.  We  thank  the 
s'sters  for  their  co-operation ;  we  don't 
know  what  we  wonld  have  done  without 
them.  We  should  like  very  much  to  give 
an  extended  report  of  that  part  of  the  me- 
morial service  given  by  the  ladies,  but  that 
little  paragraph  at  the  hcd  of  the  fraternal 
column  we  must  gracefully  submit  to.  The 
latter  part  of  the  service  was  taken  up  by 
Division  413,  under  the  guidance  of  Chair- 
n^an  A.  H.  Brown  Cor,  better.  Chaplain 
Brown).  The  remarks  of  our  chaplain 
were  thou«Thtful  and  interesting.  The  se- 
lections rendered  by  the  Beethoven  Quar- 
tette were  especially  sweet  and  harmonious. 
One  selection,  "The  Conductor,"  a  solo, 
was  snng  and  beside  the  siniarer  was  placed 
a  conductor's  cap,  punch,  checks  and  lighted 
lantern.  The  words  of  this  song  were  very 
touching  and  were  obtained  throu??h  the  ef- 
forts of  our  good  "Ma"  Brown.  Our  chap- 
lain called  upon  different  brothers  of  413 
for  a  few  remarks,  including  Brother 
Fickett,  who  in  his  beautiful  and  exnressive 
way  spoke  very  kindly  of  our  departed 
brothers;  Brother  Bradford,  no  ma'ter 
where  or  when  called  unon,  always  has 
words  very  appropriate  for  the  occasion; 
Brother  Bedel),  always  to  be  depended 
upon  and  who  always  gives  us  something 
from  a  kind  heart.  Each  year  as  o'lr  me- 
morial services  come  round  Brother 
Brown  endeavors  to  make  it  more  inter- 
esting than  the  previous  year.  He  did  so 
this  June.  It  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  me- 
morial service.  God.  nature  and  man  were 
in  tune,  and  wi*h  all  reverence  we  believe 
that  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
heavenly  terminal  had  attuned  their  harps 
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as  they  caught  the  strains  of  the  sweet 
spirit  that  prevailed.  We  fancy  they  whis- 
pered one  to  the  other,  They  are  holding 
this  service  in  our  remembrance,  They  for- 
get us  not.  An  inspiration  went  forth  from 
this  memorial  service  that  is  everlasting. 

We  note  that  John  B.  Hammill,  train- 
master of  the  B.  &  A.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  division  of 
the  B.  &  A.,  succeeding  the  late  Philip 
Morrison.  Mr.  Hammill  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  B.  &  A.  since  he  was  18 
years  of  age.  He  knows  the  business  from 
A  to  Z,  even  to  the  running  of  a  "Better 
Farming  Special,"  where  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  him..  We  con<jratulate  Mr. 
Hammill  upon  his  promotion. 

The  Narrow  Gaut^e,  the  roid  that  never 
had  a  grievance,  therefore  needs  ro  griev- 
arce  committee.  Don't  that  sound  rood? 
This  Narrow  Gauche  Line  runs  ffom  Bos- 
ton to  Lynn  (Boston  to  East  Boston  by 
boat),  thence  by  rail  along  shore  to  Lynn. 
We  rather  speak  of  it  as  being  broad- 
gauged.  It  is  operated  by  men  of  broad- 
gauged  ideas,  from  president  down.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  this  broad  and 
narrow  line  is  a  veritable  bee-hive  of  ac- 
tion. To  wa'ch  the  trains  come  and  go?\nd 
see  the  way  thev  are  handled  is  an  inspira- 
tion. The  brother  conductors  who  hnndle 
the«e  trains  are  to  be  complimented  on 
their  unity  of  action  which  keeos  this  B.  R. 
B.  &  L.  (or  Best  Road,  Broad  and  Level) 
the  best  rond  m  the  country.  How  is  the 
following  for  a  -br^ad  idea:  A  vo'un*ary 
increase  was  groyited  Saturday,  June  8,  to 
take  effect  Thuwdav.  Jime  6.  This  makes 
the  third  time  within  five  years  that  the 
road  has  voluntarily  raised  the  wacres  of 
the  men.  Nearlv  1,000  men  will  be 
benefited  by  the  raise.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  no  employee  will  receive  less  than  5 
per  cent  increase,  and  some  will  receive 
more.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  road  that  operates  upon  the 
square  deal  rule.  The  public  should  feel 
proud  when  they  ride  upon  a  road  that 
deals  so  justly  with  its  emplovees.  Bv  what 
we  have  heard  from  the  rank  and  file,  all 
kinds  of  praise  is  due  President  Mehin  O. 
Adams  and  Superintendent  John  A.  Fenno 
of  this  broad,  high-minded  line.  A  long, 
interesting  article  could  be  written  about 
this  great  little  line  down  by  the  sea. 
Brother  Sheldon  or  Brother  Moonev,  write 
it  up  and  make  it  so  broad  that  your  presi- 
dent will  have  to  chan^je  the  gauge  to  six 
feet. 

At  this  Writing  a  strike  is  on  upon  the 
Boston  "L.'*  We  are  sick  of  talkinnr,  read- 
ing and  writinqr  about  strikes.  We  have 
always  understood  that  the  Boston  "L"  was 
a  leader  in  the  treatment  of  its  employees; 
if  that  is  the  case,  it  will  be  so  proved.  If 
there  are  breeders  of  discontent  in  Massa- 


chusetts, let's  deport  them,  and  deport  them 
quickly.     We  are  sick  of  this  uproar. 

On  account  of  the  irregular  running  of 
the  Boston  "L"  the  steam  roads  added 
extra  cars  upon  all  trains,  also  many  extra 
trains  were  run.  Trainmaster  Flynn  and 
his  assistants  handled  the  big  crowds  over 
the  Southern  division  with  safety  and  dis- 
patch, everybody  working  together  in  the 
handling  of  this  tide  of  human  freight. 

C.  E.  Graves. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  the  read- 
ers of  the  Conductor  the  union  meeting 
called  by  Division  44,  to  be  held  in  Den- 
ver June  30,  will  have  discussed  the  changes 
advocated  for  the  more  satisfactory  work- 
ing of  the  Grand  Division  and  no  doubt  a 
committee,  or  some  one  authorized  to  do 
so,  will  be  prepared  to  offer  for  adoption 
by  the  Order  a  set  of  ru^es  and  laws  that 
will  get  the  result.  As  I  am  anticipating 
that  meeting  by  a  little  better  than  two 
weeks  in  writing  this  letter,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  what  the  outcome  will  be,  but  I 
can  give  my  own  personal  views  and  I 
know  that,  as  a  whole,  they  agree  with 
about  all  the  members  in  this  neck  o*  the 
woods  whom  I  have  heard  express  tfcem- 
selves. 

While  I  have  for  a  long  time  looked  upon 
the  sessions  of  the  Grand  Division  as  ninety 
per  cent  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cvm- 
bals,  or  a  useless  display  of  much  force  that 
was  impotent,  I  felt  that  I  was  too  late  to 
break  into  the  game:  but  since  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Grand  Division  voted  to  make 
me  contribute  toward  the  protective  fund, 
in  which  I  can  never  possibly  participate,  I 
feel  that  I  have  some  ri^ht  to  have  a  say. 

Under  our  present  system  of  representa- 
tion there  are  manv  inequalities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unwieldy  body  more  than 
600  delegates  make.  Some  large  Divisions, 
such  as  Division  114,  which  is  about  the 
second  lanzest  in  the  Order,  are  repre- 
sented by  only  one  de^etrate  each,  while  the 
same  number  of  members  divided  into  ten 
Divisions  are  represented  by  ten  delegates; 
other  Divisions  which  have  permanent 
members  are  represented  by  two  and  three 
delegates,  which  is  certainly  not  fair. 

A  strict  district  representation,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  give  cause  for  much  com- 
plaining and  dissatisfaction  to  arise,  as  the 
districts  would  no  doubt  be  centered  about 
the  piost  populous  railroad  centers  and 
leave  such  systems  as  the  B.  &  O.,  who 
have  a  large  membership  in  the  Order,  but 
very  much  scattered  among  a  number  of 
districts,  with  very  little  influence  in  any 
district ;  the  main  portion  of  the  B.  &  O.  be- 
ing in  territory  covered  by  only  a  few  small 
Divisions  of  the  Order. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  fifty  good  dele- 
l^tes  are  enough  to  handle  the  business  of 
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the  Grand  Division  and  do  it  more  ex- 
peditiously, and  it  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  giving  several  hundred  others 
an  opportunity  to  get  their  little  speech  on 
record.  I  believe  the  fairest  and  most 
satisfactory  system  of  representation  would 
be  to  allow  one  delegate  to  each  state,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  one 
additional  delegate  for  each  1,000  members 
within  a  state  in  excess  of  700;  Canada 
and  Mexico  to  be  treated  the  same  as  a 
state  with  regard  to  representation  in  the 
Grand  Division.  Hold  regular  sessions 
once  every  three  years  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Order  shill  convene,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  call  for  nomina- 
tions and  proceed  to  an  election  of  presi- 
dent of  the  session  from  among  its  own 
members  at  once,  and  no  other  business 
to  be  done  until  such  president  has  been 
elected,  who  shall  then  take  •harge  and 
conduct  its  proceedings.  After  hearing 
the  reports  of  the  grand  officers,  proceed 
to  transact  such  business  as  shall  properly 
come  before  it,  continuing  in  session,  ex- 
cept for  recess,  until  all  such  business  has 
been  disposed  of.  No  salaried  grand  of- 
ficer shall  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the  ses- 
sion as  a  delegate,  but  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  to  speak  once  for  ten  min- 
utes on  any  question  before  the  session; 
this  privilege  to  be  extended  if  no  objec- 
tion or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates 
in  session.  This  would  give  us  between 
seventy  and  eighty  delegates,  a  few  of  the 
states  having  several  thousand  members 
being  entitled  to  more  than  one  xlelcgatc, 
and  eliminate  any  possibility  of  steam- 
roller methods  by  our  grand  ofikers — 
which,  it  seems,  some  of  our  members  are 
so  much  afraid  of. 

In  lieu  of  annual  sessions  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  adopt  an  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum law,  carefully  safeguarded  against 
unnecessary  elections  for  freak  and  im- 
possible laws  always  advocated  by  a  few 
over-enthusiastic  brothers  who  seem  to 
think  you  can  make  water  climb  a  tree  if 
we  can  only  get  a  law  that  says  it  must; 
and  that  we  divide  the  Order  into,  say, 
seven  grand  districts  geographically,  and 
that  at  its  regular  triennial  session  the 
Grand  Division  elect  an  executive  board 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  of 
the  grand  districts,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  meet  once  each  year  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Order  to  adjust  internal  com- 
plaints and  canvass  and  announce  the  re- 
sult of  any  vote  that  may  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  members  of  the  Order.  By 
this  method  all  of  the  business  of  the  Order 
could  be  handled  very  well  with  only  one 
session  every  four  years. 

With  a  limited  initiative  and  referendum 
law  in  connection  with  a  system  as  above 
outlined  I  believe  we  can  satisfactorily 
meet  all  of   the   suggestions   contained   in 


the  fourteen  parag^raphs  of  the  circular 
put  out  by  Division  44,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  No.  3,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
loaded  at  both  ends;  if  fired,  it  will  do 
more  damage  at  the  breech  than  at  the 
muzzle.  Our  laws  are  sufficient  as  they 
are  to  handle  that  question. 

To  my  knowledge  we  never  had  but  one 
grand  officer  who  needed  recalling  for  the 
good  of  the  Order,  and  we  recalled  him 
about  twenty-four  years  ago  without  any 
trouble,  and  if  it  became  really  necessary 
we  could  do  it  again  without  making  laws 
that  will  open  the  way  for  every  bunch  of 
dissatisfied  agitators  to  keep  the  whole 
Order  in  a  constant  state  of  uproar  and 
confusion.  Such  a  law  would  ultimately 
tear  our  beloved  Order  to  pieces  by  sep- 
arating it  into  hostile  cliques  and  camps, 
or  at  the  best  would  create  within  the 
Order  a  small  clique  that  would  continually 
be  fomenting  trouble  which  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  thousand 
would  be  a  case  of  "much  cry  and  little 
wool."  We  all  know  the  utter  impossibility 
of  any  man,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  do- 
ing thimrs  or  conducting  himself  in  a  way 
ttbat  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  Socrates, 
whose  life%  work  was  for  the  good  of 
others,  was  condemned  to  die ;  Lincoln  was 
assassinated;  even  Christ,  the  loveliest 
man  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  was  cruci- 
fied; all  history  teems  with  the  names  of 
good  men  who,  because  they  were  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  made  bitter  enemies 
of  some  and  were  led  to  the  stake,  the 
headsman's  axe,  or  the  guillotine,  then  got 
credit  for  their  good  work  after  being 
brutally  murdered  by  the  self -constituted 
authorities.    So  much  for  the  recall. 

Bad  men  will  sometimes  get  to  the  top, 
but  the  good  will  be  misunderstood  and 
will  make  enemies  as  well  as  the  bad.  Our 
laws  as  they  now  stand  are  sufficient  to 
protect  the  Order  against  the  bad  while 
they  also  protect  the  good  man;  if  we 
adopt  a  recall  it  means  that  small  dissatis- 
fied factions  will  constantly  be  agitating 
for  a  recall,  and  no  matter  who  or  how 
good  our  grand  officers  may  be,  they  would 
always  be  held  down  an8  prevented  from 
giving  their  best  efforts  through  fear  of 
such  agitation. 

As  to  paragraph  No.  7;  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  comparative  difference  in  pay  or 
income,  but  relief  from  the  dread  of  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  rent  when  due  and 
having  enough  to  satisfy  hunger.  How 
this  should  be  met  I  will  not  say,  but  if  I 
were  an  active  conductor,  or  had  an  in- 
come somewhere  near  a  conductor's  pay,  I 
would  have  a  whole  lot  to  say;  as  it  is,  my 
present  position  pays  me  about  two-fifths, 
or  less,  of  a  conductor's  pay,  so  I  will  have 
to  leave  the  old  and  helpless  brother  to  be 
looked  after  by  others;  but  I  will  cheer- 
fully agree  to  and  do  my  part,  no  matter 
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what  plan  is  adopted.  I  ivill  be  glad  to 
cut  out  two  dollars'  worth  more  smokes  a 
year  and  make  the  relief  fund  assessments 
$5  a  year.  I  believe,  however,  that  none 
but  active  conductors,  or  those  still  eligible 
and  in  line  for  that  position,  should  be  as- 
sessed for  the  protective  fund.  In  my  own 
case  I  am  made  to  pay  toward  this  fund, 
which  is  solely  for  the  protection  of  the 
active  conductor,  but  am  denied  certain 
privileges  because  I  am  not  an  active  con- 
ductor. I  think  this  should  be  made  to 
work  both  ways.  I  would  also  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  law  relieving  all  members 
who  are  no  longer  qualified  to  follow  the 
calling  of  a  conductor  and  will  certify  that 
their  income  is  less  than  $40  per  month, 
from  paying  grand  dues  and  relief  fund 
assessments. 

Keeping  ever  in  mind  our  motto, 
Fidelity,  Justice  and  Charity  in  Perpetual 
Friendship,  James  B.  Gauss. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  Brother  Cobum's  article  on 
the  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  members  of  Division  180  are  very  much 
alive  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  bill, 
instead  of  helping  us,  will  be  a  detriment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  every  one  took 
as  much  interest  in  this  bill  as  Brother  Co- 
burn  doeSj  our  president,  instead  of  telling 
the  committee  on  the  bill,  the  national  com- 
mission, "the  act  as  a  whole  has  my  ab- 
solute support,"  would  have  been  fighting 
the  bill  with  all  the  energy  he  possessed. 

I  have  no  intention  of  criticising  Brother 
Garretson  for  the  action  he  has  taken,  for 
I  believed  he  acted  in  good  faith,  with 
what  he  considered  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  men  he  represents. 

Now  I  venture  to  say  that  not  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  our  members  have  read  the 
bill  or  heard  it  discussed  by  any  one  who 
has  read  it.  Even  though  every  Division 
in  the  United  States  has  endorsed  this  bill, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  probably 
been  done  without  serious  discussion  or  an 
understanding  of  the  bill  itself;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  small  minority  of  the  mem- 
bership is  represented  by  such  action. 

We  all  know  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
get  a  majority  of  our  members  together  at 
a  Division  meeting,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  it  right  or  fair  for  a  few  who  hap- 
pen to  be  in  attendance  at  a  meeting  where 
such  a  thing  is  brought  up  to  take  action 
on  it.  I  think  the  only  fair  and  just  way 
to  handle  anything  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  us  all  is  by  referendum  vote;  in 
this  way  each  man  has  a  chance  to  voice 
his  personal  views;  not  only  that,  but  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  get  men  inter- 
ested and  more  in  touch  with  things  of  this 
nature. 

I  have  read  the  bill  very  carefully  several 


times,  and  personally  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  impresses 
me  as  being  the  product  of  an  ingenious 
mind  to  kill  the  present  employers'  liability 
law — a  Godsend  to  men  who  follow  our 
hazardous  calling.  If  the  fathers  of  this 
bill  really  want  to  help  us,  why  don't  they 
frame  a  bill  to  take  care  of  cases  not  cov- 
ered by  the  present  law,  but  in  common 
justice  don't  take  from  us  the  benefits  the 
present  law  gives  us.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  cases  are  very  rare 
where  an  employee  is  injured  under  cir- 
cumstances such  that  he  cannot  recover 
from  his  employer. 

Under  the  proposed  law  an  employee 
would  receive  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  or 
above  the  elbow  joint,  $3,600;  a  leg.  $3,300; 
a  hand,  $2,850;  a  foot,  $2,400;  and  if  killed, 
his  wife  would  receive  $150  per  month  for 
eight  years  if  she  had  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  providing  his  salary  was  $100 
per  month  or  over.  The  bill  also  takes 
away  your  right  to  bring  suit  to  recover 
for  damage  suffered.  How  many  cases 
have  come  under  your  observation  where 
an  employee  has  received  less  for  a  similar 
loss,  even  if  compelled  to  sue  to  get  it?  If 
a  train  is  wrecked  and  a  shipper  loses  mer- 
chandise or  stock  he  can  bring  suit  and  re- 
cover the  full  amount  of  the  loss  sustained. 
Are  our  limbs  and  lives  not  worth  as  much 
as  merchandise  or  stock? 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  haven't 
read  the  bill  should  now  do  so  and  let  us 
hear  from  you.  H.  A.  Bennett. 

Warren,  Va. 

Our  condition  and  attendance  is  as  usual 
(good),  and  our  meetings  are  always  full 
of  interest  in  the  business  of  the  Division, 
some  in  the  working  conditions  of  the  vari- 
ous roads  that  go  to  make  up  our  member- 
ship, while  others  are  interested  in  the 
social  feature  of  the  Order.  To  my  mind, 
the  social  feature  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  any  Division;  and  it  is  due  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  my  own  Divi- 
sion (152)  as  an  evidence  of  our  faith  in 
this,  our  Division  will,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  give  an  all-day 
excursion  down  the  James  river  on  the 
steamer  "Brandon"  on  June  27,  and  we  all 
anticipate  a  good  time. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
brothers  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  that  could 
claim  our  attention  at  this  time.  The  mat- 
ter I  have  in  mind  is  how  we  can  best  hold 
the  membership  intact  and  get  the  best  pos- 
sible results  while  Ihe  introduction  of  big 
engines  and  heavy  tonnage  trains  is  con- 
stantly reducing  our  forces  and,  naturally, 
causing  complaints  from  men  who  hereto- 
fore were  never  known  to  complain. 
Should  we  not  ask  ourselves  the  question 
whether    or    not    it    is    best    to    talk    our 
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troubles  too  freely  and  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  no  right  to  know  them? 
Should  we  not  consider  how  much  we  will 
hinder  our  committees  in  their  efforts  to 
remedy  the  things  complained  of?  Should 
we  become  restless  and  show  the  lack  of 
that  concrete  organization  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  our  success? 

I  know  that  on  many  railroads  the  as- 
signment of  conductors  has  been  cut  to 
sixty  per  cent,  and  that  men  holding  regu- 
lar crews  for  many  years  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  brakeman,  and  from 
such  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  hear 
the  expression  that  goes  with  the  man  who 
meets  with  reverses  in  this  life.  I  want  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  blame 
to  be  attached  to  such  brothers,  but  I  think 
they  should  be  willing  to  trust  the  organ- 
ization that  has  heretofore  stood  by  the 
membership  and  rest  satisfied  that  all  will 
be  done  that  can  be  done  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  each  individual  member. 
Not  alone  is  this  matter  of  reducing  the 
number  of  conductors  on  the  various  lines 
being  closely  watched  by  the  officers  of  the 
Order  on  your  own  lines,  but  it  is  one  that 
you  can  rest  assured  will  receive  the  closest 
attention  of  the  executives,  because  it  has 
its  direct  bearing  on  the  membership,  and 
the  membership  is  the  life  of  the  Order. 

I  am  writing  on  this  subject  because  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  of  great  importance  to  the 
conductors  of  this  country,  both  individ- 
ually and  as  an  organization.  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  big  engines  and  one-hundred- 
car  trains  on  the  C.  &  O.  the  men  are  far 
from  being  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  both 
those  who  are  reduced  and  from  those 
whose  burdens  have  been  doubled  we  hear 
the  cry  for  relief.  May  I  ask  of  the  good 
brothers,  whose  experience  in  the  work 
places  them  in  the  foreground,  if  there  is 
not  a  remedy?  Have  the  railway  com- 
panies the  moral  right  to  place  men  in  a 
caboose  behind  100  to  125  cars  when  the 
puncturing  of  a  hose  or  any  other  derange- 
ment that  will  set  the  air  in  emergency, 
means  a  shock  to  the  rear  that  can  be 
compared  only  to  a  head-on  collision,  or,  as 
someone  has  very  aptly  said,  "It's  like  be- 
ing shot  out  of  a  cannon."  I  want  to  say 
that  with  a  great  many  men  being  reduced 
and  those  remaining  to  be  exposed  to  the 
dangers  that  go  with  the  handling  of  such 
trains,  together  with  having  their  duties 
doubled,  there  is  ample  reason  to  cause  all 
to  complain,  and  there  is  also  ample  rea- 
son to  have  us  all  try  to  produce  the  rem- 
edy; but,  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  by 
any  act  of  indiscretion  or  by  showing  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  organization  hin- 
der the  cause.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
conductors  discuss  this  matter  through  the 
Conductor,  as  I  am  anxious  to  know  the 
feeling  that  exists. in  regard  to  it. 

J.  W.  MooRE. 


Centralia,  111. 

Nearly  forty-five  years  ago  the  G.  A.  R. 
set  aside  the  30th  of  May  for  the  purpose 
of  remembering  their  departed  brothers 
and  strewing  flowers  over  their  last  resting 
place.  They  have  set  a  good  example,  and 
at  this  time  most  all  of  the  different  secret 
orders  have  one  day  set  aside  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  railway  orders  chose  a  day 
in  June,  and  this  year  it  fell  on  the  9th, 
and  Dewey  Division  121  (L.  A.)  and  Cen- 
tralia  Division  112  met  at  their  hall,  thence 
to  the  cemetery,  where  the  ladies  held  their 
beautiful  ceremony  at  the  grave  of  Sister 
Clara  Redus.  Each  sister  had  a  part  in 
the  ceremony  and  then  they  deposited 
flowers  and  evergreens  on  the  *  graves ; 
then,  under  the  guidance  of  Brothers  J.  L. 
Davis  and  T.  J.  Wright,  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  each  grave  of  the  departed  brothers 
who  were  laid  away  in  our  cemetery  and 
rernembered  each  one  by  the  simple  act  of 
laying  a  few  flowers  on  each  grave.  Any 
one  who  visits  our  cemetery  now  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  tell  that  an  O.  R.  C. 
brother  rests  there,  as  we  have  the  stand- 
ard marker  at  all  graves. 

Division  112  has  the  honor  of  having  the 
first  chief  conductor  and  assistant  chief 
conductor  of  the  first  Division  of  the  Order 
organized  in  Mendota,  111. — Brothers  T.  J. 
Wright  and  W.  Wamsley.  Brother  Wams- 
ley  died  last  February.  They  were  both 
out  of  service  for  about  ten  years.  Brother 
Wright  is  now  chief  eiefk  of  the  Elks' 
Home  and  assistant  cinrf  conductor  of 
Division  112.  He  carries  his  years  well  and 
no  matter  what  committee  he  is  on  you 
will  find  him  in  the  first  rOw,  and  his  wife 
is  the  present  secretary  of  the  L.  A.  Divi- 
sion and  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  ad- 
vance anything  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 
(Wish  there  were  more  like  them  in  the 
land).  Centralia  has  as  good  a  set  of  boys 
as  any  Division  that  you  can  find,  and 
when  it  comes  to  work  all  you  need  to  say 
is  that  the  sisters  want  some  water  carried 
and  they  know  who  to  call  on,  and  the  way 
that  they  pay  us  is  to  invite  us  into  the 
dining  room  and  then  you  will  see  each 
brother  do  his  utmost  to  hide  as  much 
under  his  vest  as  he  can. 

Business  has  been  good  since  the  road 
was  repaired  after  the  high  water  and  the 
wash-out  at  Cairo,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  hold  a  meeting  in  May  and  only 
one  in  April,  as  the  boys  are  out  as  soon 
as  the  sixteen-hour  law  will  let  them.  Of 
course,  this  will  mean  a  large  pay  check 
next  pay  day  and  that  is  what  we  are  all 
looking  for. 

I  am  waiting  with  patience  to  hear  what 
the  meeting  will  do  at  Denver;  we  can't 
all  be  of  the  same  mind  and  the  best  would 
not  please  some.  C.  T.  Harris. 
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Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

I  am  proud  tbat  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  as  its  prin- 
ciples, morals  and  teachings  have  instilled 
within  me  a  higher  standard  of  manhood 
and  thought, -iiiift^ade  me  even  more  in- 
terested in  my  work,  and  given  me  a  de- 
sire to  help  those  who  are  worthy  and 
needy,  as  I  believe  we  never  become  pro- 
moted only  by  the  misfortune  of  our 
brother  conductors. 

We  had  a  beautiful  meeting  of  Oatley 
Division  102  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at 
Benton  Harbor  on  June  16.  Through  the 
kindness  of  our  superintendent,  F.  Harten- 
stein,  we  procured  a  special  train  and  fifty- 
eight  of  the  brothers  who  were  able  to  get 
away  came  down  and  we  initiated  a  class 
of  fourteen.  The  timber  we  got  was  worth 
coming  one  hundred  times  the  distance  to 
get  it.  They  are  all  live  fellows,  and  be- 
fore the  day  was  over  they  were  more 
lively.  The  beautiful  thoughts  expressed 
came  from  a  body  of  earnest,  faithful  and 


honest  brothers  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beneficial  for  the 
brothers  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors. Brothers  F.  S.  Lyon  and  William 
Hawkes  were  ther^.  Brother  Lyon  is  our 
chief  conductor  and  we  are  all  proud  of 
him.  He  is  certainly  there  with  the  goods 
and  knows  how  to  deliver  them.  Brother 
Hawkes  gave  us  a  fine  talk  which  was  in- 
teresting, and  we  are  all  glad  we  belong  to 
Oatley  Division  102.  The  B.  of  R.  T.,  from 
whose  ranks  we  received  our  new  brothers, 
gave  us  a  beautiful  banquet  at  their  hall. 
We  should  be  proud  of  Fruit  Belt  Lodge 
835,  B.  of  R.  T.,  for  the  timber  they  had 
to  give  us.  Brother  Donnelly,  father  of 
Fruit  Belt  Lodge,  gave  us  a  beautiful  talk 
and  the  B.  of  R.  T.  should  be  proud  of 
him.  In  turn,  we  gave  them  a  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Benton,  and  we  all  returned  to 
our  homes  better  men  and  imbued  with  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other  and  fra- 
temalism  and  brotherhood. 

W.  R.  Brady. 


If  the  addrcM  on  the  wrapper  of  your  Conductob  it  not  correct,  fill  out  this  coupon,  and  tend  it 
rn   RHitor   Railway  Conductor. 
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To  Please  the  Public 

A  certain  new  depot,  recently  completed 
in  Chicago,  is  a  wonderful  exemplification 
of  painstaking  study  to  provide  the  travel- 
ing public  with  every  possible  convenience. 
Roomy  elevators  toss  the  passengers  swiftly 
from  street  to  train  floor,  bureaus  of  in- 
formation supply  an  endless  fund  of  knowl- 
edge, electric  lights  on  stairway  landings 
prevent  stumbling,  and  of  course  restau- 
rants, telephones,  telegraphs,  cabs,  drug 
store,  news  stands  and  the  like  are  con- 
venient and  ample.  Even  the  large  space 
set  apart  for  immigrant  passengers  travel- 
ing second  class  must  appear  like  a  palace 
to  these  people,  with  its  white  tiling  every- 
where, and  rest  rooms,  restaurant,  baths, 
laundry,  hospitals,  and,  in  fact,  no  reason- 
able want  unprovided. 

But  the  thing  which  most  impressed  me 
was  not  the  magnificence  of  the  building 
which  cost  a  lot  of  millions,  nor  the  beauti- 
ful marble,  nor  the  high  arched  waiting 
room.  It  was  a  plain  mahogany  box, 
fastened  to  the  wall  where  everyone  who 
goes  in  or  out  can  see  it.  And  on  this  box 
are  the  significant  words: 

"to  please  the  public 
Drop  your  suggestions  in  this  box." 
Having  supplied  everything  that  the  best 
engineers  and  builders  in  America  and 
Europe  could  suggest,  or  money  can  buy, 
there  is  provided  this  simple,  dignified  in- 
vitation to  its  millions  of  travelers  each 
year,  this  last  word  of  invitation  to  suggest 
some  improvement  unthought  of  by  its  of- 
ficers and  employees. 

What  a  contrast  the  little  mahogany  box 
of  today  offers  to  the  expressed  policy  of 
the  greatest  railroad  owner  of  forty  years 

ago,  who  said,  "The  public  be ."    Well, 

you  know  what. — Popular  Mechanics. 


The  Cumberland  Valley,  operating  115 
miles  of  line,  reports  that  not  a  single  pas- 
senger has  been  killed  or  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  train  accident  on  that  road  during 
the  past  five  years;  and  the  press  agent 
thinks  that  this  record  is  probably  unique. 
During  this  time  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  8,859,203;  passenger  mileage 
162,425.602.  The  Long  Island,  another  road 
controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania,  reports  that 
no  passenger  has  been  killed  in  a  train  ac- 
cident since  June  1,  1893 — nineteen  years. 
During  that  time  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  369,016,054  (to  December  31, 
1911);  passenger  mileage,  5,413,268.798. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  passengers  of  the 
Long  Island  belong  to  the  class  called  com- 
muters, and  the  press  agent  observes,  with 


reason,  that  "commuting"  on  the  Long 
Island  has  been  made  as  safe  as  modern 
science  and  engineering  can  make  it.  He 
also  observes  that  the  passenger  mileage 
just  mentioned  is  equal  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  entire  world; 
a  fact  of  mathematical  interest,  perhaps,  yet 
one  which  probably  will  attract  but  little 
notice  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.— 
Railway  Age  Gazette. 


The  Jungfrau  Railway 

The  recent  completion  of  the  Jungfrau 
railway  tunnel  has  drawn  attention  to  that 
striking  work  of  engineering,  the  Jungfrau 
railway,  which  on  its  completion  will  be  the 
highest  railway  in  Europe.  The  final  sta- 
tion will  be  built  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet  above  the  present  end  of  the  line,  and 
from  the  station,  which  will  be  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  an  elevator  will  carry  pas- 
sengers 240  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  Jung- 
frau, which  stands  at  an  elevation  of  13,669 
feet. 


Standard  Time 

The  day  the  change  of  time  in  the  United 
States  went  into  eflfect  was  November  18. 
1883.  There  were,  previous  to  that  time, 
fifty-eight  kinds  of  time  used  by  railroads 
in  the  United  States;  now  there  are  only 
four  kinds  of  time  in  use  by  railroads  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  eastern  time, 
central  time,  mountain  time,  and  western 
time. 

Eastern  time  is  the  local  time  of  the  75th 
meridian  from  Greenwich.  The  meridian 
(like  all  meridians  of  longitude,  running 
from  one  pole  to  the  other)  passes  a  few 
miles  east  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  eastern 
time  differs  only  thirty-eight  seconds  from 
Philadelphia  local  time.  Eastern  time  covers 
a  strip  fifteen  degrees  wide,  extending 
seven  and  one-half  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  75th  meridian,  reaching  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  Maine  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  time  in  Boston,  Albany,  Syra- 
cuse, Rochester,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  all  places  in  this 
area  is  the  same. 

Central  time  in  the  local  time  of  the  90th 
meridian.  This  time  prevails  over  similar 
area  of  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  and  is 
just  one  hour  slower  than  eastern  time.  It 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  Yankton  and 
Austin.  The  time  at  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
and  all  places  in  the  area  is  the  same. 
Mountim  time  covers  the  area  of  fifteen 
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degrees  of  longitude  next  to  the  west.  It 
is  local  time  of  the  105th  meridian,  which 
passes  through  or  near  the  city  of  Denver. 
This  time  is  one  hour  slower  than  central 
time,  and  extends  from  Yankton  and  Aus- 
tin on  the  east,  to  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  west.  The  time  in  all  places  in 
this  area  is  the  same. 

Western  time  is  the  local  time  of  the 
120th  meridian,  and  covers  all  west  of  112]^ 
degrrees  of  longitude,  which  commences  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  east, 
and  extends  west  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  time  is  one  hour  slower  than  moun- 
tain time.  The  time  at  Huntington,  Walla 
Walla,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  all  places  in  this  area  is  the 
same. 


C.  B.  &  0.  Escapes  Fatalities 

A  statement  issued  by  the  management 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  rail- 
road discloses  that  no  passengers  were 
killed  on  that  system  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  19.  In  the  twelve  months  22,014,- 
305  passengers  were  carried  on  the  9,332 
miles  of  road  operated  by  the  company. 
No  passengers  have  been  killed  on  the 
suburban  lines  of  the  Burlington  during  the 
last  five  years. 

A  series  of  moving  picture  exhibitions, 
showing  correct  and  incorrect  methods  used 
by  employees  in  different  departments  of 
railroad  service,  is  being  arranged  for  by 
the  educational  bureau  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad.  Each  exhibition  of  the  pic- 
tures will  include  explanatory  lectures  at 
meetings  of  employees,  it  being  the  inten- 
tion to  have  this  done  at  all  division  ter- 
minals on  the  system. 


According  to  press  reports,  the  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  &  Southwestern  (a  proposed 
new  line)  has  let  a  contract  to  build  a  line 
between  Caney,  Kan.,  and  Siloam  Springs, 
Ark.,  100  miles,  and  between  Caney  and 
Pawhuska,  Okla.,  forty  miles.  It  is  stated 
that  about  thirty  miles  of  grading  has  been 
finished. 


fatal  accidents  in  April,  1911.  Four  of  the 
fatal  accidents  were  caused  by  collisions^ 
two  each  by  derailments  and  by  being  run 
over,  and  one  each  by  burning,  a  fall,  and 
by  striking  an  overhead  object  in  passing. 


According  to  the  Labour  Gasette  (Ot- 
tawa, Ont.)  there  were  twelve  fatal  and 
twenty-seven  non-fatal  accidents  recorded 
during  April,  as  compared  with  twenty 
fatal  and  forty-one  non-fatal  accidents  dur- 
ing March,  and  ten  fatal  and  fifteen  non- 


The  Union  Pacific  is  making  extensive 
improvements  in  its  shops  at  Denver,  for- 
merly leased  by  the  Pullman  company.  A 
new  modem  power  house  equipped  with 
water  tube  boilers,  filters  and  coal  and  ash- 
handling  machinery  is  also  to  be  built  at 
this  point 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  with  or 
without  meals  on  passenger  trains  has  been 
discontinued  within  the  state  of  Illinois. 


The  federal  court  at  Kansas  City  has 
fined  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
$300  for  violation  of  the  safety  appliance 
act  in  running  a  train  with  less  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  air  brakes  coupled. 


A  new  reading  room  was  opened  at  Be- 
len,  N.  M.,  by  the  Santa  Fe  railway  for  the 
benefit  of  its  employees.  The  building  for 
this  reading  room  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,  and  is  said  to  be  very  nicely 
equipped  with  sleeping  facilities  for  forty 
employees,  and  a  large  reading  room  and 
billiard  room  which  may  be  thrown  into 
one  auditorium  capable  of  seating  fvvt  hun- 
dred people.  Adequate  first-class  bathing 
facilities  are  also  in  evidence. 


The  law  of  Indiana,  requiring  freight 
cabooses  to  be  twenty-four  feet  long  and 
to  have  two  four-wheel  trucks,  has  been 
sustained  in  the  lower  court,  at  Indian- 
apolis, which  has  fined  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  $100  for  dis- 
obedience. The  use  of  cabooses,  as  defined 
by  the  law,  is  not  compulsory  until  1914, 
but  the  company  disobeyed  a  provision  of 
the  act  in  tailing  to  make  the  proper 
changes  in  a  caboose  which  was  sent  to  the 
shops  for  general  repairs.  The  Indiana 
law  requiring  railway  officers  to  give  "serv- 
ice letters"  to  employees  who  resign  or  are 
dismissed  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  local  court  at  Peru,  in  the 
case  of  the  state  against  J.  C  Sullivan, 
superintendent  of  the  Wabash.^i?at7woy 
Age  Gasette, 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conductor  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Liability  for  Injury  to  Passenger  Thrown 

From  a  Car  Platform. 

Plaintiff  was  injured  by  being  thrown 
from  a  car  platform  of  a  railway  car  while 
riding  thereon  because  there  was  no  room 
for  him  inside.  In  passing  upon  the  ques- 
tions involved  upon  an  appeal  from  a  ver- 
dict and  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
which  verdict  and  judgment  was  reversed 
for  errors  in  the  charge  of  the  court,  the 
supreme   court   said: 

It  is  the  general  duty  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  furnish  sufficient  room  within  its 
cars  for  all  passengers  whom  it  receives 
for  transportation.  Similar  is  the  rule  that 
the  carrier  by  the  customary  conveyances 
used  in  land  travel  is  usually  bound  to  fur- 
nish a  passenger  with  a  seat.  This  is  some- 
times declared  by  statute;  sometimes  held 
to  arise  from  the  contract  of  carriage. 
Civ.  Code  1910,  §  2723 ;  1  Fetter  Carrier  of 
Passengers,  §  251.  It  has  been  declared 
that  railroad  companies  cannot  refuse  to 
carry  those  who  apply  to  be  carried  or 
those  who  entitle  themselves  to  be  carried 
by  procuring  tickets,  because  of  the  want 
of  room.  It  is  said  that  this  is  so  because 
the  trains  may  have  additional  coaches  at- 
tached to  them  for  the  accommodation  and 
carriage  of  as  many  as  may  apply.  But 
it  has  also  been  said  that  this  ru!e  should 
not  be  enforced  if  the  refusal  to  receive 
and  carry  was  bona  fide  on  account  of 
some  unexpected  or  extraordinary  circum- 
stances occasioning  the  necessity  for  taking 
on  an  unusual  number  of  passengers,  by 
which  its  coaches  were  filled  before  the 
person  desiring  to  be  carried  had  apnlied, 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  im- 
possible, by  the  use  of  due  care,  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience ;  as  where  the  carrier  had 
made  arrangements  at  starting  to  accom- 
modate as  many  travelers  as  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  apply,  and  at  a  way 
station,  where  additional  coaches  could  not 
be   procured,   an   unusual   and   unexpected 


number  of  persons    sought    to    board    the 
train. 

The  present  case  does  not  involve  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  or  carry  the  passengers,  but 
a  contention  that  the  company  received  the 
plaintiff  as  a  passenger  and  carried  him, 
but  did  not  provide  for  him  room  within 
the  car.  While  the  general  rule  of  duty  is 
as  above  stated,  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  would  excuse  the  carrier  for  a  fail- 
ure fully  to  comply  therewith.  Whether 
one  who  bought  a  ticket  and  applied  for 
passage  would  be  entitled  to  a  suit  for 
breach  of  contract,  if  he  were  delayed  by 
reason  of  a  failure  to  furnish  proper  ac- 
commodation, is  not  now  under  considera- 
tion. He  cannot  insist  on  riding  free  be- 
cause the  accommodations  are  not  such 
as  they  should  be.  Generally  the  question 
of  whether  a  railroad  company  is  negligent 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  in  not  furnishing  sufficient  accommo- 
dations is  one  for  the  jury.  Several  of  the 
grounds  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  com- 
plained of  the  charges  on  the  subject  and 
refusals  to  charge  requests.  While  there 
may  have  been  some  ground  for  verbal 
criticism  as  to  one  or  two  of  the  charges, 
in  the  main  the  court  submitted  the  ques- 
tion of  diligence  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  in  the  manner  above  in- 
dicated. Some  of  the  requests  to  charge 
on  this  subject  were  themselves  not  per- 
fectly correct  statements  of  law,  in  con- 
nection with  the  evidence,  and  others  were 
substantially  covered,  by  the  charge  given. 
The  evidence  on  which  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  nineteenth  ground  of  the 
motion  was  based  seems  to  have  been  only  • 
that  the  conductor  on  that  train  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  crowd  at  Jackson; 
nor  was  there  anything  to  show  whether 
additional  accommodations  could  have  been 
provided.  His  evidence  tended  to  show 
that  all  passengers  were  in  fact  in  the  car. 
If  the  request  were  accurately  stated  as  a 
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principle  of  law,  it  was  not  adjusted  to 
the  evidence.  So,  too,  there  was  no  error 
in  refusing  to  give  the  request  contained 
in  the  twenty-secoi:d  ground  of  the  motion. 
It  ignored  the  general  rule  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tions, and  sought  to  have  it  declared  that 
a  failure  to  provide  a  seat  for  a  passenger 
was  not  of  itself  proof  of  negligence,  and 
to  require  superadded  proof  from  the  plain- 
tiff. The  court  more  correctly  recognized 
the  general  rule,  and  left  to  the  jury  the 
question  whether,  under  the  peculiar  facts 
of  the  case,  in  view  of  the  situation,  the 
number  of  persons  applying  for  passage, 
and  all  the  circumstances,  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  negligent  in  this  regard.  Ap- 
parently speaking  of  cases  not  controlled 
by  statute,  it  is  said  in  2  Hutchinson  on 
Carriers,  §  1113:  "But  it  is  not  negligence 
per  se  for  a  carrier  to  fail  to  furnish  a  pas- 
senger with  a  seat.  Such  a  failure  is  only 
evidence  of  negligence,  to  be  weighed  by 
the  jury.  There  are  circumstances  under 
which  a  passenger  might  prefer  to  enter  a 
car  and  stand  up,  rather  than  not  to  make 
the  journey.  In  such  a  case  it  cannot  be 
said  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  carrier  is 
negligent  in  permitting  him  to  exercise 
such  privilege." 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
rier. Another  question  which  arises  in 
such  case  is  as  to  whether  the  injured 
party  is  guilty  of  such  negligence  as  to 
prevent  a  recovery.  If  a  carrier  furnishes 
a  passenger  with  a  safe  and  sufficient  place 
in  its  cars,  ordinarily  such  place  is  the 
proper  one  for  the  passenger  to  occupy. 
There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  facts 
were  so  plain  that  it  was  held  to  be  a  lack 
of  ordinary  care  as  matter  of  law  for  a 


passenger  to  leave  his  seat  in  a  car  on  an 
ordinary  commercial  railroad,  and  volun- 
tarily and  needlessly  go  out  upon  the  plat- 
form or  steps,  while  the  car  was  running 
at  high  speed,  and  thereby  receive  an  in- 
jury. But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
there  was  not  room  for  a  passenger  inside 
of  the  car,  or  in  which  he  went  upon  the 
platform  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor, or  for  some  legitimate  purpose. 
Save  in  cases  of  the  character  first  above 
mentioned,  especially  if  there  is  evidence 
tending  to  show  a  legitimate  reason  for  the 
passenger  to  be  on  the  platform,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  diligence  or  negligence  is  one 
for  the  jury.  Here  the  plaintiff  testified 
that  he  got  upon  the  platform  without 
knowing  that  the  car  was  crowded,  or  that 
he  could  not  enter  it,  and  that  the  train 
was  under  way  before  he  discovered  the 
fact.  After  stating  that  the  interior  of  the 
car  is  ordinarily  the  place  provided  for  pas- 
sengers to  ride,  in  3  Hutchinson  on  Car- 
riers (3d  Ed.)  §  1198,  it  is  said:  "He  is 
not  required,  however,  to  disregard  the 
usual  courtesies  of  life  in  order  to  get  an 
advantage  over  other  passengers  in  secur- 
ing a  place  within  the  car.  If,  therefore, 
the  car  should  be  so  crowded  that  the  pas- 
senger in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  pru- 
dence would  be  justified  in  concluding  that 
he  could  not  get  inside  without  unreason- 
ably pushing  or  crowding  his  way,  he  would 
be  under  no  duty  to  attempt  to  enter,  and 
it  would  not  be  negligence  for  him,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  ride  upon  the  plat- 
form," In  this  case  the  court  properly  left 
it  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  was  guilty 
of  negligence  which  precluded  a  recovery; 
Southern  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Nappier,  74  S.  E. 
Rep.  (Ga.)  778. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Collingwood 

Diflferences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Notice 

In  submitting  questions  to  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  requests  that  whenever  pos- 
sible the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  used  in 
their  regular  order  to  designate  stations  as 
they  follow  in  sequence,  as  the  situation  is 
much  more  easily  understood  by  our  read- 
ers than  when  station  names  are  used. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Editor  Forum— Rule  19a,  "By  night  a 
train  running  against  the  current  of  traffic, 
or  running  on  a  low  speed  track,  where 
there  are  more  than  two  main  tracks,  will 
display  one  green  and  one  red  light  to  the 
rear,  the  green  light  to  the  side  next  the 
track  on  which  trains  are  running  in  the 
same  direction."  In  case  a  train  is  run  in 
the  opposite  direction  where  there  are  only 
two  main  tracks,  should  the  red  and  green 
lights  be  used?  Div.  48. 

Answer — When  a  train  is  run  against 
the  current  of  traffic  it  should  display  a 
green  light  on  the  side  next  to  the  track 
on  which  it  would  have  run  had  it  not  been 
moved  against  the  current  of  traffic.  The 
rule  is  intended  to  cover  two  cases:  one  in 
which  there  are  simply  two  tracks  and  the 
other  cases  in  which  three  or  more  tracks 
are  involved.  If  three  tracks  or  more  were 
used,  one  would  be  a  low  speed  track,  and 
if  a  train  was  diverted  from  the  high  speed 
track  to  the  low  speed  track  it  would  not 
be  running  against  the  current  of  traffic, 
but  under  the  rule  would  be  required  to 
use  a  green  light  at  the  rear  next  to  the 
high  speed  track. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Editor  Forum — There  are  four  register 
stations  on  this  division  and  there  is  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  register  when  a  train  arrives  with 
no  signals  and  leaves  with  signals.  For  ex- 
ample, B,  H,  K  and  M  are  register  stations. 
No.  31  arrives  at  H  and  receives  an  order 
to  display  signals  H  to  K.    The  train  regis- 


ter has  one  column  headed  "Section  Num- 
ber," also  columns  headed  "Arrive,"  "De- 
part"  and   "Signals   Displayed   from 

to "     Must  No.  31  use  two  lines  to 

register  on,  the  first  line  showing  "only" 
and  the  second  showing  "1st"  in  the  col- 
umn headed  "Section  Number,"  or  should 
No.  31  use  one  line  and  in  column  headed 
"Section  Number"  show  the  word  "only" 
and  then  indicate  green  signals  displayed 
from  H  to  K?  G.  D.  H. 

Answer— The  method  of  registering  is 
not  regulated  by  standard  rules  and  there- 
fore the  practice  is  not  uniform.  Some 
roads  use  two  pages  for  registering  one 
train.  That  is,  one  page  shows  the  arrival 
and  the  other  the  departure  of  a  train. 
When  such  a  register  is  used  the  column 
headed  "Section  Number"  should  be 
marked  "only"  or  "none"  for  the  arrival  at 
H,  but  the  page  on  which  departure  is 
shown  should  be  marked  "1st." 

When  a  register  is  used  which  shows 
both  the  arriving  and  leaving  time  on  the 
same  page,  it  is  my  opinion  that  but  one 
line  should  be  used.  The  column  headed 
"Section  Number"  should  be  marked 
"only  in,  1st  out,"  and  the  column  headed 

"Green     signals     displayed     from to 

..X..."  should  be  marked  "H  to  K." 

On  a  single  page  register  this  method  is 
less  confusing  than  if  two  lines  are  used, 
as  one  train  is  only  expected  to  use  one 
line  of  the  register  in  any  case  unless  you 
have  special  instructions  that  two  lines  are 
to  be  used  in  cases  like  the  one  cited. 


Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Editor  Forum— East  bound  trains  are 
superior  by  direction.  Order  No.  26, 
"Extra  2753  east  will  meet  Extra  826  at  A. 
Extra  826  west  gets  this  order  at  A." 
Under  the  above  order,  which  extra  should 
take  the  siding?  I  hold  that  the  east 
bound  extra  should  take  the  siding  in  such 
a  case,  as  the  west  bound  train  knows  noth- 
ing about  Extra  2753  until  it  arrives  at  the 
meeting  point.  Div.  398. 
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Answer— Extra  826  must  take  the  siding. 
It  is  true  that  Extra  826  does  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  Extra  2753  until  it  reaches 
the  meeting  point,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  order  anticipates  that  by  the  words 
"Extra  826  gets  this  order  at  A."  It  fol- 
lows that  Extra  2753  is  fully  advised  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Extra  826  re- 
ceives the  order  and  it  must  approach  A 
expecting  to  find  Extra  826  on  the  main 
track  at  the  telegraph  station;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  order  which  contemp!ates 
the  abrogation  of  the  authority  of  Extra 
2753  to  hold  the  main  track  at  A  as  di- 
rected by  the  second  paragraph  of  Rule  88, 
which  reads:  "At  meeting  points  between 
extra  trains,  the  train  in  the  inferior  time- 
table direction  must  take  the  siding  unless 
otherwise  provided."  If  the  conditions  at 
A  are  such  that  Extra  2753  should  take 
siding  the  order  should  so  state;  but  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  train  dispatcher  to 
decide. 


Cumberland,  Md. 

Editor  Forum — Train  No.  1  runs  from 
A  to  Z  and  is  due  to  leave  A  at  7  a.  m. 
and  due  to  arrive  at  Z  at  10  a.  m.  New 
time-table  takes  effect  at  8  a.  m.  showing 
train  No.  1  scheduled  from  A  to  T  only. 
When  the  new  time-table  takes  effect  No. 
1  is  at  G.  Can  No.  1  proceed  on  time- 
table authority?  T.  H.  H. 

Answer — When  the  new  time-table  takes 
effect  No.  1  loses  *both  right  and  schedule 
and  can  thereafter  proceed  only  as  directed 
by  train  order.  The  reason  for  this  rests 
in  that  part  of  Standard  Code  Rule  4, 
which  reads:  "Each  time-table  from  the 
moment  it  takes  effect,  supersedes  the  pre- 
ceding time-table,  and  its  schedules  take 
effect  on  any  division  at  the  leaving  time 
at  their  initial  stations  on   such  division." 


The  leaving  time  of  schedule  No.  1  at  its 
initial  station  is  7  a.  m.,  and  as  the  new 
time-table  did  not  take  effect  until  8  a.  m. 
it  could  not  authorize  schedule  No.  1  until 
7  a.  m.  on  the  following  date. 

Rule  4  makes  an  exception  to  the  taking 
effect  of  a  schedule,  as  indicated  above, 
when  the  schedule  of  the  old  time-tab'e 
corresponds  as  to  number,  class,  day  of 
leaving,  direction,  and  initial  and  terminal 
stations,  with  a  schedule  of  the  new  time- 
table. When  schedules  do  so  correspond 
a  train  moving  on  the  old  schedule  may  as- 
sume the  new  schedule,  retain  its  train 
orders,  and  proceed  under  the  new  time- 
table ;  but  in  the  case  at  hand  the  schedules 
do  not  correspond  as  to  "initial  and  ter- 
minal" stations,  and  as  a  result  No.  1  can- 
not assume  the  new  schedule. 


Stockton.  Gal. 

Editor  Forum— Extra  west  runs  from  A 
to  D  and  receives  an  order  to  meet  No.  52 
at  C.  When  extra  west  arrives  at  B  it  re- 
ceives an  order  that  No,  52  is  annulled 
from  D  to  A.  Should  extra  west  have  an 
order  annulling  the  meeting  point  with  No. 
52,  or  can  extra  west  disregard  the^meet 
order?  Div.  576. 

Answer — When  a  train  receives  orders 
that  a  schedule  is  annulled  it  may  disregard 
all  orders  concerning  trains  moving  on  that 
schedule.  The  authority  for  such  action 
is  found  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Rule 
220,  which  reads:  "Orders  held  by  or  is- 
sued for  or  any  part  of  an  order  relating  to 
a  regular  train  become  void  when  such 
train  loses  both  right  and  schedule  as  pre- 
scribed by  Rules  4  and  82;  or  is  annulled." 
Train  No.  52  having  been  annulled  loses 
both  right  and  schedule  and  the  above 
paragraph  is  authority  for  the  extra  to  dis- 
regard the  meet  order. 
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F.  S.  James  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Texas  Central,  with 
office  at  Waco,  Tex. 

A.  A.  Stebbins  has  been  appointed  super- 
tendent  of  the  Montpelier  &  Wells  River, 
with  office  at  Montpelier,  Vt. 

J.  F.  Goodrich  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Arizona  East- 
ern, with  office  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

J.  P.  Freeman  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  W.  Crosby  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Greensburg,  Spartanbiirq;  & 
Anderson,  with  office  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 

F.  J.  DeGrief  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Peoria  division  of  the  Lake 
Hric  &  Western,  with  office  at  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

H.  P.  Crowell  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Minnesota,  Dakota  & 
Western,  with  office  at  International  Falls, 
Minn. 

H.  F.  Burch  has  been  appointed  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  Saratoga  division  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office  at  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

F.  M.  Jones  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent. of  the  St.  Louis  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Carbon- 
dale,  111. 

S.  E.  Burkhead  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  terminals 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  R.  E.  Ros- 
well,  deceased. 

O.  F.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Delaware  and  Jefferson  divi- 
sions of  the  Erie  railroad,  with  office  at 
Susquehanna,  Pa. 

M.  L.  Masteller  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Mexico  Northwestern,  with 
office  at  Madera.  Mex.,  succeeding  D.  F. 
Bucher,  resigned. 

T.  M.  Quigg  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Southeast- 
ern, with  office  at  Randolph,  La.,  succeeding 
J.  A.  Griffin,  resigned. 

P.  G.  Walton  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Ozark  division  of 
the  Frisco,  with  office  at  Thayer.  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding B.  F.  Hunter. 

G.  C.  Todd  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  division  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office 
at  Geveland,  O.,  succeeding  R.  W.  Mitch- 
encr,  promoted. 


W.  Carswell  has  been  appointed  a  train- 
master of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at 
Havre,  Mont. 

M.  W.  Jones  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito,  with  office 
at  Huigra,  Ecuador. 

J.  R.  Dillon  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Texas  City  Terminal  com- 
pany, with  office  at  Texas  City,  Tex. 

J.  P.  Linton  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Blakely  Southern,  with  of- 
fice at  Blakely,  Ga.,  succeeding  E.  Morris, 
resigned. 

F.  A.  Morgan  has  been  apoointed  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the 
Illinois  Traction  System,  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

M.  V.  Hynes  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Cincinnati,  HamiUon  & 
Dayton,  with  office  at  Dayton,  O.,  succeed- 
ing E.  E.  Cain,  resigned. 

J.  J.  Sherlock  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  terminals  of  the  Union  Pactfir. 
with  office  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  sue  ?<#!- 
ing  C.  C.  Cornell,  resigned. 

J.  B.  Hammill  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Boston  division  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albanv,  with  off.cc  at  Boston,  Mass., 
succeeding  P.  Morrison,  decc-:ised. 

W.  C.  Hurst  has  bc:n  ri-point^'d  general 
superintendent  of  tl*  Ch"' "  n.  Peoria  & 
St.  Louis,  with  olT:cc  r  Si;rnigrield,  111.,  suc- 
ceeding C.  R.  Wescof,  r.csigned. 

W.  L.  Derr  has  b; .n  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  division  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  with  office  at  Clarion, 
la,  succeeding  ;'.  R.  Blunt,  resigned. 

M.   Doml'-'  ••   has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk   Pacific,  with    jurisdiction  over  the 
lines  west  of  Ft.  Williar*    Ont,  with  office 
.  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

J.  E.  Sexton  has  been  appoint#»d  general 
manager  of  the  Eureka  Nevada  (formerly 
Eureka  &  Palisade),  and  L.  R.  Gladden  has 
been  appointed  superintendent,  both  with  of- 
fices at  Palisade,  Nev. 

J.  W.  Dean  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  district  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system, 
with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding 
M.  M.  Richey,  resigned. 

A.  B.  Apperson  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Utah  lines  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Salt 
Lake   City,  Uteh,  succeeding  J.  W.   Mul- 
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hern,  resigned;  E.  E.  Gray  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Third  division,  with  office  at  Gunnison, 
Colo. 

J.  W.  Eber  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton 
&  Buffalo,  with  office  at  Hamilton,  Ont., 
succeeding  to  the  duties  of  H.  H.  Adams, 
general  manager,  resigned. 

E.  E.  McCarty  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Firs*  and  Second  districts  of 
the  Albuquerque  division  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with  office 
at  Winslow,  Ariz.,  succeeding  O.  F. 
Higginson. 

P.  T.  White  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Cleveland  division  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  succeeding 
F.  E.  Jones,  appointed  terminal  trainmaster 
at  Indianapolis. 

C.  L.  Bent  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  passenger  train  and  station  service,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  care  and  convenience 
of  passengers,  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road, with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  R. 
E.  Mills,  resigned. 

F.  Wear  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern,  with 
office  at  Whitefish,  Mont.,  succeeding  W. 
Carswell,  transferred.  J.  E.  Hills  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at  White- 
fish,  succeeding  W.  W.  McFadzen,  resigned. 

W.  S.  Becker  has  been  appointed  pren- 
eral  superintendent  of  the  Western  Gen- 
eral division  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  suc- 
ceeding G.  P.  Johnson,  resigned ;  and  W.  J. 
Jenks  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Pocahontas  division,  succeeding  Mr. 
Becker,  promoted,  both  with  offices  at  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va. 

A.  V.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
tana division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Livingston,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Lake  Superior  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  succeed- 
infj  K.  M.  Nicoles,  transferred.  B.  O. 
T-j!;5i3on.  superintendent  of  the  Fargo  divi- 
sion at  Oilworth,  Minn.,  succeeds  Mr. 
I  ••  'wn.  aiil  K.  M.  Nicoles    succeeds    Mr. 

h.  L.  fv^'ir!r^  *-r»<;  bccu  appointed  as- 
sistant superinirn.ifi.i  ^:  tl;^  Montreal  and 
Ste.  Flavie  district  oi  ilic  li  ^'^r-olonial  rail- 
way, with  office  a  I  Riviere  du  Loup,  Que. ; 
L.  S.  Brown  has  been  nppoiniod  assistant 
superintendent  of  ihc  Nf.>nct'>i.  and  St". 
Flavie  district,  with  office  ai  ?.*c\v;mtle.  K. 
B. ;  R,  Colclough  has  been  appo:i;*"d  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  H-^ifax  : 
St  John  district,  with  office  at  Mcicton,  A. 
B.,  and  W.  A.  Fitch  has  been  appo  ''^H  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Sydi.rV  q.  \ 
Oxford  district,  with  office  at  Sydaev^  N  S- 


M.  E.  Lucas,  trainmaster  of  the  Rock 
Island  lines,  in  charge  of  sub-division  50  of 
the  Indian  Territory  division  at  Haileyville, 
Okla.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with 
office  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  succeeding  H.  G. 
Clark,  promoted ;  and  H.  F.  Redding,  train- 
master at  HaileyviPe,  in  charge  of  sub- 
divisions 49,  49-A,  50-^  and  50-B.  has  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  to  cover  sub-divi- 
sion 50,  succeeding  Mr.  Lucas. 

P.  F.  Weisbrod  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Saskatchewan  division  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask. ;  W.  S.  Hall  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Alberta  division,  with 
offic^  at  Macleod,  Alta.,  succeeding  Mr. 
Weisbrod,  promoted.  R.  Sinclair  has  been 
app^ted  trainmaster  at  Field.  B.  C,  suc- 
ceeding A.  W.  G.  Clark,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  J.  A.  G^asford  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  terminals  at  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  operating 
organization  of  the  Pere  Marquette  by 
which  the  S.  T.  &  H.  division  and  the  Ionia 
territory  have  been  combined  as  the  Sajfi- 
naw-Ionia  district;  and  the  line  from  To- 
ledo to  Bay  City,  Saginaw  to  Ludington 
and  the  Sa2rinaw  terminals  have  been  made 
the  Toledo-Ludington  district  A.  R.  Mer- 
rick, superintendent  of  the  Saginaw  divi- 
sion at  Saginaw,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Saginaw-Ionia  district,  with 
office  at  Saginaw,  succeeding  J.  E.  Church, 
assigned  to  other  duties,  and  the  office  of 
superintendent  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  has  been 
abolished.  E.  E.  Cain,  superintendent  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Day- 
ton, O.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Toledo-Ludington  district,  with  office 
at  Saginaw,  succeeding  Mr.  Merrick. 

C.  A.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati division  of  the  Erie,  at  Marion,  O., 
hfts  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
superintendent,  with  office  at  Galion.  R.  E. 
Woodruff,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
division,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Allen.  E.  I.  Bowen,  superintendent  of  the 
Delaware  and  Jefferson  divisions,  at  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  succeeds  Mr.  Woodruff.  W. 
A.  Baldwin,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
and  Lima  division,  at  Huntington,  Ind., 
succeeds  Mr.  Bowen.  Theo.  Mackrell, 
superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  and  Brad- 
ford divisions,  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Baldwin.  F.  M.  Hawley,  train- 
master at  Susquehanna.  Pa.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Mackrell;  W.  J.  English,  assistant  super- 
intendent, at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Tioga  divisions,  with  office  at 
TTornell,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  C.  D.  Taylor, 
'  -i^ned;  and  A.  E.  Ruffer  has  been  ap- 
T-  •  d  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
S'w  Vork  division,  with  office  at  Jersey 
\  ;:v    siKc reding  Mr.  English. 
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Editorial 


As  to  the  Railroad  Situation 


The  following  editorial  in  the  New 
York  American,  issue  of  June  7,  1912, 
contains  some  important  comments  on 
the  present  railroad  situation,  to  which 
the  Conductor  invites  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  its  readers: 

Are  American  railroads  heading  to- 
ward prosperity  or  toward  bankruptcy? 
The  question  concerns  not  only  bank- 
ing people,  not  onljr  railroad  managers 
and  employees,  not  only  investors  in 
railroad  securities.  It  concerns  you,  no 
matter  what  your  station  in  life.  You 
cannot  afford  to  remain  indifferent  to 
it,  for  were  widespread  trouble  to  over- 
take our  railroads,  the  people  as  a 
whole  would  suffer,  and  suffer  more 
periously  than  the  thoughtless  can 
imagine.  True,  the  public  in  bygone 
years  had  too  often  cause  for  wanting 
to  punish  railroad  owners  who  acted  in 
the  most  autocratic,  sometimes  insolent 
manner,  defiant  of  both  reason  and 
restraint. 

But^has  not  retribution  enough  be- 
fallen* the  railroads?  Is  it  not  time 
that  a  halt  was  called  in  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  the  running  of  our  rail- 
ways ?  Can  the  hands  of  railway  man- 
agers be  tied  still  tighter  with  im- 
punity to  the  public? 

The  man  in  the  street  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  hours  and  effort  in 
analyzing  intricate  railway  accounts — 
he  has  problems  enough  of  his  own 
nearer  home.  He  has  a  deep-rooted 
feeling  that  the  railroads  are  very  well 
able  to  look  after  themselves  and  a  lit- 
tle more.  He  has  not  forgotten  the 
past.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way  he  real- 
izes that  the  railroads  have  been  tamed 
a  bit,  that  the  government  has  bridled 
them,  that  when  they  planned  to  exact 
higher  freight  rates  a  federal  commis- 
sion had  the  power  to  say  "No,^^  and 
that  in  other  ways  the  railroads  cannot 
now  do  as  they  please.  But  that  he 
should    become    solicitous    concerning 


their  welfare — ^well,  he  guesses  that  is 
none  of  his  business. 

Now  is  it  the  business  of  you  or  me 
to  worry  over  the  knocks  the  railroads 
are  receiving?  Should  we  pay  any 
heed  to  the  now  chronic  complaints  of 
fresh  restrictions  and  impositions  that, 
according  to  the  railway  people, 
threaten  the  financial  and  even  the 
physical  stability  of  the  railroads?  I 
am  inclined  to  think  we  should. 

Every  one  can  readily  understand 
that  the  country  could  not  prosper 
were  railroad  after  railroad  to  go 
under.  An  impoverished,  decrepit,  lan- 
guishing railway  is  a  handicap  to  every 
industry  and  interest  depending  upon 
it  for  service.  Not  only  so,  but  when 
a  road  begins  to  go  down  hill  its  power 
to  get  capital  vanishes,  and  the  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  the  property  can- 
not be  obtained — and  therefore  cannot 
be  spent.  Stockholders  in  course  of 
time  suffer  the  loss  of  their  income, 
and,  unloFS  something  helpful  be  done, 
bondholders  also  have  to  starve,  events 
which  hit  the  pockets  of  thousands — 
indeed,  if  bankruptcies  became  general 
millions  of  investors  would  be  involved. 
Is  there  any  danger  of  this  happening  ? 
Railroad  authorities  of  soujid  judgment 
say  there  is. 

Without  holding  any  brief  for  the 
railroads,  it  can  be  said  in  all  tnrth 
that  the  outlook  is  not  inspiring.  A 
railroad  manager  is  not  today  a  man- 
ager in  the  old  or  full  sense  of  the 
term.  He  has  now  a  superior — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
body  has  a  maximum  of  power,  but  a 
minimum  of  responsibility.  It  can — 
and  does — order  railway  income  to  be 
reduced  without  having  to  trouble 
itself  one  iota  as  to  how  any  deficiency 
in  revenue  may  be  made  up.  It  regu- 
lates receipts — that  is,  it  is  constantly 
lowering  them ;  but  when  the  railroads 
wanted    this    same    body    to    decide 
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whether  the  engineers*  wages  should  be 
increased  the  request  was  refused. 
Thus  we  have  regulation  without  re- 
sponsibility, and  thus  have  the  rail- 
roads to  submit  to  reductions  in  in- 
come, and  at  the  same  time  contend 
with  demands  for  larger  expenditures. 

So  numerous  are  the  orders  issued  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
lowering  freight  rates  that  the  news- 
papers no  longer  can  spare  space  to 
print  them  all. . 

Not  a  few  roads  of  the  first  impor- 
tance are  paying  out  in  dividends  far 
more  than  they  are  'earning.  Illinois 
Central  is  not  earning  50  cents  for 
every  dollar  it  is  giving  away  in  divi- 
dends. St.  Paul  is  in  exactly  the 
same  position.  More  roads  than  the 
layman  can  realize  have  been  system- 
atically "scrimping.**  Almost  every 
railroad  president  will  admit  that 
maintenance  and  equipment  have  not 
been  dealt  with  generously  during  the 


last  two  or  three  years.  Worse  still, 
there  has  recently  appeared  a  tendency 
to  transform  short-term  equipment  ob- 
ligations into  permanent  securities,  an 
unpardonable  financial  sin,  for  plainly 
a  long-term  bond  based  on  equipment 
that  will  go  out  of  existence  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  is  not  worth 
calling  a  "security** — its  security  has 
been  cast  inte  the  junk  heap.  Other 
makeshifts  have  been  resorted  to  in  an 
effort  te  keep  up  appearances  and 
dividends. 

Would  the  Interstete  Commerce 
Commission  resent  a  suggestion  that  it 
interest  itself  in  the  '^other  side**  of  the 
railroad  situation?  If  nothing  be  dis- 
covered to  justify  alarm,  if  nothing  be 
found  calculated  to  check  the  daily  re- 
ductions in  freight  rates,  then  the  rail- 
roads, troubled  investors  and  some 
other  intelligent  members  of  the  public 
will  feel  infinitely  relieved. 


Important  Court  Decision 


Upon  learning  that  the  carmen  in 
its  employ  had  been  successful,  through 
the  efforts  of  organizers  representing 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen, 
in  forming  strong  local  organizations 
at  its  division  terminals,  the  Great 
Northern,  some  months  since,  issued  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  if  the  members 
of  the  new  organization  desired  to  re- 
tein  their  positions  they  must  renounce 
further  affiliation  with  the  carmen's 
brotherhood.  Believing  that  this  act  of 
the  company  was  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Minnesota  stete  law,  the  company 
was  proceeded  against  through  the 
courts.  The  supreme  court  of  Minne- 
sote,  to  whom  the  case  was  finally  ap- 
pealed, has  now  handed  down  a  de- 
cision in  the  case  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  victory  for  the  carmen*s  brother- 
hoood.  The  decision  states  in  part  that 
'Theoretically  the  employer  and  the 
employee  are  on  an  equality,  so  that 
one  is  free  to  employ  and  the  other  to 
accept  employment  as  he  sees  fit,  but 


in  practice  it  is  to  the  employee  very 
often  a  matter  of  compulsion  and  not 
of  free  choice.  As  a  rule,  his  daily 
wage  is  needed  for  the  daily  wante  of 
himself  and  family  and  nothing  is  left 
for  the  morrow.  To  sustein  life  he 
must  needs  obtein  or  retein  employ- 
ment on  whatever  terms  it  may  be  of- 
fered. Under  such  conditions  his  ne- 
cessities may  be  easily  made  use  of  as 
a  means  of  coercion.  If  an  employer 
who  knows  that  his  employee  is  in  a 
position  where  he  must  retein  the  em- 
ployment or  starve,  should  then  with 
threat  of  dismissal  from  service  coerce 
him  to  leave  an  organization  wherein 
the  employee  found  help  and  support, 
and  which  was  in  no  way  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  employer,  we  would 
all  unhesitetingly  condenm  the  conduct 
of  the  employer  as  a  moral  wrong.  We 
fail  to  see  wherein  coercion  under 
similar  circumstences  may  not  also  be 
a  legal  wrong  and  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 5079  R.  L.  1906.** 
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Complaint  Against  Illinois  Compensation  Law 


According  to  the  Labor  News  (Gales- 
burg,  111.)  the  compensation  law  which 
recently  became  effective  in  Illinois  is 
developing  some  features  destined  to 
work  an  injury  to  those  whom  it  was 
intended  to  protect.  It  is  stated  that 
the  large  employers  of  labor  who 
elected  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are  insuring  their  employees 
and  compelling  them  to  pass  a  rigid  ex- 
amination and  discharging  those  who 


are  not  good  insurance  risks,  also  weed- 
ing out  the  old  men  because  they  are 
not  good  insurance  risks  and  because 
of  advanced  years  more  liable  to  acci- 
dent. In  this  connection  the  Labor 
News  observes  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  presents  such  a  serious  problem 
that  a  solution  must  be  reached  in  the 
near  future,  or  injustice  will  be  done 
to  a  large  number  of  workmen  in 
Illinois. 


Massachusetts  Compensation  Law 


The  workmen's  compensation  law, 
enacted  by  the  Massachusetts  state 
legislature,  becomes  effective  July  1. 
The  new  law  abolishes  the  rule  of  neg- 
ligence of  fellow  servants,  contributory 
negligence  and  the  assumption  of  risk 
laws  and  court  rulings ;  it  grants  an  in- 
jured person  half  of  his  regular  earn- 
ings for  a  maximum  of  three  hundred 
weeks  if  partly  incapacitated  in  an  ac- 
cident while  working';  gives  the  em- 
ployee half  pay  for  a  period  of  five  hun- 
dred weeks  if  he  is  totally  disabled  for 
work  because  of  such  accident.  It 
adds  from  $4  to  $10  per  week  to  this 
allowance  for  one  hundred  weeks  if  he 
loses  both  hands,  both  feet  or  len  per 
cent  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes;  makes 
this  additional  allowance  for  fifty 
weeks  if  the  employee  loses  one  hand, 
one  foot,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  It  furnishes  him  with  the 
added    compensation    for    twenty-five 


weeks  for  the  loss  of  two  or  more 
fingers,  thumbs  or  toes,  and  for  twelve 
weeks  for  the  loss  of  one  finger  or  toe. 
It  prevents  exploitation  by  exorbitant 
fee  charges  by  lawyers  or  physicians 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
exempts  such  sums  of  money  as  may 
be  due  him  for  damages  from  attach- 
ment for  debt  of  any  kind.  It  fixes  his 
half  pay  allowance  at  a  minimum  of  $4 
per  week  and  a  maximum  of  $10  per 
week,  with  a  limit  of  $3,000  for  total 
disability.  In  case  of  death  the  law 
gives  the  dependent  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased employee  the  equivalent  of  this 
half  pay  for  three  hundred  weeks,  and 
if  no  dependent  relatives  $200  is  al- 
lowed for  funeral  expenses.  With  the 
exception  of  domestic  servants  and 
farm  laborers  the  law  will  cover  all 
cases  of  accidents  occurring  to  wage- 
workers  of  both  sexes,  while  at  work 
for  their  respective  employers. 


Board  of  Arbitration  Selected 


The  differences  existing  between  the 
railroad  companies  in  the  territory 
east  of  Chicago  and  membership  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers in  their  employ  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  a  board  of  arbitration.  The 
board  consists  of  Oscar  Straus,  former 
secretary  of  commerce  and  labor,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the 


American  Review  of  Reviews;  Otto 
Eidlitz,  former  chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Employers'  Association  of 
New  York;  Frederick  N.  Judson,  at- 
torney, of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Van  Rise,  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Daniel  Willard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  P. 
H.  Morrissey,  president  of  the  Railway 
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Employees^  and  Investors*  Association. 
The  two  last  named  gentlemen  were  se- 
lected by  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  Engineers,  respectively.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  differences  between  the 
men  and  the  companies  was  brought 
about  through  mediation  under  the 
Erdman  act.  It  is  the  understanding 
that  the  Engineers  are  desirous  of 
standardizing  the  wages  for   men  in 


their  class  of  service  in  the  entire  east- 
ern territory.  The  membership  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  .  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  employed  in  the  same 
territory  have  also  presented  a  similar 
request,  but  at  this  writing  we  learn 
that  no  definite  action  has  yet  been 
taken. 

The  Conductor  wishes  both  of  these 
organizations  satisfactory  settlements. 


Engineers  Adopt  Pension  Plan 


At  their  convention  recently  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  provided  for  an 
old  age  and  disability  pension  plan. 
The  pensions,  we  understand,  will  vary 
from  $40  to  $60  per  month,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  service  as  to  the 
monthly  sum  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
to  the  further  requirement  of  five  years' 
active  service  before  a  member  is  en- 
titled to  receive  a  pension.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  old  age  and  dis- 
ability pension  plan  is  optional  with  the 


membership.  In  view  of  our  own  ex- 
perience in  considering  the  advisability 
of  adopting  some  method  of  pension- 
ing old  and  disabled  members  of  our 
Order  we  shall  be  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Engineers,  but  we  have  some  misgiv- 
ing as  to  its  serving  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  Engineers 
also  amended  their  law  so  that  here- 
after their  Grand  Division  will  meet 
once  in  three  years,  instead  of  bi- 
ennially as  heretofore. 


Federal  Eight-Hour  Bill  Signed 


President  Taft  has  signed  the  eight- 
hour  bill  governing  the  daily  hours  of 
service  of  certain  classes  of  government 
employees.  The  history  in  connection 
vith  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  interesting.  The  first  eight-hour  law 
adopted  by  congress  included  all  labor- 
ers, workmen  and  mechanics  employed 
by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  became  a  law  in  1868  and 
was  extended  to  include  the  letter  car- 
riers in  1888.  A  little  more  than  four 
years  later  the  eight-hour  law  was 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  certain 
specific  provisions  requiring  the  gov- 
ernment to  not  permit  any  laborer  or 
mechanic    to    work    more    than  eight 


hours  during  any  one  calendar  day  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, this  provision  becoming  effective 
August  1,  1892.  The  eight-hour  bill 
which  has  just  been  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  house  of  representatives  December 
14,  1911,  and,  after  several  amend- 
ments by  the  senate,  which  were  con- 
curred in  by  the  house,  was  passed  by 
the  senate  May  31,  1912,  and  submitted 
to  the  President,  who  signed  the  bill 
June  19,  and  the  bill  then  became  a 
federal  law.  This  law  will  become  ef- 
fective January  1,  1913,  excepting  that 
it  will  not  be  effective  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  until  after  January  1, 1915. 
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Brothers — When  writing  to  the  Con- 
ductor, or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
sure  to  give  your  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  is  such  a 
little  thing  for  you  to  do. — Ed. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  The  Railway  Conductor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompanying. 
Always  gtve  your  Division  Number  when 
writing  to  The  Railway  Conductor. 


411-WRIGHT,  Clarion,  Iowa. 

H.  L.  Hurley C 

F.  A.  Barth  S 

Organized  June  23  by  F.  H.  Pease,  act- 
ing as  deputy  president 


Lost — A  card  case  containing  Division 
cards  for  1911  and  1912  and  some  other 
papers,  by  Brother  J.  P.  Hutto,  San  ford, 
Fla.  Finder  please  forward  to  above 
address. 


Wanted — to  know  the  present  address  of 
Joseph  S.  Morehead,  at  one  time  a  con- 
ductor running  out  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  Central.  He  disappeared  in 
October,  1894  and  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  him  since  that.  If  any  one  can  furnish 
any  information  concerning  him  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  his  son,  George  A. 
Morehead,  74  Van  Wert  street,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  to  whom  the  information  should  hs 
sent. 


Next  in  Line 

On  a  recent  examination  paper  in  civics 
was  the  question,  "If  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net should  die,  who  would  officiate?" 

Robert,  a  boy  of  twelve,  thought  for 
some  time,  trying  in  vain  to  recall  who 
came  next  in  succession.  At  last  a  happy 
inspiration  came  to  him,  and  he  answered, 
"The  undertaker." — The  Housekeeper. 


Clever  Willie 

A  rough-looking  man  entered  the  home 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  western  city,  and,  see- 
ing no  one  around  but  a  small  boy  named 
Willie,  said  to  him,  "If  you  don't  tell  me 
where  your  father  keeps  his  money,  I'll 
knock  your  top-knot  off  an*  afterwards  eat 
ycr." 

"Please  don't,"  said  Willie.  "You'll  find 
all  the  money  we've  got  in  an  old  coat  in 
the  kitchen." 

Two  minutes  later  a  bruised  and  battered 
wreck  was  pitched  through  the  front  door 
of  Willie's  home,  and  sat  in  the  gutter  and 
blinked. 

"That  kid's  too  smart,"  said  the  man. 
"Never  said  a  word  about  the  ol'  man  bein' 
inside  the  coat"— June  Lippincotfs. 


The  following  Division  cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;   if  presented,   please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer: 
Card  Written  for  Div. 

786 S.  Jewell   6 

.C.  E.    - 


9007 
11701 W.  B 

4106 
12003 

1209 
18584 
11080 


18182. 
14423. 
14997. 


Stuver 69 

Wright 112 

N.  M.  Bloom 175 

.J.  O.  Davis 175 

.J.   F.   Spratling 180 

.T.  B.  Johnson 218 

.T.  P.Daugherty 332 


J.  A.  Houtz.... 395 

W.  L.  Weitz 406 

R.  C  Goss 421 


About  a  Mile 

It  Makes  a  Difference  in  Which  Land  One 

Travels  This  Distance. 

If  you  take  a  notion  to  settle  down  for  a 
time  and  after  you  have  been  whisked  out 
and  back  in  a  motor  car  you  think  to  ask 
how  far  the  house  is  from  the  station,  the 
agent  carelessly  waves  his  hand  and  airily 
remarks,  "About  a  mile,"  you  had  best  take 
heed  as  to  what  country  you  are  in  at  the 
time. 

If  it  is  in  England  you  are  all  right,  for 
the  familiar  1,760  yards  is  the  standard; 
but  if  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  some  sod- 
thatched  Irish  cottage  it  means  a  tramp  of 
2,240  yards,  and  if  you  are  moved  to  linger 
in  the  highlands,  remember  that  the  braw 
Scot  calls  1,976  yards  a  mile.  Considering 
the  size  of  Switzerland,  one  might  expect  a 
mile  to  be  about  as  far  as  one  could  throw 
a  ball,  but  the  hardy  mountaineers  think 
9,153  yards  the  proper  thing,  even  when,  as 
it  generally  is,  it  is  very  much  uphill.  The 
Swiss  is  the  longest  mile  of  all,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vienna  post  mile  of  8,296 
yards. 

The  Flemish  mile  is  6,869  yards,  the 
Prussian  8,237  yards,  and  in  Denmark  they 
walk  8,244  yards  and  call  it  a  stroll  of  a 
mile.  The  Arabs  generally  ride  good  horses 
and  call  2,143  yards  a  mile,  while  the  Turks 
are  satisfied  with  1,826  yards,  and  the 
Italians  shorten  the  distance  of  a  mile  to 
1,766  yards,  just  six  yards  more  than  the 
American  has  in  mind  when  the  agent 
waves  his  hand  and  blandly  remarks, 
"About  a  mile."— Chicago  Record-Herald, 
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What  Can  Publicity  Accomplish? 

Light  is  one  of  the  strongest  preventives 
of  crime.  Increasing  the  illumination  will 
do  more  to  reform  a  street  than  doubling 
the  force  of  policemen.  A  light  hung  in 
front  of  a  safe  is  better  protection  than  a 
watchman,  for  all  the  passersby  are  trans- 
formed into  watchmen.  So  it  is  the  ob- 
scurity with  which  the  transactions  of  our 
great  corporations  are  covered  that  allows 
those  acts  of  which  the  citizen  justly 
complains. 

Aroused  and  informed  public  opinion  is 
a  force  which  is  almost  irresistible.  As  a 
witness  before  the  senate  committee  aptly 
said,  "No  one  except  a  fool  disregards  pub- 
lic opinion."  It  forced  Elizabeth  to  revoke 
the  charters  of  many  monopolies  she  had 
granted,  it  brought  on  the  civil  war,  it 
forced  the  United  States  into  the  war  with 
Spain,  it  forced  the  settlement  of  the  re- 
cent textile  strike  in  New  Enifland. 

There  are  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of 
such  cases  in  history.  Where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  has  had  no  direct  voice 
in  the  government,  wise  rulers  have  al- 
ways made  concessions  to  public  feeling. 
The  influence  of  this  force  is  shown  in  our 
everyday  life.  Many  men  lead  decent  lives 
from  no  higher  motives  than  the  desire  for 
the  approbation  of  their  fellows.  Other 
thousands  abstain  from  open  evil  from  fear 
of  public  censure  alone.  This  has  alwavs 
been  true  of  individuals  and  now  the  cor- 
poration has  fallen  into  line.  It  also  seeks 
to  gain  approbation  and  to  avoid  blame,  and 
is  showing  a  new  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  its  patrons. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  from  the 
daily  papers.  A  few  years  ago  the  Long 
Island  railroad  wished  to  raise  its  rates.  It 
bought  columns  of  the  newspapers  to  ex- 
plain the  financial  reasons  which  made  such 
action  necessary.  The  same  course  was 
taken  by  the  management  of  the  Hudson 
river  tubes,  when  the  fare  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  New  York  was  increased  a  few 
months  ago.  Twenty  years  ao^o  similar 
corporations  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
paying  for  advertising  space  to  placate  the 
public.  Now  nearly  every  great  corpora- 
tion has  a  publicity  agent  to  spread  all  that 
is  favorable,  and  to  offer  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  occurrences  which  might  cause 
unfavorable  comment. — From  "Bit?  Busi- 
ness and  the  Citizen,— II,"  by  Holland 
Thompson  in  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views for  July. 

"The  periods  of  history  that  are  most  in- 
teresting are  those  which  have  been  lighted 
up  by  spiritual  bonfires.  As  we  read  about 
such  epochs  we  seem  to  feel  the  fires  re- 
kindling in  our  bosom.  Through  the  iden- 
tity of  those  historic  flames  with  our  own, 
we  become  aware  of  our  portion  in  the 
past,  and  0/  PUr  miSiion  in  the  present 


The  names  of  the  actors,  to  be  sure,  are 
changed;  the  names  of  the  forces  at  work 
vary  continually.  Yet  the  substance  of  the 
story  is  ever  the  same ;  the  fable  deals  with 
ourselves.  And  therefore  that  fable  stirs 
the  intimate  embers  in  us.  Here,  within  us 
are  those  smothered  and  banked  furnaces 
which  the  stride  of  history  has  left  behind 
it — the  only  part  now  living,  the  only  real 
and  absolute  remnant  of  the  divine  pageant. 

"Our  Revolution  of  1776  was  made  in- 
teresting by  its  state  papers,  and  today  our 
knowledcre  of  that  time  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  minds  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  so 
forth. 

"If  one  could  see  a  mystical  presentation 
of  the  epoch,  one  would  see  Garrison  as  a 
Titan,  turning  a  giant  grindstone  or  elec- 
trical power-wheel,  from  which  radiated 
vibrations  in  larger  and  ever  larger  more 
communicative  circles  and  spheres  of  agi- 
tation, till  there  was  not  a  man,  woman  or 
child  in  America  who  was  not  a-tremble." — 
John  Jay  Chapman,  in  Twentieth  Century 
Magazine, 


Give  and  Take 

"What're  ye  comin*  home  with  the  milk 
pail  empty  for?"  demanded  the  farmer. 
"Didn't  the  old  cow  give  anvthing?" 

"Yes,"  replied  ihs  boy,  "nine  Quarts  and 
one  kick." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Good  Novels  Thrown  In 

A  reader  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
with  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind  has  cal- 
culated that  the  serial  novels  published  in 
that  paper  in  a  year  represent  a  saving  of 
from  $15  to  $18  to  its  readers.  He  figures 
that  for  the  fiction  lover  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  subscribe  for  the  Record-Herald 
than  to  go  without  it. 

"No  other  large  city  daily,"  he  con- 
tinues, "prints  so  much  of  the  best  new 
fiction,  in  addition  to  all  the  news  of  the 
day.  Not  counting  the  innumerable  short 
stories  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Rec- 
ord-Herald, that  magazine  prints  yearly  at 
least  four  serial  novels  by  some  of  the  best 
popular  authors — Rider  Hagcrard,  Conan 
Doyle,  Louis  Tracy,  George  Gibbs,  Jeffery 
Farnol  and  others  in  thnt  class.  Then  in 
the  body  of  the  paper  there  is  nearly  al- 
ways another  good  serial,  running  daily 
and  Sunday,  which  means  a  complete  new 
novel  every  mon^h  or  two,  or,  say,  eight 
whole  books  of  high-class  fiction  in  a  year. 
At  the  usual  price  of  $1.50  these  twelve 
novels  in  book  form  would  cost  $18.  I  get 
all  this  thrown  in  extra  with  a  mighty  good 
newspaper,     I  call  it  a  bargain." 

That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  sensible  way.  The  real  cause 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Record-Herald, 
however,  is  that  it  is  the  best  all-around 
home  newspaper  in  the  country. 
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Meetings  Suspended 

Division  2,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  suspended 
meetings  during  July  and  August. 

Division  3,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  meet  only 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  the  month  during 
July,  August  and  September. 

Division  10,  Sayre,  Pa.,  will  meet  only 
on  the  third  Sunday  during  July,  August 
and  September. 

Division  30,  Rainy  River,  Ont.,  wiM  meet 
only  on  the  first  Sunday  during  July  and 
August. 

Division  36,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  will  meet  only 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  during 
July  and  August. 

Division  43,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
suspended  meetings  until  September  1. 

Division  54.  New  York  City,  has  an- 
nulled meetings  on  the  first  Sundays  of 
the  month  during  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Division  66,  Portland,  Me.,  has  sus- 
pended regular  meetings  during  July  and 
August. 

Division  118,  Kankakee,  111.,  has  sus- 
pended the  first  meeting  of  the  month  dur- 
ing July,  August  and  September. 

Division  131,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  meet 
only  on  the  following  dates  during  July, 
August  and  September:  July  7  and  21. 
August  4  and  18,  September  1,  15  and  29. 

Division  140,  Hinton,  W.  Va..  will  hold 
only  one  meeting  per  month  during  July, 
August  and  September. 

Division  157,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  sus- 
pended meetings  during  July  and  August. 

Division  167,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  until  September  22. 

Division  176,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  during  July  and  August. 

Division  198,  Springfield,  Mass.,  will 
meet  only  on  the  third  Sunday  of  the 
month  during  July,  August  and  September. 

Division  206,  Springfield,  111.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  during  July  and  August. 

Division  218,  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  meet 
only  on  the  second  Sunday  of  the  month 
during  July  and  August. 

Division  237,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  dis- 
continued the  first  meeting  of  the  month 
during  July,  August  and  September. 

Division  254,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  sus- 
pended meetings  during  July  and  August. 

Division  294,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  meet 
only  on  the  third  Sunday  of  the  month 
during  July,  August  and  September. 

Division  413,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  sus- 
pended Sunday  meetings  during  July  and 
August. 

Division  500,  New  London,  Conn.,  will 
omit  n-^etings  on  the  fourth  Sundays  dur- 
ing Ju'y  and  August 


Division  504,  Monroe,  N.  C,  has  sus- 
pended meetings  during  July  and  August. 

Division  514,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  will 
hold  no  meetings  during  July  and  August. 

Division  525,  Eldorado,  Ark.,  has  sus- 
pended regular  Wednesday  evening  meet- 
ings during  July  and  August. 

Division  561,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has 
suspended  the  second  meeting  of  the  month 
during  July  and  August. 

Division  589.  Billings,  Mont.,  will  only 
hold  meetings  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
the  month  during  July  and  August. 


Comniission  Govemment  at  Home 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  famous 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  about 
which  we  are  hearing  so  much  these  days. 
Mr.  Man  goes  home  and  announces  that  he 
is  going  down  town  after  supper  to  meet 
a  man.  That's  the  initiative.  The  lady  of 
the  house  says,  "Are  you?"  in  that  ascend- 
ing voice,  which  seems  to  walk  over  the 
tops  of  his  nerves.  That's  the  referendum. 
Then  Mr.  Man  sits  down  and  reads  his 
paper.  That's  the  recall.— Rockford  (111.) 
Star. 


Cool  Covering 

Railroad  people  who  are  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  summer  nearly  all  incline  to  dress 
themselves  in  light-colored  garments,  under 
the  belief  that  white  is  necessarily  cooler 
than  dark  colors,  a  mistake  that  has  re- 
cently been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  by 
the  New  York  Times,  which  says: 

"Among  animals  white  coverings  of  fur 
or  feathers  are  the  almost  invariable  wear 
not  in  the  tropics,  but  in  the  arctic  regions. 
They  are  rare  in  the  temperate  zones,  and 
practically  unknown  in  lands  where  the  sun 
is  fierce.  This  cannot  be  accidental,  and 
there  must  be  in  it  a  lesson  worth  heeding. 
Probably  our  association  of  coolness  with 
whiteness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  white 
cloth  is  usually  thin  cloth,  and  the  thin- 
ness counts  for  more  than  the  color.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  c!oth  cannot 
be  both  thin  and  dark,  and  of  such  cloth 
the  coolest  garments  could  unquestionably 
be  made,  though  it  would  be  many  a  year 
before  they  would  look  coolest,  or  enable 
suggestion  to  work  its  mighty  spell  and 
give  the  illusion  of  comparative  comfort 

"The  army  has  discovered  by  actual  ther- 
mometer tests  that  blue  or  yellow  tents 
show  a  difference  of  interior  temperature 
amounting  sometimes  to  full  ten  degrees 
when  standing  beside  white  ones  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  southern  sun.  Down  in  Pan- 
ama all  the  'administration*  houses,  bar- 
racks and  shops  are  painted  almost  black, 
and  the  occupants  have  already  lost  the 
feeling  that  this  color  is  lugubrious  because 
they  have  learned  that    bU^l?    houses  ar^ 
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cool,  or  at  least  cooler,  than  those  of  any 
other  color,  and  that  white  houses  are  the 
hottest  of  all. 

"It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  white  re- 
flects or  transmits  the  short  length,  or  ac- 
tinic, light  rays,  while  the  darker  tints  do  it 
either  not  at  all  or  to  a  less  extent.  Those 
are  the  rays,  we  know,  that  cause  the 
dermatitis  known  as  'sunburn,'  and  there 
are  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that 
from  them,  rather  than  from  the  heat  rays, 
come  most  of  our  summer  sufferings.  As 
regards  the  lesson'  of  the  animals  there  is 
some  force  in  the  suggestion  that  their 
co'ors  are  largely  to  conceal  the  wearers 
from  other  animals,  their  prey  or  their 
enemies,  but  polar  bears  wouldn't  wear 
white  if  it  didn't  keep  them  warm,  or  lions 
and  tigers  yellow  if  it  didn't  facilitate  the 
radiation  of  their  own  heat." 


A  Bigoted  Hyena 

An  old  lady  was  going  over  the  zoo,  and 
after  some  time  she  went  up  to  a  keeper 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her 
umbrella.  "Well,  mum,"  said  the  keeper. 
"I  want  to  ask  you,"  explained  the  old 
lady,  "which  of  the  animals  in  the  zoo  you 
consider  the  most  remarkable?*'  The 
keeper  scratched  his  head  for  a  while. 
Then— "Well,  mum,"  he  replied,  "arter 
careful  consideration,  as  you  might  say, 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  as  the  biscuit 
goes  to  the  laughing  hyena!"  "Indeed!" 
said  the  old  lady  in  surprise;  "and  why  do 
you  consider  it  the  most  remarkable?"  The 
keeper,  "Well,  mum,"  answered  the 
zoological  expert,  "he  only  has  a  sleep  once 
a  week.  He  only  has  a  meal  once  a  month. 
And  he  only  has  a  drink  once  a  year.  So 
what  he's  got  to  laugh  about  is  a  bloomin* 
mystery  to  me !"— San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Breaking  the  News  Gently 

Simpkins  always  was  soft-hearted,  and 
when  it  devolved  upon  him  to  break  gently 
the  news  of  ones'  drowning  to  the  be- 
reaved Mrs.  Jones,  it  cost  him  much  paper, 
ink,  and  perspiration  before  he  sent  the 
following : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Jones:  Your  husband  can- 
not come  home  today,  because  his  bathing 
suit  was  washed  away  in  the  surf. 

"P.  S.    Poor  Jones  was  inside  the  suit." 


Booming  Union  Goods 

To  secure  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
a  direct  way,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
union  label  topic,  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  union  has  carried  upon  the  road 
a  traveling  entertainment  for  the  past  five 
years. 

A  singer,  musician  and  moving  pictures 
formed  the  amusement  part,  and  a  lecturer 
took  care  of  the  educational  feature. 


Every  state  in  the  country  has  been  vis- 
ited by  the  troupe  and  every  union  label 
has  had  its  full  share  of  attention  before 
the  audiences. 

Some  of  the  largest  auditoriums  and 
theaters  have  been  packed  to  the  doors. 
Many  times  bands  have  been  furnished  by 
the  Musicians'  unions  and  the  free  admis- 
sion feature  insured  usually  a  full  house. 
Towns  and  cities,  large  and  small,  from 
Vancouver  to  San  Diego  and  from  Miami, 
Fla.,  to  points  on  the  northern  Atlantic 
seaboard,  every  state  in  the  country,  too, 
had  a  call  from  this  union  label  publicity 
outfit  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
earnest  men  and  women,  eaj^er  to  learn  of 
a  way  to  better  their  lot  in  life,  sat  in  the 
audiences  and  absorbed,  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time,  the  lesson  of  the  wonderful 
power  for  good  contained  in  the  union 
label. 

This  kind  of  work  is  so  much  needed 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  other  organizations 
have  not  taken  it  up. 

Certain  it  is  that  labor  organizations  de- 
pend for  strength  upon  the  support  of  the 
people;  the  people  as  a  whole  naturally  in- 
cline toward  anything  which  is  calculated 
to  better  their  lot  in  life;  consequently, ad- 
vertising seed  of  this  kind  is  thrown  upon 
fertile  soil. 

It  is  a  practical  common-sense  departure 
and  should  be  approved  by  everybody. 

The  ears  of  the  people  should  be  held 
the  year  round  by  all  who  work  and  hope 
for  the  future  of  unionism. 


To  Bring  Them  Up  Well 

Nurse  Girl— "Oh,  ma'am,  what  shall  I 
do?  The  twins  have  fallen  down  the 
well !" 

Fond  Parent— "Dear  me!  How  annoy- 
inn:!  Just  go  into  the  library  and  get  the 
last  number  of  The  Modern  Mother's 
Magazine  \  it  contains  an  article  on  *How 
to  Bring  Up  Children.'  "—Town  Topics. 

Tourist— "Where's  the  bulldog  I  sold 
you  the  other  day,  Mick?" 

Mick— "Oh,  the  poor  baste  swallowed  a 
tape  measure  and  died,  sorr!" 

Tourist  (waggishly)  —  "He  died  by 
inches,   eh?" 

Mick— "No,  sorr!  He  went  round  the 
back  of  the  house  and  died  by  the  yard."— 
London  Opinion. 

All  R.  R.  men  when  in  Colo.  Springs 
stop  at  the 

KENNEBEC  HOTEL 

Special  rates  to  R.  R.  and  Travelling  men. 

S.  S-  STEWART,  Prop. 

Member  O.  R.  C.  Div.  244 
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Mortuary  Record 

AvERY—Hrother  P.  H.  Avery.  Division  359,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 
Anderson — Brother  E.   M.  Anderson,   Division  586,  Sterling,  Colo. 
Allison — Brother  O.   E.   Allison.   Division  4 S'.  .Richmond,   Ind. 

Briccs— Brother  M.  O.  Briggs.  Division  2.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bates — Brother  R.   M.   Bates,   Division   149,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Cannon— Brother  D.   P.   Cannon,   Division   316,    Shawnee,   Okla. 
Carson — Brother  E.  P.  Carson,  Division  159,  Mexico  City,  Mcx. 
Campbell— Brother  W.  N.  Campbell.  Division  108.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Gather— Brother  J.   M.  Cather,  Division  497.  Keyser.  W.   Va. 
Cunningham — Brother  O.  H.  Cunningham.  Division  46,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Crist — Brother  N.  H.  Crist,  Division  120,  Huntington,  Ind. 
CooKSBY — Brother  W.  T.  Cooksey,  Division  337,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Darnell — Brother  J.  H.  Darpell,  Division  98,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Edwards — Brother  D.   Edwards,   Division  204,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

GooDFBLLOW — Brother  W.   B.  Goodfellow,  Division   S9S,   Saskatoon,  Sask. 
GoRBY — Brother   E.   Gorey.   Division  475,   Crane,   Mo. 

Hawth — Brother  W.  L.  Hawth,  Division   132,  Salida,  Colo. 
Harrison — Brother  W.  H.  Harrison.  Division  46,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hallett — Brother   F.    Hallett.  Division   262,   Cleburne,   Tex. 
Hinckley — Brother  M.  T.  Hinckley,  Division   1,  Chicago,  III. 
Hannagan — Brother  W.  J.  Hannagan,  Division   103,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hayes— Brother  E.   D.   Hayes,   Division   384.   Tottenville,   N.   Y. 
Haviland — Brother   G.   Haviland,   Division    124,   Ogden,  Utah. 
Hoy — Brother  T.  Hoy,  Division   i47i   Easton,  Pa. 

Knapp — Brother  I.  T.  Knapp,  Division  50,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Kennedy — Brother  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Division   178,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Lyman — Brother  W.   H.   Lyman,  Division   157,  Boston,  Mass. 

MoRiARTY — Brother  M.  J.   Moriarty,  Division  282,   Needles,   Cal. 
Murphy — Brother  W.  J.  Murphy,  Division  135,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Morgan — Brother  C.  C.  Morgan,  Division  53,  Denison,  Tex. 
Morrison — Brother  P.   Morrison,  Division  122,  Boston,  Mass. 
Minor — Brother  L.  G.  Minor,  Division  35),  Hannibal,  Mo. 
McMuLLiN — Brother  G.  L.  McMullin,  Division  467,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Pulliam — Brother  E.   Pulliam,  Division  89,   Louisville,   Ky. 

Rich — Brother  C.  E.  Rich,  Division  25,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Suddith — Brother  H.  P.  Suddith,  Division  457,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Suters — Brother  E.  B.  Suters,  Division  170,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Schuck — Brother  T.   L.   Schuck,   Division   115,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Stevens — Brother  J.  L.  Stevens,  Division   197,   Staples,  Minn. 

Thomas — Brother   M.   F.   Thomas,  Division   5,   Baltimore,   Md. 
TwYMAN — Brother  J.  W.  Twyman,  Division  491,  Weston,  W.   Va. 

Warren — Brother  H.  Warren,  Division  57,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
WuALEN — Brother  T.  F.  Whalen,  Division  1,  Chicago,  111. 
Wright — Brother  W.  A.   Wright,  Division  379,  Corbin,  Ky. 
Williams — Brother  S.  N.  Williams,  Division  323,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Wellman — Brother  G.  H.  Wellman,  Division  122,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wright— Brother  G.  B.   Wright,  Division  9,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Bell— Son  of  Brother  W.  R.  Bell,  C.ls^n  17,  Ft.   Worth,  Tex. 

Brown — Mother  of  Brothers  D.  L.  and  C.  M.  Brown,  Division  114,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Blevins — Father  of  Brother  J.  M.  Blevins,  Division  139,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Calhoun — Father  of  Brotherd  W.  B.  Calhoun,  Division  180,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dales — Mother  of  Brother  T.  O.  Dales,  Division  219,  St  John,  N.  B. 

Evans — Son  of  Brother  E.   W.   Evans,  Division   53,  Denison,  Tex, 

Frame — ^Wifc  of  Brother  J.  F.  Frame,  Division  360,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Frank — Mother  of  Brother  J.   P.   Frank,  Division  77,  alcstine,  Tex. 

Langlois — Father  of  Brother  J.  E.  Langlois,  Division  93,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

MiTTE— Wife  of  Brother  W.  H.  Mitte,  Division  48,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Merkt — Father  of  Brother  C.  H.  Merkt,  Division  465,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
McKoNB — Father  of  Brother  O.  McKone,  Division  127,  Danville,  111. 

Rouse — Son  of  Brother  S.  M.  Rouse,  Division  107,  Cincinnati,  O. 

SiSK — Wife  of  Brother  J.   B.  Sisk,  Division  ^5,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Smith — Mother  of  Brother  C.  A.  Smith,  Division  iii,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Shorb — Father  of  Brother  O.  M.   Shorb,  Division  iii,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Simmons — Daughter  of  Brother  J.  H.  Simmons,  Division  465,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
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Two  Aids  to  Good 

Appearance  ^^^ 


COLCaTE'S 


RIBBON  rv^ 

DENTOL  CREBM    & 


SHBUINC 
STICK 


WITHOUTgoodsound 
teeth  you  cannot 
have  good  digestion  and 
good  health.  Take  care 
of  your  teeth — keep  Ihem 
sound  and  you  will  profit 
in  better  health  and  bet- 
ter looks. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is 
different  from  many  den- 
tifrices— it  cleans  safely 
without  scratching  — 
antiseptically ,  checking 
decay-germs  —  and  deli- 
ciously,  with  a  pleasant 
flavor  instead  of  the  usual 
'^druggy"  one. 


MAKES  a  rich  creamy 
lather  that  softens 
the  beard  as  you  work  it 
up — no  mussy  **  rubbing 
in"  with  the  fingers  is 
necessary. 

Being  noticeably  free 
from  uncombined  alkali 
— the  cause  of  smart  and 
burn  —  Colgate's  Stick 
leaves  the  face  with  a  cool 
refreshed  feeling  that 
makes  its  use  a  pleasure. 
Clean  and  sanitary  in  its 
handsome  nickeled  box — 
which  is  also  a  great 
convenience. 


Try  these  Colgate  Comforts  for  yourself — you  can  find  them 
at  your  dealer^ s.  Or  send  to  us  for  trial  size — ^  cents 
for  the  Shaving  Sticky  2  cents  for  Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  38      199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Makmn  of  Ca»hmmTm  Boaquei  ToUei  Soap  ^^luxuriooM,  loMting,  rmfinmd 
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PLAYER  PIANO 

Tht  musical  to««  and  the  niat;niliccn[  construction  o( 
Vo!x  Player  Piano,  with  lis  latest  control  met  hods,  cnaHl 
you  to  play  roar  favorite  telcciions  with  true  mutkal 
exprejuton,  W«  deliver,  when  reque^le^r,  direct  from  oar 
(aclory.   free  at  charge,   and   guarantee   perfect   <}jti&factMA 

Liberal  allowartcc  for  old  piaoos. 

Time  {Mymento  accepted. 
FREE — If   you   are    interested    in    pianos   or   player    pianoK, 
let    us    send    voQ    our    bejiitifully    illustrated    catalog,    thai 
Rives   full   information, 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

161  Boytston  St.  Boston,  Masfi. 


Do  t;ott  realize 


that  Uncle  Sam»  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  "Banking"  by  MaiP' 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

Henry  B.Clarke,  V.P.  <^  Mgr. 
the  Savings  Depi. 
Clark  &  Monroe  Sis.  -  Chicago 


ILLINOIS-SPRINGFIELD 
WATCHES 

Write  for  a  Lincoln  Medal 
and  a  descriptive  folder  of 
these  watches. 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER    UNIONIST 

That  the  best  made  shoes  — the 
shoes  made  under  the  best  man- 
ufacturing conditions— the  shoes 
that  best  stand  wear— bear  the 
Union  Stamp,  as  shown  herewith 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Union  Stamp 

Shoes,  and  if  he   cannot   supply 

you  write 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 

246  Summer  Street         •         Boston.  Mast. 
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THE    SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


That  smile!  There's  one  just  like  it 
in  every  pipeful  of  Velvet.  Velvet's  the 
thing— just  exactly  the  thing  to  give  a 
new  meaning  to  pipe  cheer. 

Velvet's  a  mild  tobacco  with  all  the 
flavor  and  fragrance  matured  and  mel- 
lowed by  a  natural  process — all  the  sting 
aged  out. 

But  Velvet  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
waiting  for  you  right  now  at  your  deal- 
er's. Why  not  give  it  a  chance— and 
smile? 


SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

iSiock  owtt^d  by  Li^^eii  of  Myers  Tobacco  Co.) 


10  cents  (or  iuU 
2-ouncetin,  5  cents 
fori  •ounce  bags— con- 
venieni  for  ctgareffes; 
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A  Spray  of  Lavender 

BY    ADELBERT    CLABK. 

Only  a  spray  of  lavender 

All  dripping  with  crystal  rain. 
And  living  a  life  of  beauty 

Triumphant  o'er  every  pain. 
Yes,  rich  are  the  spikes  that  cluster, 

Akin  to  the  heaven's  blue, 
And  sweet  is  the  perfume  rising 

Thrilling  me  through  and  through. 

Only  a  spray  of  lavender 

With  its  balm  of  healing,  Love, 
And  pure  as  the  zephyrs  blowing 

From  the  sun-crowned  skies  above. 
On  my  desk  in  a  slender  tumbler 

Where  I  work  from  mom  until  night, 
I  brought  it  to  feed  my  spirit 

And  flood  my  soul  with  its  light. 

Only  a  spray  of  lavender 

I  weave  in  a  sweet  glad  song. 
To  help  life's  weary  soldier 

To  stand  in  the  battle  strong. 
For  flowers,  and  work,  and  laughter 

Can  heal  all  sorrowful  things. 
And  bear  the  burden  of  trouble 

Away  on  their  rainbow  wings. 
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"A  Chamber  of  Imagery'' 

SUNDAY  MORNING  SERMON  BY  JOSEPH   PORT   NEWTON. 


"God  hath  set  the  world  in  man's  heart:" 
Eccl.  3:11. 

If  on  a  clear  night  you  stand  beside 
a  quiet  pool  you  will  see  a  sky  full  of 
stars  set  in  the  bosom  of  the  water. 
Dip  up  a  cup  of  the  water  and  look  into 
it,  as  into  a  mirror,  and  you  will  see 
the  same  starry  world  set  in  the  cup. 
Or  take  a  drop  of  water  on  the  point 
of  your  knife,  and  you  will  see  in  that 
tiny  orb  a  miniature  sky  with  moon 
and  stars  aglow.  Even  so  God  has  set 
the  world,  with  its  beauty,  fonn  and 
color,  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  made  it 
"a  chamber  of  imagery.^' 

Not  only  the  world  of  form  and 
color,  but  the  unseen  world,  with  its 
starry  truths,  is  set  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Other  creatures  seem  not  to  go  beyond 
matter  of  fact.  We  alone  are  the 
dreamers,  the  hopers,  the  seers  of 
visions,  the  followers  of  ideals.  We 
alone  are  pilgrims  of  that  viewless 
realm  where  thought  and  faith  have 
their  home,  and  whence  come  all  happy 
miracles,  all  inward  renewals,  all 
glimpses  of  things  to  be.  The  power 
by  which  we  are  thus  made  citizens  of 
two  worlds,  using  the  scenery  of  one  to 
make  real  the  truths  of  the  other,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  gifts  to  man,  though 
too  often  regarded  as  a  mere  butterfly 
faculty. 

"Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown, 
And  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 


So  wrote  Shakespeare;  but  just  be- 
cause the  realm  with  which  imagina- 
tion has  to  do  is  intangible  this  artist- 
faculty  is  regarded  wtih  suspicion,  as 
though  it  could  do  nothing  but  cast  a 
merciful  glamor  over  hard  truth. 
Many  men  seem  to  fear  it  as  an  enemy 
of  truth.  They  have  observed  its  action 
in  weak  vessels,  and  are  unduly  im- 
pressed by  its  disasters.  But  they 
might  with  equal  reason  point  to  ex- 
ploded boilers  as  an  argument  against 
the  use  of  steam.  When  they  wish  to 
dismiss  a  thing  as  unreliable  they  say, 
"It  is  all  imagination.^^  This  is  to  err, 
by  confusing  imagination  with  fancy; 
for,  while  fancy  is  one  form  of  the 
same  power,  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  sovereign  power  without 
which  our  thought  would  be  without 
form  and  void.  Fancy  may  be  ca- 
pricious, whimsical,  and  untrustworthy, 
but  imagination  has  the  power  of 
vision,  of  creation;  it  sees  the  univer- 
sal in  the  particular;  it  gives  truth  an 
image,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Without  it  the  truths  which  make  us 
men  would  indeed  be  airy  nothings, 
disembodied  dreams. 

How  bare  and  forlorn  our  life  would 
be  without  this  architect  within  us, 
how  like  a  desert  with  never  a  mirage 
to  bewitch  or  allure.  Gradgrind  and 
Peter  Bell  are  surely  the  most  un- 
gracious figures  in  human  story.  Dick- 
ens has  etched  Gradgrind  in  "Hard 
Times" — for  to  such  a  man  life  must 
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be  a  hard  time — and  we  know  the  fate 
of  that  unfortunate  little  Gradgrind 
who  was  so  often  bidden  never  to  won- 
der. But  Peter  Bell  stands  as  the  ideal 
of  the  prosaic,  literal  man.  Of  him  we 
read: 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 

A  vellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 

Wliy  was  not  Peter  Bell  right? 
What  more  did  the  poet  see  in  the 
flower?  If  we  were  poets  we  should 
be  better  able  to  say.  For  one  thing, 
the  poet  must  have  seen  that  the  flower 
did  not  stand  by  itself,  but  that  it  was 
an  expression  of  the  heart  of  nature, 
and  that  the  universal  life  bloomed  in 
it.  He  might  also  have  seen  in  it  a 
symbol  of  we  know  not  what  gracious 
and  graceful  things.  The  flower  may 
have  seemed  to  him  something  akin  to 
himself,  only  much  more  pure  and  sim- 
ple. All  this  was  as  real  as  that  which 
was  seen  by  Peter  Bell,  and  far  more 
beautiful.  To  Peter  Bell  a  flower  bed 
would  have  meant  so  many  blooms  and 
nothing  more;  while  to  Tennyson  a 
^ngle  flower  in  a  crannied  wall  brought 
near  the  awful  mystery  of  God  and 
man,  suggesting  the  mysterious  and 
haunting  beaufy  which  hallows  the 
earth  and  transforms  it  from  a  lumber- 
yard into  a  temple. 

Lowell  saw  as  much  poetry  in  iron 
horses  that  eat  fire  as  in  those  of 
Diomed  that  fed  on  men.  If  you  cut 
an  apple  across,  you  may  trace  the  lines 
of  the  blossom  that  the  bees  hummed 
about  in  May ;  and  so  the  soul  of  poetry 
survives  in  things  prosaic.  Here  we 
learn  the  reason  why  so  much  of  the 
work  of  the  world  is  dreary,  heavy- 
hearted  drudgery,  joyless  and  un- 
inspiring. It  is  unillumined  work.  It 
has  no  wings,  no  renewing  surprise,  no 
dream.  Such  work  may  be  honest  and 
sincere,  but  it  cannot  be  liberalizing 
or  joyful  or  enthusiastic;  it  never  gets 
beyond  itself.  One  who  sees  only  the 
details,  and  has  no  vision  of  the  de- 
sign as  a  whole,  works  blindly,  how- 
ever faithfully,  and  his  task  is  robbed 
of  joy.  The  power  of  seeing  the  whole 
while  dealing  with  the  parts,  of  keep- 


ing the  engine  in  mind  while  fitting 
a  cog,  of  beholding  the  temple  while 
laying  a  brick,  lies  in  the  imagination. 
Having  no  picture  of  the  whole,  it  is 
easy  to  be  careless  of  the  brick  or  the 
cog.  Skill  is  labor  spiritualized  and 
redeemed  from  drudgery  by  insight, 
intelligence,  and  poetry.  Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  worker  toils  doggedly 
amid  the  din  and  hum  and  litter  of  his 
labor. 

It  is  so  in  all  fields  of  human  effort. 
No  student  can  get  at  the  soul  and 
secret  of  a  book  unless  he  has  the 
power  to  relieve,  as  it  were,  the  life  of 
the  man  who  wrote  it.  Every  noble 
book  is  the  history  of  a  soul,  and  if 
we  cannot  feel  the  heart-beat  within 
its  lids  we  have  missed  its  meaning. 
How  many  beauties  elude  the  reader 
who  does  not  see  between  the  lines  the 
joy  or  woe  of  a  fellow  soul.  So  again, 
imagination  is  almost  the  chief 
requisite  of  a  true  teacher.  He  who 
aspires  to  lead  young  minds  must  go 
back  into  the  age  and  the  mind  of  his 
pupils,  sit  where  they  sit,  and  look 
out  at  the  world  through  their  eyes. 
No  task  is  more  sacred  or  more  deli- 
cate ;  but  such  a  teacher,  as  some  of  us 
can  testify,  gives  to  4«d4uous  studies 
the  thrill  and  joy  of  adventure.  In 
like  manner,  sympathy  requires  im- 
agination to  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  another,  if  we  are  to  realize  his  posi- 
tion, with  its  subtle  temptations  and 
its  lonely  burdens.  Every  man  has 
his  own  point  of  view,  and  if  we  are  to 
know  him,  much  less  help  him,  we 
must  know  that  point  of  view,  however 
jaundiced  and  blood-shot  it  may  he. 
This  does  not  mean  that  to  know  all  is 
to  forgive  all — that  were  to  blur  all 
moral  distinctions,  and  make  saints 
and  scoundrels  equally  pitiable  and 
equally  deluded.  But  for  succcFsful 
service  hardly  any  gift  is  more  neces- 
sary than  imaginative  sympathy. 

No  wonder  George  Fox  prayed  to  be 
baptized  into  a  sense  of  all  conditions, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  know  the 
needs  and  feel  the  sorrows  of  all.  This 
escape  out  of  ourselves  into  the  lives  of 
others  makes  for  our    own    health  of 
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soul,  while  it  makes  possible  the  help- 
ing of  others.  There  is  no  swifter  sol- 
vent of  doubts,  no  surer  road  to  reality 
than  to  leave  behind  our  sickly 
musings,  our  vanities,  our  theories, 
our  hoarded  culture,  and  humbly  go 
into  the  higliways  and  hedges  of 
other  lives,  and  there  rejoice  with 
those  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep.  By  searching  for 
others  we  find  ourselves,  and  learn  not 
only  what  to  do  but  what  is  true. 

Great  preachers,  from  Chrysostom 
to  Phillips  Brooks,  gather  up  our 
hopes  and  aspirations,  our  dreams,  our 
ideals  with  their  sweet  torment  and 
discontent,  and  give  them  noble  and 
enduring  form.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
imagination.  By  it  they  strip  off  the 
hull  of  dogma  and  find  the  kernel  of 
truth.  With  it  they  explain  riddles. 
It  helps  them  to  glorify  the  common- 
place, like  sunlight  falling  upon  the 
rubbish  of  a  backyard.  It  makes  them 
prophets  of  God,  whose  world  is  a 
chamber  of  imagery.  Under  its  touch 
moral  principles  which  were  dead  and 
uninviting  become  living,  quickening 
realities  and  sway  men  like  a  passion. 
The  gospel,  said  Bushnell,  is  a  gift  of 
God  to  the  imagination,  by  which  he' 
meant  that  it  gives  a  local  habitation 
and  a  concrete  shape  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  vague,  intangible  loveli- 
ness. Without  imagination  the  seer 
would  be  blind  and  the  poet  wingless 
and  alien  to  the  sky. 

So  also  the  man  of  science.  His 
great  generalizations  are  feats  of  the 
imagination.  When  Tyndall  sat  down 
to  write  his  essay  on  "The  Scientific 
Use  of  the  Imagination,"  he  took  his 
text  from  Emei^son — that  airy  pilgrim 
of  what  po  many  regard  as  a  visionary 
realm,  whom  Carlyle  rebuked  because 
he  never  touched  the  earth.  Yet  in 
the  very  lines  quoted  by  Tyndall  the 
poet  foresaw  the  fact  of  Evolution  as 
the  divine  way  of  doing  things,  which 
science  was  later  to  confirm.  The 
thesis  of  the  essay  is  the  value  and 
right  use  of  the  imagination — that 
skyey  faculty,  which,  when  left  to  run 
riot,    leads    man    astray;    but    which, 


when  trained,  becomes  the  instrument 
of  discovery  in  science,  not  less  than 
the  source  of  poetic  genius.  He  shows 
how  Kepler,  Davy  Dalton,  and  Fara- 
day were  men  of  fertile  and  vivid 
imagination,  and  therefore  victorious 
seekers  after  truth. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  essayist  shows 
that  without  imagination  the  concep- 
tion of  force,  of  law,  of  order,  would 
vanish,  leaving  only  a  series  of  tabu- 
lated facts.  Gradgrind  might  gather 
a  list  of  facts,  but  they  would  be  little 
more  than  a  basket  of  chips.  Not  until 
the  constructive  imagination  touches 
facts,  as  with  a  wand,  do  they  rise  up 
and  disclose  their  meaning.  The  pas- 
sage from  a  falling  apple  to  a  falling 
moon  was  an  act  of  the  imagination, 
following  the  paths  of  a  fact.  Into 
the  mind  of  the  thinker  flashed  the 
image  of  a  world  ruled  by  law  and  the 
whimsical  ghosts  and  demons  gave 
way  before  a  lucid  and  wise  order. 
God  thus  set  a  new  world  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Such  is  the  magic  of  this 
winged,  image-making  power,  which 
sees  not  only  the  fact  but  the  wander- 
ing shadow  of  the  fact.  Without  it  the 
soul  would  be  a  prisoner  in  a  window- 
less  dungeon,  un visited  by  those  splen- 
did outlooks  which  make  it  a  citizen 
of  the  universe. 

Tyndall  warned  men  of  science  not 
to  "fight  shy  of  the  imagination,^'  since 
without  it  there  would  be  no  science 
at  all.  Nor  need  we  distrust  this  vision 
and  faculty  in  the  realm  of  spiritual 
truth,  for  the  insight  of  Augustine  is 
surely  as  valid  as  that  of  Darwin.  No 
doubt  theology  is  imperfect,  as  every 
human  translation  of  divine  poetry 
must  be ;  but  it  does  not  deal  with  un- 
realities. Its  history  shows  a  series  of 
versions  of  the  original,  each  more 
beautiful  than  the  former,  as  the 
imagination  becomes  more  refined. 
Dante  portrayed  the  future  of  the  soul 
in  vivid  colors,  but  much  of  his 
imagery  is  too  terrible  for  the  tender 
heart  of  our  age.  For  us  Sidney 
Lanier,  in  ^T*ove  in  Search  of  Hell," 
sings  of  a  faith  that  sees  through  evil 
and    beyond    it.      One    after    another 
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many  old  shapes  of  dogma  are  vanish- 
ing, but  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  re- 
mains, like  the  colors  of  dawn.  We  no 
longer  talk  much  about  miracles;  they 
are  so  common.  Our  religious  thought 
is  reshaping  itself  in  forms  of  un- 
speakable loveliness,  adorned  by  a  re- 
fined Christian  imagination. 

So  also  our  social  life  and  humane 
endeavor.  The  church,  the  school, 
literature,  art,  politics — all  are  now 
under  the  searchlight  of  a  sensitive, 
humane,  prophetic  imagination.  Old 
evils,  long  entrenched,  rise  up  before 
us  as  too  horrible  to  endure,  as 
slavery  became  intolerable  when  men 
began  to  feel  the  lash  upon  their  own 
backs.  For  the  first  time  all  are  be- 
lievers in  the  possibility  of  the  ideal. 
The  perfect  man;  the  perfect  woman; 
the  perfect  life  are  seen  to  be  as  pos- 
sible as  that  of  the  miserable  sensual- 
ist and  the  cracked  Don  Quixote. 
Imagination  has  grown  astonishingly 
busy,  feeding  this  conviction  of  ours 
and  trjring  to  picture  to  us  a  society 
wherein  justice  is  gentle,  mercy  is  sa- 
gacious, and  pity  is  far-seeing  and 
wise.  We  are  turning  back  to  review 
Christianity  and  ask  if,  after  all,  the 
Golden  Rule  is  not  workable,  and  the 
life  of  Jesus  an  everyday  possibility,  if 
not  a  necessity.  It  is  imagination  that 
holds 

"A  world  above  man's  head  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  his  horizon  be !" 

What  a  boon  the  imagination  is  to 
those  beset  by  hard  lot  and  bowed  low 
with  unrelenting  care.  Charlotte 
Bronte  lived  a  drab  life,  in  a  narrow 
sphere,  oppressed  by  poverty  and  un- 
kindness.  Such  possible  lovers  as  of- 
fered were  impossible,  though  her 
heart  was  hot  with  a  dream  of  ideal 
love.  Shy,  demure,  reserved — all  this 
she  was  to  her  neighbors,  and  nothing 


beyond.  But  when  we  read  her  books 
we  discover  the  dream-life  into  which 
she  escaped,  and  found  joy.  There 
love  comes  in  glory  and  women  are 
free  to  take  their  own  course  and  to 
find,  it  may  be,  the  house  of  peace. 
Jane  Austen  felt  the  deep  stab  of 
death,  and  was  left  with  no  privilege 
but  "to  love  longest  when  hope  is 
gone.*'  Out  of  her  tragedy  she  escaped 
into  a  world  of  quiet,  unshadowed, 
restful  calm,  where  the  pathos  of 
human  vanishing  is  not  felt.  God  be 
thanked  for  this  chariot  of  imagery 
wherein  the  soul  finds  refuge  from  be- 
sieging foes. 

Christianity  is  a  chamber  of  imag- 
ery. There  truth  weds  beauty,  and  tlie 
reality  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  finds  ultimate  and  ineffable 
shape.  What  has  hitherto  been  vague 
and  formless — a  haunting  dream,  a 
flitting  vision,  an  echoing  voice — be- 
comes a  majestic  and  gentle  Figure, 
taking  steps  by  our  side;  an  ancient, 
high,  eternal  dream  come  true;  a 
revelation,  through  the  imagination,  of 
the  beauty,  pity,  and  grace  of  the  Lord 
our  God.  The  life  of  Jesus  gives  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the 
deepest  longings,  the  highest  aspira- 
tion, the  sweetest  dreams  of  the  human 
soul,  and  it  is  therefore  tliat  men  cling 
to  it.  But  it  is  more  than  art,  more 
than  dream,  more  than  aspiration;  it 
is  an  incarnation — deep  answering 
deep,  the  human  life  of  God  in  the 
fields  of  time.  He  it  is  who  makes  the 
heart  a  chamber  of  imagery — Christ 
formed  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory,  bring- 
ing joy  to  the  heavy  ladened,  hope  to 
the  downcast,  rest  to  the  weary. 

The  stars  are  set  in  the  pool,  if  the 
water  is  pure  and  still.  When  it  is 
muddy  they  fade.  Happy  the  pure  in 
heart  who  know  how  to  be  still — ^they 
see  God. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Famous  "Northerly  Route' 
'Cross  the  Sea 


BY  FELIX  J.  KOCH. 


Latterly  the  newspapers  of  both  this 
country  and  Europe  have  been  filled 
with  heavily  leaded  advertisements, 
reading  somewhat  like  this: 

'The  Steamship  company 

takes  this  opportunity  to  advise  the 
traveling  public  that  all  steamers  of 
their  fleet  are  already  imder  instruc- 
tions from  the  home  office  in 

to  follow,  both  eastbound  and  west- 
bound, the  most  southerly  course,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  danger 
due  to  the  presence  of  icefields  already 
reported." 

Along  with  this  news  there  comes 
the  passing,  probably  forever,  of  the 
famous  northerly  route,  the  most 
fascinating,  withal  most  dangerous  of 
all  voyages  on  the  Atlantic. 

You  who  have  feared  the  mal  de 
mer,  who  delighted  in  summer  seas, 
who  wanted  to  avoid  the  cold,  did  not 
take  it.  The  transatlantic  liners  sail- 
ing from  Montreal  and  Quebec  were 
taboo  with  you,  to  begin  with,  because 
they  started  almost  in  the  land  of  ice- 
bergs. Once  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  past  Anticosti,  and  one  was 
headed  for  Newfoundland  or  iceberg 
land.  No,  indeed,  you  would  go  via 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  possibly 
you'd  risk  Boston,  but  that  was  as  far 
as  you  dared.  You  did  not  know  that 
substantially  all  the  vessels  leaving 
these  ports  would  make  a  beeline  north ' 
by  east  and  then  cross  on  the  beaten 
path  known  as  the  northerly  route.* 

There  was  much,  indeed,  to  interest, 
on  that  crossing. 

To  take  the  most  northerly  of  north- 
erly routes, — that  from  Montreal,  for 
example. 

You  are  due  to  leave,  say,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  8.  Instead, 
loading  delays  the  ship  and  it  is  five 
minutes  to  seven  by  the  watch,  next 
morning  (the  9th),  before  you  are  ac- 
tually off. 

To  omit,  of  course,  the  river  trip, 


which  is  familiar  and,  only  in  its  low- 
est reaches,  distinctly  a  part  of  an 
ocean  voyage, — the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  Jime  will  find  you  at  about  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  river 
so  wide  here  that  one  loses  the  left 
shore  when  well  in  sight  of  the  right. 
You  are  fully  launched,  now,  on  the 
northerly  route, — and  are  proceeding 
between  the  mainland  and  Anticosti. 
This  monster  island  is  perhaps  best  re- 
nowned as  having  the  sunmier  home  of 
Menier,  of  "Chocolate  Menier*'  fame. 
About  the  time  people  come  on  deck 
for  breakfast,  the  ship  is  stopping  at 
Rimouski,  the  Ultima  Thule,  where 
an  old  French  pilot,  in  picturesque 
brown  overcoat,  of  deep  pockets,  that 
matches  well  his  grizzled  beard,  de- 
serts the  ship.  Along  with  him  there 
descends  the  rope  ladder  to  the  tug  a 
young  man,  just  learning  the  river, 
and  he  takes  the  last  mail  to  the  shore 
in  his  valise.  Oif  to  the  right  is  the 
village,  red-roofed,  houses  of  white,  a 
lighthouse,  and,  you  note,  the  build- 
ings with  roofs  outcurved  to  shed  the 
winter  snow.  Behind  some  blue  moun- 
tains rise, — they're  the  last  land  you'll 
see  for  some  time. 

Once  the  pilot  has  been  dropped,  one 
feels  the  voyage  actually  on. 

June  is  just  about  the  opening,  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  height  of  the 
ocean  season.  People  who  go  abroad, 
the  majority  of  them,  make  it  the 
event  of  a  lifetime.  They've  saved  a 
long,  long  while  for  the  trip,  and,  now 
that  it  is  at  hand,  they  resolve  to  do  it 
right.  The're  going  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  they  can  over  there,  and  leave 
as  early  in  the  summer  as  may  be. 
This  part  of  June,  however,  the  cap- 
tain advises,  your  ship  will  not  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  the 
direct  way,  but,  instead,  you  are  to 
pass  south  of  Newfoundland  first,  and 
then  between  it  and  the  smaller 
islands.     By  4:30  your  next  diversion 
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comes,  you  are  very  near  the  coast  of 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  and  there  are 
great  hill  chains  covered  with  tree 
growth,  from  which,  in  places,  forest 
fires  arise.  You  have  not  as  yet 
sighted  Anticosti. 

With  evening  comes  the  first  sus- 
picion of  Northland.  It  is  decidedly 
chill  on  the  decks.  You  step  out  to 
watch  the  sunset,  the  great  orb  sinking 
in  the  water  from  the  skies,  leaving 
gold-red  rifts  in  the  dark  purple  clouds 
at  the  right,  near  the  sky  line.  The 
low  hills  of  Gaspe  are  still  on 
the  right,  and,  in  places  one 
sees  a  village  of  a  white 
church  and  a  few  liouses. 
Trees  clothe  the  hills,  and 
they  are  purple  with  heather 
also.  There  is  a  charm  to  the 
scene ;  it  reminds  one  of  pass- 
io-g  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

With  Sunday  morning, 
lovely  though  the  day,  your 
ship  is  rocking  at  a  pace  quite 
different  from  that  of  the 
day  before.  This,  if  nothing 
more,  assures  those  victims  of 
imagination  who  bring  on 
themselves  the  mal  de  iner  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  well  out 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


Sunday  morning  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  TjSiwrencc  is  al- 
ways memorable.  Folk  walk 
the  deck  for  exercise,  gather 
to  read  or  chat,  and,  by  and 
by,  there  is  divine  service. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  are 
much  the  same,  the  world 
over,  and  while  the  poet 
niiglit  enrapture  over  the 
glint  of  the  sun  on  the  waves 
and  the  like,  the  more  prosaic 
find  the  only  novelty  in  the 
picture  a  something,  first 
thoii,£^ht  to  be  a  ship,  out  in 
the  distance.  This  is  Bird 
Island,  an  insignificant  bit  of 
land  far  to  one  side. 

The  waters  begin  to  bear 
seaweed  and  experienced  trav- 
elers scent  the  proximiiy  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  To  the 
novice  at  sea  a  thousand  recollections 
are  brought  to  mind  by  the  thought. 
The  Gulf  Stream  looks  nowise  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  the  sea,  but  this 
mighty  river  of  half-tepid  water, 
sweeping  from  Britain  across  and  off 
the  Newfoundland  Banks,  makes  a 
change  in  the  temperature  that  would 
be  delightful  but  for  the  fogs  which 
come  in  its  wake. 

Long  before  high  noon  it  is  clouding 
Tip,  the  water  has  changed  from  blue 
to  leaden,  there  are  billows  beneath  tlie 
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A    Scene    in   the   Northlaml. 

prow,  and — oli,  l)ut  people  are  seasick. 
Things  outside  grow  cold  and  rough 
and  cheerless,  it  reminds  you  of  Lab- 
rador. Off  to  the  right,  dim  land  is 
visible, — tliat,  now,  is  Anticosti. 

Half  past  four  of  tlie  afternoon  you 
come  on  deck  to  sight  Newfoundland, 
— Port  aux  BaF(|uo,  they  tell  you  it  is. 
Ix)w  hills,  of  a  dull  blue-brown,  rise 
into  lowering  grey  clouds,  and  then  the 
range  trends  on  and  on  in  these  clouds. 

Cape  Ray,  some  of  the  ship  pro- 
nounce it;  others  are  uncertain. 

You  are  getting  up  into  the  danger 
belt  now,  Newfoundland  and  wreck 
at  sea  have  always  been  synonym- 
ous. Far  on  the  shore,  by  and  by,  you 
make  out  a  village,  white  little  fisher- 
houses  along  the  beach.  There  is  an 
air  of  bleakness  to  the  place  which  well 
befits  Newfoundland. 

Under  deck  the  waters  here  teem 
with  cod,  millions  of  them,  to 
be  raised  by  a  drop  of  the 
trap,  and  there  are  schools  of 
caplun,  a  silvery  fish  so  pro- 
lific that  people  catch  them  to 
spread  on  the  land  for  fertil- 
izer! 

Again  you  resort  to  the 
map  of  .the  journey.  You  are 
passing  between  Sidney  and 
Port  aux  Basque  according  to 
this,  but  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast  can't  be  seen  at  all.  Ere 
long   Newfoundland,   too,    is 


lost,  and  you  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  ocean. 

Meanwhile  you're  ar'vanc- 
ing  on  the  Gulf  Stream.  With 
evening  it  is  bleaker  sti  ',  out, 
— but  decidedly  warmer, 
thanks  to  the  current.  On 
this  northerly  journey  a 
knowledge  of  geography  and 
history  both  stand  one  well 
in  stead.  Monday  morning, 
for  example,  on  the  open  At- 
lantic one  is  opposite  Ste. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon.  These 
are  interesting  ivS  1  a  n  d  s,  in 
that  they  are  all  that  remains 
to  France  of  her  once  giant 
empire  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  population  are  fisher  folk, 
almost  all,  and  some  of  their  schoon- 
ers may  dot  the  waters.  From 
your  steamer,  well  to  sea  from  them 
they  appear,  low  bleak  hills,  in  a 
blue  line,,  on  the  horizon.  Far  oflf  on 
the  other  side  a  full  rigged  schooner 
makes  for  them.  It  is  delightful  and 
warm  on  the  deck  this  day,  and  you 
forget  the  Gulf  Stream  in  wondering 
how  this  can  be,  so  far  to  the  north. 
Things  will  change  very  shortly,  by 
evening  it  will  be  cold,  and  with  land 
gone,  again  lonesomeness  to  the  sea. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  "pic- 
tured northland."  Tuesday  morning, 
June  13,  you  will  be  right  upon  it.  All 
the  night  of  the  12th  you  will  have  had 
a  terrific  pitching  and  groaning  of  the 
vessel  that  makes  the  timorous  fear 
she  is  going  down. 

Word  passes  that    you    are  off  the 
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Banks  of  Newfoundland, — the  Davy 
Jones  locker  of  all  the  seas.  Early  as 
possible,  you  come  out, — to  survey  a 
narrow  patch  of  leaden  sea.  Fog  hangs 
all  about  you  and  one  can  see  but  a 
little  way  into  the  ocean.  At  break- 
fast there  are  only  two  of  you  at  the 
table,  every  one  else  is  sick.  The  steam 
heat  has  been  turned  on  in  the  cabins 
— otherwise  it  would  be  insufferably 
chill. 

People  stay  indoors,  this  day,  when 
they  look  through  the  portholes,  ifs 
into  fog  all  about  you  and  at  icy  leaden 
seas.  If s  colder  and  colder  out  and 
wiseacres  know  we're  near  icebergs, — 
but  they  thank  the  captain  mentally 
for  slowing  down,  though  he  risks  his 
job  by  80  doing, — and  keep  their  fears 
to  themselves. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  we  sig- 
nal a  steamer  passing  somewhere  to 
the  left  of  us, — it  is  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  we. 

At  two  the  fog  had  lifted  for  per- 
haps half  an  hour  and  we  might  have 
seen  her.  Instead  there  were  whale  in 
the  offing, — spouting  their  geysers  over 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  after  that  just 
the  mean  dirty  weather,  like  late  win- 
ter at  home,  obtained. 

And  that  night,  Tuesday  into  Wed- 
nesday,— will  you  ever  forget  it? 
There  is  a  terrible  heaving  of  the  ship, 
up  and  down.  Folk  are  crowding  the 
fore  deck,  on  you're  rising  and  we've 
three  signal-flags  flying.  A  little  fish- 
ing smack  lies  by  now;  she,  too,  flies 
her  flags.  To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
she  claims  to  have  lost  her  course  and 
wants  the  reckonings,  but  it  develops 


that  the  shrewd  skipper  wants  his 
whereabouts  reported  home,  and  he 
knows  that  by  detaining  the  liner  on 
the  subterfuge,  her  captain  will  be  re- 
quired to  send  in  this  fact  and  the 
marine  intelligences  will  spread  it. 
But  it's  just  one  of  the  romantic  epi- 
sodes of  the  seas, — this  hail  by  a  bit  of 
a  ship  in  the  fog. 

We're  off  the  Labrador  coast  now, 
but  at  a  great  distance  from  shore. 
The  sea  is  frosty  and  leaden,  we're 
hemmed-  about  by  a  fog  and  a  gull 
comes  sweeping  down.  The  bugle  calls 
to  breakfast,  but  people  neglect  it  to 
watch  this  schooner  on  the  sea.  Some 
are  telling  of  the  toll  of  the  ocean ; — 
others  of  how  waves  like  those  break- 
ing across  the  deck  of  the  schooner 
might  wash  passengers  overboard.  If  s 
the  north,  as  you  think  of  it,  this 
picture. 

"What  did  the  schooner  want?"  you 
ask  the  courtly  captain. 

"We  musn't  be  giving  out  informa- 
tion," is  his  only  reply. 

We're  a  mile  from  the  land  and  the  sea 
is  a  mile  deep  here, someone  tells  us.  To- 
morrow we  shall  see  icebergs  in  plenty. 

It's  a  great  hope,  that,  though  one 
fraught  with  danger.  And  still,  the 
lure  of  curiosity  leads  all  the  world 
on,  and  folk  will  be  besieging  the  cap- 
tain to  go  close  as  he  dare  to  let  them 
get  full  sight  of  the  monsters. 

Now,  though,  this  has  changed  for 
them.  Bergs,  whale,  even  perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  ice-laden  fog,  will  be 
omitted.  It  doesn't  seem  the  same  old 
crossing.  But  it's  safer,  without  a 
doubt! 


The  Night  Dispatcher 


East  and  west  now  the  Transconti- 
nental is  double-tracked,  all  except  the 
Hill  division — and  that,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  probably  never  will  be.  If 
you  know  the  mountains,  you  know  the 
Tlill  division.  From  the  divisional 
point,  Big  Cloud,  that  snuggles  at  the 
eastern  foothills,  the  right  of  way,  like 


the  trail  of  a  great  sinewy  serpent, 
twifts  and  curves  through  the  moun- 
tains, through  the  Rockies,  through  the 
Sierras,  and  finally  emerges  to  link  its 
steel  with  a  sister  division  that 
stretches  onward  to  the  great  blue  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

It  is  a  stupendous  piece  of  track.    It 
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has  cost  fabulous  sums  and  the  lives  of 
many  men;  it  has  made  the  fame  of 
some,  and  been  the  graveyard  of  more. 
The  history  of  the  world — in  big 
things,  in  little  things,  in  battles,  in 
strife,  in  sudden  death,  in  peace,  in 
progress,  and  in  achievement— has  its 
counterpart  in  miniature  in  the  history 
of  the  Hill  division.  There  is  a  page 
in  that  history  that  belongs  to  "Angel" 
Breen.    This  is  Breen^s  story : 

It  has  been  written  much,  and  said 
of tener,  that  men  in  every  walk  of  life, 
save  one,  may  make  mistakes  and  live 
them  down,  but  that  the  dispateher 
who  falls  once  is  damned  forever.  And 
it  is  true.  '  I  am  a  dispateher.    I  know. 

Where  he  got  the  nickname  "Angel" 
from  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  and  Tve 
wondered  at  it  often  enough  myself. 
Contrast,  I  guess  it  was.  Contrast  with 
the  boisterous,  rough-and-ready  men 
around  him,  for  this  happened  back  in 
the  early  days  when  men  were  what  a 
life  of  hardship  and  no  comfort  made 
them.  No,  Breen  wasnH  soft — far 
from  it.  He  was  just  quiet  and  mild- 
mannered.  It  must  have  been  that — 
contrast.  Anyway,  he  was  "Angel" 
when  I  first  knew  him,  and  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusion  as  to  what 
he  is  now — I'm  not  saying  anything  at 
all  about  that. 

Where  did  he  come  from?  What 
was  he  before  he  came  here?  I  don't 
believe  anybody  knew  or  ever  gave  the 
matter  a  thought.  That  sort  of  ques- 
tion was  never  asked — it  was  too  deli- 
cate and  pointed  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  A  man  was  what  he  was  out 
here,  not  what  he  had  been;  he  made 
good,  or  he  didn't.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  imply  that  there  was  anything 
crooked  or  anything  wrong  with 
Breen's  past;  I'm  sure  there  wasn't,  for 
that  matter;  but  I'm  just  trying  to 
make  you  understand  that  when  I  say 
Breen  had  the  night  trick  in  the  dis- 
pateher's  office  here  in  Big  Cloud  I'm 
beginning  at  the  beginning. 

Breen  wasn't  popular.  He  wasn't  a 
good  enough  mixer  for  that.  Person- 
ally, it  isn't  anything  I'd  hold  up 
against  him  or  any  other  man.    Popu- 


larity is  too  often  cheap,  and  a  "good 
fellow"  isn't  always  a  license  for  a  man 
to  puff  out  his  chest — though  most  of 
them  do  it,  and  thaf  s  the  high  sign 
that  what  I  say  is  right.  No,  I'm  not 
moralizing;  I'm  telling  a  story;  you'll 
see  what  I  mean  before  I  get  through. 
I  say  Breen  wasn't  popular.  He  got 
the  reputation  of  thinking  himself  a 
little  above  the  rank  and  file  of  those 
around  him — stuck-up,  to  put  it  in 
cold  English,  and  that's  where  they  did 
him  an  injustice.  It  was  the  man's 
nature,  unobtrusive,  retiring— differ- 
ent from  theirs,  if  you  get  my  point, 
and  they  couldn't  understand,  just  be- 
cause it  was  different.  The  limitetions 
weren't  all  up  to  Breen. 

If  they  had  known,  or  taken  the 
trouble  to  know,  as  much  about  him  as 
they  could  have  known,  before  passing 
judgment  on  him,  perhaps  things 
might  have  been  a  little  different;  per- 
haps not.  I  won't  say,  for  if s  pretty 
generally  accepted  in  railroad  law  that 
a  dispatcher's  slip  is  a  capital  offense, 
and  there's  no  court  of  appeal,  no  stey 
of  execution,  no  anything,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  he's  dead  from 
the  moment  that  slip  is  made. 

There  have  been  lots  of  cases  like 
that — lots  of  them — ^and  there's  nu 
class  of  men  I  pity  more — a  slip,  and 
damned  for  the  rest  of  their  lives!  I 
don't  say  that  because  I'm  a  dispateher 
myself.  We're  only  human,  aren't 
we?  Mistakes  like  that,  God  knows, 
aren't  made  intentionally.  Sometimes 
a  man  is  overworked,  sometimes  queer 
brain  kinks  happen  to  him  just  as  they 
do  to  every  other  man.  We're  ranked 
as  humans  in  everything  but  our  work. 

I'm  not  saying  it's  not  right.  In  the 
last  analysis  I  suppose  it  has  to  be  that 
way.  It's  part  of  the  game,  and  we 
know  the  rules  when  we  "sit  in." 
We've  no  reason  to  complain,  only  I  get 
a  shiver  every  time  I  read  a  newspaper 
headline  that  I  know,  besides  being  a 
death  warrant,  is  tearing  the  heart  out 
of  some  poor  devil.  You've  seen  the 
kind  I  mean,  read  scores  of  them — 
"Dispateher's  Blunder  Costs  Many 
Lives" — or  something  to  the  same  ef- 
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feet.  Maybe  you'll  think  it  queer,  but 
for  days  afterward  I  can't  handle  an 
order  book  or  a  train  sheet  when  I^m 
on  duty  without  my  heart  being  in  my 
mouth  half  of  the  time. 

What's  this  got  to  do  with  Breen? 
Well,  in  one  way,  it  hasn't  anything 
to  do  with  him ;  and  then,  again,  in  an- 
other way,  it  has.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  a  blunder  means  something  to  a 
dJFpatcher  besides  the  loss  of  his  job. 
Do  you  think  they're  a  cold-blooded, 
oallouped  lot?  I  want  you  to  know  that 
they  care.  Oh,  yes,  they're  human. 
They've  got  a  heart  and  they've  got  a 
foul ;  the  one  to  break,  the  other  to 
sear. 

I  said  they  didn't  know  much  about 
Breen  out  here,  except  that  he  was  a 
pretty  good  dispatcher;  but  as  far  as 
that  goes  it  didn't  help  him  any — ^rather 
the  reverse,  when  the  smash  came.  The 
better  the  man,  the  harder  the  fall — 
what?  It's  generally  that  way,  isn't  it? 

Perhaps  you're  wondering  what  I 
know  about  him.  I'll  tell  you.  If  any 
one  knew  Breen,  I  knew  him.  I  was 
only  a  kid  then;  I'm  a  man  now.  I 
hadn't  even  a  coat — Breen  gave  me  one. 
I'm  a  dispatcher — Breen  taught  me, 
and  no  better  man  on  the  "key"  than 
Breen  ever  lived — a  better  man  than 
I  could  ever  hope  to  be — ^yet  he  slipped. 

You  probably  read  of  the  Elktail 
wreck  at  the  time  it  happened,  but 
you've  forgotten  about  it  by  now. 
Those  things  don't  live  long  in  the 
mind  unless  they  come  pretty  close 
home  to  you;  there's  too  many  other 
things  happening  every  hour  in  this 
big,  pulsing  world  to  make  it  anything 
more  than  the  sensation  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  out  here  the  details  have 
cause  enough  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us,  not  only  of  the  wreck 
itself,  but  of  what  happened  after- 
ward, as  well — and  I  don't  know  which 
of  the  two  was  the  worse.  You  can 
judge  for  yourself. 

I'm  not  going  into  technicalities. 
You'll  understand  better  if  T  don't. 
You'll  remember  I  said  that  the  Hill 
division  is  only  single- tracked.  That 
means,  I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  that 


if  s  up  to  the  dispatcher  every  second, 
and  all  that  stands  between  the  trains 
and  eternity  is  the  bit  of  tissue  tucked 
in  the  engineer's  blouse  and  its  dupli- 
cate crammed  in  the  conductor's  side 
pocket.  Orders,  meeting  points,  single 
track,  you  understand  ?  The  dispatcher 
holds  them  all,-  every  last  one  of  thenu 
for  life  or  death — men,  women  and 
children,  train  crews  and  company 
property,  all — and  Breen  slipped! 

No  one  to  this  day  knows  how  it 
happened.  I  dare  say  some  eminent 
authority  on  psychology  might  explain 
it,  but  the  explanation  would  be  too 
high-browed  and  too  far  over  my  head 
to  understand  it,  even  if  he  did.  I 
only  know  the  facts  and  the  result. 

Breen  sent  out  a  lap  order  on  Xo.  I^ 
the  Imperial  Limited,  west  bound,  and 
No.  82,  a  fast  freight,  perishable,, 
streaking  east.  Both  were  off  schedule^ 
and  he  was  nursing  them  along  for 
every  second  he  could  squeeze.  Back 
through  the  mountains,  both  ways,  all 
through  the  night,  he'd  given  them  the 
best  of  everything — the  Imperial  clear 
rights,  and  No.  82  pretty  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  good.  Then  he  fixed  tlie 
meeting  point  for  the  two  trains. 

I  read  a  story  once  where  the  dis- 
patcher sent  out  a  lap  order  on  two 
trains,  and  his  mistake  was  staring  at 
him  all  the  time  from  his  order  book. 
I  guess  that  was  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and 
he  never  noticed  it.  That  was  queer 
enough,  but  what  Breen  did  was 
queerer  still. 

His  order  book  showed  straight  as  a 
string.  The  freight  was  to  hold  at 
Muddy  Lake,  ten  miles  west  of  Elktail, 
for  No.  1.  No.  1,  of  course,  as  T 
told  you,  was  runninj;  free.  Somehow 
Breen  wired  tlie  word  "Klktail"  instead 
of  "Muddy  Lake" — and  never  knew  it 
— never  had  a  hint  that  anytiiing  was 
wrong — never  caught  it  on  the  repeat, 
and  gave  back  his  0.  K.  The  order, 
the  written  order  in  the  book,  was  ex- 
actly as  it  should  be.  It  read  Muddy 
Lake — that  was  right.  Muddy  Lake. 
You  see  what  happened  ?  Tliere  wasn't 
time  for  the  freight  to  make  Elktail, 
hut  she  got  within  three  miles  of  it — 
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and  that's  as  far  as  she  ever  got !  In  a 
nasty  piece  of  track,  full  of  trestles  and 
gorges,  where  the  right  of  way  bends 
worse  than  the  letter  S,  they  met,  the 
two  of  them,  head  on — No.  1  and 
No.  82! 

And  Breen  didn't  know  what  he  had 
done,  even  after  the  details  began  to 
pour  in.  fiow  could  he  know?  What 
was  82  doing  east  of  Muddy  Lake? 
She  should  have  been  waiting  there  for 
No.  1  to  pass  her.  The  order  book 
showed  that  plain  enough.  And  all 
through  the  rest  of  that  night,  while 
he  worked  like  a  madman  clearing  the 
line,  getting  up  hospital,  relief  and 
wrecking  trains — with  Carleton,  who 
was  super  then,  gray-faced  and  hag- 
gard, like  the  master  of  a  storm-tosFcd 
liner  on  his  bridge  giving  orders, 
pacing  the  room,  cursing  at  times  at 
ins  own  impotency  —  Breen  didn't 
know,  neither  of  them  knew,  where  the 
blame  lay. 

But  the  horror  of  the  thing  had 
Breen  in  its  grip  even  then.  I  was 
there  that  night,  and  I  can  see  him 
now  bent  over  under  the  green-shaded 
lamp.  I  can  see  Carleton  with  that 
bulldog  face  of  his,  and  it  wasn't  a 
pleasant  face  to  see. 

One  thing  I  remember  Breen  said. 
Once,  as  the  sounder  pitilessly  clicked 
a  message  more  ghastly  than  any  that 
had  gone  before,  adding  to  the  number 
of  those  whose  lives  had  gone  out  for- 
ever, adding  to  the  tale  of  the  wounded, 
to  the  wild,  mad,  story  of  chaos  and 
ruin,  Breen  lifted  his  head  from  the 
key  for  a  moment,  pushed  his  hair  out 
of  his  eyes  with  a  nervous,  shaky  sweep 
of  his  hand,  and  looked  at  Carleton. 

"It's  horrible,  horrible,"  he  whis- 
pered ;  '^ut  think  of  tlie  man  who  did 
it!  Death  would  be  easy  compared  to 
what  be  must  feel.  It  makes  me  as 
weak  as  a  kitten  to  think  of  it,  Carle- 
ton. Man,  don't  you  see!  I,  or  any 
other  dispatcher,  might  do  this  same 
thing  tomorrow,  tlie  next  day,  or  the 
dav  after.  Tell  me  again,  Carlt^ton, 
tell  me  again,  that  order's  straight?" 

"Don't  lose  your   nerve/'    Carleton 


answered  sharply.  -  "Whoever  has  blun- 
dered, it's  not  you." 

Irony?  No.  It's  beyond  all  that, 
isn't  it?  It's  getting  about  as  near  to 
the  tragedy  of  a  man's  life  as  you  can 
get.  It^s  getting  as  deep  and  tapping 
as  near  bed  rock  as  we'll  ever  do  this 
side  of  the  Great  Divide.  Tliink  of  it! 
Think  of  Breen  that  night — it's  too  big 
to  get,  isn't  it?  Those  words  of  his 
have  rung  in  my  ears  all  these  years, 
and  that  scene  I  can  see  over  again  in 
every  detail  every  time  I  close  my  eyes. 

In  the  few  hours  left  before  dawn 
that  morning  there  wasn't  time  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  cau«e.  There 
was  enough  else  to  think  of,  enough  to 
give  every  last  man  on  the  division  all 
they  could  handle— the  investigation 
could  come  later.  But  it  never  came. 
There  was  no  need  for  one.  How  did 
they  find  out?  It  came  like  the  crack 
of  doom,  and  Breen  got  it — got  it — and 
it  seemed  to  burst  the  flood  gates  of  his 
memory  open,  seemed  to  touch  that 
dormant  chord,  and  he  laiew,  knew  a"=4 
he  knew  that  he  had  a  God,  what  he 
had  done. 

They  found  the  order  that  made  the 
meeting  point  Elktail  tucked  in 
Moone/s  jumper  when,  after  they  got 
the  crane  at  work,  they  hauled  him  out 
from  under  his  engine.  Who  was 
Mooney?  Engineer  of  the  freight. 
They  found  him  before  they  did  any 
of  his  train  crew,  or  his  fireman, 
either,  for  that  matter.  Dead?  Yes. 
I'm  a  dispatcher;  look  at  it  from  the 
other  side  if  you  want  to,  it's  only  fair. 
That  bit  of  tissue  cleared  Mooney,  of 
course — but  it  sent  him  to  his  death. 
Yes,  I  know,  don't  you  think  I  know' 
what  it  means — to  slip? 

It  was  just  before  Davis,  Breen's  re- 
lief, came  on  for  the  morning  trick — in 
fact,  Davis  was  in  the  room  when  Breen 
got  the  report.  He  scribbled  it  on  a 
pad,  word  for  word,  as  it  came  in,  for 
Carleton  to  see.  For  a  minute  it  didn't 
seem  to  mean  anything  to  him,  and 
then,  as  I  say,  he  got  it.  I  never  raw 
such  a  look  on  a  man's  face  before,  and 
I  hope  I  never  may  again. 
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He  seemed  to  wither  up,  blasted  as 
the  oak  is  blasted  by  a  lightning  stroke. 
The  despair,  the  agony  of  his  eyes  are 
beyond  any  words  of  mine  to  describe, 
and  you  wouldn't  want  to  hear  it  if  I 
could  tell  you.  He  held  out  his  arms 
pitifully  like  a  pleading  child.  His 
lips  moved,  but  he  had  to  try  over  and 
over  again  before  any  sound  came  from 
them. 

There  was  no  thought  of  throwing 
the  blame  on  anybody  else.  Breen 
wasn't  that  kind.  Oh,  yes,  he  could 
have  done  it.  He  could  have  put  the 
blunder  on  the  night  man  at  The  Gap, 
where  Mooney  received  his  Elktail 
holding  order,  and  Breen's  order  book 
would  have  left  it  an  open  question  as 
to  which  of  the  two  had  made  the  mis- 
take— would  probably  have  let  him  out 
and  damned  the  other. 

You  say  from  the  way  he  acted  he 
didn't  think  of  that,  and  therefore  the 
temptation  didn't  come  to  him.  Yes, 
I  know  what  you  mean.  Not  so  much 
to  Breen's  credit — what?  Well,  I 
don't  know ;  it  depends  on  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  I'd  rather  believe  the 
thought  didn't  come,  because  the  man's 
soul  was  too  clean.  It  was  clean  then 
— no  matter  what  he  did  afterward. 

There  have  been  death  scenes  of  dis- 
patchers before,  many  of  them — there 
will  be  others  in  the  days  to  come, 
many  of  them.  So  long  as  tliere  are 
railroads,  and  so  long  as  men  are  frail 
as  men,  lacking  the  infallibility  of  a 
higher  power,  just  so  long  will  they  be 
inevitable.  But  no  death  scene  of  a 
dispatcher's  career  was  ever  as  this  one 
.was.  Breen  was  his  own  judge,  his 
own  jury,  his  own  executioner.  Do  you 
think  I  could  ever  forget  his  words? 

He  pointed  his  hand  toward  the  win- 
dow that  faced  the  western  stretch  of 
track,  toward  the  foothills,  toward  the 
mighty  peaks  of  the  Rockies  that  tow- 
ered beyond  tliem,  and  the  life,  the  be- 
ing of  the  man  was  in  his  voice.  They 
came  slowly,  those  words,  wrenched 
from  a  broken  heart,  torn  from  a  shud- 
dering soul: 

"I  wish  to  God  that  it  was  me  in 


their  stead.  I  did  it,  Carleton.  I  don't 
know  how.    I  did  it." 

No  one  answered  him.  No  one 
spoke.  For  a  moment,  that  seemed  like 
all  eternity,  there  was  silence,  then 
Breen,  his  arms  still  held  out  before 
him,  walked  across  the  room  as  a  blind 
man  walks  in  his  own  utter  darkness, 
walked  to  the  door  and  passed  out — 
alone.  Those  few  steps  across  the  room 
— alone!  I've  thought  of  that  pretty 
often  since — they  seemed  so  signifi- 
cantly in  keeping  with  what  there  was 
of  life  left  for  the  stricken  man — alone. 

I  don't  know  how  I  let  him  go  like 
that.  I  was  too  stunned  to  move,  I 
guess,  but  I  reached  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  as  he  stepped  out  onto  the 
platform.  There  wasn't  anything  I 
could  say,  was  there  ?  What  would  you 
have  said? 

No  man  knew  better  than  Breen 
himself  what  this  would  mean  to  him. 
He  was  wrecked,  wrecked  worse  than 
that  other  wreck,  for  his  was  a  living 
death.  There  weren't  any  grand  juries 
or  things  of  that  kind  out  here;  not 
that  it  would  have  made  any  difference 
to  Breen  if  there  had  been.  You  can't 
put  any  more  water  in  a  pail  when  it's 
already  full,  can  you?  You  can't  add 
to  the  maximum,  can  you? 

Don't  you  think  Breen's  punishment 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  man  or  men 
to  add  to,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  abate 
by  so  much  as  the  smallest  fraction?  It 
was — all  except  one  final  twinge,  that 
I  believe  now  settled  him,  though  I'll 
say  here  that  whatever  it  did  to  Breen 
it's  not  for  me  to  judge  her.  Who  am 
I  that  I  should  ?  It  is  between  her  and 
her  Maker.  I'll  come  to  that  in  a 
minute. 

Yes,  Breen  knew  well  enough  what 
it  meant  to  him,  but  his  thoughts  that 
morning  as  we  walked  up  the  street 
weren't,  I  know  right  well,  on  himself 
— he  was  thinking  of  those  others. 
And  T,  well,  I  was  thinking  of  Breen. 
Wouldn't  you?  I  owed  Breen  every- 
thing I  had  in  the  world. 

Neither  of  us  said  a  word  all  the  way 
up  to  his  boarding  house.     It  was  al- 
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moBt  as  though  I  wasn't  with  him  for 
all  the  attention  he  paid  to  me.  But 
he  knew  I  was  there  just  the  same.  I 
like  to  think  of  that. 

I  wasn't  very  old  then — I'm  not  of- 
fering that  as  an  excuse,  for  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  I  was  near  to 
tears — if  I'd  been  older,  perhaps  I 
could  have  said  or  done  something  to 
help.  As  it  was,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
turn  that  one  black  thought  over  and 
over  and  over  again  in  my  mind. 
Breen's  living  death,  death,  death, 
death.  Thafs  the  way  it  hit  me,  the 
way  it  caught  me,  and  the  word  clung 
and  repeated  itself  as  I  kept  step  be- 
side him. 

He  was  dead,  dead  to  hope,  ambi- 
tion, future,  everything,  as  dead  as 
though  he  lay  outstretched  before  me 
in  his  coffin.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could 
see  him  that  way.  And  then,  don't  ask 
me  why,  I  don't  know;  I  only  know 
such  things  happen,  come  upon  you 
unconsciously,  suddenly,  there  flashed 
into  my  mind  that  bit  of  verse  from 
the  Bible;  you  know  it — "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?'' 

I  must  have  said  it  out  loud  without 
knowing  it,  for  he  whirled  upon  me 
quick  as  lightning,  placed  his  two 
hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and  stared 
with  a  startled  gaze  into  my  eyes.  I 
say  startled.  It  was,  but  there  was 
more.  There  seemed  for  a  second  a 
gleam  of  hope  awakened,  hungry — oh, 
how  hungry — pitiful  in  its  yearning, 
and  then  the  uselessness,  the  futility  of 
that  hope  crushed  it  back,  stamped  it 
out,  and  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew  dull 
and  died  away. 

We  had  halted  at  the  door  of  his 
boarding  house,  and  I  made  as  tliough 
to  go  upstairs  with  him  to  his  room, 
but  he  stopped  me. 

"Not  now,  Charlie  boy,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  and  trying  to  smile, 
"not  now.    I  want  to  be  alone." 

And  so  I  left  him. 

Maybe  you'll  think  it  queer  tliat  I 
left  Breen  like  that,  let  him  go  to  his 
room  alone.  You're  thinking  tliat  in 
his  condition  he  might  do  himself  harm 


— end  it  all,  to  put  it  bluntly.  Well, 
that  thought  didn't  come  to  me  then; 
it  did  afterward,  but  not  then.  Why? 
it  must  have  been  just  the  innate  con- 
Fciousness  that  he  wouldn't  do  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Tie  was  too  big  a  man,  big  enough 
to  have  faced  what  was  before  him, 
faced  the  conditions,  faced  even  the 
men,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her.  I  want 
to  stand  right  on  this.  Breen  would 
never  have  done  what  he  did  if  she  had 
acted  differently.  That  much  I  know. 
But,  I  want  to  say  it  again,  I've  no 
right  to  judge  her. 

Perhaps  you've  read  that*  story  of 
Kipling's  about  the  Black  Tyrone 
Regiment  that  saw  their  dead?  Well, 
Breen,  as  I  told  you  at  the  beginning, 
wasn't  popular,  and  the  boys  had  seen 
their  dead.  Do  you  understand? 
Pariah,  outcast,  what  you  like,  they 
made  him;  all  except  pity  they  gave 
him;  and  I  say  he  would  have  taken  it 
all,  accepted  it  all,  only  there  are  some 
things  too  heavy  for  a  man  to  bear, 
aren't  there?  'Tjoad  limit,"  the  en- 
gineers call  it  when  they  build  their 
bridge.  Well,  there's  a  load  limit  on 
the  heart  and  brain,  and  soul  of  a  man 
just  as  there  is  on  a  bridge. 

Kitty  Mooney  had  seen  her  dead. 
Kitty  Mooney,  the  engineer's  sister! 
And  Breen  loved  her,  was  going  to 
marry  her.    That's  all. 

How  do  I  know  ?  How  do  yt)u  know  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  grief;  perhaps  it  was 
hysteria;  perhaps  it  was  according  to 
the  light'  God  gave  her,  and  she 
couldn't  understand;  perhaps  it  was 
only  wild,  unreasoning,  frantic  passion. 
I  don't  know.  I  only  know  she  called 
him — a  murderer. 

She  couldn't  have  loved  him,  you 
say.  Perhaps  no,  perhaps  yes.  Does 
it  make  any  difference?  Breen  thought 
she  did,  and  Breen  loved  her.  I  don't 
know.  I  only  know  that  where  he 
looked  for  a  ray  of  mercy,  her  mercy, 
to  light  the  blackened  depths,  he  re- 
ceived, instead,  a  condemnation  more 
terrible  than  any  that  had  gone  before, 
and  a  bleeding  heart  dried  bitter  as 
gall,  a  patient,  grief-stricken  man  be- 
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came    a    vicious,    snapping   wolf,    and 
''AngeP  Breen — a  devil. 

It  was  pretty  lawless  out  here  in 
tliose  days.  We  had  the  riffrai!  of  the 
East,  and  worse ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  restrain  them,  nothing  much  to  keep 
t!iem  in  check,  and  they  did  ahout  as 
they  liked.  They  brought  the  touch 
into  tlie  picture  of  the  West  that  the 
Weft  hasn't  lived  down  yet,  and  I'm 
net  sure  ever  will.  The  brawling, 
gambling,  gun-handling  type,  the  thief, 
the  desperado,  the  bad  man,  rotten  bad, 
bad  to  the  core.  They've  been  stamped 
out  now,  ;nost  of  them,  but  it  was  dif- 
ferent then.  They  didn't  turn  a  cold 
shoulder  to  Breen.  Why  should  they? 
They  were  outcasts  and  pariahs,  too, 
weren't  they?  And  Breen,  well,  I 
guess  you  understand  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  you  know  as  I  know  that  when  a 
man  like  that  goes,  he  goes  the  limit. 
There's  no  middle  course  for  some 
men ;  they're  not  made  that  way. 

Breen  disappeared  from  Big  Cloud, 
and  I  didn't  see  him  from  the  day 
Kitty  Mooney  turned  him  from  her 
door  until  the  night — but  I'm  coming 
to  that — that's  the  end.  There's  a  word 
or  two  that  goes  before — so  that  you'll 
understand.  He  disappeared  from  Big 
Cloud,  but  he  didn't  leave  the  moun- 
tains. Maybe  back  of  it  all^ — an  almost 
impossible  theory,  if  you  like,  but  I 
can  understand  it — a  something  in  him 
wouldn't  let  him  run  away. 

He  did  run  away,  you  say  ?  Yes,  but 
there's  the  queer  brain  kink  again. 
Perhaps  he  temporized.  You  tempo- 
rize. I  temporize.  We  try  to  fool  and 
delude  sometimes,  snatch  at  loop-holes, 
snatch  at  straws,  to  bolster  up  our 
self-respect,  don't  we?  That's  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  it's  possible  he 
couldn't  run  away.  He  clung  to  the 
Ftraw,  the  loop-hole,  that  running 
away  was  measured  in  miles.  I  don't 
say  that  was  it,  for  I  don't  know.  It's 
})<)s?ible.  We  heard  of  him  from  time 
to  time  as  the  months  went  by,  and 
the  things  we  heard  weren't  pleasant 
things  to  hear.  He  drifted  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  that  something  that  he 


couldn't  do  brought  him*  to  a  halt — 
brought  the  end. 

Don't  ask  me  when  Breen  threw  in 
his  lot  with  Black  Dempsey  and  the 
band  of  fiends  that  called  him  leader — 
the  ugliest,  soul-blackened  set  of  fiends 
that  ever  polluted  the  West,  and  that's 
using  pretty  strong  language.  Don't 
ask  me  how  Breen  got  to  Big  Cloud 
that  night  away  from  the  others  wait- 
ing to  begin  their  brutal  work.  Don^t 
ask  me.  I  don't  know.  Why  he  did 
it — is  different.  That  I  can  tell  you. 
What  they  wanted  him  to  do,  to  have  a 
part  in,  was  that  one  thing  I  was 
speaking  about,  the  one  thing  he 
couldn't  do. 

Breen  was  a  railroad  man,  railroad- 
ing was  in  his  blood,  that's  all — but 
it's  everything — railroading  was  in  his 
blood.  As  for  the  rest,  maybe  he  didn't 
know  what  they  were  up  to  until  the 
last  moment,  and  then  stole  away  from 
them.  Maybe  they  found  it  out,  sus- 
pected him,  and  some  of  them  fol- 
lowed him,  tried  to  stop  him,  tried  to 
keep  him  from  reaching  here.  But 
what's  the  use  of  speculating?  I  never 
knew.  I  never  will  know.  Breen  can't 
tell  me,  can  he?  And  all  that  I  can 
toll  you  is  what  I  saw  that  night. 

I  had  the  night  trick  then — Breen's 
job — they  gave  me  Breen's  job.  It 
seemed  somehow  at  first  like  sacrilege 
to  take  it — as  though  I  was  robbing 
him  of  it,  taking  it  away  from  him, 
wronging,  stripping,  impoverishing  the 
man  to  whom  I  owed  even  the  knowl- 
edge that  made  me  fit,  that  made  it 
possible,  to  hold  down  a  key — his  key. 

Of  course,  that  was  only  sensitive- 
ness, but  you  understand,  don't  you? 
It  caught  me  hard  when  I  first  "sat 
in,"  but  gradually  the  feeling  wore  off, 
not  that  I  ever  forgot;  I  haven't  yet, 
for  that  matter;  only  time  blunts  the 
sharp  edges,  and  routine,  habit  and 
custom  do  the  rest.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  that  I  remember  that  night. 
Remember  it!  That  was  before  this 
station  was  built,  and  in  those  days 
we  had  an  old  wooden  shack  here  that 
did   duty  for  freight    house,    station, 
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division  headquarters,  and  everything 
else  all  rolled  into  one.  The  dis- 
patcher's room  was  upstairs.. 

Things  were  moving  slick  as  a 
whistle  tliat  night.  No  extra  traffic, 
no  road  troubles,  in — out,  in — out,  all 
along  the  line,  from  one  end  of  the 
division  to  the  other,  the  trains  were 
running  like  clockwork.  If  there  was 
anything  on  my  mind  at  all,  it  was 
the  Limited,  No.  2,  east  bound.  We 
were  handling  a  good  deal  of  gold  in 
thof e  days ;  there  was  a  lot  of  it  being 
shipped  East  then — is  still,  from  the 
Klondyke  now,  you  know — and  we 
were  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  busi- 
ness away  from  the  southera  competi- 
tion. 

We  hadn't  had  any  trouble,  weren't 
looking  for  any,  but  it  was  pretty  gen- 
erally understood  that  all  shipments  of 
that  kind  were  to  get  special  attention. 

No.  2  was  carrying  an  extra  ex- 
press car  with  a  consignment  for  the 
mint  that  night;  so,  naturally,  I  had 
kept  my  eye  on  her  more  closely  than 
usual  all  the  way  through  the  moun- 
tains from  the  time  I  got  her  from  the 
Western  division.  ., 

At  the  time  I'm  speaking  about, 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  al- 
most clear  of  her,  for  she  wasn't  much 
west  of  Coyote  Bend,  fifteen  miles 
from  here,  and  she  had  rights  all  the 
way  in.  Half  an  hour  more,  at  the 
most,  and  she  would  be  off  my  hands 
and  up  to  the  dispatchers  of  the 
Prairie  division. 

She  had  held  her  schedule  to  the 
tick  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  all  I 
was  waiting  for  was  the  call  from  Coy- 
ote Bend  that  would  report  lier  in  and 
out  again  into  the  clear  for  Big  Cloud. 
Coyote  Bend  is  the  first  station  west 
of  here,  you  understand?  There's 
nothing  between. 

She  was  due  at  Coyote  at  4 :05,  and 
I  want  you  to  remember  this — I  said 
it  before,  but  I  want  to  repeat  it,  I 
want  you  to  get  it  hard — she  had  run 
to  the  second  alL  through  the  night. 

My  watch  was  open  on  the  table  be- 
fore me,  and  I  watched  the  minute 
hand  creep  round  the  dial — 4 :03,  4 :04, 


4:05,-4:00—4:07 4:08.       I     was 

alone  in  the  office.  The  night  caller 
had  gone  out  perhaps  ten  minutes  be- 
fore to  call  t!io  train  crew  of  the  5 
o'clock  local.  There  wasn't  anything 
to  be  nervous  about;  I  don't  put  it 
down  to  that.  Three  minutes  wasn't 
anything.  You  know  how  it  is  when 
you're  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen, and  I  was  expecting  the  sounder 
to  break  every  second  with  that  report 
from  Coyote  Bend. 

Anyway — put  it  down  to  what  you 
like — though  I  didn't  want  a  drink 
particularly,  I  pushed  back  my  chair, 
got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  water 
cooler.  The  dispatcher's  table  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  room,  the  door 
opened  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
water  cooler  was  over  in  the  opposite 
comer.  I'm  explaining  this  so  that 
you'll  understand  that  the  door  was 
between  the  water  cooler  and  the  table. 

That  old  shack  was  rough  and  ready, 
and  I've  wondered  more  than  once 
what  kept  it  from  falling  to  pieces.  It 
didn't  take  more  than  a  breath  of 
wind  to  set  every  window  sash  in  the 
outfit  rattling  like  a  corps  of  snare 
drums. 

That's  why,  I  guess,  I  didn't  hear 
any  one  coming  up  the  stairs.  It  was 
blowing  pretty  hard  that  night.  But 
I  heard  the  door  open.  I  thought  it 
was  the  caller  back  again,  and  I  won- 
dered how  he'd  made  his  rounds  in 
such  quick  time.  With  the  tumbler 
half  up  to  my  lips  I  turned  around — 
then  the  glass  slipped  from  my  fingers 
and  crashed  into  slivers  on  the  floor. 
My  mouth  went  dry,  my  heart  seemed 
to  stop.  I  couldn't  speak,  couldn't 
move.    It  was  Breen — "Angel"  Breen ! 

I  saw  him  start  at  the  noise  of  the 
splintering  glass,  but  he  didn't  look  at 
me.  He  clung  swaying  to  the  door 
jamb  for  an  instant,  his  face  chalky 
white,  then  he  reeled  across  the  room 
and  dropped  into  his  old  chair.  I  saw 
him  glance  at  my  watch  and  his  face 
seemed  to  go  whiter  than  before. 

Then  he  snatched  at  the  train  sheet, 
and  a  smile — no,  it  wasn't  exactly  a 
smile;  you  couldn't  call  it  that,  his 
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whole  face  seemed  to  change,  light  up, 
and  his  lips  moved,  I  know  now  in  a 
prayer  of  gratitude.  You  understand, 
don't  you?  lie  knew  the  time  card, 
knew  tliat  No.  2,  after  he  had  seen  my 
watch,  sliould  have  been  out  of  Coy- 
ote Bend  four,  perhaps  five,  minutes 
])efore,  but  the  train  sheet  sliowed  her 
still  unreported. 

His  fingers  closed  on  the  key  and  he 
began  to  make  Coyote  Bend  call.  Over 
and  over,  quick,  sharp,  clear,  incisive, 
with  all  the  old  masterful  touch  of  his 
sending  Breen  was  rattling  the  call — 
"CX"— "CX^^— "CX'^— "CX  I" 

And  then  I  found  my  voice. 

"Breen!"  I  stammered,  and  started 
toward  him.     "You!    What—'' 

The  sounder  broke.  Coyote  Bend 
answered.  And  on  the  instant  Breen 
flashed  this  order  over  the  wire : 

"Hold  No.  2 !  Hold  No.  2"— twice 
the  sender  spelled  out  the  words. 

Then  Coyote  Bend  repeated  the 
order,  and  Breen  gave  back  the  0.  K. 

"Breen !"  I  shouted.  ^TVTiat  are  you 
doing?  Are  you  crazy?  What  are  you 
doing  here?    Speak,  man,  what — " 

He  had  straightened  in  his  chair, 
and  a  sort  of  low,  catchy  gasp  came 
from  his  lips.  It  seemed  as  though  it 
took  all  his  power,  all  his  strength,  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  mine.  I  sprang  for  the 
key,  but  he  jerked  himself  suddenly 
forward  and  pushed  me  desperately 
away.  And  then  he  called  me  by  the 
old  name,  not  much  above  a  whisper, 
I  could  hardly  catch  the  words,  and  I 
didn't  understand,  didn't  know,  that 
the  man  before  me  was  a  wounded, 
dying  man.  My  brain  was  whirling, 
full  of  that  other  night,  full  of  the  days 
and  months  that  had  followed.  I 
couldn't  think.    I — 

"Charlie— boy,  it's  all  right.  Black 
Dempsey  in  the  cut.  I  was  afraid  I 
was  too  late — too  late.    They  shot  me 


— here,"  he  was  tearing  with  his 
fingers  at  his  waistcoat. 

And  then  I  understood,  too  late.  As 
I  reached  for  him  he  swayed  forward 
and  toppled,  a  huddled  heap,  over  the 
key,  over  tlie  order  book,  over  the  train 
sheet  that  once  had  taken  his  life  and 
now  had  given  it  back  to  him — dead. 

What  is  there  to  say?  Whatever  he 
may  have  done,  however  far  he  may 
have  fallen,  back  of  it  all,  through  it 
all,  bigger  than  himself,  stronger  tlian 
any  other  bond,  was  the  railroading 
that  was  in  his  blood.  Breen  was  a 
railroad  man. 

I  don't  know  why,  do  I?  You  don't 
know  why,  after  No.  2  had  run  to 
scliedule  all  that  night,  it  happened 
just  when  it  did.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened at  some  other  time,  but  it  didn't. 
Luck  or  chance,  if  you  like,  more  than 
that  if  you'd  rather  think  of  it  in  an- 
other way,  but  just  ai  few  miles  west 
of  Coyote  Bend  something  went  wrong 
in  the  cab  of  No.  2. 

Nothing  much;  I  don't  remember 
now  what  it  was,  don't  know  that  I 
ever  knew;  nothing  much.  Just 
enough  to  hold  her  back  a  few  min- 
utes, the  few  minutes  that  let  Breen 
sit  in  again  on  the  night  dispatcher's 
trick,  sit  in  again  at  the  key,  hold 
down  his  old  job  once  more  before  he 
quit  railroading  forever  with  the  order 
that  he  gave  his  life  to  send,  to  keep 
No.  2  from  rushing  to  death  and  de- 
struction against  the  rocks  and  boul- 
ders Black  Dempsey  and  his  gang  had 
piled  across  the  track  in  the  cut  five 
miles  east  of  Coyote  Bend. 

I  don't  know.  "If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again?"  I  leave  it  to  you.  I 
only  know  that  they  think  a  lot  of  him 
out  here,  think  a  lot  of  Breen,  "Angel" 
Breen  now. — Frank  L.  Packard,  in 
Express  Gazette. 
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The  Passing  of  the  King 

A  Story  of  Woodman   Skill. 
CLAUDE  W.  ALLEN,  IN  RAILWAYMAN'S   INVESTMENT  MAGAZINE. 


In  the  ghostly,  uncertain  light  of 
the  early  morning  the  river  looked 
dark,  cruel  and  deep.  In  color  of  the 
palest  green  tint,  deepening  into  a  slate 
black  in  the  shadows,  it  slipped  with 
verdure  and  low-hanging  willows  like 
a  spirit  hurrying  to  catch  the  great 
body  of  water  that  had  gone  before. 

The  fog  was  so  thick  that  one  could 
almost  feel  it  and  covered  the  middle 
of  the  river  like  a  mantle.  At  the 
outer  edges  it  thinned  out  and  lifted  a 
trifle,  being  apparently  absorbed  by  the 
network  of  branches  and  vines.  The 
surface  of  the  water  was  blank  and  un- 
disturbed except  when  a  fish,  more 
sportive  than  his  fellows,  profaned  the 
silence  of  the  morning  by  a  resounding 
splash,  heaving  his  silvery  body  en- 
tirely out  of  his  native  element. 

At  this  point  the  river  widened  out 
into  a  great  round  pool,  and  slanting 
across  this  at  a  sharp  angle,  the  great 
trunk  of  a  dead  sycamore  jutted  out 
almost  to  the  center  of  the  sluggish 
Washgonyon.  Decades  ago  it  had  been 
buffeted  by  fierce  gales  and  its  roots 
undermined  by  the  currents  of  the 
river  during  the  spring  floods,  imtil  it 
had  gradually  given  up  the  struggle 
and  was  now  lying  very  low,  at  an 
angle  almost  parallel  with  the  river. 
At  the  extreme  tip  of  this  fallen  mon- 
arch sat  the  King  of  the  Umberdale 
Valley.  It  was  a  mighty  bald  eagle 
waiting  for  his  morning  meal. 

In  the  gray,  early  light  his  fierce 
eyes  were  apparently  softened,  but  they 
were  active  enough,  losing  not  the 
silghtest  motion  of  the  furtive  crea- 
tures about  him.  A  muskrat  swam 
along  under  the  trunk  of  the  sycamore, 
all  but  his  wrinkled  nose  immersed, 
carrying  a  long  strand  of  grass.  His 
movements  were  betrayed  only  by  the 
slight  eddy  in  his  wake.  The  King's 
claws  dug  convulsively  into  the  hard 
surface  of  the  sycamore,  and  when  the 
muskrat  was  directly  under  him,  like 


a  bolt  from  the  hand  of  vengeance  he 
dropped  toward  the  black  water. 
*  *  *  With  a  scream  of  dis- 
appointed rage  the  great  bird  returned 
to  his  post.  His  talons  were  empty. 
Well  had  he  known  before  he  made  the 
attempt  on  the  muskrat  that  this  was 
no  hunting  for  him.  Quick  as  he  was, 
the  muskrat  would  be  quicker,  diving 
with  incredible  swiftness.  But  the  re- 
membrance of  the  hungry  eaglets  in 
the  eyrie  back  in  the  mountain  caused 
him.  to  forget  his  native  caution. 
«     *     *     * 

Skirting  the  fringe  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  overhanging  tree 
boughs  along  the  river's  edge  came  a 
sharp-eyed  boy  in  a  long,  narrow 
canoe.  He  was  dressed  in  close,  tight- 
fitting  garments  which  showed  evi- 
dences of  hard  usage,  but  which 
blended  in  wonderfully  with  his  sur- 
roundings in  color.  His  canoe  itself 
Fat  low  in  the  water  and  was  of  a  dull 
lead  color.  The  man  and  canoe  only 
formed  a  darker  shadow  against  the 
inky  background  of  the  trees  and 
bank.  The  young  man's  face  was  thin 
and  tanned;  his  eyes  intelligent,  quick 
and  eager.  He  was  on  his  knees  in  the 
canoe  and  used  the  small  paddles  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  was  as  little 
movement  as  possible  to  betray  his 
presence  to  the  keen  denizens  of  the 
forest.  Between  his  knees  lay  a  long 
bow  made  of  choicest  treated  hickory 
and  fastened  with  a  deer  skin  thong. 
A  quiver  full  of  arrows  -  of  long, 
straight  ash,  of  excellent  workmanship, 
accompanied  the  bow.  The  arrow- 
heads were  pointed  with  flint,  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  and  the  other  ends 
were  fringed  with  the  short  under 
feathers  of  the  wild  goose,  stained  a 
brilliant  crimson.  A  long  hunting 
knife  was  thrust  through  his  belt.  He 
had  no  other  weapon. 

This  young  man  did  not  hunt  with 
fire-arms.     He  disdained  their  use  al- 
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together.  He  had  all  the  maimers  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  and  had  at- 
tained great  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  arrow.  He  already  had 
an  enviable  reputation  even  among  the 
older  hunters  of  this  region  as  a  hunter 
of  more  than  usual  success  and  cun- 
ning. No  one  knew'  his  parentage.  He 
lived  in  a  cabin  by  himself.  The  set- 
tlers called  him  Motok. 

The  canoe  rounded  a  bend  in  the 
river  above  the  big  pool.  Motok  saw 
the  big  eagle  he  had  so  long  coveted. 
He  knew  him  at  a  glance,  for  in  size 
the  King  much  exceeded  his  fellows. 
Luck  was  with  him.  He  instantly 
seized  a  branch  of  a  tree  to  stay  his 
progress  and  froze  into  immobility. 
His  fingers  cautiously  sought  his  long 
bow.  The  fierce-eyed  watcher  on  the 
sycamore  saw  him  not,  but  the  god  of 
the  forest  folk  delayed  his  doom.  Just 
then  a  big  fat  perch  began  to  throw  its 
body  out  of  the  water  at  intervals  of 
about  six  feet  apart,  as  it  sped  down 
the  river,  in  the  way  peculiar  to  its 
kind.  The  eagle  dropped  toward  the 
spot  like  a  wind-driven  shadow.  His 
needle-like  talons  closed  a  foot  be- 
neath the  water,  transfixing  the  fish. 
Like  a  rocket  the  King  of  the  Umber- 
dale  Valley  sped  on  down  the  river 
and,  soaring  high  above  the  trees  in 
the  direction  of  his  aerie,  was  lost  to 
sight. 

The  face  of  the  boy  betrayed  neither 
disappointment  nor  anger.  He  had 
been  balked  so  often  in  his  quest  of 
this  wily  bird  that  failure  had  lost  the 
power  to  even  make  him  wince.  His 
tense  muscles  merely  relaxed  and  he 
allowed  the  buoyant  canoe  to  drift 
with  the  current.  He  unfolded  a  paper 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and 
drew  forth  some  corn  cakes  and  some 
thick  slices  of  baked  trout,  caught  in 
a  swift  brook  near  his  cabin.  He 
munched  these  silently  and  fell  to  won- 
dering about  the  blind  fate  that 
seemed  to  protect  the  great  eagle  that 
escaped  so  easily  from  each  cunning 
snare  and  well-planned  ambush.  The 
professor,  the  man  who  stuffed  birds, 
would  give  him  a  handsome  price  for 


the  eagle  he  knew.  Yet  in  a  year  he 
had  sped  only  two  arrows  at  him,  one 
at  such  a  distance  that  it  went  wild 
and  the  other  inflicting  only  a  slight 
wound,  for  the  King  of  the  Valley 
ranged  far  and  wide  and  sometimes 
weeks  would  elapse  before  he  would 
return  to  a  certain  spot  where  he  had 
been  seen.  Lying  in  ambush  was, 
therefore,  almost  futile,  and  would 
probably  avail  nothing  even  should  the 
eagle  come  near  that  place.  For  he 
was  the  most  wary  of  his  species  and 
that  subtle  sixth  sense  of  the  wild 
seemed  to  warn  him  away  from  a  dan- 
ger spot  even  when  the  hunter  could 
not  possibly  discover  how  his  presence 
became  known. 

*     ♦     «     « 

The  canoe  rubbed  softly  against  a 
tiny  wharf  at  the  river's  edge,  in  front 
of  a  bungalow  built  of  rough  logs.  The 
young  hunter  made  it  fast  and  step- 
ping to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  whistled 
shrilly.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  tall 
man  who  motioned  him  in  and  closed 
it.  Inside  the  room  was  as  cozy  and 
luxurious  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it. 
Great  rugs  made  of  the  skins  of  wild 
animals  covered  the  floor.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  room  was  hewn  out  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  their  bent  branches 
and  covered  with  soft  cusliions.  Two 
large  glass  cases  at  one  side  contained 
shells,  eggs,  feathers,  nests,  etc.  On 
top  of  the  cases  were  fully-mounted 
birds  of  glorious  plumage.  On  blocks 
of  wood  stood  a  tall  heron,  on  one  leg, 
characteristic  and  life-like,  and  an 
ugly  pelican  with  the  ungainly  pouch 
extended.  Charts  and  prints  on  the 
walls  showed  the  construction  and  for- 
mation of  numerous  birds  and  animals. 

The  owner  of  the  bungalow  was  a 
great  ornithologist  and  taxidermist. 
His  creations  brought  fabulous  prices 
back  in  the  great  city  where  he  lived — 
when  he  could  bring  himself  to  part 
with  them.  His  study  and  lihrarv  at 
home  were  filled  witli  s])e('iniens  of  his 
skill,  many  of  which  he  had  been  of- 
fered tempting  prices  for,  but  being 
comparatively  wealthy,  as  often  as  not 
he  refused  the  offers.     Every  summer 
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he  came  to  this  bungalow,  this  solitude 
in  the  wilds  at  the  edge  of  the  strag- 
gling little  lumber  settlement  with  its 
few  stores  called  by  courtesy  a  village. 
In  five  minutes  he  could  lose  himself 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  forest  and 
study  at  close  range  the  denizens  of 
which  he  loved  so  well. 

Any  taxidermist  of  mediocre  talent 
can  stuff  a  subject.  But  it  takes  more 
than  that  to  impart  to  them  the  shape, 
bearing  and  attitude  of  the  living 
models.  Andre  Marvin  possessed  this 
talent  to  a  marked  degree.  His  close 
study  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  ex- 
pended so  much  painstaking  effort  en- 
abled him  to  produce  models  that  con- 
firmed him  as  a  master  of  his  craft. 
Even  such  unerring  critics  as  animals 
were  sometimes  deceived  by  these 
masterpieces  of  workmanship. 

But  he  could  not  bear  to  kill  any- 
thing. He  shrank  from  the  shedding 
of  blood  whether  the  creature  be  large 
or  small.  In  his  calling  this  repug- 
nance seemed  absurd  even  to  himself. 
But  he  always  secured  the  birds  or 
animals  on  which  he  worked  through 
the  hands  of  others.  Though  after 
they  came  under  his  hands  his  profes- 
sional instincts  asserted  themselves 
and  the  bpdy  became  merely  a  thing 
to  work  upon — apart  from  feeling. 

He  was  now  engaged  in  shaping  up 
a  crow  which  was  giving  him  an  in- 
definite amount  of  trouble.  "One  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  in  nature  to 
mount,"  he  said,  without  turning  his 
head.  At  last,  '^ell?"  he  said  in- 
terrogatively. 

"Saw  the  big  eagle  this  morning," 
returned  the  hunter  laconically. 

Marvin's  eyes  shone.  *^here?*'  he 
asked. 

"Up  the  river  on  the  dead  syca- 
more." 

The  taxidermist  sat  down.  His  long 
fingers  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair 
as  he  leaned  toward  Motok.  "It  is  pos- 
rible  to  secure  that  bird  dead  or  alive  ?" 
lie  inquired,  eagerly. 

"Everything  is  possible,"  answered 
the  young  hunter,  shortly. 

"You  mean,"  said    the    great  taxi- 


dermist, "that  he  can  be  captured 
alive,  at  the  nest,  for  instance?" 

A  shudder  swept  over  the  boy's 
body.  He  stared  into  vacancy.  The 
idea  of  attempting  to  capture  the  big 
bird  in  the  nest  on  the  crazy  ledge  of 
the  mountain  top  had  never  occurred 
to  him.    He  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  I  will  give  you  $100  if  you 
will  deliver  him  to  me  dead,"  said 
Marvin  decisively. 

Motok^s  eyes  glittered,  but  he  again 
shook  his  head.  "It  is  a  matter  of 
months,  and  I  would  have  to  give  up 
everything  else." 

The  taxidermist  pondered.  "Per- 
haps so,"  he  said  aloud.  "It  is  a  pity 
to  deprive  that  magnificent  bird  of  ite 
life,  but  I  must  possess  him.  He 
would  be  the  most  handsome  thing  that 
ever  adorned  a  den.  I  will  give  you 
$200.  Go,  and  don't  come  back  until 
you  have  either  succeeded  or  failed." 

He  arose  and  resumed  his  work. 
Motok  still  lingered. 

^TVould  you  like  some  money  in  ad- 
vance?" he  asked  quickly.  He  strode 
to  a  shelf  and  brought  back  a  crisp 
bill  to  the  hunter  in  the  doorway. 

"Boy,  will  you  earn  this  money?" 
he  asked  suddenly. 

Motok's  chin  went  up.  "I  never 
fail,"  he  said  coldly,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Motok  wended  his  way  to  a  near-by 
store  in  the  village.  lie  and  the  Ftore- 
keeper,  after  a  few  low  words,  dis- 
appeared through  a  doorway  at  the 
back  of  the  long  room,  leading  into 
the  storeroom.  The  bill  was  spent. 
When  Motok  left  through  the  side  door 
of  this  room  down  a  path  leading  to 
the  river,  he  carried  a  rather  heavy 
object  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  which 
he  deposited  in  the  canoe,  carefully 
covering  it  up.  It  was  a  prohibition 
state.  *  *  *  In  front  of  his  rude 
but  comfortable  little  cabin  on  the 
bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Washgonyon 
he  tied  the  boat  and  carried  the  pack- 
age to  the  cabin,  placed  it  on  the  floor 
and  hurriedly  tore  off  the  wrapper.  A 
gallon  jug  lay  exposed.  The  jug  was 
full  of  whisky. 
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Every  man  has  some  strong  or  fixed 
liabit;  some  have  several.  Sometimes 
the  habit  is  a  virtue;  more  often  it  is 
a  vice.  Some  men  apparently  have  no 
fixed  habits,  assuredly  no  bad  ones; 
they  are  concealed.  Motok's  enslaving 
habit  was  indulgence,  at  set  intervals, 
in  strong  drink.  Motok's  life  was 
surely  a  lonesome  one;  one  must  have 
something  to  exhilirate  one^s  mind 
once  in  a  while,  to  distinguish  the  difr 
ference  between  existence  and  life — 
for  there  is  a  vast  difference — though 
some  people  never  discover  it.  Motok 
had  never  known  the  companionship  of 
boys,  the  love  of  girls.  He  never  ex- 
pected nor  desired  it.  *  *  *  He 
patted  the  jug  like  an  old  friend. 
*  *  *  He  did  not  leave  the  cabin 
for  three  days. 

«     *     «     * 

It  was  the  golden  and  gracious 
month  of  June.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  bold  and 
vividly  colored  fiowers  of  the  valley 
mingling  with  the  pungent  smell  of 
the  pines.  The  cool  and  restful  shade 
of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  trackless 
forest  were  infinitely  alluring  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  grim  old 
Sol  blazed  down  unmercifully  and 
sought  with  iron  fingers  to  penetrate 
the  tranquil  depths.  But  Motok 
ranged  the  long  valley  from  morning 
till  night  like  a  restless  spirit.  He 
would  arise  hours  before  the  robins 
and  the  restless  sparrows  made  the  air 
quiver  with  their  noisome  chatter,  and 
ere  dawn  be  miles  away  lying  in  wait 
near  some  propitious  spot  where  the 
cautious  bird  he  was  hunting  was  wont 
to  come.  He  would  wait  until  the  sun 
burned  in  the  cast  and  then  stretch 
his  cramped  limbs  and  go  probably 
several  miles  distant  to  a  deep  lake 
where  the  eagles  and  fish-hawks  of  that 
region  oftimes  came  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  day.  Then  in  the  afternoon  he 
would  drag  his  heavy  feet  to  a  favorite 
spot  and  crouch  in  a  thicket  until  the 
evening  shadows  lengthened  and  the 
heavy  silence  fell  like  something  tan- 
gible.    And  during  a  month  not  once 


did  Motok  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lord 
of  the  upper  air. 

Then  one  day  as  he  was  starting  to 
go  from  the  thick  woods  across  a 
burned  tract  of  timber  he  saw  the 
great  bird  circling  high  in  the  air,  and 
shrank  back  in  a  tangled  cluster  of 
vines  and  bushes,  his  heart  pounding 
heavily.  The  wary  creature  circled 
many  times,  and  at  last  alighted  grace- 
fully on  the  top  of  a  blackened  stump 
standing  like  a  charred  skeleton  in  the 
middle  of  the  open  waste.  The  hunter 
knew  it  was  the  King  of  the  Valley. 
Had  it  been  merely  another  of  his 
species  he  would  have  passed  on  in- 
differently. But  that  great  spread  of 
wings  could  not  be  mistaken.  Had  he 
been  given  to  demonstration,  he  could 
have  cursed  and  wept  in  disappoint- 
ment. He  could  do  nothing — the  dis- 
tance was  too  great  for  any  arrow  to 
carry,  and  to  attempt  to  get  any  closer 
in  that  bare  field  would  have  been 
mere  child's  play.  He  waited  in  help- 
less rage  for  a  long  time  and  at  last 
the  big  bird  sailed  leisurely  away. 
*     *     *     * 

The  summer  waned.  The  smoky 
dream  of  Indian  summer  came. 
Shadowy  veils  of  purple  draped  the 
horizon.  There  was  a  tang  in  the  air 
like  wine,  a  delicate  suggestion  as  of 
frosts  to  come.  The  birds,  squirrels 
and  other  woodfolk  were  more  shy,  less 
noisy.  The  ancient  forest  began  to 
take  on  dashes  of  crimson,  flecks  of 
russet  and  gold.  Slow,  moaning  winds 
began  to  stir  the  branches  of  the  huge 
trees,  and  the  loosened  leaves  pattered 
to  the  ground  as  softly  as  a  benedic- 
tion. *  *  *  And  Motolr*s  promise 
was  as  yet  unfulfilled.  He  grew  thin, 
nervous,  irritable  at  times.  But  he 
had  not  yet  lost  faith.  For  he  knew 
the  law  of  the  wild — that  no  creature 
of  the  forest  can  successfully  pit  its 
cunning  against  that  of  man — once  he 
is  determined  upon  its  destruction. 
Tlie  hunter  had  at  last  doggedly  de- 
cided that  he  must  watch  a  certain 
place  at  a  certain  time  of  day  until  his 
aim  was  accomplished,  and  had  chosen 
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the  big  pool  on  the  Washgonyon  where 
the  fallen  sycamore  leaned  across  as 
the  most  likely  place.  *  *  *  And 
for  two  weeks  he  had  been  at  his  post 
before  dawn  watching  for  his  victim. 

His  hiding  place  was  the  hollow 
butt  of  a  gnarled  oak  whose  branches 
dropped  nearly  to  the  ground  in  front 
of  him.  This  particular  morning  he 
had  shivered  and  yawned  and  finally 
dropped  to  sleep.  He  was  awakened 
by  a  piercing  scream.  Motok  trembled. 
He  peered  forth  from  his  leafy  cover- 
ing and  trembled  the  more.  It  was 
broad  daylight  and  a  bald  eagle  with 
a  mighty  spread  of  wings  was  just 
alighting  on  the  tip  of  the  old  syca- 
more, a  small  fish  in  his  beak.  His 
yellow  eyes  gleamed  savagely,  the  white 
feathers  on  his  crest  stood  erect  and 
he  glared  about  him  with  a  masterful 
and  defiant  air,  like  the  king  he  was, 
as  he  again  sent  his  challenging  scream 
down  the  valley. 

Motok  had  been  trembling,  but 
when  he  drew  the  string  of  his  bow 
back  until  the  head  of  the  long  arrow 
almost  brushed  the  bow,  his  hand  was 
as  steady  as  a  rock  and  his  face  as  set 
and  stern  as  Fate  itself.  The  string 
twanged  like  the  master  chord  of  a 
harp,  and  the  arrow  sped  the  goodly 
distance  true  to  the  impulse  of  the 
sender.  The  shaft  pierced  the  eagle's 
body,  remaining  therein,  and  the 
stately  bird  tumbled  down  to  the  water 


making  pitiable  attempts  to  fly,  rais- 
ing itself  a  few  feet  above  the  water 
and  leaving  a  bloody  wake.  Motok 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  leaped 
into  the  canoe  and  the  water  foamed 
around  the  frenzied  oars.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  wounded  eagle  it  had, 
almost  ceased  to  struggle  and  lay 
quietly  on  the  still  water.  But  when 
the  successful  hunter  reached  forth  a 
reckless  hand  and  dragged  the  massive 
bulk  into  the  rocking  canoe,  the  dying 
monarch  fought  with  the  utmost  fury, 
lacerating  the  boy's  hands  frightfully, 
piercing  them  through  with  a  ferocious 
beak;  and  in  a  last  desperate  convul- 
sion he  regained  the  far  end  of  the 
boat,  facing  his  slayer.  For  the  last 
time  the  glorious  wings  of  the  King 
of  the  Umberdale  Valley  spread  out; 
his  noble  head  was  held  proudly  erect; 
a  menacing  scream  died  in  his  throat; 
his  sightless  eyes  glazed  and  the  dead 
eagle  fell  back  in  the  boat,  a  sorrowful 
heap  of  claws  and  feathers. 

Something  impelled  Motok  to  look 
back.  The  morning  sun  glinting  warm 
and  red  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees  bathed  the  tip  of  the.  pycamore  in 
a  flood  of  golden  light.  *  *  * 
Silent,  mysterious,  inscrutable,  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Washgonyon  glided 
on  between  its  frowning  banks;  and 
the  gray  and  scarred  trunk  of  the  huge 
sycamore,  grand  and  sublime,  keeps 
eternal  vigil  o'er  the  scene. 


"Science  Discarded  from  Life's  Foundation'' 


BY  JOSE  GROS. 


Now  and  then  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
we  write  towards  the  end  of  June, 
1912,  we  have  ventured  to  ask  some  of 
our  friends,  in  all  classes,  what  they 
thought  of  the  confusion  we  now  seem 
to  be  sunk  in  in  regard  to  our 
national  affairs.  The  answers  we  have 
received  have  seldom  exhibited  any 
definite  opinion,  in  relation  to  prin- 
ciples connected  with  governmental  af- 
fairs. We  only  seem  to  be  fixed  on 
this  or  that  personality  as  the  best  to 


improve  conditions  if  placed  into 
power.  Then,  we  have  developed  a 
tendency  of  sticking  to  this  or  that 
theory,  old  or  new,  without  any  definite 
ideas  about  its  intrinsic  merits  or  de- 
merits. One  of  our  friends  expressed 
the  general  mental  attitude  of  most 
people  as  follows:  "Each  one  of  us 
has  such  diffoi'ont  conceptions  of  what 
we  need,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  indicate  the  run  of  our  general 
opinion  in  any  precise  form.   All  seems 
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to  be  a  question  of  sentiment.  And 
niort  of  us  are  inclined  to  have  differ- 
ent sentiments,  in  regard  to  our 
national  needs.  And  some  of  us  hardly 
know  what  our  political  leaders  mean 
to  do  when  in  power." 

The  preceding  underlined  thoughts 
represent  the  usual  mental  status  of 
most  of  the  people  in  all  modern 
nations,  under  representative  govern- 
ments. DonH  you  see  that  we  have 
made  such  governments  so  dreadfully 
complicated?  Not  even  among  the 
two  or  three  per  cent  at  the  top,  in 
wealth  and  intelligence,  not  even 
among  them  can  you  fin4  any  clear 
views  about  what  we  all  most  need  in 
what  we  call  the  political  order.  It 
happens  that  the  whole  life  of  all  of 
us  hangs  on  the  strings  of  that  all- 
powerful  and  sovereign  political  or- 
ganization of  ours.  It  is  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  politics  that  we  determine 
how  we  shall  be  born,  shall  live,  shall 
die.  It  even  fixes  and  determines  the 
quality  of  the  life  we  may  have  to  live 
in  the  beyond.  And,  every  generation 
is  told,  by  the  men  of  high  degree, 
please,  don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
politics.  We  thus  practically  tell  men: 
Please,  don't  learn  anything  about  the 
essence  and  substance  of  human  life. 
Go  through  that  life  of  yours  as  if  you 
had  received  no  brains,  no  mentality 
from  your  God  and  Creator. 

There  is  not  a  single  department  in 
the  life  of  men  which  is  not  moulded, 
shaped,  regulated,  fixed,  by  that 
blessed  or  cursed  political  order  of 
every  social  group.  Only  by  living  in 
the  wilderness,  away  from  other  men, 
from  roads,  markets,  churches,  school- 
houses,  from  hospitals,  jails,  theaters, 
from  all  that  makes  or  can  make  life 
worth  living,  only  then  can  we  be  free 
from  the  goodness  or  the  badnc?s  of 
any  political  order. 

If  what  we  call  civilization  becomes 
some  time  or  other  what  it  has  never 
been  and  should  be,  for  good  universal, 
then,  every  boy  and  girl  sliall  learn, 
from  their  parents,  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  16,  the  only  few,  simple, 
honest  principles  on  which  the  political 


order  should  rest.  Outside  of  that  sin)- 
ple  knowledge  we  can  only  learn 
enough  to  make  human  life  a  failure, 
total  and  complete,  in  connection  with 
the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  all 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  sins, 
private  and  collective,  come  from  our 
ignorance  of  "first  principles"  in  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

One  of  the  all-pervading  facts  of  life 
is  the  rank  ignorance  of  all  of  us  on 
the  few  things  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
governments  to  do,  and  the  many 
things  it  has  always  been  doing  and 
has  no  right  to  do.  That  rank,  uni- 
versal ignorance  is  what  has  always 
produced  our  universal  calamities  and 
sins,  the  sins  of  the  sinners  and  the 
sins  of  we,  the  powerful  saints.  Yet 
the  whole  science  of  "Honest  Govern- 
ment" can  be  condensed  in  about  fiwe 
hundred  words.  It  has  been  done. 
That  condensation  has  been  published 
in  four  different  labor  organs,  in  the 
laFt  few  months.  Objections  have  been 
invited  to  that.  They  have  not  come. 
The  triith  is  naturally  so  simple, 
whether  you  apply  it  to  tlie  building 
of  a  shanty  or  a  palace!  And  when 
we  see  fit  to  rise  into  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  conscious  life,  then  we 
find  the  truth  still  simpler  than  in  the 
mechanical  order  of  what  we  men  need 
to  do  for  our  physical  needs.  And  we 
have  but  one  process  by  which  to  ob- 
tain all  needs  and  comforts.  All  is  a 
question  of  human  labor  scientifically 
applied  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
planet  we  live  on. 

Here  we  come  across  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  or  eccentricities  of 
human  life.  We  apply  science  to  some 
of  our  most  indispensable  needs,  be- 
cauFc  no  kind  of  life  could  be  lived 
without  it.  The  most  ignorant  savages 
had  to  do  tliat.  We  also  apply  science 
to  ornamentation  and  to  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  that  only  a  few  can 
have.  Again  we  apply  science  to  tlie 
destructive  and  barbaric  item  of  war- 
like enterprises  generating  sordid 
views  of  life  and  demoralizing  all 
nations.  We  refuse  to  apply  science  to 
the  most  important  affairs  in  human 
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development,  viz. :  to  good  behavior,  to 
the  granting  to  each  other  "a  fine  seat 
in  the  banquet  of  life/'  We  prefer  to 
pimply  grant  to  all  of  us  "a  mean  sin- 
ful existence/'  Because,  who  has  a 
life  worth  having,  after  all?  Who  has 
tlie  life  that  has  been  promised  to  all 
men  if  we  see  fit  to  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness? 
The  simple  meaning  of  that  is  to  work 
for  the  evolution  of  healthy  men  in  the 
midst  of  healthy  nations,  healthy  be- 
cause under  the  influence  of  a  few  sim- 
ple, honest  laws.  That  is  all.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  or  complex  about 
that. 

And  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
five  hundred  or  more  forms  of  dread- 
ful sickness  to  which  we  are  all  sub- 
ject, no  matter  how  much  wealth, 
goodness  and  wisdom  we  may  have  ac- 
cumulated? And  what  about  the 
miserable  anxieties,  frictions,  disturb- 


ances which  in  turn  come  to  all  of 
us,  the  cream  of  nations?  All  that 
which  is  unpleasant,  repulsive,  ob- 
noxious, disagreeable,  painful;  all  that 
must  necessarily  come  from  the  fact 
that  we  discard  all  principle  of  sound 
common  sense,  of  plain  honesty,  and 
all  conceptions  of  scientific  adjust- 
ments in  our  combined  life  on  earth. 
All  that  which  is  not  scientific,  in  the 
moral  combinations  of  human  life,  all 
that  is  but  a  war  to  the  knife  against 
all  natural  and  divine  law.  Law  is  the 
essence  of  science,  law  per  se,  in  the 
order  of  the  universe.  Law  is  the  ex- 
pression of  harmony,  symmetry,  beauty, 
except  when  we,  men  of  high  degree, 
use  it  for  the  evolution  of  greed  in  the 
combinations  of  the  social  order. 
Selfishness  in  law  is  the  worst  crime 
that  conscious  life  can  perpetrate  in 
the  orbit  of  creation. 


Billy 


BY    RICHARD    D.    WARE. 
(Copyright,   1904,  by  Richard  D.   Ware.) 


Six  fifteen  on  a  misty,  moist  morn- 
ing was  certainly  a  beastly  time  to 
take  a  train,  but  the  market  had  been 
wobbly  the  last  few  days,  and  the  ab- 
sent magnate  at  the  villa  on  French- 
man's Bay  had  made  it  known  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Mr.  William  Schuyler 
Morton,  his  private  secretary,  to  get 
there  just  a  little  quicker  than  possible. 

There  were  still  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore starting,  and  Morton  stood  on  the 
platform  near  his  Pullman,  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  watching  a  newly  arrived 
trainload  of  sleepy-eyed  suburbanites 
plodding  toward  tlieir  day's  work  in 
the  city. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
to  be  the  only  occupant  of  the  car  in 
which  he  had  already  deposited  his 
bags  and  baggage,  but  two  men  with 
rod  cases  appeared  after  awhile  and 
stowed  themselves  away  in  the  smoking 
room,  while  a  portly,  elderly  couple 
took  their  places  in  the  front  of  the 


car.  Morton  had  paced  up  toward 
the  engine,  and  was  on  tlie  point  of 
turning  to  go  aboard  the  train,  when 
a  succession  of  shrill  canine  yelps. re- 
sounded behind  him.  He  turned 
quickly  to  see  a  heavily-laden  coloretl 
porter  just  completing  some  im- 
promptu cake-walk  steps  down  the 
platform,  with  a  sturdy  brindle  terrier 
tugging  at  his  leash  and  nipping  at 
the  man's  heels.  A  second  glance  and 
Morton  was  filled  with  the  conviction 
that  the  person  who  held  the  other  end 
of  the  leash  was  the  prettiest  girl  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  whole  and  some- 
what observant  life.  Her  face  was 
alight  with  smiles,  and  her  merriment 
over  the  situation  was  so  joyous  and 
pure  of  all  malice  that  even  the  well- 
startled  porter  was  soon  showing  his 
white  teeth  in  sympathy. 

With  one  outstretched  hand  she  was 
holding  back  the  dog  from  his  earnest 
though  ill-advised  efTorts  to  rescue  the 
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beloDgings  of  liis  beloved  mistress, 
while  she  kept  her  skirts  well  above 
the  grimy  platform  with  the  other. 

The  dog's  strenuosity  gradually 
diminished  under  the  girl's  discipline, 
and  he  was  at  length  content  to  walk 
beside  her  on  the  sliortened  leash  utter- 
ing a  low  growl  from  time  to  time  as 
he  adjusted  his  mind  to  the  condition 
which  confronted  him.  lie  remem- 
bered distinctly  that  on  one  occasion 
he  had  received  caresses  without  num- 
ber and  the  larger  part  of  a  sirloin 
steak  after  "nailing"  another  colored 
person  who  was  walking  out  the  front 
door  at  home  laden  in  a  similar  way. 

Morton  was  standing  by  the  car 
steps  with  the  laughter  still  in  his 
eyes  as  the  girl  came  up.  Their  eyes 
met  for  an  instant,  as  the  best  regu- 
lated e3'es  sometimes  will,  and  his 
heart  moved  several  indies  upward  as 
he  saw  in  the  quick  glance  that  she  per- 
mitted him  to  share  her  amusement 
with  her. 

"Dogs  aren't  allowed  in  the  car, 
Miss,"  said  the  Pullman  conductor. 

Morton  stopped  short.  Not  let  her 
dog  in  the  car!  He  rather  thoiight 
they  would.  lie  knew  the  president  of 
the  road  and  his  uncle  was  one  of  the 
directors.     lie  would  fix  that. 

"I  know  that  is  the  rule,  but  I  think 
this  will  perhaps  make  a  diiTeronce," 
said  the  girl.  She  handed  a  pa]KT  to 
the  conductor,  and  ^lorton  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  railroad  company's  of- 
ficial letter-head. 

The  conductor  read  tlic  note  and 
handed  it  back  to  her. 

"It's  all  riglit,  Miss,"  he  paid,  with  a 
touch  of  added  respect. 

"Come,  boy,  up,  up  I" 

The  terrier  gave  a  glance  at  the 
steps  and  then  an  inquiring  look  at  his 
mistress.  She  nodded  her  head,  and 
the  dog  was  on  the  ])latr()i]n  in  a  leap, 
'^riie  girl  followed  him  and  disappeared 
in  the  doorway  <>f  tlie  car. 

The  great  (|n('s(ion  in  Moilon's  mind 
was  the  location  of  her  seat. 

lie  was  almost  afraid  to  put  his  for- 
tune to  the  test,  but  the  wheels  began 


to  turn  and  he  swung  on  to  the  rear 
platform  of  the  car. 

The  blue  of  a  veil  caught  his  eye  in 
an  instant  as  he  entered.  He  read  the 
number  of  the  seat  he  was  passing, 
took  a  quick  glance  at  those  between 
and  looked  again  at  his  own  check. 
The  answer  to  this  sum  in  lightning 
calculation  proved  that  her  seat  was 
immediately  opposite  his  own.  He 
seated  himself  with  mingled  feelings 
of  elation  and  almost  of  guilt. 

The  girl  was  paying  no  attention  to 
him,  because  before  he  had  taken  his 
seat  she  had  discovered,  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  tall  and  strong  and 
clean,  and  that  he  had  on  a  dark  blue 
scarf  with  a  gold  oar  in  it.  Also  he 
was  considerably  embarrassed,  which 
she  rather  enjoyed,  and  that  she  was 
quite  sure  she  knew  the  reason  why. 
She  was  intent  on  her  newspaper,  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  his  existence, 
when  Morton  finally  settled  himself  in 
his  chair.  The  dog  curled  up  on  the 
seat  facing  the  girl,  with  eyes  shut  and 
his  nose  on  his  paws.  He  had  opened 
one  eye  as  he  heard  approaching  foot- 
steps, and  watched  the  newcomer  in- 
tently. His  observations  were  satisfac- 
tory, and  he  shut  it  again  with  a  deep- 
drawn  snore,  but  returned  to  his 
meditations. 

It  was  some  time  before  Morton  ven- 
tured to  look  across  the  aisle  and  dis- 
cover the  contrast  to  his  own  tum- 
ultuous emotions  which  prevailed 
there.  He,  too,  had  promptly  buried 
himself  in  his  newspaper.  Then  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  making  him- 
self ridiculous,  hiding  there  ostrich 
fashion.  This  argument  was  conclu- 
sive. He  lowered  the  paper  and 
emerged. 

The  girl  across  the  aisle  had  taken 
off  her  hat  and  was  lying  back  in  her 
chair  with  her  face  turned  partly  from 
him,  watching  the  swiftly  changing 
scenes  outside.  Iler  hair,  now  free 
from  niilliner's  restraints,  waved  en- 
tramingly  all  over  her  dainty  head, 
from  the  white  forehead  it  shadowed  to 
t!ie  back  of  the  graceful  neck.  Her 
profile    in    repose    seemed    even    more 
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beautiful  than  the  laughing  face  on  the 
platform.    He  knew  it  was  She. 

Possibly  the  intensity  of  hi? 
thoughts  and  gaze  raay  have  speeded 
some  distributing  wave  across  the  aisle, 
for  the  girl  changed  her  position,  and 
leaning  forward,  took  up  a  book  from 
the  chair  on  which  the  dog  was  lying 
asleep.  As  she  touched  him,  one 
brown  eye  opened,  and  then,  seeing  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  winked  sleep- 
ily at  her  and  closed  again  with  an- 
other resonant  snore  of  contentment. 

At  the  sound,  Morton,  who  had  dis- 
creetly turned  away  at  the  first  move- 
ment of  her  chair,  instinctively  looked 
across  the  aisle  again  and  blessed  the 
sleeper  who  let  his  eyes  meet  hers  a 
second  time. 

The  girl  swung  her  chair  so  that  it 
faced  in  toward  the  side  of  the  car  a 
little  more,  placed  two  very  pretty,  big- 
bowed  feet  up  on  the  mopboard,  and- 
shut  her  eyes.  She  hadn't  known  she 
was  so  sleepy. 

Morton  soon  discovered  that  she  had 
become  practically  invisible  and 
guessed  the  cause.  He  redoubled  his 
attention  on  his  book,  but  concentrate 
his  mind  as  he  would  upon  its  pages, 
the  more  vivid  memory  pictures  of  the 
morning  made  them  dim.  Mere  prose 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  closed 
the  book  to  dream  of  gray  eyes.  Five 
minutes  later  a  porter  passing  through 
the  car  picked  up  a  book  which  had 
fallen  in  the  aisle  and  placed  it  gently 
in  Morton's  lap  without  disturbing  him 
in  the  least. 

In  the  meantime  momentous  things 
had  been  happening  across  the  aisle. 
The  train  had  already  carried  the 
owner  of  the  gray  eyes  some  hundreds 
of  miles  beyond  the  borders  of  dream- 
land, and  as  frequently  happens  to  one 
when  traveling  in  that  topsy-turvy 
realm,  she  had  decided  that  her 
avowed  destination  was  the  last  place 
to  which  she  wished  to  go.  It  would 
be  much  nicer  to  get  off  at  Mattawam- 
keag  and  change  there  for  Rangeley, 
where  she  had  had  such  a  good  time  in 
June,  when  she  had  gone  up  for  the 
fly-fishing    with     her     father.     There 


were  a  few  things  she  would  need,  but 
she  could  get  them  at  Mattawamkeag, 
on  which  euphonious  village  her  mind 
dwelt  lovingly. 

A  moment  later  the  whistle  sounded. 
The  train  rolled  into  a  palatial  edifice, 
duly  labeled  with  the  name  of  her 
alighting  place  in  large,  gilded  letters. 
A  porter. took  her  various  belongings 
out  on  to  the  platform  while  she  fol- 
lowed, the  dog  tugging  at  his  leash  at 
the  prospect  of  fresh  air  and  freedom. 
The  very  nice-looking  young  man  who 
had  been  sitting  across  the  aisle  leaped 
down  from  an  express  wagon  standing 
near,  seized  her  baggage  and  instantly 
disappeared  through  a  door  marked 
"Restaurant."  She  stooped  to  unleash 
the  dog  and  started  on  her  errands.  As 
she  came  out  on  the  street  she  saw  an 
iron  staircase,  similar  to  those  which 
lead  to  the  stations  on  the  elevated 
railroad.  The  shops  were  unquestion- 
ably up  there. 

She  had  not  definitely  made  up  her 
mind  what  she  needed  for  her  fishing 
trip,  but  she  knew  she  wanted  a  new 
hat.  She  always  did.  The  very  nice- 
looking  young  man  opened  the  door 
of  a  shop  for  her  and  disappeared  again 
as  suddenly  as  before.  A  tall,  young 
woman  in  a  riding  habit  approached 
from  the  rear  of  the  store,  smiling 
pleasantly.  "I  suppose  you  wish  to  buy 
a  hat.'' 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  girl. 
"I  always  wish  to  buy  a  hat,  but  there 
are  times  when  I  refrain  from  doing 
so." 

"I  am  glad  this  is  not  one  of  them," 
said  the  head  of  the  hat  department. 
"The  price  of  the  hat  will  be  forty- 
three  dollars.  It  is  not  yet  created,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  ready  by  the  time  we 
have  finished  luncheon.  The  luncheon 
department  is  this  way." 

The  head  of  the  hat  department 
showed  her  customer  into  a  large  room, 
decorated  in  oriental  style,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  daintily  appointed  table. 

"This  is  delightful,"  said  the  girl, 
drawing  off  her  gloves.  "I  had  a  very 
early  breakfast  and  I  am  really  quite 
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hungry.  I  hope  you  do  not  object  to 
my  dog  being  in  the  room." 

The  young  woman  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise. "Your  dog?"  she  asked,  "I  did 
not  see  that  you  had  a  dog." 

The  girl's  face  paled  and  a  fright- 
ened look  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  vainly  about  the  room. 

"I  have  lost  him !"  she  cried.  "He 
was  with  me  when  I  came  to  the  stair- 
case and  I  thought  he  followed  right 
behind  me.    He  always  does." 

"Ah,  now  I  understand,"  said  the 
head  of  the  hat  department.  "That  is 
a  patent  staircase.  When  you  came  up, 
the  steps  folded  up  behind  you,  and  the 
dog  must  have  been  left  below.  Now 
that  you  have  made  your  purchases  you 
are  entitled  to  a  return  check,  which 
you  will  give  to  the  man  at  the  gate, 
who  will  let  down  the  stairs  for  you." 

"Give  me  my  check  then,  please.  Oh, 
please  hurry.  It  is  almost  train  time 
and  I  must  find  him.  Poor  old  dear! 
He  has  probably  been  waiting  for  me 
down  there  all  this  time." 

How  she  descended  she  never  knew, 
such  was  her  anxiety  of  mind,  but  no 
faithful  companion  was  awaiting  her. 
The  street  seemed  absolutely  clear  of 
pedestrians,  so  that  there  was  no  one 
of  whom  she  could  make  inquiries. 
She  ran  around  the  corner  of  the  rail- 
road station,  whistling  as  best  she  could 
in  her  breathless  state,  but  there  was 
no  answering  bark.  She  rushed  across 
the  track  and  gazed  down  the  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  station.  Two 
great  tears  appeared  in  the  gray  eyes 
and  rolled  slowly  down  to  the  comers 
of  the  quivering  mouth,  and  just  then 
the  whistle  of  the  Air  Line  train  for 
Rangeley  sounded. 

He  mu?t  come  if  she  called  him  once 
more.  He  must!  She  mastered  her 
sobbing  for  the  effort,  and  a  pathetic 
little  voice  called  forth  the  lost  one's 
name. 

"Billy!"  slie  cried.     "Billy!" 

Mr.  William  Schuyler  Morton's 
usually  clean  and  active  mind  had  been 
in  a  ?o  me  what  perturbed  condition  ever 
since  the  porter  had  picked  up  his  book 
from  the  floor.     The    gray    eyes  were 


still  before  him,  but  their  expression 
seemed  to  have  changed.  A  frightened 
look  had  come  into  them.  A  crisis  was 
evidently  approaching,  for  the  expres- 
sion became  more  and  more  appealing, 
when  suddenly  there  seemed  to  ring  in 
his  ears  the  name  by  which  his  friends 
best  knew  him.  With  one  leap  he  was 
on  his  feet  in  the  aisle,  ready  to  tackle 
whatever  it  was  that  had  brought  fear 
to  the  two  gray  eyes. 

The  colored  porter,  who  had  just 
come  through  the  rear  door  of  the  car, 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  two 
young  people,  whom  he  had  left  pleep- 
ing  peacefully,  suddenly  jump  to  their 
feet  and  stand  staring  at  each  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle.  He  happened 
to  observe  that  there  were  tears  on  the 
girl's  cheeks,  and  that  the  young  man, 
who  was  blinking  rather  rapidly,  was 
standing  with  his  two  strong  arms  out- 
stretched towards  her,  which  proved  to 
be  rather  fortunate,  for  just  at  that 
moment  the  car  gave  an  unexpected 
swing  and  she  might  otherwise  have 
fallen. 

They  stood  there  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  girl  dropped  into  her  chair 
again  with  a  little  laugh.  The  dog 
raised  himself  up  from  the  cliair  where 
he  had  been  sleeping,  yawned,  and 
hopped  down  to  the  floor,  where  he 
stretched  himself  with  snorts  of  lazy 
satisfaction. 

The  girl  looked  up  at  the  man  still 
standing  in  the  aisle,  and  he  saw  that 
the  gray  eyes  were  laughing  again. 
His  vow  had  not  been  in  vain. 

"It  was  Billy,"  she  said.  "F  dreamed 
that  I  had  lost  him." 

Mr.  William  Schuyler  Morton  sat 
down  in  the  chair  the  dog  had  left. 

"No,  you  have  found  him,"  said  he. 

*****  4c 

Some  weeks  later  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  magnate  on  Frenchman's 
Bay  was  walking  along  the  shore  path 
with  his  host's  youngest  daugliter. 
They  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  out 
across  the  blue  water  at  a  fleet  of 
white-sailed  yachts  that  was  beating  up 
into  the  harbor.     The  mingled  sounds 
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of  scurrying    feet    and  threatened  as-  in  liis,  and  as  it  was  ratlier  small,  he 

phyxiation  caused  them  to  turn  as  a  decided  that  he  needed  the  other  to  go 

brindle   terrier  came  bounding  up  to  with  it. 

them.  "I  know  one  Billy  you  will  never  be 

"Where  have  you  been,  sir?"  said  the  ,  able  to  lose/'  he  said  smiling  down  at 

girl.     "You  must  not  run  away  like  her. 

this.  I'll  lose  you  again."  The  dog  She  turned  her  head  away  for  an  in- 
waived  the  question  and  pursued  a  stant.  "I  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
chattering  chipmunk  througli  a  patch,  without  him,"  she  answered  demurely, 
of  ferns.  Morton  watched  the  dog  a  Then  she  raised  the  gray  eyes  to  his 
moment  and  then  turned  to  the  girl  and  he  saw  something  there  that  made 
beside  liim.    He  took  one  of  her  hands  them  seem  more  beautiful  than  ever. 


Population  and  the  Prices  of  Food  and  Fiber 

BY  ARTHUR  J.  BOYNTON,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS^ 
UNIVERSITY    OF   KANSAS. 

A  subject  of  more  vital  interest  and  concern  to  the  masses  of  the  people  can 
hardly  be  found  than  the  recurring  pronounced  fluctuations  in  prices.  And 
naturally  enough  do  these  great  fluctuations  concern  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  It  often  means  for  many  of  them  a  hazarding  of  their  economic  well- 
being,  and  for  others  threatened  poverty.  Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who  are 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  these  chants  in  price  levels.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  experience  no  little  sacrifice  and  hardship  in  periods  of  exception- 
ally high  prices  in  their  endeavor  to  make  their  income  meet  their  former  stand- 
ards of  living. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  causes  inducing  a  sudden  and  pronounced  rise  of  prices, 
and  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  should  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
speculation  as  to  their  probable  nature  and  workings.  These  causes  are  often 
many.    They  are  generally  complex. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  most  phenomenal  rise  of  prices 
which  historic  times  perhaps  has  furnished,  when  prices  doubled,  trebled,  and  in 
some  cases  quadrupled,  we  read  of  many  serious  and  amusing  causes  to  which 
the  rise  was  attributed.  The  debasements  cf  the  coinage  were  thought  to  be  a 
chief  reason;  others  said  it  was  due  to  the  rise  of  monopolies  and  speculations,  to 
special  privileges  and  corners  in  the  spice  trade,  to  the  wars  of  long  duration, 
and  to  the  middlemen  and  engrossers.  Some  assigned  as  causes  the  changes  in 
religious  observances,  increasing  luxuries,  t!ie  enclosure  of  open  fields,  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  improvements  in  technique.  The  judgments  of  the 
time  were  as  varied  as  today.  Again  some  said  it  was  due  to  usury,  to  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  English  moliasteries,  to  the  exports  of  grain  and  wine  and  to 
the  imports  of  manufactures,  also  to  the  had  seasons.  Some  even  assigned  as  a 
reason  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  while  preachers  and 
moralists  thought  the  extraordinary  high  prices  had  been  sent  as  a  punishment 
from  God  for  much  "joking  and  levity  at  table."  All  agreed  that  there  was  a 
rise  in  prices  and  felt  its  consequences.  But  all  of  these  supposed  causes  sank 
into  insignificance  compared -with  the  principal  cause,  the  great  production  and 
influx  of  precious  metals  from  the  newly  discovered  rourcos  in  America.  Jean 
Bodin,  in  accord  with  modern  belief,  pointed  out  tlie  fact  that  not  one  cause  but 
many  were  responsible  for  the  extiaordinary  rise.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other 
hand,  probably  went  too  far  when  he  said  that  "the  discovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  of  America  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  this  diminution  in  the 
value  of  silver  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn." 
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The  causes  advanced  today  for  the  extraordinary  rise  in  prices  since  1897 
are  almost  as  varied  in  character,  as  complex  in  their  workings  and  as  far-fetched 
as  those  advanced  three  centuries  or  more  ago.  ^The  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prices,"  says  the  Bulletin  of  Labor,  "are  complex,  the  relative  influence  of 
each  uncertain,  and  in  some  cases  involving  many  economic  questions.  An 
enumeration  'of  some  of  the  influences  that  cause  changes  in  prices  may  be  of 
interest,  however.  Such  influences  include  variations  in  harvest,  which  not  only 
contract  or  expand  the  supply  and  consequently  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
price  of  a  commodity,  but  also  to  decrease  or  increase,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  purchasing  power  of  such  communities  as  are  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  such  commodity;  changes  in  demand  due  to  changes  in  fashion,  seasons, 
etc. ;  legislation  changing  internal  revenue  taxes,  import  duties,  or  bounties ;  in- 
spection as  to  purity  or  adulteration ;  use  of  other  articles  as  substitutes — as,  for 
instance,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  will  cause  an  increased  consumption  of 
pork  and  mutton  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  probable  increase  in  the  price  of  both 
pork  and  mutton;  improvements  in  methods  of  production  which  will  tend  to 
give  either  a  better  article  for  the  same  price  or  an  equal  article  for  a  lower  price ; 
cheapening  of  transportation  or  handling;  speculative  manipulation  of  the  sup- 
ply or  of  the  raw  product;  commercial  panic  or  depression;  expanding  or  con- 
tracting credit;  overproduction;  unusual  demand  owing  to  steady  employment 
of  consumers;  short  supply  owing  to  disputes  between  labor  and  capital  in  in- 
dustries of  limited  producing  capacity,  as  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry  in 
1902;  organization  or  combination  of  mills  or  producers,  thus  enabling,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  greater  or  less  control  of  prices  or,  on  the  other  hand,  economies  in 
production  or  in  transportation  charges  through  the  ability  to  supply  the  article 
from  the  point  of  production  or  manufacture  nearest  the  purchaser.  No  conclu- 
sion can  be  formed  safely  as  to  cauFes  without  an  examination  of  the  possible 
influences  of  several — in  some  cases,  perhaps  all — of  these  causes." 

It  is  evident  that  any  study  of  prices  must  take  into  consideration  at  least 
three  things:  First,  the  measure  of  values, — or  money  and  credit  instruments, 
for  prices  are  values  expressed  in  money ;  second,  the  supply  and  demand  of  the 
commodities  or  economic  goods  whose  values  are  measured ;  and  third,  the  popu- 
lation, or  the  large  body  of  producers  and  consumers  of  these  goods. 

No  proper  appreciation  of  recent  rising  prices  is  to  be  had  without  reference 
to  increasing  populations,  to  the  labor  that  produces  goods  and  the  populations 
that  consume  them.  From  the  eight  countries  which  we  may  well  style  the  great 
world  powers,  namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Eussia  and  Japan,  we  may  obtain  a  fairly  representative 
and  general  idea  of  the  growth  of  population  at  decennial  periods  during  the 
past  forty  years.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  shows 
the  growth  of  the  population  of  these  countries  since  1870: 


POPULATION  IN  MILLIONS 


1870-71        1880-1 


1890-91 


1900-1   1910-11 


Sic;:; 

«  «  o 


s>^ 


United    States    . 
Great    Britain    .. 

France    . . 

Germany    

Austria-Hungary 

Itily    

Russia    

Japan    


38.6 

50.1 

62.9 

76.0 

31.8 

352 

38.1 

42.0 

36.1 

37.7 

38.3 

38.9 

41.1 

45.2 

49.4 

56.4 

35.7 

39.0 

42.7 

46.0 

26.8 

28.5 

? 

32.5 

73.5 

87.0 

100.0 

112.0 

7 

36.0 

40.5 

44.8 

92.0 
45.6 
39.6 
64.9 
51.4 
34.6 
135.0 
50.8 


138 
43 
9 
57 
44 
20 
83 


.3% 
.4% 
.7% 
.8% 
.0% 
.1% 
.7% 
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These  figures  represent  a  tremendous  increase  of  population  among  the  most 
progressive  peoples  during  the  last  forty  years. 

In  some  recently  developing  countries  a  more  marked  increase  would  prob- 
ably be  shown.  Colonization,  expansion  and  cheap  transportation  are  constantly 
bringing  many  unoccupied  portions  of  the  earth  into  closer  touch  with  us.  These 
newer  sections  of  the  world,  and  likewise  the  older  nations  such  as  India,  Egypt, 
and  China,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  discussing  the  increase  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, for  whether  they  produce  little  or  much  of  real  food  materials  they  exert 
a  great  and  effective  demand  on  the  consumable  goods  and  products  of  industrial 
nations.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of  reason  or  imagination  to  observe  that 
such  increasing  populations  must  sooner  or  later  exert  a  great  pressure  on  the 
means  of  subsistence.  They  have  done  so  time  and  again  in  the  past.  They  are 
doing  so  now.  To  be  sure,  in  enlightened  countiies  production  has  kept  fairly 
well  in  the  lead,  but  many  are  too  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  always 
continue  to  do  so.  The  supply  of  natural  resources,  and  particularly  the  abun- 
dance of  free  and  fertile  lands,  deposits  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  natural  forest, 
cannot  be  drawn  upon  indefinitely  and  that  by  increasing  populations  without 
seriously  affecting  the  value  or  prices  of  these  and  kindred  commodities.  Mal- 
thus  was  right  when,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  announced  his  famous  doc- 
trine that  population  had  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. .  A  keener  realization  of  that  fact  is  needed  in  modem  times.  "N"ations 
cannot  go  on  increasing  in  populations  at  rapid  rates  without  the  wherewithal 
to  feed  these  numbers.  A  rise  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  is  the  only  natural  re- 
sult to  be  expected.  Besides  the  question  of  the  increase  of  numbers  we  must 
not  overlook  the  all-important  distribution  and  division  of  the  population  into 
producing  and  consuming  classes.  With  the  increase  of  great  wealth  parasitic 
classes  have  a  tendency  to  arise.  These,  of  course,  are  mere  consumers.  But 
what  is  of  greater  importance  in  this  matter  of  distribution  is  the  tendency  to 
draw  producers  of  foodstuffs  and  ether  necessities  of  life  into  the  non-food- 
producing  occupations.  They  are  drawn  thither  naturally  by  the  greater  re- 
wards offered  for  their  labor.  The  manufacturer  of  automobiles  bids  against 
the  farmer  for  the  laborer  and  the  manufacturer  wins  out.  Both  are  creating 
values,  to  be  sure,  but  as  a  result  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  fall 
short  of  what  is  actually  needed.  We  are  told  that  people  are  all  too  prone  to  go 
to  the  cities.  Too  many  are  in  oflBces  and  in  stores  and  too  few  are  in  the  fields. 
But  the  rewards  must  be  equalized  through  higher  prices  to  the  fanner  before 
this  migration  is  checked.  The  distribution  of  labor  groups  is  then  a  prime 
consideration  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  their  products. 

Prices  may  be  considered  either  as  wholesale  prices  or  as  retail  prices.  In 
discussing  the  history  of  prices  the  economist  and  the  statistician  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  wholesale  prices.  Statistics  of  retail  prices  are  usually  accessible 
only  for  very  limited  geographical  areas  and  for  very  short  periods  of  time. 
There  is  a  stronger  reason,  however,  for  the  reliance  on  wholesale  prices.  Re- 
tail prices  reflect  too  often  the  influence  of  custom  and  of  the  whims  of  par- 
ticular localities,  so  that  comparisons  between  articles  having  the  same  name 
are  often  fallacious  and  the  results  are  net  indicative  of  general  economic 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  wholesale  prices  reflect  with  greater  emphasis  the 
variations  in  consumption;  they  are  much  more  sensitive  to  competition,  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  much  more  capable  of  being  readily  reduced  to  economic 
law  than  are  retail  prices. 

In  attempting  to  show  the  general  movement  of  prices  the  most  common 
method  in  use  today  is  the  device  known  as  ^'Index  Numbers/'  The  index  num- 
l>er,  or  relative  price  for  a  year  or  a  month,  is  simply  a  percentage  of  a  selected 
base.    "The  base/^  selected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  for  example,  is  the  average 
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of  prices  of  a  number  of  articles  for  ten  years,  from  1890  to  1890,  inclusive. 
With  this  average  for  ten  years  as  a  base,  or  100,  a  relative  price,  as  it  fluctuates, 
is  shown  as  a  percentage  of  this  base,  and  is  called  the  Index  Number,  being 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  base.  The  index  number  for  any  com- 
modity or  group  of  commodities  for  any  given  date  can  be  readily  determined 
by  reducing  the  prices  of  that  date  to  tlie  proper  percentage  of  the  base  period. 
The  index  number  then,  like  a  barometer,  rises  and  falls,  showing  by  its  varia- 
tion from  time  to  time  the  relative  level  of  particular  prices.  Various  index 
numbers  are  in  use  today.  The  one  most  generally  consulted  in  the  United 
States,  perhaps,  is  the  one  which  is  being  consti noted  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  dating  from  1890.  Bradstreet  and  Dun  also  have  their  own  index 
numbers.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  the  index  number  of  the  London  Economist, 
the  Labor  Departments,  and  Sauerbeck's ;  in  France,  Domergue' s ;  for  Hamburg, 
Soetbeer's;  while  the  Russian  government  likewise  has  one. 

Any  study  of  prices  makes  ufc  of  one  or  more  of  the?e  index  numbers  to 
determine  the  degree  and  direction  of  price  fluctuations. 

The  index  numbe^g  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that  the  average  of  whole- 
sale prices  of  over  250  commodities  declined  each  year  from  1890  to  1897,  or 
eight  years  of  constantly  falling  prices.  From  1898  to  1910  has  been  a  period 
of  advancing  prices  with  only  three  of  the  thirteen  years  showing  a  decrease 
from  the  prices  of  the  previous  vear.  Tliese  three  years  of  slight  decline  were 
1901,  1904  and  1908.  Tlie  lowest  year  of  the  twenty-one  year  period  was  1897 
and  the  highest  was  1910. 

On  the  base  of  100  (or  the  average  for  the  decade  1890-1899)  we  And  that 
the  index  number  of  1897  had  dropped  to  its  lowest  ])oint,  90.  By  1902  it  had 
risen  again  to  the  level  of  1890,  or  113,  and  since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
rise,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  mentioned,  till  in  1910  it  reached  its  max- 
imum at  132.  Wholesale  prices  during  1910  (later  date)  were  19.1  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1900,  46.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897,  the  year  of  lowest  prices 
in  the  twenty-one  year  period  from  1890  to  1910,  16.6  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1890,  and  31.1  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  tlie  ten  years  1890  to 
1899.  Wholesale  prices  in  March,  1910,  weie  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the 
preceding  twenty-one  years  and  nearly  50  ])er  cent  higher  than  tlie  lowest  level 
in  1897.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  widespread  interest  is  manifest  and  com- 
plaints increase  more  and  more  by  reason  of  this  extraordinary  advance  in 
prices  during  the  past  thirteen  years.  The  annual  movement  is  equally  interest- 
ing. Generally  speaking,  prices  as  a  rule  advance  from  January  to  March,  de- 
cline each  month  from  April  to  July,  advance  slightly  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, decline  slightly  again  in  October  and  Noveml)er,  and  advance  slightly 
in  December.  During  the  lart  twenty  years  there  is  seen  to  be  a  greater  fluctua- 
tion in  the  prices  of  raw  commodities  than  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  com- 
modities, and  it  is  likewise  obperved  that  during  the  years  of  high  prices  raw 
commodities  were  higher  than  manufactured  commodities,  and  during  the  years 
of  low  prices  raw  commodities  were  lower  than  mtinufactured  commodities. 

The  following  tables  of  relative  prices,  or  index  numbers,  constructed  from 
data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  consisting  of  nine  groups  and  compris- 
ing 257  commodities,  reveal  the  fluctuations  of  whokvale  prices  from  1890  to 
1910  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  tluin  any  description  could  do.  The  base, 
100,  is  the  average  for  1890-1899.  From  there  tables  it  is  seen  tliat  the  first 
group  of  the  nine  consisting  of — 
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20  farm  products   

57  food  products    

65  articles  of  cloths  and  clothing 

13  articles  of  fuel  and  lighting 

38  metals  and  implements 

28  kinds  of  lumber  and  building  materials 
9  drugs  and  chemicals  

14  house  furnishing  goods  

13  miscellaneous  articles   

All  raw  commodities    

All   manufactured   commodities    

All  commodities    


Startfns:  in 

and  by  1910 

1890  with 

declined 

lose  to 

a  relative 

to 

in 

thehiarh 

averasre  or 

level  of 

index  of 

110 

78 

1896 

164 

112 

83 

1896 

128 

113 

91 

1896 

123 

104 

05 

1898 

125 

119 

86 

1897 

128 

111 

90 

1897 

153 

110 

87 

1895 

117 

111 

89 

1897 

111 

110 

91 

1896 

133 

115 

84 

1896 

139 

112 

90 

1897 

129 

112 

89 

1897 

131 

Relative  Prices  of  Commodities,  by  Years,  1890-1910. 

(ATerage  for  1890-1899=100.0.) 

(Decimal  omitted.) 


Number  rf 
Commodities 


20   57   65    13   38    28   9 


14 


13 


257 


YEAR 


1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902 

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  '... 

1909  

1910  


"£ 


110 

121 

111 

107 

95 

93 

78 

85 

96 

100 

109 

116 

130 

118 

126 

124 

I  123 

I  137 

I  133 

153 

I  164- 


112 
115 
103 
110 
99 
94 

a3 

87 

94 

98 

104 

105 

111 

107 

107 

108 

112 

117 

120 

124 

I  128 


•a 


0) 

11 

■=•? 

a  V 

^  64 

o*? 

4)  a 

£j 

sa 

113 

104 

119 

111 

102 

111 

109 

101 

106 

107 

100 

100 

96 

92 

90 

92 

98 

92 

91 

104 

93 

91 

96 

86 

93 

95 

86 

96 

105 

114 

106 

120 

120 

101 

119 

111 

102 

134 

117 

106 

149 

117 

109 

132 

109 

112 

128 

122 

120 

131 

135 

126 

135 

143 

116 

130 

125 

119 

129 

124 

123 

125 

128 

111 

108 

102 

101 

96 

94 

93 

90 

95 

105 

115 

116 

118 

121 

122 

127 

140 

146 

133 

138 

153 


11 

>h 

it 

1 

Is 

11 

m 

8? 

(A 

H 

do 

if 

Q'^ 

tl4 

s 

o 
u 

110 
103 
102 
100 
89 
87 
92 
94 
106 
111 
115 
115 
114 
112 
110 
109 
101 
109 
110 
112 
117 


111 

110 

115 

m 

110 

109 

116 

110 

106 

106 

107 

105 

104 

105 

104 

105 

100 

99 

93 

96 

96 

94 

91 

94 

94 

91 

84 

91 

89 

92 

87 

90 

92 

92 

94 

93 

95 

97 

105 

100 

106 

109 

111 

.110 

110 

107 

111 

107 

112 

114 

122 

110 

113 

113 

122 

111 

111 

111 

119 

111 

109 

112 

121 

114 

111 

121 

126 

121 

118 

127 

133 

128 

114 

119 

125 

122 

111 

125  1 

!  136 

123 

111 

133  1 

I  139 

129 

o'S 


112 

111 

106 

105 

96 

93 

90 

89 

93 

101 

110 

108 

112 

113 

113 

115 

122 

129 

122 

126 

131 


As  to  fibers,  cotton,  upland  middling,  has  an  index  of  194,  nearly  100  per 
cent  higlier  than  the  average  for  1890-1899.  Wool  varies  from  107  to  124,  de- 
pending on  quality.  Linen  is  slightly  above  the  normal  level,  but  most  fibers 
show  a  very  substantial  increase.  However,  raw  silk,  manila  fiber,  and  paper 
fiber,  both  pulp  and  manila,  are  below  the  average  of  100,  while  jute  fiber  is  far 
above  the  average  at  130. 
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Relative  Pbices  of  Fiber.    1910. 
At  wholesale  compared  with  average  for  1890-1899,  or  100.  (Decimals  omitted.) 


AVERAGE 
PRICE 


5r 

u  o 


average 

PRICE 


Cotton,  upland  middling. 

Wool,  clothing   

Wool,  combing  

Wool,  carpet   

Wool,    Ohio  medium 

fleece  scoured    

Wool,    Ohio    fine    fleece 

scoured    

Worsted  yarns    

Cotton     thread,    6 

cord    

Cotton  yarns   

Linen  thread  (shoethr'd 

Silk — Raw    Italian 

Silk — Raw  Japan   


194 


107 

124 
123 

126 

133 

102 

94 

87 


$  .151  per  lb. 
.24 
.25 
.13 

.488  per  lb. 

.686  per  lb. 


.039  spool 
.238  per  lb. 

4.00  per  lb. 
3.52  per  lb. 


Rope,  manila 
Jute,   raw    . . . 


Paper,  news 


Paper,  wrapping,  manila 
Flax    


Hemp 
Jute    .. 
Manila 


94 
130 


68 
85 


$  .087  per  lb. 
.034  per  lb. 


.02  per  lb. 

.  .047  per  lb. 
277.10  p'rt'n 

161.89  p'rt'n 

54.70  p'r  t'n 

112.78  pVt'n 


In  the  following  tables  the  relative  increase  in  wholesale  prices  for  food 
products  and  fibers  are  presented  in  more  detail.  Index  numbers  (with  1890- 
1899  as  the  base,  100)  are  given  for  thirty-five  articles  of  food,  with  their  cor- 
responding money  prices  for  1910.  An  enormous  gain  is  shown  in  all  meats, 
likewise  in  eggs,  lard,  cheese,  corn  meal,  etc.,  while  bacon,  liams,  and  beef  are 
nearly  as  high.  Only  in  such  articles  as  coffee,  tea,  rice  and  potatoes  do  we  find 
an  index  number  less  than  100 : 


Relative  Prices  of  Foods.     1910. 
At  wholesale  compared  with  average  for  1890-1899,  or  100.  (Decimals  omitted.) 


Corn    

Barley    

Oats    

Rye    

Wheat   

Beans   

Bread     (home    made) 

N.  Y 

Butter   (ElRin)    ... 

Butter  (dairy)    

Cheese     (N.     Y.     full 

cream)     

Coffee   (Rio)    

Epps  (new  laid)    1 

Fish  (salmon  canned) 

Buckwheat    flour 

Rve  flour   

Wheat  (Sp.  flour)... 
Wheat  (Win.  flour).. 
Lard    


^x 


AVERAOE 
PRICE 


152 
151 
143 

147 
146 
143 

12G 
137 
143 

159 
72 
IGG 
118 
110 
127 
127 
122 
191 


$.581  per  bu. 

.719  per  bu. 

.385  per  bu. 

.777  per  bu. 
1.097  per  bu. 
2.39  per  bu. 

.04  per  lb. 
.207  per  lb. 
.290  per  lb. 

.157  per  lb. 

.005  per  lb. 

.325  per  doz. 
.1.74  per  12  cans 
12.14  per  100  lbs. 
14.22  per  hbl. 
|5.40perbbl. 
14.60  per  bbl. 
I  .125  per  lb. 


Corn  meal   (white)... 

Meat,  bacon   

Meat,  beef   

Meat,  beef  salt 

Meat,  hams  (smoked) 

Meat,  mutton    

Meat,  pork  (salt) 

Milk,  fresh    

Molasses    

Rice    ,. 

Salt    

Spices   (pepper)    

Starch   (corn)    

SuRar,  80°    

Sugar   (Rran.)    

Tea   (Formosa)    

Potatoes  (white)  


147 
197 
142 
182 
167 
133 
204 
144 
117 
97 
107 
106 
109 
108 
104 
84 
85 


AVERAGE 
P^1CE 


$1.54  pV  100  lbs 

.133  per  lb. 

.115  per  lb. 

14.58  per  bbl. 

164  per  lb. 

.10  per  lb. 
23.73  per  bbl. 

.036  per  qt. 

.37  per  gal. 

.054  per  lb. 

.754  per  bbl. 

.08  per  lb. 

.06  per  lb. 

.036  per  lb. 

.049  per  lb. 

.21  per  lb. 

.42  per  bu. 
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It  is  thus  seen  from  these  widely  selected  and  representative  index  numbers 
that  nearly  every  article  used  for  food  and  every  commodity  used  for  clothing 
has  advanced  much  beyond  the  average  of  the  decade  1890-1899.  Some  have 
more  than  doubled  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  absolutely  necessary  staples 
have  advanced  more  than  50  per  cent. 

The  general  wholesale  price  level  in  the  United  States  advanced  during  the 
decade  1900-1910,  14.5;  farm  products  advanced  39.8;  food,  etc.,  18.7;  timber 
and  building  materials,  19.6;  cloths  and  clothing,  12;  and  miscellaneous  com- 
modities, 14.7.  The  greatest  advances  have  taken  place  in  the  products  of  the 
soil,  which  have  been  so  much  greater  that  probable  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
farm  conditions  alone. 

For  the  period  covered,  retail  prices  have,  on  the  whole,  risen  less  than 
wholesale  prices,  but  retail  prices  in  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1910 
were,  for  many  articles,  at  the  highest  point  reached  for  many  years.  As  com- 
pared with  the  spring  of  1900,  prices  for  bacon  were  more  than  70  per  cent 
higher ;  ham  was  33  per  cent  higher ;  flour  was  50  per  cent  higher ;  butter  about 
45  per  cent  higher;  sugar  12  per  cent  higher;  and  eggs  100  per  cent  higher. 
Some  few  articles,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  were  about  the  same  price  as  in  1900, 
but  practically  no  articles  of  food  were  lower  than  in  1900  Furniture  was  about 
the  same  in  1900 ;  shoes  and  clothing  were  considerably  higher. 

Nor  is  the  increase  in  prices  confined  to  the  United  States.  The  advance  is 
common  to  all  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  In  England  prices  ad- 
vanced 32  per  cent  between  1896  and  1911.  In  Germany  the  increase  in  the 
same  period  was  54  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  France  was  40  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  American  prices  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  double  that  of 
English  prices.  Says  a  British  report :  "It  appears  that  the  English  housewife 
in  February,  1909,  would  have  had  to  pay  weekly  $4.75  at  American  prices  for 
the  same  quantities  of  those  articles  of  food  which  cost  at  English  prices  about 
$3.44.  Her  weekly  expenditure  in  the  United  States  would  thus  be  raised  on 
the  adjusted  prices  about  $1.31,  or  38  per  cent.'*  A  year  later  it  would  have 
been  even  higher. 

A  discussion  of  comparative  prices  in  foreign  countries  would  prove  inter- 
esting if  space  permitted. 

It  is  very  natural  indeed  that  all  sorts  of  causes  should  be  advanced  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  explain  this  extraordinary,  world-wide,  and  persistent  rise 
of  prices  since  1897.  Governments,  state  and  national,  here  as  well  as  abroad, 
are  investigating  these  causes.  The  British  government  in  particular;  a  Massa- 
chusetts commission,  and  United  States  senate  committees  have  already  grap- 
pled with  the  problem.  An  international  conference  on  the  subject  is  urged  by 
President  Taft  in  his  recent  message  and  it  is  perhaps  not  far  distant.  Some 
of  the  most  complete,  satisfactory  and  available  results  of  these  investigations, 
besides  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  already  mentioned,  are:  "The  Report  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  Principal  Industrial 
Cities  of  the  United  States,  1911,'*  and  also  the  reports  on  ^^ages  and  Prices 
in  1910.'*  "The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  High  Cost  of 
Living,"  1910,  and  "The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Wages 
and  Prices  of  Commodities,"  1910. 

The  findings  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  with  regard  to  the  recent  ad- 
vance of  prices  are  as  follows: 

(])  "Tlie  primary  cause  of  the  world-wide  advance  of  prices  since  1897 
has  been  the  increase  of  the  gold  supply  which  has  reduced  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  and  brought  about  a  corresponding  increase  of  values  measured  in 
money  in  all  the  leading  commercial  states,  and  at  least  in  the  United  States 
has  served  for  the  basis  of  a  great  extension  of  credit. 
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(2)  ^TThe  advance  of  prices  in  the  United  States  has  been  accelerated 
greatly  by  the  enormous  waste  of  income  through  uneconomic  expenditure  for 
war  and  national  armament,  and  through  multiple  forms  of  extravagance  both 
public  and  private,  and  of  wastage,  both  individual  and  social.  The  increasing 
burden  of  disease,  accident,  crime  and  pauperism  imposed  upon  society,  and  the 
loss  tlirough  expenditure  on  a  rising  scale  for  luxuries  and  through  wasteful 
domestic  methods,  are  patent  factors  contributing  to  the  advance  of  the  cost  of 
living. 

(3)  "The  advance  of  prices  has  been  further  promoted  by  a  complexity  of 
causes  operating  on  the  side  of  supply  to  reduce  the  volume  and  increase  the 
expenses  of  production,  and  on  the  side  of  demand  to  extend  and  diversify  the 
consumption  of  commodities.  The  main  factors  in  restricting  supply  and  en- 
hancing the  cost  of  commodities  have  been  the  drain  of  population  from  the 
land,  which  has  decreased  the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  producing  the 
food  supply;  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  which  has  resulted  in  increased 
expenses  of  production  and  distribution,  especially  the  latter.  The  chief  in- 
fluences on  the  side  of  demand,  which  have  worked  parallel  to  the  forces  affect- 
ing supply,  have  been  the  growing  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities, 
T^^hich  has  increased  the  proportion  of  non-producing  food  consumers;  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  standard  of  living,  which  has  enlarged  the  requirements  on 
the  part  of  individual  consumers  of  all  classes;  and  the  national  habit  of  ex- 
travagance, which  has  further  extended  and  diversified  to  an  abnormal  degree 
the  demand  for  comforts  and  luxuries  created  by  that  advance. 

(4)  *^ith  regard  to  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  and  the  unions,  which  have 
been  declared  to  be  either  primary  or  contributory  causes  of  the  increase  of  the 
cost  of  living,  the  commission  finds  that  none  of  these  factors  can  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  and  active  cause  of  the  recent  general  advance  of  prices.^^ 

According  to  the  majority's  report  of  the  select  committee  on  wages  and 
prices  of  the  senate  (of  June  23,  1910),  "among  the  many  causes  contributing 
to  the  advance  in  prices  may  be  enumerated: 

1.  Increased  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  by  reason  of  higher  land 
values  and  higher  wages. 

2.  Increased  demand  for  farm  products  and  food. 

3.  Shifting  of  population  from  food-producing  to  food-consuming  occupa- 
tions and  localities. 

4.  Immigration  to   food-consuming  localities. 

5.  Eeduced  fertility  of  land  resulting  in  lower  average  production  or  in 
increased  expenditures  for  fertilization. 

6.  Increased  banking  facilities  in  agricultural  localities  which  enable 
farmers  to  hold  their  crops,  and  market  to  the  best  advantage.  This  results  in 
steadying  prices,  but  also  tends  to  advance  prices. 

7.  Eeduced  supply  convenient  to  transportation  facilities  of  sucli  com- 
modities as  timber. 

8.  Cold-storage  plants  which  result  in  preventing  extreme  fluctuations  of 
prices  of  certain  commodities  with  the  seasons,  but  by  enabling  tlie  wholesalers 
to  buy  and  sell  at  the  best  possible  advantage,  tend  to  advance  prices. 

9.  Increased  cost  of  distribution. 

10.  Industrial  combinations. 

11.  Organizations  of  producers  or  of  dealers. 

12.  Advertising. 

13.  IncreaFcd  money  supply. 
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14.  Overcapitalization. 

15.  Higher  standard  of  living." 

The  minority  of  the  committee  submitted  the  three  substantial  causes  for 
the  advance  in  prices: 

(1)  The  tariff. 

(2)  Trusts,  combines,  and  monopolies. 

(3)  Increased  money  supply. 

"We  are  without  sufficient  data,"  says  the  minority,  "to  apportion  the  de- 
gree of  responsibility  among  these  three  causes,  but  that  the  first  two  arc  tlie 
chief  malefactors  we  have  no  doubt,  and  they  are  of  our  own  creation." 

Of  the  various  causes  here  mentioned,  higher  land  values  cannot  be  a  cause 
of  high  prices.  This,  as  one  has  eaid  in  this  connection,  is  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  The  high  price  of  land  is  not  a  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  high 
price  of  farm  products.  Land  is  high  because  farm  products  are  high.  As  for 
the  tariff  being  a  material  factor  in  prices  during  the  past  decade,  it  is  seen  that 
the  greatest  advances  have  been  made  in  commodities  upon  which  the  tariff  has 
little  or  no  effect.  Forest  and  farm  products  have  advanced  the  most,  and  as  to 
these  practically  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  tariff  for  many  years.  Con- 
cerning trusts  and  combinations,  the  prices  of  many  of  the  trust-produced  com- 
modities have  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  have  other  commodities,  and  the 
advance  in  these  commodities  has  been  almost  as  great  in  foreign  countries 
where  competition  prevails.  Regarding  the  influence  of  labor  unions  on  the 
recent  movement  of  prices,  all  reports  agree  that  they  have  been  a  negligible 
factor  in  this  movement.  Wages  have  lagged  behind  the  advance  of  prices,  and 
average  wages  have  risen  perhaps  25  per  cent  since  1897.  Increased  cost  of 
living  has  compelled  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  but  "the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  runs  from  high  prices  to  high  wages  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction." 
Cost  of  distribution  or  delivery,  elaborate  packing  and  parceling,  advertising, 
food  and  sanitary  inspection,  for  which  the  public  pays,  foreign  immigration  to 
the  cities,  and  possibly  cold  storage  each  may  have  contributed  its  share  to  the 
higher  price  level.  Professor  Patten  attributes  the  rise  to  lack  of  sufficient 
capital,  the  bad  distribution  of  population,  the  isolation  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer and  our  cumbersome  system  of  reaching  the  consumer,  and  lastly,  the  new 
status  of  women.  A  study  of  freight  rates  furnished  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  does  not  reveal  any  substantial  increase  until  very  recent 
years,  and  in  the  case  of  rates  on  most  food  products  no  increase  is  shown,  but 
rather  lower  rates  in  many  instances  than  prevailed  a  decade  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  that  the  fun- 
damental reason  for  world-wide  increase  of  prices  is  the  increased  production 
of  gold.  Because  the  general  trend  of  world  prices  has  responded,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  abnormal  production  of  gold  is  a  positive  factor 
in  forcing  up  the  level  of  the  world's  prices  and  in  preventing  their  decline. 
The  stock  of  gold  has  been  almost  exactly  doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years,  more 
than  one-qnarter  of  its  present  total  has  been  added  in  the  last  ten  years.  We 
are  now  adding  to  the  stock  at  the  rate  of  3i4  per  cent  a  year  with  no  prospects 
of  a  diminution  for  at  least  a  decade.  Between  1890  and  1897  the  world's  an- 
nual output  of  gold  doubled,  between  1897  and  1911  itr  almost  doubled  again,  so 
that  in  twentv-one  years  it  was  quadrupled.  A  new  high  record  was  made  in 
1911— $473,000,000. 

And  while  the  gold  supply  has  greatly  increased,  the  increa^^e  of  the  credit 
based  upon  the  gold  has  far  exceeded  it.  Px'ononiists  estimate  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  credit  of  from  $3  to  $4  to  $1  in  gold.     Loans  of  national  banks  have 
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doubled  in  a  decade,  coin  and  paper  circulation  per  capita  has  doubled  in  thirty 
years,  and  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  40  per  cent.  To  this  is  added  the 
enormous  growth  in  the  use  of  checks  as  seen  from  the  figures  of  bank  clearings. 

The  main  cause  for  the  advance  in  prices — some  authorities  say  16  or  17 
per  cent  of  the  approximate  50  per  cent  advance — seems  to  be  due  to  the  cyanide 
process  of  extracting  gold,  which,  patented  in  1890,  has  rendered  low  grade  gold 
mines  workable  with  profit  and  prodigiously  increased  the  world^s  output  of  the 
precious  metal. 

Says  the  senate  report :  ^The  recent  increase  in  production  of  the  standard 
of  value,  bringing  with  it  a  still  greater  increase  in  credit,  has  of  necessity  de- 
creased the  value  of  the  standard  and  thereby  increased  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  measures." 


The  Country  of  Snows 


All  day  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  had 
been  dropping.  All  day  the  lake  had 
been  moaning  in  travail, — "making 
ice,"  the  natives  had  it.  It  was  both 
impressive  and  depressive,  the  muffled 
vibrations  booming  across  the  high 
pitched  silences  like  the  half  smothered 
roars  of  some  starving  beast  in  the 
pains  of  wounds  and  hunger.  The  dogs 
had  been  frightened  at  first,  and  had 
barked  and  howled  in  unison.  From 
the  doorway  Maida  had  stood  and 
watched  them. 

Her  inner  vision  pictured  the  city 
at  this  hour :  The  carriages  would  all 
be  rolling  homeward  from  the  park,  the 
ring  of  the  horses^  sharp-shod  feet  on 
the  pavements  mingling  with  the  hard 
breathings  of  the  motors,  and  the  hur- 
rying tread  of  the  human  thousands, — 
the  grub  toilers  of  the  day,  hastening 
to  the  metamorphosis  that  would  trans- 
form them  into  butterflies  of  night. 
Was  it  only  a  year  ago  that  she  had 
been  a  part — an  enjoying,  pulsing  part 
— of  this  great  Babylonian  garden  of 
bloom  ? 

She  had  loved  it  all  passionately; 
but  she  also  had  loved,  though  then  un- 
cognizant  of  it,  with  the  otlier  and  un- 
suspected side  of  her  many-fibered 
nature,  this  country  of  silows,  with  its 
stern  silences.  The  city  had  claimed 
and  held  the  pleasure  loving,  lotus 
dreaming  side  of  her;  but  there  was 
sterner  fiber,  bequeathed  by  grim  old 
Puritan    forebears.      Stephen    Strong, 


M.  D., — the  man,  not  the  physician, — 
had  detected  these  elements  in  her  long 
before..  "Adversity  will  fashion  you," 
he  had  said  to  her  once  in  his  usual 
direct  way,  "if  she  ever  takes  you  in 
hand,  into  a  wondrous  being  that  will 
surprise  the  being  you  are  now."  Ah, 
yes;  but  the  fierceness  of  the  fashion- 
ing, and  the  brutality  of  the  hammer 
and  anvil !  It  had  been  in  the  intoler- 
able pain  of  it  that  she  had  turned  to 
the  Supreme  Mother — Nature  the 
nurse,  the  teacher,  the  friend — to  find 
how  well  she  loved  her,  and  how  dearly 
beloved  was  she  in  turn. 

And  so  she  had  shut  herself  up  here 
among  the  great  solitudes,  closing  the 
inner  gates  of  her  soul  to  the  world,  but 
opening  them  wide  for  the  Mother  of 
All,  whose  touch  alone  was  tender 
enough  to  probe  the  wounds,  the  better 
to  bind  and  heal.  Xo  one  else  would — 
could — ever  know,  save  this  all-com- 
prehending Mother  and  herself,  and 
the  God  who  had  permitted  the  catas- 
trophe to  be. 

She  had  seen  the  beautiful  fabric  of 
her  married  life, — or  what  she  had 
dreamed,  when  she  had  married  Phil- 
lip Lassard,  that  life  would  be, — torn 
asunder  daily,  trampled  in  the  mire, 
spat  upon.  Ah !  but  it  had  been  in 
reality  only  a  tawdry  thing  at  best !  It 
had  been  only  her  dreams  and  high 
purposes  that  had  ever  made  it,  by 
sheer  force  of  imagination  and  will, 
cloth  o'  gold.     Yet^    knowing   this  at 
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last,  she  would  still  have  patched  and 
pieced  the  poor  tinsel  makeshift, — as 
women's  hopes  that  are  forever  rainbow 
threads  of  mending  ever  do, — but  with 
one  blow  he  had  utterly  destroyed  even 
the  pitiful  make-believe. 

That  blow!  She  shivered.  He  had 
struck  her;  had  fairly  rained  blows 
upon  her  head,  till  all  about  her  from 
dancing  zigzags  of  blinding  light  had 
gone  back.  Yet  it  had  been  the  hor- 
rible profanity,  the  unspeakable  epi- 
thets, that  had  brought  her  staggering 
to  her  knees,  and  thence  to  her  feet. 

Dizzy,  but  with  unwavering  purpose, 
she  had  groped  to  the  drawer  where  lay 
the  revolver  and,  clutching  it,  had 
wheeled  and  leveled  it  fair  at  hira. 
"Defile  me  with  another  word,"  she 
had  said,  "and  I  will  shoot  you  down 
for  the  beast  that  you  are !"  She  had 
looked  along  the  barrel  at  him — sullen, 
cowed  all  at  once — with  eyes  as  resolute 
as  had  been  her  father's  when  he  had 
charged  the  enemy  and  fallen  at  his 
regiment's  head  at  Malvern  Hill.  And 
after  a  moment  she  had  added,  still 
holding  her  aim,  "And  since  it  is  only 
at  the  pistol's  point  that  I  can  longer 
exact  decency  from  you,  go,  and  never 
enter  my  presence  again." 

And  in  this  fashion  the  fabric  had 
fallen  apart,  a  rotten  network  of  lies — 
and  worse.  She  shivered  again ;  but 
tlie  air  was  bitter  as  her  thouglits,  and 
she  had  been  standing  some  time.  She 
called  the  dogs,  and  they  came  bound- 
ing to  her.  Oh,  they  loved  her !  Her 
heart  warmed.  They  loved  her  with 
the  great,  loyal  love  of  dogs,  unselfish, 
unbribable.  And  until  one  has  known 
such,  she  thought,  they  have  missed 
one  of  the  great  Compensations. 

But  she  was  of  too  healthy  a  mind 
to  brood.  Among  her  large  pities  for 
all  humanity,  all  dumb  animals,  all  the 
sad  and  somber  fatalisms  and  cruel 
conditions  of  the  thing  called  Life, 
there  was  not  room  for  self-pity.  Had 
there  been,  all  this  world  of  old  and 
patient  wisdoms  round  her  would  have 
taught  her  better.  From  the  forest 
giants,  which  had  learned  their  lessons 
in  other  centuries,  down  to  the  veriest 


flower  at  their  feet, — though  it 
bloomed  but  for  a  season,  fulfilled  its 
destiny  and  died  on  the  earth  it  had 
helped  to  beautify, — she  drew  her  wis- 
dom :  to  bend  to  the  storm,  but  forever 
to  seek  the  sun.  The  sun  was  sanity, 
was  health,  was  the  Law  and  Order  of 
things.  With  doors  and  windows  of 
heart  and  soul  opened  wide  to  it,  self- 
pity  perished  like  sickly  weeds. 

She  sat  before  the  great  open  fire- 
place, a  book  on  her  knee.  She  •  was 
studying  the  inscription  set  in  the  fire- 
place, a  conceit  of  her  own : 

"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made    glorious    summer    by    this    genial 
friend." 

The  dogs,  and  the  great  ruddy  heart 
of  the  fire,  and,  moving  to  and  fro  in 
the  outer  room,  her  broad  back  casting 
grotesque  shadows  on  the  fire-lit  wall, 
the  old  serving  woman,  who  would  lay 
down  her  life,  if  need  be,  any  day,  for 
her, — these  things  counted.  Ah !  how 
well  worth  living  was  life,  if  one  but 
sought  and  held  fast  to  the  "worth 
whiles"  of  it !  She  laughed  softly,  and 
the  old  black  mammy  came  and  stood 
in  the  doorway,  gazing  down  at  her 
with  all  her  dark  race's  sensuous  de- 
light in  beauty,  and  all  the  love  and 
pride  of  actual  ownership  in  it,  that 
comes  as  a  recompense  to  those  who 
serve  long  and  well. 

"Dese  fireplaceries,"  she  said, 
"makes  me  jes'  nachally  think  ob  de 
south.  Dey  sure  look  homy.  Bress 
mah  soul,"  she  broke  off  suddenly. 
"Done  heah  dem  sligh  bells?  Who  on 
earth  am  a  tu'nin'  in  heah?" 

"Someone  astray  on  the  road,  likely," 
said  Maida  indolently.  She  stretched ' 
her  arms  above  her  head,  basking 
luxuriantly  in  the  warm  of  the  fire,  as 
the  old  negro  betook  herself  outside, 
with  the  peculiar  roll  of  the  African 
whose  avoirdupois  taxes  the  scales  at 
over  two  hundred. 

She  did  not  heed  Mam's  surprised 
ejaculation;  but  she  did  hear  her  as 
she  burst  into  the  room,  despite  the  en- 
cumbering bulk,  exclaiming  breath- 
lessly, "Bress  mah  soul,  Lil  Mis' !  Why, 
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it   sure   am   Massa   Stephen   Strong!'^ 

"Oh/'  she  cried,  "I  am  glad !  I  did 
not  know  till  you  came,"  she  stopped, 
then  laughed  with  the  abandon  of  a 
child,  "how  very  much  I  wanted  to  see 
you."    She  held  out  both  hands. 

He  gripped  them  hard  for  one  long 
moment,  the  eyes  of  the  physician  keen, 
the  eyes  of  the  man — what  clamored  in 
the  eyes  of  the  man? 

"I  am  glad  I  came,"  he  said  simply. 
No  hint  herein  of  the  heart  clamor, 
louder  than  that,  of  his  aristocratic 
clientele  abandoned,  which  had  driven 
him  up  and  up  into  this  white  country 
for  just  one  look  into  the  face  of  this 
one  woman  out  of  a  world  of  women. 

PreFently>  sitting  before  the  fire,  he 
looked  across  at  her  with  the  depend- 
able authority  she  had  always  found  so 
Fatisfying.  "Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he 
said  quietly.  "Oh,  no,"  he  corrected 
gravely,  "you  could  never  tell  all.  Tell 
me  what  you  can." 

Almost  it  was  uncanny,  the  surene«s 
of  that  mental  touch  that  could  lay  its 
fmgor  upon  the  pulse  of  one's  inmost 
being,  a  physician  of  mind  and  soul  as 
well  as  body.  Quite  n8turally  she 
found  herself  unfolding  the  sad  and 
sorry  little  epic,  almost  as  though  she 
only  rehearsed  it  to  herself  before  the 
fire. 

"It  was  inevitable,  you  see,"  she 
finishetl.    "It  began  to  be  inevitable — " 

"From  the  day  you  married  him." 
Strong's  eyes  were  on  the  fire.  In  the 
red  spaces  he  seemed  to  see  that  passage 
up  the  aisle  of  old  Saint  James  to  the 
Mendelssohn  music.  She  had  been 
very  young  in  her  wedding  array:  no 
bridal  veil  had  ever  filmed  a  more 
glorious  expectancy  of  beautiful  girl- 
hood, lie  shook  himself  together.  "It 
began,  rather,"  he  frowned,  "back  in 
tlie  blood  of  the  hysteria  haunted,  drug 
addicted  mother  who  bore  him." 

"Doctor,"  Maida  spoke  a  little 
breathlessly,  "there  was  some  inherit- 
ance, then — " 

"Xothing  that  he  might  not  have 
overcome.  Old  Felix  Lassard  was 
virility  itself,  and  came  of  a  virile  line. 
Strong  men  can  overcome  heredity.    It 


is  only  the  wilfully  weak  who  shelter 
themselves  behind  ^the  sins  of  their 
fathers.' " 

"Yes ;  but,"  Maida  spoke  slowly,  "the 
sins  of  the  mothers — what  of  them?" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear"  her.  He 
was  leaning  forward,  gazing  with 
curious  intentness  at  the  quaint  in- 
scription on  the  clear,  shining  plate. 
"A  pretty  whimsy,"  he  said.  "Now  is 
the  winter  of  our — hum — discon- 
tent— "  He  had  risen,  as  though  bet- 
ter to  decipher  the  lettering,  and  was 
leaning  awkwardly  over  her  as  he  read, 
"Made  glorious  summer  by —  Put 
down  that  gun  V^ 

The  words  shot  out  like  bullets ;  but 
over  them  had  rung  a  report,  the  splin- 
ter of  breaking  glass,  and  in  a  chink 
of  the  wall  above  her  head  a  bullet 
struck  with  a  spiteful  spit.  She  sprang 
up.  Strong  had  wheeled,  and  faced 
the  long  gla?s  doors  at  their  back.  He 
stood  like  a  statue  between  her  and 
them  ;  but  she  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the 
minister  shadow  outside. 

"Open  those  doors !"  There  was 
something  in  the  voice  of  this  man  who 
still  stood  in  front  of  her  that  gripped 
her  very  soul.  The  words  fell  like 
sparks  struck  from  white-hot  steel. 

Slowly  tlie  doors  opened.     She  knew 
onito  well  who  would  be  standing  on 
tlie  threshold ;  thougli  the  face,  twisted 
and  distorted,  bore  little  semblance  to 
the  once  handsome  orwe  of  Philip  Las- 
sard.    The  wild  eyes  that  looked  out  of^ 
it  were  fastened  in  a  wide  stare  upon' 
the  man  before  her. 
^  "Come  in !" 

Slowly,  as  though  dragged  by  some 
unseen  power,  the  man  came  into  the 
room.  The  frost  splintered  air  outside 
rushed  through  the  doors.  Up  from 
tlie  lake  swept  the  muffled  roar  of  the 
wild  beast  in  pain,  swelled,  and  broke, 
and  died  sullenly  awav. 

"Put  tliat  gun  on  the  table !" 

Lassard  had  been  clutchins:  it  at  his 
side.  With  a  curious  jerk,  like  that  of 
a  vicious  child  who  obeys  with  sullen 
longing  to  disobey,  and  a  hate  of  the 
power  it  dare  not  oppose,  he  raised  the 
revolver  and  dropped  it  on  the  table. 
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"Xow,  you  beapt !"  The  icy  quiet  of 
the  voice  dropped;  the  redhot  lava  of 
a  mighty  fury  seemed  to  pour  hissing 
across  it.  A  thousand  whipcords  of 
passion  were  lashing  this  man's  soul. 
Sir  Bedivere  growled  and  bared  his 
teeth. 

Involuntarily  Maida's  clasped  hands 
covered  her  eyes.  They  fell  at  the 
weird,  uncanny  sound,  neither  brute 
nor  human,  that  was  not  from  the  dog. 
With  that  half  snarl,  half  scream, 
Philip  Lassard  crumpled  up  weakly 
and  fell  at  Strong's  feet. 

Instantly  he  was  bending  over  him, 
the  primitive  man  sunk  in  the  scien- 
tist. He  looked  up  at  her  almost  hum- 
bly. "Forgive  me!"  he  begged.  "I 
lost  myself.  But — "  he  shot  a  glance 
up  at  that  sinister  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
then  back  to  the  beautiful  head  of  this 
exquisite  woman.  "God  !"  he  whispered 
tensely.  "My— Call  Mam!"  he  broke 
off  brusquely.  "We  must  get  him  to 
bed."  His  face  was  set  to  impassivity, 
and  the  mouth  was  one  hard  line.  No 
further  whirlwinds  would  shake  tlie 
storm  centers  into  outbreak. 

Indeed,  as  he  went  deftly  about  the 
work  in  hand  Maida  watched  him  .with 
growing  wonder.  Gravely  quiet,  yet 
keenly  alert,  of  rapid  re^ouices  and 
curt  sent3ncei5 — was  tliif^  man  who — 
Yerily,  she  mupt  h.ave  dreamed  it  all ! 
But  this  figure  on  t'le  bod,  t'u^  gro- 
tesque counterfeit  of  the  dashing  young 
cavalier  who  had  won  tlie  romantic 
girl  of  her,  was  no  dream.  She  noted 
the  unkempt,  long  hair,  the  pallid, 
pasty  skin,  the  dull,  black  eyes.  Then 
her  gaze  traveled  to  the  arm  hanging 
inert,  punctured  with  those  myriad 
blue  marks  that  told  their  own  degrad- 
ing tale.  A  sick  revulsion  seized  her, 
and  she  clung  to  the  bedposts  for  sup- 
port, trembling  witli  a  curious  mixture 
of  pity  and  nausea.  She  thought  her- 
self unnoticed;  but  almost  with  his 
back  to  her  Dr.  Strong  spoke. 

"You  can  do  nothing,"  he  said.  "Go 
get  some  rest." 

She  pushed  back  the  hair  from  her 
forehead      with      trembling      fingers. 


"Rest !"  she  laughed  unsteadily.  "How 
could  one  rest — " 

"But  you  must !"  He  lifted  the  arm 
hanging  over  the  bed.  "Presently  he 
will — not  be  quiet  like  this.  It  will  be 
no  fit  place  for  you.  Mam,  take  her 
and  put  her  to  bed !  See  that  she  goeS ! 
Then  you  come  back  to  me!"  He  let 
the  arm  fall  and  began  busying  him- 
self with  his  medicine  case.  It  was 
finality  itself. 

With  an  absurdly  childish  feeling, 
Maida  suffered  the  old  woman  to  lead 
her  from  the  room. 

Left  alone,  the  doctor  stood  gazing 
down  at  the  prostrate  man.  "Presently 
he  will  rouse  and  demand  his  dope,"  he 
muttered;  "he  will  clamor  for  cocaine 
— anything.  It  will  be  a  nauseating 
business.  And  this  fiend  is  her  hus- 
band !  Even  the  angels  in  heaven 
might  doubt  Omnipotence!  And,' of  a 
surety,"  he  remarked  grimly,  later,  "no 
Jehovah  had  a  hand  in  this.  It  must 
have  been  the  devil  himself  who.  ar- 
ranged the  sorry  vaudeville.  His 
majesty's  jests  are  in  damnable  poor 
taste." 

It  was  the  hour  of  three  in  the 
morning.  The  wretched  creature-  on 
the  bed  had  ceased  his  revilings,  his 
cursings,  his  whimperings.  Such  utter 
vileness  had  run  through  some  of  the 
blaspliemies  that  the  soul  of  Stephen 
Strong  had  been  physically  sickened 
within  him.  And  yet  she,  one  of  the 
most  delicately  molded  of  God's  handi- 
work, had  been  consorted  with  this 
thing!  He  understood  to  the  utter- 
most loathely  detail  all  those  things 
she  had  left  untold.  At  thought  of 
that  rare  womanhood,  its  pride  ajid 
purity  and  passion  of  feeling,  at  the 
mercy  of  this  Tiberius,  the  , whole 
great  manhood  in  him  rose  in  revolt. 
He  had  kept  his  own  life  clean,  that  he 
might  be  worthy  to  hold  her  image  in 
his  heart.  No  unworthy  thought  had 
profaned  the  shrine  wherein  he  had  set 
her. 

And  yet  this  weak,  vicious,  unspeak- 
able creature,  who  had  alternately 
mouthed    obscenity    and    raved    curses 
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through  the  night  for  his  pitiful  drug, 
had  assailed  her  ears,  bespattered  her 
Fensibilities,  fouled  the  whole  in- 
tangible gossamer  fabric  of  that  won- 
drous inner  spirit  of  woman  that  no 
man,  even  clean  of  hands  and  gentle  of 
thought,  can  hope  to  handle  without 
soil.  He  set  his  teeth  hard;  but  the 
groan  of  a  soul  in  agony  came  through 
them.  The  vial  of  morphia  that  he 
held  was  well  nigh  crushed  in  his  grasp. 

As  he  turned  to  place  it  in  the  ca?e, 
the  sound  of  the  curtains  sliding  across 
their  rods  arrested  him.  He  paused, 
the  bottle  still  in  his  hand. 

Maida  was  standing  between  the  cur- 
tains. She  held  them  clenched  in  each 
hand.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
vial.  "You  could  give  him — all — of — 
it!"  she  said. 

He  stared  at  her,  the  shock  of  her 
sudden  presence  stronger  upon  him 
than  her  words.  She  wore  a  loose 
gown  of  silk  and  lace,  falling  in  sheer 
folds  to  her  feet.  Across  its  whiteness 
the  wonder  of  her  burnished  hair 
showered  its  glory.  If  ever  Beauty  pro- 
claimed itself,  trumpet  tongued,  it 
spoke  in  her, — her  poise,  her  gaze,  the 
whole  warm  vital,  intoxicating  presence 
of  her.  Never  was  woman  a  more  mag- 
nificent temptation. 

Her  words  had  conveyed  no  mean- 
ing. Only  one  dominant  note  went 
pulsing  through  the  entire  heart  and 
fibef  of  him, — he  loved  her,  loved  her! 

"You  could  give  it  to  him !"  she  re- 
peated clearly,  and  took  a  step  forward, 
pausing  just  within  his  reach.  "Why 
— don't — ^you  ?" 

Now  her  words  struck!  They  beat 
into  his  consciousness  at  last.  Ham- 
mering at  his  brain,  they  bit  deeper 
and  deeper.  In  the  pregnant  silence 
that  held  them  both,  each  word  seemed 
to  shriek  at  him  like  a  Fury. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  a  mighty  wave 
swept  over  him.  Others  came  crashing 
up  and  broke  against  his  soul, — the  al- 
lurement of  her  beauty,  the  greatness 
of  his  passion, — but  the  first  submerg- 
ing surge  was  one  of  horror.  It  struck 
him  as  the  tidal  wave  strikes  the  swim- 
mer, and  the  world  about  him  went 


black.  She,  this  woman, — the  Woman, 
— for  whom  his  reverence  had  been  as 
illimitable  as  his  adoration,  she  liad 
said — ^great  God! 

He  flung  up  one  arm  sharply,  as 
though  to  shut  out  from  his  sight  this 
terrible  thing  of  black  and  scarlet  of 
which  she  suddenly  seemed  the  incar- 
nation. But  her  eyes  held  him ;  t'le 
fires  within  them  blazed  and  held  him 
fast. 

"I  love  you!"  called  the  ej^es,  and 
after  a  moment,  "I  love  you!"  spoke 
the  lips. 

A  great  cry  burst  from  him.  His 
arms  flung  out  to  reach  her,  to  strain 
her  to  him,  to  feed  the  heart  and  soul 
that  had  starved  so  long  for  her,  at 
her  lips.  He  was  terribly  human,  and 
— she  had  said  she  loved  him!  Be- 
tween them  there  was  only  that  wreck- 
age on  the  bed.  She  was  his  by  her 
own  admission,  by  every  straining  fiber 
of  the  man  clamoring  for  his  mate. 
What  mattered  the  thing  called  Honor, 
the  ragged  ethics  of  the  world,  the 
puerile  laws  of  make-believe  that  the 
Lilliputs  of  men  laboriously  con- 
structed? Away  with  them  all!  Theie 
was  but  one  Law,  "They  twain  shall  be 
as  one  flesh !" 

Ah,  but — there  was  one  otlier! 
What  of  that  God  created  thing  called 
Conscience?  Across  the  insane  rap- 
tures of  possible  possession  came  the 
black  nemesis  that  should  lead  to  that 
inevitable  moment  when  he  could  no 
longer  stand  upright  and  unashamed 
before  his  Inner  Self.  What  love, 
though  it  soared  high  as  heaven,  could 
compensate  for  that  terrible  day  when 
before  the  judgment  bar  of  his  own 
conscience,  he  should  utterly  loathe — 
Himself  ? 

For  one  delirious  moment  his  whole 
being  had  rocked  to  the  bliss  of  his 
possibilities ;  but  Love  was  not  enough ! 
In  every  sane  and  healtliy  fiber  of  his 
being  the  truth  swept  over  him,  that 
Love  was  not  greater  than  his  soul, 
nor  stronger  than  his  self-respect. 
With  all  the  strength  of  his  manhood 
he  grasped  the  terrific  temptation  that 
had  well  nigh  overmastered  him,  and 
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with  the  iron  of  an  indomitable  will 
he  nailed  it  to  the  cross,  though  his 
whole  racked  and  bleeding  heart  was 
crucified  with  it. 

Without  looking  at  the  woman,  he 
put  the  vial  he  held  in  the  medicine 
case  and  closed  the  lid. 

A  vibrant  cry  struck  across  the  still- 
ness, a  cry  of  many  meanings.  He 
turned  at  the  sound.  Maida  had  fallen 
on  her  knees;  but  her  attitude  was  not 
of  abasement.  Her  whole  face  was  as 
one  glorified.  'Thank  God  \"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  thank  God  V  The  tears  were  run- 
ning down  her  face;  but  her  eyes  were 
shining.  "Forgive  me\"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  Stephen,  it  was  an  awful  thing 
to  do ;  but  I  had  to  know !  He,^^  with 
a  shudder  toward  the  bed,  "I  had  be- 
lieved in  him,  once.  I  could  not  trust 
even  the  greatest  of  men — you — ^with- 
out a  test.  Oh,  you  will  forgive  me !  I 
dare  not  trust  again  without!" 

Only  partly  comprehending,  he 
looked  down  at  her.  Her  eyes  were 
pleading  as  a  child's;  but  the  woman 
of  her  glowed  radiant.  "Oh,"  she 
cried,  "I  am  so  proud  of  you !  With 
all  my  soul  I  can  trust  you — forever! 
Oh,  if  you  had  failed  me,  if  you  had 
loved  me  more  than  that  greatness  I 
adore  in  you,  I  think  I  should  have 
died!" 

She  was  trembling  all  over.  He 
raised  her  gently.  Holding  her  so,  he 
looked  down  into  her  face.  "It  is  I 
who  should  ask  forgiveness,"  be  said. 
"Ob,  my  queen  among  women,  for  one 
— for  one  terrible  moment  my  world 
turned  to  dust  and  ashes  because  I 
thought  you  meant  it." 

"You  had  to  think  that,"  she  said 
simply,  and  would  have  moved  away; 
but  he  still  held  her. 

"Maida,"  he  spoke  gravely,  "we  are 


great  enough  for  truth.  You  said  you 
loved  me.  Was  that  but  pait  of  the 
test  also?" 

She  looked  at  him  fairly.  "I  said 
that  I  could  trust  you  with  my  soul " 
she  said.  "I  love  you  above  all  men ! 
I  adore  and  reverence  you  next  to 
God!" 

Once  again  those  wonderful  lights 
flashed  up  in  his  eyes.  For  one  mo- 
ment they  stood,  merged  utterly;  then 
he  released  her;  but  his  whole  mighty 
love  had  enwrapped  her  in  an  all-en-* 
veloping  caress,  which  henceforth  she 
should  never  miss  throughout  her  life. 

"Go  now,  heart  of  mine,"  he  said. 
"Tomorrow — "  he  turned  to  the  bed. 

"Tomorrow?"  Her  eyes  questioned 
him. 

It  was  the  physician  that  answered. 
"I  will  take  him  to  a  sanatorium.  He 
will  linger  for  months,  possibly  a  year, 
hardly  more.  His  heart  is  very  uncer- 
tain." 

On  the  morrow  she  stood  and 
watched  him  drive  away.  The  hud- 
dled figure  beside  him  was  sunk  in 
apathy.  At  the  bend  in  the  road  he 
turned  and  looked  back,  and  she  felt 
the  caress  in  the  long,  long  look. 

Old  Mam  stood  just  behind  her, 
watching  the  sleigh  out  of  sight.  "Det 
ice  'bout  cease  its  rambuctions,"  she 
said  presently.  "Time,  too.  Sech  a 
foolishness !  Come  summer,  it  all  melt 
up  again." 

"Come  summer!"  Her  mistress 
smiled  dreamily.  "Ah,  my  heart — 
come  summer!"  She  turned  to  the 
old  woman  with  a  wonderful  smile. 
"Mam,"  she  cried,  "the  most  beautiful 
summer  of  all  is  the  summer  that 
comes — though  late  in  coming — in  the 
country  of  the  snows !"  —  Yeoman 
Shield. 
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Smiling  Through  Adversity 

If  I  could  wish  for  a  charm  for  life — 
and  get  my  wish — I  would  ask  for  phil- 
osophy— the  kind  that  makes  one  plow 
sturdily  through  adversity  and  smile  in 
prosperity's  face.  It  is  given  to  a  few  as  a 
birthright,  and  acquired  by  a  smaller  num- 
ber through  misfortune.  It  must  be  a  com- 
fort to  find  a  bearable  phase  of  every  situa- 
tion and  to  either  ignore  the  worst  fea- 
tures or  accept  them  as  part  of  life's  edu- 
cation. I  have  noticed  this — those  who 
have  found  the  philosopher's  stone  never 
lack  for  friends  and  opportunities. 

It  is  surprising  what  human  nature  can 
endure  without  turning  sour.  There  passed 
away,  recently,  at  an  institution  for  aged 
women,  a  woman  whose  whole  life  was  a 
story  of  sacrifice  and  hardship,  cheerfully 
borne  for  the  sake  of  parents  and  sisters. 
There  was  a  cruel,  dissipated  father  who 
made  life  miserable  for  everybody  till  he 
died,  when  the  burden  of  support  passed 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  eldest  daughter. 
The  little  mother  was  frail,  all  the  spirit 
having  been  battered  out  of  her  by  the  dis- 
sipated husband.  There  were  two  sisters^ 
both  of  whom  inherited  consumption,  and 
a  half-witted  brother  with  a  well-developed 
streak  of  cruelty  like  that  of  his  father. 
The  mother  closed  her  weary  life  and  was 
really  lamented  by  the  family.  The  girls 
died,  one  by  one,  after  long,  harrowing  ill- 
nesses which  were  a  terrible  strain  upon 
the  sister,  but  one  she  wou'd  have  been 
glad  t(\  bear  a  lifetime  could  their  lives 
have  been  spared.  The  brother  lived,  to 
teach  her  what  real  wretchedness  could  be, 
and  as  a  crowning  blow  blindness  fell  upon 
her.  But  one  day  that  woman  was  heard 
to  assert  that  she  had  found  a  deal  of 
pleasure  in  life  and  as  glad  to  know  that 
she  had  paid  for  every  bit  she  had  enjoyed. 

There  was  philosophy  for  you.  She  had 
more  than  one  chance  to  escape  her  bur- 
dens by  marriage,  and  refused  them  all. 
She  had  opportunities  to  make  money  and 
achieve  fame,  and  turned  her  back  upcm 
them  to  make  life  happier  for  those  who 
had  no  right  to  expect  such  sacrifices.  I 
often  think  of  the  amazing  uiisclt'ishness 
of  that  woman  and  her  infallible  sweet 
nature  when  I  hear  the  petty  complaints  of 
women  who  have  no  real  trials.  What 
would  they  do  under  real  stress  of  circum- 
stances— go  down  in  the  fight  or  develop 
the  courage  and  endurance  which  feminine 
nature  is  said  to  possess? 

And  let  us  all  have  faith  in  the  hereafter. 
There  are  many  mysteries  in  the  stories  of 
the  resurrection,  but  never  for  a  moment 
have  we  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  them  all. 


I  don't  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  but 
somehow  or  some  way  which  you  and  I 
know  not  about,  God  has  provided  that 
every  child  of  His  shall  be  saved.  That 
does  not,  however,  put  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  a  life  of  wrong-doing  or  sin.  I 
think  the  spirit  of  this  day  is  not  the  spirit 
that  appeals  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  that  ap- 
peals to  love.  It  does  not  enter  the  mind 
of  man  just  what  God  has  prepared  for  us, 
but  He  has  revealed  that  there  is  some- 
thing and  has  revealed  it  by  His  spirit. 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled," 

I  hear  a  dear  voice  say; 
"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,'* 

The  mists  will  roll  away. 

God's  hand  will  draw  away 
The  curtain  of  fear  and  doubt ; 

From  misty  shadows  dull  and  gray 
Thy  faith  will  again  shine  out. 

Tho'  we  bring  from  dark  Gethsemane 
Bruised  hearts  and  bleeding  feet. 

We  find  on  the  road  to  Calvary 
A  peace  most  wonderfully  swcjt. 

A  peace  that  falls  like  a  blessing, 

And  bids  the  shadows  flee. 
As  to  Thy  Cross.  O  Christ,  we  cling. 

And  rest  our  faith  on  Calvary, 

Fa^'th  to  wait  and  watch  and  pray ; 

From  the  Cross  we  learn  to  borrow 
Faith  and  grace  to  live  today. 

Faith  and  hope  to  trust  tomorrow. 

Irene  Querida  Prance, 

Some  of  Nature's  Wonders 

What  of  the  helix  aspcrsa — the  plain  gar- 
den srail  who  cirries  an  eye  on  the  outer 
end  of  each  long  flexible  horn?  Think  of 
our  carrvinu:  an  eye  in  the  palm  of  the 
hanrl !  Then  there  is  the  rock-clinging 
starfish  with  his  penta  rays  jeweled  with 
eyes,  and  the  woodhnise — called  the  mille- 
pede—with twenty-ei^ht  eyes  set  \u  rows, 
all  (^f  sevens — and  the  blood  specialist  leech 
with  ten  little  eyes  surrounding  his  mouth, 
to  guard  against  tainted  food,  and  the 
dozen-eyed  silkworm,  and  the  caterpillar 
stiekintr  h\>  nose  into  an  octaeon-crowned 
yoke  of  e\e-gems,  whence  no  salad  leaf  may 
escape  Irs  view.  ]v  viewing  the  house-fly 
we  need  a  lens.  The  big  visible  bulging 
eye*^  we  «^ee  are  couifx^sed  of  thou'^ands  of 
unit,  cotic-shaped  eves,  bound  into  one  com- 
pound eye,  each  of  more  or  less  spherical 
shape,  lender  a  lens  they  look  like  a 
glass-eved  pavement  bent  to  convexity, 
their   faceted   corners  are  variously   set   in 
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square,  hexagonal  or  prismatic  frames,  each 
plistenin^  facet  is  the  corner  lens  of  a  dis- 
tinct self-working  eye.  Their  number  in 
each  compound  eye  is  enormous.  There 
are  fifty  such  eyelets  in  the  ant;  1,400  aje 
allowed  to  the  drone  bee,  and  3,500  to  the 
"workers."  Our  pet  kitchen  fly  has  8,000 
chances  of  seeing  food  crumbs,  the  beetle 
has  over  6,000,  while  more  than  13,000  aid 
the  drapon-fly  in  his  pursuit  of  the  mos- 
quito. The  hawk-moth  gets  pictures  com- 
pounded by  20,000  contributors;  over  35,000 
window  the  brain  of  the  mordelia  (beetle), 
and  60,000 — so  it  is  claimed — contribute  to 
the  happy  eye  of  some  butterflies. 

Professor  Exner,  of  Vienna,  through  the 
lilliputian  lenses  of  the  eye  of  a  fire-fly,  has 
photographed,  not  the  product  of  one  tiny 
eye,  but  the  joined  picture  gathered  by 
probably  several  hundred  eyes,  each  carry- 
ing its  scenic  bit  to  the  insect  brain  by  its 
filament  of  nerve.  Man's  eyes  at  rest  are 
far  focused,  and  make  no  effort  when  see- 
ing the  moon  or  earthly  horizons.  Birds' 
and  fishes'  eyes  are  near  focused,  and  make 
no  effort  when  looking  at  near-by  worms 
or  minnows.  The  world  docs  not  lie 
upside-down  in  these  compound  eyes  as  it 
does  in  ours,  but  it  is  turned  from  right  to 
left.-i-E.  A.  Ayers,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Science 
of  Moil. 


Ships  of  the  Desert 

DV    ELIZABETH    VV.    WHITE,    IN    OUR   DUMB 
ANIMALS. 

This  name  is  one  by  which  the  camel  is 
known  in  the  East.  Stately  ships  of  the 
desert  are  the  camels,  crossing  the  great 
plains  of  golden  sand,  carrying  the  ma- 
terials for  men's  use  in  the  Eastern  regions. 
It  was  they  who  carried  the  treasures  of 
Solomon  from  Bagdad  up  to  Jerusalem.  It 
was  they  who  carried  many  of  the  precious 
pieces  of  marble  and  sculpture  from 
Nmeveh.  Babylon  and  Ur,  that  are  seen  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  carriage  of  the  camel  is  haughty,  re- 
sipTied,  grand  and  patient.  He  has  the 
philosophical  spirit  of  the  East.  Long 
years  he  has  given  out  his  best,  and  per- 
haps the  secret  of  his  pride  has  been  the 
thought,  **the  greatest  among  you  is  he  who 
serves." 

Life  holds  for  him  no  outlook  other  than 
service  for  rather  cruel  masters.  Mercy 
toward  his  beast  is  not  in  the  eastern  mind 
a  very  prominent  characteristic. 

Life  is  a  weary  lying  down  in  the  hot 
burning  sun  for  the  camel,  with  a  whole 
load  of  stones  on  his  back,  or  a  heavy  load 
of  hay,  under  which  you  find  nothing  of 
him  but  his  head.  When  dinner  time  conies 
he  must  eat  under  it  just  the  same. 

The  camel  is  of  inestimable  value  on  the 
long  desert  journeys,  for  he  has  strong 
powers  of  endurance,  and  carries  water  in 
a  natural  pouch,  so  that  he  can  go  for  a 


long  time  without  fresh  water.  He  is  al- 
ways a  part  of  the  great  eastern  caravans. 
I  have  seen  eighty  at  once  in  the  great 
Syrian  desert  between  Damascus  and  Bag- 
dad. They  had  had  no  water  for  many 
days,  and  had  found,  at  last,  a  spring  in 
the  desert.  Attending  them  were  wild- 
looking  men  dressed  in  skins.  These  men 
drew  the  water  up  from  the  deep  well  in 
buckets  and  threw  it  into  a  trough  in  the 
ground  made  for  that  purpose.  The  camels 
licked  it  up  with  their  long,  slender 
tongues.  Their  joy  was  great  over  the 
water,  and  even  though  it  was  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  they  seemed  to  like  it. 

I  felt  that  the  camels,  though  they  served 
their  masters  yet  had  a  supercilious  scorn 
of  them.  They  carry  their  heads  high,  and 
are  kingly  in  their  disdain  of  the  small  af- 
fairs of  existence. 

The  white  camel  belongs  to  men  of 
wealth  in  Arabia,  and  has  kind  treatment. 

At  old  Tadma  in  the  desert  I  have  ridden 
a  camel.  Its  gait  is  rocking,  like  that  of  a 
ship.  Mine  had  no  saddle,  so  I  felt  as  if  I 
might  fall  backwards,  for  there  was  only  a 
rope  to  hold,  and  a  native  Arab  walked 
beside,  and  held  my  foot  for  a  stirrup. 

To  dismount,  the  camel  must  kneel,  and 
it  is  hard  to  hold  on  when  he  begins  to 
kneel  for  one  to  alight.  He  is  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  to  the  East  he  has  been  a  gift 
oi  God 

The  camel  is  associated  with  the  first 
Christmas,  for  he  carried  the  three  wise 
men  who  came  from  the  East  following 
the  star  that  led  to  the  new-born  Savior. 
They  were  the  first  dumb  animals  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  baby  King. 

If  there  were  any  way  to  make  the  camel 
drivers  more  considerate,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable, for  it  seems  as  though  the  camel 
gives  much  more  than  he  receives.  He 
teaches  uncomplaining  resignation  to  the 
inevitable  in  a  deeply  eastern  way,  and  the 
West  may  be  able  to  give  him  more  con- 
sideration and  more  honor  in  his  own 
country. 

The  camel,  however,  has  his  joys — the 
clean,  golden  sand  to  tread,  dry  clear  air 
to  breathe,  blue  skies  to  look  at,  wonder- 
ful starry  nights  above  him.  and  palm- 
growing  oases  by  the  way.  Then  there  is 
the  joy  of  a  bubbling  spring.  Doubtless 
when  he  finds  this,  his  heart  sings,  "As 
panteth  my  soul  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
pantcth  my  heart  after  Thee,  O  God." 

Following  the  Line  of  Least 
Resistance 

The  Kentucky  state  board  of  health  has 
most  happily  designated  the  state  bureau  of 
vital  statistics  as  "Kentucky's  big  family 
Bible."  The  Virginia  health  department, 
which  is  inaugurating  the  enforcement  of  a 
new  law  for  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  has  appealed  to  the  public  in  a  dif- 
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ferent  but  probably  equally  effective  man- 
ner. A  poster  recently  printed  by  the  state 
health  department  and  distributed  to  every 
city,  asks  in  large  type,  *Tf  you  owned  a 
thoroughbred,  you  would  want  to  preserve 
his  pedigree.  Would  you  not  like  to  pre- 
serve your  own?  Would  you  not  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  birth  and  death  of  your 
father,  yourself  and  your  children  would 
be  recorded  where  you  know  it  would  be 
kept  forever?  You  can  have  a  record  of 
births  and  deaths  in  Virginia  if  you  will 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law." 
Such  an  appeal  to  the  public  shows  a  grow- 
ing understanding  of  popular  psychology 
on  the  part  of  health  officials.  Compulsion, 
in  the  form  of  fines  or  imprisonment,  may 
be  necessary,  in  extreme  cases,  to  enforce 
any  law.  But  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  thinks  it  is  much  better 
to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  and 
to  secure  the  willing  co-operation  of  the 
people  •  by  showing  them  that  health  laws 
and  regulations  are  no  arbitrary  rules,  but 
are  for  their  own  protection  and  benefit! 
The  American  people  will  report  births  and 
deaths,  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  measure  and  understand 
why  it  is  expected  of  them. 

At  a  Disadvantage 

While  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  friend, 
the  mother,  a  visitor  to  a  Baltimore  house- 
hold, was  holding  a  desultory  conversation 
with  one  of  the  little  girls  in  the  drawing 
room. 

"Where  are  your  two  little  sisters?"  the 
caller  asked. 

"Oh,  they,"  observed  the  little  girl,  with 
an  air  of  one  upon  whom  the  responsibili- 
ties rest  heavily,  "they're  out  somewhere 
to  have  what  mother  calls  mischief,  and 
what  they  call  fun." 

"And  why  didn't  you  go  to  share  in  the 
fun?"  asked  the  caller. 

The  child  sighed.  "Mother  trusts  me  so 
dreadfully,"  she  explained,  "that  I  can't 
have  much  fun." — Lif>pincott's. 


A  White  Elephant  Party 

The  invitations  are  written  upon  white 
elephants  cut  from  plain  white  paper,  and 
on  the  specified  da'e  the  guests  are  re- 
quested to  bring  with  them  in  a  wrapped 
package  a  white  elephant — that  is,  an  ar- 
ticle which  thev  have  too  good  to  be  thrown 
away  and  vet  do  not  know  to  whom  it  may 
be  of  service. 

When  the  guests  are  assembled,  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  hostess  they  begin  exchanging 
their  white  elephants  and  continue  to  do 
so  with  each  other  until  they  get  something 
they  want  to  keep  or  until  the  excitemert 
has  somewhat  subsided.  The  result  is  that 
some  of  them  will  be  left  with  a  white  ele- 
phant still  on  their  hands. 


The  hostess  may  then  throw  from  the 
hallway  above  or  from  an  upper  window 
to  the  lawn  a  host  of  small  white  paper 
elephants,  the  one  gathering  the  most  to  be 
given  a  stuffed  white  elephant  for  a  prize. 

Arrange  the  guests  in  a  circle,  and  while 
partaking  of  refreshments  the  hostess  may 
begin  weaving  an  original  elephant  story, 
leaving  off  where  she  thinks  best  for  the 
guest  next  to  her  to  continue,  and  so  on 
until  the  circle  has  been  completed. 

Quite  an  amusing  story  may  be  orig- 
inated, for  it  would  be  one  composed  of 
"many  men,  many  minds." 

Cakes  cut  with  animal  cooky  cutter  may 
be  served  with  the  refreshments. 


The  New  Bridal  Bouquet 

The  old-fashioned  round  bouquet  of 
flowers  is  in  vogue  again  and  is  replacing 
the  shower  bouquet  at  weddings  and  dances. 

It  is  not  quite  the  closely  packed  prim 
affair  of  years  ago,  for  the  flowers  are  more 
carelessly  and  loosely  arranged  and  the 
bouquets  are  larger.  Moreover,  they  are 
not  flat,  but  rise  with  a  pyramidal  sugges- 
tion which  is  graceful.  They  are  very 
much  easier  to  carry  than  the  shower  bou- 
quet ;  hence  their  return  to  popularity.  ■  In- 
stead of  the  laced  paper  in  which  the  Vic- 
torian bouquet  was  inclosed,  there  is  usually 
a  frame  of  asparagus  or  maidenhair  fern. 

For  the  debutante  the  florists  arrange 
lilies  of  the  valley  or  white  roses  with  the 
green  framing,  the  whole  being  tied  with 
white  satin  ribbon.  For  the  young  married 
woman  pink  carnations  .or  sweet  peas  are 
fashionable,  and  only  the  dowager  carries 
the  expensive  orchids  arranged  in  pyramid 
forms  and  fastened  with  mauve  or  purple 
sal  in  ribbon. 


House  Flies  and  Disease' 

The  house-fly  stands  convicted  as  a  dis- 
seminator of  disease  and  a  carrier  of  con- 
tagion. Ever  since  the  investigation  of  the 
spread  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  United 
States  military  camps  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  of  1808,  the  evidence  has 
been  accumulating,  until  today  there  is  no 
cFcape  from  the  charges  against  this  tan- 
talizing insect.  Every  far-reaching  probe 
into  sanitary  problems  is  liable  to  disclose 
conditions  hitherto  quite  unsuspected ;  and 
the  indictments  already  brought  against  the 
house-flv  during  the  past  few  years  charge 
responsibilitv  for  a  long  category  of  infec- 
tions, including  cholera  and  various  forms 
of  dysentery,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  con- 
tagious ophthalmia,  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis, anthrax  and  possibly  small-pox,  in  ad- 
dition to  typhoid  fever. 

Whether  all  of  these  charges  will  stand 
in  the  light  of  scientific  investigation  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  important,  not  so 
much   in   justice   to   the   accused   insect   as 
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because  of  the  hygienic  and  preventive 
measures  which  are  dependent  thereon,  that 
the  questions  here  raised  be  authoritatively 
settled.  In  the  case  of  typhoid,  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  complete. 

Dr.  Torrey,  of  the  London  Laboratory  of 
New  York,  has  attempted  to  supply  facts 
on  this  question.  He  has  examined  the  flies 
caught  in  the  densely  populated  parts  of 
New  York  City  during  a  number  of  months. 
Both  the  bacteria  occurring  in  the  intestine 
and  those  from  the  surface  of  the  insects 
were  investigated.  The  flies  examined  in 
April  and  early  in  June  were  comparatively 
free  from  dangerous  bacteria.  As  the  sum- 
mer season  advanced  high  bacterial  counts 
began  to  appear  and  also  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  character  of  the  bacteria.  The  rec- 
ord counts  came  at  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks  of  excessive  heat  in  July. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  organisms 
that  a  single  insect  may  carry  is  indicated 
by  the  figures  570  to  4.400,000  for  the  sur- 
face contamination,  and  16,000  to  28,000,000 
for  the  intestinal  bacterial  contents.  Most 
of  the  bacteria  found  were  comparatively 
harmless.  This  investigation,  however,  was 
carried  on  in  the  crowded  city,  where 
sewers  would  naturally  carry  off  all  of  the 
most  dangerous  infective  matter.  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion says  that  the  house-fly  is  iin  **un- 
desirable  citizen"  in  any  event,  so  that  the 
war  of  extermination  already  begun  against 
it  in  many  quarters  deserves  encourage- 
ment and  support. 


Sarah's  Bargain 

An  ex-mistrcss,  meeting  her  ex-domes- 
tic, a  remarkably  capable  woman,  finding 
that  the  latter  htid  turned  washerwoman 
and  had  married  the  noodle  of  the  villatre, 
said  to  her:  "Oh,  Sarah,  why  ever  did 
you,  marry  such  a  stupid  man?"  "Well, 
ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  "you  see,  there's  a 
deal  of  carrying  in  our  trade,  and  if  I 
hadn't  married  he  I  should  have  had  to 
keep  a  donkey." 


Calling  Obligations 

Even  though  she  is  not  a  society  butter- 
fly every  woman  who  desires  to  have  a  cir- 
cle of  friends  or  acquaintances  must  make 
certain  stated  calls.  Not  to  make  them  is 
to  show  carelessness  and  lack  of  good 
breeding. 

You  should  have  a  list  of  your  calling 
acquaintances  and  manage  to  go  to  see 
them  at  least  twice  a  year. 

A  call  after  having  been  entertained  at 
dinner  or  luncheon  or  at  an  evening  enter- 
tainment is  necessary,  as  is  also  the  call 
of  congratulation  after  a  marriage  or  birth. 

Those  who  have  had  a  sorrow  should  be 
called  upon.  In  the  home  where  there  is 
illness  you  should  call  and  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 


The  newcomer  in  the  neighborhood 
should  be  called  upon,  as  should  also  the 
stranger  who  has  been  introduced  to  you 
by  a  friend. 

A  first  call  should  be  returned  within  a 
week  or  at  least  within  a  fortnight 

Any  of  the  other  calls  mentioned  should 
be  made  promptly. 

Spring  Styles 

"Have  you  any  ancestors,  Mrs.  Kelly?" 
asked  Mrs.  O'Brien. 
"And  phwat's  ancistors?" 
"Why,  people  you  sphrung  from." 
"Listen  to  me,  Mrs.  O'Brien,"  said  Mrs. 
Kelly    impressively.     "Oi    come    from    the 
rale  sthock  av  Donahues  that  sphringfrom 
nobody.     They  sphring  at  thim." — Catholic 
Tribune.  

A  Cautious  Boy 

A  little  chap  was  offered  a  chance  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  country,  but  refused. 
Coaxing,  pleading,  arguing,  promising  of 
untold  wonders  alike  brousrht  from  him 
nothing  but  the  stubborn  ultimatum,  "No 
country  for  me."  "But  why  not?"  some 
one  asked  him.  "Because,"  he  responded, 
"they  have  threshing  machines  down  there 
in  the  country,  an'  it's  bad  enough  here, 
where  it's  done  by  hand." 


"Here's  to  You,  Dad" 

We  happened  in  a  home  the  other  night 
and  over  the  parlor  door  we  saw  the  legend 
worked  in  letters  of  red,  "What  Is  Home 
Without  a  Mother?"  Across  the  room  was 
another  brief,  "God  Bless  Our  Home." 

Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  "God  Bless 
Our  Dad"?  He  gets  up  early  and  lights 
the  fire,  boils  an  egg,  grabs  his  dinner  pail 
and  wipes  off  the  dew  of  dawn  with  his 
boots  while  many  a  mother  is  sleeping. 

He  makes  the  weekly  hand-out  for  the 
butcher,  the  grocer,  the  milkman  and  the 
baker,  and  his  little  pile  is  badly  worn  be- 
fore he  has  been  home  an  hour.  He  stands 
off  the  bailiff  and  keeps  the  rent  paid. 

If  there  is  a  noise  in  the  night  dad  is 
kicked  in  the  back  and  made  to  %o  down 
stairs  and  kill  him.  Mother  darns  the 
socks,  but  dad  bought  the  socks  in  the  first 
place  arid  the  needles  and  yarn  afterward. 
Mother  does  up  the  fruit ;  well,  dad  bought 
it  all,  and  the  jars  and  sugar  cost  like  the 
mischief. 

Dad  buys  chickens  for  Sunday  dinner, 
carves  them  himself,  and  draws  the  neck 
from  the  ruins  after  everybodv  is  served. 
"What  Is  Home  Without  a  Mo'ther?"  Yes, 
that  is  all  right.  But  what  is  home  with- 
out a  father?  Dad,  here's  to  you.  If  it 
wasn't  for  you  we  wouldn't  be  here. 
You've  got  your  faults — you  may  have  lots 
of  'em — but  you're  all  right  and  we  will 
miss  vou  when  you're  gone. — Highmore 
Herald. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not  later  than  the   15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Of  the  General  Secretary  and  Trea?urer  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Assoc.'ation  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America. 

MEMBERSHIP.  ' 

Number  of  protected  Divisions   208 

Number  of  protected  members  April  1   (Class  A  2.007,  Class  B  2G1) 2,2()8 

Number  of  certificates  issued   (Class  A  35,  Class  B  10 4o 

Number  of  members  resigned  ( Class  A  2,  Class  B  0) 2 

Number  of  members  expelled   (Class  A  0,  Class  B  0) J> 

Number  of  deaths   2     13         32 

Total   membership  July   1,   1912 2,300 

KECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1912 $28,073.48 

Assessments     $  3,294.95 

Certificates    33.75 

Change  of  beneficiary    6.50 

Supplies 9.00        3.344.20 

$:n,417.C8 

DISBURSE  Mr  NTS. 

Death  claims  paid   $  1.000.00 

Salary    200.00 

Printing  and  postage 24.45 

Premium   on   bond    : 30.00        1.254.45 

$30,10:3.23 

SUMMARY    CF    ALL    FUNDS. 

Reserve   fund $24,(^03  23 

Beneficiary    fund 5.000.00 

Expense    fund    500.00 

$30,IG3.23 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mks.  G.  W.  Hutchinson. 
July  1,  1912. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  letter  is  overdue  the  Conductor  from 
Rapid  Transit  Division  No.  45.  I  think  a 
mistake  was  made  by  the  sisters  in  elect- 
ing me  to  this  difficult  position  of  corre- 
spondent, and  a  greater  one  that  I  had  not 
the  sense  to  decline  the  honor.  The  posi- 
tion is  a  difficult  one  owiufr  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  little  of  genernl  interest  to 
report  from  time  to  time.  If  one  only 
knew  just  what  the  majority  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Conductor  like  best— tint  which 
would  prove  the  most  helpful,  nnd  that 
which  they  would  prefer  to  see  cliniinated 
— the  task  would  not  seem  so  difficult.  To 
some  the  "woman's  suffrage"  question 
would    prove    the    absorbing    one,    while 


others  avoid  the  "votes  for  women,"  seeing 
nothing  in  it  for  them ;  besides,  these  things 
are  so  ablv  discussed  by  those  who  know 
all  about  them,  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous for  a  conductor's  wife  to  attempt  to 
air  her  views  in  this  journal,  even  if  she 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  after  all 
perhans  old  thinizs  and  wavs  are  best.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  following  the  line  of  least 
rcs'stance  to  think  so,  and  that  is  what  we 
all  like  to  do  in  hot  wcath.er. 

Sirce  my  last  lelter  sickness  and  sorrow 
have  entered  the  home  circle  of  several  of 
our  nictn1)crs.  Si'^ter  Cook  has  been  called 
upon  to  part  with  a  dcir  son — a  bright, 
promising  young  man;  while  Sister  Thomas 
has  lost  a  devoted  husband  after  a  linger- 
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ing  illness.  Our  Division  mourns  the 
death  of  one  of  its  charter  members,  Sister 
Julia  Brink,  who  has  been  laid  to  rest  after 
several  years  of  suffering.  We  all  extend 
our  sympathy  to  these  sorrowing  families, 
and  trust  the  shadows  will  lift  and  sun- 
shine come  again  into  their  hearts  and 
homes. 

Now  for  the  brighter  side.  We  have 
had  some  delightful  social  times  in  the  way 
of  picnics,  etc.  The  day  chosen  for  our 
annual  picnic  being  "cold  and  dreary,"  our 
president  graciously  offered  us  the  hospi- 


that  New  Year  Division  No.  142  is  still 
very  much  alive.  We  have  fair  attendance 
at  our  meetings,  and  we  feel  as  though  we 
are  progressing,  although  we  regret  that 
no  new  members  have  been  added  to  our 
beautiful  Order. 

On  April  24  we  gave  a  public  euchre  in 
the  Odd  Fellows  hall,  which  was  decorated 
with  our  Division  colors.  It  was  a  de- 
cided success  in  every  way,  and  $68.25  was 
added  to  our  Division  exchequer. 

Our  monthly  euchre  was  given  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Charles  Thompson  on  May 


NEW  YEAR  DIVISION   142,  SPRINGFIELD,   MO. 


tality  of  her  home,  and  when  we  sat  down 
to  the  table  just  groaning  under  its  load 
of  good  things  we  were  made  to  forget  that 
some  days  must  be  "dark  and  dreary."  An- 
other pleasant  event  was  a  day  spent  at 
the  summer  home  of  one  of  our  sisters. 
We  enjoyed  this  picnic  so  much  that  a  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  invitation  would 
be  repeated. 

It  is  vacation  time  and  we  hope  there 
will  be  long  days  of  rest  and  good  times 
for  all  the  readers  of  the  Conductor. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Long. 


Springfield,  Mo. 

As  time  rolls  by  I  am  reminded  that  the 
many  readers  of  The  Railway  Conductor 
should  have  another  letter  informing  them 


30.  Sister  Thompson's  cozy  home  was  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flags,  and  we  all  felt 
quite  patriotic  amid  the  glorious  Stars  and 
Strioes.  Our  last  euchre  was  at  the  home 
of  Sister  Tefft  on  June  27,  which  was  well 
attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Our  monthly  socials  are  still  a  pleasant 
divertisement.  On  June  14  Sister  R.  Bear- 
den,  assisted  by  Sisters  Bailey  and  Austin, 
delightfully  entertained  the  Auxiliary  at 
her  pretty  suburban  home.  The  following 
day  Sister  Bearden  left  for  a  three  months* 
visit  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  June  29  we  had  our  annual  picnic  at 
beautiful  Doling  park.  Under  a  network 
of  leafy  maples  long  tables  were  filled  with 
the  contents  of  many  baskets.  Quite  a 
number   of  conductors  made  the  occasion 
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glad  with  their  presence,  and  the  many 
complimentary  remarks  which  they  made 
regarding  the  culinarj'  skill  of  the  sisters 
were  most  gratifying.  A  feature  of  the  af- 
fair was  the  post-prandial  speech  of 
Brother  H.  J.  Shook,  which  was  delivered 
in  his  usual  facetious  manner. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  after  Division  meeting 
was  ended,  the  sisters  present  decided  to 
have  their  pictures  taken,  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing one,  which  I  trust  the  editor  will  find 
space  for. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the 
Auxiliary  and  O.  R.  C,  and  with  cordial 
greetings,  in  particular,  to  the  sisters  of 
Harmony  Division,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Fay. 


Wichita,  Kan. 

Peerless  Princess  Division  No.  221  is 
still  alive — yes,  livelier  than  ever — for 
where  an  order  is  full  of  success  we  can't 
help  but  acquire  some  of  that  inspiration. 
With  nature  at  her  best,  our  Division  like- 
wise is  at  its  best,  growing  in  numbers,  for 
we  have  just  taken  in  three  new  members, 
as  well  as  growing  in  interest.  We  have 
been  meeting  twice  a  month  in  the  Divi- 
sion room  and  twice  a  month  socially  at 
our  respective  homes.  These  social  gather- 
ings mean  much  to  us,  as  we  thereby  be- 
come better  acquainted,  besides  always  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  So  far  this  year  we  have 
done  excellent  work,  but  we  are  still  en- 
deavoring to  better  ourselves. 

This  month  we  are  to  hold  our  annual 
picnic,  which  is  to  be  our  closing  celeb/a- 
tion  until  October,  when  we  will  again  as- 
semble after  having  enjoyed  a  vacation. 
How  pleasant  it  will  be  to  again  see  fa- 
miliar faces,  exchange  thoughts,  and  mingle 
together  to  promote  the  work  of  the  L.  A. 

May  we  ever  be  ready  to  use  our  energy 
and  thoughts  in  pressing  onward  and  jjp^ 
ward  for  all  that  is  best  in  this  great  cause. 

Best    wishes    to   all    our    sisters    of    the' 
Auxiliaries. 

Mrs.  Hylda  Hollings worth. 


Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

Kekionga  Division  No.  51  has  just  re- 
turned from  Lima,  O.,  from  the  school  of 
instruction,  where  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
visit  as  well  as  a  very  profitable  one  to 
us  in  many  ways.  We  enjoyed  our  visit 
with  sisters  from  Bellevue,  Cincinnati  and 
Columbus  very  much.  Lima  Division  cer- 
tainly knows  how  to  entertain  its  visiting 
sisters. 

We  are  at  home  in  our  new  meeting 
place,  Unity  hall,  where  we  meet  the  first 
and  third  Fridays  of  the  month  and  are  al- 
ways glad  to  welcome  any  visiting  sisters. 

Our  Auxiliary  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  both  financially  and  socially,  and 
wc  are  also  doing  good  work  in  gaining 


new  members.  We  have  initiated  five  new 
members  recently,  and  have  petitions  out 
for  three  more. 

The  O.  R.  C,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C,  B.  of 
R.  T.  and  L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T.  held  joint 
memorial  service  at  the  Wayne  Street 
Methodist  church  the  evening  of  June  9. 
It  was  a  beautiful  service  and  was  well 
attended. 

We  are  soon  to  have  a  card  party  and 
general  social  in  our  banquet  room,  to 
which  all  friends  of  the  Auxiliary  and  their 
husbands  are  invited.  These  parties  are 
always  greatly  enjoyed  by  ourselves  as  well 
as  by  our  friends. 

Our  annual  ball  this  spring  was  a  great 
success.  The  ball  committee  turned  in  a 
good  sum  to  the  Division  after  all  expenses 
were  paid. 

One  of  our  sisters  is  leaving  the  city  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  her 
health,  so  several  of  the  members  of  our 
Auxiliary  called  on  her  in  a  body  and  spent 
the  evening  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 
After  a  light  luncheon  was  ser^d  the  ladies 
-left  for  their  homes,  all  wishing  Sister 
Dieterich  a  speedy  return  to  healtji  and 
home.  Mrs.  S.  H.  Myers. 


Lafayette,  Ind. 

Harmony  Division  238  is  still  flourish- 
ing, both  socially  and  financially,  taking  in 
new  members  nearly  every  meeting,  with 
prospects  for  more.  Although  our  number 
is  small,  we  are  great  hustlers. 

Sister  Ford  gave  an  all-day  sewing  at 
her  home  in  May.  A  four  course  luncheon 
was  served  at  noon  in  fine  style. 

On  March  28  an  informal  reception  was 
given  at  Sifter  Hudlow's  in  honor  of  our 
president,  Sister  Stinson.  An  elaborate  six 
o'clock  dinner  -was  served  and  Sister  Stin- 
son was  presented  with  a  set  of  pearl- 
handled  fruit  knives.  I  believe  Division 
238  has  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  un- 
■  tiring  presidents  to  be  found  anywhere. 
We  elected  Sister  Stinson  as  our  president 
this  year,  and  although  she  has  now  moved 
to  IndianapoHs  we  shall  not  accept  her 
resignation  of  office,  as  she  can  attend  the 
meetings,  which  she  does  most  faithfully. 
She  also  drills  us  in  all  parts  of  our  work, 
as  we  attend  the  school  of  instruction  in 
September,  and  we  feel  we  cannot  do  with- 
out her.  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  says 
she  cannot  accept  another  ofiice.  Harmony 
Division  will  lose  one  of  its  most  earnest 
and  faithful  workers.  We  hope  through 
her  efforts  to  make  a  good  showing  at  the 
school. 

Sister  Stith  had  an  ice  cream  social  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  grab-basket  she  netted 
quite  a  good  sum  for  our  Division. 

At  our  last  meeting  Sister  Barger  in- 
vited us  all  to  her  home  for  the  evening, 
where  we  met  Mrs.  Parkins  from  Indian- 
apoHs.    Refreshments  were  served  on  the 
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beautiful  lawn  and  all  had  an  enjoyable 
time. 

The  social  part  of  our  Auxiliary  brings 
us  together,  and  we  get  better  acquainted 
and  feel  more  sisterly  toward  one  another. 
We  only  wish  our  sisters  in  other  cities 
could  be  with  us  at  our  social  gatherings. 

Sister  Strange  of  Frankfort  is  very  faith- 
ful and  makes  it  a  point  to  be  with  us  quite 
often. 

We  wish  all  Divisions  health  and 
prosperity.  Anna  R.  Doolittle. 


Osawatomie,  Kan. 

Chrysanthemum  Division  No.  99  is  still 
moving  slowly  along.  We  have  had  no  in- 
crease of  membership  of  late,  but  the 
"faithful  few"  still  meet  together  on  our 
repular  days. 

On  May  25  we  served  the  annual 
luncheon  for  the  high  school  alumni,  from 
which  a  neat  sum  was  realized.  This  has 
proved  a  very  successful  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  venture  for  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  quite  an  undertaking',  as  there  are  but  a 
few  of  us  to  provide  the  menu  and  serve 
the  luncheon,  but  everybody  seems  to  get 
all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  it.  Our 
financial  standing  is  A  No.  1. 

We  should  be  very  <?lad  to  have  visiting 
sisters  make  themselves  known  to  us.  We 
meet  but  once  a  month  during  the  summer 
months.  Our  next  meeting  will  be  held 
August  21.  We  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
you. 

Trusting  each   and   every  Auxiliary  will 
have  a  prosperous  and  pleasant  summer, 
Mrs.  Jean  Shelton. 


Boston,  Mass. 

There  has  been  very  little  heard  of  from 
Blue  Hill  Division  No.  288  through  the 
Auxiliary  department  of  The  Railway 
Conductor  as  yet,  but  now,  seeing  we  have 
made  a  start,  we  will  endeavor  to  keep  the 
good  work  up.  Our  Division  feels  very 
well  pleased  with  our  success  for  the  past 
year,  havincr  taken  into  our  circle  ten  new 
members.  If  we  can  only  keep  this  record 
up  for  a  few  years  to  come,  we  will  feel 
quite  satisfied.  The  new  members  have 
proven  themselves  worthv  of  special  men- 
tion by  their  good  attendance  at  all  Divi- 
sion meetings. 

A  larj^e  numbf*r  of  our  members  accepted 
the  kind  invitation  extended  the  Division 
by  the  sisters  of  Harbor  Division,  New 
London,  Conrj.  to  attend  their  birthday 
party,  and  all  reported  a  very  enjoyable 
day. 

The  invitation  from  the  sisters  of  Pine 
Cone  Division.  Portland,  Me.,  to  visit  their 
Division  on  June  7  was  very  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  as  many  of  our  members  as  could 
possibly  attend  :  all  who  accepted  reported 
a   great   day.     Blue   Hill   Division    feels   a 


special  interest  in  Sister  Lowe's  home  Divi- 
sion, as  it  was  she  who  organized  Blue  Hill 
Division,  and  she  has  always  proven  her- 
self a  good  friend  to  us. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  Blue 
Hill  Division  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  sisters  of  the  Good  Cheer  club  to  visit 
them  on  June  27  and  were  royally  enter- 
tained at  a  whist  party  and  banquet. 
Special  prizes  were  awarded  to  Blue  Hill 
members  receiving  the  highest  and  lowest 
number  of  points. 

There  was  a  very  good  attendance  at  our 
school  of  instruction,  and  evervthincr  passed 
off  very  pleasantly.  Blue  Hill  Division 
gave  a  luncheon  to  all  visitors ;  Mascot  Divi- 
sion entertained  all  visitors  at  a  theater 
party,  which  we  all  greatly  enjoyed. 

This  being  our  first  letter  to  the  Con- 
ductor since  the  convention  at  Jacksonville, 
it  is  our  first  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
sisters  of  Seminole  Division  for  the  very 
beautiful  banner  sent  our  Division  by  our 
delegate.  We  have  had  it  framed  and  it 
now  hangs  in  our  Division  room,  and  all 
of  our  members  are  very  proud  of  it. 

My  first  letter  would  not  seem  complete 
without  mentioning  the  feelinq-  of  indebt- 
edness the  members  of  Blue  Hill  Division 
owe  to  the  sisters  of  Mascot  Division  for 
the  kindly  interest  they  have  shown  in  us 
since  our  organization  by  their  frequent  at- 
tendance and  willingness  to  assist  us  in 
every  way. 

Best  wishes  to  all  Divisions  of  L.  A. 
Fr.oRFNCE  M.  O'Donnell. 


Altoona,  Pa. 

With  the  advent  of  each  issue  of  the 
Conductor  I  am  reminded  that  a  letter 
from  Lakemont  Division  is  overdue.  We 
have  been  having  delightful  weather — no 
excuse  why  more  of  our  sisters  do  no*^ 
turn  out  to  our  meetings.  We  know  if 
they  would  just  come  once  they  would 
come  again.  We  have  changed  our  meet- 
ing p'ace  and  also  our  meeting  days  to  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesdays,  in  Odd 
Fellows  hall.  Come  to  the  next  meetin^r, 
all  who  possibly  can.  Your  presence  is 
needed  by  our  faithful  president,  who  gives 
her  time  and  untiring  efforts  in  trying  to 
make  a  success  of  our  Division.  We  have 
a  membership  of  eighty-six.  We  have  had 
a  fairly  good  attendance,  but  it  could  be 
much  better. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  sickness 
among  our  members,  which  has  kept  quite 
a  few  away. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  Sister  Findly. 
who  left  to  join  her  husband  at 
Youngwood. 

Our  Division  deeply  reorrets  to  lenrn  of 
the  very  serious  illness  of  Sister  McMani- 
gal,  who  is  in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

We  held  our  school  of  instruction  Mav 
23-24 ;  the  ladies  of  Derry  Division  joined 
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us  in  our  school.  We  feel  very  much  grati- 
fied with  the  amount  of  work  we  did  and 
the  benefit  Ve  received  from  our  grand 
president's  instructions,  and  we  get  along 
fine.  Derry  Division  was  very  much 
pleased  with  our  memorial  work  and  also 
our  drill.  We  got  a  goodly  amount  of 
work  done  in  the  two  days,  more  than  we 
expected. 

On  last  Tuesday  our  Division  was  invited 
to  Conemaugh  to  spend  the  evening  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Nash  and  all  had  a  delight- 
ful time. 

On  Sunday,  June  9,  we  held  a  memorial 
service  with  our  brother  conductors,  with 
very  impressive  ceremonies. 

Best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the  Aux- 
iliary. Mrs.  McCarl. 

Purcell,  Colo. 

As  I  look  through  the  fraternal  letters 
of  the  Conductor  I  fail  to  see  the  names 
of  any  sisters  from  North  Platte,  Neb.,  and 
as  I  once  was  a  member  there  I  thought  I 
would  say  a  few  words.  We  are  away  out 
here  on  the  plains  of  Colorado,  not  a  tree 
in  sight,  nothing  but  big  rattlesnakes,  some 
grass,  and  a  lot  of  sage-brush.  For  seven 
years  we  have  been  contracting  on  the  large 
irrigating  ditches,  but  still  read  the  letters 
each  month  in  the  Conductor.  We  read  of 
the  deaths  and  accidents  of  the  brothers 
and  know  only  too  well  what  those  things 
mean  to  the  railroad  families. 

Now,  dear  sisters,  while  we  are  two 
miles  from  any  neighbors,  we  have  good 
prospects  of  a  good  town  soon,  for  we  have 
fine  land,  good  water  and  mountain  air, 
beautiful  sunshiny  days  and  cool  nights — 
always  a  good  night's  rest  after  the  day's 
hard  toil.  A  good  country  for  small  grajn 
in  the  valleys,  also  such  fine  scenery,  the 
grand  snow-capped  mountains.  Who  could 
wish  for  more?         Mrs,  G.  M.  Bailey. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Everything  is  very  quiet  at  present  in 
Division  230.  Many  of  the  sisters  are  en- 
joying their  vacations  out  of  town. 

On  the  first  meetinc:  in  July  memorial 
services  were  held.  Sister  Mitchell  is  the 
only  sister  who  has  been  taken  by  death 
from  our  Division  since  our  organization 
in  1906.     Still  she  is  with  us  in  memory. 

Sister  Jewett,  our  district  deputy,  was 
recently  in  our  Queen  City  as  a  guest  at 
the  home  of  her  sister,  Sister  Vedder.  The 
latter  arranged  a  very  informal  reception 
for  her  sister  and  the  rnembers  of  Division 
230  took  advantage  of  it  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  our  district  deputy.  Sev- 
eral sisters  are  already  planning,  with  a 
great  deal  of  anticipation,  on  attending  the 
school  of  instruction  in  Elkhart,  Ind..  the 
first  of  September. 

Sister  Keene  is  mourning  the  loss  of  a 


dear  brother,  who  was  ill  only  a  few  weeks. 
Brother  and  Sister  Hume  will  certainly 
miss  their  only  child  Florence,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  gainers  of  a  son. 
The  happy  pair  will  make  their  future  home 
in  New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Walworth. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Harbor  Division  No.  250,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  is  still  growing,  having  taken  in  two 
new  members  at  the  last  meeting.  After 
initiation  ice  cream  and  cake  was  served 
and  a  social  hour  followed,  which  every- 
body enjoyed. 

We  had  a  birthday  party  in  April,  with 
visitors  from  five  different  Divisions,  who 
partook  of  one  of  Harbor  Division's 
famous  chicken  pie  dinners.  After  dinner 
several  sisters  took  part  in  a  playlet,  which 
was  a  laughing  success. 

On  June  9  we  held  joint  memorial  serv- 
ices with  O.  R.  C.  500,  B.  R.  T.  4J)6,  and 
Riverview  Lodge  363,  L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T. 

Our  grand  president  held  a  school  of  in- 
struction here  in  May,  which  was  well  at- 
tended. I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  unable  to 
attend,  but  one  of  the  sisters  told  me  I 
didn't  know  what  I  missed.  So  I  know  it 
must  have  been  fine.. 

Several  of  the  sisters  have  been  ill  and 
we  wish  for  their  speedy  recovery. 

Hope  all  sisters  will  try  and  attend  the 
meetings  so  as  to  make  them  more 
interesting. 

Best  wishes  to  all  L.  A.'s. 

GoLDiE  Remmert. 


Moberly,  Mo. 

Moberly  Division  No.  201  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  doing  well;  although  we  fre- 
quently encounter  stumbling  stones,  still  we 
manage  to  cross  over  .safely. 

We  gave  our  Easter  ball  since  last  heard 
from.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  $240. 
We  feel  very  much  elated  over  our  suc- 
cess, as  there  were  only  a  few  who  took 
any  interest. 

At  the  second  meeting  in  May  the  low 
score  entertained  the  high  score  and  a 
more  congenial  crowd  hasn't  been  enter- 
tained for  some  time. 

We  have  added  three  new  members  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  so  the  good  work  still 
goes  on. 

We  regret  very  much  to  lose  Sister  An- 
drews from  our  midst,  but  our  loss  is 
someone's  gain  and  we  know  the  Auxiliary 
in  Des  Moines  will  find  one  who  is  ever 
willing  to  do  her  part. 

We  do  not  have  a  very  large  attendance, 
but  those  who  don't  come  do  not  realize 
how  much  they  are  missinjr. 

We  extend  to  one  and  all  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  visit  our  Division. 

Correspondent. 
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Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Harvard  Division  No.  279  is  still  wide 
awake  and  progressing  nicely.  Although 
the  warm  summer  months  do  not  furnish 
much  of  interest  in  our  Division  work  to 
write  about,  still  we  hold  meetings  regu- 
larly each  month  with  good  attendance. 
Our  membership  is  increasing  slowly  but 
surely.  Our  treasury  is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  demands. 

On  June  16  memorial  exercises  were  held 
by  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  quite  a 
number  of  brothers,  sisters  and  friends  at- 
tended. The  services  were  very  solemn 
and  pathetic,  and  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
cherish  tender  memories  for  those  who 
have  gone  to  the  great  beyond  and  not  for- 
get to  strew  flowers  on  their  graves  once 
a  year. 

Brother  and  Sister  Smith's  home  has 
been  darkened  recently  by  the  death  of 
their  little  son.  We  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  family. 

There  has  been  quite  a  good  deal  of  sick- 
ness among  our  members  this  spring  and 
summer,  but  I  am  glad  to  report  all  are 
now  convalescent  and  able  to  attend  meet- 
ings again. 

We  are  to  have  a  school  of  instruction 
here  in  November  under  the  supervision  of 
our  grand  president  and  we  are  hoping  to 
derive  great  benefit  from  the  work. 

Sisters  should  come  out  to  meetings 
oftener  than  some  of  them  do  and  not  stay 
away  because  some  one  has  done  or  said 
something  they  did  not  like.  If  the  Aux- 
iliary means  anything  to  us  it  surely  ought 
to  be  a  pleasant  duty  to  attend  meetings. 
If  each  sister  would  heed  the  sacred  ob- 
ligation she  has  taken  our  Auxiliary  would 
be  one  reverenced  and  loved  by  all. 

I  will  close  by  wishing  all  brothers  and 
sisters  much  happiness  and  success. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Carter. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore  Division  No.  148  is 
moving  along  with  brighter  prospects  than 
ever,  such  hustling  officers  and  a  few  good 
members  do  the  work. 

Easter  Monday  we  had  our  fourth  an- 
nual ball,  a  success  socially,  more  so  finan- 
cially— a  great  deal  of  that  was  due  to 
Division  244  (O.  R.  C),  who  came  to  our 
aid  with  a  generous  check.  To  show  the 
good  brothers  how  the  ladies  appreciated 
it  they  gave  them  an  entertainment  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  at  one  of  our  leading 
cafes ;  being  ill  myself  on  that  night,  I  was 
not  there,  but  heard  glowing  reports. 

Last  month  the  Auxiliary  had  children's 
day;  the  child  of  every  conductor  who  be- 
longed to  244  was  invited.  From  the  noise 
and  scramble  they  all  were  tired  and  worn 
out  by  night. 


Three  of  our  sisters  went  to  the  school 
of  instruction  in  Denver.  Sister  Stiffler 
came  back  very  enthusiastic  and  made  a 
fine  report.  We  hope  she  can  go  again;  it 
is  very  instructive  and  I  only  wish  more 
could  go. 

The  summer  months  are  here,  it  is  nice 
and  cool,  inviting  to  eastern  people.  We 
meet  every  second  and  fourth  Friday,  and 
any  visiting  sister  that  should  .happen  this 
way  would  be  made  welcome. 

We  wish  you  all  the  best  of  success  in 
your  several  Divisions. 

Mrs.  a.  T.  Baxter. 


Bay  City,  Mich. 

As  I  have  not  been  a  very  regular  at- 
tendant at  our  Division  meetings  of  late  I 
cannot  write  as  lengthy  a  letter  as  hereto- 
fore, but  was  determined  to  let  the  many 
readers  know,  by  sketch,  of  the  happenings 
of  our  busy  little  Division,  therefore  have 
kept  in  touch  with  some  of  the  sisters  who 
have  been  more  regular  and  interested  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months. 

We  have  had  business  combined  with 
pleasure,  as  our  social  aflFairs  have  not  been 
neglected,  and  in  the  business  line  have 
added  three  new  members  since  our  last 
letter.  We  are  always  happy  to  welcome 
all  new  members. 

I  am  sorry  to  relate  that  a  number  of 
our  sisters'  homes  have  been  visited  by 
death,  Sister  Woodburn  losing  her  hus- 
band and  Sister  Reid  a  brother.  Our  sis- 
ters have  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Divi- 
sion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  soon 
become  consoled  to  their  sorrow,  as  it  is 
the  path  we  must  all  tread  sooner  or  later. 
We  must  leave  all  with  our  Maker,  who 
knoweth  and  doeth  all  things  well. 

A  large  delegation  of  the  members  of 
Amica  Division,  headed  by  District  Deputy 
Flora  Cummins  and  President  Chisholm 
and  Vice-President  Barnhardt,  went  to  our 
nearby  city  of  Saginaw  on  July  12  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Division.  There 
were  about  twenty  of  the  Saginaw  ladies 
out,  and  as  this  is  the  first  Division  in  that 
locality  we  feel  proud  to  have  a  sister  Divi- 
sion so  near  to  us.  Our  ladies  were  there 
all  day  and  most  of  them  were  joined  by 
their  husbands  in  the  evening,  as  there  was 
a  public  installation  and  banquet  which  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  Great  praise  is  due  our 
Saginaw  sisters  for  their  kind  hospitality 
shown  our  sisters  during  their  stay  there. 
Also  great  credit  is  due  our  ladies  for  the 
noble  work  of  organizing  another  Division. 

Amica  Division  No.  268  has  laid  aside 
its  work  for  a  two  months'  rest,  and  after 
spending  this  time  in  outing  and  other 
amusements  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ladies 
will  all  return  and  take  up  the  noble  work 
again  with  renewed  spirits. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Brown. 
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Harrisburg,  Pa. 

While  there  seems  to  be  more  or  less  em- 
barrassment connected  with  an  effort  to 
write  an  intelligent  and  interesting  letter  to 
the  Conductor^  it  really  should  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  saying  a 
few  words  to  the  membership  of  the  organ- 
ization through. the  columns  of  our  official 
organ,  and  our  talks  and  letters  should  be, 
as  much  as  possible,  along  educational  lines. 

I  may  be  too  sentimental  in  my  reason- 
ing, I  may  take  things  too  seriously,  but  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  have  in  our  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  out  of  them,  false 
teachers,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to 
educate  ourselves  along  lines  pertaining  to 
our  vocation,  and  along  lines  of  legislation 
most  particularly  suited  to  our  needs,  in 
order  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  of  protec- 
tion, and  guard  against  the  arguments  and 
teachings  of  the  false  prophets. 

They  had  false  teachers  in  the  ante- 
diluvian days;  we  have  them  today  in  all 
organizations,  always  had  them,  and  per- 
haps always  will  have  them,  but  it  is  a  duty 
we  owe  ourselves  to  closely  observe  and  in 
every  manner  educate  ourselves  in  order 
to  be  able  to  detect  and  overthrow  them  in 
their  efforts  to  lead  us  astray.  One  who 
tries  to  persuade  us  to  break  the  laws  as 
laid  down  by  the  organization  to  govern 
us  in  our  work  and  deliberations  and  our 
actions  throughout,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  false  teacher  and  is  among  us  for 
mercenary  purposes,  purely  self-interest, 
and  he  is  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  wrong. 
In  my  mind,  laws,  obligations,  rules  and 
agreements  are  next  to  being  sacred  and 
should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Do  you 
know,  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  order 
to  break  up  or  have  an  offensive  law  re- 
pealed, is  to  enforce  it?  The  same  is  true 
of  agreements,  etc. 

While  we  are  clamoring  for  laws  for  our 
protection  we  should  at  the  same  time  be 
very  considerate  and  not  demand  or  re- 
quest something  unreasonable  and  totally 
worthless,  with  loopholes  and  many  other 
objectionable  features;  such  as  those  em- 
bodied in  the  compensation  law  which  re- 
cently became  effective  in  Illinois,  develop- 
ing some  features  destined  to  work  an  in- 
jury to  those  whom  it  was  framed  to  pro- 
tect.    It  is  stated  that  the  large  employers 


of  labor  who  elected  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  insuring  their 
employees  and  compelling  them  to  pass  a 
rigid  examination,  and  discharging  those 
who  are  not  good  insurance  risks;  also 
weeding  out  the  old  men  because  they  are 
not  good  risks,  and  because  of  their  ad- 
vanced years  are  more  liable  to  accident. 

There  we  are,  between  demands  for  laws 
of  all  sorts  and  many  other  requests  by  our 
organizations,  and  the  work  of  the  cor- 
porations, big  employers  of  labor,  there  will 
soon  be  no  place  for  the  old  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  employer  loses  sleep 
in  order  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
come  back  at  the  employee  every  time  a 
new  law  is  put  into  effect,  with  its  flaws 
and  loopholes  overlooked  by  us  in  our  zeal 
for  laws  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  say  that  we  got  thus  and  so.  Let  us  edu- 
cate ourselves  along  the  lines  of  our  most 
urgent  wants,  let  us  thoroughly  study  all 
these  things  framed  and  drafted,  and  en- 
deavor to  find  all  flaws  and  loopholes  be- 
fore giving  our  endorsement  to  such  meas- 
ures. Let  us  try  to  frame  bills  and  resolu- 
tions that  will  count  for  something. 

If  we  know  from  whom  we  are  taking 
advice,  and  are  willing  to  co-operate  and 
take  advice,  even  sometimes  outside  of  our 
own  ranks,  we  may  establish  a  steady, 
gradual  pace  in  the  elevation  of  our  stand- 
ards as  men  and  labor  organizations.  It 
may  avoid  some  of  the  strains  and  jolts  we 
receive.  While  we  can't  say  that  the  re- 
lations between  ourselves  and  the  great  cor- 
porations of  this  country  are  in  a  strained 
condition  or  bad,  our  task  is  to  endeavor 
to  establish  still  stronger  relations  and 
come  back  on  all  occasions  and  clinch  the 
relations  by  honesty,  fair  dealing  and  sound 
judgment  as  opportunities  are  presented 
from  time  to  time.  We  can't  do  this  by 
being  extremely  radical  in  our  efforts  and 
demands,  but  by  exercising  good  judgment 
and  a  display  of  proper  understanding  in 
all  our  requests  and  demands  for  legisla- 
tion, better  conditions,  better  wages,  and 
all  other  things  as  they  are  brought  up ;  we 
only  want  that  wliich  is  justly  and  honestly 
ours,  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  us  in 
every  respect;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
should  not  be  so  inconsiderate,  radical,  and 
ungrateful  as  to  cripple  the  source  of  our 
own  income. 
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We  have  much  "to  learn,  much  to  watch. 
The  questions  before  us  today  are  exceed-  • 
ingly  deep  and  hard  to  fathom,  consequently 
we  say  educate  ourselves  in  order  to  meet 
and  be  equal  to  all  occasions.  We  feel  " 
proud  of  our  organizations  as  institutions 
of  learning;  they  have  become  great  uni- 
versities, and  from  within  the  confines  of 
these  orders  we  have  sent  out  men  to  fill 
some  very  high  and  responsible  positions, 
and  we  hope  the  end  has  not  been  reached. 
It  is  said  that  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore congress  would,  if  <  enacted  into  law, 
cost  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
more  than  $1,300,000,000  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  and  provisions,  and 
it  is  further  stated  that  these  pending  bills 
are  all  in  the  way  of  safeguarding  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  employees  and  passengers;  an 
excellent  purpose,  but  they  claim  it  can  be 
pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bankrupt 
the  railroads  and  cause  a  general  panic.  If 
this  be  true,  (understand,  I  say  if  this  be 
true)  then  drastic  legislation  would  work 
hardships  to  all  employees  as  well  as  to 
all  others  concerned,  and  our  source  of  in- 
come would  be  sadly  and  badly  disturbed. 
The  pending  bill  fixes  a  specified  time  for 
the  change  of  equipment  from  wood  to 
steel,  and  if  it  should  pass  and  the  railroads 
be  required  to  comply  in  an  unreasonable 
time  it  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
$630,000,000  and  put  on  the  scrap-pile  an 
enormous  amount  of  workable  wooden  cars. 
Should  it  come  to  such  a  pass,  while  the 
intent  is  good  enough,  we  must  consider  the 
consequences.  For  a  time  trade  would  be 
crippled  to  such  an  extent  that  we  might 
never  forget  the  feeling,  so  in  order  to  get 
the  best  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  and  always  be  willing  to 
give  and  take.  While  to  change  from  wood 
to  steel  is  really  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
panies, it  must  not  come  too  suddenly  or 
it  will  be  injurious  to  the  companies  and 
also  to  us. 

Another  bill,  requiring  the  enlargement 
of  all  clearances,  is  also  pending,  which,  if 
required,  would  entail  an  expenditure  of 
about  $444,000,000;  and  still  another  de- 
mands the  installation  of  the  block  system 
at  a  cost  of  $287,000,000.  These  are  all 
good  bills  and  should  be  enacted  into  law, 
but  should  carry  with  them  provisions  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  rnake  these 
changes.  All  railroads  are  not  big  systems 
and  extremely  wealthy,  and  they  claim  still 
further  that  the  cost  of  the  enforcement  of 
these  bills  upon  the  roads  would  amount  to 
more  thnn  ten  per  cent  of  their  capitaliza- 
tion ;  and  then  another  howl  would  go  up 
against  extortionate  rates,  but  they  say 
nothing  as  to  a  probible  reduction  of  wajjes 
(the  only  ones  crying  reduction  of  wages 
seem  to  be  members  of  our  organizations). 

The  railroads  say  that  legislative  require- 
ments have  not  hastened  improved  meth- 
ods by   one  day — we  take    that    assertion 


with  a  grain  of  salt.  They  give  the  man- 
agements of  these  great  enterprises  credit 
with  applying  many  things  before  legis- 
lators ever  knew  that  they  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  afterward  some  law  was  enacted 
compelling  the  use  of  something  obsolete, 
something  that  had  been  tested  by  the  rail- 
roads and  had  to  be  abandoned  as  worth- 
less; therefore  if  these  assertions  can  be 
established  as  facts,  then  we  can't  pass 
them  unnoticed. 

While  every  bill  is  good  and  shouM 
eventually  be  enacted  into  law,  we  should 
not  be  inconsiderate  in  our  demands;  yet 
we  employees  are  as  justly  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  the  traveling  public,  we  are  citi- 
zens and  help  to  make  up  the  public  just 
as  much  so  as  the  vast  multitude  that  is 
daily  being  whirled  through  our  country 
by  these  mighty  engines  of  wealth.  A  good 
old  proverb  tells  us  that  we  cannot  catch 
flies  with  vinegar.  These  corporation  man- 
agers and  officials  are  great  bluffers.  In 
order  to  throw  us  off  our  guard  they  will 
come  out  as  strong  advocates  of  a  certain 
measure,  when  in  reality  they  are  dead 
against  it.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  exhibit  a  great  desire  to  have  a  bill  or 
measure  defeated  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  have  it  become  a 
law.  Consequently,  it  requires  more  than 
ordinary  shrewdness  on  our  part  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  tactics  of  corporation 
managers  and  wily  politicians.  Therefore 
again  we  say,  endeavor  to  educate  our- 
selves. How  many  men  voted  for  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  bill  now  pending  before 
congress,  known  as  the  "Emplo^^ers*  Liabil- 
ity and  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill," 
without  even  seeing  it?  I  dare  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  membership  of  our  or- 
ganizations voted  for  endorsement  and 
never  saw  or  gave  the  bill  the  least  study. 
A  bill  should  be  framed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  damages  or  compensation  ob- 
tainable without  the  least  litigation  or  cost 
to  the  unfortunate  employee;  causing  in- 
jured ones  or  unfortunates  to  employ  law- 
yers and  pay  costs  is  really  worse  than  to 
receive  no  allowance  at  all,  because  about 
all  that  is  left  after  paying  all  sorts  of  costs 
is  still  further  trouble.  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  it  does  require  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  to  bring  too  many  employers  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are,  and  should 
be,  held  responsible  for  injuries  to  their 
eniDloyees  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  for  the  benefit  and  enrichment  of 
stockholders ;  while  at  the  same  time  we 
employees  also  carry  with  us  an  individual 
responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to  our  em- 
ployers, such  as  a  strict  observance  of  rules 
and  obedience  to  orders,  regulations  and 
agreements,  the  companies  are  also  duty 
bound  to  properly  carry  out  all  agreements 
with  their  employees. 

We  should  not  be  so  short-sighted  and 
unmindful  as  to  think  that  we  are  not,  in. 
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many  cases,  responsible  for  our  own  ac- 
tions, which  quite  often  seem  very  trifling. 
Just  as  the  small  particles  go  to  make  up 
the  hills  and  mountains,  so  we  can  readily 
see  that  the  trifling  acts  go  to  make  up  the 
whole  account,  and  each  of  these  must  be 
pulled  asunder  separately  for  our  benefit 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  our  employer. 

Demands  of  the  employees  are  becoming 
more  prevalent  and  more  exacting  every 
day.  While  we  go  along  in  this  old  world 
and  look  about  us  and  observe  the  vast 
throng  moving  to  and  fro,  we  are  forced 
to  wonder  what  sort  of  an  impulse  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  commotion,  we  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  is  it  the  almighty 
dollar?  And  after  a  moment's  meditation 
we  are  forced  to  say,  yes  it  is.  Why,  it  is 
just  like  sailing  vessels  at  sea,  the  same 
wind  drives  them  in  different  directions, 
and  when  we  think  for  a  moment  we  con- 
clude it  is  all  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
sails.  It  is  much  the  same  with  men  of  the 
world,  it  depends  upon  how  we  have  our 
sails  set,  as  to  whether  we  will  sail  to  suc- 
cess or  destruction ;  we,  along  with  our  cap- 
tains, are  the  responsible  ones;  all  kinds 
of  responsibility  seems  to  be  constantly 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

The  influences  which  surround  us  are, 
seemingly,  blessings  to  one  and  poison  to 
another;  if  we  as  organizations  perish  it  is 
because  of  our  own  actions ;  our  sails  are 
not  properly  adjusted  and  we  are  respon- 
sible, consequently  we  should  be  careful, 
not  alarmed,  as  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm, 
but  do  not  endorse  radicalism  and  unmedi- 
tative  action  in  legislation  and  cripple  our 
source  of  income,  for  we  all  know  that 
inability  is  responsible  for  many,  many  of 
the  hardships  we  are  compelled  to  endure. 
Inability  brings  these  ills  about  in  so  many 
ways,  and  puts  us  under  obligations  that 
are  not  pleasant  to  endure  or  undergo. 
While  we  encourage  education  in  our  line, 
I  wish  to  state  that  knowledge  is  power;  it 
is  always  a  power  for  good  or  evil,  it  de- 
pends upon  how  it  is  applied.  When  the 
ship  is  steered  right  the  sails  help  her  for- 
ward on  her  course,  but  if  steered  wrong 
the  more  sail  she  carries  the  worse.  Our 
knowledge  is  our  sails,  but  it  must  be  prop- 
erly and  justly  applied  or  the  old  ship  will 
be  steered  to  destruction. 

While  we  as  organizations  and  members 
are  collectively  and  individually  responsible, 
the  leaders  of  our  organizations  should  fol-  ' 
low  the  opinions  of  the  membership,  just 
as  a  coachman  follows  his  horses,  having 
firm  hold  on  the  reins  and  guiding  them ; 
if  not,  some  one  is  responsible  if  we  are 
not  on  the  right  road  and  along  the  proper 
line.  W^e  may  sink  our  laws,  etc.,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  our  obligations  and 
responsibilities  remain  just  the  same;  our 
liabilities  are  absolute  and  we  must  so  rec- 
ognize them.  We  are  under  obligations  to 
each  other  as  organizations  and  as  mem- 


bers. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  much 
better  pleased  to  see  or  meet  those  whom 
we  have  obliged  rather  those  who  have  ob- 
liged us? 

If  each  soldier  knows  his  duty  and  does 
his  part,  then  the  army  will  conquer.  All 
the  great  duties  of  a  union  life  are  certainly 
more  incumbent  upon  organization  men 
than  upon .  other  men,  for  men  are  bound 
to  be,  and  do,  right  on  a  scale  of  unionism 
if  the  motives  for  membership  are  pure  and 
if  they  are  sincere.  Union  obligations  took 
hold  of  us  when  we  were  born  as  organ- 
izations, and  they  have  their  sour-ces  back 
of  volition,  back  of  a  conscious  desire  for 
right  and  justice  and  a  desire  to  do  right 
by  our  fellow  man.  Though  a  man  declares 
himself  a  union  infidel  or  atheist,  it  in  no 
way  alters  his  obligations  to  unionism;  he 
should  enter  the  organization  of  his  class 
and  be  taught  and  learn  of  it. 

The  organization  of  the  great  labor 
orders  was  forced  upon  us  through  the  op- 
pression to  which  labor  was  subjected  in 
years  gone  by,  and  there  are  still  instances 
of  oppression.  False  teachers  or  prophets 
existed  in  the  Old  Testament  days:  (B.  C. 
444),  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah;  when  he 
undertook  to  improve  Jerusalem  he  was  op- 
pressed by  false  advisers,  lying  reports  and 
the  craftiness  of  wily  government  officials; 
he  was  obstructed  in  his  work  from  two 
sources  when  he  attempted  to  improve 
conditions. 

The  wealthy  mortgaged  the  property  of 
the  poor,  and  even  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; this  oppression  by  the  rich  had  to  be 
checked.  It  was  brought  about  in  various 
ways,  by  ridicule,  by  slander,  by  con- 
spiracy, bv  discouragement,  by  getting  the 
rich  to  withhold  their  means,  by  treachery," 
by  appealing  to  fear,  and  by  pretensions  of 
a  friendly  interest.  Do  we  see  much  differ- 
ence, if  any.  today?  I  fancy  I  can  see  poor, 
emaciated  forms  walking  the  streets;  I  also 
imagine  I  can  read  in  the  faces  of  these 
poor,  oppressed  men  the  pangs  of  hunger 
caused  by  panic;  considering  the  fact  that 
those  men  were  the  conditions  of  that  day, 
and  all  other  days  up  to  the  present  time, 
don't  you  think  we  should  be  on  the  alert? 
Right  and  wrong  do  not  spring  from  the 
nature  of  the  organization,  obligation  lies 
deeper  than  that;  the  organization  is  an 
order  to  help  a  man  to  properly  fulfill  his 
duties,  it  is  not  the  source  from  which  those 
duties  sprang;  these  duties  as  well  as  the 
orders  were  born  of  necessity,  and  we  are 
the  agents  to  rightly,  justly  and  conscien- 
tiously carry  them  out.  Therefore  we  can 
scarcely  be  too  careful  and  conservative  in 
ogr  actions. 

If  we,  as  organizations  and  committees  of 
these  organizations,  in  our  deliberations 
give  the  great  principles  of  justice  a  black 
eye  and  set-back  by  holding  justice  sub- 
ordinate to  the  will  of  a  majority,  with  a 
view   toward  favoritism    and    self-interest. 
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then  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
order  or  committee  are  gone,  and  if  this 
be  so,  then  the  liberty  of  our  membership 
will  soon  be  gone  also.  If  this  be  so,  that 
we  hold  the  preat  principles  of  justice  sub- 
ordinate to  the  will  of  the  majority,  then 
we  are  facing  and  inviting  a  dangerous 
doctrine. 

If  our  orders  and  their  committees  are 
to  endure,  it  can  only  be  as  orders  gov- 
erned by  law  founded  on  the  great  and  im- 
portant principles  of  justice. 

All  true  brotherhood  men  a?ree  and  say 
that  when  the  principles  of  justice  are  made 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  majority  the 
respect,  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
order  and  its  committees  are  soon  lo*;t  sight 
of  and  gone.  Liberty  under  law  is  the  only 
liberty ;  anything  more  than  that  is  a  license 
to  the  basest  tvranny ;  impeachment  and  re- 
moval froVn  Office  should  take  place  every 
time. 

The  will  of  the  maioritv  is  made  para- 
mount to  the  great  principles  of  iustice,  or 
a  violation  of  the  law  and  the  principles  of 
justice  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. Too  much  self-interest  is  very  much 
in  evidence  under  such  conditions,  too  much 
self-interest  breeds  lawlessness,  illegal  de- 
sires, deceit,  treachery,  selfishness,  and 
finally  dissolution  and  disgrace.  All  these 
things  taken  together  are  directly  traceable 
to  too  much  sclf-uiterest,  which  finally 
develops  in  the  giant  octopus  of  all 
organizations.  Mox. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Division  No.  186  is  still  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand,  adding  new  members 
as  they  become  eligible.  A  fact  that  we 
are  very  proud  of  is  that  the  non-member- 
shio  on  our  line  is  rather  small  and  grad- 
ua'ly  growing  less. 

Our  committee  negotiated  a  new  contract 
this  year,  securing  some  concessions  from 
the  management. 

The  L.  &  N.  is  doublc-trackincr  its  main 
line  from  a  point  above  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  Calera,  Ala.,  getting  ready  for  the  rush 
of  freight  incident  to  the  opening  of  the 
"Pa  and   Ma"  canal. 

Divisions  186  and  334  and  the  Ladies* 
Auxiliaries  held  joint  memorial  services 
Sunday,  June  0.  A  nice  program  was  ren- 
dered, consisting  of  music  and  speaking  by 
members  and  outsiders.  Since  the^erviccs 
the  mortuary  list  has  been  increased  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Brother  D.  J.  Kennedy — 
killed  while  on  duty. 

More  or  less  interest  has  been  shown  here 
by  the  membership  in  the  fate  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  Some  for  and 
some  against — presenting  all  kinds  of  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  measure.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  some  commendable 
features — the  amounts  to  be  paid  seem  small 
when  compared  with  the  average  made  by 


men  in  train  service.  One  prominent  fact 
about  the  bill  is  that  politicians  of  all  creeds 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  workingmen 
are  l!ke  the  Chinese  nation — slowly  but 
surelv  awakening  to  the  power  they  could 
wield  for  good  and  pure  government. 
Every  man  should  ask  himself  the  question, 
"What  would  my  country  be  if  every  voter 
was  just  like  me?"  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  apply  the  same  question  morally.  Where 
do  you  spend  your  time  while  off  duty? 
On  the  side  of  religion  and  morality,  or  at 
saloons  and  gambling  dens?  If  the  latter, 
God  pity  you,  for  your  harvest  will  be  an 
increase  of  those  looking  for  employment 
from  a  financial  side;  and  if  not  loss  of 
position,  support  of  those  whose  habitual 
patrons  would  meet  you  in  the  dark  alley 
or  on  a  lonesome  corner  and  beat  your 
brains  out  for  a  mere  pittance  if  they  failed 
to  get  it  while  your  brain  was  befogged 
with  liquor. 

In  the  June  Conductor  Brother  J.  B. 
Gauss  has  an  article  that  might  be  read 
with  profit  by  every  member  of  the  Order, 
where  he  made  reference  to  the  perform- 
ance of  deeds  of  loving  kindness  to  the  dis- 
tres«^ed  of  our  race,  and  particularly  our 
weak  brothers  and  members  of  their 
families. 

Brother  W.  K.  Suits'  proclamation  sur- 
rendering the  charter  of  Division  540  at 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  had  the  true  ring  and 
made  me  feel  sad  to  think  that  there  is  so 
little  of  the  spark  of  appreciation  in  a 
countrv  that  owes  its  existence  to  the 
United  States  and  its  individual  citizens — 
particularly  O.  R.  C.  men.  It  was  they 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  internal  de- 
velopment to  reach  its  status  when  the 
Madera  rebellion  broke  out.  It  engendered 
a  spirit  of  resentment  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  encountered  its  dangers  and  en- 
dured its  hardships  in  the  development  of 
its  resources.  I  hope  that  the  pendulum 
will  swing  the  other  way,  and  not  in  the 
dim  and  hazy  future,  and  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  act  of  coercion  will  see 
the  error  of  their  way  and  make  due  rep- 
aration for  the  wrong  inflicted. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  the  meeting 
called  to  convene  at  Denver  June  30  will 
not  produce  any  good  for  the  Order.  Re- 
<lucc  the  revcnno  and  increase  the  expen- 
ditures is  a  problem  that  no  mathematics 
will  sustain — to  a  mathematical  exactness 
just  what  is  collected  and  no  more  can  be 
expended.  Cutting  down  the  attendance 
at  the  Grand  Division  and  increasing  the 
meetmgs  is  not  a  very  good  proposition  to 
lessen  expenses,  to  my  way  of  thinkincr.  A 
permanent  meeting  place  for  the  Grand 
Division  is  all  right  and  should  be  adopted, 
and  if  there  is  any  way  to  cut  the  repre- 
sentation and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  Grand  Division,  well  and  good.  Elec- 
tion of  all  officers  on  one  ballot — good,  bad 
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and  indiflFercnt  all  together — not  much! 
Business  and  not  pleasure  at  Grand  Divi- 
sion meetings  is  an  improvement  that  would 
do  no  harm,  and  a  permanent  meeting  place 
would  eliminate  this  part  of  the  program 
to  a  great  extent.  Reforms  are  needed,  but 
not  at  one  fell  swoop  that  changes  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  constitution.  Cutting 
the  representation  and  having  one  in  so 
many  members  \yould  give  the  strong  Divi- 
sions an  opportunity  to  combine  and  al- 
ways elect  the  representatives.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  representation  from  a 
Division,  the  Division  whose  membership 
is  small  wields  the  same  voting  power  as 
the  Division  whose  membership  may  be 
double  or  treble  that  of  the  other.  I  hope 
to  see  some  plan  evolved  by  which  each 
member  will  feel  that  he  is  being  ably  and 
equitably  represented,  whether  he  belongs 
to  a  Division  whose  membership  is  small 
or  large. 

One  politician  and  three  wholesale  mer- 
chants (the  only  real  beneficiaries  in  rate 
reductions)  have  started  another  rate  agi- 
tation in  the  state  of  Alabama.  They 
started  out  by  appealing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  the  easiest  aroused  and  the 
most  abiding  of  all  passions  of  the  human 
soul.  The  rate  issue  has  been  thoroughly 
"disgusted"  in  this  state  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years;  at  the  country  postoffice,  the 
cross-roads  store,  the  political  gatherings, 
street  corners,  legislature,  gubernatorial 
mansion,  the  courts,  and  in  fact  any  and 
everywhere,  and  to  the  good  of  nobody — 
particularly  the  railroad  employees. 

About  one  out  of  three  articles  in  the 
Conductor  make  some  reference  to  the  old 
conductor  who  is  down  and  out.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  more  or  less  hardships 
are  worked  on  them  by  the  rules  and  laws 
of  our  Order.  Brother  Farrell  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject.  He  is  imbued  with 
the  idea,  too,  (less  revenue  and  more  ex- 
penditures), but  it  will  not  work.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  discussions;  they  are  sure 
to  result  in  good.  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  outcome  of  all  questions  discussed 
as  the  old  and  indigent  conductor's  side  of 
the  problem  has  been  presented.  No 
reformation  in  the  world's  history  was  of 
n:ushroom  growth.  Discussions  started 
men  to  thinking  and,  later  on,  acting.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  anything  done  in  this 
case  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

Brother  Ed.  of  Danville,  111.,  has  an 
article  in  June  on  law  and  order,  but  I 
have  seen  a  few  places  at  times  where  the 
conductor  would  have  to  have  a  car  set 
apart  for  a  calaboose  and  armed  guards  to 
help  him  enforce  the  law — the  article  calls 
to  mind  a  brother  running  out  of  Pocatello, 
Idaho  (if  I  am  not  mistaken),  who  lost  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  an  outlaw  he  was  as- 
sisting to  arrest.  It  will  work  in  some  sec- 
tions but  not  so  well  in  others,  is  my 
opinion. 


What  has  become  of  the  salaried  chair- 
man and  his  relation  to  the  membership? 
He    did    not    have    a    vote    in    the    June 

CoNrUCTOR. 

Business  on  this  division  of  the  L.  &  N. 
remains  fairly  good,  but  has  never  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  advancement 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

The  throwing  of  the  Alabama  C.  Coal 
company  into  a  receivership  worked  a  hard- 
ship on  two  divisions — pulling  off  several 
crews  and  increasing  the  extra  force  con- 
siderably. All  hope  it  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

The  health  of  our  Division  is  above  the 
average,  only  one  serious  case  in  the  ranks 
at  present.  C.  J.  Holt. 


Macon,  Ga. 

I  often  wonder  if  it  is  known  by  the 
conductors  outside  of  Macon,  Ga.,  that 
Division  123  is  the  banner  Division  of  the 
state,  having  the  largest  membership  and 
owning  its  building,  a  three-story  structure. 
Surely  I  cannot  remember  that  any  of  our 
members  have  made  this  fact  known  or 
laid  claim  to  it  through  the  Conductor.  In 
fact,  I  fail  to  remember  ever  having  read 
more  than  one  letter  from  our  Division  in 
several  years.  Now  I  do  not  think  this  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  regularly  elected  correspondent  or 
the  members  generally,  but  it  can  possibly 
be  attributed  to  "Old  Man  Procrastination'* 
or  probably  to  a  lack  of  time.  We  are  all 
a  hard-working  as  well  as  a  hard-worked 
lot.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  hon- 
ored by  being  elected  correspondent  for 
Division  123,  feeling  deeply  the  honor, 
more  so  as  I  was  placed  in  nomination  by 
our  only  remaining  charter  member,  our 
veteran  secretary,  Captain  A.  N.  Kendrick, 
and  unanimously  elected  by  the  Division. 
As  I  am  sometimes  called  "Old  Windy,"  I 
think  the  boys  really  expected  something 
of  me.  But  alas !  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, my  excuse  being  that  very 
soon  after  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
several  months  with  rheumatism.  When 
my  successor  was  elected  he  promised  to 
do  better  than  I  had  done,  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed. However,  "All's  well  that  ends 
well,"  and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  heard  from 
more  often  in  the  future. 

Shoujd  any  of  the  brethren  happen 
around  our  way,  they  will  find  us  keeping 
"open  house" — a  nice  reading  and  rest 
room  with  easy  chairs  and  lounges  for  their 
convenience,  and  some  of  the  boys  to  talk 
with  from  "early  morn  till  dewey  eve.*' 

We  are  now  entering  our  fruit  shipping 
season.  Several  hundred  cars  of  bright- 
cheeked  Carmen  and  Georgia  Belle 
peaches,  canteloupcs  and  "dat  Georgia 
water  milion"  having  already  moved.  In 
about  ten  days  Queen  Elberta  will  be 
neighing   throughout    middle    Georgia    and 
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she  will  ride  in  solid  trains,  numbering 
thousands  of  cars.  Talk  about  peaches! 
There  is  no  peach  anywhere  on  the  globe 
that  will  equal  the  Georgia  Elberta.  In 
size,  color  and  flavor  they  are  unequaled. 
When  it  conies  to  the  eating,  whether 
frozen  with  sugar  and  cream  or  not,  or 
eaten  as  plucked  from  the  tree — well,  I  am 
anticipating,  they  are  not  quite  ripe  yet 
The  orchards  are  something  I  wish  eyery 
brother  and  his  family  could  see  and  have 
Ihem  partake  of  the  delicious  fruit.  Acres 
upon  acres  of  rich,  red,  luscious  peaches 
with  their  leaves  of  green,  beautiful  to  be- 
hold and  surpassing  any  power  of  descrip- 
tion. Surely  this  is  God's  own  country,  es- 
pecially at  this  season  of  the  year. 

G.    H.    W.\LLER, 


Highland  Park,  111. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  during  the  month  ended 
June  30,  1902 : 

a  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


nv.  AMT.  DIV. 

209 $12.00         441. 

222 12.00 


AMT. 

.$  7.00 


DIV. 

269 


Total $31.00 

L.  A.  TO  0.  B.  C.  DIVISIONS. 

AMT. 

$5.00 

6.00 


Total 


.$10.00 


SUMMARY, 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C $163.00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 31.00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C  Divisions 10.00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges '. 44.00 

L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges. . . .  33.75 

G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 2.75 

Proceeds  of  ball  given  by  No.  617,  B. 

of  L.  F.  &  E.,  and  No.  30,  L.  S.  to 

B.  of  L.  F.  &E 41.50 

Miscellaneous  45.30 

From  members  of  Lodge  No.  374,  B. 

of  R.  T 11.50 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C...  1.00 

Alfred  S.  Lunt,  No.  456,  B.  of  R.  T.  1.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  No.  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

S.  M.  Graves,  No.  670,  B.  of  L.  F. 

&E 1.00 

R.  E.  Smith,  No.  670,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  1.00 

Chas.  McDonald,  No.  788,  B.  of  R.  T.  2.00 
A.  D.  Cole,  No.  87,  B.  L.  F.  &  E., 

and  No.  53,  B.  of  R.  T 1,00 

C.  S.  McKav,  No.  119,  B.  of  L.  E. . .  1.00 
W.  J.  Van  Hees,  No.  193,  B.  of  L.  E.  1.00 
Walter  Mueller.  No.  151,  B.  of  R.  T.  .50 
L.  C.  Firth,  No.  254,  O.  R.  C 1.00 


$394.30 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 


Argentine,  Kan. 

I  notice  that  it  is  customary  for  all  cor- 
respondents to  say  that  they  have  increased 
membership  and  intimate  that  they  are  fly- 
ing high,  etc.,  and  we  hope  that  is  so,  but 
that  is  not  our  experience.  Argentine 
Division  is  not  flying  very  high,  and  never 
has.  We  have  a  good,  small,  substantial 
Division  and  get  along  very  well,  but  we 
have  no  frills.  We  are  in  a  way  handi- 
capped ;  we  have  not  got  the  membership 
that  we  should  have  and  which  we  think 
we  are  entitled  to.  There  are  practically 
three  Divisions  of  O.  R.  C.  on  this  one 
division  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  this  is  strictly 
a  Santa  Fe  Division.  No.  179  at  Topeka, 
which  gets  the  Topeka  and  branch  line 
conductors;  Division  55,  Kansas  City, 
which  gets  most  all  of  the  passenger  con- 
ductors, and  Division  368,  Argentine,  gets 
the  rest. 

In  my  opinion,  every  Santa  Fe  conductor 
who  is  running  west  out  of  Kansas  City, 
whether  belonging  to  Division  55  or  some 
other  Division,  should  belong  to  Division 
368  at  Argentine;  it  would  be  to  your  in- 
terest and  ours,  and  it  is  not  very  far  across 
the  river.  I  know  some  of  you,  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  Order  at  heart,  and  you 
could  help  us.  So  you  Santa  Fe  brothers 
of  Division  55,  think  this  over;  we  need 
you,  we  need  your  membership,  your  moral, 
financial  and  fraternal  support.  Division 
55  would  miss  you,  but  we  need  you  and 
will  welcome  you.  We  also  miss  the  at- 
tendance, if  not  the  membership,  of  some 
of  our  best  members  who  have  moved  over 
to  Kansas  City  on  account  of  the  passen- 
ger business. 

For  the  benefit  of  absent  ones,  will  say 
that  you  would  not  know  the  old  home 
p'ace  if  you  have  not  seen  it  lately.  Inter- 
locking plants,  double  track,  heavy  bridges, 
heavy  steel,  rock  ballast,  monkey  motion 
engines,  long  trains,  bob-tail  cabooses,  and 
— a  helper  engine  on  Olathe  hill. 

W.  J.  Delahunty. 


Toledo.  Ohio. 

My  mind  seems  to  be  in  somewhat  of  a 
meditative  mood  today  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing, wondering.  This  condition  was  no 
doubt  brought  about  by  the  news  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  old- 
time  tried  conductors.  Brother  George  W. 
Gunn,  who  for  years  had  been  a  trusted 
and  efficient  employee  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road company  and  a  well  beloved  member 
of  our  Order.  Brother  Gunn  was  one  of 
those  quiet,  unostentatious  men,  seldom 
saying  much,  but  thinking  a  great  deal,  and 
throughout  all  of  these  years  I  never  have 
heard  a  wferd  of  criticism  of  him  by  either 
the  Order  or  the  company.  And  I  am 
wondering  if  the  same  can  be  said  of  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  when  the  glad  summons 
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shall  come  that  we,  too,  are  promoted  to  a 
higher,  better  life,  when  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Universe  shall  say,  "Decay,  O 
body.  Expand,  O  soul.  Grow,  O  spirit. 
Come,  enter  into  the  real  life.  Perform  the 
real  duties  for  which  you  were  created." 
And  can  we  then  look  back  upon  our  pro; 
bationary  life  here  in  this  world  without 
regret,  without  sorrows,  because  of  having 
done  those  things  we  ought  not  to  do,  and 
especially  because  of  having  left  undone 
those  things  that  we  ought  to  have  done? 
To  my  mind,  there  will  be  more  regret, 
perhaps,  for  the  sins  of  omission  than  the 
contrary.  If  there  are  certain  things  which 
we  should  do  in  this  life,  why  not  do  them? 
And  if  there  are  certain  things  in  this  life 
which  we  should  not  do,  let's  not  do  them, 
and  thereby  really  try  to  live  a  good  life. 

Remember,  "I  shall  only  pass  through 
this  world  once.  If  in  passing  there  is  any 
good  thing  I  can  do  or  any  kindness  I  can 
show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it 
now;  let  me  not  defer  it  nor  neglect  it,  for 
I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again.". 

Don't  you  think  that  is  a  good  rule  to 
follow,  and  don't  you  think  that  in  follow- 
ing it  you  would  live  such  a  life  that  it 
would  be  such  an  example  to  others  that  it 
would  materially  influence  them  to  also 
live  the  same  way?  Try  it  and  see.  Rail- 
way conductors  have  so  many  opportunities 
to  do  little  kindnesses  that  really  cost  noth- 
ing. A  pleasant  greeting,  a  warm  hand- 
clasp, a  fervent  good-bye,  all  have  their  in- 
fluence and  make  people  feel  better  and 
make  them  say  of  you,  'There's  a  mighty 
fine  man,  he  always'  speaks  to  me,"  which 
to  my  mind  is  much  better  than  to  have 
them  say  "That  fellow  is  a  grouch."  Then 
let  this  be  your  motto:  "Do  all  the  good 
you  can  as  often  as  you  can,  to  as  many  as 
you  can,"  and  in  so  doing  this  world  will 
be  just  that  much  brighter,  just  th  u  much 
better  because  you  were  in  it.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  our  Order  for  almost  twenty- 
nine  years  and  I  have  often  wished  that  I 
could  say  something  or  do  somcthini^  that 
would  really  be  of  some  benefit  to  the 
Order  or  of  some  use  to  mankind ;  I  would 
consider  that  the  very  best  monument  I 
could  leave  behind  me. 

Now  I  am  wondering  again  about  our 
ex-conductors  who  are  out  of  employment 
and  have  also  passed  the  age  limit.  Tho^e 
who  have  worked  almost  a  lifetime  as  rail- 
way men  and  now  think  they  are  totally 
unfitted  for  any  other  work.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  past  that  in  selecting  local 
grievance  committees  that  oftentimes  men 
rather  object  to  serving  on  such  commit- 
tees. The  reason  is  sometimes  obvious.  I 
also  notice  that  the  expense  bills  of  such 
committeemen  are  sometimes  quite  large, 
but  they  have  to  be  paid.  Now  why  cannot 
this  grievance  work  be  performed  by  con- 
ductors who  are  not  in  the  employ  of  any 


railway  company?  Nearly  every  Division 
has  members,  and  good  men,  too,  who  are 
out  of  employment  and  who  would  do  the 
work  of  that  committee  faithfully  and  we^. 
But  perchance  you  say  the  officials  would 
not  receive  them.  Maybe  they  wouldn't  at 
first,  but  in  a  little  while  they  would.  The 
committee  goes  to  the  office  of  the  general 
superintendent  and  are  announced  as  Mr. 
Johnson  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  the  B.  R.  T.  "Well,"  says  that  of- 
ficial, "are  these  men  our  employees?"  and 
he  is  answered,  "No,  we  are  not  your  em- 
ployees, but  wc  are  the  employees  of  your 
employees."  "Well,"  says  the  official,  "I 
will  not  receive  you."  "Good  day,"  says 
the  committee.  A  few  days  later  two  grand 
officers,  one  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  one  of  the 
B.  R.  T.,  call  upon  said  official  and  say, 
"You  refused  an  audience  to  represent- 
atives of  our  Orders  the  other  day  and  it 
is  our  wish  that  our  representatives  be  re- 
ceived and  their  wishes  ascertained ;  will 
yon  receive  them?"  and  the  official  says, 
"O  certainly,  sure  I  will,"  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  you  have  furnished  em- 
ployment for  some  of  your  ex-conductors 
with  no  extra  expense,  either. 

Ben  F.  Osborn. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Pretty  hot  weather,  this,  to  make  any 
successful  attempt  at  letter-writing,  but  as 
it  has  been  some  time  since  I  intruded  my 
opinions  on  our  members  I  will  chance  it. 

The  July  number  of  the  Conductor  hav- 
ing just  reached  me,  I  find  several  articles 
therein  that  are  well  worth  a  mention,  as 
for  instance:  Brother  Joseph  Gauss  of 
Pittsburg  has  a  few  things  to  say  and,  as 
usual,  what  he  says  is  worth  one's  time  to 
read  and  ponder  over.  His  ideas  as  to 
amendments  to  our  constitution  are  in  the 
main  good,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  they 
will  never  materialize,  especially  the  plan 
of  reducing  the  number  of  delegates  to  our 
Grand  Division  meetings.  There  can  be  no 
(lucstion  in  the  mind  of  any  sane  man  that 
our  present  plan  of  representation  is 
neither  sane  or  sensible.  The  idea  that  it 
reqirrcs  nearly  twice  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  legislate  for  our  41.000  mem- 
bers that  it  docs  to  legislate  for  the  entire 
I'nitcd  Statc*^  with  a  population  of  more. 
than  90.000,(»00  is  worse  than  ridiculous,  it 
is  an  extravatiant  waste  of  our  resources. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  one  of 
our  grand  officers,  from  the  president 
down,  feels  the  truth  of  this  oft-repeated 
assertion,  but  you  will  never  hear  one  of 
them  voice  that  sentiment  in  any  Grand 
Division  meeting.  Why  not?  Simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  popular  idea  with  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  present,  and 
for  that  re'ison  would  not  be  good  politics. 
However,  if  we  could  bring  about  the 
change  in  the  "Order  of  Business"  of  our 
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Grand  Division  as  suggested  by  Brother 
Gauss,  making  the  election  of  officers  the 
first  order  of  business  instead  of  the  tenth 
as  at  present,  then  those  gentlemen  could 
speak  their  minds  more  freely  and  without 
the  fear  of  later  results.  In  that  case  our 
officers  would  naturally  be  elected — or  de- 
feated— by  their  past  record  and  without 
the  aid  of  ten  days  of  playing  politics. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Brother  Gauss,  how- 
ever, that  under  such  a  plan,  in  the  event 
of  a  newly  elected  officer,  he  should  take 
his  office  at  once.  I  think  the  general  re- 
sults would  be  more  satisfactory  to  permit 
the  retiring  officer  to  fill  out  the  balance 
of  his  term,  which,  under  present  law, 
would  be  the  first  of  July  following. 

As  for  the  "recall"  as  proposed  by  Divi- 
sion 44,  that  is  unthinkable.  As  Brother 
Gauss  says,  "our  present  laws  will  take 
care  of  any  condition  of  that  kind."  Forget 
it,  brothers,  forget  it. 

A  brother  from  Indianapolis  advocates 
doing  away  with  all  local  and  general  com- 
mittees for  the  reason — as  he  puts  it — that 
they  "never  do  anything  anyhow."  Brother, 
such  an  expression  is  unworthy  of  you. 
Aren't  you  living  as  you  do  in  the  heart  of 
the  Eastern  Association,  one  of  the  many 
that  participated  in  the  distribution  of  the 
$34,000,000  handed  out  by  the  several  rail- 
ways to  their  conductors  and  trainmen  in 
1010?  And  do  you  not  know  that  your 
committee  faced  the  guns  for  you  during 
that  trying  period  ?     Of  course  you  do. 

Still  that  old,  old  complaint  of  poor  at- 
tendance at  Division  meetings,  but  to  those 
who  read  their  Conductor  I  will  say  this: 
There  is  no  use  in  making  your  complaint 
through  this  organ,  as  those  same  delin- 
quents, do  not  read  it  any  more  than  they 
attend  Division  meetings.  I  guess  the  only 
wav  to  reach  them  will  be  through  our  law 
— Section  22.  A.  V.  Newton. 

Yuma,  Ariz. 

I  note  in  the  July  Conductor  a  letter 
written  by  Brother  J.  O.  Johnson  of  Col- 
umbus, O.,  regarding  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.  Among  other  things  he 
says:  "There  has  not  been  any  brother 
who  has  given  any  particular  reason  why 
this  bill  should  not  be  passed;  they  have 
only  indulged  in  generalities  in  the  way  of 
protesting." 

I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  and 
still  cover  the  subject  as  best  I  can,  calling 
your  attention  to  the  points  that  I  object 
to  in  this  act. 

I  am  opposed  to  bill  S5382  to  provide  an 
exclusive  remedy  and  compensation  for  ac- 
cidental injuries,  resulting  in  disability  or 
death,  to  employees  of  common  carriers  by 
railroads  engaged  .in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
senate  February  20,  1912,  by  Mr.  Suther- 
land, for  the  following  reasons : 


First.  Because  it  is  an  exclusive  act,  and 
as  it  does  not  provide  proper  compensation 
for  injuries  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the 
injured  employee  the  right  to  recover  under 
the  national  employers'  liability  act  of  1908. 

Second.  I  object  to  the  words  "in  course 
of  his  employment"  (see  line  9,  Sec.  1),  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  a  technicality  which 
will  be  used  by  the  employer  to  avoid  pay- 
ing many  just  claims.  For  example,  a  man 
employed  as  a  brakeman  and  an  accident 
to  a  locomotive;  in  order  to  get  into  a  ter- 
minal it  is  necessary  to  disconnect  or  block 
up  some  of  the  machinery.  In  order  to  get 
in  with  the  least  possible  delay,  which  must 
be  done  or  be  discharged,  the  brakeman 
and  fireman  assist  the  engineer  to  get  the 
engine  in  proper  condition  to  proceed.  If 
in  doing  so  the  brakeman  or  fireman  are 
injured,  they  cannot  recover  because  "not 
in  the  course  of  their  employment."  These 
are  duties  of  the  engineer.  With  due  re- 
spect to  the  honest  intentions  of  the  com- 
mission which  framed  this  bill,  why  not 
have  that  portion  read  as  it  does  in  the 
employers'  liability  act  of  1908,  to  any  per- 
son suffering  injury  while  he  is  employed 
by  such  carrier"? 

Third.  I  object  to  Section  7  because  I 
fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  time 
so  short.  Why  not  have  it  the  same  as 
Section  6,  liability  act  of  1908— that  no  ac- 
tion shall  be  maintained  under  this  act  un- 
less commenced  within  two  years  from  the 
day  the  cause  of  action  occurred? 

Fourth.  I  object  to  Sections  10,  11  and 
12  because  *it  will  afford  plenty  of  work  for 
the  "doctors"  and  "adjusters"  and  also 
"lawyers,"  the  very  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  no  more  jobs  after  the  law 
iDecomes  effeciive. 

Fifth.  I  object  to  limiting  the  attorney 
fees  of  employee  because  it  will  necessarily 
limit  the  talent.  I  do  not  believe  lawyers 
of  ability  are  going  to  work  cheap. 

Sixth.  I  object  to  Section  20  because  the 
payments  are  too  small  and  limited.  Why 
make  $100  as  a  maximum  wage  when  most 
all  conductors  make  more  than  that  and 
even  some  twice  that  amount  per  month? 

Why  stop  payment  in  eight  years?  I  ob- 
ject to  small  payments;  prefer  lump-sum 
payments.  I  believe  this  is  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  employer  from  paying  amounts 
due  injured  employees  on  account  of  the 
following  provisions,  which  will  stop 
monthly  payments: 

1.  Death  or  marriage  of  widow  without 
children  within  eight  years. 

2.  Death  of  any  child  or  other  depend- 
ent beneficiary  within  eight  years. 

3.  Child  or  children  reaching  the  age  of 
16  years  within  eight  years. 

4.  Providing  other  employment  for  in- 
jured employee  in  lieu  of  paying  compen- 
sation. 

I  denounce  the  bill  as  un-American  and 
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exceedingly  unjust  to  employees  who  are 
compelled  to  earn  a  living  following  an  oc- 
cupation in  which  annually  over  3,000  are 
killed  and  over  103,000  injured,  and  which 
in  comparison  with  the  United  States  army, 
in  time  of  war,  is  a  much  more  dangerous 
occupation.  I  believe  that  if  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  an  industry  the  result  of  which 
is  "wholesale  butchery,"  that  industry 
should  be  compelled  to  better  provide  for 
the  injured  or  dependents  left  than  this  bill 
does. 

I  appreciate  the  merits  and  am  satisfied 
with  the  national  employers'  liability  act  of 
1908,  as  it  is  far  superior  to  this  proposed 
bill. 

The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  re- 
peal the  act  of  congress  approved  April  22, 
1908,  hereto  appended,  and,  besides  the 
general  effect  of  such  repeal,  would  in- 
juriously affect  the  interests  of  employees 
in  another  material  respect.  The  act  of 
1908  gives  a  right  of  action  to  an  employee 
"suffering  injury  while  he  is  employed  by 
such  carrier  in  such  commerce;"  but  the 
bill  under  consideration  limits  the  right  to 
compensation  to  an  employee  "who,  while 
employed  in  such  commerce  by  such  em- 
ployer, sustains  personal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment and  results  in  his  disability." 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  constitutional  ac- 
cording to  the  seventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
declares  that  "in  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
$20,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served." Under  the  bill  provision  is  made 
for  the  appointment  of  an  adjuster  in  each 
judicial  district  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore whom,  in  default  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  interested  or  of  submis- 
sion to  a  committee,  which  is  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  proceedings  are  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of 
claims  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Para- 
graphs 1,  2,  3  and  4  of  Section  14  of  the 
bill,  which  regulates  these  proceedings. 

Note  a  statement  in  the  latter  part  of 
Section  21 :  "And  if  the  employee  refuses 
to  work  after  suitable  work  is  furnished  or 
secured  for  him  by  the  employer,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for 
such  disability  during  the  continuance  of 
such  refusal."  Another  statement  in  the 
first  part  of  Section  22 :  "And  if  the  em- 
ployee accept  such  work  and  continue  in 
his  employer's  service,  compensation  in  any 
case  of  injury  shall  be  suspended  while  the 
injured  employee  is  at  such  work."  Here 
it  is  all  in  a  nutshell ;  tails  you  lose,  heads 
I  win.  I  do  not  understand  why  some  try 
to  make  it  appear  that  this  is  not  a  railroad 
bill  unless  it  is  they  are  not  posted. 

Brothers,  let  us  each  one  do  what  we  can 
against  the  bill  being  enacted  into  law,  for 
if  it  is  we  are  great  losers. 

W.  H.  Prickett. 


Miami,  Fla. 

We  are  still  making  big  strides  in  Divi- 
sion 550.  The  boys  are  coming  in  as  fast 
as  they  become  eligible,  and  others  arc 
transfering.  A  number  of  the  brothers 
have  been  set  back  to  braking  during  the 
slack  season,  but  will  be  handling  the  bills 
again  next  fall. 

Since  our  last  letter  your  correspondent 
has  paid  Key  West  a  visit.  Got  a  good 
view  of  the  wonderful  concrete  viaduct 
work  being  constructed  by  the  F.  E.  C 
railway,  and  it  is  a  great  piece  of  engineer- 
ing. We  also  took  a  long  distance  view  of 
the  array  of  battleships  anchored  outside 
the  harbor  pending  developments  in  the  in- 
surrection in  Cuba.  The  F.  E.  C.  has  been 
running  several  excursions  to  Key  West 
and  a  great  many  people  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  cheap  rates  and  gone  to  see 
the  "Island  City,"  but  all  come  back  satis- 
fied with  Miami,  which  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  world. 
A  great  many  railroad  men  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  get  land  and 
city  property  here  now,  realizing  that  in  a 
very  few  years  it  will  be  a  hard  proposition 
for  a  man  on  a  salary  to  buy  here  then,  as 
prices  are  steadily  advancing.  No  railroad 
man  should  come  to  Florida  and  fail  to 
visit  Miami,  and  also  see  the  F.  E.  C  ex- 
tension to  Key  West.  We  had  the  pleasure 
a  few  days  ago  of  visiting  with  your  cor- 
respondent, signed  "Veritas,"  who  was  here 
looking  over  some  properties  he  had  pur- 
chased. Brother  "Veritas"  is  highly  pleased 
with  this  section  of  Florida. 

Our  general  committee  has  returned 
home  after  a  conference  in  St.  Augustine 
with  the  officials  regarding  new  schedule  of 
pay,  the  results  of  which  we  are  not  yet 
fully  conversant  with,  but  hope  some  bene- 
fits will  result  from  the  meeting. 

We  don't  claim  to  be  up  on  this  matter, 
but  we  fail  to  see  where  the  railroad  man 
would  be  benefited  by  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  liability  and  compensation  act  or 
law.  It  certainly  puts  a  very  cheap  valua- 
tion on  a  man's  body  and  limb,  and  until 
we  can  see  it  in  a  very  different  light  we 
shall  oppose  it  as  strenuously  as  we  can. 
If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  employee, 
would  the  railroad  companies  and  their 
claim  agents  be  so  anxious  to  get  the  law 
passed?  Has  it  been  the  history  of  the 
claim  agents  and  railroad  companies  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  laws  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  workingmen?  Figure  out  for 
yourselves,  at  the  rate  per  month  you 
would  get  and  the  specified  number  of 
months  you  would  receive  this  amount  per, 
where  would  you  have  anything  left  at  the 
erd  of  the  specified  time  you  would  receive 
this  monthly  pay?  It  would  take  up  all 
of  it  to  keep  up  expenses.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  should  get  a  lump  sum 
you  would  have  a  chance  to  engage  in  some 
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kind  of  business  which  would  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  make  your  living  out  of  your 
investment — buy  you  a  home,  pay  for  it,  or 
engage  in  said  business.  This  is  a  question 
for  deep  thought  and  consideration,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  express  ourselves  to  our 
congressmen  and  back  up  our  best  judg- 
ment by  showing  our  representatives  in 
congress  that  we,  as  one  of  the  highest 
class  of  organized  labor,  must  be  reckoned 
with  or  they  must  come  down  and  out.  We 
can  do  it,  now  will  we  do  it?  Shall  we  be 
dictated  to  and  intimidated  by  talks  of  los- 
ing our  jobs  if  we  vote  against  such  and 
such  legislation?  If  so,  are  we  free  and 
independent?  Let  each  and  every  O.  R.  C. 
man  and  all  other  railroad  men  get  busy 
on  this  matter,  for  it  is  of  vital  interest  to 
all.  We  believe  in  justice  to  all.  Give  the 
railroads  all  that  is  due  them,  also  take 
well  into  consideration  the  duty  to  yourself 
and  your  family.  Think  deeply  and  act 
accordingly.  L.  E.  St.  John. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

« 

With  hearts  overflowing  with  unfeigned 
gratitude  to  the  Creator  of  all  mercies,  and 
filled  with  affectionate  friendship  for  man- 
kind, Division  135,  O.  R.  C,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. It  is  not  often  an  organization 
of  this  character  enjoys  the  blessings  of  a 
social  compact  in  all  of  its  purity  in  a  com- 
munity as  does  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  They 
are  a  band  of  men,  united  by  every  tie  of 
interest,  gratitude  and  love. 

By  their  uniform  conduct  of  good  citi- 
zenship and  faithfulness,  they  enjoy  a  con- 
fidence and  comradeship  worthy  of  the 
highest  social  connections.  This  social  lib- 
erality and  benevolence  of  mind  and  heart 
is  endearing  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Pleasant  associations  usually  create  a  com- 
munity of  interest.  And  those  friendships 
commenced  under  the  pressure  of  duty 
often  effectuate  our  beneficence,  especially 
so  when  they  are  dictated  in  a  spirit  of  ap- 
preciation. Division  135  enjoys  the  glory, 
and  the  sweet  consciousness,  of  a  perfect 
social  equality  and  the  pleasure  of  renewed 
friendships  and  mutual  remembrances  fol- 
lowing each  of  her  annual  outings. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Division  135,  the 
O.  R.  C.  gave  its  annual  railroad  picnic  at 
Horn  Springs  June  26.  This  beautiful 
grove  is  located  on  the  Tennessee  Central 
railroad  twenty-five  miles  from  Nashville. 
The  railroad  company  donated  a  train  of 
thirteen  coaches  and  a  crew  free,  as  a 
compliment  to  the  conductors.  Popular 
and  genial  Brother  C.  K.  Steed  of  the  T. 
C.  railroad  had  charjje  of  this  train.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  people  took  advantage 
of  this  special  train.  Hundreds  of  people 
used  the  regular  trains,  and  a  lartre  num- 
ber came  in  automobiles  and  other  con- 
veyances.    It  was  very  gratifying  to   note 


the  popular  esteem  in  which  the  O.  R.  C. 
is  held  in  Nashville,  when  the  social,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  were  so 
liberally  represented.  And  the  presence  of 
their  many  friends  among  the  farmers,  who 
came  to  break  bread  with,  and  be  the 
guests  of,  the  conductors,  was  an  added 
pleasure  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

Man  loves  to  parade  the  green  pastures 
and  rove  through  the  forests.  He  delights 
in  the  field  and  the  meadows  and  the  dusky 
bower  of  the  wild  woods — the  playgrounds 
of  his  boyhood.  In  the  country  studying 
nature,  romping  with  social  enjoyment  is 
where  we  develop  our  best  qualities  of 
mind  and  character.  How  different  in  the 
city  where  all  seems  excitement,  concern 
and  artificiality.  In  the  city  we  find  rec- 
reation only  between  gruntmg  and  grum- 
bling. It  is  not  so  in  the  country,  because 
the  social  standards  are  not  cramped  or 
false  for  lack  of  room  to  expand.  To 
reach  this  beautiful  park,  remote  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  sweltering  city,  we  had  to 
cross  many  tempting  fishing  streams,  often 
covered  with  wild  vines  and  underbrush, 
or  partially  shaded  by  the  giants  of  the 
forest.  Their  fresh,  cool  waters  were 
sometimes  sheltered  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun  by  green  foliage  with  blossoms  of 
many  colors.  As  the  train  traversed  this 
lovely  country,  circling  the  corners  of 
mountain  ranges,  or  twisted  around  the 
bend,  as  it  followed  the  course  of  some 
stream,  the  passing  view  filled  us  with  ro- 
mantic delight.  For  there  we  observed  a 
grandeur  under  a  broad  horizon,  and  each 
of  us  seemed  to  rise  to  the  inspiration  of 
our  environment,  as  we  looked  forward  to 
reaching  our  destination.  The  grove  hove 
in  sight  to  great  advantage  from  the  train. 
From  this  point  of  view  there  appeared  the 
simple  decorations  of  nature,  trees,  shrubs 
and  landscape.  But  next  in  point  of  view, 
a  beautiful  lawn,  varied  to  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment. This  grove  contains  many 
acres,  all  interspersed  with  flowing  shrubs 
and  clumps  of  trees.  To  the  delight  of  the 
dancers,  it  contained  a  large  pavilion 
which  stands  on  a  gradual  incline. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  the  entrance 
and  Brother  Steed  discharged  his  tonnage 
of  human  freight,  my  eyes  seemed  to  bulge 
from  their  sockets  when  I  gazed  upon  such 
a  combination  of  feminine  grace  and 
beauty.  Ye  gods!  handsome  matrons 
flushed  with  excitement,  charming  bachelor 
ladies  with  limbered  austerity,  beautiful 
maids  with  dimples  and  cheeks  like  apple 
blossoms  in  May-time,  lovely  girls  with 
roguish  eyes  and  bewitching  ways,  prat- 
tlins?  babies  and  scampering  children,  the 
pride  of  motherhood  in  the  Southland. 
Here,  from  the  sphere  of  sweetheart  to  the 
realm  of  grandmother,  is  the  circuit,  in  her 
supremacy,  of  wife  and  mother,  the  delight 
and  pride  of  every  member  of  Division  135. 
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Under  the  pale  canopy  of  heaven,  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  a  mid-day's  sun  by 
the  shade  of  those  monarchs  of  the  timber- 
land  these  good  women  opened  their 
numerous  baskets  and  spread  dinner  for 
this  expectant  and  hungry  crowd.  Oh ! 
May  I  here  exclaim?  "Awake!  Ye  votaries 
at  the  shrine  of  Lucullus."  Oh.  happy 
recollections  of  that  bountiful  spread  and 
the  good  things  served  us  to  eat.  There 
were  no  fastidious  dishes  topped  off  with 
insidious  excellence.  It  simply  consisted 
of  those  alluring  quantities,  far  famed  as 
"mother's  home  cooking."  So  appetizing 
was  each  dish,  an  excellent  feast  of  itself, 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  enjoyed  fine 
and  properly  seasoned  food. 

Mingling  together  in  one  bond  of  fellow- 
ship were  employer  and  employee,  official, 
conductor,  engineer,  brakeman,  fireman, 
merchant,  farmer  and  rich  and  poor  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  all  on  an 
equality.  Vegetables,  country  ham,  veal, 
mutton,  chicken,  fruit,  preserves,  pie,  cake, 
ice  cream,  lemonade  and  numerous  ad- 
juncts were  served.  No  distinction  was 
made  in  person,  rank  or  people  by  these 
good  women,  but  everybody  shared  alike 
as  they  seemed  unconsciously  and 
graciously  to.  vie  with  each  other  for  su- 
premacy in  making  it  a  gala  day  of  un- 
confined  enjoyment.  A  clean  bill  of  health 
is  due  Brothers  R.  T.  Allen,  G.  M.  Adams, 
Frank  Phelps  and  A.  J,  Corbett,  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangement,  for  making  this  O. 
R.  C.  picnic  such  a  pronounced  success.  I 
believe  these  annual  picnics  inaugurated  in 
the  program  of  'Division  135  have  done 
much  toward  creating  an  ideal  of  sympathy 
and  co-operation  between  its  members. 
The  chaste  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted,  has  caused  their  repu- 
tation to  travel,  and  they  are  appreciated. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  logic  and  com- 
mon sense  views  in  the  last  column  of 
Brother  J.  C.  Ferguson's  letter  from  Ne- 
vada, Mo.,  in  the  June  Conductor.  If  more 
of  our  brothers,  who  are  contributing  to 
the  Conductor,  could  feci  impelled  to  ad- 
vocate and  cling  to  those  designations  that 
are  essentials  to  us  as  a  body,  and  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  glittering  generalities, 
then  Brother  Ferguson's  hopes  mitrht  be 
realized.  I  think  I  have  already  expressed 
myself  in  sufficiently  definite  languajxe  to  be 
understood.  I  have  simply  spoken  my 
mind  with  the  hope  of  improvement  and 
given  my  opinion  with  no  desire  to  injure 
the  innocent.  I  have  no  time  or  respect 
for  the  guilty.  HiMory  ,oi  oryani/ations 
shows  that  if  not  safeguarded  their  affairs 
ultimately  lead  to  debasement  througli 
politics  or  other  passions  of  selfish  men.  I 
still  occupy  the  position  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated in  demanding  a  square  deal  for 
the  men.  I  think  these  star  chamber 
seances   could   be   abolished    and    the    men 


taken  into  the  confidence  of  our  repre- 
sentatives. I  insist  that  a  committee  should 
do  nothing  until  the  cards  are  laid  on  the 
table  face  up.  How  often  have  committee- 
men been  instructed  by  their  local  Divi- 
sions and  gone  and  voted  and  used  every 
influence  to  the  contrary?  They  betray 
their  constituency  with  the  hope  that  "mur- 
der will  not  out."  If  we  could  only  say 
to  our  committees,  "Gentlemen,  you  have 
di.scharged  the  duties  of  your  position  with 
such  credit  to  yourselves  and  fidelity  to  the 
confidence  of  your  constituency  as  to  jus- 
tify the  lofty  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  your  brother  conductors.  Gentlemen, 
you  are  truly  an  ornament  to  your  avoca- 
tion. You  bring  to  it  great  natural  intelli- 
gence, unvarying  courtesy,  boundless 
energy  and  a  gentle  dignity  which  have 
comljined  to  elevate  you  as  a  standard  of 
efficiency."  Instead,  we  hear  them  referred 
to  as  "that  bunch,"  or  "too  crooked  to  lay 
down  in  a  round  house."  Brothers,  please 
pardon  the  quotation, — "As  some  of  our 
committeemen's  vision  broadens;  as  they 
begin  to  realize  what  miserable  little 
microbes  they  are  in  this  mightv  immen- 
sity, their  dignity  should  drain  off  and  they 
should  ask  to  be  recognized  just  long 
enough  to  apologize  for  their  existence. 
Knowledge  makes  men  humble,  true  genius 
is  ever  modest.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
gall  is  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  dignity." 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  charged  with  sarcasm, 
ridicule  or  personality  in  discussing  serious 
and  important  matters.  I  simply  feel  im- 
pelled, in  my  humble  way,  if  possible,  to 
help  improve  local  conditions  in  our  organ- 
ization; this  is  mv  mission. 

W.  T.  McAtee. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  historv  the  four 
different  railroad  organizations  of  Columbus 
and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliaries  held  joint  me- 
morial services  June  23  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational ehurch.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance and  a  fine  sermon  was  preached 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gladden, 
who  gave  some  very  u:ood  advice  to  the 
members  to  follow  in  their  daily  lives  in  a 
spiritual  way,  and  took  the  occasion  to 
eulogize  the  railroad  organizations  for  their 
conservatism  and  fair  dealing  with  the 
railroad  comi)anies,  and  criticised  some  of 
the  new  theories  which  are  supposed  to 
help  the  laboring  men  ;  that  they  are  revo- 
lutionary and  visionary  and  a  backward 
step  in  the  cause  of  civilization. 

I'rotluT  Charles  Moeller.  chief  con- 
ductor of  Division  loi\  ^a\e  an  address 
and  [)roved  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
present  that  when  it  comes  to  speaking  he 
is  at  home  in  the  pulpit  and  can  give  as 
good  a  talk  on  a  religious  subject  as  he 
can  for  the  "Good  of  the  Order"  when  in 
the  Division    room.     The    joint    memorial 
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service  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Let 
us  make  the  occasion  a  permanent  affair, 
let  us  remember  the  heroes  of  the  rail  who 
have  departed  from  this  life  and  are  en- 
joying a  well-earned  reward,  who  by  their 
attention  to  duty  while  living  have  gone 
through  many  hardships  and  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  railroad  companies  and  have 
also  laid  the  foundation  for  the  strong  and 
permanent  railroad  organizations  which  we 
have  today  and  by  their  generosity  have 
relieved  an  unlimited  amount  of  distress. 
J.  O.  Johnson. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Some  time  ago  Mission  Division  470  de- 
cided to  run  a  special  train  for  conductors 
and  their  families  who  desired  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  Order  at  Detroit,- 
Mich.,  May  12,  1913.  Brother  J.  H.  Was- 
serburger  and  myself  were  appointed  to 
arrange  for  this  special,  and  while  our  ar- 
rangements are  not  completed  we  wish  to 
call  the  brothers'  attention  to  this  train 
and  hope  if  they  figure  on  taking  a  sight- 
seeing trip  they  will  favor  us  with  their 
patronage,  as  this  is  what  we  need  to  en- 
able us  to  run  the  train. 

Our  Division  intended  running  a  special 
to  the  last  convention,  but  as  San  Fran- 
cisco had  perfected  their  arrangements  in 
advance  of  ours  we  withdrew,  giving  them 
the  field,  and  we  hope  to  be  the  only  Divi- 
sion in  this  territory  this  year  arranging 
for  a  special  of  this  kind. 

The  special,  if  run,  will  be  for  conduct- 
ors and  their  families,  Order  men  only; 
it  will  be  first-class  in  every  detail  and  not 
run  for  revenue  only.  Such  charges  will 
be  made  as  will  enable  us  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  trip. 

The  train  will  consist  of  one  bagc;agc 
car,  diner,  four  standard  sleepers  and  ob- 
servation car,  and  we  intend  to  make  this 
train  our  borne  from  the  time  we  leave  Los 
Angeles  until  we  return,  occupying  it  at 
all  stop-over  points  where  the  rules  allow 
this  privilege.  We  will  have  the  pick  of  em- 
ployees and  the  food  will  be  the  best  the 
market  affords,  and  carry  a  doctor  and 
nurses,  whose  services  will  be  absolutely 
free  for  any  one  in  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion during  the  trip.  We  will  also  have  a 
piano  and  string  orchestra  in  the  observa- 
tion car,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  this  the  most  pleasant  trip  from 
every  point  of  view. 

We  figure  on  leaving  Los  Angeles  about 
May  4,  returning  about  June  4,  f^oini?  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  Glenwood  Sprintrs,  Col(v 
rado  Springs.  Denver,  Onialia.  Chirauo, 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City,  Raltiinore, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Augusta,  Atlanta, 
Montgomery,  New  Orleans,  Fort  Worth, 
El  Paso,  and  return  to  I^s  Angeles.  Stop- 
overs will  be  arranged  for  at  all  cities  en 


route,  with  three  days  at  Detroit,  the  con- 
vention city,  five  at  New  York  and  two 
each  at  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, and  one  or  more  at  the  other  cities; 
the  conductors  being  good  entertainers, 
we  should  have  no  trouble  enjoying  our- 
Gelves  at  all  stop-over  points. 

The  train  will  accommodate  not  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  people.  Full  particu- 
lars, with  itinerar3%  applications,  and  cost 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near 
future.  Any  one  desiring  information  re- 
garding this  train,  address  J.  H.  Wasser- 
burger,  chairman,  or  C.  B.  Crawley,  sec- 
retary committee  of  arrangements,  830 
South  Hill  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

C.  B.  Crawley. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

House  of  Representatives 
Washington,   D.    C. 

June  20,  1912. 
Messrs.  P..  J.  Jacoway,  A.  C.  Mulford 
and  W.  G.  Beanland,  Committee, 
Division  No.  175,  O.  R.  C, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 
My  Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter 
16th  instant,  addressed  to  the  members  of 
your  Order,  in  which  are  set  forth  vour 
objections  to  H.  R.  20487,  being  the  work- 
men's compensation  bill.  So  much  mis- 
understanding and  misconception  of  the 
principle  of  compensation  as  well  as  of  the 
bill  itself  appears  in  this  letter  that  I  feel 
constrained  to  make  a  brief  reply  to  same. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  truth  you  want  and 
that  it  is  the  members  of  your  Order  and 
of  railroad  employees  in  general  for  whom 
you  are  concerned,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  commission  framing  the  bill 
sought  for  this  same  truth  and  felt  this 
same  concern.  As  a  body  we  reached  our 
conclusions  after  almost  a  year  of  inves- 
tigation and  deliberation,  and  some  of  us 
spent  nearly  two  years  on  the  subject.  One 
of  the  members  of  our  commission  was 
Mr.  D.  L.  Cease  of  Ohio,  a  member  of 
the  B.  R.  T.,  and  he  gave  faithful,  diligent 
and  earnest  attention  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  commission.  Mr.  Garretson,  the 
chief  of  your  Order,  was  freely  consulted 
by  our  commission  and  made  several  pul)- 
lic  statements  to  us.  Every  railroad  labor 
organization  was  represented  before  us  by 
its  highest  officer,  and  every  po«;sible  ef- 
fort was  made  by  tlie  coinmis^i(m  to  ar- 
rive at  a  clear  and  f)roper  understanding 
of  what  was  the  real  nnd  best  interest  of 
jlic  men  to  be  affected  by  the  leuislation. 
Tlie  iniderstanding  tliat  was  liad  is  re- 
tlcctcd  in  the  bill  that  was  prepared.  The 
commission  realized  that  the  cla^s  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  the  friction  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  its  employees  by 
which  the  damage  suit  industry  would  best 
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thrive  would  vigorously  oppose  the  bill  be- 
cause their  occupation  will  be  gone  if  the 
bill  becomes  a  law.  The  commission  did 
not  believe,  however,  that  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  men  affected  by  the  bill 
could  be  influenced  against  it  by  the 
specious  arguments  and  misrepresentations 
of  this  interested  class. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  I  beg  to 
specifically  answer  certain  of  your  objec- 
tions to  the  bill : 

1.  The  bill  if  passed  will  not  repeal  a 
line  or  a  \vord  of  any  safety  appliance  law, 
or  any  boiler  inspection  law,  as  stated  in 
your  letter.  It  will  make  inoperative  the 
Employers'  Liability  Law.  One  of  its  main 
purposes  is  to  promote  safety,  and  this  it 
does  by  penalizing  the  railroad  for  every 
accident  regardless  of  negligence.  The 
present  safety  appliance  and  boiler  inspec- 
tion laws  will  not  only  remain  of  force,  but 
they  will  be  supplemented  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  penalty  upon  the  railroad  for 
every  accident  that  occurs,  regardless  of 
how  well  these  other  laws  are  observed. 

2.  You  criticise  the  repeal  of  the  liabil- 
ity law,  wholly  forgetting  that  a  better  law 
is  substituted  for  it.  Under  the  liability 
law,  a  railroad  only  pays  for  negligence. 
The  defense  that  it  was  not  negligent  is 
always  open  to  it.  Under  the  liability 
law  certain  common  law  defenses  are  in 
large  measure  taken  from  the  railroad,  but 
the  defense  that  it  was  not  negligent  re- 
mains to  it.  Under  the  bill  criticised,  this 
defense  is  taken  from  the  road  and  proof 
of  the  injury  compels   payment. 

3.  The  only  possible  objection  that  rail- 
road employees  could  make  to  a  compen- 
sation bill  would  be  the  schedule  of  com- 
pensation. They  certainly  cannot  object  to 
the  principle  of  compensation  for  all  acci- 
dents. Our  bill  increases  the  total  amount 
to  be  paid  per  year  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country  for  injuries  to  and  deaths  of  their 
employees  from  about  ten  million  dollars 
to  eighteen  million  dollars.  This  increase 
cannot  be  complained  of  by  the  employees, 
and  the  only  question  that  could  arise  over 
it  with  them  would  be  in  the  distribution 
of  the  eighteen  million  dollars. 

4.  The  bill  is  framed  on  the  theory  of 
taking  care  of  dependents.  They  are 
everywhere  provided  for,  and  the  more 
helpless  and  dependent  the  more  certain  is 
the  protection,  for  you  will  note  that  while 
there  is  a  maximum  amount  that  can  be 
paid  monthly  there  is  also  a  minimum.  The 
bill  is  perhaps  not  perfect.  It  may  be  that 
experience  will  show  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  amount  of  compensation  should 
be  increased.  Many  of  the  ardent  friends 
of  the  bill  among  railroad  employees  and 
anionu:  tlic  executive  heads  of  their  orders 
would  like  to  see  the  schedule  of  com- 
pensation raised  and  they  believe  it  will  be 
in  time.     They  realize,  however,  that  great 


reforms  like  this  come  slowly  and  that,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  all  parties  affected  by 
this  legislation  must  agree  or  there  can  be 
no  legislation  at  all.  The  bill,  if  passed, 
will  make  the  principle  of  compensation  a 
fact,  and  this  will  be  a  tremendous  step 
forward.  With  this  accomplished  such 
changes  in  detail  as  may  be  desirable  can 
later  be  worked  out. 

5.  The  statement  in  your  letter  that  the 
claim  agents  of  the  railroads  originated  the 
pending  bill  is  absolutely  untrue.  They  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  They 
presented  no  bill  to  the  commission  and 
never  appeared  before  the  commission. 
Every  word  of  the  bill  was  prepared  by 
the  commission  with  the  assistance  and 
help  of  Mr.  Warren  S.  Stone,  chief  of  the 
engineers;  Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson,  chief  of 
the  conductors;  Mr.  W.  G.  Lee,  president 
of  the  trainmen;  Mr.  H.  E.  Wills,  the 
legislative  representative  of  them  all,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  many 
other  labor  leaders  who  appeared  before 
the  commission.  All  of  these  gentlemen 
have  publicly  indorsed  the  bill. 

6.  Your  statement  that  the  adjuster 
provided  for  in  the  bill  can  fix  the  amount 
of  compensation  is  not  correct.  The  bill 
fixes  the  amount  and  the  adjuster  a>yards 
it.  Compensation  does  away  with  litiga- 
tion, and  we  expect  it  to  do  it  under  the 
bill.  The  adjuster  is  designed  to  be  as 
impartial  as  law  can  make  him.  He  is 
made  an  officer  of  the  government  and  is 
paid  by  the  government.  The  railroads 
cannot  contribute  to  his  salary,  nor  is  he 
allowed  to  charge  fees  with  the  consequent 
inducement  to  try  to  earn  them.  Someone 
must  enforce  the  law,  and  nobody  has  yet 
suggested  any  fairer  or  better  plan  than 
that  proposed  in  the  bill. 

7.  The  right  to  open  up  an  adjustment 
that  you  criticise  is  a  very  wise  .one  when 
properly  understood.  A  man  may  receive 
what  he  thinks  a  very  superficial  injury 
and  make  a  settlement  for  it  on  that  basis. 
It  may  later  on  develop  that  he  has  a 
serious  permanent  injury,  and  unquestion- 
ably he  should  have  the  right  to  reopen  the 
settlement  and  so  show.  The  right  to  re- 
open is  safeguarded  both  as  to  employer 
and  employee  by  limiting  its  exercise  to  a 
period  of  two  years.  You  criticise  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  authorizing  the  adjuster 
or  the  court  to  see  to  it  that  only  a  fair 
and  reasonable  fee  is  paid  to  the  plaintiff's 
attorney.  This  provision  of  the  bill  is 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  weak  and  help- 
less, and  is  designed  to  prevent  extortion 
should   it  be  attempted. 

8.  Your  statement  tliat  the  physician's 
bill  and  hospital  bill  to  which  a  man  is 
entitled  is  limited  to  $200,  shows  that  you 
have  not  read  the  bill  that  you  criticise. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  for  the 
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first  fourteen  days  the  employer  shall  fur- 
nish all  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  hos- 
pital service  that  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired, regardless  of  the  amount.  This  was 
designed  to  include  what  would  probably 
be  the  operating  period.  Section  5  of  the 
bill  requires  an  additional  medical  and  hos- 
pital service  as  may  be  necessary  not  to 
exceed  $200. 

9.  The  exclusion  of  the  first  fourteen 
days  from  the  period  of  time  for  which 
compensation  is  specified  only  affects  purely 
minor  injuries.  The  full  period  of  time 
given  for  any  serious  injury  is  covered  by 
compensation,  and  no  deduction  of  the 
fourteen  days  is  made.  AH  compensation 
lews  have  a  waiting  period,  some  for  a 
greater  and   some   for  a  lesser  period   of 

ime.  The  wisdom  of  providing  for  such 
a  waiting  period  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again. 

10.  In  case  of  death  all  children,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  mentally  or  phys- 
ically deficient,  are  compensated  until  they 
reach  16  years  of  age,  and  if  they  are  girl 
children  until  they  reach  20  years  of  age 
unless  sooner  married.  Under  this  pro- 
vision a  man  killed  and  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  or  five  small  children  would  cost 
the  railroad  from  $10,000  to  $12,000.  No 
such  liberal  compensation  as  this  exists  in 
any  country  of  the  world  or  any  state  of 
the  Union. 

11.  In  order  to  appreciate  compensation 
you  want  to  get  out  of  your  mind  the  par- 
ticular case  or  cases  you  know  where  a 
very  large  amount  was  paid,  and  think  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  that 
under  the  present  law  receive  nothing.  .Ac- 
cording to  statistics  carefully  gathered  by 
the  commission,  the  average  amount  paid 
by  the  railroads  during  the  past  three  years 
for  a  death  is  $1,221,  and  this  includes  only 
the  cases  actually  paid. 

12.  While  the  pending  bill  will  increase 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads 
from  ten  to  eighteen  million  dollars  a  year, 
or  nearly  double,  it  will  give  to  the  in- 
jured employees  on  the  average  $3  for 
every  $1  that  he  now  gets,  because  out  of 
the  ten  million  dollars  that  the  railroad 
is  now  paying  fifty  per  cent  or  more  goes 
to  waste  in  lawyer  fees  and  other  expenses. 
Our  bill  proposes  that  the  injured  employee 
and  the  dependents  of  those  who  are  killed 
shall  receive  eighteen  million  dollars  per 
year  where  they  now  receive  practically 
but  five  million  dollars,  for  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  to  stop  the  great  economic 
waste  now  existing  and  require  that  every 
dollar  paid  by  the  railroads  shall  go  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  If  you  will 
but  think  a  moment  you  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  damage-suit  industry  now 
yielding  between  four  and  five  million  dol- 
lars per  year  to  its  beneficiaries,  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  abolished  without  a  fight  from 


these  beneficiaries,  and  thinking  upon  this 
all-important  fact  you  should  be  on  your 
guard  against  some  of  the  arguments  sub- 
mitted in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

13.  I  am  mailing  you  a  few  documents, 
among  them  copies  of  several  statements 
made  to  the  judiciary  committee  this 
month.  I  wish  you  would  read  them  all 
carefully.  They  will  give  you  an  insight 
into  the  bill  and  into  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  I  am  sure  you  do  not  now  have. 
I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  furthei* 
when  you  have  looked  more  closely  into 
the  subject.     I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)     W.  G.  Brantley, 
M.   C.   and   Member  Workmen's   Compen- 
sation Commission. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

After  a  few  months  of  silence  I  will  en- 
deavor to  announce  that  Atlanta  Division 
180  is  still  on  the"  map,  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand,  442  East  Hunter  street, 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  sharp. 
The  attendance  is  good,  interest  very  good, 
and  everything  moving  on  nicely. 

The  brothers  have  begun  to  discuss  the 
work  to  be  done  at  the  coming  Grand 
Division  meeting  next  May  at  Detroit.  I 
think  one  of  the  much  needed  changes  in 
our  laws  is  a  law  making  all  properties  in 
a  given  territory,  parties  to  all  movements 
for  betterments  in  that  territory,  taking, 
for  instance,  the  southeastern  territory,  or 
as  it  now  is  called,  the  general  chairmen's 
association  in  this  territory.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  the  roads  that  want  to  belong 
to  this  association  join  it,  and  if  for  any 
reason  they  do  not  want  to  become  a  party 
to  the  movement  they  can  stay  out  and, 
consequently,  a  great  number  do  not  be- 
long to  the  association  and  are  not  parties 
to  the  concerted  movements,  having  to 
fight  their  own  battles  alone,  and  you  all 
know  what  that  means.  It  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  managers  of  these 
properties  encourage  the  men  to  stay  out 
of  the  association,  promising  them  that 
they  will  do  as  much  for  them  as  the  man- 
agers do  for  the  men  that  belong  to  the 
association,  and  consequently  they  keep 
their  men  from  joining  the  association  and 
thereby  keep  from  being  a  party  to  the 
concerted  movement,  and  settle  with  their 
men  to  suit  themselves,  giving  some  of 
their  oldest  men  good  raises,  maybe  a  few 
dollars  a  month  more  than  the  association 
got  for  all  their  men;  the  rest  of  the  men 
on  the  property  have  to  take  what  they  can 
get,  and  their  working  conditions  are  not 
improved  at  all,  left  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  manager  of  this  property,  and  I 
know  it  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to 
the  men  on  such  properties.  Now  if  our 
law  forced  the  men  on  all  properties  to  be- 
come parties   to  this  concerted  movement, 
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then  the  matlcr  could  be  handled  with  all 
alike  and  the  strength  of  all  would  be  be- 
hind the  entire  territory  of  that  district. 
You  may  say,  "Well,  what  are  yon  going 
to  do  if  the  managers  of  these  small  prop- 
erties refuse  to  become  parties  to  the  con- 
certed movement?"  That  is  exactly  what 
the  intention  of  the  law  would  strike  at; 
the  managers  of  the  larger  properties 
would  force  the  managers  of  the  smaller 
properties  to  become  parties. 

There  are  many  roads  in  the  territory 
of  the  Southeastern  General  Chairmen's 
association  that  don't  belong  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  all,  and  they  have  bad  working 
conditions — anything  but  desirable — the 
men  virtually  have  no  working  agreements 
on  such  properties — at  least  the  conditions 
are  such  that  they  cannot  enforce  them,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  brothers  who  have 
had  much  experience  along  this  line.  I 
may  be  altogether  wrong  in  my  opinion, 
but  I  would  like  to  be  convinced  by  plain 
facts,  and  until  I  am  so  convinced  I  shall 
stand  by  my  convictions  that  this  is  a  much 
needed  law  and  should  be  enacted  at  our 
next  Grand  Division  meeting  at  Detroit. 
The  territory  traversed  by  the  O.  R.  C. 
could  be  cut  up  into  three  or  four  districts 
and  every  property  in  each  of  these  districts 
would  by  law  belong  to  all  movements  for 
betterments     in     their     respective    district. 

Many  of  the  small  properties  are  sufifcr- 
ing  today  for  the  want  of  some  power  be- 
hind them,  that  is,  the  men  on  these  prop- 
erties. You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
many  properties  in  the  Southeastern  terri- 
tory do  not  belong  to  any  association  at 
all.  Some  one  will  no  doubt  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  don't  they  belong?"  Brothers, 
ask  them.  The  fact  of  their  not  belonging 
is  not  only  a  strong  argument  for  a  change 
in  our  laws,  but  tlie  rrcat  harm  done  to 
the  other  properties  by  their  not  belong- 
ing; no  doubt  it  makes  the  fi^ht  harder 
and  longer  drawn  out  than  would  be  the 
case  if  everybody  were  behind  the 
movement. 

Where  there  is  unity  there  is  strength. 
A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  To  combat  with  the  great  money 
powers  of  today,  that  are  growing  stronger 
day  by  day,  we  must  wake  up  lo  the  fact 
that  every  inch  of  tlie  ground  must  be  cov- 
ered and  kept  covered  if  we  expect  to  come 
out  victoririus  in  tlie  end.  The  m.my  new 
conditions  confronting  us  now  call  for 
changes  in  our  laws  to  ennble  us  to  be  all 
the  time  ready  to  meet  tliem.  Let  us  not 
satisfy  ourselves  (b(. cause  we  have  been 
succes'^ful  in  the  p:'^t)  that  our  laws  are 
fully  equal  to  copo  with  the  many  new  c*mi- 
ditiors  ari^inu   every  day. 

(juns  used  in  the  late  civil  war  would 
not  coinit  for  much  now ;  the  local  and 
nationrd    lawmaking    bodies    are    constantly 


repealing,  amending,  and  even  making  new 
laws  to  suit  present  conditions. 

Now  a  word  to  the  local  Divisions  in  re- 
gard to  sending  delegates  to  the  Grand 
Division  meeting:  Pick  your  best  men  for 
this  work,  men  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
for  the  good  of  the  Order  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  membership  in  general.  Don't 
send  a  man  to  the  Grand  Division  simply 
because  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  wears  a 
smile  all  the  time ;  such  men  arc  often 
drones  at  the  Grand  Division.  Send  your 
best  fighters,  men  who  have  proved  their 
fighting  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
ever  on  the  lookout  and  keeping  posted, 
and  not  only  keeping  posted  themselves, 
but  attending  the  Division  meetings,  in- 
forming the  brothers  of  their  new  findings. 
Long-drawn-out  discussions  are  very  costly 
at  Grand  Divisions.  H.  M.  Patton. 


Union  Meeting  of  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of 'the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors. 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  30.  1902. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  B.  J. 
Marlow  elected  temporary  chairman  and 
F.  D.  Elliott  temporary  secretary. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

On  credentials — O'Mara,  Jacoway  and 
Tong. 

On  permanent  organization  —  Coburn, 
Thomas  and  Walsh. 

On  rules  and  order  of  business — Irwin, 
Vance  and  Wilcox. 

Committee  reported  the  following  Divi- 
sions represented : 

I  r  H.    C.    Wilcox  247  E.  C.  Carnahan 

14  O.    Irwin  257  H.    S.   Cherry 

36  C.    IT.    Phillips  269  W.   S.  Amraon 

44  Tames     Mullen  276  W.    J.    Aurand 

58  W.    D.    Francis  308  F.   S.   Thomas 


95  A.    G.    King 

101  R    S.   Thomas 

103  Tohn    O'Mara 

106  E.    F.    Hansen 

III  O.    D.    Sparks 


326  O.    Irwin 

375  A.   H.   Smith 

382  F.   D.   Elliott 

415  E.    W.    Vance 

421  B.  J.  Lowry 


12S  W.    C.    Wolcolt  427  L   A.   Armour 

131  W.    G.   Walsh  431  ^-  D.   Elliott 

T32  ITuph    Long  438  J.    T.   Joyce 

140  F.    D.    Elliott  466  Geo.    V.    Harris 

141  I.  N.  Miller  470  O.  D.  Sparks 
161  W.  W.  Jones  475  F.  D.  Elliott 
165  L.  M.  Allen  476  E.  W.  Vance 
175  B.  J.  Jacoway  503  O.  D.  Sparks 
180  W.  S.  Coburn  507  C.  E.  Collett 
106  T.  B.  I^oval  5og  F.  D.  Elliott 
-02  W.  S.  Cohurn  576  F.  S.  Thomas 
20')  T.  M.  Farrcll  586  M.  O.  Toder 
^16  A.  F.  Hickey  598  R.  A.  Rinker 
24  \  B.  L.  Beynon 

The  coniniittce  on  organization  reported 
in  favor  of  election  of  permanent  officers. 
coniinuinj^  llie  meetings  and  that  the  next 
one  he  held  at  Chicago,  III,  October  2. 

Tlie  committee  on  rules  and  order  of 
husincss  reported  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  meeting  and  an  order  of  business 
to  be  observed. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  by 
ballot : 

Chairman — H.  C.  Vaughan,  Division  11. 

Vice-Chairman — ^John  O'Mara,  Division 
103. 

Secretar>'-Treasurer — F.  D.  Elliott,  Divi- 
sion 44. 

On  motion  Brothers  Joyce,  Coburn  and 
Farrell  were  appointed  to  report  a  finan- 
cial plan  for  the  conduct  of  this  and  fol- 
lowing meetings. 

Recess  taken  to  1 :30  p.  m. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

On  motion  Brothers  Jones,  Lowry  and 
Irwin  were  appointed  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  correspondence  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary. 

Vance  moved  that  paragraphs  4,  5  and 
13  of  the  circular  issued  by  Denver  Divi- 
sion No.  44  be  adopted  and  that  the  meet- 
ing declare  in  favor  of  providing  for  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  in  all  work 
of  the  Order. 

Paragraph  4  was  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "a  sufficient  number*'  and 
inserting  "ten  per  cent  of  the"  and  the 
motion  to  adopt  paragraph  4  as  amended 
and  paragraphs  5  and  13  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Joyce  paragraph  14  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Farrell  paragraph  1  was 
adopted  after  being  amended  on  motion  of 
Thomas  to  provide  for  two  delegates  from 
each  state,  territory  or  province  where 
there  are  Divisions  of  the  Order. 

On  motion  paragraph  3  was  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "to  act  upon  the 
recall  of  any  grand  officer"  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "a  sufficient  number"  and 
inserting  the  words  "twenty- five  per  cent," 
and  adopted  as  amended. 

On  motion  of  Jacoway  the  meeting 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
such  changes  in  the  law  as  will  make  dis- 
abled members  who  have  been  paid  insur- 
ance by  the  mutual  benefit  department  or 
who  are  in  receipt  of  payments  from  the 
relief  fund,  honorar>'  members  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  dues  and  assessments. 

The  committee  on  correspondence  re- 
ported the  following  Divisions  approving 
in  whole  or  in  part  matters  contained  in 
the  circular  issued  by  Division  44,  callini^ 
the  union  meetine::  1,  7,  13,  14.  27,  3f),  40, 
54,  55,  57,  70,  88,  111,  114,  115.  122,  121, 
131,  151,  151.  i:.(),  urn,  101,  175,  17(),  182, 
186,  207,  222,  227,  232,  211,  2r.O,  313,  320, 
360,  ,368,  386,  403,  409,  438.  410,  4«i4,  476. 
4a3,  496,  497,  512,  515,  515,  512,  :)'i3,  .5S7, 
598. 

That  the  following  Divisions  expressed 
a  desire  to  take  no  part  in  the  meetintr: 
7,  69.  71,  113.  127,  195,  210,  218,  323,  326, 
343,  370.  373,  395,  441,  449,  519,  533,  538, 
549,  560,  597. 

Resolution  by  Jacoway  providing  for  the 


discontinuance  of  joint  schedules  reported 
unfavorably  by  the  committee,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  meeting  being  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  left  for  each  system  to 
decide  for  itself.  During  the  debate  it  was 
said:  "As  has  been  said,  if  the  Grand 
Division  undertook  to  legislate  as  proposed 
in  this  resolution,  it  would  be  meddling 
with  something  that  is  none  of  its  business. 
If  we  could  take  from  our  laws  as  they 
now  are,  three-fourths  of  the  legislation 
which  applies  to  local  conditions  only  and 
which  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  Divi- 
sions, we  would  have  very  much  better 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Order  than 
we  have  today.  As  to  co-operation  with 
other  organizations,  the  railway  employees 
of  some  other  countries  are  far  ahead  of 
us.  Australia  has  a  very  much  better  or- 
ganization than  anything  we  have  here.  I 
hope  I  shall  live  to  see  the  time  when 
there  will  be  but  one  organization  of  em- 
ployees in  train  service,  and  you  will  never 
reach  the  ultimate  benefit  for  railway  or- 
ganizations until  that  time  comes." 

On  motion  of  Vance  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted  and  the  resolution 
rejected. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
the  following  resolution  offered  by  the 
committee : 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  54  of  the  statutes  provid- 
ing that  members  who  are  permanently  out 
of  railway  service  shall  be  exempt  from 
assessments  under  the  provisions  of  the 
section,  provided  they  make  application  to 
the  Division  in  which  they  hold  member- 
ship and  the  application  for  suspension  of 
assessments  is  approved  by  the  Division." 

Adopted  on  motion  of  Farrell. 

Committee  reported  without  recommen- 
dation a  resolution  by  Vance,  recommend- 
ing a  provision  for  collrcting  and  disburs- 
ing assessments  for  leui^lative  expenses  as 
tliose  for  general  committees  are  now  col- 
lected and  disbursed. 

Resolution  adopted  on  motion  of 
Thomas. 

The  following  rcsoUition  by  Vance  re- 
ported  without    recnnmiendation  : 

"Whereas.  For  many  years  tlicre  has 
been  an  army  of  competent  conductors  out 
of  employment  when  their  services  were 
nee(]e<l  l)y  many  of  our  railways,  and 

"Whereas.  These  unemi)loyed  conductors 
as  well  as  other  clashes  of  railway  em- 
ployees were  Cf»ntinual!y  seeking  employ- » 
ment  atid  cipahle  of  pcrfoniiinix  it,  oc- 
c^ionally  fin<lint^  emplnxnient  only  to  be 
(liscliar<4ed  in  a  few  \\e»ks  with  a  curt  let- 
ter from  the  superintendent  or  trainmaster, 
'reference    unsatisfactory,*    and 

"Whereas,  Many  times  the  unsatisfactory 
reference  came  from  some  minor  official 
who  was  venting  some  special  spite  or  per- 
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sonal  feeling  against  the  former  employee, 
and 

"Whereas,  Our  lawmakers  and  courts 
after  many  trials  at  making  and  enforcing 
laws  to  stop  this  malignant  method  of 
blacklisting  have  all  failed  for  want  of  any 
method  of  securing  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  persons  who  practice  it,  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  provide  a  remedy 
for  this  long  existing  evil  by  requesting  the 
president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors to  meet  with  the  presidents  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  and  B.  of  R. 
T.,  form  some  agreement  and  promulgate 
an  order  to  go  into  effect  at  some  stated 
time,  after  which  no  member  of  either  of 
the  four  organisations  shall  furnish  any 
form  of  reference  or  clearance  letter  when 
applying  for  employment,  but  simply  apply 
for  work  in  the  capacity  for  which  they 
are  fitted  and  take  the  examination  for 
such  service  if  their  services  are  needed, 
thus  stopping  the  supply  of  information  we 
are  gratuitously  furnishing  for  our  own 
undoing." 

Adopted  on  motion  of  Vance. 

The  following  resolution  by  Coburn  was 
reported  without  recommendation : 

"Whereas,  We  are  now  represented  in 
Washington  by  a  joint  national  repre- 
sentative who  is  not  a  member  of  our 
Order  but  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  union  meeting  for- 
mulate a  law  requiring  that  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  be  represented  by  a 
member  of  the  Order." 

On  motion  of  Farrell  the  resolution  was 

amended  by  adding  the  words  "Such  legis- 

/lative  representative  shall  make  a  monthly 

report  to  every   Division,"  and  on  motion 

of  Vance  was  adopted  as  amended. 

Three  resolutions  by  Coburn  were  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  one  without  rec- 
ommendation and  two  with  favorable  rec- 
ommendations. After  considerable  discus- 
sion, during  which  the  matter  of  probable 
inrrea<;c  of  expense  was  commented  on, 
the  following  question  was  asked :  "Do 
you  want  to  pay  one  dollar  to  be  misrepre- 
sented, or  two  dollars  to  be  properly  rep- 
resented?" The  resolutions  were  with- 
drawn, to  be  combined  in  one  and  offered 
later. 

Recess  until  9  a.  m.  July  1,  1912. 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  1,  1912. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m. 

A   resolution  by  Phillips  providing  for — 

1.  Two  additional  vice-presidents. 

2.  Increasing  relief  assessment  to  $5  per 
annum. 

3.  More  leniency  in  laws  of  mutual 
benefit  department  providing  for  disability 
c.'aims. 

On  motion  of  Long,  the  first  proposition 
was  adopted  without  debate. 


The  motion  of  Long  to  adopt  the  second 
provision  was  discussed  at  length,  during 
which  it  was  said  that: 

"An  argument  always  made  in  the  Grand 
Division  for  increasing  salaries  is  that  *we 
have  plenty  of  money,  let's  give  it  to  the 
grand  officers,'  and  then  we  proceed  en- 
thusiastically to  give  it  to  men  who  do  not 
need  and  do  not  earn  it  rather  than  to  the 
men  cited  by  Brother  Phillips  who  starve 
on  $25  per  month.  An  application  for  re- 
lief was  recently  denied  because  the  ap- 
plicant did  not  prove  he  was  permanently 
disabled.  A  member  may  be  so  bad  off 
financially  and  physically  that  he  will  starve 
without  aid,  yet  because  some  one  can't 
testify  that  he  will  never  get  well  we  let 
him  starve.  You  have  just  recommended 
two  additional  grand  officers.  You  do  not 
need  them.  Make  the  present  officers  do 
the  work  they  are  paid  for  doing  and  you 
won't  need   any  additional." 

On  motion  of  Joyce  action  on  the  motion 
to  adopt  was  deferred. 

The  motion  of  Long  to  adopt  the  third 
provision  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  O'Mara  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  first  provision  was 
carried  was  reconsidered  and  on  vote  the 
motion  to  adopt  was  lost,  with  but  two 
negative  votes. 

On  motion  of  Joyce  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  second  provision  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolutions  committee  presented  the 
following  by  Coburn  and  recommended  its 
adoption : 

"Whereas,  A  union  meeting  of  delegates 
appointed  by  various  Divisions  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  throughout 
the  United  States  was  held  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  commencing  June  30,  1912,  and 

"Whereas,  All  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  known  as  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  were  discussed,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  in  such 
union  meeting  assembled  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Compensation  Act  now  pending  in 
congress. 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  in  such  union 
meeting  assembled  request  every  Division 
of  the  Order  in  the  United  States  to  pass 
resolutions  condemning  the  said  act  and 
forward  copies  to  their  senators  and  con- 
gressmen at  once. 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Order  in  union  meeting  assembled  hereby 
request  our  president.  Brother  A.  B.  Gar- 
rctson,  to  instruct  our  national  repre- 
sentative in  Washington,  Mr.  H.  E.  Wills. 
to  actively  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now  pending  in  congress  known  as  the  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act. 

"Resolved,  That  we  object  to  any  repre- 
sentative or  officer  of  Ihe  Order  endorsing 
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legislation  for  the  members  without  their 
consent." 

On  the  suggestion  of  Farrell,  the  author 
amended  the  last  resolution  by  striking  out 
the  word  "object"  and  inserting  the  words 
"earnestly  protest  against,"  and  as  amended 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  on 
motion  of  Vance,  Irwin  not  voting. 

(In  addition  to  the  Divisions  represented 
by  him  as  shown  by  the  roll,  Brother  Co- 
burn  represented  twenty-four  other  Divi- 
sions on  the  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
only.) 

The  action  on  the  propositions  presented 
in  the  circular  issued  by  Denver  Division 
No.  44  was  as  follows: 

1.  Cutting   down   the   membership   in 

the  Grand  Division  to  two  dele- 
gates from  each  state,  territory 
or  province  where  there  are  Divi- 
sions of  the  Order.    Adopted. 

2.  A   session  of  the   Grand   Division 

every  year.     Lost. 

3.  For  special  sessions  of  the  Grand 

Division  when  25  per  cent  of  the 
members  or  Divisions  petition 
for  them.    Adopted. 

4.  A  referendum  vote  on  all  amend- 

ments to  the  statutes  and  insur- 
ance laws  when  10  per  cent  of 
the  members  or  Divisions  pe- 
tition for  it.    Adopted. 

(a)  5.  A  provision  by  which  amendments 

to  the  constitution  and  laws  may 
be  initiated  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
ferred to  a  referendum  vote. 
Adopted. 

(b)  6.  For  the  election  of  all  grand  of- 

ficers on  one  ballot  as  a  means 
of  doing  away  with  the  trading 
and  use  of  official  influence  that 
has  heretofore  obtained.    Lost. 

7.  For   legislation   that    will    provide 

more  than  the  beggarly  pittance 
of  $20  to  $2-5  per  month  for  its 
disabled  members  and  to  reduce 
the  continually  increasing  and 
unduly  burdensome  tax  on  our 
crippled  and  aged  members  who 
are  out  of  employment.  Adopted. 

8.  For  a  representation  of  the  minor- 

ity on  all  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Grand  Division. 
Adopted. 

(c)  9.  For   the   election    of    trustees   and 

members  of  the  insurance  com- 
mittee by  a  cumulative  vote  in 
order  that  the  minority  may  have 
some  chance  of  representation 
thereon.  Adopted. 
10.  For  the  right  of  any  member  to  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  any 
committee,  and  of  any  member 
or  Division  to  appeal  to  the 
Grand  Division.    Adopted. 


11.  The  right  of  any  member  to  prefer 
charges  against  any  grand  of- 
ficer and  to  vote  upon  any  ques- 
tion acted  upon  by  his  Division 
when  he  is  present,  except  that 
it  may  be  provided  that  in  acting 
upon  any  proposition  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  a 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Divi- 
sion, only  those  subject  to  assess- 
ment for  such  expenses  may 
vote.  Adopted, 
(d)  12.  That  when  representation  in  the 
Grand  Division  is  reduced, 
neither  permanent  members  or 
grand  officers  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  therein  except  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  have  the  de- 
ciding vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  un- 
less they  are  regularly  elected 
delegates  or  representatives.   Lost. 

13.  For  the  immediate  removal  of  any 

grand  officer  for  failing  or  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  any  law 
or  any  order  or  direction  of  the 
Grand  Division  not  in  conflict 
with  the  law,  when  proven  guilty. 
Adopted. 

14.  For    holding    all     sessions    of   the 

Grand  Division  at  the  place 
where  the  office  of  the  Order  is 
located.     Adopted. 

(a)  See  motion  to  adopt. 

(b)  Reason  given  for  rejection  of  this 
paragraph  was  that  with  referendum  elec- 
tions there  would  be  no  election  by  the 
Grand  Division. 

(c)  Under  this  provision  each  delegate 
may  cast  one  vote  for  each  of  three  candi- 
dates, one  vote  for  one  and  two  votes  for 
another  candidate  or  three  votes  for  one 
candidate. 

(d)  The  sentiment  expressed  by  those 
opposing  this  paragraph  was  that  grand  of- 
ficers should  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  but 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  right. 

Ammon  presented  a  resolution  reciting 
the  belief  that  unfair  discrimination  has 
been  used  by  presiding  officers  in  the  Grand 
Division  and  that  legislation  has  been  un- 
fairly influenced  by  statements  and  argu- 
ments from  the  chair,  providing  for  the 
election  of  a  chairman  bv  each  session  of 
the  Grand  Division,  prohibiting  such  chair- 
man from  attempting  to  influence  any  legis- 
lation, and  providing  that  no  grand  officer 
shall  vote  in  the  Grand  Division.  After  dis- 
cussion in  which  specified  instances  of  dis- 
crimination and  influence  were  cited,  the 
motion  of  Farrell  to  adopt  was  lost,  Farrell 
explaining  that  while  he  made  the  motion 
to  adopt  and  believed  the  statements  were 
true,  he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 
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The  finance  committee  reported  recom- 
mending a  complete  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings be  made;  that  a  committee  be 
provided  to  revise  and  cut  down  and  that 
as  revised,  the  proceethnj^s  be  printed  and 
a' copy  sent  to  each  delci^ate  to  the  meet- 
ing; and  to  every  Division  of  the  Order; 
that  each  dclcizate  present  contribute  $o  for 
the  cost  of  printint^  and  other  expenses, 
any  balance  remaining:  to  be  applied  to  the 
expense  of  the  next  meeting. 

Amended  to  provide  for  sending  a  copy 
to  The  Railway  Conductor  for  publica- 
tion, and  adopted  on  motion  of  O'Mara. 

On  motion  a  resolution  asking  Divisions 
to  require  candidates  for  delegate  or  alter- 
nate to  sign  the  following  pledge,  "If 
elected  delegate  or  alternate  to  the  next 
Grand  Division^  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to 
vote  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call to  apply  to  all  work  of  the  Order,"  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  eleven  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  the  meeting  to  be 
lield  in  Chicago  October  2.  consisting  of 
O'Mara,  Thomas,  Sparks,  Farrell,  Coburn, 
Long,  King,  Jacoway,  Irwin,  Jones  and 
Vance. 

On  motion  the  revision  of  proceedings 
was  referred  to  the  finance  committee. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  ar- 
gument of  Coburn  on  the  Compensation 
Act  be  printed  in  full  in  a  separate  pamph- 
let and  by  special  request  the  revision  com- 
mittee print  so  much  of  the  remarks  of 
Vance  on  proposed  system  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Grand  Divi'^ion  as  apply  to  the 
conductor  who  has  lost  his  position,  often 
because  of  work  for  the  Order  and  who 
because  of  imfair  restrictions  permitted  by 
the  Order  is  not  in  railway  service. 

On  motion  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  the  chairman  and  a  committee 
consistinir  of  Rinker,  Joyce  and  Phillips 
were  appointed  to  prepare  and  send  letters 
of  thnnks  to  the  Albany  hotel,  Division  44, 
and  others. 

Thirty-five  deleirntes  paid  $•*)  each  to  the 
treasurer.  Divisions  in  sympathy  v.'ith  the 
pro[)ositions  enrh^rsed  by  this  meeting  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  the  expense  fund, 
sending  cf>ntrihuti<»ns  to  the  secretary  of 
Division  li,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  union 
meeting   ort^ani/atinn. 

Tlie  printing  ordered  ha^  cost  practically 
the  entire  sum  raised,  leaving  notlnng  for 
the  inculental  expenses  of  preparing  for  the 
next  meeting.  Ati  itemized  repr)rt  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditrres  will  be  sent  to  the 
C<»\m(i()K  for  piihlicalinn  and  presented 
to  the  meeting  at  Chicago. 

H.    S.   Vatciian.   Chairman. 
V.   D.   lu.LioFT.   Secretarv. 

Copies  of  these  pmccedinus  may  be  had 
on  application. 


Amory,  Miss. 

I  have  read  with  interest  two  articles  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Conductor  (Cen- 
tralia,  111.,  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.) 
llrother  C.  T.  Harris  of  Centralia  outlines 
the  memorial  service  recently  held — remem- 
bering deceased  brothers  by  placing  flowers 
unon  each  grave.  I  am  glad  to  note  how 
they  hold  in  memory  those  who  were  once 
active  members.  Brother  W.  R.  Brady  of 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  tells  us  how  well 
pleased  he  is  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  that  its 
principles,  morals  and  teachings  have  in- 
stilled within  him  higher  standards  of 
manhood  and  thought,  that  he  is  even  more 
interested  in  his  work,  having  a  desire  to 
help  the  unfortunate  brother. 

This  is  what  the  Order  stands  for — 
higher  standard  of  manhood,  loyalty  to  one 
another,  loyalty  to  our  superiors.  If  one 
will  read  with  interest  and  understanding 
the  teachings  of  this  great  and  noble  Order 
we  would  all  be  conductors.  I  am  glad  to 
note  the  initiation  of  fourteen  candidates 
at  Benton  Harbor  June  16  from  the  ranks 
of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  I  am  also  glad  to  state 
that  on  this  division  men  running  trains 
are  Conductors,  and  it  should  be  the  case 
everywhere. 

I  recently  read  an  article  from  some 
brother  in  New  Hampshire  wanting  to 
know  how  we  could  increase  our  member- 
ship. I  believe  the  following  rule  will  bring 
about  the  increase :  First,  we  must  live  out 
what  the  Order  stands  for;  second,  we 
should  permit  such  brakemen  on  trains 
who  have  a  determination  to  succeed,  hav- 
ing the  interest  of  their  conductors  and  em- 
ployers in  mind.  When  you  find  a  man 
manifesting  interest  in  his  work  and  who 
is  moral,  you  may  count  on  a  prospective 
conductor. 

Too  many  of  us  will  put  up  with  a  bum 
brakeman,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  will 
soon  catch  another  car.  This  is  wrong,  you 
should  not  put  off  such  material  on  your 
brother  conductor.  The  proper  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  turn  in  such  material.  He  is 
not  a  proper  subject  for  the  trainmen  or 
conductors.  Such  men  prove  a  menace  to 
all  concerned  and  should  be  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

Another  point  we  should  manifest  is 
brotherly  love.  How  mav  we  do  this?  We 
should  attend  the  Division  meetings.  No 
doubt  every  conductor  after  attending  his 
Division  returns  to  his  home  with  a  better 
feeling  toward  his  associates.  When  con- 
ductors are  dilatory  about  attending  it  is 
an  ea'sy  matter  to  foruet  our  obligation  one 
toward  anotlier,  and  before  long  they  have 
no  more  regard  for  their  co-workers  than 
any  one  else,  and  you  will  occasionally  find 
one  who  is  glad  to  hear  of  a  brother's  mis- 
fortune.   Why?     Because  it  places  him  on 
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a  regular  car.     We  should  not  covet  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  another. 

I  was  talking  with  a  brother  from  Kansas 
the  other  day  who  told  me  of  a  conductor 
who  had  failed  in  health  and  had  gone  to 
Colorado  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his 
health.  While  absent  several  conductors 
were  complaining  that  he  had  no  right  to 
hold  his  position,  and  while  they  were  dis- 
cussing this  subject  a  message  was  received 
stating  that  the  brother  was  dead. 

Now  about  the  memorial  service:  When 
I  read  the  article  from  Centralia  I  was 
impressed  with  this  thought:  How  will  all 
the  members  feel  about  the  deceased 
brother  in  Kansas?  We  should  not  wait 
until  a  brother  has  departed  to  lay  on  the 
flowers,  but  should  we  pin  on  a  few  roses 
at  the  proper  time  we  can  have  a  m.ore  im- 
pressive memorial  service.  There  is  one 
reward  which  cannot  be  offered.  "Lost — 
Between  sunrise  and  sunset,  one  golden 
hour,  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes." 
No  reward  is  offered  because  it's  gone  for- 
ever. Therefore  we  should  do  good  to- 
ward our  fellow  man  at  all  times — not  try 
to  grind  with  the  water  that  has  passed. 

F.  J.  Lee. 


The  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act 

I  have  read  the  article  written  by  Brother 
W.  A.  Sharpe  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
volume  of  errors  he  has  made — in  fact,  his 
article  is  more  in  line  with  the  usual  man- 
ner in  which  H.  E.  Wills  writes  rather 
than  his  own.  See  his  article  in  the  April 
Conductor,  and  especially  where  he  makes 
a  strike  at  Texas  and  bases  his  support  of 
the  compensation  bill  upon  the  "crook" 
who  "deliberately  connives  at  his  own  ac- 
cident," an  argument  too  weak  to  hold 
water.  According  to  that,  the  entire  or- 
ganization, composed  of  honorable  men, 
must  accept  a  law  as  vicious  as  the  com- 
pensation bill  is,  because  a  "crook"  happens 
to  appear  on  the  scene. 

In  the  July  Conductor  this  brother  says: 
"It  seems  passing  strange  that  a  measure 
of  such  importance — and  of  such  disastrous 
effect  upon  railway  workmen,  as  many  of 
those  seem  to  think  who  regard  it  unfavor- 
ably— should  have  been  so  ignored  until  it 
all  but  became  a  law." 

"Those  opposing  and  fighting  the  meas- 
ure seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  movement  has  been  on  foot  for  two 
years  or  more." 

It  is  true  the  "movement  has  been  on 
foot  for  two  years  or  more,"  but  I  invite 
Brother  Sharpe  to  show  that  the  bill  was 
ever  made  public  prior  to  our  February 
(1012)  Conductor. 

I  received  my  copy  of  the  February  Con- 
ductor toward  the  end  of  that  month  and 
read  the   bill   carefully  for  the   first  time. 


and  then  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  the  first 
meeting  of  Division  180,  afterwards,  which 
was  March  3,  to  explain  it  to  the  brothers 
as  I  saw  it  and  also  to  again  call  their  at- 
tention to  its  origin,  and  I  repeat  that  the 
movement  is  the  work  of  the  claim  agents. 

Brother  Sharpe  says:  "It  seems  incred- 
ible, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  of  the  leading  railway  coun- 
sel of  the  country  were  organized  to  op- 
pose the  bill." 

This  is  a  strange  and,  I  believe,  a  hasty 
statement.  The  records  I  have  and  which 
are  the  original  minutes  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Claim  Agents,  read : 

"The  whole  subject  is  extensively  re- 
viewed in  this  report  of  conference  of  coun- 
sel held  at  Atlantic  City  July  14,  15,  16, 
1909,  and  any  of  you  who  care  to  go  into  it 
at  great  length  will  find  it  very  fully  dis- 
cussed by  that  committee." 

"A  committee  from  twenty-one  railroads 
had  been  appointed,  who  were  to  prepare  a 
federal  compensation  scheme  (note  it  is 
called  a  "scheme").  This  committee  was 
now  engaged  in  formulating  a  federal  com- 
pensation act." 

"The  questions  discussed  were  of  .such  a 
confidential  nature  that  it  was  decided  not 
to  print  in  the  minutes  anything  with  ref- 
erence to  them." 

There  are  your  twenty-one  lawyers,  but 
where  is  the  opposition? 

The  statement  that  the  compensation  act 
would  cost  the  railroads  $5,000,000  more 
per  annum  than  under  the  "old  law"  is  to 
mislead  and  not  based  upon  solid  facts,  for 
this  reason :  The  statistics  as  to  the  bur- 
den heretofore  carried  by  the  railroads  are 
based  on  information  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads covering  a  period  of  three  years,  to- 
wit:  1908-1909,  and  1910,  at  a  time  when 
the  present  federal  employers'  liability  law 
was  not  resorted  to,  but  the  old  state  laws, 
having  fellow  servant  assumption  risk  and 
contributory  negligence  were. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1908 
went  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  just  as  soon  as  the  railroads  could 
get  it  there,  on  an  attack  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality by  that  supreme  body,  the  suits 
were  filed  under  the  old  laws  and  the  rail- 
roads were  settling  their  claims  in  the  same 
way,  but  since  the  ruling  of  the  supreme 
court  has  been  handed  down  the  railroads 
have  been  making  better  and  more  reason- 
able settlements.  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards,  claim 
agent  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railway,  made  the  following  statement, 
which  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  As.so- 
ciation  of  Railway  Claim  Agents :  "I 
would  like  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
subject — that  is,  that  these  new  statutes 
have  practically  taken  away  the  defenses 
of  fellow  servant,  assumption  of  risk  and 
contributory  negligence.  In  other  words, 
they  have  practically  given  every  employee 
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who  is  injured  a  right  of  action,  if  there 
is  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. That  is  about  where  we  have  got- 
ten to.  Now,  I  think  during  the  Inst  ttn 
months  the  line  I  represent  has  had  some 
6,000  or  7,000  employees  injured  and  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  killed  and  that  is 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  our  personal  in- 
juries; we  had  forty  (40)  lawsuits,  and  I 
think  we  had  that  small  number  of  lawsuits 
because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  men  who 
are  working  under  me  and  their  prompt- 
ness in  settling  claims." 

This  destroys  the  argument  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  money  paid  under  the  present 
law  goes  to  waste  in  lawyers'  fees  (ambu- 
lance chasers)  because  his  statements  show 
that  of  that  vast  number  injured  and  killed 
only  forty  got  into  the  hands  of  the  "am- 
bulance chaser." 

The  argument  also  as  to  the  extended 
cost  to  railroads  which  would  be  due  to 
the  compensation  bill  is  guess  work,  figured 
on  extreme  limits,  because  no  one  can  tell 
how  soon  a  widow  will  marry  and  thereby 
end  the  payments  to  her,  or  how  soon  a 
man  with  one  leg  off  can  wear  an  artificial 
leg  and  go  to  work,  earn  his  ninety  per 
cent  and  end  the  payments  to  him,  etc. 

The  question  asked  by  Brother  Sharpe: 
"However,  if  such  portentous  information 
as  the  brother  claims  to  possess— and 
threatens  to  divulge  in  toto — has  been  with- 
held iintil  the  bill  has  passed  the  senate 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  law,  does  not 
his  action  seem  rather  untimely,  somewhat 
belated,  and,  according  to  his  own  argu- 
ment, a  decided  injustice  thereby  done  to 
the  craft  of  railway  workmen?"  is  enough 
to  show  how  little  he  has  kept  up  with  the 
matter.  Did  he  read  the  April  Conductor? 
Was  there  a  reason  for  circulating  the  news 
until  the  bill  was  made  public?  Division 
180  was  made  aware  of  the  proposed 
scheme  within  two  months  after  it  was 
put  on  foot,  but  decided  to  await  the  pub- 
lication of  the  bill  to  see  if  there  was  need 
for  complaint. 

I  feel  satisfied  this  question  was  not  pre- 
pared by  Brother  Sharpe,  because  the  lan- 
guage is  familiar  to  me,  and, too  well  ex- 
pressed to  have  originated  with  him. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  only,  admitting 
what  he  says  is  true,  is  it  not  an  act  of 
patriotism  to  call  attention  to  a  great  dan- 
ger, even  though  late,  but  in  time  to  save 
the  craft,  rather  than  try  to  cover  up  those 
dangers  as  Brother  Sharpe  is  trying  to  do? 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Brotlier 
Garretson  has  instructed  our  joint  national 
representative,  H.  E.  Wills,  prior  to  May 
3  of  this  year  not  to  take  any  steps  to  favor 
the  compensation  bill  for  account  of  our 
Order,  and  similar  instructions  were  given 
him  by  the  president  of  the  B.  R.  T.,  he 
still  insists  in  doing  so.  On  June  1  I  ap- 
peared  before  the  judiciary   committee   in 


Washington  and  Mr.  Howland,  a  member 
of  that  committee,  said  to  me:  "Mr,  Wills 
has  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
asked  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  only  a 
few  days  ago  he  importuned  members  of 
the  committee,  myself  included,  and  urged 
its  immediate  passage."  (See  page  13  of 
the  hearing  June  1.)  Now  then,  Wills  is 
sending  out  a  series  of  letters,  together 
with  a  circular  letter  enclosed,  written  by 
Congressman  Brantley.  In  the  first  place 
he  says:  "For  the  information  of  your 
local  organization  there  is  being  sent  to  you 
at  my  request  under  cover  of  Congressman 
W.  G.  Brantley's  frank  a  document  con- 
taining some  'important  pages*  from  a  hear- 
ing before  the  house  committee  on  the 
judiciary,  that  should  be  read  very  care- 
fully by  every  railway  employee."  Of 
course,  Wills  is  only  sending  "SOME  IM- 
PORTANT PAGES,"  but  I  defy  him  to 
send  the  full  hearing. 

On  the  second  page  of  his  letter,  Wills 
says:  "It  should  be  understood  that 
speeches  of  senators  are  not  printed  free 
by  the  government,  but  the  same  have  to 
be  paid  for." 

That  paragraph  is  too  shrewdly  worded 
for  such  a  man  as  Wills  to  frame,  and  I 
believe  I  can  call  the  name  of  the  man 
who  framed  it  for  him. 

Of  course,  they  have  to  be  paid  for,  but 
the  government  pays  for  them,  and  the 
government  will  give  you,  free  of  charge, 
as  many  copies  as  you  want,  just  as  long 
as  they  last. 

The  majority  of  the  Divisions  are  now 
opposed  to  this  bill,  and  others  who  were 
formerly  favorable  to  it  are  turning  daily. 
I  have  a  number  of  letters  saying  "We  en- 
dorsed this  bill  upon  infoimation  furnished 
by  Wills,  without  seeing  it,  but  since  re- 
ceiving a  copy  and  studying  it  carefully  we 
have  found  our  mistake  and  have  reversed 
our  action." 

At  the  Denver  union  meeting  beginning 
June  30,  resolutions  condemning  the  com- 
pensation bill  and  urging  our  president  to 
instruct  Wills  to  actively  oppose  it,  were 
unanimously  adopted.  As  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  that  meeting  will  be  printed  in 
the  Conductor,  I  will  not  attempt  to  take 
up  space  by  saying  what  was  done,  other 
than  to  say  it  was  a  grand  success  and 
much  good  was  accomplished.  I  repre- 
sented twenty-eight  Divisions  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  on  behalf  of  those  Divisions  I  de- 
sire to  extend  to  Denver  Division  No.  44 
the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  thanks 
for  the  kind  and  courteous  treatment 
shown  me  while  there.  I  feel  in  love  with 
Denver  and  her  men,  as  well  as  those 
visiting  brothers  in  attendance,  and  I  sin- 
cerelv  trust  that  I  shall  meet  them  all  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  in  October  next. 

W.   S.   COBURN, 

Atlanta  Division  180. 
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Defective  Rails  Cause  Wreck 

Experts  connected  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  for  many 
months  been  conducting  an  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  relative 
to  defective  railroad  rails.  From  informa- 
tion gathered  it  is  shown  that  during  No- 
vember and  December,  1911,  and  January, 
1912,  there  were  2,760  accidents  attribut- 
able to  rail  failures,  and  of  this  number 
936  occurred  as  the  result  of  defective 
rails.  The  defects  in  the  rails  are  due  to 
the  process  of  manufacture,  and  H.  W. 
Belnap,  chief  inspector  of  safety  appliances 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
states  that  "present  specifications  and  tests 
of  rails,  in  so  far  as  the  detection  of  longi- 
tudinal seams  is  concerned,  appear  to  be 
inadequate.  It  would  seem  to  be  time  that 
some  definite  action  be  taken  toward 
eliminating  this  source  of  danger  and  se- 
curing structurally  sound  rails." 


1012  Budget  for  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad 

Vice-President  Brown  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  has  just  given  out 
particulars  regarding  the  1912  budget. 

The  gross  expenditures  will  approximate 
six  million  dollars,  of  which  two  and  one- 
half  millions  will  be  spent  for  equipment 
and  the  balance  on  double  track  and  im- 
provement of  terminal  facilities. 

During  the  past  week  orders  for  sixteen 
Mallet  compound  locomotives  of  the  ar- 
ticulated type  were  given  the  American 
Locomotive  Works  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of 
Philadelphia  received .  an  order  for  four- 
teen Mikado  type  freight  locomotives.  An 
additional  order  for  six  passenger  loco- 
motives will  be  placed  within  a  few  days 
and  also  a  contract  for  seven  hundred  box 
cars,  three  hundred  fifty  coal  cars,  one 
hundred  stock  and  fifty  cabooses. 

A  contract  for  nine  miles  of  second  track 
between  Castle  Gate  and  Kyune,  Utah,  has 
been  given  the  Kilpatrick  Bros,  of  Beatrice, 
Neb.  With  this  stretch  completed,  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  will  have  a  con- 
tinuous double  track  line  from  Helper  to 
Tucker,  Utah,  a  distance  of  thirty-three 
and  two-tenths  miles.  Ten  thousand  tons 
of  eighty-five  pound  steel  rail  will  be  used 
in  relaying  track  at  various  points  during 
the  coming  summer.  A  large  sum  of 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  improv- 
ing terminal  and  junction  point  facilities 
and  much  side  track  will  be  added  during 
the  present  summer. 


Surveyors  are  at  work  permanently 
locating  a  new  two  per  cent  line  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  four  per  cent 
grade  on  the  west  side  of  Soldier  Summit 
in  Utah.  Bids  for  this  work  have  not  yet 
been  asked  for,  but  on  completion  of  the 
survey  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be. 


The  state  railway  commission  of  Wis- 
consin has  decided  that  it  cannot  force 
common  carriers  to  reimburse  passengers 
who  miss  connections  at  junction  points. 


Alaskan  Railways 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  senate  commit- 
tee on  territories  reached  ajfi  agreement  on 
a  bill  relating  to  Alaskan  affairs  that  has 
attracted  attention  because  of  a  feature  in 
the  relation  to  railroad  construction  in  that 
territory.  Influence  WdS  brought  to  bear 
on  the  committee  to  induce  it  to  repeal  the 
present  tax  imposed  by  the  government  on 
railroad  construction,  which  is  levied  on 
the  mileage.  The  committee  was  asked  to 
substitute  for  this  form  of  taxation  a  tax 
on  the  earnings  as  being  more  likely  to 
encourage  railroad  construction  in  Alaska. 


First  Aid  to  the  Injured 

Conductors  on  the  Burlington  system 
will  be  required  hereafter  to  act  as  "first- 
aid-to-the-injured"  experts.  An  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  management  directing 
that  "first-aid"  packages  be  carried  by  pas- 
senger conductors  in  their  traveling  bags 
and  that  freight  conductors  keep  them  in 
the  lockers  of  their  way  car.  Conductors 
will  receive  instructions  from  a  medical 
examiner  on  the  care  of  injured  persons 
and  those  who  may  be  taken  ill.  Before 
brakemen  are  promoted  to  the  position  of 
conductors  they  will  be  sent  to  a  medical 
examiner  for  instruction  on  **first-aid 
matter." 


Contract  Let 

The  last  contract  in  the  cut-off  line  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  through 
western  Texas,  by  which  it  will  be  given 
a  direct  route  between  California  and  Gal- 
veston, has  been  awarded.  It  is  between 
Lubbock  and  Texico,  about  one  hundred 
miles.  The  line  is  to  be  finished  by  1913. 
From  Coleman  to  Texico  is  approximately 
300  miles,  and  the  cut-off  line  is  already 
finished  and  in  operation  between  Coleman 
and  Lubbock. 
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The  Railroad  Horse 

The  Animal  World  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  at  least  50,000  horses  are 
used  in  the  service  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  instead  of  the 
number  decreasing  by  the  advent  of  motor 
power,  it  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  of  these  splendid 
animals.  In  the  hospitals  connected  with 
the  stables  the  latest  scientific  treatment  is 
given,  Turkish  baths  and  inhalations  of 
oxygen  are  among  the  remedies.  The  oats 
are  examined  with  a  magnet  and  many 
pieces  of  metal,  like  nails,  are  taken  from 
them  that  have  been  gathered  up  in  the 
holds  of  ships  that  have  transported  the 
grain.  The  feeding  is  looked  after  by  men 
who  do  nothing  else.  The  horses  are  fed 
and  watered  three  times  a  day. 

"Rio  Grande"  Has  Safety  Committee 

A  safety  committee  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tral safety  committee,  division  committees 
and  shop  committees  has  been  established 
by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  Keepinc:  al- 
ways in  mind  that  "Safety  Comes  First*' 
they  are  to  "report  unsafe  conditions,  cus- 
toms and  practices  which  you  observe,  or 
of  which  they  have  knowledge,  thus  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  employees  and  their 
families,  and  to  the  public. 

"Give  no  one  cause  to  say  that  your  care- 
less act,  or  omission,  resulted  in  injury  or 
death  to  yourself  or  others,"  is  the  ad- 
monition that  is  given  to  employees  gen- 
erally and  which,  if  properly  heeded,  will 
go  far  toward  the  establishment  of  ideal 
conditions  in  the  service  of  this  well  known 
scenic  line. 

According  to  press  report  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  two  of  its  em- 
ployees have  been  indicted  in  connection 
with  the  rear-end  collision  at  Odessa, 
Minn.,  last  winter.  The  railway  company 
and  the  conductor  in  charge  of  the  passen- 
ger train,  which  was  struck  by  a  following 
section,  were  indicted  on  charge  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  second  degree,  and  the 
flagman  was  indicted  for  violation  of  the 
company's  rules. 


Canadian  Railway  Accidents 

According  to  the  Labour  Gazette  (Ot- 
tawa, Ont.)  there  were  nineteen  employees 
engaged  in  steam  railway  service  killed 
and  twenty-nine  injured  during  May,  as 
compared  with  twelve  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  injured  during  April,  and  eii^iit 
killed  and  sixteen  injured  during  May,  IJill. 
Six  of  the  fatalities  were  caused  by  being 
run  over,   three  each  by   falls   from   hand- 


cars and  by  being  struck  by  trains,  two 
each  by  crushing  between  cars  and 
falling  material,  and  one  each  by  collision, 
jumping  from  engine  and  a  fall.  Of  the 
non-fatal  accidents,  eleven  employees  were 
injured  in  collisions,  five  each  by  being  run 
over,  and  in  derailments,  two  each  by  fall- 
ing material  and  falls  from  handcars,  and 
one  each  by  a  fall,  burning,  by  being  struck 
by  a  train,  and   crushing. 


The  Canadian  Northern  now  has  under 
construction  853  miles  of  new  track,  as  fol- 
lows: Montreal,  Que.,  to  Hawkesbury, 
fifty-eight  miles;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  to  the  Ot- 
tawa river,  thirty-two  miles;  west  from 
Ruel,  Ont.,  100  miles;  east  from  Port  Ar- 
thirr,  108  miles;  branch  lines  and  exten- 
sions in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  400 
miles;  British  Columbia,  seventy-five 
miles;  and  Sydenham,  Ont.,  to  Ottawa, 
eighty  miles. 

Washington,  D.  C— Aerial  mail  service 
is  here.  On  July  5  the  first  letter  sent  by 
the  United  States  aerial  mail  service  was 
received  by  a  New  York  newspaper  from 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  envelope  was 
stamped  with  the  South  Amboy  stamp  and 
also  the  announcement  that  the  letter  came 
bv  way  of  aeroplane  on  special  route 
J)«)0.006.  A  Burgess-Wright  hydroplane- 
aeroplane  was  the  machine  used. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — The  section  hands  em- 
ployed on  the  Wabash  railway  between  Ft. 
Wayne  and  Toledo,  and  between  Ft. 
Wayne  and  Montpelier  are  on  strike. 
These  men  have  been  receiving  the  munifi- 
cent wage  of  $1.50  per  diem  of  ten  hours, 
and  a  demand  was  made  for  an  increase  to 
$1.65.  The  officials  of  the  company 
perernptorily  refused  concessions,  although 
in  this  era  of  high  prices  the  wages  of  $1.50 
per  day  is  generally  admitted  to  be  below 
the  bread  line. 

Washington,  D.  C. — In  the  circuit  court 
in  this  city  Justice  Gould  has  handed  down 
a  decision  to  the  effect  that  Pullman  car 
employees  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  employers'  liability  act  by  releases  exe- 
cuted by  tlicni  on  entering  the  service  of 
the  company.  These  releases  provide  that 
the  employee  will  not  hold  liable  the  Pull- 
man company  or  any  railroad  company 
over  whose  lines  the  Pullman  cars  may  be 
operated  for  any  injury  received  by  the 
employee,  even  if  the  railroad  company  is 
guilty  of  nei^^ligcnce.  An  appeal  will  be 
taken  from  the  action  of  the  courts,  as  the 
(leciMon  is  directly  contrary  to  a  ruling  by 
Justice  Anderson  in  the  same  case. 
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Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conductor  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Liability  for  Injury  to  Yardmaster  by  Elec- 
tric Wire. 

This  action  was  brought  for  personal  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  plaintiff  coming  in 
contact  with  the  overhead  trolley  wire  of 
the  defendants  where  its  track  crosses  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way company  on  North  Fourteenth  street 
in  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  cause  was  tried 
to  a  jury  in  the  district  court  of  Lancaster 
county,  where  the  plaintiff  had  the  verdict 
and  judgment,  and  the  defendant  has 
appealed. 

The  appellant  contends  that  the  verdict  is 
not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  The  ab- 
stracts disclose,  without  dispute,  that  in 
the  spring  of  1887  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western railway  built  its  railroad  across 
Fourteenth  street  in  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  the  year  1891  the  defendant  con- 
structed its  street  railway,  consisting  of 
tracks,  poles  and  an  overhead  trolley  wire, 
upon  and  along  North  Fourteenth  street, 
across  the  railroad  tracks,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  passengers  to  and  from  the 
Nebraska  state  fair;  that  for  about  a  week 
before  and  after  that  event  the  defendant 
company  uses  its  track  on  North  Four- 
teenth street  for  that  purpose,  and  that  for 
the  remainder  of  each  year  that  part  of  its 
system  is  used  very  infrequently,  if  at  all; 
that  up  to  the  18th  day  of  October,  1909, 
the  defendant  had  maintained  its  overhead 
trolley  wire  where  it  crosses  the  railroad 
tracks  at  a  sufficient  height  to  enable  the 
employees  of  the  Northwestern  company  to 
safely  operate  its  trains  by  riding,  as  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  do,  upon  the  top 
of  its  largest  freight  cars;  that  on  the  day 
above  mentioned,  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evenuig,  the  plaintiff  wliile  properly  per- 
forming his  duties  as  yardmaster  of  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  C()ini)an\,  and  while 
riding  upon  the  top  of  a  box  car  in  one  of 
the  company's  trains  of  cars,  was  struck  hy 
the  defendant's  overhead  trolley  wires, 
which  for  some  cause  not  fully  shown  by 
the  record  had  sagged  at  the  place  of  q^^ss- 


ing  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  strike  the 
plaintiff  in  the  face;  that  his  face,  mouth 
and  tongue  were  cut  and  bruised,  and  some 
of  his  teeth  were  broken  or  destroyed ;  that 
he  was  badly  burned  by  contact  with  de- 
fendant's live  trolley  wire,  and  thereby  sus- 
tained severe  injuries.  It  appears  that  it 
was  dark  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred, 
and  plaintiff  could  not  see  the  condition  of 
the  trolley  wire.  It  further  appears  that 
frequently  for  several  years  before  that 
time,  and  once  upon  that  day,  plaintiff  had 
passed  under  this  wire,  while  riding  upon 
one  of  the  highest  freight  cars  in  use  by 
tlie  railroad  company,  without  injury  or 
danger,  and  therefore  had  the  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  wire  was  still  in  its  former 
position.  There  was  some  testimony  intro- 
duced which  tended  to  show  that  the  next 
morning  after  the  accident  occurred  the 
wire  was  sagged  at  that  point,  and  hung 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  below  the  place 
where  it  had  theretofore  been  maintained. 
Plaintiff  also  testified  that  he  noticed  that 
the  supporting  poles  looked  old  and  weak. 
Defetidant  argues,  upon  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  plaintiff  cannot  invoke  the  rule 
res  ipsa  loquitur,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
negligence  on  its  part  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed. Section  1,  c.  26a,  Comp.  St.  1911, 
provides  in  part  that  all  persons,  associa- 
tions and  corporations  engaged  in  the 
generating  and  transmitting  of  electric  cur- 
rent for  sale  in  this  state  for  power  or 
other  purposes  are  hereby  granted  the  right 
of  way  for  all  necessary  poles  and  wires 
along,  within,  and  across  any  of  the  pub- 
lic highways  of  this  state.  It  further  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  all  such 
wires  shall  be  placed  at  least  twenty  feet 
above  all  road  crossings,  and  that  all  such 
poles  and  wires  shall  be  so  placed  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  public  use  of  any  such 
highways ;  that  such  wires  shall  in  no  case 
1)0  maintained  at  a  less  height  than  twenty- 
seven  feet  above  the  top  of  the  rails  of  any 
railroad  tracks.  It  also  provides  that  noth- 
ing coptfiijicd  in  that  section  shall  be  con- 
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strued  to  grant  any  rights  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  any  village  or  city  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  or  of  the  metropoli- 
tan class  in  this  state. 

The  record  contains  no  ordinance  or  or- 
dinances of  the  city  of  Lincoln  relating  to 
that  subject.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  statutory  provisions,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  rule  of  the  common 
law  in  such  cases  in  order  to  determine  this 
question. 

In  1  Joyce,  Electric  Law  §409,  it  is  said: 
"The  fact  that  a  street  railway  is  a  proper 
street  use  will  not  entitle  it  to  so  construct 
its  line  across  the  tracks  of  a  steam  rail- 
road as  to  substantially  interfere  with  or 
obstruct  the  latter  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
rights."  It  was  said  by  the  court  in  a  case 
in  Connecticut  that  a  steam  railroad  "holds 
its  right  of  way  charged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  public  trust  for  its  continuous 
use  for  public  accommodation.  *  *  * 
Its  railroad  is  a  great  avenue  of  communi- 
cation between  one  part  of  the  state  and 
another,  and  between  this  and  other  states. 
Any  impediment  to  its  safe  and  proper  use 
is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  not  to  be 
measured  by  money,  or  dealt  with  on  the 
footing  of  a  claim  for  damages."  So, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  construct  an  over- 
head trolley  across  the  tracks  of  a  steam 
railroad,  the  wires  should  be  suspended  at 
sufficient  height  to  permit  the  free  oper- 
ation of  the  railroad. 

Proper  construction  alone  does  not  meet 
the  full  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon 
the  traction  company  in  such  a  case,  but 
such  duty  extends  to  the  proper  main- 
tenance thereof  at  all  times.  "Entirely 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  wires  may  be 
charged  with  a  dangerous  current,  the  fact 
that  such  a  structure  is  set  up  in  a  public 
street,  even  though  duly  authorized,  in- 
volves the  obligation  to  take  care  that  it 
shall  be  constructed  of  good  materials,  in 


a  substantial  manner,  so  as  to  withstand 
all  strains  that  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated, and  that  it  shall  be  maintained  in 
good  repair." 

In  2  Joyce,  Electric  Law  (2d  Ed.)  §608, 
it  is  said:  "We  have  already  stated  in  a 
prior  part  of  this  work  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  electrical  companies  whose  wires  arc 
suspended  along  or  across  the  streets  and 
highways,  to  string  them  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  public 
travel.  If  a  traveler  who  is  free  from  con- 
tributory negligence  is  injured  by  contact 
with  wires  stretched  along  or  across  a  pub- 
lic highway,  he  may  recover  from  the  com- 
pany maintaining  such  wires,  for  the 
injury." 

It  appears  that  the  box  car  upon  which 
the  plaintiff  was  riding  at  the  time  he  was 
struck  by  the  defendant's  trolley  wire  was 
approximately  thirteen  feet  and  six  inches 
high,  that  the  plaintiff  was  six  feet  in 
height,  and  it  would  thus  seem  clear  that 
defendant's  wire  by  which  he  was  struck 
and  injured  was  only  about  nineteen  feet 
above  the  railroad  track.  Therefore  it  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  undisputed 
facts  of  this  record  that  the  height  at  which 
the  defendant  constructed  and  maintained 
its  trolley  wire  was  insufficient  to  enable 
the  railroad  company  to  operate  its  trains 
with  safety  to  its  employees. 

We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  made  a  case  which  called  for  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and 
it  was  incumbent  upon  it  to  show  that  it 
had  constructed  and  maintained  its  wires 
at  a  suitable  and  sufficient  height,  or  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  happening 
of  some  event  beyond  its  control,  and  was 
not  caused  by  its  negligence.  It  follows 
that  the  defendant's  contention  upon  this 
point  should  not  be  sustained. 

Sherzer  vs.  Lincoln  Traction  Co.,  136  N. 
W.  Rep.  (Neb.)  62. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo,  E.  Collingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Notice 

In  submitting  questions  to  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  requests  that  whenever  pos- 
sible the  letters  of  the  ali)habet  be  used  in 
their  regular  order  to  designate  stations  as 
they  follow  in  sequence,  as  the  situation  is 
much  more  easily  understood  by  our  read- 
ers than  when  station  names  are  used. 


Longview,  Tex. 

Editor  Forum — Order  No.  1:  "Engines 
270  and  354  will  run  as  1st  and  2nd  No.  5 
A  to  F."  F  is  a  time-table  meeting  point 
for  No.  5  and  No.  62 — ^both  first  class 
trains.  When  1st  No.  5  passed  E  it  had 
time  to  make  F  for  No.  52,  but  it  became 
disabled  between  E  and  F  at  a  blind  siding. 
The  dispatcher  thinking  that  1st  No.  5 
would  make  F  on  its  time-table  rights  gave 
2nd  No.  5  a  meet  with  No.  52  at  F.  Under 
Standard  Rules  what  move  can  be  made 
when  2nd  No.  5  arrives  at  the  blind  siding? 

Member. 

Answer — Standard  Code  Rule  94  covers 
a  case  where  a  train  is  disabled  between 
telegraph  stations  and  it  states  that  a  train 
which  overtakes  another  train  so  disabled 
that  it  cannot  proceed  will  pass  it,  if  prac- 
tical, and  if  necessary  will  assume  the 
schedule  and  take  the  train  orders  of  the 
disabled  train,  proceed  to  the  next  open 
telegraph  office  and  there  report  to  the 
train  dispatcher.  The  disabled  train  will 
assume  the  right  or  schedule  and  take  the 
train  orders  of  the  last  train  with  which 
it  has  exchanged,  and  will,  when  able,  pro- 
ceed to  and  report  from  the  next  open  tele- 
graph office. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  rule  which  can 
be  construed  as  permitting  a  second  section 
to  retain  its  identity  and  move  ahead  of 
the  first  section.  To  permit  this  would  re- 
quire that  the  second  section  precede  the 
signals  displayed  by  the  first  section,  and 
these  signals  alone  authorize  the  schedule 
of  the  second  section.  Therefore  should  the 
second  section  precede  the  first  it  must  do 
so  without  any  schedule  authority — ^a  thing 


which  is  not  permissible.  In  short,  the 
Standard  Code  does  not  provide  movement 
for  a  following  section  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  where  the  leading  section  is  held  by 
the  schedule  of  a  superior  train.  The  book 
of  rules  does  not  contemplate  that  a  dis- 
patcher will  arrange  the  movement  of  a 
following  section  against  a  superior  train 
to  a  point  beyond  that  which  the  leading 
section  can  go.  It  follows  that  in  this  case 
there  is  a  complete  tie-up  so  far  as  the 
rules  are  concerned.  But  No.  52  cannot 
possibly  leave  F  because  it  holds  a  meeting 
point  with  the  second  section,  and  this  fact 
being  known  to  the  crew  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  No.  5,  which  is  not  disabled,  would 
permit  it  to  "flag**  on  the  strength  of  that 
knowledge.  But  to  do  so  it  must  become 
1st  No.  5,  exchanging  orders  with  the  dis- 
abled train.  If  it  is  found  that  the  dis- 
abled section  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
move  shortly  after  the  other  section  moves 
forward,  it  would  be  good  judgment  for  the 
conductor  of  the  disabled  train  to  go  to  F 
with  the  now  first  section  so  that  No.  52 
may  be  released  on  the  meet  with  the  sec- 
ond section.  But  understand  me,  the  rules 
do  not  provide  for  the  movement  which  I 
have  outlined.  I  am  only  pointing  out 
these  facts  to  show  what  may  be  safely 
done  in  a  case  of  this  kind  when  the  men 
are  compelled  to  use  their  individual 
initiative. 

High  Springs,  Fla. 

Editor  Forum— "Engine  917  run  extra 
and  has  right  over  Extras  914  and  915  A  to 
B."  Engine  917  is  going  south.  We  are 
working  under  Standard  Code.  Is  it  a 
proper  order?  Div.  458. 

Answer — The  order  is  not  proper  for  the 
reason  that  the  Standard  Code  provides  in 
Rule  201  that  train  orders  must  be  in  the 
prescribed  forms  when  applicable.  In  this 
case  part  of  Form  C  (right  of  track  order) 
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has  been  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  Form 
G  (extra)  order.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  limits  of  Extra 
917  for  the  reason  that  the  limits  are  not 
clearly  defined,  and  it  is  for  this  exact  rea- 
son that  the  Standard  Code  makes  an  ef- 
fort to  hold  train  dispatchers  to  the  pre- 
scribed forms.  The  order  to  be  correct 
should  have  read:  "Engine  917  run  extra 
A  to  B  and  has  right  over  Extras  914  and 
9ir.  A  to  B." 

The  authorized  forms  must  be  used  in 
every  case  where  they  can  be  used.  Au- 
thorized forms  may  be  combined  when  it 
is  desirable,  but  when  so  combined  the 
wording  should  not  be  mixed  up  as  was 
done  in  the  case  at  hand. 

San  Angelo,  Cal. 

Editor  Forum — Your  reply  to  W.  G.  F. 
in  June  Conductor  seems  incomplete. 
Please  give  two  examples ;  starting  train 
on  old  time-table  so  one  can  and  one  can- 
not assume  its  corresponding  number,  on 
account  of  "day  of  leaving." 

Member  569. 

Answer — My  answer  to  W.  G.  F.  was 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  "day  of 
leaving."  Your  question  refers  to  its  ap- 
plication, which  is  as  follows:  A  is  the 
initial  station ;  No.  2  of  the  old  time-table 
is  due  to  leave  A  at  11  p.  m.  New  time- 
table takes  effect  at  12:01  a.  m.  July  25, 
showing   No.   2   due    to   leave   A   at    11:30 


p.  m.  In  this  case  train  No.  2,  which  is  on 
the  road,  or  authorized  to  be  on  the  road, 
at  time  of  change  is  a  train  of  July  24  be- 
cause it  is  due  to  leave  its  initial  station 
on  July  24.  The  new  schedule  which  it  can 
assume  is  also  a  schedule  of  July  24,  as  it 
is  due  to  Rave  its  initial  station  at  11:30 
p.  m.  July  24.  Therefore,  if  other  corre- 
spondences are  correct,  No.  2  of  the  old 
time-table  may  assume  the  schedule  of  the 
new  time-table  at  12  :01  a.  m.  July  25,  which 
schedule  thereby  becomes  effective.  But 
should  the  new  time-table  show  No.  2  due 
to  leave  A  at  12:30  a.  m.  then  the  train 
of  the  old  time-table  could  not  assume  the 
schedule  of  the  new  time-table  because  the 
new  schedule  having  been  set  one  hour 
later  than  in  the  former  case  puts  the 
schedule  out  of  its  initial  station  on  a  dif- 
ferent date.  The  new  schedule  would,  how- 
ever, be  in  effect  at  12  :30  a.  m.  July  25,  but 
the  train  authorized  by  the  old  time-table 
could  not  use  it  except  under  train  orders 
to  do  so. 

Take  the  same  case  as  that  above  with 
the  exception  that  No.  2  of  the  new  time- 
table is  due  to  leave  A  at  6  p.  m.  In  such 
a  case  No.  2  of  the  old  time-table  could 
assume  the  schedule  of  the  new  time-table 
at  12  :01  a.  m.,  as  the  schedule-  having  been 
set  back  still  remains  a  schedule  of  July 
24,  and  not  being  twelve  hours  overdue 
may  be  assumed. 


STANDARD  TRAIN  RULE  EXAMINATION,  Eighth  Edi- 
tion, (formerly  Questions  and  Answers),  by  G.  E.  Collingwood,  is 
a  book  of  clear  and  definite  train  rule  knowledge.  It  contains  all 
American  Railway  Association  Rulings,  also  all  questions  used  in 
examinations,  together  with  their  correct  answers.  It  is 
up-to-date  and  contains  authoritative  rulings. 

It  makes  examinations  easy. 

$1.50  postpaid. 

G.  E.  COLLINGWOOD,  Tublisher,      -       -       -       Toledo,  Ohio. 
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J.  J.  Kinsella  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  III. 

B.  Powers  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton, 
with  office  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

F.  P.  Clark  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111. 

George  Walliser  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Colorado-Kansas 
Railway,  with  office  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 

W.  H.  Averell  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

George  E.  Dunan  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Apalachicola 
Northern,  with  office  at  Port  St.  Joe,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Clark  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  succeeding  P.  H.  Cas- 
sidy,  transferred. 

G.  B.  Moore  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Washington  Western,  with 
office  at  Three  Lakes,  Wash.,  succeeding  C. 
W.  Hole,  resigned. 

J.  B.  Bowden  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  & 
Northern,  with  office  at  Panola,  Ala.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  A.  Armistead. 

E.  J.  Rainey  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Arkansas  division  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system, 
with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

J.  P.  Kirkpatrick,  trainmaster  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  with  office  at  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

D.  E.  McGee  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  of 
the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  with  of- 
fice at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  succeeding  A. 
Moritz. 

C.  W.  Cool  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  division  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  S.  R.  Bunch, 
resigned. 

J.  M.  Doyle  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Marcus  division  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Marcus, 
Wash.,  succeeding  R.  C.  Morgan,  resigned. 
B.  Lantry  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 
of  the  Marcus  division,  with  office  at 
Marcus. 


F.  B.  Miller  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Denver,  Northwestern  & 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  suc- 
ceeding G.  H.  Barnes,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

O.  F.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
Eric  Railroad,  and  J.  D.  Purtell  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Wyoming 
division. 

J.  H.  Clark  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Staten  Island  Railway,  the 
Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit,  and  the  Bal- 
timore &  New  York,  succeeding  P.  H.  Cas- 
sidy,  transferred. 

The  jurisdiction  of  W.  H.  Whitenton, 
general  manager  of  the  First  district  of  the 
Rock  Island  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been 
extended  to  cover  the  St.  Paul  &  Kansas 
City  Short  Line. 

E.  W.  Scheer  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the 
Cmcinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  Hannauer,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Line  at 
Gibson,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  with  office  at  Gibson,  and  his  for- 
mer title  has  been  abolished. 

A.  E.  Elfner,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
River  &  Columbus,  the  Cincinnati.  George- 
town &  Columbus,  and  the  Felicity  & 
Bethel,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent, with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  Mahon  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Valley  and  Bingham 
districts  of  the  Salt  Lake  division  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding  J.  M.  Baths, 
resigned. 

W.  R.  Scott,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager, 
with  direct  jurisdiction  of  operation  and 
maintenance  departments,  with  office  at 
San  Francisco. 

J.  E.  Taussig,  superintendent  of  ter- 
minals of  the  Galveston.  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Houston 
division,  with  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
succeeding  H.  F.  Anderson,  and  H.  J. 
Micksch,  assistant  superintendent  at  Hous- 
ton, succeeds  Mr.  Taussig.  R.  M.  Hoover, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  G.  H.  &  S. 
A.  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  First  division  of  the 
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Houston  &  Texas  Central,  with  office  at 
Ennis,  Tex.,  succeeding  W.  T.  Hall,  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  W.  H.  Connolly 
succeeds  Mr.  Hoover. 

C.  H.  Crosby,  formerly  general  yard- 
master  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Lme  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Piedmont  Southern,  with  office  at  Ander- 
son, S.  C.  G.  H.  Young  succeeds  Mr. 
Crosby  at  Tampa. 

W.  H.  Coppagc  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation company,  with  office  at  Shrcveport, 
La.  H.  L.  Graham  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster,  with  office  at  Shreveport,  suc- 
ceeding W.  H.  Coppagc,  promoted. 

G.  W.  Atmore,  trainmaster  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Argentine, 
Kan.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  and  superintendent  of  the  Du- 
luth  Union  Depot  &  Transfer  Co. 

V.  W.  Lankey  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  office 
at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  succeeding  W.  F.  Phil- 
lips, resigned.  F.  W.  Bennett  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  at  Grayling,  succeed- 
ing V.  W.  Lankey,  transferred.  W.  L. 
Peck  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at 
East  Jordan,  succeeding  F.  W.  Bennett, 
transferred. 

W.  P.  Danforth,  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  at 
Trinity,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at  Greenville,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding C.  M.  Bryant,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  A.  N.  Williams  succeeds  Mr.  Dan- 
forth at  Trinity,  and  H.  E.  McGee  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at 
Smithville,  Tex.,  succeeding  L.  A.  Busby, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

A.  E.  Wallace  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Minnesota  division  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Given,  re- 
signed. F.  W.  Rosser,  trainmaster  of  the 
Illinois  division  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Da- 
kota division,  with  office  at  Estherville,  la., 
succeeding  C.  J.  Wilson,  resigned.  G.  W. 
Heggenberger,  trainmaster  at  Des  Moines, 
la.,  succeeds  Mr.  Rosser,  and  C.  W.  Lafler 
succeeds  Mr.  Heggenberger  at  Des  Moines. 

J.  G.  Code  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  P. 
Titus  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Toledo  division,  with  office  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  succeeding  Mr.  Code,  promoted ;  F. 
W.  Barber  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division,  suc- 


ceeding A.  P.  Titus,  promoted,  and  C.  A. 
Bates  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Toledo  division,  succeeding  D.  R.  Web- 
ner,   transferred. 

J.  S.  McAdam,  chief  train  dispatcher  of 
the  Ottawa  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
at  Ottawa,  Ont,  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-sec- 
ond districts,  with  headquarters  at  Ottawa, 
succeeding  J.  P.  Kirkpatrick,  resigned.  H. 
C.  White  succeeds  Mr.  McAdams.  E.  S. 
Cooper  has  been  appointed  acting  train- 
master of  the  First  and  Second  districts, 
with  headquarters  at  Island  Pond,  Vt.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  W.  Farrell,  granted  leave  of 
absence. 

W.  G.  Koch,  superintendent  of  the 
Southwestern  division  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Central 
division  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  E.  L. 
Magers,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Koch.  J.  F.  Liston,  assistant 
superintendent  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Fort  Scott,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Magers,  and  F.  G.  Faulkner,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Southwestern  divi- 
sion at  Sapulpa,  succeeds  Mr.  Liston.  A. 
S.  Johnson  succeeds  Mr.  Faulkner. 

L.  G.  Coleman  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Ottawa  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Ottawa,  Ont., 
succeeding  M.  Donaldson,  promoted.  H. 
F.  Coyle  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
districts,  with  office  at  Belleville,  Ont.,  suc- 
ceeding L.  G.  Coleman,  promoted.  J.  J. 
Connolly  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Fourth  district,  with 
office  at  Montreal,  Que.,  succeeding  H.  F. 
Coyle,  transferred.  The  jurisdiction  of  J. 
W.  Farrell,  trainmaster  at  Island  Pond, 
Vt,  has  been  extended  to  include  the  Sec- 
ond district,  succeeding  J.  J.  Connolly, 
promoted. 

A.  A.  Abell  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisiana  division  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system, 
with  office  at  Monroe,  La. ;  C.  M.  Andrews 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Valley  division,  with  office  at  McGehee, 
Ark.,  succeeding  Mr.  Abell,  transferred; 
W.  E.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  division,  with  office 
at  Chester,  111.,  succeeding  W.  E.  Merri- 
field,  transferred;  T.  A.  Shea  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Colorado 
division,  with  office  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Brooks,  transferred;  and  D. 
W.  Hickey  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  of  the  White  River  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Aurora,  Mo.,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Shea,  transferred. 
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Editorial 


Mr.  Gompers  and  Associates  Again  Sentenced 


The  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
imposing  prison  sentences  on  Samuel 
Gompers  and  Prank  Morrison,  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  vio- 
lation of  an  injunction,  issued  in  con- 
nection witli  the  Buck's  Stove  and 
Range  controversy,  was  not  entirely 
unexpected.  Justice  Wright  handed 
down  the  decision,  which  carries  with 
it  the  infliction  of  a  prison  sentence  of 
one  year  on  Mr.  Gompers  and  of  six 
months  for  Mr.  Morrison;  the  sentenc- 
ing of  John  Mitchell,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  who  was  formerly  sentenced  to 
nine  months,  was  not  pronounced,  but 
it  is  understood  that  upon  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's return  to  Washington  sentence 
will  be  pronounced,  -it  being  believed 
that  the  former  sentence  will  be  re- 
newed, from  the  fact  that  the  opinion 
delivered  by  Justice  Wright  indicated 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  was  considered  as 
culpable  as  the  other  Federation  of- 
ficials. Notice  of  appeal  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court  for  final  review 
and  decision,  has  been  filed. 

The  decision,  being  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  former  case  against  Mr. 
Gompers  and  his  associates,  has  not 
cleared  up  an  undesirable  situation 
that  then  existed,  the  same  complica- 
tions seeming  to  be  stilt  in  existence. 
As  in  the  former  case  the  thought  is 
still  with  us  that  there  are  two  bases 
existing  for  the  issuance  of  injunc- 
tions, and  for  the  assessment  of  pen- 
alties on  those  who  disregard  them; 
that  is  to  say,  one  to  be  applied  to  the 
workingman  and  his  associates  and  the 
other  to  the  employer.  The  necessity 
for  the  early  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  place  the  two  on  an  equal 
footing  is  now  more  apparent  than 
ever. 


Mr.  Gompers,  in  commenting  on  the 
decision,  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"We  have  contended  that  a  court  has 
no  right  in  advance  to  enjoin  or  pre- 
vent publication;    that   any   one    who 
speaks  or  publishes  anything  which  is 
either  seditious  or  libelous  should  be 
made  to  answer  before  a  law  court  and 
before  a  jury,  but  the  attempt  in  ad- 
vance to  prevent  expression  of  opinion 
either  orally  or  by  publication  is  an 
imwarranted  invasion  of  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  rights.   That  for  which 
my  associates  and  I  have    been    con- 
tending was   for   the   maintenance  of 
the  right   of    free    speech  and  a  free 
press,  and  for  these  we  are  contending 
not  alone  for  the  rights  of  the  working 
people,  but  the  right  of  every  citizen 
of  our  country.    Today  it  is  the  effort 
to  take  from  us  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  free  press.    If  that  practice  is  once 
established  and  conceded,  it  means  a 
'sacred     precedent'     to     be     invoked 
against  any  citizen.     It  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  censorship  by  a  judge 
acting  as  a  chancellor  in  the  court  of 
equiiy,  the    establishment  of  personal 
government  as  against  government  by 
law,  and  as  personal  government  estab- 
lishes itself    and    advances,  so  in  the 
same    degree    is   government   by   law, 
government  by  the  people,  forced  back. 
Justice  Wright  physically  lives  in  our 
time,   but   his   decision   and   sentences 
disclose  a  mental  concept  of  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  when  the  workman 
was  either  a  slave  or  a  serf.     He  does 
not  realize  that  the  workmen  of  today, 
at  least  in  the  United  States,  are  citi- 
zens with  every  guaranteed  right  of  the 
Constitution,  of  the  laws,  and  the  nor- 
mal   activities   of   equality   before   tlie 
law.     My  associates  and  I  have  all  our 
lives  been  engaged  in  the  effort  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  phys- 
ical,   moral,    political,    material,    and 
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social  welfare  of  the  working  people, 
and  that  means  for  the  uplift  and 
betterment  of  all  our  people;  for  the 
maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
highest,  the  best  concepts  and  ideals  of 
justice  and  freedom;  to  make,  in  mod- 
em industry,  life  the  better  worth  liv- 
ing; to  instill  the  understanding  of 
civic  and  social  duty,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tainment of  a  better  life  and  a  better 
day.  If  Justice  Wright  imagines  that 
by  imposing  prison  sentences  upon  my 
associates    and    myself,    he    can    stop 


human  progress,  he  has  missed  his 
point.  Long  after  he  is  gone,  long 
after  he  may  have  attempted  to  silence 
us,  others  will  speak,  others  will  be 
heard,  and  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  now  contending  and  perhaps  may 
suffer,  will  be  established  beyond 
peradventure.'^ 

The  Conductor  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  supreme  court  has  again  de- 
cided that  Wright  is  not  right  in  his 
findings. 


Cannot  Waive  "Rights" 


A  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  upholds  that  por- 
tion of  the  employers'  liability  act 
which  prevents  an  applicant  seeking 
employment  from  a  railroad  company 
from  waiving  his  rights  by  signing  a 
contract  for  benefits  in  a  company's 
so-called  ^'Voluntary  Relief  Associa- 
tion" in  order  to  obtain  employment. 
It  cannot  in  the  future  be  held  as  a 
defense  for  the  railroad  and  a  bar 
against  the  recovery  of  damages  in  case 
of  negligence.  A  brakeman  employed 
by  the  Washington  Terminal  Company 
lost  his  arm  in  a  collision,  and  brought 
a  suit  for  damages.    The  court  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  ruled  that  the 
section  of  the  employers'  liability  act, 
upon  which  the  company  relied,  was 
unconstitutional.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed and  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  reversed.  Another  trial  was 
held,  which  resulted  in  the  court 
directing  a  verdict  for  the  company, 
this  time  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  a  common  carrier.  The  district 
court  of  appeals  ruled  that  the  com- 
pany was  a  common  carrier,  and  the 
United  States  supreme  court  now 
finally  settles  both  contentions  by  de- 
ciding in  favor  of  the  crippled  brake- 
man,  awarding  him  heavy  damages. 


Rear-End  Collision  in  Fog 


According  to  press  reports  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  cause  of  a  recent  rear- 
end  collision,  in  which  several  lives 
were  lost  and  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers were  injured,  on  one  of  the 
most  prominent  lines  of  road  running 
westward  from  Chicago,  has  brought  to 
light  some  evidence  which,  if  true,  has 
placed  the  road  in  question  in  an  un- 
enviable light,  and  warrants  the  belief 
that  certain  practices  in  train  oper- 
ation alleged  to  be  in  vogue  should  be 
changed  without  delay.  This  particu- 
lar road  has  had  heretofore  a  fine  rec- 
ord for  the  safe  handling  of  its  traffic, 
its  equipment  generally  is  ranked  with 


the  best,  its  rules  for  the  government 
of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  active 
operation  of  train  movements  are  on  a 
parity  with  other  well  managed  sys- 
tems; and  because  this  is  so,  the  al- 
leged condition  is  the  more  noticeable. 
Two  fast  trains  in  quick  succession 
pass  a  block  signal  set  in  ^^stop"  posi- 
tion, foggy  weather  and  high  speed  pre- 
venting the  engineer  of  either  train 
from  detecting  the  signal  indication  in 
time  to  stop  before  passing  it,  result- 
ing in  a  bad  wreck  with  a  large  list  of 
killed  and  injured.  An  examination 
of  witnesses  by  the  chief  inspector  of 
safety  appliances,  who  represented  th^ 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  de- 
veloped evidence  tending  to  show  that 
while  there  was  a  rule  requiring  that 
extra  precautions  be  taken  during 
foggy  weather,  there  was  also  an  un- 
written law  that  *^the  time  must  be 
made."  When  the  attention  of  a  wit- 
ness was  called  to  a  rule  requiring 
extra  care  to  be  taken  in  foggy 
weather  the  witness  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  "compliance  with  that  rule  would 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  run  on 
schedule  time/^ 

No  excuse  is  here  offered  in  behalf 
of  those  who  negligently  or  wilfully 
violate  rules  laid  down  for  their  gov- 
ernment, but  the  query  naturally 
comes  as  to  whether  the  attitude  of  of- 
ficials in  authority  in  insisting,  prac- 
tically so,  that  the  time  must  be  made 
or  other  men  will  be  provided  who 
shall  make  the  time  is  apt  to  lead  men 
into  dangerous  practices  in  order  to  re- 
tain what  are  considered  *^choice  runs." 


In  connection  with  and  closely  re- 
lated to  this  same  subject,  it  appears 
to  be  evident  that  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  faster  and  still  faster  train 
movements  and  also  of  the  post  oflBce 
department  in  encouraging  competi- 
tion for  mail  contracts  where  still 
faster  time  must  be  made  to  seaire  the 
"plum"  (and  a  system  of  penalties  at- 
tached thereto  for  failure  to  make  the 
time)  is  without  doubt  a  factor  of  no 
small  dimension  that  affects  the  cas- 
ualty question  to  a  greater  degree  than 
is  generally  understood. 

The  Conductor  wonders  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  trial  of  one  week's 
duration,  made  by  every  conductor  and 
engineer  in  the  United  States,  where 
every  rule  in  the  code  was  literally 
obeyed,  whether  many  or  any  trains 
would  be  running  anywhere  near  to 
their  scheduled  time.  Would  or  would 
it  not  be  well  worth  while?  Wlio  can 
tell? 


Federal  Judge  Indicted — Another  Resigns  Under  Fire 


The  legislative  machinery  whereby 
judges  may  be  recalled  has  been  given 
a  marked  impetus  by  the  revelations  in 
a  case  against  Judge  R.  W.  Archbald 
of  the  federal  commerce  court.  The 
judiciary  committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives  submitted  to  the  house 
its  conclusions  as  a  result  of  its  inves- 
tigation into  the  charges  filed  against 
the  judge,  who  was  formerly  judge  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  unani- 
mous in  its  decision  that  the  judge 
prostituted  his  office  for  personal  gain, 
and  arraigns  his  conduct  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  The  several  charges 
against  the  judge  are  sustained  by  the 
committee  and  set  forth  in  great  par- 
ticularity. Under  the  law  governing 
such  cases  the  senate  has  been  called 
upon  to  formally  conduct  impeachment 
proceedings. 

United  States  District  Judge  C.  H. 
Hanford  at  Seattle,    Wash.,    resigned 


from  office,  presumably  because  of  in- 
ability to  cope  with  charges  brought 
against  him  alleging  corrupt  and  un- 
just decisions — although  that  is  not 
the  reason  that  he  is  quoted  as  giving 
— which  were  being  investigated  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  marked  attention  paid  to  the 
judiciary  of  the  country  by  caustic 
writers  seems  to  have  awakened  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  the  present  laws 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  cases 
like  the  above  mentioned,  and  could 
be  used  with  some  force  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  enactment  of  further 
laws  along  that  line.  We  are  wonder- 
ing, however,  whether  if  a  minor  em- 
ployee of  the  government  had  allowed 
his  foot  to  slip  would  he  have  been  per- 
mitted to  back  away  from  apparent 
consequences  that  would  have  to  be  met 
had  the  investigation  been  completed. 
Would  he? 
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BROTHERS-^When  writing  to  the  Con- 
ductor, or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
be  sure  to  give  your  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  is  such  a 
little  thing  for  you  to  do. — Ed. 


The  following  DiviSiOn  cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;   if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer: 
Card  Written  for  Div. 

16266 F.   C   Noble 36 

10688 M.  Muir   93 

19465 N.   O.   Stomp 100 

18863 E.  E.   Phillips 118 

17635 M.   McNew    131 

6303 H.   W.   Meigs 186 

549 W.   E.   Caruthers 196 

18386 H.   P.    Chase 256 

20469 W.    C.    Flanagan 264 

8187 M.   Garner    269 

20065 Creed  Lane    350 

10988 E.   M.  Wilson 365 

12659 G.   W.   Green 394 

21226 Wm.    Dixon    407 

15013 S.  J.   Whitcomb 421 

21677 H.   A.    Slusser 509 

13311 M.    S.    Sanders 555 

22242 J.  A.   Barrager 607 


Lost — A  card  case  containing  Division 
cards  for  1911  and  1912  and  other  papers, 
by  Brother  M.  McNew,  Portola,  Cal. 
Finder  please  return  to  above  address. 

Wanted — Information  as  to  the  present 
address  of  James  Beasley,  who  some  years 
ago  was  in  railroad  service  out  of  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.  Send  information  to  Brother 
J.  W.  Merriam,  724  Pennsylvania  street. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Brother  W.  S.  Landis,  a  member  of 
Division  No.  53,  left  his  home,  No.  1181 
Church  street,  Galveston,  Texas,  on  or 
about  May  29,  on  a  business  trip,  intending 
to  visit  Houston,  Corpus  Christi  and 
Brownsville.  Since  leaving  home  no  word 
has  been  received  from  him  by  his  family 
and  they  fear  that  he  has  either  met  with 
an  accident  or  foul  play.  Brother  Landis 
is  described  as  being  between  45  and  50 
years  of  age,  dark  hair,  eyes  and  mustache, 
swarthy  complexion,  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  has  right  limb  amputated  below 
knee  and  walks  on  an  artificial  limb. 
Any  one  knowing  anything  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Brother  Landis  will  confer  a 
favor  by  addressing  Mrs.  W.  S.  Landis  at 
the  above  address  at  Galveston,  Texas,  or 
to  the  secretary  of  Division  53. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  The  Railway  Conductor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompan3ring. 
Always  give  your  Division  Number  when 
writing  to  The  Railway  Conductor. 


A  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Railroad 
World,  a  new  weekly  paper  published  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  come  to  our  desk. 
Mr.  Klasing,  the  editor,  we  understand,  is 
a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  The  Railroad  World  ought  to 
fill  a  long  felt  need  in  San  Antonio,  one  of 
the  leading  railway  centers  in  the  big  Lone 
Star    state,    and    the    Conductor  wishes  it 


Brother  J.  C.  Thompson,  a  member  of 
Division  No.  53,  who  formerly  resided  in 
Denison,  Texas,  left  home  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  in  search  of  employment, 
and  his  wife  and  the  secretary  of  Division 
No.  53  have  lost  entire  track  of  him,  and 
desire,  if  possible,  to  learn  of  his  where- 
abouts. The  wife,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thompson, 
residing  at  No.  630  West  Texas  street, 
Denison,  Texas,  or  the  secretary  of  Divi- 
sion No.  53,  will  appreciate  any  information 
that  may  be  given  by  any  member  who 
knows  of  his  whereabouts  in  the  last  few 
months. 


The  Fourteenth  International  Conference 
of  the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations will  take  place  in  Chicago  Oc- 
tober 3-6.  These  conferences  are  usually 
held  at  intervals  of  three  years  and  are  at- 
tended by  from  1,200  to  1,500  railroad  men 
representing  every  section  of  the  country 
and  every  department  of  railroad  service 
from  president  to  section  man.  Further 
information  as  to  details  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  nearest  local  Railroad 
Secretary,  or  by  addressing  the  Railroad 
Department,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  124  East  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  New  York  City. 


Secret  of  a  Newj>paper's  Power 

An  independent  and  ably  edited  news- 
paper that  commands  a  great  circulation  is 
probably  the  most  potent  influence  for  good 
in  the  United  States  today. 

The  power  for  the  better  things  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  policies,  for  instance, 
wielded  by  such  a  newspaper  as  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  much  of  that  strength  comes 
in  the  case  of  this  leading  Chicago  daily 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, fearless  and   fair.     It   is  not  the 
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mouthpiece  of  any  interest  except  that  of 
the  public.  Here  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
power  of  the  press.  No  newspaper  has 
very  much  real  power  over  men  and 
events  unless  it  is  known  to  be  standing 
steadfastly  and  sanely  for  the  public  good 
— for  the  welfare  of  the  community  and 
ration — for  public  honesty  and  a  square 
deal,  whatever  happens. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  champions 
the  cause  of  the  good,  the  clean,  the  bene- 
ficial in  every  matter  of  city,  state  or 
national  moment.  It  is  the  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  its  readers  that  it  cares  not 
whom  it  hits  or  what  enemies  it  makes,  so 
long  as  it  is  battling  for  the  public  good, 
which  gives  to  the  Record-Herald  most  of 
the  wide  influence  it  wields.  This  public- 
spirited  editorial  policy  also  permeates  its 
news  and  critical  columns.  The  most  com- 
plete and  impartial  reports  of  the  doings 
of  both  great  political  parties  to  be  found 
anywhere,  year  in  and  year  out,  will  be 
found  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Large  and  representative  delegations  from 
all  states  in  the  Union  will  attend  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  be  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  September  30  to  October  3,  ac- 
cording to  advices  received  by  Secretary 
Arthur  Hooker.  This  is  to  be  the  twen- 
tieth session  of  the  organization  that  has 
done  so  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  arid 
portions  of  the  country,  and  which  there- 
fore has  accomplished  much  in  behalf  of 
the  entire  nation.  Every  state  in  the  Union 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  irri- 
gation. Up  to  the  year  1910  the  approxi- 
mate amount  expended  in  irrigation  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  was  $305,000,000, 
and  the  total  acreage  of  land  brought  under 
irrigated  productiveness  up  to  that  year  ag- 
gregated 13,739,4P9  acres. 


Meetings  Suspended 

Division  9,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  suspended 
its  meeting  of  August  11. 

Division  11,  Newton,  Kan.,  has  annulled 
regular  meetings  until  September  15. 

Division  29,  Ottawa,  Ont,  has  annulled 
meetings   during   August. 

Division  46,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  dis- 
continued meetings  during  August. 

Division  61,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  in  August. 

Division  64,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  discontinued 
meetings  until   September  15. 

Division  67,  Waterloo,  la.,  has  sus- 
pended meetings  until  the  third  Sunday  in 
September. 

Division  72,  Jamestown,  N.  D..  will  meet 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  only,  during  August 
and   September. 


Division  91,  Portland,  Ore.,  will  hold 
regular  meetings  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
only,  during  August  and  September. 

Division  96,  Aurora,  111.,  has  suspended 
its  second  regular  meeting  in  August 

Division  102,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
canceled  the  fourth-Sunday  meeting  in 
August  and  September. 

Division  113,  Chicago,  111.,  will  meet  on 
the  second  Tuesday  only,  in  August. 

Division  124,  Ogden,  Utah,  will  hold  no 
meetings  until  September  13. 

Division  136,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has 
canceled  all  regular  meetings  until  the  first 
Sunday  in  October. 

Division  150,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  only,  in  August. 

Division  153,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  will 
meet  on  the  fourth  Sunday  only,  during 
August  and  September. 

Division  155,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  hold 
no  more  meetings  until  September  15. 

Division  158,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  has  can- 
celed regular  meetings  during  August. 

Division  164,  Eagle  Grove,  la.,  has  sus- 
pended regular  meetings  until  the  second 
Sunday  in  September. 

Division  182,  Jackson,  Mich.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  until  September  15. 

Division  249,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  hold 
no  meeting  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
August. 

Division  262,  Cleburne,  Tex.,  has  sus- 
pended meetings  until  September  14. 

Division  265,  Chanute,  Kan.,  will  hold 
no  more  meetings  until  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  September. 

Division  284,  Waco,  Tex.,  will  hold  no 
meetings  in  August. 

Division  293,  Chicago,  111.,  has  sus- 
pended meetings  until  September  12. 

Division  303,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  will 
hold  no  meetings  in  August 

Division  306,  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has 
canceled  regular  meetings  in  August 

Division  310,  Mobile,  Ala.,  will  hold  no 
more  meetings  until  October. 

Division  330,  Emporia,  Kan.,  will  hold 
no  regular  meetings  uhtil  the  third  Sunday 
in  September. 

Division  335,  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  can- 
celed regular  meetings  in  August  and 
September. 

Division  341,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  will  hold 
no  regular  meetings  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Division  374,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  on 
the  first  Sunday  only,  during  August  and 
September. 

Division  378,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
hold  no  meetings  in  August 
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Division  379,  Corbin,  Ky.,  has  suspended 
meetings  in  August. 

Division  381,  Evansville,  Ind.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  in  August 

Division  390,  Hoisington,  Kan.,  will  hold 
no  regular  meetings  in  August. 

Division  395,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has 
canceled  its  meetings  of  August  11  and 
September  8. 

Division  417  Woodsvillc,  N.  H.,  has 
suspended  regular  meetings  until  the  third 
Sunday  in  September. 

Division  444,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  no 
meetings  in  August. 

Division  445,  Delmar,  Del.,  will  hold  no 
meetings  until  September  8. 

Division  456,  ^Everett,  Wash.,  has  dis- 
continued regular  meetings  until  after  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Division  516,  Norristown,  Pa.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  in  August. 

Division  560,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will  hold 
no  meetings  in  August. 

Division  576,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  hold 
one  meeting  only,  during  August  and 
September. 


Humor 

A  regulation  permitting  the  carriage  of 
dogs  on  tramcars  on  payment  of  one  penny 
fare  has  come  into  opeartion  in  one  of  our 
towns. 

"I  suppose,"  said  a  lady,  "if  my  dog  is 
to  be  charged  a  penny  he  will  have  the 
same  privileges  as  other  passengers — that 
is,  he  may  have  a  seat?" 

"Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  con- 
ductor. "On  the  same  terms  as  other  pas- 
sengers—he will  not  be  allowed  to  put  his 
feet  on  the  seat" 


An  Irishman  went  into  a  jeweler's  shop  to 
buy  a  clock.  The  assistant,  after  showing 
several  clocks  that  did  not  seem  to  please, 
brought  out  an  eight-day  clock. 

Assistant — This  clock  will  go  eight  days 
without  winding  up. 

Irishman — Sure  and  begorra,  if  this 
clock  will  go  eight  days  without  winding, 
how  long  will  it  go  when  it  is  wound  up? 

As  an  express  train  was  going  through 
a  station,  one  of  the  passengers  leaned  too 
far  out  of  the  window,  overbalanced  and 
fell  out. 

He,  fortunately,  landed  on  a  sand  heap, 
so  that  he  did  himself  no  great  injury;  but, 
with  torn  clothes  and  not  a  few  bruises,  he 
said  to  a  porter  who  was  standing  by: 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"You're  all  right,  mister,"  said  the  por- 
ter, "your  ticket  allows  you  to  break  your 
journey." 


On  entering  a  shop  where  everything  was 
sold  by  the  yard,  a  boy  thought  he  would 
play  a  joke,  and  asked  for  a  yard  of  milk. 
The  shopman  was  taken  aback,  but  he 
dipped  his  fingers  into  a  bowl  of  milk  and 
drew  a  line  a  yard  long  on  the  counter. 
The  boy  was  surprised  at  this,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  caught  in  his  own  trap, 
asked  the  price. 

"Ten  cents,"  said  the  shopman. 

"All  right,"  said  the  boy.  "Roll  it  up; 
I'll  take  it" 


Biggest  Wireless  Station  Ours 

4  The  new  wireless  station  to  be  erected 
at  Fort  Meyer,  on  an  elevated  plateau  near 
Washington,  promises  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world,  even  surpassing  the 
famous  Eiffel  Tower.  -It  will  consist,  says 
The  Inventive  Age  (Washington),  of  three 
steel  towers,  arranged  in  an  isosceles 
triangle,  with  the  tallest  tower  as  the  apex. 
We  read  further: 

"This  tower  will  be  600  feet  high,  and 
the  other  two  450  feet  high.  The  aerial 
wires  will  be  stretched  from  outriggers  on 
the  top  of  the  tower.  Each  tower  will  rest 
on  a  cast-steel  base,  supported  in  turn  by 
a  concrete  foundation,  and  anchored  to  the 
earth  by  great  bolts.  The  anchorages  will 
be  insulated  by  marble  slabs  and  sulfur 
fills.  It  is  expected  that  900  tons  of  steel 
will  be  used  in  the  construction,  which  will 
cost  about  $150,000,  which  will  cover  the 
cost  of  engine,  laboratory,  etc.  By  this 
station,  wireless  communication  will  be  es- 
tablished between  Washington  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  where 
an  important  naval  base  is  being  installed, 
will  be  within  constant  speaking  distance, 
and  warships  will  be  within  control  as  far 
as  the  Azores.  The  towers  are  expected 
to  have  a  working  range  of  2,000  miles,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  greater  dis- 
tances will  be  covered.  Navy  officers  pre- 
dict that  the  new  station  will  pick  up  Sin 
Francisco  in  one  direction  and  Paris  in  the 
other." 


Scot's  Certainty 

Two  travelers — an  Englishman  and  a 
Scotsman — were  promenading  the  deck  of 
an  ocean  liner,  when  their  talk  came  to 
be  about  the  ubiquity  of  Scotsmen  as  ship 
engineers.  "I  really  don't  know,"  re- 
marked the  Scot,  "who  the  chief  engineer 
on  board  this  vessel  is,  but  I'll  bet  he's  a 
countryman  of  mine."  With  that  he  went 
to  the  engine  room  and  sang  down  by  way 
of  a  random  shot — "I  say,  MacDonald!" 
To  which  a  resentful  voice  replied  from 
the  torrid  depths — "There's  nae  MacDon- 
alds  here — we're  a'  MacKenzies  and 
MacGregors !" 
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THE  JANNEY 
"X"  Coupler 

The  latest  daTalopmant 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  Coupler 

Has  "Lock-to-the-Lock" 
"Lock-Set"  and 
"Knuckle-Opener" 


JANNEY  SIMPLICITY 


Id ftMifa«tar«d  •nly  by 

TSiMcCONWAY 
&  TORLEY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Defective  Eyesight 

of  Two  Engineers 

Restored  by  Actina 

The  vision  of  a  Railroad  Engineer  must  be  per- 
feet.  Like  other  human  beings,  their  eyesight 
sometimes  becomes  defective  and  then  they  lose 
their   positions. 

We  would  like  to  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  two 
well  known  Engineers — one 
on  the  New  York  Central 
ind  one  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific road,  who,  after  being 
suspended  were  recently  re- 
stored to  their  engines — be- 
cause the  "Actina"  treat- 
ment restored  their  vision. 
Let  them  tell  you  by  letter  their  experiences  and 
opinions  of  this  sane,  drugless  method  of  treat- 
ing most  all   eye  ailments. 

We  will  also  send  you  copies  of  letters  from 
scores  of  people  who  state  in  positive  terms  that 
"Actina"  has  removed  Cataracts.  Granulations, 
etc.,  and  has  strengthened  the  eyes,  so  that  glasses 
may   be   abandoned. 

No  matter  what  form  of  defect,  or  disease  of 
the  eyes  you  may  hive,  ".\ctina"  will  certainly 
benefit  you.  It  cannot  harm  ?nd  may  restore 
your  eyesight  and   eyes   to  normal   condition. 

You  cpn  best  jud?e  th's  by  reading  our  liter- 
ature ard  trying  an  ".Actina"  for  two  weeks.  If 
you  are  not  benefited,  completely  relieved,  or  for 
any  other  reason  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  you 
will   not  be  out  a  cent. 

The  free  book  we  will  send  you  contains  64 
pages.  It  tells  all  about  the  ailments  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  throat  and  head — the  cause,  effect  and 
modern  methods  of  treatment.  It's  yours  for  a 
postal  request.  Address,  Actina  Appliance  Com- 
pany, Dept  27M,  81 1  Walnut  Str 
City,    Mo. 


27M,     81 1     Walnut    Street,     Kansas 


Makes  You  Feel 
Like  a  New  Man 


AFTER  a  hard  day*s  work,  jump  into  a 
L  tub,  lather  yourself  well  with  Lifebuoy, 
dry  yourself  with  a  rough  turkish  towel — and 
you'll  feel  so  well  refreshed,  you  won't  feel 
you  have  done  a  day's  work.  For  dirt  and  ground-in  grease,  in  the 
lines  of  the  hands  and  around  the  nails,  use  a  small  hand  brush  and 
wann  water,  and  very  freely  Lifebuoy  Soap. 

IV s  the  soap  with  the  clean  stneil 

LIFieilY 

HEALTH  SOAP 

It  lathers  well  in  any  water.     Its  carbolated  solution 
destroys  germs  and  prevents  infection.     To  be  safe, 
use  it  regularly  every  day,  wherever  you  are.     Carry 
a  cake  with  you  to  your  work. 
You  will  find  that  the  slight  carbolic 
odor   disappears  almost   instantly. 
Only  a  fresh,  healthy  odor  remains. 
LEVER  BROTHERS  CO.         Dept.  17 


5c 
a  cake 


//  uou r  druggist  or  gro- 
cer hasn't  it,  send  5c 
in  stamps  or  coin  for 
full  size  cake  to 


Cambridge,  Mats. 
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2>o  you  realize 


that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  "Banking  by  Mail" 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

Henry  B.  Clarke,  V.-P.  <Sf  Mgr. 

the  Savings  Dept. 

Clark  &  Monroe  Sis.  Chicago 


HJJNOIS-SPRINGFIELD 
WATCHES 

Write  for  a  Lincoln  Medal 
and  a  descriptive  folder  of 
these  watches. 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER   UNIONIST 

That  the  best  made  shoes— the 
shoes  made  under  the  best  man- 
ufacturing conditions— the  shoes 
that  best  stand  wear— bear  the 
Union  Stamp,  as  shown  herewith 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Union  Stamp 

Shoes,  and  if  he  cannot  supply 

you  write 

Bott  and  Shae  Wtrkers'  Umm 

248  Sramr  Straet 
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Buy  or  the  Firms  Who  Advertisk  in  The  Conductor 


T/ie  two  men  in  thf  fiicturg  art 
Conductor  F.  M,  KelUy  and 
Fntinter  Jamfs  Demfisey  of  the 
Chicaeo.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
fiver,  the  "Southwest  Limited.  " 
Hoth  havt  owned  and  carried 
Hamilton  f  for  years. 


Where  Correct  Time 
is  Vital 

IT'S  never  a  hard  matter  to  locate  a 
railroad  man  who  carries  a  Hamilton 
Watch.  If  you  made  the  rounds  of 
Engineers,  Firemen,  Conductors  and 
Trainmen  on  American  Railroads  main- 
taining Official  Time  Inspection,  you 
would  find  that  over  one-half,  almost 
fifty-six  per  cent   of  these  men  carry 

mttiltatt 

Watch 

The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  A  merica 

If  your  present  watch  is  not  satisfactory  why  not 
ask  your  jeweler  to  put  a  Hamilton  Movement  into 
your  case  and  enjoy  the  experi- 
ence of  being  on  time.  Your 
jeweler  can  supply  you  with  a 
Hamilton  Movement  for  your 
present  case. 

Complete  watches,  timed  and  adjusted 
in  the  cases  at  the  factory,  are  from 
$38.  50  to  $125.00,  dependm^  on  grade 
and  casing.  12-size  sold  complete  only. 

Write  for 
'^The  Timekeeper^' 

It  is  a  recently  published  book  about 
Hamilton  Watches  tliat  tells  the  in- 
teresting story  of  this  great  watch, 
and  pictures  and  describes  the  various 
models.  We  gladly  send  a  copy  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
watfh. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  CO. 

Lancaster  Pennsylvania 
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Life's  Journey  to  the  Beautiful  City 
of  Rest 

BY  ELLA  WIIEELEB  WILCOX. 

As  we  speed  out  of  youth's  sunny  station 

The  track  seems  to  shine  in  the  light, 
But  it  suddenly  shoots  over  chasms 

Or  sinks  into  tunnels  of  night. 
And  the  hearts  that  were  brave  in  the  morning 

Are  filled  with  repining  and  fears 
As  they  pause  at  the  City  of  Sorrow 

Or  pass  through  the  valley  of  tears. 

But  the  road  of  this  perilous  journey 

The  hands  of  the 'Master  has  made; 
With  all  its  discomforts  and  dangers,    ' 

We  need  not  be  sad  or  afraid. 
Paths  leading  from  light  to  darkness. 

Ways  plunging  from  gloom  to  despair. 
Wind  out  through  the  tunnels  of  midnight 

To  fields  that  are  blooming  and  fair. 

If  you  pause  at  the  City  of  Trouble, 

Or  wait  in  the  valley  of  tears, 
Be  patient,  the  train  will  move  onward. 

And  rush  down  the  track  of  the  years. 
Whatever  the  place  is  you  seek  for. 

Whatever  your  game  6r  your  quest, 
You  shall  come  at  the  last  with  rejoicing 

To  the  Beautiful  City  of  Eest. 

You  shall  store  all  your  baggage  of  worries. 

You  shall  feel  perfect  peace  in  this  realm. 
You  shall  sail  with  old  friends  on  fair  waters. 

With  joy  and  delight  at  the  helm. 
You  shall  wander  in  cool  fragrant  gardens 

With  those  who  have  loved  you  the  best, 
And  the  hopes  that  ^vere  lost  in  life's  journey 

You  shall  find  in  the  Citv  of  Eest. 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Railroad 


The  lover  of  nature  will  readily 
agree  that  any  of  her  greatest  works, 
as,  for  example,  a  lofty  mountain,  has 
its  many  moods,  always  differing  with 
the  changing  seasons,  with  the  passing 
days,  even  with  the  hours,  as  they  come 
and  go.  Study  a  mountain  some  time 
intently  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  snow 
and  rain,  and  see  if  this  is  not  a  fact. 

In  a  much  smaller  manner  the  rail- 
road, too,  has  its  phases  and  conditions- 
and  ever  shifting  problems  sufficient 
to  afford  a  lifelong  study  to  one  who 
is  interested  in  it,  such  infinite  variety 
of  combinations  of  circumstances  does 
it  embrace.  Some  one  once  ^vrote  a 
book  on  the  sole  subject  of  the  one 
Greek  letter,  iota  subscript;  many  a 
man  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study 
and  development  of  a  single  subject, 
both  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
roadbed  alone  of  any  railroad  might 
well  receive  the  constant  attention  and 
examination  of  a  lifetime,  and  )'^et  re- 
main an  unexhausted  mystery;  a  vol- 
ume of  information  but  barely  opened 
and  hurriedly  glanced  through,  its 
most  engaging  passages  still  unread 
and  unknown. 

During  my  boyhood  a  line  of  rail- 
way was  constructed  directly  past  my 
home.  Naturally,  with  the  curiosity 
of  youth,  I  followed  every  step  of  the 
enterprise  from  the  first  coming  of  the 
surveyors  with  their  mysterious  instru- 

Eats,  making  their  preliminary  sur- 
s,  to  the  final  grading  of  the  road- 
and  laying  of  the  rails.  It  was 
all  a  most  engrossing  undertaking  with 
Tie,  and  little  of  it  was  there  which 
vent  on,  which  a  boy  could  see,  that  I 
vas  not  on  hand  to  watch,  resolved 
uhat  no  part  of  it  should  escape  me.    I 


walked  the  entire  length  of  the  track 
mary  times  when  it  was  completed,  for 
it  was  but  a  connecting  branch  of  no 
great  length,  and  every  cut  and  hollow 
and  sandbank  was  as  familiar  to  me  as 
to  the  engineer  who  afterwards  ran 
over  it,  I  am  confident  But  what  has 
impressed  me  more  than  anything  else 
as  a  result  of  my  familiarity  with  it  is 
the  multitude  of  many-sided  problems 
which  it  must  be  constantly  presenting. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  it  all,  it 
is  impressive  indeed  to  recall  how 
much  care  and  responsibility  falls 
upon  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the 
roadbed  and  the  right  of  way.  It  re- 
quires the  best  professional  training 
and  skill  to  be  able  to  construct  it  at 
the  start;  that  must  be  conceded  by 
all.  But  why  should  it  not  call  for  an 
equal  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge, 
of  its  kind,  to  keep  it  in  the  best  of 
condition  after  it  has  been  completed, 
ready  for  use  ?    Certainly  it  does ! 

Just  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  so  a  railroad,  though 
it  stretches  away  for  hundreds  of  miles 
and  crosses  counties  and  states  in  its 
course,  is  valueless  unless  every  rail  is 
sound  and  true  to  its  office.  Let  but 
one  foot  of  this  mile  upon  mile  of 
tested  steel  be  out  of  place  and  the  re- 
mainder becomes  useless.  *'Whole 
hand  or  none,"  as  the  boys  say  in  their 
games,  is  also  the  rule  of  the  railroad. 

And  what  countless  conditions  and 
contending  influences  must  be  met  and 
overcome  to  keep  the  roadbed  con- 
stantly in  this  faultless  condition  I 
Just  as  the  grand  old  mountains  bat- 
tle with  the  mists  and  the  elements, 
parry  with  the  winds  and  the  snow 
squalls  and  the  torrents  from  the  sul- 
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len  clouds  hanging  upon  tlieir  crests, 
and  come  out  in  the  end  as  smiling 
and  serene  as  ever,  so  the  railroad  must 
keep  up  its  constant  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  yet  come  off 
unscathed. 

But  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  as- 
sumed that  all  this  is  accomplished 
without  the  eternal  vigilance,  and 
oversight,  and  restoring  hand  of  some 
one  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
waste  is  repaired,  the  unsuitable  re- 
placed with  new,  and  that  all  is  right. 
Though  you  may  travel  for  days  and 
yet  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  yet  the 
trackman  is  ever  on  his  beat,  scrutin- 
izing with  critical  eye  every  foot  of 
the  roadbed  over  which  the  passenger 
in  the  railroad  train  is  able  to  pass  so 
smoothly  and  securely.  And  on  him 
rests  the  responsibility  of  guiding  to 
success  the  railroad  in  its  battle  with 
nature,  and  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public.  Are  such  services  as  these  to 
be  held  in  light  esteem? 

The  geologist  well  knows  that  there 
are  forces  constantly  at  work  in  nature 
designed  to  destroy  and  disintegrate 
and  tear  down,  the  onslaughts  of  which 
even  the  solid  rock  and  the  stone-bound 
eternal  hills  cannot  successfully  resist. 
Little  by  little  even  they  must  yield 
and  fall  back  before  their  attacks. 
They  have  torn  down  the  very  moun- 
tain summits  and  ground  them  to  dust. 

N"or  can  the  roadbed  escape  them 
and  their  constant  warfare.  The  bit- 
ter, intense  cold  of  winter,  the  con- 
stant freezing  and  thawing  of  spring 
and  autumn,  the  heats  of  summer,  the 
rains  and  winds  and  draughts,  all  unite 
in  one  common  effort  to  reclaim  the 
roadbed  and  wrench  it  from  man's 
grasp  and  restore  it  again  to  nature's 
undisputed  sway,  and  before  long  they 
would  certainly  do  so  were  it  not  for 
the  hostility  of  the  trackman,  who, 
early  and  late,  is  constantly  fighting  to 
resist  their  encroachments. 

Take  as  a  single  instance  of  what  he 
has  to  contend  with,  the  case  of  a  hid- 
den spring.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
undertaken  excavation  work  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  foundations  or 


otherwise,  realizes  that  at  any  time  he 
is  quite  likely  to  strike  running  water, 
a  water-bearing  vein  or  seam  in  the 
rock  or  stratum  of  the  soil.  How 
often,  in  traveling  on  the  railroad, 
such  seams  will  be  seen  iii  the  rock 
cuts,  from  which  water  constantly 
oozes. .  What  a  power  for  destruction  is 
contained  in  this  one  circumstance, 
which  would  ordinarily  escape  the 
notice  of  the  casual  passerby  altogether. 

Think  how  it  can  by  its  long  con- 
tinued action,  never  discontinued,  day 
or  night,  undermine  the  roadbed  where 
least  expected.  Imagine  the  final  ef- 
fects of  its  constant  action,  supple- 
mented with  the  aid  of  Jack  Frost  and 
the  sun.  Forming  ice  at  night,  then 
running  again  during  the  day  and 
adding  to  the  accumulation,  and  so 
storing  away  pent-up  energy  to  await  a 
future  day  when  it  shall  all  be  ex- 
pended to  the  damage  of  the  right  of 
way. 

Only  last  summer,  while  traveling 
on  the  railroad,  the  writer  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  several  hours  at  one 
place,  and  finally  retrace  his  way  many 
miles  and  complete  his  journey  by  an- 
other route.  When  we  discovered  what 
the  matter  was  we  found  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  roadbed  ahead  of  us  had 
caved  in,  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
track  had  literally  slid  off  into  a  creek. 
The  trackman  and  engineman  well 
know  the  meaning  of  it  all — the  road- 
bed was  new  and  of  light  material, 
without  sufficient  ballast,  and  a  hidden 
flow  of  water  had  got  in  its  work  un- 
suspected, finally  ending  in  under- 
mining the  embankment  altogether,  so 
that  it  had  fallen  of  its  own  weight. 
Luckily  no  train  had  been  passing  at 
the  time. 

Similarly,  in  ways  almost  innumer- 
able, with  all  the  potentiality  of  nature, 
the  elements  battle  with  the  railroad 
man,  striving  to  undo  as  fast  as  he  can 
build  up.  Surely  the  railroad,  per- 
fected to  the  driving  of  the  last  spike, 
as  it  penetrates  mountain  fastnesses, 
crosses  the  plains,  leaps  the  streams 
and  dashing    torrents,    and  winds  on 
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and  on,  defying  all  the  powers  arrayed 
against  it,  and  overcoming  all  opposi- 
tion, is  a  great  achievement  of  me- 
chanical   skill,    a    grand    victory    on 


man's  part  over  the  material  universe, 
a  final  demonstration  of  his  superiority 
to  mere  natural  forces. — W,  A.  Rail- 
way Oazette. 


Guarding  Gold  at  Sea 

How  Ocean  Liners  Carry  Specie  in  Absolute  Safety 


The  natural  assumption  would  be 
that  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  treas- 
ure which  the  various  countries  are 
constantly  sending  one  another  by  the 
big  ocean  liners  there  would  be  re- 
quired the  vigilance  of  many  men. 
This,  however,  is  not  generally  the 
case,  since  once  the  gold  is  stored  away 
in  the  rooms  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
on  the  big  ships  and  the  vessel  is  well 
out  to  sea,  no  armed  guards  are 
necessary. 

Taking  the  specific  case  of  one  liner 
sailing  under  the  British  flag,  says  the 
New  York  Press,  we  find  that  it  has 
two  strong  rooms,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
captain's  office.  This  one  compart- 
ment has  no  doubt  sheltered  gold 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  liner 
many  times  over.  The  walls,  the  roof 
and  tlie  ceiling  are  lined  with  two-inch 
steel  plate,  and  the  room  contains 
notliing  in  the  way  of  fixtures  save 
shelving.  The  locks,  which  are  of  the 
double  variety,  are  rendered  still  more 
secure  by  steel  hasps  covering  the  key- 
holes, and  they  are  provided  with  mas- 
sive padlocks.  The  strong  rooms,  be- 
ing in  the  most  frequented  portion  of 
the  vessel,  where  persons  are  passing 
them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
thus  receive  the  best  protection  after 
all.  There  are  two  sets  of  keys,  one  of 
which  is  retained  by  the  .  agent  in 
charge  of  the  consignment  of  gold  and 
the  other  of  which  remains  with  the 
captain. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  vessel 
mentioned  there  is  another  and  larger 
specie  room,  situated  next  to  the  pro- 
vision department.  This  is  about 
twelve  feet  in  length  by  four  in  width. 
It  frequently  happens  that  both  strong 


rooms  are  filled  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity, and  on  one  occasion  this  liner 
carried  some  $50,000,000  in  gold  bul- 
lion, packed  in  small  kegs  bound  with 
steel  hoops. 

Gold  usually  is  brought  to  tlie  ves- 
sel on  which  it  is  to  be  shipped  the  day 
before  the  date  of  sailing,  and  it  is 
stored  away  carefully  before  passen- 
gers embark.  It  arrives  at  the  pier 
in  ordinary  trucks,  under  the  guard  of 
armed  men.  The  customary  method 
of  getting  the  gold  on  board  is  to  haul 
the  kegs  up  an  inclined  chute  to  the 
deck  by  means  of  a  hoisting  engine, 
but  this  method  is  not  followed  in- 
variably. Sometimes  each  keg  is 
placed  in  a  sling  and  carried  on  board 
by  men  detailed  for  this  service. 

The  receipt  given  by  the  steamship 
company  sets  forth  that  so  many  kegs 
have  been  received  for  shipment,  not 
for  any  stated  amount  of  gold  to  the 
value  of  so  much.  The  kegs  bear  the 
government  seal  in  many  instances, 
and  in  such  cases,  when  they  have  been 
safely  put  in  the  strong  room,  the  iron 
doors  thereof  are  sealed  with  govern- 
ment wax,  the  impre?sion  being  broken 
only  when  the  official  on  the  other  side 
comes  to  receive  the  gold.  The  kegs 
are  checked  thrice — when  they  are 
taken  from  the  trucks,  when  they 
reach  the  gangway  and  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  strong  room. 

Although  no  armed  guard  stands  by 
the  strong  room,  two  men  watch  the 
room  constantly  so  long  as  the  ship  is 
in  sight  of  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  one  steal- 
ing gold  in  transit  on  a  ship.  It 
would  be  necessary  that  he  sliould 
shoulder  a  keg  weighing  some  two  hun- 
dred pounds  and  vanish  with  it  with- 
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out  being  seen.  Masters  of  vessels  de- 
clare gold  is  the  safest  cargo  of  any 
to  handle. 

The  total  weight  of  one  consignment 
of  gold  shipped  by  the  British  vessel 
in    question    amounted    to    something 


like  30,000  pounds,  or  sixteen  tons, 
and  the  freight  charges  amounted  to 
$12,000,  or,  roughly  speaking,  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  cent.  Specie  thus 
shipped  is  insured  at  its  full  value. — 
Express  Oazette, 


Decision  Under  Hours  of  Service  Act 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

V. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

[180  Fed.  Rep.,  630.] 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  Northern  District  of  Iowa,  Central  Division. 


1.  It  appears  that  the  rule  of  defendant 

requires  engineers  to  report  for  duty 
at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the 
time  set  for  departure  of  their  trains 
in  order  to  perform  certain  pre- 
liminary duties  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  train.  Upon  motion 
of  defendant  to  dismiss  complaint 
herein  on  the  ground  that  requiring 
men  to  report  thirty  minutes  before 
the  leaving  time  of  the  train  should 
not  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
working  hours  of  such  employees 
under  the  federal  hours  of  service 
act:  Held,  That  such  an  employee 
was  on  duty,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  from  the  time  he  reported 
and  commenced  to  supervise,  or 
overlook,  the  engine  in  preparation 
for  the   trip. 

2.  It     does     not     make     any     difference 

whether  such  an  employee  was  paid 
for  that  extra  thirty  minutes  or  not, 
nor  whether  it  is  the  custom  of  de- 
fendant not  to  strictly  enforce  such 
rule,  as  the  strain  of  his  work  be- 
gan from  the  time  he  reported  for 
service. 

3.  The  work  of  an  employee  of  a  railroad 

begins  when,  under  the  rule  of  the 
company,  he  reports  at  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  scheduled  for  the  de- 
parture of  his  train  for  the  purpose 
of  overlooking  his  engine,  oiling  it 
up,  seeing  that  the  air-brakes  are  all 
right,  and  moving  the  engine  over 
the  tracks  and  across  the  switches  to 
connect  it  with  the  train,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  is  performing 
these  preliminary  duties  he  is  on 
duty  within  the  meaning  of  the  fed- 
eral hours  of  service  act. 

4.  Contention  of  defendant  that  the  fed- 

eral hours  of  service  act  is  unconsti- 
tutional is  not  sustained.     Wisconsin 


vs.  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  117  N. 
W.,  QS6,  cited  and  followed. 
5.  Motion  of  defendant  to  direct  the  jury 
to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and 
to  dismiss  the  complaint  herein  is 
denied,  and  the  motion  of  plaintiff 
to  direct  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict 
of  guilty  on  the  one  count  in  issue 
for  the  reason  that  upon  the  record 
and  the  conceded  facts  in  this  case  it 
appears  that  the  federal  hours  of 
service  act  has  been  violated,  is 
sustained. 

STATEMENT  OP  FACTS. 

The  case  was  heard  and  determined 
on  one  count  which  alleged  "that  in 
violation  of  the  act  of  congress  known 
as  ^An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees thereon/  approved  March  4, 
1907,  contained  in  34  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  1415,  said  defendant  hav- 
ing required  and  permitted  its  certain 
engineman  and  employee,  to-wit,  C.  A. 
Scott,  to  be  and  remain  on  duty  as 
such  upon  its  line  of  railroad  at  and 
between  the  stations  of  Waterloo,  in 
the  state  of  Iowa,  and  Albert  Lea,  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  for  sixteen 
hours  in  the  aggregate  during  the 
twenty-four-hour  period  beginning  at 
the  hour  of  6:15  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1909,  to-wit,  from  said  hour 
of  6:15  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  date,  to 
the  hour  of  6:05  o'clock  p.  m.  on  said 
date,  and  from  the  hour  of  1 :30  o'clock 
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a.  m.,  on  September  25,  1909,  to  the 
hour  of  5 :40  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  last 
date,  did  then  and  there  require  and 
permit  said  employee  to  remain  and 
continue  on  duty  as  aforesaid  until  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  last 
date,  and  before  said  employee  hed  had 
at  least  eight  consecutive  hours  off 
duty,  as  required  by  said  act." 

"Plaintiff  further  alleges  that  Faid 
employee,  while  required  and  permitted 
to  remain  and  continue  on  duty  as 
aforesaid,  was  engaged  in  and  con- 
nected with  the  movement  of  said  de- 
fendant's train  extra  drawn  by  its  own 
locomotive  engine  No.  921,  said  train 
being  then  and  there  engaged  in  the 
movement  of  interstate  traffic.  Plain- 
tiff further  alleges  that  by  reason  of 
the  violation  of  said  act  of  congress 
said  defendant  is  liable  to  plaintiff  in 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars." 

It  was  stipulated  between  the  par- 
ties that  the  evidence  if  formally  in- 
troduced would  show  the  following 
facts,  and  that  the  evidence  in  the  case 
is  as  follows : 

The  defendant  is,  and  at  all  tiinos 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  was,  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad,  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  is  and  was 
at  all  such  times  also  engaged  in 
intrastate  commerce.  Each  of  the 
trains  drawn  by  locomotive  No.  921  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  company 
was  at  the  times  mentioned  in  the  dec- 
laration engaged  in  the  movement  of 
property  and  freight  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  also  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment and  carriage  of  articles  of  intra- 
state commerce.  C.  A.  Scott,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  defendant  corporation, 
was  at  the  times  mentioned  in  the  dec- 
laration a  locomotive  engineer,  and  as 
such  in  charge  of  and  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  said  engine  No.  921, 
which  was  attached  to  the  said  trains. 
The  initial  or  starting  point  of  each  of 
said  trains  was  in  a  state  other  than 
the  terminal  point  at  which  the  train 
arrived  and  the"  end  of  its  journey  and 
each  train  was  engaged  in  the  carriage 
and  movement  of  freight  as  herein 
atated.    The  said  C.  A.  Scott,  who  was 


the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  operation 
and  control  of  said  engine  No.  921, 
was  on  duty  as  such  engineer  at  the 
times  and  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  hereinafter.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  September  24,  1909,  the  train 
to  which  was  attached  the  engine  No. 
921  was  called  to  leave  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  at  6  'A5  a.  m.,  on  said  date,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1909,  and  said  C.  A.  Scott, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
and  practice  in  that  respect,  was  noti- 
fied by  messenger  or  call  boy  one  hour 
before  at  his  residence  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  start  in  charge  and  control  of 
said  engine  No.  921  to  be  attached  to 
the  train,  the  leaving  time  of  which 
was  6:45  a.  m.,  as  aforesaid.  The  de- 
fendant's book  of  rules  are  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  these  stipu- 
lations. 

As  to  the  materiality  and  relevancy 
of  the  book  of  rules,  the  defendant  re- 
serves the  right  to  ask  the  ruling  of  the 
court. 

It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  transpor- 
tation department  of  the  defendant, 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  company, 
under  the  head  and  title  of  "Engine- 
men,"  as  follows  (rule  925,  p.  90,  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment) : 

They  (meaning  enginemen)  must  report 
for  duty  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the 
time  set  for  departure  of  their  trains,  see 
that  their  fireman  is  on  hand,  and  will  re- 
main on  duty  with  their  engine  until  it  is 
delivered  at  the  designated  place  at  the 
ends  of  trips,  or  they  are  otherwise 
relieved. 

The  said  rule  is  not  literally  en- 
forced as  requiring  enginemen  or  other 
trainmen  in  all  cases  to  report  for  duty 
at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  time 
set  for  the  departure  of  trains.  It  is 
required  in  the  manner  in  which  said 
rule  is  customarily  obeyed,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom,  practice  and 
usage  of  the  defendant,  for  the  engine- 
men  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  the 
engine  of  which  he  is  to  take  charge 
and  control  is  placed  in  sufficient  time 
prior  to  the  departure  of  trains  to  per- 
form certain  duties  herein  mentioned. 
Such  engineer  does  not  report  to  any 
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person,  nor  is  any  record  made  of  the 
time  of  his  arrival. 

The  duties  he  is  required  to  dis- 
cliarge  before  tlie  train  starts  include 
an  inspection  of  the  bulletin  board  at 
the  roundhouse  to  ascertain  therefrom 
what  engine  he  is  to  take  charge  of. 
Such  engine  has  previously  been  fired 
up  in  the  roundhouse  and  placed  upon 
a  shop  track  from  which  it  can  be  con- 
veniently removed  in  order  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  train  which  it  is  to  draw. 
Such  engine  is  already  equipped  with 
oil  and  other  supplies,  including  tools 
wliich  have  already  been  [)laced 
thereon.  Before  the  train  is  due  to 
leave  the  engineer  ascertains  whether 
or  not  the  necessary  tools  are  on  the 
engine,  and  oils  the  engine  and  moves 
or  switches  the  said  engine  from  the 
sliop  track  to  couple  the  train  to  be 
drawn  by  it.  The  connecting  of  the 
air  hose  upon  the  train  with  the  en- 
gine is  done  by  the  car  inspectors  or 
other  employees.  When  proper  air  con- 
nections have  thus  been  made,  the  en- 
gine automatically  pumps  the  air.  The 
engine  is  not  in  charge  of  the  engineer 
nor  is  he  responsible  for  the  same  un- 
til the  time  he  starts  to  operate  it  from 
the  shop  track  to  the  track  where  it  is 
to  be  coupled  to  the  train,  a  distance 
of  about  1,000  feet.  After  air  connec- 
tions were  made  between  the  engine 
and  train,  he  waited  until  the  air  pres- 
sure was  automatically  pumped  by  air 
pump  on  locomotive  into  each  air  cyl- 
inder under  each  of  the  twenty-seven 
cars  in  said  train  leaving  Waterloo  on 
September  21  to  a  pressure  sufficient 
to  permit  him  to  set  the  air  brake  by 
the  engineer's  air-brake  valve  in  the 
cab  of  the  locomotive  and  keep  said 
brake  set  while  other  employees  ascer- 
tained if  the  air  brakes  on  each  of  the 
twonty-?even  cars  on  said  train,  the 
average  length  of  which  cars,  from 
coupler  to  coupler,  being  forty  feet, 
was  in  operative  condition  and  applied. 
He  then  released  the  air  brakes  by 
uping  the  engineer's  air-brake  valve  in 
the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  and  waited 
until  the  same  employees  ascertained 
if  each  of  the  air  brakes  on  the  twenty- 


seven  cars  in  said  train  did  release  its 
brakes,  and  then  reported  to  said  Scott 
the  number  of  operative  air  brakes  in 
said  train.  The  application  of  the  air 
brakes  by  said  Scott  occupied  but  a  few 
seconds.  The  release  of  the  air  brake 
by  said  Scott  occupied  but  a  few  sec- 
onds. There  were  only  twenty-one  cars 
on  the  train  leaving  Albert  Lea.  The 
engine  is  inspected  by  the  engine  in- 
spector before  it  is  placed  on  the  shop 
track,  and  is  placed  on  the  shop  track 
by  persons  other  than  the  enginemen. 

Such  duties  as  are  hereinbefore 
stated  as  being  performed  by  the  en- 
ginemen are  required  to  be  performed 
before  the  train  leaves,  but  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  rule  aforesaid,  in 
so  far  as  the  same  is  maintained  and 
enforced,  it  is  not  required  that  the 
enginemen  shall  devote  thirty  minutes 
thereto,  and  in  the  event  the  duties  are 
performed  before  the  train  leaves,  the 
fact  that  the  engineer  arrived  at  the 
engine  less  than  thirty  minutes  before 
leaving  time  is  not  considered  or  re- 
garded as  any  matter  of  criticism  nor 
is  such  engineer  held,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  de- 
fendant company,  to  have  violated  said 
rule.  Frequently  the  engineman  per- 
forms such  duties  in  much  less  than 
thirty  minutes.  The  said  C.  A.  Scott 
did,  at  6:15  a.  m.,  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore said  train  was  scheduled  to  leave 
at  6 :45  a.  m.,  arrive  at  said  engine  and 
spent  a  part  of  said  thirty  minutes  in 
oiling  the  engine  and  controlling  the 
movement  thereof  from  the  said  shop 
track  to  the  train  to  which  it  was  to  be 
coupled.  After  said  engine  was  so 
coupled  to  said  train  tlie  operation  of 
the  air  brakes  of  said  train  was  tested. 
The  said  C.  A.  Scott  also  examined 
and  saw  that  said  engine  had  the 
necessary  signals,  tools,  and  supplies, 
before  the  time  for  which  said  train 
was  scheduled  to  depart. 

The  requirement  of  the  engineer  to 
perform  duties  before  the  schedule 
time  of  departure  of  his  train  from  the 
initial  terminal  is  one  common  to  other 
members  of  the  train  crew,  in  that  each 
have  certain  duties  to  be  exercised  and 
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performed  before  the  departure  of 
trains,  and  the  custom  and  practice  in 
respect  thereto  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  the 
engineer  to  be  performed  by  him  be- 
fore the  departure  of  trains. 

That  after  tlie  performance  of  the 
duties  hereinbefore  specified,  said  Scott 
started  said  train  at  the  schedule  time 
of  6 :45  a.  m.,  and  was  continuously  on 
duty  as  engineer  until  6  o'clock  p.  m., 
when  he  delivered  said  engine  at  the 
roundhouse  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

He  then  inspected  his  engine  and  re- 
poited  if  any  work  was  necessary  to 
be  done  on  said  engine  or  if  the  en- 
gine was  in  0.  K.  condition.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  out  such  terminal 
work  report  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
engine  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
company  and  filed  with  the  roundhouse 
foieman.  He  was  thereafter  oil  duty 
on  said  21th  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
1909,  until  the  hour  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1909.  Said  Scott  was  noti- 
fied by  messenger  or  call  boy  of  defend- 
ant company  at  his  residence  one  hour 
beforehand  to  be  in  readiness  to  start 
in  charge  and  control  of  engine  No. 
921  on  train  to  leave  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.  on  September 
25,  1909,  and  the  said  train  was  sched- 
uled to  depait  from  said  terminal  Al- 
bert Lea,  Minn.,  at  said  hour  of  2 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  September  25, 
1909.  The  said  Scott  arrived  at  said 
engine,  which  was  placed  upon  the  shop 
track,  fired  up  and  equipped  as  herein- 
before recited  with  respect  to  the  said 
engine,  on  the  morning  of  September 
21,  1909,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  said 
Scott  performed  similar  duties  sub- 
stantially as  hereinbefore  set  forth  per- 
formed by  him  at  said  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
on  the  morning  of  September  24,  1909. 
Said  Scott  reached  said  engine  at  1 :30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  thirty  minutes  before  said 
train  was  scheduled  to  leave  Albert 
I^ea,  Minn.,  and  the  said  duties  were 
performed  by  him  during  the  interval 
between  his  arrival  at  said  engine  and 
the  leaving  of  said  train,  and  included 
the  movement  of  said  engine  from  the 
shop  track  near  the  roundhouse  at  Al- 


bert Lea,  Minn.,  to  its  place  at  the 
head  of  a  train  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately a  thousand  feet,  there  made  up 
on  a  designated  track,  and  which  was 
scheduled  to  leave  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
at  2  o'clock  a.  m.  for  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
After  attaching  his  engine  to  said  train 
he  tested  the  air  brakes  of  this  train 
as  heretofore  specified  to  have  been 
done  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  24,  1909.  The  said 
Scott  operated  said  train  as  engineer, 
leaving  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  at  2  o'clock 
a.  m.,  continuously  until  the  arrival  of 
said  train  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and 
placed  his  engine  on  the  designated 
track  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  September 
25,  1909,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  The  said 
Scott  was  on  duty  during  the  last  five 
and  one-half  hours  of  said  journey 
from  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  to  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  while  the  said  train  was  being 
operated  Avithin  the  judicial  district  of 
this  court.  * 

All  the  services  herein  specified  were 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  nsual 
custom  and  practice  known  to  and  per- 
mitted and  required  by  the  agents  of 
the  defendant  corporation.  No  cas- 
ualty or  act  of  God  or  unavoidable  ac- 
cident caused  any  delay  to  either  of 
paid  trains,  nor  was  there  any  delay  re- 
sulting from  any  cause  not  known  to 
the  defendant  or  any  of  its  agents  in 
charge  of  the  employees  of  either  of 
said  trains  at  the  time  such  employees 
left  a  terminal,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  par- 
ties that  said  Scott  received  no  com- 
pensation for  the  time  prior  to  the 
time  said  train  was  called  to  leave, 
namely,  6:45,  nor  by  his  agreement 
was  he  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
any  time  prior  to  said  time,  and  the 
same  is  true  respecting  conditions  at 
Albert  Lea,  and  that  his  compensation 
as  such  engineer  began  at  Waterloo  at 
6 :45  a.  m.,  and  at  Albert  Lea  at  2  a.  m. 
of  tlie  next  day. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  time  between  6:15  and 
6:45  a.  m.  at  Waterloo  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  between  1 :30  a.  m.  and 
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2  a.  m.  at  Albert  Lea  on  September  25, 
of  said  Scott,  was  taken  in  the  doing 
of  the  work  herein  set  forth. 

The  defendant,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  company,  at  the  close  of  all 
the  evidence,  moved  the  court  to  direct 
the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  and  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  enter  judgment 
for  the  defendant,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

I. 

Because  no  violation  by  the  defend- 
ant of  the  statute  and  act  of  congress 
referred  to  upon  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant is  shown. 

11. 

Because  the  acts  shown  in  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  do  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  said  statute  and  act  of 


congress. 


III. 


Because  the  evidence  in  this  case 
shows  that  the  said  employee,  C.  A. 
Scott,  was,  within  the  meaning  and  in- 
tendment of  the  said  statute  of  con- 
gress, off  duty  for  eight  consecutive 
hours  before  the  train  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  said  Scott  was  engaged 
left  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  and  before  the 
said  Scott  was  required  or  permitted 
again  to  go  on  duty. 

IV. 

The  said  C.  A.  Scott  was  rot,  as 
shown  by  the  evidence,  before  the 
scheduled  leaving  time  of  the  said  train 
at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  on  the  morning 
of  September  25,  1909,  actually  en- 
gaged in  or  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  any  train  within  the  meaning 
of  the  said  act. 

V. 

The  said  C.  A.  Scott  was  not,  before 
the  scheduled  leaving  time  of  the  train 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  actually  engaged  in 
or  connected  with  the  movement  of  any 
train  within  the  meaning  and  intend- 
ment of  the  said  act  and  statute. 

VI. 

There  was  no  actual  movement  of 
the  train,  within  the  meaning  and  in- 
tendment of  the  statute  and  act,  either 


at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  or  at  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  as  shown  by  the  undisputed 
evidence,  before  the  actual  scheduled 
time  of  the  departure  of  said  train. 

VII. 

The  said  statute  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  duties  or  acts 
done  or  performed  by  the  said  C.  A. 
Scott  prior  to  the  scheduled  time  of 
departure  of  trains,  and  the  same 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees under  the  said  statute  and  act. 

VIII. 
Under  the  undisputed  evidence,  the 
said  C.  A.  Scott  was  not  on  duty  six- 
teen hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
twenty-four-hour  period,  within  the 
meaning  and  intendment  of  the  said 
statute  and  act,  at  the  time  it  is 
claimed  he  was  permitted  or  required, 
at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  to  again  go  on 
duty. 

IX. 

The  said  statute  and  act,  if  it  should 
be  construed  to  cover  and  apply  to  the 
facts  as  shown  by  the  undisputed  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void,  for  each  of  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  statute  and  act  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  void  and  directly  contra- 
venes and  is  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  5  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  that  it  deprives 
the  persons  against  whom  it  is  directed 
and  this  defendant  of  property,  liberty 
and  freedom  of  contract  without  due 
process  of  law. 

2.  The  said  act  and  statute  is  fur- 
ther unconstitutional  and  void  becauFe 
it  is  not  a  proper  regulation  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  conferring 
upon  congress  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states;  and  especially  be- 
cause congress  has  only  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  regulate  such  for- 
eign and  interstate  commerce,  and  has 
not  the  power  to  regulate  those  en- 
gaged in  such  commerce,  and  not  the 
power  to  legislate  in  respect  to  acts  of 
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the  character  sought  to  be  punished  in 
this  proceeding. 

3.  The  said  act  is  unconstitutional 
and  void  and  not  within  the  power  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact,  because  it  seeks  to  control  the 
defendant  and  others  like  the  defend- 
ant, their  agents  and  employees,  in  af- 
fairs not  directly  involved  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  and  not  within 
the  powers  vested  in  congress  by  Sec- 
tion 8  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  said  statute  and  act  is  not 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  is  there- 
fore unconstitutional  and  void. 

5.  The  statute  and  act  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  void  in  that  it  interferes 
with  the  police  powers  of  the  state  and 
with  the  proper  exercise  by  the  state 
of  police  powers. 

6.  The  said  statute  and  act  contra- 
venes the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void 
because  it  covers  and  applies  to  and  as- 
sumes to  regulate  persons,  agents,  em- 
ployees, and  carriers,  and  this  defend- 
ant, as  well  while  engaged  in  intrastate 
or  local  as  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
as  it  covers  and  applies  to  and  assumes 
to  regulate  the  conduct  and  acts  of  all 
such  carriers,  persons,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees in  such  manner  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  being  inseparable, 
the  statute  must  fall  in  toto. 

7.  Common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  as  well  as  intrastate  com- 
merce are  subject  to  state  control,  as 
intrastate  commerce;  and  the  said  act 
is  unconstitutional  and  void  in  seeking 
to  interfere  with  the  police  power  of 
the  states. 

8.  The  said  statute  and  act  of  con- 
gress is  violative  of  the  constitutional 
guaranty  and  provisions  hereinbefore 
described,  numbered,  and  identified, 
and  is, violative  of  each  of  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  to  persons  that  they 
ihall  not  be  deprived  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  especially 
contravenes  all  such  guaranties  and 
constitutional  provisions,  including  the 
provisions  of  Article  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  Article 


14  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  guar- 
antee and  assure  liberty  and  freedom 
of  contract. 

9.  The  said  act  and  statute  is  un- 
constitutional and  void  and  contra- 
venes the  constitutional  guaranties  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  that  it  is  class  legislation,  and  oper- 
ates unequally  and  unjustly,  and  is  not 
uniform  in  its  provisions. 

10.  The  said  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional, void,  and  not  within  the  power 
of  congress  to  enact,  because  some 
phases  of  the  subject  with  which  the 
said  act  is  concerned  and  with  which 
it  seeks  to  deal  are  not  within  the 
power  of  congress  to  enact,  and  because 
said  act  is  not  confined  or  limited  to 
such  matters  of  proper  legislation  by 
congress,  but  asserts  control  over  other 
matters  not  in  any  event  embraced 
within  the  power  vested  in  congress  in 
relation  to  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

11.  The  statute  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  and  not  within  the 
power  of  congress  to  enact,  because  it 
is  solely  addressed  to  the  regulation  of 
the  relations  of  the  employer  to  those 
whom  he  employs,  and  thus  seeks  and 
attempts  to  deal  with  subjects  which 
can  not  under  any  circumstances  come 
within  the  powers  conferred  upon  con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce. 

12.  The  act  is  repugnant  to  and 
contravenes  the  authority  of  congress 
under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  only 
those  matters  pertaining  to  foreign 
commerce  and  commerce  between  the 
states,  and  that  it  embraces  and  seeks 
to  regulate  matters  and  things  local 
and  domestic  in  character,  and  which 
do  not  come  within  the  authority  or 
powers  vested  in  congress. 

13.  The  provisions  of  the  act  and 
statute  under  which  this  prosecution 
is  brought  and  complaint  and  petition 
filed,  deals  with  and  concerns  the  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  and  all  of  the 
designated  agents  and  employees 
thereof  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
commerce  between  the  states,  and  does 
not  confine  itself  to  interstate  com- 
merce business  which  may  be  done  by 
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such  individuals  or  corporations.  It  is 
not  confined  solely  to  regulating  inter- 
state commerce  business  which  &uch  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  may  do,  and 
does  not  alone  regulate  the  business  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  plaintiff  moved  the  court  to  di- 
rect the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty  on  the  one  count  in  issue  upon 
which  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the 
case  had  been  introduced  for  the  rea- 
son that  upon  the  record  and  the  con- 
ceded facts  in  this  case  it  affirmatively 
appeared  that  the  engineer  C.  A.  Scott 
was  on  duty  at  6:15  a.  m.  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1909,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and 
during  the  twenty-four-hour  period 
thereafter  and  ensuing,  and  was  on 
duty  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate, 
and  was  permitted  by  the  defendant 
railway  company  after  6:15  a.  m.  of 
September  25,  1909,  to  continue  on 
duty  without  having  had  at  least  eight 
couFccutive  hours  off  duty,  within  the 
U'.eaning  and  intent  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  congress  in  relation  to 
such  matter;  and  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  it  afRrmatively  appeared  tliat 
a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  said  con- 
tinuation on  duty  of  said  C.  A.  Scott, 
under  the  direction  of  the  defendant 
company,  was  within  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Iowa. 

The  mles  of  the  defendant  railroad 
prescribing  the  duty  of  the  engineers 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  court  was 
called  are  as  follows: 

They  must  report  for  duty  at  lenst  thirty 
minutes  before  the  time  set  for  departure 
of  their  traius. 

They  must  examine  bulletins,  provide 
themselves  with  current  working  time- 
tables, and  see  that  their  engines  have  the 
necessary  signals,  tools,  and  supplies  be- 
fore starting  on  each  trip. 

They  must  see  that  all  connections  be- 
tween engine  and  train,  also  between  en- 
gines when  double  headers  arc  ucsd,  are 
properly  and  securely  made. 

Before  starting  from  an  initial  station, 
and  at  points  where  air-brake  cars  are 
switched  in  or  out  of  trains,  they  will  apply 
the  air  brakes  and  keep  them  applied  long 
enough  for  inspectors  and  trainmen  to  see 
tliat  the  apparatus  is  in  proper  working 
condition  through  the  train. 


OPINION  OF  THE  COURT. 

Morris,  District  Judge: 

The  question  here  is  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  rule  of  the  company  requiring 
men  to  report  thirty  minutes  before 
the  leaving  time  of  the  train  to  do  the 
things  required  by  the  rule,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  this  man  did  comply 
with  that  rule. 

I  do  not  think  the  custom  of  the 
company  not  to  ptrictly  enforce  that 
rule  makes  any  difference.  This  man 
complied  with  the  rule.  He  arrived  at 
the  engine  thirty  minutes  before  the 
leaving  time  of  the  train,  and  was  ac- 
tually engaged  in  doing  the  things  re- 
quired by  the  rule,  and  the  question 
here  is  whether  he  was  then  on  duty, 
within  tlie  meaning  of  the  act,  in  con- 
nection witk  the  moving  of  that  train. 
That  is  the  question  here.  In  my 
opinion  this  man  was  on  duty,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  from  the  time 
he  went  there  and  commenced  to  super- 
vise, or  overlook,  that  engine  in  prep- 
aration for  the  trip.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  he  was  paid  for 
that  time  or  not,  that  was  the  time  his 
work  and  the  strain  on  him  began. 
The  work  of  a  man,  an  employee  of 
the  railroad,  begins  when  under  the 
rule  of  the  company  he  is  there  and  is 
at  work  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  engine  for  the  moving 
of  that  train.  lie  must  look  over  that 
engine.  He  must  see  that  it  is  oiled 
up.  He  must  see  that  tlie  air  brakes 
are  all  right.  He  nmst  move  the  en- 
gine down  over  the  tracks  and  across 
the  switches  to  connect  it  with  the 
train.  And  in  my  o])inion  he  is  on 
duty,  within  tlie  meaning  of  the  act, 
during  the  time  he  is  doing  these 
things.  If  he  goes  there  a  half  hour 
hc^fore  the  time  to  start  to  do  these 
tilings,  during  the  time  he  is  there  do- 
ing them  he  is  on  duty.  That  is  my 
view  of  it. 

As  to  the  constitutional  question,  the 
su|)renie  court  of  Wisconsin  (Wiscon- 
.^in  vs.  (\,  M,  d'  St.  P.  Ry.  Co,,  117  K. 
W.,  GSG)  seems  to  have  j)ointed  out,  at 
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least  to  some  extent,  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  wording  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  (207  U.  S.,  563)  and  the 
wording  of  this  act,  and  I  prefer  to 
follow  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 


of  Wisconsin  in  that  regard,  showing 
the  distinction  between  the  acts. 

The  motion  of  the  plaintiff  will  be 
sustained,  and  the  motion  of  the  de- 
fendant will  be  denied. 


Special  Regulations  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen 

Employed  in  Railway  Construction— Inspection  Duties 
of  Fair  Wages  Officer 

Reprint   from   The  Labour  Gazette,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Representations  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time  by  the  minister  of 
labor,  urging  that  an  oflScer  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  charged  with 
the  duties  of  preparing  fair  wages 
schedules,  etc.,  should  be  permanently 
located  in  western  Canada.  These  rep- 
resentations were  made  on  various  oc- 
casions by  the  executive  committee  of 
tlie  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  which  has  for  many  years 
waited  on  the  prime  minister  and  min- 
ister of  labor  to  present  resolutions 
passed  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Congress  held  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. Resolutions  to  the  same  effect 
have  been  passed  by  the  various  Trades 
and  Labor  Councils  in  western  Can- 
ada, and  copies  of  these  resolutions 
have  been  usually  forwarded  to  the 
minister. 

The  continued  and  increasing  devel- 
opment of  western  Canada  has  made 
"inoro  urgent  the  necessity  for  action  in 
the  direction  indicated;  moreover,  the 
addition  to  the  duties  of  the  officers  in 
question  of  certain  responsibilities  in 
the  nature  of  inspection  of  railway 
construction  work,  etc.,  particulars  of 
which  are  explained  below,  required  a 
certain  reorganization  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  of  the  department.  Early 
in  the  present  fiscal  year,  therefore,  the 
minister  decided  to  transfer  to  the 
west  one  of  the  officers  charged  with 
this  work  and  Mr.  J.  D.  McNiven,  who 
had  for  several  years  performed  excel- 
lent service  as  a  fair  wage  officer,  hav- 
ing had  under  his  special  care  in  this 
respect  Ontario  and  western  Canada, 
was  recently  removed    to    Vancouver, 


B.  C.  This  change  made  necessary  the 
appointment  of  a  new  officer  to  con- 
tinue throughout  Ontario  the  duties 
previously  performed  by  Mr.  McNiven, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Kiljins  of  St.  Thomas 
was  recently  appointed.  Mr.  Victor 
DuBreuil  will,  as  in  the  past,  perform 
similar  work  for  Quebec  and  the  mari- 
time provinces. 

This  branch  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment has  shown  great  extension 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  The  skill 
and  experience  which  these  officers 
have  acquired  in  their  investigations 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  fair  wages 
schedules  have  frequently  enabled 
them  to  perform  service  of  marked 
usefulness  to  the  public  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences  between  employers 
and  employees;  the  good  offices  of  the 
department  have  been  used  on  many 
such  occasions  without  the  public  hav- 
ing been  made  generally  aware  that 
friction  existed.  In  addition,  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  Dominion,  and  par- 
ticularly the  great  expansion  of  west- 
ern Canada,  has  led  inevitably  to  a 
large  growth  in  government  works,  and 
the  number  of  fair  wages  schedules 
called  for  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  government  shows  a  tendency  to 
continual  growth;  the  schedules  pre- 
pared for  the  fiscal  year  1911-13  num- 
bered 290,  a  larger  figure  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  total  for  the  ten 
years  of  the  life  of  the  department  now 
reaches  the  high  figure  of  2,000. 

A  further  matter  which  may  be  here 
conveniently  mentioned  is  one  bearing 
on  increased  duties  falling  on  the  of- 
ficers of  this  branch.     On  various  oc- 
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casions  the  minister  of  labor  has  re- 
ceived representations  respecting  the 
severe  conditions  under  which,  as  it  has 
been  alleged,  men  engaged  in  railway 
construction  have  performed  their 
work.  Complaints  on  the  subject  have 
proceeded  particularly  from  labor  or- 
ganizations and  from  the  consuls  and 
vice-consuls  of  those  countries  from 
which  come  immigrants  who  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  this  work.  It  has 
been  explained  to  the  minister  that  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  procure  ac- 
curate information,  if  any  information 
at  all,  concerning  men  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  employed  in  certain 
construction  camps  and  who  have 
fallen  ill,  or  have  in  some  cases  become 
deceased.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
possessions  of  a  person  deceased  have 
frequently  been  frittered  away  in  in- 
effective efforts  looking  to  identifica- 
tion of  the  owner,  or  have  disappeared 
otherwise. 

The  difficulty  proved  on  inquiry  by 
the  department  to  be  very  real  and  one 
with  which,  it  seemed  to  the  minister, 
a  practical  effort  should  be  made  to 
deal.  After  a  discussion  of  the  matter 
with  the  president  of  the  transconti- 
nental railway  commission  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  frame  special  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  workmen  employed 
on  railroad  construction,  copies  of 
which  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  con- 
tractors or  sub-constractors  controlling 
any  section  of  work  of  any  railway 
company  constructed  by  the  Dominion 
government.  Copies  of  the  regulations 
framed  and  form  connected  therewith 
are  printed  below;  the  regulations,  it 
will  be  noted,  provide  in  effect  that  the 
employer  shall  cause  the  form  to  be 
filled  out  in  the  case  of  every  employee, 
with  all  the  information  which  is 
thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  with  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  relatives  or  friends,  etc. ;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  person  concerned 
falling  seriously  ill  or  dying,  the  form 
relating  to  him  is  to  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  form  was  prepared  on  the  imder- 
standing  that  trouble    of    the    nature 


indicated  will  arise  chiefly  in  the  case 
of  immigrants  of  recent  arrival  and 
not  well  conversant  with  English;  and 
when  the  person  concerned  comes  from 
a  country  which  is  represented  by  con- 
suls in  Canada,  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  immediately  forward  to  the 
consular  office  concerned  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  reported.  Where, 
however,  the  information  shows  the 
person  ill  or  deceased,  no  matter  of 
what  nationality,  to  have  relatives  or 
friends  in  Canada  whose  addresses  are 
clearly  given,  then  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  communicate  the  informa- 
tion received  to  the  parties  interested. 

These  forms  have  been  distributed  in 
large  numbers  to  the  contractors  and 
sub-contractors  along  the  construction 
camps  of  the  Transcontinental  rail- 
road, the  Department  of  Labor  having 
received  the  largest  measure  of  assist- 
ance from  the  authorities  of  the  Trans- 
continental railroad.  At  present  the 
regulations,  etc.,  apply  only  to  railway 
construction  work  performed  for  the 
government  of  Canada,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  advantage  to  both  contract- 
ors and  workmen  will  be  such  that  it 
may  become  possible  later  to  extend  the 
system  to  other  construction  work. 

It  should  be  added  that  officers  of 
the  department  will  be  required  to  visit 
from  time  to  time  the  chief  points  of 
railway  construction,  with  a  view  to 
reporting  generally  on  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  camps;  also  to  in- 
quire specially  into  the  working  of  the 
regulations  in  question.  This  inspec- 
tion work  will  be  included  generally  in 
the  duties  placed  on  the  officers 
charged  with  this  preparation  of  fair 
wages  schedule. 

RAILWAY    CONSTRUCTION    REGULATIONS. 

The  regulations  mentioned  above, 
and  the  identification  form  connected 
therewith,  are  as  follows: 

Special  Regulations  of  the  Department 
of   Labor   for    the   Protection   of 
Workmen  Employed  in  Rail- 
way Construction, 
The  following  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  shall  be  observed 
on  all  railway  construction  work  which 
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is  performed  for  the  government  of  home  address,  if  any,  elsewhere,  and 

Canada :  the  name  and  address  of  the  workman's 

1.  All  contractors,  sub-contractors  nearest  relative  or  representative  who 
or  other  employers  (all  superintend-  should  be  communicated  with;  and  (b) 
ents  or  foremen  in  cases  where  work  is  particulars  of  such  accident,  illaess,  or 
carried  on  by  day  labor)  shall  be  re-  death,  as  the  case  may  be. 

quired  to  t^e  down  and  keep  a  care-  jj           Addresses,  Etc.,  of  WorJcmen 

ful  record  of  the  full  names  of  all  men  Employed  in  Railway  Con- 

employed    (if   possible   on   a   pnnted  ^  struciion  Work. 
form,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  on 

application     to    the     Department    of  (To  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 

Labor),    their    nationality,    place    of  of  Labor,  Ottawa,   in   case   of   death, 

birth,  age,  latest  local  address  in  Can-  serious  accident  or  illness,  along  with 

ada,  and  home  address,  if  any,  else-  ^^  inventory  of  the  workman's  effects 

where;  also  the  name  and  address  of  *^d   a   statement   of   the   amount   of 

their  nearest  relative  or  representative  money  due  him  for  work  or  otherwise) : 

to  be  communicated  with  in  case  of  Name  of  contractor  or  sub-contractor, 

death,  serious  accident  or  illness.  firm  or  company  by  whom  the  work- 

2.  The  books  or  documents  contain-         nian  is  employed 

ing  such  record  shall  be  open  for  in- 
spection by  any  officer  of  the  Depart-  Workman's  fuUname. .....]. . . . ! . . . 

ment  of  Labor  at  any  time  it  may  be     Date  employed Age 

expedient  to  the  Department  of  Labor  Nationality 

to  have  the  same  inspected.  Place  of  birth 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  death  or  seri-     Full  address  in  Canada 

ous  illness  of,  or  any  serious  accident  Full  home  address,  if  any,  elsewhere 

to   any   workman,   the   employer    (or      

superintendent  or  foreman,  as  the  case  Full  name  of  relative  or  representative 

may  be,)  shall  at  once  make  an  inven-  to  be  communicated  with  in  case  of 

tory  of  the  man's  effects,  ascertain  the         illness,  accident  or  death 

amount  of  money  due  him  for  work  or      

otherwise,  and  forward  a  statement  of  Full  address  of  such  relative  or  repre- 

the  same  to  the  Department  of  Labor         sentative   

in  Ottawa,  along  with  (a)  the  record      

above  mentioned,  showing    the    work-  Signature  of  employee  as  to  correctness 

man's  full  name,  nationaliiy,  place  of  of  information  above  given 

birth,  age,  local  address  in  Canada,  and  


The  Ltixury  of  Modem-Day  Circus  Life 

Rollfnsr  Palaces  Which  the  Masmates  Provide  for  the  Nomads  of  Our  Own  Time. 
BY  FELIX  J.  KOCH. 


If  you've  the  least  tang  of  the  wan- 
derlust in  your  blood,  stay  away  from 
the  circus  train.  Not  the  first  section, 
or  the  second,  or  perhaps  even  the  third 
sections,  for  circuses,  these  days,  travel 
in  sections,  in  order  that  the  first 
comers  at  the  next  ^lot"  may  have 
things  shipshape  and  ready  when  the 
next  portion  arrives, — but    the   trains 


wherein  travel  the  "performers,"  or,  if 
your  pretentions  be  not  so  high,  those 
for  the  *^ands." 

You,  who  fancy  globe-trotting, 
imagine  yourself  ensconced  in  a  bertii 
broader  than  those  of  the  Pullman, 
with  a  porter  who  is  not  on  the  qui  vive 
for  "tips,"  but  draws  a  salary  not  com- 
ing out  of  your  pockets;  with  dinner, 
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supper  and  breakfast  awaiting  you  al- 
ways, rather  than  you  needing  to  rush 
through  meals  for  the  train ;  with  a  lit- 
tle buffet  for  any  snack  you  may  other- 
times  care  for, — and  that  also  travel- 
ing with  you,  so  you  can't  be  left  be- 


pre-railroad  days.  A-top  the  wagon 
the  performers  sat,  often  helping  to 
drive  as  well.  Later  came  the  gaudier 
wagons,  the  sort  still  used  in  transport- 
ing beasts,  birds  and  utensils  from  the 
show-place    to    the    trains; — but,  with 


The  Old  Time  Way. 


liind.  So  much  for  the  grosser  com- 
forts of  this  mundane  existence.  Then 
let  your  fancy  deposit  you  on  a  com- 
fortable pillow  of  your  own  choosing, 
the  window  open  to  expose  the  most 
gorgeous  of  scenery,  a  good  book  at 
hand,  when  the  mountains  grow  weari- 
some,— candy  or  crackers  close  by  to 
munch  as  you  go,  friends  all  about,  and 
a  good  "job"  awaiting,  with  pay  cer- 
tain,— and  who  wouldn't  run  off  with 
the  circus  these  days? 

You  only  realize  the  breadth  of  it  as 
you  survey  contrasts.  At  Terrace 
Tark,  in  soutliem  Ohio,  one  of  the 
circuses  has  preserved  at  its  winter 
quarters  a  little  cage-wagon  of  the  sort 
animals  were  transported    in,    in    the 


the  wind  howling  outside  and  sleet 
stinging  the  face,  or  the  mud  kicked  up 
by  each  step  of  the  horses,  even  those 
offered  scant  comfort. 

Now,  instead,  just  'cross  the  road 
from  the  show-place  faint  lights,  glim- 
mering in  long  lines,  indicate  the  cars 
of  the  show-folk.  When  their  act  is 
over,  they  may  come  down  and  turn  in, 
— waking  to  find  themselves  at  the 
next  show-place.  Or,  if  they  choose, 
tliey  may  loiter  till  late,  for  the  train 
doesn't  get  away  till  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. They're  sure  of  a  nice  clean  bed, 
and  almost  every  comfort  of  home. 

Nearest  the  circus  tont  are  the  better 
class  cars.  These  hold  from  forty  to 
fifty  persons  each.    There  is  an  upper 
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and  lower  berth  arrangement,  assigned 
arbitrarily  by  the  management.  Each 
berth  has  its  little  green  portiere  be- 
fore it;  inside  there  is  a  pillow,  blan- 
ket, sheet  and  the  like.  At  one  end  of 
the  ear  the  porter,  a  white  man,  has 
his  compartment,  which  is  substan- 
tially his  home  for  the  tour.  As  you 
pass,  you  note  him  cleaning  shoes  here. 
The  women  of  the  car  josh  him  as  they 
pass, — it  is  evident  they  and  he  are 
pretty  good  friends. 

Follow  the  track  along,  past  ever 
more  of  these  cars,  and  you  come  to 
one  especially  well  lighted.  Its  fore- 
half  is  given  over  to  six  state-rooms; 


there  are  two.  In  each,  the  patrons 
may  obtain  what  they  will  at  their  own 
expense,  for  three  meals  a  day  are  pro- 
vided at  the  lot. 

The  lure  of  the  cafe  car,  its  lights 
streaming  into  the  dark  till  they  set 
the  rails  glistening,  is  great,  and  you 
enter.  There  are  two  tables  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle,  linoleum  covering  all. 
At  either  side,  the  walls  are  of  a  neat 
green  woodwork,  harmonizing  well  with 
the  deep  red  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cars.  Presiding  over  the  arrangements 
are  the  stewards  in  white  uniforms, 
immaculate  as  the  heavy  white  crock- 
ery employed. 
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The  Old  Style  Cars. 


the  rear  forms  the  cafe  car.  Circus 
people  are  late  to  bed  and  so  late  risers. 
Often  they  dispense  with  breakfast 
voluntarily.  But  they  will  have  their 
snack  before  turning  in  of  an  evening, 


Closing  off  the  rear,  where  the  cook- 
ing arrangements  have  position,  is  a 
counter,  with  water-cooler,  cash  regis- 
ter and  the  like.  Behind  this,  in  the 
car-top,  canned  goods  and  condiments 


and  hence  these  cafe  cars,    of    which     are    arrayed,    in    a    picturesque    con- 
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fusion.  Cocoa,  and  coflfee  somewhat 
less,  are  the  chief  calls  of  an  evening, 
for  no  intoxicants  are  sold  here  or 
elsewhere  on  the  cars. 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  patrons  to  the 


prietor  has  his  private  car,  with  all  the 
luxury  of  which  this  permits.  Married 
folk  are  in  cars  to  themselves;  single 
men,  single  women,  each  have  their 
cars.     Women  of  notably  "fast"  char- 


Animal  Cars. 


little  lunch  room.  Eighty-six  sixty- 
foot  cars  around  you,  pouring  their 
hungry  out,  at  every  stop.  Hospitality 
is  the  law  of  circusdom  and  you  join 
those  here  at  their  lunching. 

Then,  with  a  pride  pardonable  even 
in  ownership,  they  show  you  through 
the  trains. 

Each  car,  it  is  explained,  has  its 
caretaker,  who  does  not  leave  it  when 
they  are  at  a  stop.  He  makes  up  the 
berth,  shines  shoes,  and  so  on,  and  at- 
tends the  changing  of  linens  daily. 
Even  the  "hands"  in  the  cars  beyond 
get  fresh  linen  each  day. 

One  car  is  for  the  highest-caste  folk 
of  the  circus.  In  this  there  are  but 
twenty-nine  berths  in  all.     The  pro- 


acter  are  no  longer  permitted  with  the 
circus,  as  a  result  of  which  the  other 
folk  become  as  one  gre^it  family. 

And  what  pride  they  do  take  in  their 
homes  upon  wheels,  these  people! 
Whatever  will  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort or  beauty  of  their  berths  they  will 
buy !  Even  the  equestrian  director  has 
two  huge  American  eagles  mounted  on 
his  berth-top,  and  as  the  berth  over  his 
is  not  made  up,  the  decorations  stand 
out  from  afar.  Costly  lace  curtains  he 
has  added  to  the  decorative  effects  of 
his  little  cubby.  Most  of  the  folk  have 
electric  lights  in  their  berths;  some 
with  improvised  devices  so  tiny  one 
wonders  where  they  might  be  bought. 

Nor  is  there  crowding  because  of  tiiis. 
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Every  traveler  with  the  circus  has 
his  own  trunk  which  is  brought  to  an 
appointed  place  on  the  "lot"  at  each 
stop,  whether  needed  or  no.  Then, 
above  the  car  end  there  is  a  stowing- 
place  for  grips  and  valises, — these  with 
things  one  likes  at  hand.  In  addition, 
the  porter  has  a  closet  in  which  he 
hangs  soiled  coats,  cloaks  and  so  on,  till 
he  finds  opportunity  to  clean  these. 

The  ends  of  the  cars  are  arranged 
into  state-rooms  for  the  more  favored, 
still.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  occu- 
pied jointly  by  the  doctor  and  the 
secret  service  man.  State-rooms  have 
such  luxury  as  individual  washstand, 
water-cooler,  a  concealed  private  bath, 
and    cubbies    for    clothing    which    are 


array  of  books  on  his  rack  that  is  fairly 
startling.  The  other  state-room  of  this 
coach  is  reserved  for  the  bookkeeper, 
and  its  arrangement  reminds  one  of 
the  purser^s  office  on  a  liner.  At  each 
end  of  the  cars  there  is  a  lavatory,  this 
extending  back  under  the  ^^old"  for 
the  satchels. 

"It's  a  merry  life  we  lead,'^  the  one 
guide  tells  us,  *^ut  they're  strict,  too, 
and  it's  right  they  should  be.  Not  only 
do  you  get  fined  for  bringing  liquor 
into  the  cars,  but  for  spitting  on  the 
floor  or  not  being  clean  in  the  sleepers. 
This  applies  even  to  the  workingmen's 
cars,  and  they,  too,  mayn't  smoke  in- 
side the  cars!" 

It    was    half    past    nine    when    we 


The   Modern   Way. 


practically     wardrobes,     where     you'd 
never  suspect  them. 

In  another  car,  folk  sleep  two  in  a 
berth.  At  the  end  of  this  coach  is  the 
state-room  of  lawyer  and  so-called 
"front-door  man."    The  former  has  an 


reached  the  workingmen's  lunch  car. 
There,  too,  those  who  would  patronize 
must  pay  from  their  own  purses,  for 
meals  are  served  on  the  lot.  A  lunch- 
counter  extends  the  length  of  this  car, 
with  cigarcase  at  one  end,  cash  register 
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at  the  other,  and  space  for  fifty,  if 
need  be,  between.  Behind  it  was  a 
buffet,  with  cereals  for  decorations, 
and,  next  that,  the  boilers  arose.  Four 
waiters,  in  white,  attended  the  crowds 
that  were  coming.  They  soipetimes  did 
$200  worth  of  business  of  a  single 
night.  By  day  the  car  was  closed,  un- 
less the  train  was  in  transit,  and  they 
cleaned  it,  or  slept,  taking  late  watches 
by  routine,  as  in  any  all-night  restau- 
rant. They  opened  so  soon  as  the  train 
reached  the  "lot"  and  stayed  open  till 
every  one  was  in  bed.  Tonight  it 
would  be  one  before  they  pulled  out  for 
Dayton  and  men  would  come  in  till 
that  time. 

If  a  man  had  no  money,  there  was  a 
book  of  one  dollar's  worth  of  five-cent 


coupons  he  could  draw  for,  this  being 
deducted,  then,  from  his  wages.  As  a 
result  men  needn't  leav^  the  lot,  going 
off,  up-town,  to  buy,  when  hungry. 

Just  beyond  ranged  the  first  of  the 
endless  array  of  cars  for  the  working- 
men.  In  these  the  berths  were  of 
plainer  wood  and  ranged  three  high. 
Men  slept  double,  as  a  rule,  and  so 
from  eighty-five  to  ninety  bunked  in 
each  car. 

There,  too,  things  were  clean  as 
could  be,  and  order  was  the  paramount 
rule.  Only, — there  wasn't  quite  the 
lure,  here,  one  found  in  the  others. 

You  preferred  to  step  back  to  the 
performers'  ears  and  enjoy  with  them 
the  life  of  this  big  world  upon  wheels ! 


Historic  Cannons  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 

BY  JOHN  P.   FREY. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
Washington,  I).  C,  is  the  navy  yard, 
where  the  government  manufactures 
the  great  Fteel  cannons  which  are 
mounted  on  our  modern  battleships. 

The  yard  is  filled  with  large  work- 
shops and  foundries.  In  some  tlie  de- 
signers, draughtsmen  and  pattern- 
makers are  employed,  in  others  the 
molders  are  making  the  iron,  steel  and 
bronze  castings  required  to  mount  the 
cannon  or  supply  their  fittings,  while 
in  the  gun  shop  huge  tubes  of  steel, 
some  of  them  over  forty-five  feet  long 
and  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  thick- 
est end,  are  being  constructed  by 
shrinking  great  steel  tubes  or  jackets, 
one  over  the  other,  or  being  turned  on 
tlie  outside  by  one  of  the  enormous 
gun  lathes,  and  later  on  bored  and 
rifled  in  the  interior,  to  be  ready  to  fire 
a  salute  or  engage  in  more  deadly 
work. 

The  workshops  and  foundry  give 
adequate  evidence  of  the  great  success 
which  the  government  has  met  with  as 
a  manufacturer,  and  indicate  the  high 
degree  of  efficiency  which  has  been 
reached    in    producing    cannons    and 


other  articles  required  by  our  naval 
vessels. 

It  also  impresses  another  important 
fact  upon  the  visitor.  Our  navy  is  not 
being  equipped  with  the  shoddy  or  un- 
reliable output  of  a  private  contractor 
for  government  work,  whose  strong  de- 
sire for  profits  has  frequently  been  in 
inverse  ratio  to  his  honesty  and 
patriotism. 

The  cannons  are  being  made  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  naval  of- 
ficers, who  may  some  day  have  to  use 
tliem  in  defense  of  their  country,  and 
every  ounce  of  metal  or  other  material 
used  passes  under  their  personal 
inspection. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  quality  and 
effTiciency  displacing  the  unhealthy  de- 
sire for  personal  ])rofit  which  always 
attends  work  done  for  the  government 
by  private  contractors. 

There  are  some  objects  in  the  navy 
yard,  however,  which  have  an  equal 
interest  and  which  tend  in  a  larger  de- 
gree to  stimulate  the  imaginations  and 
quicken  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  These 
are  the  historic  cannons  which  are  con- 
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nected  with  some  of  the  nations  in- 
spiring naval  history. 

To  describe  each  one  and  relate  the 
part  which  it  took  in  making  ]iistory 
would  lengthen  an  article  into  many 
pages,  so  in  this  brief  sketch  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  reference  to  but 
a  few. 

Back  of  the  commandant's  ofSce  at 
the  foot  of  the  yard,  stands  a  small 
bronze  mortar,  cast  in  1777  by  A.  Do- 
nay.  It  was  one  of  the  cannons  which 
General  Comwallis  had  depended  upon 
when  Washington  was  besieging  him 
at  Yorktown,  and  was  captured  with 
other  trophies  of  war  when  Comwallis 
surrendered  on  October  19,  1781,  after 
a  gallant  defense  and  an  equally  gal- 
lant assault  by  the  Continental  troops, 
assisted  by  Lafayette  and  other  Eu- 
ropeans who  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  being 
made  by  the  American  colonies. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cannon 
is  a  small  swivel  mounted  bronze  gun 
in  the  museum. 

It  was  cast  in  Spain  about  1490  and 
was  part  of  the  armament  which  Cor- 
tez  collected  when  he  prepared  for  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  in  1518. 

From  its  metal  throat  the  Aztecs 
heard  the  roar  of  the  white  man's  ar- 
tillery for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  consternation 
and  terror  which  it  must  have  created. 

Small  wonder  that  the  natives  with 
their  battle  axes,  stone  swords  and 
bows  and  arrows  believed  that  the 
Spaniards,  with  their  cannons,  guns 
and  metal  armor,  were  either  supermen 
or  devils. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  history  of 
this  interesting  gun  after  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  How  and  where  it  was 
used  has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  was 
again  placed  in  service  during  our  war 
with  Mexico  and  was  captured  by  Cap- 
tain Hunter,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Alvarado, 
Mexico,  during  that  war. 

Aside  from  its  historic  interest  the 
cannon  well  deserves  a  close  inspection, 
as  one  detail  of  its  construction  indi- 
cates that  the  early  makers  of  ordnance 


had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  breech- 
loading  cannon. 

The  breech-loading  mechanism  is 
simplicity  itself.  Well  back  of  the 
trunnions,  the  tipper  part  of  the  barrel 
has  been  cut  out,  this  opening  being 
wider  than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
extending  below  it. 

Into  this  cavity  was  placed  the 
charge-carrying  section,  or  breech- 
loader. This  section  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  squat  and  exaggerated 
tailor's  flatiron,  the  forward  end  hav- 
ing a  chamber  the  same  size  as  the 
cannon's  bore,  which  extends  far 
enough  througli  to  carry  the  powder 
and  ball. 

To  load  the  cannon  the  removable 
section  was  lifted  out,  charged  and, 
after  being  inserted  into  the  breech, 
firmly  locked  in  position  by  driving  a 
metal  wedge  back  of  it,  which  passed 
through  an  opening  in  the  breech. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  gun  was  supplied  with 
more  than  one  of  these  charge  carriers. 
If  it  was,  a  number  could  have  been 
loaded  in  advance,  and  inserted  and 
discharged  gne  after  the  other,  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the  cart- 
ridge of  the  rapid-fire  cannons  of 
today. 

For  some  reason  this  type  of  breech- 
loader did  not  meet  with  general  favor, 
but  it  is  a  silent  witness  to  the  fact 
that  some  fifteenth  century  ordnance 
officers  or  manufacturers  had  conceived 
the  idea  and  applied  a  breech-loading 
system  to  cannons. 

Like  many  of  the  guns  of  that 
period  this  cannon  is  embellished;  the 
arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  in  heavy 
has  relief  appearing  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  barrel  between  the  trun- 
nions. 

Interest  of  a  different  kind  attaches 
itself  to  a  cast  iron  "long  tom"  which 
stands  to  the  left  side  of  the  mall  after 
passing  the  entrance  of  the  yard.  It 
is  a  commonplace  looking  gun.  But  its 
history  has  been  a  varied  and  stirring 
one,  and  during  its  years  of  service  it 
served  under  four  flags  at  least. 
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It  was  cast  in  France.  In  1780  it 
was  one  of  the  main  battery  of  the 
French  seventy-four-gun  battleship 
Hoche,  which  was  later  defeated  and 
captured  by  an  English  squadron.  The 
English  not  desiring  to  use  it,  event- 
ually sold  it  to  America,  where  in  turn 
it  was  bought  by  a  Haytian  privateer, 
which  preyed  upon  commerce  for  a 
while. 

In  time  it  found  its  way  to  New 
York  City,  where  for  several  years  it 
lay  on  South  street  with  other  accumu- 
lations of  naval  junk. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out 
between  England  and  the  United 
States  a  number  of  American  pri- 
vateers were  fitted  out  by  New  York 
merchants,  among  these  being  the  Gen- 
eral Armstrong.  Money  was  scarce  in 
those  days  and  cannons  were  not  to  be 
bought  easily,  but  eventually  eighteen 
carronades,  these  being  a  small  form 
of  cannon,  were  secured,  and  then  the 
^long  tom^'  was  dug  out  of  the  scrap 
heap  on  South  street  and  mounted  as 
the  ship's  one  effective  cannon  for  long 
range. 

For  two  years  the  General  Arm- 
strong cruised  in  search  of  British 
ships  without  any  action  of  stirring 
character.  The  original  crew  of  140 
had  been  reduced  to  ninety  and  but 
seven  serviceable  guns  were  moimted 
behind  the  port-holes.  The  ship  at 
this  time  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Samuel  C.  Eeid,  a  courageous  and  de- 
termined sea  fighter,  and  while  the 
crew  had  been  reduced  in  numbers 
every  man  was  seasoned  and  fit  for  a 
man's  work  under  anv  circumstances. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1814, 
Captain  Eeid  sailed  his  ship  into  the 
neutral  harbor  of  Fayal,  Azores  Isl- 
ands, to  confer  with  the  American  con- 
sul and  lay  in  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Shortly  after  anchoring  a  British 
squadron,  under  Commodore  Llo3'd, 
consisting  of  his  flagship,  the  Planta- 
genet,  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  frigate 
Rota  of  forty-four  guns  and  the  brig 
Carnation  of  eighteen  guns,  appeared 
at  the  harbor's  mouth. 

Being  at  anchor  in  a  neutral  port  led 


Captain  Eeid  to  feel  that  he  was  safe 
from  attack,  but  this  opinion  was  soon 
dispelled  by  evident  preparations  being 
made  which  indicated  an  intention  on 
the  British  commander's  part  to  attack- 
About  8  p.  m*  four  well  armed 
launches,  manned  by  forty  men  each, 
entered  the  harbor  and  headed  for  the 
General  Armstrong,  their  purpose  be- 
ing to  board  and  capture  her. 

The  "long  tom"  had  been  hurriedly 
loaded  with  small  missiles,  the  first 
discharge  doing  so  much  damage  that 
but  little  further  effort  was  necessary 
to  drive  the  launches  back. 

This  was  but  a  preliminary  skirmish, 
however,  for  about  midnight  twelve 
launches  manned  by  about  400  men 
made  another  attack,  the  engagement 
lasting  about  forty  minutes. 

The  "long  tom,"  which  had  been  dis- 
mounted in  the  first  attack,  a  solid  shot 
having  hit  the  muzzle,  had  been  re- 
mounted and  was  again  used  with 
deadly  effect,  the  first  discharge  put- 
ting some  of  the  launches  out  of  com- 
mission and  killing  a  number  of  their 
crew.  While  some  of  the  others  reached 
the  General  Armstrong  and  endeav- 
ored to  board  her,  the  attacking  party 
met  with  such  a  vigorous  and  stubborn 
reception  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  attack  and  withdraw 
with  a  loss  of  120  killed  and  130 
wounded,  losing  about  three  men  for 
every  member  of  the  General  Arm- 
strong's crew. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  British 
warships  were  about  to  enter  the  har- 
bor, and  as  their  greatly  superior  mass 
of  cannons  could  never  be  successfully 
resisted  by  the  seven  guns  at  Captain 
Eeid's  disposal,  he  determined  to  sink 
his  ship  rather  than  to  have  her  cap- 
tured. .' 

After  hurriedly  removing  his  dead 
and  wounded  he  scuttled  the  ship  and 
the  "long  tom"  went  down  with  her. 

Years  afterwards,  when  the  Portu- 
guese government  was  clearing  the 
channel,  the  "long  tom"  was  recov- 
ered, and  believing  that  a  gun  whicl 
had  done  such  gallant  service  undei 
so  heroic   a   crew   was  deserving  of  a 
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better  fate  than  the  scrap  heap,  it  was 
presented  to  the  United  States  by  the 
king  of  Portugal. 

There  yet  remains  a  feature  of  this 
battle  in  which  the  "long  torn"  took 
such  a  prominent  part  that  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect.  Commodore  Lloyd's 
squadron  was  on  its  way  to  Jamaica, 
where  a  number  of  British  warships 
were  to  rendezvous  and  then  partici- 
pate in  a  general  attack  upon  New  Or- 
leans. The  terrific  damage  done  to  his 
crew  by  the  General  Armstrong  forced 
him  to  remain  some  time  at  Fayal  to 
bury  the  dead,  attend  to  his  wounded 
and  repair  his  boats,  and  this  delay 
contributed  in  holding  back  the  in- 
tended naval  attack. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham,  in  command  of  the  land  forces, 
not  hearing  from  the  fleet,  which  was 
to  co-operate  with  him,  decided  to  wait 
no  longer  and  prepared  to  force  the 
issue. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what  hap- 
pened. The  Americans,  under  General 
Jackson,  entrenched  at  Chalmette,  a 
few  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and 
using  bales  of  cotton  as  breastworks, 
defended  their  position  so  successfully 
that  the  English  force  was  completely 
routed,  leaving  a  large  number  of  dead 
upon  the  battlefield,  among  whom  was 
General  Pakenham. 

Two  elaborately  decorated  bronze 
cannons,  about  eleven  feet  long, 
trophies  captured  after  a  desperatie 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  led  by  the 
brilliant  and  daring  Decatur,  face  the 
visitor  as  he  enters  the  yard. 

They  are  Spanish  make,  having  been 
cast  in  Barcelona  in  1788,  their  muz- 
zles and  upper  portions  being  orna- 
mented with  delicately  carved  designs, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  eighteenth 
century  cannon  maker.  Each  cannon 
had  its  name  engraved  in  a  flowing 
scroll  over  the  muzzle. 

One  of  our  nav3r's  most  inspiring 
achievements  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Barbary  pirates  and  the  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli,  who  for  years  had  forced  a 
tribute  from  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  for  protection  to  their 


vessels  while  engaged  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade.  These  pirates  and  their 
leaders  were  a  bloodthirsty  and  des- 
perate crew,  who  for  years  had  been  a 
source  of  terror  to  American  and  Eu- 
ropean sailors  and  a  menace  to  com- 
merce. They  were  composed  of  Turks, 
Arabs  and  negroes  from  northern  Af- 
rica, who,  with  their  ferocity,  combined 
a  fanatical  hatred  for  all  Christians, 
those  who  escaped  their  daggers  or 
pikes  being  sold  into  slavery  whenever 
a  ship  was  captured. 

Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  both  the 
piracy  and  the  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  for  protection,  the  United  States 
had  sent  Commodore  Preble  with  a 
small  squadron  to  the  Meditteranean. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  the  two 
cannons  referred  to  several  engage- 
ments had  taken  place,  in  which  Ste- 
phen Decatur  had  taken  a  brilliant 
part. 

On  August  3,  1804,  Commodore 
Preble  appeared  before  Tripoli  with 
one  frigate,  three  brigs,  three  schoon- 
ers, two  bombards  and  six  gunboats — 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns  all 
told. 

Opposed  to  him  were  the  Tripoli 
batteries  mounting  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  cannons,  a  ten-gun  brig,  two 
eight-gun  schooners,  two  galleys  and 
nineteen  gunboats. 

Preble  determined  to  bombard  the 
fortifications,  and  while  these  were  oc- 
cupied to  attack  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bor with  gunboats.  One  of  these  was 
commanded  by  Stephen  Decatur  and 
another  by  his  brother  James.  It  was 
such  a  weak  force  that  the  Tripolitans 
looked  upon  it  with  disdain,  while  the 
Bashaw,  watching  it  from  the  fortifica- 
tions, laughed  at  its  appearance.  It 
was  a  David  attacking  a  Goliath. 

But  the  American  sailors  were  made 
of  that  material  which  could  do  a 
man^s  work  at  close  quarters,  and  soon 
two  of  the  gunboats  had  been  captured, 
these  containing  the  cannons  now  in 
the  Washington  navy  yard. 

As  the  victorious  crew,  which  had 
been  led  by  James  Decatur,  passed  his 
brother's     boat    they    informed    him 
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(Stephen  Decatur)  that  after  the 
pirate  crew  had  surrendered,  the  cap- 
tain had  shot  James  as  he  was  mount- 
ing the  deck  to  take  charge  of  the 
prize. 

Maddened  at  the  treacherous  death 
of  his  favorite  brother,  and  determined 
to  avenge  his  death,  Stephen  Decatur 
chased  the  fleeing  gunboat,  overhauled 
it,  and  leading  his  crew  sprang  upon 
the  dock  in  search  of  his  brother's 
assassin. 

The  captain  of  this  boat  was  a  huge 
Turk,  famous  as  a  hand-to-hand 
fighter.  He  was  armed  with  a  long 
boarding  pike,  with  which  he  lunged 
at  Decatur.  In  an  effort  to  parry  the 
blow  Decatur  struck  the  pike  with  his 
sword,  but  hitting  the  iron  head  in- 
stead of  the  wooden  shaft  the  sword 
blade  snapped  at  the  handle. 

Springing  at  each  other  for  a  death 
grapple  they  sti*uggled  over  the  blood- 
stained, slippery  deck,  while  around 
them  a  terrific  hand-to-hand  encounter 
was  being  waged  between  the  crew  and 
the  American  sailors. 

Decatur  slipped  and  fell  with  the 
Turk  on  top,  who  with  one  hand 
grasped  his  throat  and  with  the  other 
reached  behind  and  drew  a  long  dagger 
carried  for  just  such  an  emergency.  As 
the  sharp  blade  descended,  Decatur 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  Turk's  wrist 
with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right 
he  was  able  to  draw  a  small  pistol. 
Ilolding  this  over  the  Turk's  back,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  bullet 
might  enter  his  own  body  after  passing 
through  tliat  of  his  antagonist,  he 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  Turk  loosened 
liis  grasp  and  rolled  over  dead,  while 
Decatur  escaped  without  a  serious 
wound. 

In    this    fight    Decatur    had    about 


twenty  men  with  him,  and  when  the 
struggle  was  over  thirty- three  of  the 
Tripolitans  were  dead  and  ti«renty- 
seven  prisoners.  An  equally  sanguin- 
ary contest  had  been  waged  by  another 
gunboat  under  command  of  Gun  Cap- 
tain Trippe  and  Midshipman  llenly, 
who  with  nine  seamen  boarded  one  of 
the  gunboats  and  killed  fourteen  and 
captured  twenty-two  in  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter. 

So  successful  were  the  American 
sailors  in  their  campaign  that  Barbary 
piracy  was  suppressed  and  the  Bashaw 
of  Tripoli  was  forced  to  make  terms 
with  the  United  States,  which  included 
the  surrender  of  all  Christian  prison- 
ers who  had  been  captured  by  the 
ships. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  these 
historic  cannons,  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  without  a  quickening  of  the 
imagination  and  added  pride  in  the 
heroes  of  our  navy,  whose  bravery  and 
resourcefulness  on  so  many  occasions 
have  earned  glorious  victory  in  the  face 
of  enormous  odds. 

From  tlie  days  of  Paul  Jones  to  the 
time  when  Richard  Hobson  risked  his 
life  to  bottle  up  Ccrvera's  fleet,  there 
have  been  large  numbers  of  men  in  our 
navy  ever  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  nation's  defense,  and  no  braver  men 
have  ever  manned  a  ship  than  those 
who  have  handled  the  cannons  over 
wliich  Old  Glory  floated. 

Not  only  have  they  made  a  record 
for  ability  and  bravery,  which  has  be- 
come proverbial  and  world-wide,  but 
what  is  a  source  of  greater  pride,  they 
have  never  fought  for  mere  glory  or 
conquest,  they  have  only  fought  for 
the  defense  of  their  country  and  to  pre- 
serve American  principles  of  liberty. — 
Internaiional  Moulders'  Journal. 


Savings  Bank  Insurance  in  Massachusetts 

From  Address  Delivered  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Savings    bank    life    insurance    is    a 
labor-saving  and   money-saving  device 
to  enable  the  wage  earner  to  secure  one  - 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest 


possible  cost.  Opportunity  is  open  at 
every  door,  but  effort  must  follow  up 
opportunity.  It  has  been  estimated 
that    75    per   cent   of   the   misery   in 
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human  life  is  the  result  of  failure  to 
provide  for  the  contingencies  of  life — 
sickness,  accident,  premature  death, 
superannuation  and  unemployment. 

The  steady  increase  of  the  cost  of 
living  is  the  most  conspicuous  economic 
phenomenon  of  the  last  ten  years.  The 
rise  in  prices  has  borne  heavily  upon 
the  workingman,  for  the  increase  has 
come  in  nearly  every  necessary  of  life. 
To  this  general  condition  one  neces- 
sity, life  insurance,  presents  an  extra- 
ordinary exception.  Today  working- 
men's  life  iijsurance,  the  so-called  in- 
dustrial insurance,  can  be  purchased 
throughout  the  United  States  at  a  cost 
of  about  20  per  cent  less  than  it  could 
five  years  ago;  and  in  Massachusetts 
the  workingman  can  obtain  industrial 
life  insurance  from  the  savings  banks 
at  a  cost  of  about  40  per  cent  below 
what  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  indus- 
trial companies  five  and  more  years 
ago. 

This  reduction  in  cost  is  due  to  the 
courage  and  foresight  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  establishing  the 
system  of  savings  bank  insurance. 

REDUCTION   IN   COST. 

When  the  agitation  to  establish  this 
savings  bank  insurance  system  was 
started  in  the  fall  of  1906,  industrial 
insurance  had  been  furnished  through 
private  corporations  for  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  Throughout  that 
time  there  had  been  no  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  the  industrial  insurance. 
Since  the  agitation  for  savings  bank 
insurance  began  the  great  corporations 
liave  made  successive  reductions  in 
their  rates,  and  have  otherwise  im- 
proved their  policies  and  otherwise 
modified  them,  so  that  the  premium 
cost  is  abount  twenty  per  cent  less  than 
it  was  five  years  ago.  This  reduction 
means  to  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States  an  annual  saving  of 
about  $20,000,000. 

This  certainly  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment, for  the  reduction  in  prices  which 
the  companies  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  make  necessarily  had  to  be  general 
and  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
States. 


But  the  Massachusetts  system  has 
done  more  in  opening  the  way  to  the 
thrifty  wage  earners  of  Massachusetts 
to  secure  their  insurance  at  a  rate  still 
more  than  20  per  cent  less  than  that 
which  the  industrial  companies  offer. 
How  was  this  accomplished?  It  was 
accomplished  by  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  workingmen's  insur- 
ance, and  then  removing  that  cause. 

INDUSTRIAL   INSURANCE. 

Industrial  insurance  is  the  insurance 
taken  out  in  small  amounts  by  the 
wage  earners,  the  policies  ranging  from 
$40  to  $500,  paid  for  in  weekly  pre- 
miums of  from  five  cents  to  forty  cents, 
collected  at  the  homes  of  the  insured. 
It  was  found  that  more  than  forty 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  premium 
was  consumed  in  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement. It  was  found,  furthermore, 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  expense 
consisted  in  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
agents  for  soliciting  policies  and  col- 
lecting premiums.  A  way  was  there- 
fore sought  of  enabling  the  working- 
men  to  get  insurance  without  paying 
this  heavy  tax  to  the  insurance 
solicitor. 

It  was  also  desired  to  provide  for  the 
wage  earner  the  opportunity  of  getting 
insurance  through  an  institution  con- 
ducted wholly  for  his  benefit,  instead 
of  one  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  and  the  financiers  with 
-whom  they  are  allied. 

With  a  view  to  cutting  out  all  un- 
necessary expense  in  supplying  this  ar- 
ticle, the  savings  banks  were  resorted 
to  that  they  might  furnish  insurance 
without  paid  solicitors,  without  paid 
collectors  of  premiums,  in  the  first 
place — to  those  who  were  already  their 
depositors — in  the  next  place,  to  those 
who  were  brought  into  relations  with 
the  banks  through  agencies  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  employers,  to  agencies 
to  be  established  by  mutual  benefit  so- 
cieties, or  trade  unions,  or  other  co- 
operative bodies  seeking  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  workingman. 

The  savings  bank  insurance  and  old 
age  annuity  movement,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, seeks  to  do  two  things : 
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In  the  first  place,  to  give  cheaper 
life  insurance  to  the  wage  earners  who 
get  their  insurance  from  the  industrial 
companies. 

Secondly,  to  provide  what  has  hith- 
erto not  existed  anywhere  in  America 
— an  opportunity  to  the  wage  earners 
of  providing  themselves  with  protec- 
tion against  old  age. 

The  life  insurance  situation  before 
this  system  was  introduced  was  this : 

A  large  part  of  the  wage  earners  of 
Massachusetts  had  life  insurance  in 
small  amounts  in  so-called  "industrial 
companies^*;  that  is,  companies  which 
issue  policies  up  to  $500,  with  weekly 
payment  of  premiums  collected  at  the 
homes  of  the  insured.  Over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  these  policies  are  out- 
standing in  the  commonwealth.  The 
cost  of  these  policies  to  the  insured  is 
nearly  double  the  cost  of  ordinary  life 
insurance. 

This  heavy  cost  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  of  the  heavy  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  system  of  soliciting  insur- 
ance and  collecting  premiums  through 
insurance  solicitors,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pol- 
icies lapse  shortly  after  they  are  issued, 
this  lapse  resulting  not  only  in  loss  to 
the  insured  but  in  great  expense  to  the 
companies,  as  the  initial  expense  of  an 
ordinary  industrial  policy  is  not  cov- 
ered usually  until  the  policy  has  run 
about  three  years. 

REDUCING  THE  BURDEN. 

It  was  believed  that  this  heavy  bur- 
den borne  by  the  wage  earners  in  the 
high  cost  of  life  insurance  could  not  be 
removed  without  in  the  first  place  do- 
ing away  with  the  expensive  system  of 
soliciting  insurance  and  collecting  pre- 
miums, and  in  the  next  place  having 
the  insurance  taken  under  conditions 
by  which  persons  who  are  unable  to 
carry  policies  will  not,  through  inter- 
ested zeal  on  the  part  of  solicitors,  take 
out  policies  which  they  ought  not  to 
take  out  considering  their  financial 
condition. 

The  savings  banks  were  selected  as 
a  means  for  providing  this  insurance 
because  of  the  great  good-will  attach- 


ing to  the  savings  banks  which  has  al- 
ready won  for  them  the  confidence  of 
the  laboring  people,  and  which  brings 
a  large  part  of  the  workingmen  into 
direct  contact  with  the  banks.  They 
were  selected  also  because  of  the  re- 
markably small  expense  of  conducting 
the  business,  the  aggregate  expenses  of 
the  189  savings  banks  in  Massachu- 
setts being  less  than  the  amount  which 
the  banks  are  called  upon  to  pay  to  the 
commonwealth  annually  in  taxes. 

The  system  of  savings  bank  life  in- 
surance is  designed  only  for  those  who 
are  thrifty  or  can  be  educated  to  be- 
come so. 

Wherever  the  people's  savings  bank 
has  been  introduced,  it  has  proved 
itself  the  greatest  of  all  agencies  of 
thrift,  and  has  taken  its  rank  with 
church  and  school  as  an  inculcator  of 
the  virtues  essential  to  our  civilization. 
In  many  communities  it  is  hard  now 
to  find  a  self-respecting  person  who  has 
not  some  savings  bank  account,  how- 
ever small,  and  demand  for  savings 
bank  life  insurance  and  pensions  will 
develop  rapidly  as  the  means  of  pro- 
viding them  are  supplied. 

We  speak  with  pride  of  our  char- 
ities. It  is  a  pride  which  we  can  feel 
only  in  a  most  comparative  degree  as 
long  as  our  present  industrial  system 
exists,  and  doubtless  as  long  as  it  does 
exist  our  charities  are  a  necessary  ad- 
junct. By  the  extension  of  those  char- 
ities wc  mitigate  to  a  certain  extent 
the  injustice  of  the  conditions  of  life 
under  which  we  live.  But  no  one  can 
look  at  our  extended  system  of  char- 
ities— absolutely  necessary  to  avoid 
fearful  injustice  among  our  people — 
without  concluding  that  that  is  at  best 
a  poor  resort  in  a  great  and  rich  coun- 
try, endowed  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing education  as  probably  no  other 
country  is.  And  we  must  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  our  people  will  be 
raised  above  the  conditions  where  they 
must  resort  to  charity  for  reasonable 
existence  in  their  old  age  or  in  times 
of  sickness  or  accident  or  unemploy- 
ment. 
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A  WIDE  EXTENSION. 

That  can  only  be  done  by  the  widest 
extension  of  the  habit  of  saving.  You 
cannot  have  that  unless  it  is  done 
through  institutions  which  do  it  solely 
for  the  interests  of  thoee  who  ought  to 
be  benefited.  That  has  been  the  great 
merit  of  our  savings  bank  system. 

See  what  the  difference  is  between 
our  savings  bank  system,  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed, and  has  been  for  ninety  years, 
and  the  present  system  of  industrial 
life  insurance: 

Th^man  who  deposits  his  money  in 
the  savings  bank — the  poorest  man — 
who  has  five  or  ten  or  fifty  dollars  to 
deposit,  has  an  investment  which  is 
just  as  good  and  bears  practically  just 
as  high  a  return  as  if  invested  in  the 
securities  available  to  the  richest  men 
in  the  commonwealth  and  in  the  coun- 
try— whose  safe  return  is  such  that 
these  large  savings  banks,  over-bur- 
dened with  money — claim  that  people 
go  to  them  and  use  them  who  ought 
not  to  use  them !  See  what  that  is.  We 
are  obtaining  the  result  which  every 
right-thinking  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth must  long  for  our  whole  people 
— the  result  of  giving  to  the  poorest 
man  in  respect  to  investment  the  same 
opportunity  that  the  greatest  multi- 
millionaire possesses. 

The  savings  bank  insurance  law  pro- 
vides the  way  for  complete  organiza- 
tion. In  extending  the  savings  bank 
functions  to  life  insurance  and  old  age 
annuities,  the  law  provides,  without 
limit,  for  the  establishment  of  agencies. 
Under  this  system  any  savings  insur- 
ance bank  may  establish  agencies  with- 
out number  at  any  place  within  the 
commonwealth. 

CAMPAIGN    NECESSABY. 

It  is  possible,  and  was  contemplated 
under  tiie  act,  that  the  employers  of 
Massachusetts  (that  is,  all  except  such 
concerns  as  have  a  very  small  Lumber 
of  employees)  should  establish 
agencies  for  some  savings  insurance 
bank,  with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to 
affording  to  the  employees  the  greatest 
possible   facilities  for  taking  out  old 


age  annuities  as  well  as  insurance. 
Under  the  law,  these  same  facilities 
may  be  provided  through  labor  organ- 
izations, or  welfare  institutions,  or 
through  savings  banks  which  do  not 
themselves  care  to  establish  an  insur- 
ance department,  or  have  not  been  able 
to  raise  the  necessary  guaranty  fund 
required  under  the  law. 

The  effective  adoption  of  the  savings 
bank  insurance  system  by  the  wage 
earners  of  the  commonwealth  can  be 
secured  only  by  an  extensive,  persistent 
and  continuous  campaign  of  education 
as  to  the  advantages  which  the  system 
affords  and  the  end  sought  to  be  ;ic- 
complished.  This  publicity  and  edu- 
cational work  is  to  be  undertaken 
mainly  through  the  voluntary  co-oper- 
ation of  employers,  trade  unions, 
churches  and  other  welfare  organiza- 
tions, and  unpaid  public  spirited  men 
and  women.  Such  education  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  system. 

Employees,  employers  and  the  com- 
munity must  recognize  that  provision 
for  old  age  and  life  insurance  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  daily  cost  of  living; 
that  no  wage  is  a  "living  wage"  which 
does  not  permit  the  workingman  to  set 
apart  each  day  or  week  or  month  the 
necessary  cost  of  such  provision  for  the 
future;  that  no  workingman  can  be 
truly  self-supporting  and  independent 
who  does  not  make  such  provision,  and 
that  the  savings  bank  will  enable  him 
to  make  the  provision  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost. 

EXPERIENCE    ENCOURAGING. 

The  machinery  of  the  law,  therefore, 
provides  for  extending  throughout  the 
commonwealth  in  the  most  effective 
manner  the  opportunity  to  employers 
and  to  employees  for  securing  old  age 
annuities  and  life  insurance.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  the  mere  existence 
of  these  facilities  would  not  alone  re- 
sult in  any  large  percentage  of  the 
wage  earners  in  Massachusetts  taking 
insurance  or  old  age  annuities.  As 
stated,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a 
wide  dissemination  among  the  working 
people  of  the  opportunity    which    the 
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law  affords,  and  that  the  advantages  to 
the  wage  earners  be  made  clear  and 
kept  constantly  before  them. 

It  is  being  demonstrated  that  the 
provision  for  the  appointment  of 
agencies  among  employers  will  be  the 
most  effective  means,  not  only  of  pro- 
viding facilities,  but  of  also  providing 
that  necessary  understanding  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  without 
which  it  obviously  cannot  succeed. 

The  system   has   been  in  operation 


only  about  three  years,  but  the  ex- 
perience under  the  system  as  applied 
where  agencies  were  appointed  among 
employers,  has  been  such  as  to  convince 
us  that  under  this  system,  if  properly 
developed,  the  wage  earners  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  and  develop  an 
old  age  annuity  system  in  harmony 
with  American  institutions  and  con- 
sistent with  the  financial  interests  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. 


How  a  Superintendent  Flagged 


BY  OLD  JACK. 


Some  years  ago,  not  very  many, 
however,  there  happened  on  one  of  our 
western  roads  one  of  those  little  inci- 
dents that  are  interesting,  amusing 
and  instructive,  but  where  the  laugh- 
able part  is  not  really  enjoyed  until 
some  time  after,  things  being  serious 
just  at  the  time. 

The  reason  that  we  don't  say  just 
when  and  where  this  all  happened  is 
because  the  engineer  is  alive  and  well 
yet,  and  will  appreciate  this  joke  on 
himself  all  the  better  for  not  being 
given  entirely  away;  but  for  the  tale: 

It  was  snowing  everywhere,  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  what  trains  were  not  stalled 
in  drifts  stack  high,  or  abandoned  to 
avoid  stalling,  were  not  on  time  by 
many  hours.  The  mails  must  be  kept 
moving,  however,  and  the  mail  car  and 
one  coach  were  about  the  size  of  most 
trains,  and  passengers  hardy  enough  to 
venture  were  few. 

One  old  engineer  succeeded  in  get- 
ting over  his  division  on  time,  and 
found  on  the  end  of  the  run  that  there 
was  not  another  engine  to  go  over  the 
next  division  as  ^'pilot  engine,''  to  run 
ahead  of  the  train  to  clear  the  track  of 
snow,  cattle  and  other  obstructions, 
and  he  was  asked  by  the  superintend- 
ent to  go  himself.  The  old  man  shook 
his  head,  remarked  that  it  was  '"'pretty 
rocky,"  but  finally  said  he  would  go  if 
they  would  wait  till  he  got  ready.    As 


there    was    nothing   else    to    do,   they 
waited. 

Our  hero  was  cool,  he  looked  out 
over  the  prairies  into  the  storm,  and 
told  the  hostler  to  take  the  engine  to 
the  house,  have  the  ice  knocked  off  the 
running  gear,  a  full  tank  of  coal  and 
water  put  on,  and  the  oil  cans  all  re- 
filled and  fire  cleaned,  while  he  and  the 
fireman  got  outside  of  a  hot  supper 
and  had  their  limch  pails  filled  for  a 
siege.  In  half  an  hour  all  was  ready, 
the  light  engine  stood  in  front  of  the 
train,  and  both  in  front  of  the  office. 
The  superintendent  was  nervous  and 
concluded  to  go  himself  on  the  light 
engine,  so  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take. After  oiling  around  carefully, 
looking  to  the  headlight  and  pounding 
the  sand  pipes  open,  our  engineer  got 
up  on  the  engine.  The  fireman  had 
the  pointer  at  140,  and  all  in  readiness 
for  a  hard  run.  The  superintendent 
was  perched  up  on  the  fireman's  seat, 
hid  in  an  ulster  and  a  pair  of  No.  13 
overshoes,  and  inwardly  chafing  be- 
cause the  engineer  was  slow.  As  the 
old  man  wiped  off  the  oil  can,  he  said 
to  the  fireman:  ^TL«ight  me  a  lantern 
and  put  a  couple  of  torpedoes  on  the 
guards."  The  official  had  to  get  up 
for  Mike  to  find  the  booms  in  his  seat- 
box,  and  asked  the  engineer:  "What 
in  thunder  he  wanted  another  lamp 
for,  the  fireman  had  one  lit."  But  the 
old  man  put  the  light  in  front  of  his 
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box,  got  his  legs  in  front  of  the  re- 
verse lever  and  remarked  as  he  pulled 
out:  "Thafs  for  me/'  The  storm 
was  raging  in  all  its  fury,  and  at  every 
cut  or  bank  the  engine  dove  out  of 
sight  for  a  moment,  and  then  emerged, 
covered  with  a  shroud  of  purity. 
Through  every  crack  and  opening  in 
the  cab  there  was  a  thin  knife  of  sharp 
wind  and  snow  pointed  at  the  three 
men,  who  were  straining  every  nerve 
to  see  before  them;  when  out  onto  a 
high  fill  this  was  possible,  but  any 
other  time  it  was  not.  Half  a  mile 
back  they  could  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  headlight  of  the  on- 
coming train. 

After  passing  a  certain  bridge,  the 
engineer  turned  to  the  fireman  and 
said:  "Mike,  fill  her  up  to  the  crown 
sheet.'*  The  fireman  obeyed,  but  won- 
dered what  had  struck  "the  old  man.'' 
When  Mike  had  a  couple  of  tons  of 
coal  in  the  firebox  he  dropped  the  cur- 
tain and  the  old  man  said:  "N'ow, 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  fire,  but 
look  out  for  stock;  these  cuts  will  be 
full,  half  snow,  half  bulls."  "Got  one 
here,"  said  the  fireman,  as  they 
emerged  from  a  cut.  ^Tjook  out  now," 
said  the  engineer,  but  they  made  a 
mile  or  two  at  a  good  speed  without 
seeing  any  stock ;  but  the  old  man  kept 
up  his  lookout  and  cautions.  The  next 
deep  cut  had  a  herd  of  stock  in  it, 
huddled  up  to  keep  out  of  the  fierce 
wind;  into  this  cut  the  old  Roger 
plunged,  covered  herself  with  snow — 
and  cows — reeled  a  little  and  stopped. 

Experience  had  taught  the  fireman 
that  the  reeling  meant  oflE  the  track, 
and  he  had  lit  head  first  in  the  snow 
drift  at  the  first  lurch.  The  engineer 
coolly  threw  the  reverse  lever  ahead 
again  and  said,  "Mike,  flag  the  train." 
But  Mike  was  gone.  ^Tll  flag,"  said 
the  half -frozen  oflBcial,  as  he  got  the 
fireman's  lantern;  ^Tjut  why  don't  you 
go?  You're  out  of  the  cut,  and  they 
may  run  into  you."  "The  trucks  are 
on  the  ground ;  you  fly !"  was  the  com- 
mand; he  did  fly. 

Our  superintendent  was  one  of  those 


men  who  can  get  a  poor  engineer  or 
conductor  up  into  his  office  and  scare 
him  into  the  blind  staggers  by  deep 
questions  on  operating  railways,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  trials  of  the  oper- 
ation he  was  as  bad  as  a  green  boy  ofiE 
the  farm.  He  had  the  lantern  and  was 
off  the  engine  in  a  minute,  around  the 
tank  in  another,  and  before  the  third 
minute  was  up,  he  stumbled  over  a 
dead  steer  rolling  down  the  bank,  and 
his  lantern  went  out  at  the  first 
stumble. 

Our  engineer  quietly,  but  quickly, 
turned  up  his  lamp,  and  started  to  go 
back  himself,  but  met  the  bold  Mike 
at  the  gangway,  and  that  hearty  seized 
the  signal  lamp  and  went  back  on  a 
double-quick.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
express  stopped  a  few  feet  behind  the 
disabled  engine.  The  hatless  snow- 
packed  officer  now  showed  up,  and 
never  ventured  a  remark  while  the 
trainmen  coupled  the  second  engine 
into  the  first  and  pulled  her  onto  the 
track,  gave  her  a  shove  through  the 
next  snow  cut,  and  came  back  for  the 
train.  He  took  a  seat  by  a  red-hot 
stove  and  tried  to  dry  out. 

A  few  days  later  he  met  the  engineer 
and  said :  "I  learned  a  little  real,  live 
railroading  the  other  night.  If  you 
were  as  green  at  it  as  I  am  there  would 
have  been  blood  spilled  over  there." 
"And,"  said  the  engineer,  "if  all  the 
engineers  in  the  coTintry  were  as  poor 
practical  railroad  men  as  yourself, 
what  then?"  The  young,  but  honest, 
official  shoved  his  hands  deep  into  his 
trousers  pockets  while  he  hunted  his 
brain  garret  over  for  a  fit  comparison, 
and  finally  remarked:  "We'd  better 
have  the  cholera."  "Remember  one 
thing,  old  man,"  said  the  knight  of  the 
throttle,  "and  that  is,  to  always  protect 
yourself,  running  or  standing  still; 
look  out  that  you  keep  out  of  the  other 
fellows,  and  keep  the  other  fellows  out 
of  you.  I  am  going  out  with  a  very 
leaky  old  scrap  heap  tonight,  come 
along,  and  I  will  give  you  a  practical 
answer  to  your  oft-wired  question, 
*What  is  the  cause  of  this  delay?'" — 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering. 
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Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Bill 


The  following  is  from  the  debate  on 
the  measure  as  given  by  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

SPEECH  OP  SENATOR  JAMES  A.   REED  OP 
MISSOURI. 

Mr.  President :  This  bill  directly  af- 
fects the  legal  rights  of  1,650,000  men. 
It  indirectly  affects  the  right  of  their 
families,  which,  averaged  at  four,  raises 
the  total  number  to  nearly  9,000,000 
people.  It  affects  in  a  still  more  in- 
direct way  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  It  proposes  to 
wipe  out  all  of  the  rights  reserved  to 
railway  employees  and  their  heirs  at 
common  law,  all  of  the  rights  reserved 
to  them  by  the  statutes  of  the  various 
fetates,  and  all  of  the  rights  conferred 
upon  them  and  reserved  to  them  by  the 
»  acts  of  congress.  It  substitutes  ft)r  the 
common  law,  for  state  statutes — some 
of  which  have  existed  for  years,  some 
of  which  have  been  newly  enacted — 
and  for  the  federal  liability  acts  en- 
acted in  1908  and  1910,  this  bill, 
which  was  brought  into  the  senate 
about  thirty  days  ago.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed principally  to  empty  benches  by 
two  or  three  senators.  Their  remarks 
were  worthy  of  a  hearing  by  the  senate 
and  by  the  country,  but  they  were 
treated  with  an  indifference  exceptional 
even  in  the  senate. 

Before  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  passes  a  bill  so  radical  and  revo- 
lutionary in  its  character  as  the  one 
here  proposed  it  would  seem  that  earn- 
est thought  and  study  should  be  given 
to  it  and  that  an  opportunity  ought  to 
be  afforded  for  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ure by  the  men  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  it.  It  is  true,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sion which  was  created  under  the  act  of 
congress  a  few  men  representing  in 
their  official  capacity  certain  railway 
organizations  in  the  country ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  safe  to  say  that  not  to  exceed 
a  score  of  men  who  are  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  railway  or- 


ganizations have  been  before  the  com- 
mission. The  bill,  therefore,  lacks  the 
direct  consideration  of  the  men  m  ho  are 
to  be  affected. 

I  challenge  the  senate's  attention  ti 
the  further  fact  that  back  of  the  men 
who  belong  to  these  railway  organiza- 
tions stands  an  army  of  women  and  of 
children,  who,  if  they  are  to  have  pro- 
tection at  all,  must  receive  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  law-makers;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  acts  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in  at  this  session  of  the  senate  are 
fraught  with  the  gravest  of  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  even*  man 
who  votes  for  this  measure  will  regret 
it  most  seriously  before  the  lapse  of 
twelve  months.  I  charge  upon  the  con- 
Fcience  of  the  members  of  the  senate 
the  solemn  duty  before  they  adopt  this 
revolutionary  act  that  overturns  the 
common  law,  annuls  the  statute  laws 
of  the  states,  and  repeals  the  laws  of 
congress,  that  they  shall  give  to  the  bill 
most  careful  attention  and  reading;  I 
express  the  doubt  now  with  regret — 
but,  nevertheless,  I  do  express  it — that 
this  bill  has  not  even  been  read  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate, 
much  less  have  they  read  the  long  re- 
port of  the  commission  and  the  still 
longer  report  of  the  evidence  that  was 
taken  before  the  commission. 

I  challenge  attention  to  another.fact, 
that  there  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  even 
one  senator  who  has  at  any  time  or  in 
any  manner  or  form  received  or  heard 
of  a  protest  against  this  bill  from  a 
single  railway  corporation  in  the 
United  States.  If  such  a  protest  has 
been  received,  I  pause  now  that  the  fact 
may  be  made  known.  Your  silence 
confirms  my  opinion.  Yes,  sir;  here  is 
a  bill  which,  we  are  told,  compels  the 
railway  companies  "to  expend  for  per- 
sonal injuries  inflicted  upon  their  em- 
ployees $5,000,000  annually  over  and 
above  the  amount  they  are  now  re- 
quired to  pay.    When  did  it  ever  hap- 
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pen  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  sir,  that  any  legislation  propos- 
ing to  impose  burdens  of  $5,000,000 
upon  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
annually  has  been  received  with  a  silent 
acquiescence  such  as  is  now  manifested  ? 
Truly  th^  railway  officials  are  suffering 
from  intellectual  paralysis  or  they  have 
suddenly  been  converted  to  the  creed 
of  the  altruist,  or  else  they  know  the 
bill  will  save  them  money  and  that  it 
was  drawn  in  their  interest. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  to  state  this 
matter  fairly,  large  numbers  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  have  been  received 
by  nearly  every  senator  of  the  body — I 
doubt  not  by  all  of  them — ^but  1  chal- 
lenge your  thought  to  this :  Nearly  all 
those  telegrams  began  to  flood  the  sen-, 
ate  on  about  the  same  day,  early  in  the 
month  of  April.  They  continued  for 
four  or  five  days,  coming  with  great 
regularity  and  with  considerable  sim- 
ilarity of  language,  and  then  they  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  the  majority  of  the 
later  telegrams  which  have  come  and 
been  read  have  implored  congress  to 
postpone  action  upon  this  bill  or  to  de- 
feat it. 

I  take  it  that  I  am  entirely  within 
the  facts  when  I  assume  that  when  this 
legislation  was  brought  before  congress 
word  was  sent  to  the  various  organ- 
izations that  here  was  a  splendid  meas- 
ure, beneficial  to  them,  and  that  the 
great  principle  of  compensation  was 
about  to  be  recognized;  and,  without 
any  intimate  knowledge  regarding  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  these  organizations 
acted  and  passed  their  resolutions,  but 
that,  some  light  having  later  come  to 
them,  they  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
and  to  understand  what  is  hidden 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  state 
it  as  my  judgment,  for  whatever  my 
judgment  may  be  worth,  that  if  this 
measure  is  postponed  for  three  months 
there  will  arise  against  it  from  the 
labor  organizations  tliemselves  such  a 
storm  as  will  accomplish  its  inglorious 
defeat.  I  denounce  it  today  as  the 
most  vicious  piece  of  legislation  intro- 
duced in  congress  in  twenty  years ;  and 
when  I  make  that  statement  I  do  not 


make  it  in  any  light  or  frivolous  man- 
ner, but  as  my  deliberate  judgment. 

Sir,  after  many,  many  years  of  bat- 
tle, persistent,  almost  heroic,  the  labor- 
ing men  of  the  world  have  been  grad- 
ually coming  into  their  rights.  I  need 
not  rehearse  or  trace  the  history  of  the 
law.  All  men,  in  this  body,  at  least, 
know  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
man  injured  in  an  employment  was 
without  any  substantial  remedy;  we 
know  that  as  time  elapsed  and  men  be- 
came more  decent  the  law  became  more 
humane,  but  that  until  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  1908  railway  companies  in 
many  cases  were  able  to  shield  them- 
selves from  liability  behind  three  de- 
fenses :  First,  that  the  act  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  serv- 
ant, and  that  therefore  no  liability  at- 
tached to  the  master;  second,  that  the 
accident  was  the  result  of  the  risks  nat- 
urally incident  to  the  business,  and  that 
the  employee  had  assumed  the  risk; 
and,  third,  that  the  man  suing  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  negligence 
which,  in  some  degree,  however  slight, 
had  contributed  to  the  injury.  Every 
lawyer,  who  has  ever  defended  a  rail- 
road company  in  a  personal  injury  suit 
has  depended  on  those  grounds,  and 
every  lawyer  who  has  had  the  temerity 
and  been  guilty  of  the  awful  crime  of 
suing  a  railroad  company  for  some  poor 
fellow  mangled,  maimed,  and  dis- 
figiired  for  life  in  a  railway  accident  has 
had  to  meet  one  or  all  of  these  defenses. 

So,  Mr.  President,  after  a  contest 
lasting  for  a  half  century  or  more, 
those  defenses  were  wiped  out  by  con- 
gress in  the  act  of  1908.  For  the  first 
time  the  ruJe  of  law  was  changed,  so 
that  when  an  employee  was  injured  he 
could  recover  if  the  injury  was  con- 
tributed to  by  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  his  employer,  instead  of  being 
defeated,  as  the  old  rule  was,  if  his 
own  act  had  contributed  to  the  injury 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

This  law  having  been  enacted,  it  re- 
mained to  pass  one  other  law  in  order 
to  give  it  potentiality  and  force,  and 
that  was  to  provide  a  forum  where  in- 
jured employees    could    obtain  a  fair 
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trial  before  jurymen  summoned  from 
the  vicinage  in  which  they  lived.  So, 
by  the  act  of  1910  it  was  provided  that 
the  suit  could  be  brought  in  a  state 
court  and  that  it  could  not  be  removed 
by  the  railway  company  from  that 
court  to  a  federal  court.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  railway  employees  were 
armed  with  the  ability  to  recover  in 
every  case  save  two :  (1)  where  the  in- 
jury was  the  result  solely  of  their  own 
negligence,  and  (2)  where  the  injury 
resulted  from  an  accident  pure  and 
simple.  These  acts  were  challenged 
both  .as  to  their  scope  and  constitution- 
ality, and  it  was  only  on  the  15th  day 
of  last  January  they  received  the  final 
approval  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  having  reached 
that  point  of  perfection,  where  for  the 
first  time  the  rights  of  these  men  were 
secure  and  where  everything  was  cov- 
ered except  mere  naked  accidents  (ac- 
cidents in  no  way  contributed  to  by 
any  negligent  act  of  omission  or  com- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  company), 
we  find  this  state  of  facts. 

In  May,  1910,  various  claim  agents 
of  the  railway  companies  began  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  to  avoid  the 
force  and  effect  of  these  statutes.  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Smith),  the  only  copy  that  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  find  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents 
at  their  twenty-first  annual  meeting, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Patten,  in  the  city  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  25,  26  and 
27,  1910,  and  I  challenge  attention  to 
some  of  the  language  which  I  shall 
read,  which  was  used  at  this  meeting. 
I  challenge  attention  to  it  because  it 
clearly  proves  that  legislation  of  the 
character  provided  in  this  particular 
bill  now  under  discussion  was  advo- 
cated by  these  claim  agents,  and  that 
if  this  bill  does  not  actually  owe  its  in- 
ception to  that  meeting  of  claim  agents 
at  least  they  there  made  fallow  the 
ground. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  has 
been  made  to  me  that  I  omitted  to  say 
that    the    fellow-servant    defense    had 


been  also  wiped  out.  I  think  I  in- 
cluded it  in  my  statement.  But  I 
ought  to  say  now,  by  way  of  further 
word  preliminary,  that  in  state  after 
state  the  defenses  which  the  companies 
have  relied  upon  have  been  in  process 
of  abolition  for  many  years,  and  that 
the  act  of  the  federal  government  in 
finally  abolishing  them  and  in  giving 
the  employee  the  right  to  begin  and 
keep  his  case  in  the  state  courts  pro- 
duced a  condition  which  challenged  the 
careful  and  prayerful  thought  of  these 
claim  agents;  that  is,  assuming  that 
claim  agents  sometimes  pray. 

In  this  report  of  the  claim  agents' 
meeting  I  find  that  the  following  was 
the  fifth  topic  which  they  took  up  for 
consideration : 

Topic  No.  5. — (a)  What  effect  would 
the  passape  by  congress  of  compensation 
for  injured  employees  have  upon  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  claim  department  as 
now   organized  ? 

(b)  Should  such  legislation  be  enacted, 
would  not  the  claim  departments  of  the 
carriers  be  the  proper  forums  to  handle  the 
investigations  of  the  accidents  and  to  make 
the  payments  to  the  parties  entitled? 

There  was  also  topic  2,  which  read 
as  follows: 

Topic  No.  2. — (a)  Does  not  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  legislation,  both  federal 
and  state,  in  curtailing  the  defenses  hereto- 
fore available  to  the  carriers,  demand  that 
the  claim  departments  should  secure  rel- 
atively a  larger  proportion  of  settlements 
than  formerly  rather  than  rely  upon  the 
hazards  of  a  trial  in  the  courts? 

(b)  Do  not  the  existing  conditions, 
caused  by  recent  legislation,  tend  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  claim 
departments  and  increase  their  efficiency 
for  practical  results, 

Now,  at  this  meeting  of  claim  agents 
ninety-one  railways  or  systems  were 
represented,  with  an  aggregate  of  over 
200,000  miles  of  road.  Among  other 
companies  present  was  the  New  York 
Central  railway.  It  was  represented  by 
Mr.  F.  V.  Whiting.     .     .     . 

This  same  Mr.  Whiting  made  a 
speech  upon  the  topic  "Compensation 
and  Compensation  Acts."  He  made  it 
before  this  meeting  of  claim  agents, 
and  it  is  recorded  there  at  page  62  and 
succeeding  pages.    I  shall  not  take  the 
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time  to  read  all.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  preliminary  statement,  but  we 
finally  get  down  to  this  statement  by 
Whiting: 

We  have  gradually  seen  the  defense  of 
"fellow  servant"  narrowed  so  far  as  cor- 
porations are  concerned  and  broadened  in 
its  application  to  workmen  until  in  some 
states,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
hazardous  part  of  the  railway  business,  not 
a  vestige  remains.  Likewise,  the  defense 
of  "assumed  risk"  has  been  partially  taken 
away,  and  we  are  now  testing  a  federal 
law  which,  to  a  great  extent,  abolishes  the 
doctrine  of  contributory  negligence. 

A  little  later  in  his  speech  he  dis- 
cusses the  various  workmen^s  compen- 
sation acts,  and  finally  he  makes  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  work- 
men's compensation  acts  we  should 
have.  I  challenge  your  thought  to  this, 
because  right  here  from  the  lips  of  this 
claim  assent,  made  in  the  secret  meet- 
ing of  the  claim  agents,  is  to  be  found 
the  skeleton  of  this  bill  which  they  are 
now  seeking  to  impose  upon  the  senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  seems  to  me  that  compensa- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  should  be  based 
upon  the  number  and  age  of  the  next  of 
kin — 

You  will  find  that  in  this  bill — 

i.  e.,  greater  compensation  should  be  paid 
where  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  several 
children  than  where  he  leaves  but  a  widow. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the 
maximum  rate  on  a  percentage  basis  for 
each  child. 

You  will  find  that  at  one  place  in 
the  bill. 

Fourth.  All  payments  should,  when  pos- 
sible, be  based  on  previous  average  earn- 
ings and  not  on  daily  rates. 

You  find  that  in  this  bill ;  but  the 
commission  improved  on  the  claim 
agent's  scheme  and  'Vent  him  one  bet- 
ter" by  providing  that  no  man's  aver- 
age wages  should  ever  be  considered 
more  than  $100  per  month,  even 
though  his  actual  earnings  were  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Fifth.  We  should  follow  the  advice  of 
economic  writers  to  the  effect  that  when 
compensation  is  provided  rights  to  recover 
damages   should  be  eliminated. 

You  find  that  in  this  bill. 


And  it  is  the  spinal  column  of  the 
bill — if  the  bill  can  be  said  to  have  a 
spinal  column.  -All  right  to  recover 
damages  at  law  is  abrogated,  just  as 
recommended  by  these  claim  agents  in 
this  claim  agents'  secret  meeting. 

Then  I  find  this  further  statement: 

In  those  states  where  the  liability  of  the 
master  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  where 
verdicts  are  beyond  all  reason,  we  would 
welcome  reasonable  legislation  if  it  brings 
definiteness  and  certainty  and  excludes  the 
chances  and  uncertainty  of  the  present. 

Thus,  in  this  convention  of  claim 
agents  we  find  them  welcoming  the 
very  kind  of  legislation  proposed  in 
this  bill  upon  the  specific  ground  that 
their  old  common-law  defenses  have 
been  wiped  out. 

There  were  four  or  five  members  of 
the  convention  who  addressed  their 
brother  claim  agents.  All  of  them 
agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  substi- 
tuting a  compensation  law  for  the  pres- 
ent liability  law.    Finally  I  find  this: 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Lackawanna,  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  compensation  acts, 
suggesting  that  the  chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  go  into  the  question  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  he  considered  this 
perhaps  the  most  important  question  con- 
fronting the  railroads  today,  and  he  felt 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  the  association 
ought  to  take  up  and  work  out  some  prac- 
tical suggestions.  He  said,  further,  that 
this  was  a  work  which  would  add  dignity 
to  the  association  and  be  appreciated  by  the 
railroad  managers  and  also  by  any  fair- 
minded  commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  different  states. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  made  a  motion  that  the 
chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject  and  to  report  at  the 
Montreal  meeting.  This  motion  was  sec- 
onded and  after  some  discussion  was  car- 
ried. A  motion  was  also  made  and  carried 
that  the  secretary  and  treasurer  be  in- 
structed to  appropriate  $150  or  $200  to  the 
use  of  this  special  committee  for  their 
legitimate  and  reasonable  expenses. 

The  following  was  the  committee 
named : 

Special  committee  on  compensation  acts: 
F.  V.  Whiting,  chairman,  New  York  Cen- 
tral :  W.  C.  Wilson.  Lackawanna ;  G.  E. 
McCaughan,  Rock  Island;  R.  C.  Richards, 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co. ;  C. 
S.  Pierce,  Boston  &  Maine. 

So  here  is  the  evidence  that  these 
claim   agents  recognized  that  modern 
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legislation,  and  especially  the  acts  of 
congress,  had  so  greatly  increased  the 
chances  of  an  injured  employee  to  re- 
cover (damages)  that  it  had  become  to 
the  interest  of  the  railway  companies 
to  secure  their  repeal  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  compensation  act.  They 
knew  that  the  same  would  be  appre- 
ciated. It  would  "increase  our  dig- 
nity" and  "render  us  of  greater  service 
to  our  employers,"  so  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  up  this  subject,  and 
provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Here,  then,  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Whiting  himself,  and  there  are  con- 
curring statements  of  a  number  of 
others  of  these  claim  agents,  that  a  bill 
of  this  kind  is  a  thing  the  railroads 
desire,  because  of  the  acts  of  congress 
and  in  those  states  where  laws  similar 
to  the  federal  acts  have  been  passed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what 
they  did.  I  come  to  the  next  annual 
meeting,  and  here  again  is  a  copy  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Claim  Agents,  the  same  associa- 
tion, held  in  the  succeeding  year.  May 
24  to  26,  1911,  at  the  Hotef  Windsor, 
Montreal,  Canada.  I  wish  that  these 
minutes  might  all  be  printed  as  public 
documents,  if  this  bill  goes  over,  and 
be  sent  to  the  various  railway  men's 
organizations. 

You  will  recall  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  at  the  preceding  meeting  to 
secure  the  passage  of  compensation 
acts. 

Mr.  Shively  of  Indiana  here  said: 
"I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  hear  the 
senator  when  he  first  began  his  ad- 
dress. Is  he  reading  from  the  minutes 
of  a  convention  held  by  the  Claim 
Agents'  Association?" 

Mr.  Reed :  I  am.  I  have  read  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Claim  Agents  at  their  twenty-first 
annual  meeting  held  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  May  25  to  27,  inclusive,  1910. 
At  that  meetiilg,  I  will  say  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  senator,  a  committee 
known  as  the  committee  on  compensa- 
tion acts  was  appointed,  and  I  am  now 
about  to  read  from  the  report  of  the 


succeeding  meeting  held  on  the  24th 
to  the  26th  of  May,  1911,  and  T  pro- 
pose to  read  the  special  committee's 
report. 

Mr.  Shively:  What  I  want  to  know 
is.  Are  these  annual  conventions? 

Mr.  Reed:  Yes;  they  are  annual 
conventions  of  railway  claim  agents. 

Mr.  Shively :  They  are  held  by  rep- 
resentatives of  these  organizations,  and 
the  senator  is  reading  from  the  min- 
utes of  one  of  those  annual  conven- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Reed :  I  am ;  and  these  pamph- 
lets are,  of  course,  open  for  further  ex- 
amination by  any  senator. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  senator 
from  Indiana  further  to  the  fact  that 
a  Mr.  Whiting  was  the  man  who  made 
a  speech  at  the  previous  meeting  in 
favor  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  and 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Now,  here  is  Mr.  Whiting's 
report,  together  with  his  fellow  mem- 
bers.    .     .     . 

I  read  from  the  minutes: 

The  committee  on  special  compensation 
acts  then  presented  its  report,  read  by  Mr. 
F.  V.  Whiting  (New  York  Central  Lines)  : 

,     REPORT    OF   SPECIAL   COMMITTEE   ON 
COMPENSATION. 

During  the  past  three  years,  at  least, 
public  thought  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
directed  toward  the  question  of  compensat- 
ing workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their 
employment,  not  only  for  accidents  caused 
throupih  fault,  but  also  for  accidents  arising 
out  of  the  work,  which  are  called  inherent 
risks  of  the  service.  At  our  last  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Chattanooga,  topic  5  of 
the  program  was  that  of  "Compensation 
and  Compensation  Acts."  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  your  committee  to  take  up  any 
time  in  rehearsing  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment, and  attention  is  only  called  to  the 
paper  presented  at  our  last  annual  meeting, 
and  the  discussion  thereon,  so  that  those 
who  desire  may  refresh  their  recollections 
by  examining  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting. 

Your  committee,  at  one  of  the  several 
meetings  it  has  held,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, owing  to  the  fact  that  compensation 
acts  were  being  considered  in  many  states 
and  that  action  would  probably  be  taken  in 
some  of  them  during  the  winter,  that  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  way  in  which 
we  could  serve  our  association  was  to  pre- 
pare a  compensation  act,  to  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  legislation  everywhere.   The 
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committee  felt  that  all  the  acts  which  had 
been  suggested  were  patterned  after  the 
English  act  or  acts  drawn  since  and  that, 
no  doubt,  if  such  a  scheme  were  prepared 
it  would  be  followed  to  some  extent. 

The  committee  therefore  acquainted 
itself  with  laws  which  had  been  passed  and 
with  acts  which  were  pending  before  vari- 
ous legislative  bodies.  It  also  gathered  ma- 
terial from  various  state  commissions  and 
iinally  set  to  work  to  draft  a  compensation 
act.  A  tentatve  plan  was  completed,  put 
in  print,  and  submitted  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  claim  departments  of  roads  consti- 
tuting the  membership  of  the  association, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  at  La  Salle  hotel 
in  Chicago  on  December  13  and  14,  1910. 

Now,  I  remark  by  way  of  paren- 
theses that  the  heads  of  the  various 
claim  departments  are  always  the  law- 
yers who  defend  the  damage  siiits,  so 
that  the  plan  referred  to  in  the  report 
was  submitted  to  them.  I  proceed  with 
the  reading: 

Two  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the 
plan,  and  some  slight  modifications  were 
adopted.  It  is  strange  that  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  forty  men,  representing  vari- 
ious  lines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
that  there  should  have  been  such  unanimity 
of  thought  and  conclusions  as  we  had  at 
that  meeting.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  compensa- 
tion, there  being  three — possibly  four— dis- 
senting votes. 

Behold,  now,  these  tender-hearted 
claim  agents  consorting — their  tender, 
sympathetic  souls  inspired  alone  by  a 
compassionate  desire  to  serve  injured 
railroad  men  by  compelling  the  rail- 
ways to  pay  them  more  money  than 
can  be  received  at  law.  Who  is  so  fool- 
ish as  to  be  thus  imposed  upon?  Yet 
the  claim  agents  with  one  voice  de- 
manded a  compensation  act.  Were 
they  in  favor  of  it  because  it  would 
wipe  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
widow?  Did  they  demand  it  because 
it  would  bring  the  light  of  hope  to  the 
pain-dulled  eyes  of  some  man  broken 
in  body  and  health  ?  Did  they  support 
it  to  the  end  that  the  orphan  might  be 
preserved  from  want?  Were  these  the 
reasons,  or  was  it  because  they  knew 
if  this  act  could  be  passed  it  would 
save  money  to  the  companies  they  rep- 
resented? When  were  their  natures 
and  when  were  their  sympathies 
transformed?     In    what    moment,  in 


what  twinkling  of  an  eye,  did  they 
change  from  claim  agents  to  traveling 
eleemosynary  institutions?  They  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  this  bill  that, 
according  to  the  statements  made  here, 
is  going  to  take  millions  from  the  rail- 
roads. If  those  claim  agents  had  re- 
poited  a  bill  that  would  have  taken 
millions  from  their  employers,  if  they 
had  supported  such  a  bill  and  for- 
warded such  a  measure,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  does  not  know  he 
would  have  been  discharged  immedi- 
ately. I  am  not  sajring  they  are  better 
or  worse  than  other  men,  but  I  am  say- 
ing they  are  no  better  than  the  ambu- 
lance chaser  that  has  been  abused  here. 
I  am  saying  that  the  disgraceful  spec- 
tacle of  a  law}^er  soliciting  this  busi- 
ness has  more  than  its  parallel  in  a 
spectacle  more  abhorrent — that  is  the 
presence  of  a  claim  agent  of  a  railroad 
standing  beside  the  bed  of  a  man  whose 
wounds  are  still  bleeding,  and  trying, 
under  those  circumstances,  to  extort  a 
statement  from  him. 

I  am  saying  that  bad  as  is  tlie  am- 
bulance chaser  there  is  a  creature  in 
this  world  viler  than  he,  and  that  is 
the  man  who  will  take  advantage  of  a 
poor  wretch  lying  stricken  upon  the 
railroad  track  and  get  a  settlement 
from  him  before  even  a  physician  has 
arrived.  And  I  am  saying  that  there  is 
a  creature  viler  than  he,  and  that  is  the 
president  of  a  railroad  who  will  au- 
thorize things  of  that  kind;  and  if 
there  is  anybody  viler  than  all  of 
them,  it  is  a  man  who  would  try  to 
put  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  that 
will  despoil  the  widow  and  rob  the  or- 
phan of  a  man  who  has  gone  bravely 
to  his  death  with  hand  upon  the 
brakes. 

But  I  read  on : 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  compensation,  there 
being  three  (possibly  four)  dissenting 
votes.  After  this  meeting  the  association, 
through  its  secretary,  had  the  plan  re- 
printed without  showing  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  association,  and  the  same  has 
been  given  very  general  distribution 
throughout   the   country. 

Mr.  Kern  of  Indiana:     Is  tliat  last 
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statement  shown  in  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Reed:  The  distinguished  sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  known  throughout 
the  United  States,  will  oblige  me  by 
taking  the  minutes  in  his  hands,  so 
that  out  of  the  mouths  of  two  or  more 
witnesses  every  word  may  be  estab- 
lished. I  know  the  senator  did  not 
mean  to  infer  that  I  had  misread.  He 
simply  meant  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  I  was  reading  or  talking,  i 
am  reading,  and,  lest  I  should  be  mis- 
understood, I  will  read  it  again.  You 
will  find  it  on  page  44,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  paragraph  of  these  minutes: 

After  this  meeting  the  association, 
through  its  secretary,  had  the  plan  re- 
printed without  showing  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  association,  and  the  same  has 
been  given  very  general  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 

Why  did  they  not  want  it  known 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  association  ? 
Why  these  dark-lantem  methods? 
Why  this  crawling  through  the 
shadows?  Why  this  anonymous  cam- 
paign? Why  were  these  men  proceed- 
ing secretly,  unless  the  legislation  they 
were  promoting  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  railroads?  They  understood  veiy 
well  that  if  the  men  of  this  country 
knew  that  the  bill  had  originated  or 
was  being  fathered  by  the  railroads 
themselves  their  employees  would  scan 
it  with  a  microscope  and  would  dis- 
cover its  iniquities  and  its  injustices. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  for  an  asso- 
ciation to  proceed  surreptitiously, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  an 
anonymous  publication,  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  conceal  facts,  it  is  time 
for  every  honest  man  to  regard  its  acts 
with  suspicion  and  to  investigate  it 
with  care.  Such  act  bears  the  brand  of 
dishonesty. 

But  I  read  on  from  the  point  where 
I  paused  a  moment  ago: 

We  are  unable  to  state  what  influence 
this  suggested  plan  has  had  on  legislation, 
enacted  or  proposed.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  members  of  the  association  here  pres- 
ent can  tell  us  of  instances  where  the  plan 
has  been  considered. 

.  .  .  this  method  of  scattering 
ideas  in  an  anonymous,    surreptitious 


way,  in  order  that  they  may  find  root 
in  the  minds  of  others,  is  similar  to 
the  act  of  one  who  cunningly  scatters 
poison  for  poor,  dumb  brutes  to  pick 
up,  which  would  be  rejected  were  the 
hand  which  scattered  it  known. 

Mr.  Whiting  made  this  report,  the 
same  Mr.  Whiting  who  was  employed 
by  the  commission  that  framed  this  bill 
to  furnish  statistics  which  the  com- 
mission regards  as  so  valuable  as  to 
warrant  their  quotation  in  its  report 
Mr.  Whiting,  who,  while  he  did  not  sit 
on  the  commission,  sat  with  it  almost 
constantly,  made  the  infamous  report 
to  the  claim  agents  I  have  just  read.  I 
read  further  from  the  same  document : 

We  may  state,  however,  that  the  act  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Iowa  legislature 
verbatim — 

They  were  doing  very  well  in  Iowa. 
I  wonder  who  represented  them  in  the 
legislature  of  Iowa.  I  wonder  what 
.  .  .  fellow  of  that  state  .  .  . 
what  foolish  fellow  was  led  to  intro- 
duce, unbranded  as  it  was,  this  legis- 
lative Maverick. 

We  may  state,  however,  that  the  act  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Iowa  legislature 
verbatim;  that  a  voluntary  compensation 
scheme  has  been  passed  in  New  Jersey, 
taking  effect  on  July  4  next  (that  great  day 
of  liberty — 

I  wonder  if  this  was  irony,  or  satire, 
or  just  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  but 
here  is  the  parenthesis — 

taking  effect  on  July  4  next  (that  great  day 
of  liberty,  which  was  evidently  selected  as 
being  the  most  appropriate  day  of  the  year 
on  which  the  act  should  be  put  into  effect). 

Liberty  for  whom?  Liberty  for  the 
down-trodden  workingman,  as  the 
Irishman  would  say?  Was  it  liberty 
for  the  employee  or  liberty  for  these 
concerns  that  do  not  want  to  stand  be- 
neath the  responsibilities  fixed  upon 
them  by  the  recent  acts  of  congress? 
Let  us  read  it  again: 

We  may  state,  however,  that  the  act  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Iowa  legislature 
verbatim;  that  a  voluntary  compensation 
scheme  has  been  passed  in  New  Jersey,  tak- 
ing effect  on  July  4  next  (thit  great  day 
of  liberty,  which  was  eviden'  y  selected  as 
being  the  most  appropriate  .ay  o^  the  year 
on  which  the  act  should  b  .  pu*-  -'.io  effect), 
which  in   many   respec^^-   is  ''  .nilar  'o  our 
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plan.  It  is  voluntary  in  form,  but  compul- 
sory in  fact.  Employers  and  employees  are 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  act,  unless 
they  give  notice  to  the  contrary.  New  em- 
ployees, unless  specifically  notifying  em- 
ployers on  entering  the  service,  are  bound 
by  the  law. 

Employers  generally  are  penalized  if 
they  stay  out  of  the  compensation  law,  for 
the  reason  that  all  common-law  defenses 
are  abolished.  If  an  employer  comes  into 
the  act,  he  is  relieved  from  the  statutory 
liability  imposed  upon  him,  so  far  as  those 
employees  with  whom  he  has  contracts  are 
concerned.  However,  employees  who  stay 
out  of  the  act  are  given  additional  rem- 
edies against  the  employer.  It  really  looks 
as  if  the  only  thing  an  employer  in  New 
Jersey  can  do,  if  he  wants  to  operate  under 
the  compensation  law,  is  to  employ  only 
those  who  will  agree  or  consent  to  be 
bound  by  the  law. 

In  other  words,  the  compensation  act 
was  so  favorable  to  the  employer  of 
labor,  as  introduced  in  New  Jersey, 
that  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  dis- 
turbed as  to  just  how  men  could  be 
forced  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Whiting  states 
further : 

Detailed  maximum  amounts  are  fixed  for 
certain  specific  injuries,  going  further  as  to 
the»extent  in  character  of  injuries  than  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  committee. 

In  other  words,  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  had  had  the  temerity 
to  add  somewhat  to  the  bill  pre- 
pared.    .     .     . 

I  proceed  with  the  reading: 

A  law  has  also  been  enacted  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  the  terms  of  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  advised. 

A  bill  very  similar  to  the  New  Jersey 
law  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. 

There  has  also  been  introduced  a  federal 
compulsory  compensation  law  in  the  house 
of  representatives. 

Now,  this  is  all  a  catalogue  of  those 
things  which  tliis  gentleman  says  re- 
sulted from  tlie  activity  of  the  claim 
agents.  I  think  he  claimed  too  much, 
for  I  want  to  discuss  this  matter  thor- 
oughly and  frankly.  I  tliink  before  the 
claim  agents  ever  began  to  agitate  this 
legislation,  before  they  ever  dreamed 
of  accepting  it,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  denouncing  it  as  socialism  and  as 
anarchy,  labor  organizations  were  try- 
ing to  have  enacted  compensation  laws. 
But  it.  was  when  the  statutory  law  had 


advanced  to  a  point  where  the  railroad 
claim  agents  preferred  a  compensation 
law  to  a  liability  law  that  they  then 
seized  upon  this  measure  and  now 
boastfully  take  credit  to  themselves  for 
all  this  legislation.  I  think  that  what 
they  did  succeed  in  doing,  and  all  they 
succeeded  in  doing,  was  that  they  were 
able  to  influence  and  largely  shape  the 
character  of  the  legislation  which  was 
passed  in  these  various  states. 

Mr.  President,  those  two  documents 
explain  very  clearly  why  it  is  there  is 
no  opposition  to  this  bill  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  bill  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing was  introduced  in  the  senate  on  the 
20th  day  of  February,  1912.  As  early 
as  the  25th  day  of  February,  1912,  and 
even  earlier,  the  senate  began  to  be 
flooded  with  telegrams.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  those  telegrams  to  have  been 
based  upon  an  accurate  understanding 
of  what  was  contained  in  this  bill.  In 
many  instances  the  bill  had  not  had 
time  in  due  course  of  mail  to  reach 
those  who  sent  the  telegraphic  impor- 
tunities. Railway-employee  organiza- 
tions had  not  had  their  meetings  and 
time  to  pass  upon  the  measure.  The 
bill  had  been  amended  and  reamended 
up  to  the  very  day  almost  when  it  was 
introduced  in  congress.  Even  the 
printed  form  which  is  submitted  here 
shows  amendments  have  been  made 
after  the  bill  was  actually  put  in  type. 
The  telegrams,  therefore,  that  have 
come  to  us  in  that  early  stage  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  the  officers  of 
these  organizations  had  reported  back 
to  the  officers  of  the  subordinate  organ- 
izations, telling  them  that  a  compen- 
sation law  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
they  were  asked  to  lend  their  indorse- 
ment. They  gave  the  indorsement  as 
requested,  not  because  they  approved 
this  particular  bill,  but  because  they 
approved  the  principle  of  compensation 
and  believed  they  were  getting  a  bill 
which  would  bring  to  them  great  bene- 
fits and  blessings. 

I  say,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  if  this  bill  is  postponed 
until  the  members  of  these  organiza-. 
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tions  can  have  time  to  advise  regarding 
it  among  each  other  and  to  understand 
its  principles,  it  will  be  condemned  by 
substantially  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  sent  this  bill  to  some  ten  or  twelve 
societies  that  had  wired  me,  asking  me 
to  give  it  support.  With  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, after  examining  the  measure, 
they  have  wired  or  written  asking 
either  that  the  bill  be  defeated  or  that 
action  upon  it  be  postponed. 

Xow,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Will  the  senator 
from  Missouri  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him? 

Mr.  Reed:    Certainly. 

Mr.  Sutherland :  There  were  two  or 
three  bills  introduced  in  congress.  One 
bill  introduced  was  called  the  Sabath 
bill.  Another  bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  a  member  .  .  .  from 
Maryland.  The  bill  which  Mr.  Lewis 
introduced  is  what  is  generally  called 
the  Civic  Federation  bill — that  is,  it 
follows  the  general  lines  of  the  Civic 
Federation  bill.  A  bill  was  prepared 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Another  bill  which  was  prepared  is 
what  is  called  the  commission's  bill — 
that  is,  there  were  a  number  of  com- 
missioners appointed,  one  from  each 
state,  and  they  met  and  held  meetings 
and  prepared  a  bill  which  they  put  out. 
There  have  been  innumerable  bills  put 
out.  ...  I  was  chairman  of  this 
commission ;  and  until  the  senator  from 
Missouri  mentioned  it  I  never  heard  of 
any  claim  agents'  convention.  There 
never  was  before  our  commission  any 
bill  suggested  by  any  claim  agents'  con- 
vention. The  first  draft  of  the  bill 
which  was  before  our  commission  I  pre- 
pared myself,  and  in  preparing  it  T 
consulted  all  the  laws  that  I  could  find. 
I  went  over  the  English  law,  the  Ger- 
man law,  the  French  law,  the  various 
laws  that  have  been  presented  bv  many 
commissions  in  the  tlnited  States,  the 
Xew  Jersey  law,  which  has  been  in 
operation,  the  Ohio  law,  and  many 
others. 

Of  course,  all  these  laws  follow  along 
^he  same  general  line.     There  are  two 


general  plans  resorted  to;  one,  as  we 
have  stated  in  our  report,  called  the 
German  plan,  and  the  other  the 
English  plan.  If  you  follow  the  Eng- 
lish plan,  the  skeleton  of  any  of  these 
bills  would  be  pretty  much  the  same. 
But  the  bill  of  the  commission,  which 
is  presented  here,  is  the  commission's 
bill ;  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  it 
except  the  commission,  and  any  in- 
sinuation to  the  contrary  of  that  is  ut- 
terly false  and  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Rayner:  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  senator  .  .  .  whether  any  bill 
had  been  presented  prepared  by  these 
claim  agents,  because  I  suppose  they 
had  the  right  to  present  a  bill.  Of 
course,  it  might  put  a  different  aspect 
to  the  cape  entirely.  But  what  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  senator  from  Utah  is 
this:  Did  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  present  either  a  bill  or  a  skele- 
ton of  a  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Not  to  us;  but 
their  bills  were  published. 

Mr.  Rayner:  They  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  I  can  hand  the 
senator  the  book  from  my  desk  at  any 
moment,  and  he  will  find  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States  these  various  bills.  They  are 
all  printed  tliere  in  full.  I  can  hand 
the  senator  the  volume  in  a  moment. 
He  may  look  at  it.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  bill  is  published, 
the  Civic  Federation  bill  is  published, 
and  this  commission  bill  that  I  spoke 
of  is  published.  They  are  all  published. 
If  there  ever  was  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
claim  aironts'  convention  that  was  pub- 
lished, I  never  saw  it.  I  say,  and  I  re- 
peat, that  until  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri mentioned  it  I  never  heard  of  any 
action  taken  by  any  claim  agents' 
convention. 

Some  two  or  tliree  weeks  ago  the  sen- 
ator from  Missouri  sent  out  a  telegram 
to  some  of  his  constituents  in  an  effort 
to  antagonize  this  bill,  and  in  that  tele- 
gram something  was  said  about  the 
claim  agents'  convention  and  about  this 
being  a  claim  agents'  bill.  Tliat  was 
the  first  intimation  I  had  ever  had  of  it. 
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Now,  let  me  say,  further,  there  were 
before  our  commission,  of  course,  tes- 
tifying, several  of  these  claim  agents. 
They  were  before  us  urging  us  to  rec- 
ognize their  beneficiary  organizations, 
as  they  were  called.  We  declined  to  do 
it.  They  were  before  us  testifying,  as 
others  were,  with  reference  to  other 
matters.  Employees  were  before  us; 
lawyers  representing  the  railroad  com- 
panies were  before  us.  Our  commis- 
sion was  made  up  of  two  members  of 
the  senate,  two  members  of  the  house, 
and  two  members  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  members  selected  by 
*the  President  was  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines;  the  other  was  Mr.  D.  L.  Cease, 
the  editor  of  the  Railroad  Trainman, 
and  he  was  put  upon  the  commission 
to  represent  the  railroad  employees. 
Mr.  Brown  was  unable  to  attend  a  great 
number  of  our  meetings. 

Mr.  Wliiting,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  here,  was  the  chief  claims 
attorney  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines.  Mr.  Brown  introduced  him  to 
the  commission,  and  he  informed  us, 
in  substance,  that  Mr.  Whiting  was  a 
very  well  informed  man — I  never  had 
met  him  before  in  my  life — and  that 
he  could  give  information — we  were 
seeking  information  from  all  sources — 
he  could  give  information  with  ref- 
erence to  the  details  of  accidents  and 
various  other  things  perhaps  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  IJnited  States.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  l^Ir.  Wliiting's 
statements  and  what  information  Mr. 
Whiting  had,  just  as  we  did  with 
others.  Mr.  Whiting  sat  in  the  room 
while  we  were  at  work.  Mr.  Cease,  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  railway 
enployees,  sat  in  the  room,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Whiting  discussed  these  matters. 
Sometimes  they  would  agree  upon  a  de- 
tail and  sometimes  they  would  not.  So 
far,  however,  as  Mr.  Whiting^s  influenc- 
ing the  commission  in  any  respect 
whatever  is  concerned,  any  more  than 
they  were  influenced  by  the  statements 
of  any  other  witness — such  an  assump- 
tion as  that  is  not  only  utterly  false, 
but  in  view  of  the  makeup  of  the  com- 


mission it  is  utterly  absurd.  I  do  not 
know  for  what  purpose  the  senator 
from  Missouri  injects  all  this — T  was 
going  to  characterize  it — perhaps  I  had 
better  not 

Mr.  Eeed:  Just  characterize  it  any 
way  you  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Well,  I  will  char- 
acterize it — all  this  stuff,  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  stuff. 

This  bill  is  to  be  tested  by  itself.  It 
ought  to  be  taken  by  its  four  comers. 
If  it  is  not  a  gocd  bill,  it  ought  to  be 
voted  down,  and  if  it  is  a  good  bill  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  operation,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  who  is  in  favor 
of  it  or  who  is  against  it.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Eeed:  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
express  my  pleasure  at  the  fact  that 
the  senator  has  concluded  the  question 
that  he  rose  to  ask  me,  and  I  thank 
hint  for  his  courteous  characterization 
of  my  remarks.  I  shall  possibly  some 
day  reach  that  intellectual  altitude 
where  I  may  sit  in  the  shadow  of  his 
greatness,  and  when  I  do  I  shall  know 
that  there  are  no  other  heights  to 
scale. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  charged 
by  innuendo  that  these  claim  agents 
wrote  this  bill;  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
fore the  senator  took  the  floor,  I  had 
expressly  disclaimed  that  idea;  but  I 
had  charged,  and  I  now  charge,  that 
these  claim  agents  were  actively  inter- 
ested in  this  species  and  character  of 
legislation,  that  they  desired  to  have 
it  adopted,  and  that  the  ideas  and  the 
skeletonization  of  the  very  matters 
that  went  into  this  bill  afterwards 
were  approved  by  them  in  their  meet- 
ings a  year  before  this  commission 
sat.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Sutherland:  ...  in  what 
respect  does  the  bill  presented  to  the 
senate  represent  the  claim  agents'  pro- 
posed measure? 

Mr.  Reed:  I  called  attention  to 
two  or  three,  and  before  I  get  through 
my  remarks  I  shall  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish from  the  minutes  of  these  meet- 
ings the  things  in  which  they  agree 
with  this  bill.     One  thing  was  this. 
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that  the  act  should  be  exclusive,  and 
that  all  legal  rights  should  be  wiped 
out  except  those  reserved  in  the  bill. 
That  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
English  act — the  senator  said  a  little 
while  ago  this  bill  resembled  it — but  it 
is  in  conflict  with  the  English  act  in 
this  fundamental  and  vital  principle. 
For  the  English  act  does  preserve  the 
right  to  proceed  under  the  common 
and  statute  law  or  to  proceed  under 
the  compensation  act  at  the  option  of 
the  injured  man. 

Another  place  where  the  suggestion 
these  claim  agents  made  in  their  meet- 
ing is  found  in  this  bill  is  that  there 
should  be  no  compensation  during  the 
first  fourteen  days  of  injury.  Those 
two  things  come  to  my  mind  now  with- 
out going  back  and  examining  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  So  far  as  the  ex- 
clusive feature  of  the  proposed  law  is 
concerned,  it  is  true  that  is  not  in  the 
English  law,  but  it  is  in  every  other 
European  law  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar. The  exclusive  feature  is  in 
the  New  Jersey  law — which,  by  the 
way,  we  followed  in  many  respects — 
more  than  that  of  any  other  state  law 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  It  is  in  a 
number  of  the  other  state  laws.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  the  state  laws 
which  have  been  proposed  there  is  a 
provision  that  where  the  negligence  is 
personal — ^the  personal  negligence  of 
the  employer — then  the  employee  shall 
have  a  right  to  sue;  but  in  many  of 
the  state  laws  the  law  is  exclusive. 
After  a  very  thorough  consideration 
and  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  sug- 
gested in  our  report,  we  framed  this 
law  along  exclusive  lines. 

With  reference  to  the  fourteen-day 
period,  the  fourteen-day  period  was  the 
exact  provision  in  the  English  law  of 
1896.  It  is  true  that  in  the  law  of 
1906  they  cut  that  waiting  period 
down  to  a  week,  but  for  reasons  which, 
if  I  have  the  opportunity  later,  I  in- 
tend to  go  into,  we  followed  the  two- 
weeks  period.  The  two-weeks  period 
is  also  followed  in  some  of  the  states 


of  the  Union.  In  Germany  it  is  a 
thirteen-weeks  period  before  any  acci- 
dent compensation  can  be  allowed; 
during  those  thirteen  weeks  the  burden 
falling  upon  the  sickness  fund,  and  so 
on;  in  other  words,  these  provisions 
are  not  original  either  with  us  or,  if 
the  claim  agents  advocated  them,  tiiey 
are  not  original  with  them.  They  are 
well-known  provisions  in  laws  of  this 
character. 

Mr.  Reed :  I  expressly  stated  that 
I  did  not  claim  that  the  claim  agents 
originated  these  compensation  ideas. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  said  that  for 
many  years  they  denounced  those  who 
believed  in  them  as  socialists;  that 
they  adopted  them  when  it  was  more 
profitable  to  adopt  them  than  to  live 
under  the  laws  which  had  been  en- 
acted in  the  various  states  and  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States. 

What  I  said  further  was  that  these 
claim  agents  did  agree  upon  many  of 
the  essentials  contained  in  this  bill, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  an  impor- 
tant factor,  at  least  as  a  witness  or 
adviser,  before  the  commission. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Davis:  If  the  senator  from 
Missouri  will  permit,  I  understood 
from  the  senator  from  Utah  that  the 
commission  followed  largely  the  New 
Jersey  law  in  framing  this  bill.  Did  I 
understand  him  correctly? 

Mr.  Sutlierland:  I  did  not  suggest 
to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Davis:  Then,  I  understand 
from  the  senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  claim  agents  were  responsible  for 
the  New  Jersey  law. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Oh,  no;  the  New 
Jersey  law  was  passed  before 

Mr.  Davis:  He  said  they  got  it  in- 
troduced almost  verbatim  in  Iowa,  and 
a  very  similar  scheme  had  been  adopted 
in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Reed:  I  do  not  know  whether 
tliis  claim  agent  was  telling  the  truth 
or  not,  because  I  have  heard  of  claim 
agents  who  did  not  always  tell  the 
truth.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
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a  universal  rule;  I  think  there  are 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Sutherland :  I  do  not  think  the 
senator  will  find  any  such  statement 
made  by  the  claim  agent,  because  it 
would  be  manifestly  untrue.  Claim 
agents  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Davis:  If  the  senator  from 
Utah  will  permit  me  further,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  him.  The  minute  which 
was  read  does  show  that  the  claim 
agents  in  their  last  report  claimed 
credit  for  the  passage  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey law. 

Mr.  Sutherland:    Let  us  hear  it. 

Mr.  Reed:  The  minutes  of  1911, 
page  44,  last  paragraph — I  will  read 
the  whole  paragraph — state: 

We  are  unable  to  state  what  influence 
this   suggested  plan — 

That  is  the  plan  the  agents  sent 
out — 

has  had  on  legislation,  enacted  or  proposed. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation here  present  can  tell  us  of  in- 
stances where  the  plan  has  been  considered. 
We  may  state,  however,  that  the  act  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Iowa  legislature 
verbatim;  that  a  voluntary  compensation 
scheme  has  been  passed  in  New  Jersey, 
taking  effect  on  July  4  next  (that  great  day 
of  liberty,  which  was  evidently  selected  as 
being  the  most  appropriate  day  of  the  year 
on  which  the  act  should  be  put  into  effect), 
which  in  manv  respects  is  similaf  to  our 
plan.  It  is  voluntary  in  form,  but  compul- 
sory in  fact.  Employers  and  employees  are 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  act,  un- 
less they  give  notice  to  the  contrary.  New 
employees,  unless  specifically  notifying  em- 
ployers on  entering  the  service,  are  bound 
by  the  law.  Employers  generally  are  penal- 
ized if  they,  stay  out  of  the  compensation 
law,  for  the  reason  that  all  common-law 
defenses  are  abolished.  If  an  employer 
comes  into  the  act  he  is  relieved  from  the 
statutory  liability  imposed  upon  him,  so  far 
as  those  employees  with  whom  he  has  con- 
tracts are  concerned.  However,  employees 
who  stay  out  of  the  act  are  given  additional 
remedies  against  the  employer.  It  really 
looks  as  if  the  only  thing  an  employer  in 
New  Jersey  can  do,  if  he  wants  to  operate 
under  the  compensation  law,  is  to  employ 


only  those  who  will  agree  or  consent  to  be 
bound  by  the  law.  Detailed  maximum 
amounts  are  fixed  for  certain  specific  in- 
juries, going  further  as  to  the  extent  in 
character  of  injuries  than  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  imderstand  that  it  is  there  sug- 
gested that  the  plan  of  the  bill  pre- 
pared by  those  claim  agents — if  they 
did  prepare  one — ^was  adopted  by  the 
New  Jersey  legislature.  It  would  be 
absolutely  untrue  if  they  did  make 
such  a  statement,  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  New  Jersey  law  was  pre- 
pared by  a  commission;  and  that  has 
been  the  case  with  reference  to  prac- 
tically all  of  these  state  laws.  The  Wis- 
consin law  was  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  by  a  commission,  as  was  the  Cali- 
fornia law.  There  are  laws  of  this 
character — I  mean  compensation  laws 
— I  think,  in  some  twelve  states  in  the 
Union ;  and  I  know  that  most  of  them, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  all  of  them, 
were  prepared  by  a  commission,  upon 
which  commission  both  the  employing 
class  and  the  employed  class  were  rep- 
resented in  almost  every  instance. 

Mr.  Reed :  I  can  only  refer  again  to 
the  written  language  and  say  that  it  is 
the  report  of  Mr.  Frank  V.  Whiting, 
chairman.  If  he  is  untruthful,  he  is 
yet  the  same  Whiting  the  distinguished 
senator  just  said  had  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Sutherland :  Mr.  Whiting  is  not 
untruthful.  I  found  Mr.  Whiting — 
and  I  think  my  colleague  upon  the 
commission,  the  senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Chamberlain),  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement — to  be  a  very  truthful 
and  a  very  well-informed  gentleman. 

Mr.  Reed:  I  have  not  charged  him 
with  being  untruthful.  I  think  he  told 
the  truth  in  his  report  to  the  claim 
agents. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia:  The  New 
Jersey  law  is  not  exclusive. 


(To  be  Continued  in  October  Issue.) 
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As  the  Usher  Sees  Them 

A  young  man  with  a  sharp  face  stands 
h'stlessly  at  the  church  door.  He  is  only 
an  usher.  Don't  despise  him;  he  sees  a 
great  deal — so  would  you  if  you  had  his 
opportunity — and  the  knack  of  remember- 
ing that  he  has. 

First  of  all,  he  is  well-groomed  and  clean, 
although  he  can  boast  only  of  one  Sunday 
suit.  He  notices  your  ill-kept  clothing  and 
dirty  shoes.  Yours  cost  more  than  his  in 
reality,  but  here's  the  difference — you  are 
perhaps  careless  and  he  is  not.  If  he  had 
been  cast  with  your  opportunities,  he 
would  have  fared  in  the  world  strug- 
gle more  successfully  than  you.  He 
was  more  than  interested  in  the  parish.  He 
offered  his  services  voluntarily.  That 
means  something  nowadays.  Selfishness  is 
the  watchword  in  the  business  world,  so 
they  say.  We  deny  it.  Here's  an  excep- 
tion, the  polite  young  man  who  smilingly 
leads  you  to  your  pew. 

In  comes  a  young  man  and  he  tries  to 
slink  into  a  rear  seat.  He  looks  tired,  and 
so  he  is.  He  was  up  late  last  night.  The 
cocktail  he  thinks  so  much  of  he  tried  last 
night  after  the  show.  It  makes  him  look 
fagged  this  morning.  The  usher  smiles  a 
welcome;  he  knows  him  well.  The  neigh- 
bors all  know  that  his  good  old  habits  of 
boyhood  are  passing  away.  Late  hours  and 
the  occasional  staggering  on  the  way  home 
tell  the  story.  Mr.  Usher  sees  in  him  the 
drunkard  of  tomorrow,  and  wonders  how 
long  he  will  keep  up  the  old  habit  of  com- 
ing to  mass.  Even  now  he  is  only  bodily 
present.  The  best  preacher  in  the  parish 
can't  keep  him  from  sleeping  in  the  pew. 

The  crowds  pour  in  and  the  usher  is  gal- 
lant. Here  comes  a  busybody  of  an  elder. 
Sharp  of  tongue,  pompous  and  exacting, 
he  marches  right  up  to  the  front  and  darts 
into  a  pew.  All  seem  instinctively  to  move 
away  from  him.  No  usher  would  dare  to 
lead  him  to  a  pew.  Not  much.  His  scowl 
is  too  handy.  Although  the  hour  is  not 
yet  struck,  he  wonders  why  mass  does  not 
start  at  once,  now  that  he  is  comfortably 
seated.  A  grunt  of  satisfaction  sounds 
forth.  A  nuisance  of  a  mother  with  a 
hungry-looking  baby  had  almost  come  into 
his  pew  after  him,  but  not  being  encour- 
aged, they  moved  further  on.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  self-satisfaction,  the  man 
who  thinks  he  is  complimenting  the  church 
by  his  weekly  visit.  He  is  not  so  bad  in 
his  attendance  at  mass,  for  he.  has  po- 
litical ambitions.  Stretching  out  for  the 
Catholic  vote  is  quite  the  thing  today,  but 
if  he  isn't  seen  at  the  altar  rail  soon, 
someone  will  be  able  to  call  him  a  hollow 


sham,  and  he  won't  be  able  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

Another  journey  up  the  aisle  is  made  by 
the  usher,  escorting  a  poor  lame  woman 
of  sixty  to  a  seat.  She  is  deaf  and  "the 
rheumatics"  have  her  "kilt  entirely,"  but 
rain  or  shine,  she  is  at  her  place  each  Sun- 
day. She  sighs  for  the  day  when  the 
*  dead  mass"  will  be  sung  for  her  poor 
soul  by  her  favorite  father,  with  all  the 
light-shining  and  the  grand  organ  playing. 
The  thought  of  all  this  pomp  on  her 
funeral  day  is  her  one  great  hope.  Poor 
old  relic  of  unworldliness.  Kindest  of  souls, 
the  life  of  sorrow  now  closing  has  no  re- 
grets for  her.  Her  children,  all  grown 
up  and  married,  are  scattered  here  and 
there.  Her  one  and  only  consolation  is 
the  Lord  Himself,  up  there  on  the  altar. 
Sunday  mass  is  not  enough  for  her. 
Every  day  in  the  week  she  is  in  her  pew 
and  proud  she  is  to  say  to  the  neighbor 
at  home,  "Sure,  I  heard  all  the  masses 
they  could  say  today  at  the  church."  The 
attention  of  the  usher  makes  her  blush. 
She  would  rather  not  bother  him,  but  he 
insists  and  up  the  aisle  they  go. 

Back  to  the  door  returns  the  usher,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  pick  one's  way.  A  hardy 
phalanx  of  masculine  forms  are  there  in 
every  conceivable  posture.  Kneeling, 
squatting,  balancing  on  one  leg  is  the  reg- 
ular Sunday  gathering  of  the  smart  young 
men.  Too  gallant  to  take  their  places  in  a 
pew,  they  block  the  door  and  aisle  in  the 
retirement.  No  navy  yard  derrick  would 
move  them  forward  an  inch.  They  are  so 
humble,  though  it  was  not  so  last  night, 
for  Mr.  Usher  beheld  some  of  them  in  a 
long  line  before  the  theater  door,  waiting 
their  turn  to  get  in  the  first  row  of  the 
gallery  to  see  the  show.  No  prayer  books, 
no  beads,  not  even  within  hearing  of  the 
preacher,  they  believe  they  are  performing 
a  religious  work  worthy  of  an  archangel's 
commendation.  Poor  Mr.  Usher  is  in  de- 
spair and  pities  their  blindness. 

And  still  they  come,  the  hard-working, 
decent  good  fellow  with  the  ardor  of  a 
saint,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  this 
mother  of  his  five  young  angels.  They 
were  all  at  the  children's  mass.  Here 
comes  the  young  couple  married  last 
Thursday.  It's  their  first  appearance,  and 
she  unnecessarily  hugs  his  arm  right  up 
to  the  pew.  She  is  proud  of  her  man,  and 
is  sure  that  all  eyes  are  upon  her.  The 
tired  night-worker,  on  the  way  home  from 
the  shop,  drops  in  to  say  "Good  morning" 
to  the  Lord  and  is  soon  wrapped  in  fer- 
vor. The  young  woman  struggling  to  sup- 
port her  old  parents  comes  next,  and  wel- 
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comes  the  smile  of  the  usher.  It  is  per- 
haps the  first  real  kindness  she  has  known 
in  a  week. 

The  picture  would  be  ideal  were  it  not 
for  the  late  comers,  shiftless  entities, 
young  and  old,  who  offer  an  hour  to  the 
Lord  on  the  Sabbath,  with  fifteen  minutes 
shaved  off,  the  neglected  youngster  of  the 
careless  home,  the  lazy  young  man  who 
would  still  be  in  bed  but  for  the  tongue 
of  his  anxious  mother,  and  then  the 
painted  lady,  once  a  demure  young  woman 
of  the  parish,  but  lately  the  sport  of 
fashion.  She  of  the  latest  hat,  the  most 
startling  dress  and  the  changeable  hair, 
not  to  speak  of  the  painted  complexion. 
Even  such  does  Mr.  Usher  welcome  into 
his  cosmopolitan  congregation  of  a  city 
parish.  For  the  time  being  all  are  in  the 
Master's  presence.  Mass  time  is  worship 
time.  All  the  types  are  of  God's  children. 
He  cares  for  and  loves  all.  Their  weak- 
ness He  pities,  their  virtues  He  encour- 
ages. He  tries  to  make  them  all  on  His 
own  model.  "Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  humble  of  heart,"  He  says. 

Drive  out  the  foibles  and  smallness  of 
human  nature.  Earth  is  but  transitory. 
Heaven  alone  is  permanent.  Become  as 
little  children,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.     This  is  the  lesson  all  receive. 

Soon  the  mass  is  over  and  this  varie- 
gated conglomeration  of  saints  and  sinners 
pass  out  into  the  world,  to  rise  or  to  fall, 
to  be  saved  or  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
the  enemies  of  God — and  the  usher  takes 
his  hat  and  slowly  wends  his  way  home. — 
Brooklyn  Tablet, 

Remarks  by  Reuben 

I  have  just  been  reading  of  a  new  fad — 
Metabolism — some  sort  of  a  rejuvenation 
fad — and  the  woman  who  handles  the  cult 
says  that  all  you  need  do  to  be  young  is 
to  think  you  are  young.  That  is  to  say, 
if  you  have  the  nerve  you  needn't  be  fright- 
ened at  anything.  You  see  something  in 
the  dark  and  you  commence  to  fear  and 
finally  your  teeth  may  chatter  and  your 
legs  may  tremble — whereas  if  you  gird  up 
your  loins  and  say  to  yourself  I  am  un- 
afraid— I  do  not  care  what  happens,  you 
walk  up  to  the  object  and  the  fear  van- 
ishes. This  metabolism  teaches  that  if  you 
think  it  is  warm  when  the  machine  regis- 
ters a  hundred  in  the  shade  you  will  get 
warm — ^you  just  positively  give  up  to  your 
thoughts,  whereas  if  you  insist  it  is  about 
thirty,  work  yourself  up  to  the  thirty 
pitch,  you  will   feel   cool  and  comfortable. 

That  is  what  they  claim  for  it  and  a 
Mrs.  Lewis  of  New  York,  who  is  pushing 
the  fad,  is  said  to  be  past  fifty,  but  looks 
as  young  as  a  girl  of  sixteen — has  grown 
sons  and  daughters,  and  because  they  do 
not  accept  her  theory  in  toto  they  look 
older  than  their  mother.     Of  course,  this 


fad  will  perhaps  grow  and  you  will  find 
more  people  out  trying  to  help  themselves 
to  youth  and  health  over  the  mind  route 
than  heretofore.  In  short,  it  is  the  old 
proposition  of  mind  over  matter,  but  what 
stumps  me  is: 

"If  heat  is  only  imaginary— or,  rather  its 
effects,  why  will  an  egg  cook  in  the  sun 
if  the  sun  is  hot  enough  to  cook  it?  You 
answer  because  the  egg  doesn't  think — 
doesn't  throw  off  the  heat  with  its  mind. 
That  looks  all  right,  but  when  I  have  been 
sitting  in  the  sun  and  trying  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  wasn't  going  to  collapse, 
imagining  a  breeze  when  there  was  no 
breeze,  I  found  it  impossible.  But  maybe 
there  are  a  few  little  things  to  do  to  ac- 
complish this  wonder— and  if  it  comes 
about  I  will  adopt  it  and  save  an  ice  bill 

and  a  coal  bill. 

*    *    * 

— And  Reuben  went  out  and  organized 
a  company  selling  stock  in  the  Hot  Water 
Ice  company,  the  scheme  being  that  you 
took  common  water,  and  asked  a  man  what 
he  wanted.  If  he  said  ice,  you  told  him 
to  imagine  ice  and  the  water  would  freeze. 
If  he  said  warm  water,  tell  him  to  imagine 
heat  and  the  water  would  boil.  The  stock 
was  selling  rapidly,  Reuben  said,  because 
all  the  fools  were  not  dead  yet  and  new 
ones  were  coming  right  along. — Every- 
thing, 


Knew  His  Father 

A  little  lad  was  desperately  ill,  but  re- 
fused to  take  the  medicine  the  doctor  had 
left.  At  last  his  mother  gave  him  up.  "Oh, 
my  boy  will  die;  my  boy  will  die,"  she 
sobbed.  But  a  voice  spoke  from  the  bed, 
"Don't  cry,  mother,  father'll  be  home  soon 
and  he'll  make  me  take  it." 


Not  Exactly  What  Was  Intended 

He  was  a  budding  author,  and  his  wife, 
determined  that  his  train  of  thought 
should  not  be  trammeled  by  domestic  wor- 
ries, said  to  the  new  maid,  "Now,  Jane,  if 
you  want  anything,  always  come  to  me. 
Never  go  to  Mr.  Bookmaker  unless  I  am 
out." 

A  few  days  later  there  was  a  knock  at 
Mr.  Bookmaker's  study  door,  and  in  reply 
to  the  usual  "Come !"  the  new  maid,  fresh 
and  pretty,  appeared.  "Please,  sir,"  she 
said,  "Mrs.  Bookmaker  said  I  was  never  to 
disturb  you  unless  she  was  out." 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Bookmaker  inquir- 
ingly. 

"She's  out,  sir." — June  Lippincott's. 


Delicate  Compliment 

"I  got  a  great  deal  of  water  in  my  ears," 
he  said,  as  he  came  puffing  out  of  the  surf. 

"I  thought  the  ocean  looked  rather  low," 
replied  his  friend. — United  Presbyterian, 
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Changing  Places 


There  was  an  old  man  lived  in  a  wood, 

As  you   can   plainly   see, 
Who  said  he  could  do  more  work  in  a  day 

Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three. 

"If  that  be  so,"  the  old  woman  said, 

"Why,  this  you   must  allow. 
That  you  shall  do  my  work  for  one  day 

While  I  go  drive  the  plow. 

"But  you  must  milk  the  tiny  cow 

For  fear  that  she  goes  dry; 
And  you  must  feed  the  little  pigs 

That  are  within  the  sty. 

"And  you  must  watch  the  bracket  hen 

Lest  she  should  lay  astray; 
And  you  must  wind  the  reel  of  yarn 

That  I  spun  yesterday." 

The  old  woman  took  the  staff  in  her  hand 

And  went  to  drive  the  plow; 
The  old  man  took  the  pail  in  his  hand 

And  went  to  milk  the  cow. 


But  Tiny  hinched,  and  Tiny  flinched, 

And  Tiny  cocked  her  nose; 
And  Tiny  hit  the  old  man  such  a  kick 

That  the  blood  ran  down  to  his  hose. 

Twas  "Hey,  my  good  cow!"  and  "Ho,  my 
good   cow!" 

And  "Now,  my  good  cow,  stand  still. 
If  ever  I  milk  this  cow  again 

'Twill  be  against  my  will." 

But  Tinv  hinched,  and  Tiny  flinched. 

And  Tiny  cocked  her  nose; 
And  Tiny  hit  the  old  man  such  a  kick 

That  the  blood  ran  down  to  his  hose. 

And  when  he'd  milked  the  Tiny  cow 

For  fear  she  should  go  dry. 
Why,  then  he  fed  the  little  pigs 

That  were  within  the  sty. 

And  then  he  watched  the  bracket  hen 

Lest  she  should  go  astray; 
But  he  forgot  the  reel  of  yarn 

His    wife    spun    yesterday. 


He  swore  by  all  the  leaves  on  the  tree 

And  all  the  stars  in  heaven 
That  his  wife  could  do  more  work  in  a  day 

Than  he  could  do  in  seven. 

— Anon. 


An  Old-Fashioned  Room 


Why,  don't  you  remember  the  little  square 
room? 

Twas  out  in  the  "L"  where  the  white  lo- 
custs bloom 

Dropped  down  on  the  shingles  so  snowy 
an'  sof , 

An'  little  boys  sobbed  all  the  plasterin'  off 

For  skates  or  for  somethin'  that,  likely  as 
not, 

Before  they'd  done  teasin'  an'  coaxin'  they 
got, 

For  where  is  the  parunts  in  Christendom 
ain't 

Partial  t'  little  folks*  style  o*  complaint? 

An'  when  it  come  time  t'  git  ready  for  bed 
A  little  boy  shadow  climbed  on  up  ahead, 
Excep'  when  he  got  there  he'd  growed  up 

so  tall 
He  reached  to  the  pepper  pods  strung  on 

the  wall. 
He  aped  you  an'  mocked  you  an'  tagged 

you  about 
Till  you  blowed    both    the    lamp    an'  the 

shadow  boy  out, 
An'  all  there  was  left  was  the  stars  shinin' 

through 
Th?  little  bits  winders  an'  blinkin*  at  you! 


In  winter  'twas  snowy,  an'  one  broken 
pane 

Would  let  in  the  snow,  an'  in  summer  the 
rain 

Would  drip  down  the  hole  where  the  plas- 
ter  was  gone 

An*  wan't  so  partikler  of  what  it 
dripped  on 

An'  like  enuff  peck  y'  in  the  eye  or  the  ear 

Until  you  was  swimmin'  in  rain  pretty 
near. 

An'  mother  would  scold,  but  your  father 
says,  "No! 

A  plenty  o'  rain  helps  a  little  chap  grow.'* 

It  wasn't  the  best,  but  I'll  bet  y'  tonight, 

With  all  of  your  worries  an'  sleepin'  so 
light. 

You  stretch  out  your  bones  on  your  new- 
fangled bed 

An'  long  for  the  scent  of  the  bloom  over- 
head. 

You  hark  like  enuff  for  the  drip  o'  the 
rain 

Or  look  for  a  sight  o'  the  stars  through 
the  pane, 

An'  then  'fore  you  know,  spite  of  worries 
an'  gloom. 

You've  dropped  off  to  sleep  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned room! 

—John  D.  Wells,  in  Buffalo  Nep^s. 
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Anecdotes 

"What  is  an   anecdote,  pa?" 

"An  anecdote,  my  son,  is  a  short  and 
funny  tale  which  at  once  reminds  the  other 
fellow  of  a  tale  which  is  neither  short  nor 
funny." — Puck. 


Required  Good  Guesser 

When  stationed  in  Malta  a  few  years 
aeo  a  soldier  came  across  an  old  inscrip- 
tion in  a  regimental  coffee  bar  as  follows: 

"Here's  to*  Pand's  Pen  Dasoci, 
Al  hou  Rinha?    R.  M.  (less  mirt), 
Ha !  N.  D.  F.    Unlet-fri-Ends 
Hipre!    I.  G.  N.    Betju!  standk 
IndanI    Devil's  Peako  F.  N.  (one)." 

It  was  a  source  of  much  guessing,  but 
a  smart  drummer  boy  set  everybody's 
mind  at  rest  by  translating  it  thus: 

"Here  stop  and  spend  a  social  hour, 

In  harmless  mirth  and  fun; 
Let  friendship  reign,  be  just  and  kind. 
And  evil  speak  of  none." 

—Tid  Bits. 


Stopped  Just  in  Time 

Little  Johnnie,  who  had  been  praying 
for  some  months  for  God  to  send  him  a 
baby  brother,  finally  became  discouraored. 
"I  don't  believe  God  has  any  more  little 
boys  to  send,"  he  told  his  mother,  "and 
I'm  poing  to  quit  it." 

Early  one  morning  not  long  after  this 
he  was  taken  into  his  mother's  room  to 
sec  twin  boys  who  had  arrived  in  the 
nii?ht.  Johnnie  regarded  them  thought- 
fullv  for  some  minutes. 

"Gee."  he  remarked,  finally,  "it's  a  good 
thing  I  stopped  praying  when  I  did." 


Too  Much  at  Stake 

Tommy  was  at  Sunday  school  in  his  first 
"real"  clothes.  A  picture  of  a  lot  of  little 
angels  was  before  the  class,  and  the  teacher 
asked  Tommy  if  he  would  not  like  to  be 
one. 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  Tommy,  after  in- 
specting the  picture. 

"Not  want  to  be  an  ancel,  Tommy!"  re- 
proached the  teacher.     "Why  not?" 

"'Cause  rd  have  to  give  up  my  new 
pants,"  said  Tommy,  sagely. 


Magnificent  Opportunity 

'1  don't  see  any  sense  in  referring  to 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,"  said  the  man 
smartly.    "He  had  a  thousand  wives." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman,  tartly,  "he 
learned  his  wisdom  from  thcmt"— Brook- 
lyn Lift. 


She  Was  Wrong 

Teacher— "Johnnie,  who  compiled  our 
first  dictionary?" 

Johnnie— "Daniel  Webster !" 

Teacher — "No,  it  wasn't  Daniel,  it  was 
Noah." 

Johnnie— "Come  off,  teacher,  Noah  com- 
piled the  ark!" 


Hopes  for  Him 

Mrs.  Murphy — "Oi  hear  yer  brother-in- 
law,  Pat  Keegan,  is  pretty  bad  off." 

Mrs.  Casey — "Sure,  he's  good  for  a  year 
yit." 

Mrs.  Murphy — "As  long  as  thot?" 

Mrs.  Casey — "Yis ;  he's  had  four  differ- 
ent doctors,  and  each  one  av  thim  give  him 
three  months  to  live." — Puck. 


Owed  Them  Something 

Church  •  Warden  Brown — "Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Smith,  but  are  you  aware  that  you 
put  a  false  half-crown  in  the  contribution 
plate  this  morning?" 

Mr.  Smith— "Yes;  I  owe  the  heathen  a 
grudge  for  eating  a  missionary  uncle." — 
United  Presbyterian, 


Critical 

"How  much  cider  did  you  make  this 
year?"  inquired  Farmer  A  of  Farmer  B, 
who  had  offered  him  a  sample  for  trial. 

"Fifteen  bar'ls,"  was  the  answer. 

Farmer  A  took  another  sip.  "I  reckon. 
Si,"  he  drawled,  "ef  you'd  had  another 
apple  you  might  ha'  made  another  bar*l." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Unnecessary  Noises 

The  celebrated  soprano  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  her  solo  when  little  Johnnie  said  to 
his  mother,  referring  to  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  "Why  does  that  man  hit  at 
the  woman  with  his  stick?" 

"He  is  not  hitting  at  her,"  replied  his 
mother.     "Keep  quiet." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  she  hollerin'  so 
for?" 


Solved 

Small  Billy  (at  seashore)— "Can't  I 
have  a  ride  on  a  donkey?" 

Mother — "No,  darling.  Father  says 
not." 

Small  Billy— "Why  can't  I  have  a  ride 
on  a  donkey,  mother?" 

Mother  (to  father) — "Oh,  for  goodness' 
sake,  David,  give  him  a  ride  on  your  back 
to  keep  him  quiet." — Pathfinder. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month   for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Ogden,  Utah. 

Division  83  so  far  this  year  has  been  very 
prosperous;  six  new  members,  two  by  card 
and  four  by  initiation,  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  with  bright  prospects  for  many  more. 
The  sisters  turn  out  splendidly  and  our 
meetings  are  very  interesting.  We  have  our 
birthday  parties  once  a  month  and  reap  a 
nice  sum  for  our  treasury. 

We  had  a  surprise  on  Brother  and  Sis- 
ter Malan  July  16.  We  all  went  away  hop- 
ing that  the  brothers  and  sisters  will  meet 
socially  many  times  in  the  near  future. 

Our  beloved  Sister  White  is  heavily 
bowed  with  grief  over  the  loss  of  her  son. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  her  in  sympathy ;  also 
to  Brother  King  in  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

I  will  close  with  best  wishes  to  all  sis- 
ters and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
who  wish  to  visit  us.    Mrs.  J.  H.  Rhine. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Monumental  Division  No.  81  is  still 
climbing  onward  and  upward  in  the  way 
of  taking  in  new  members  and  building  up 
the  Division ;  in  keeping  her  treasury  well 
filled  and  striving  to  be  one  of  the  first 
Divisions  in  the  world  now.  Some  sister 
will  say  that  Baltimore  is  claiming  a  great 
deal,  but  we  don't  expect  to  be  sidetracked. 
We  have  not  got  the  large  membership  that 
we  should  have  and  we  can  not  explain 
why;  but  we  think  the  brothers  could  help 
us  by  encouraging  their  wives  to  join. 
Baltimore  should  have  one  of  the  largest 
Divisions  in  the  country,  as  we  have  so 
many  roads  coming  into  the  city.  There 
are  two  Divisions  of  the  O.  R.  C.  in  Balti- 
more and  one  in  Washington.  Division  81 
only  has  fifty-six  members,  but  they  are 
workers  and  sisters  to  one  another.  They 
stand  for  their  motto,  charity,  truth  and 
friendship,  and  have  worked  hard  for  the 
growth  of  their  Division  and  we  consider 
we  are  growing  slowly.  We  expect  two 
initiations  at  our  next  meeting. 

We  have  suspended  meetings  until  the 
last  of  August,  but  we  are  not  idle.  We 
are  raffling  a  picture  for  our  pleasure  fund,  * 
which  I  will  tell  you  about.  We  have 
started  a  separate  fund  to  draw  from  for 
our  own  pleasure,  and  we  keep  it  up 
through  our  own  birthdays.  Sister  Shipley 
has  a  list  of  all  of  our  birthdays  and  we 
are  supposed  to  give  her  a  penny  for  every 
milestone  we  have  passed,  and  if  any  one 
feels  a  delicacy  about  telling  how  many  sh^ 


has  passed  Sister  Shipley  says  just  hand 
her  a  dollar  and  no  one  will  know,  for 
rone  of  us  has  reached  the  century  mark 
yet.  We  have  had  our  outing  July  11  at  a 
private  shore,  and  if  the  sister  Divisions 
could  have  been  there  to  join  in  that  crab- 
soiip  dinner  they  surely  would  have  en- 
joyed it. 

We  have  had  two  very  sick  sisters,  but 
they  are  now  recovering.  Sisters  Curran 
and  Thomas  have  both  lost  their  com- 
panions and  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
Division. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our  school 
of  instruction  in  Richmond,  in  October, 
and  to  meeting  our  grand  president.  We 
were  so  disappointed  in  not  getting  to  the 
school  in  Harrisburg,  as  quite  a  number  of 
our   ladies  expected   to  go. 

Best  wishes  for  all  sister  Divisions. 

Sister  Shipley. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

READ    AND    REFLECT. 

It  was  a  thistle  floating  out  upon  the  air, 
it  fell  upon  rich  soil.  It  sprouted  and  bore 
fruit,  and  ten  thousand  thistles  were  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The 
fertile  soil  produced  only  weeds.  It  was 
the  tiniest  particle  that  was  blown  into  the 
eye,  it  made  the  eyeball  red  and  bloodshot, 
and  finally  destroyed  the  sight.  The  poison 
spread  until  it  cost  a  life.  It  was  only  a 
word,  a  very  little  word,  colored  and 
poisoned  by  slander,  repeated  with  embel- 
lishments, until  a  harmless  and  innocent 
transaction  of  life  became  a  criminal  ac- 
tion. It  was  only  a  rumor,  repeated  from 
lip  to  lip,  which  grew  with  each  repetition 
until  the  falsehood  became  as  the  truth,  a 
reputation  was  ruined,  a  heart  was  broken, 
and  a  life  was  made  miserable.  And  the 
whole  thing  was  a  lie,  painted  to  resemble 
the  truth.  There  is  nothing  so  despicable 
in  all  the  many  incidents  of  human  life 
as  that  of  tale-bearing,  and  being  ready  to 
believe  evil  of  a  person,  rather  than  the 
good.  We  do  not  stop  to  think  that  this 
world  is  a  scene  of  variable  experiences, 
that  each  one  has  his  or  her  own  particular 
surround in.i^s  which  are  sacred  and  secret, 
that  an  angel  from  heaven,  though  he  be 
the  brightest  that  burns  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  could  not  stand  the  tongue 
of  the  scandal  monj^er  or  the  slanderer. 

It  was  only  after  Lucifer  was  driven 
from  heaven  that  there  was  a  slanderer  in 
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the  world.  Every  scandal  monger  or  slan- 
derer is  closely  related  to  the  expelled 
Lucifer  who  attempted  to  defame  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  Himself. 

The  most  sacred  possession  of  man  or 
woman  is  reputation,  and  yet  it  is  such  a 
delicate  thing  that  the  breath  of  a  hissing 
serpent  may  injure  and  destroy  it.  The 
secrets  of  our  lives  are  our  own,  and  no- 
body has  a  right  to  pry  into  them.  The  re- 
peater of  tales  is  like  the  serpent  in  the 
grass,  slimy,  detestable  and  dangerous. 
There  is  so  much  more  in  life  to  live  for 
than  casting  stones,  for  every  stone  that  is 
thrown  will  rebound  like  the  rocky  cavern. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep ;     ' 
If  thou  wake,  he  can  not  sleep. 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart, 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part, 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Kartell. 


Aurora,  111. 

I  am  afraid  Aurora  Division  97  will 
think  its  correspondent  has  deserted  it. 
The  first  few  months  of  the  year  my  heart 
and  hands  were  full,  but  I  will  try  and  do 
justice  to  the  Division  the  rest  of  my  term 
of  office.  We  have  had  many  pleasant 
gatherings  at  the  homes  of  our  sisters. 
During  the  hot  months  we  seem  to  lose 
our  spirit,  but  when  the  cooler  weather 
comes  again  we  will  pick  up  where  we  left 
off,  witli  vim  and  vigor. 

June  20  we  had  our  annual  picnic  at  City 
Park,  every  one  enjoying  themselves 
thoroughly. 

White  City  Division  100  invited  us  to 
join  them  at  Dellwood  Park,  where  they 
had  their  picnic.  Very  few  were  able  to 
go,  but  those  who  did  go  were  very  glad 
they  made  the  trip.  It  was  a  day  well 
spent. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
school  of  instruction,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  all  our  officers  can  take  part. 

Best  wishes  for  all  sister  Divisions. 

Correspondent. 


Springfield,  111. 

The  summer  has  been  extremely  hot  for 
us  all,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  our  meet- 
ings every  first  and  third  Thursday  in  the 
month.  Some  of  our  sisters  have  been 
away  and  some  have  had  sickness  in  their 
families. 

Brother  Miller  of  Division  206  (O.  R. 
C.)  is  lying  in  Springfield  hospital  in  a 
very  serious  condition  as  a  result  of  being 
caught  between  the  cars,  being  badly 
crushed,  but  is  improving  slightly  at  this 


writing.     Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  Sister 
Miller  and  family. 

We  are  very  busy  getting  ready  for  our 
school  of  instruction  September  6-7,  and 
hope  our  grand  president  and  district  dep- 
uty won't  find  us  napping. 

The  Embroidery  club  meets  every  alter- 
nate Thursday  and  the  meeting  is  always 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  the 
planning  for  the  annual  picnic  comes  along 
with  it  all.  Brother  Mclntyre  of  Division 
206  (O.  R.  C),  holding  forth  at  Clear 
Lake,  has  promised  the  "fried  fish"  and 
coffee,  and  Brother  Sheehan,  the  genial 
secretary  of  Division  206,  the  ice  cream. 
We  will  all  be  there. 

We  are  still  adding  to  our  list  of  mem- 
bers, having  taken  in  one  member  at  the 
last  meeting  and  will  have  two  for  our 
next.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  like  our 
little  Order  will  soon  be  numbered  as  one 
of  the  best,  as  every  one  seems  to  know 
some  one  else  who  is  ready  to  come  in. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

We  wish  every  Auxiliary  unbounded  suc- 
cess and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
sisters  coming  to  Springfield  to  come  and 
help  in  the  school;  let  us  make  an  effort 
to  make  it  one  of  the  best  ever  held. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Murphy. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Again  I  hear  the  voice  of  "Duty"  and  I 
take  up  the  pen  to  record  the  happenings 
of  Prairie  City  Division  No.  237.  We  have 
not  made  a  record  for  ourselves  in  the  way 
of  work  since  our  last  appearance  in  the 
CoNHUCTOR,  but  have  endeavored  to  keep 
up  the  social  life.  We  will  hold  our  reg- 
ular mcetincrs  during  the  summer  months, 
thereby  hoping  to  not  wane  in  interest  and 
not  lose  in  attendance. 

Our  social  circle  still  meets  the  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month  at  the  homes  of 
the  sisters,  each  taking  her  turn  alphabet- 
ically, having  two  hostesses  for  each  meet- 
ing. These  are  well  attended.  We  get  bet- 
ter acquainted,  the  golden  chain  of  friend- 
ship strengthened,  and  we  hope  it  helps 
to  create  more  interest  in  the  regular  work. 

A  picnic  was  planned  for  July  4,  but 
owing  to  the  threatening  thunder  showers 
it  was  not  well  attended.  Those  who  did 
go  report  a  good  time. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Sister  Babcock  with 
us  again, 'she  having  been  kept  at  home  for 
several  meetings  on  account  of  a  serious 
accident  to  her  husband.  We  also  rejoice 
to  have  Sister  Boyd  of  Kingsville,  Tex., 
with  us  for  the  summer  months.  She  not 
only  adds  to  the  attendance,  but  "performs 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  her." 

We  were  pleased  to  have  with  us  at  our 
last  meeting  Sister  Goodman  of  Division 
M6,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  Sister  Goodman 
comes   from   a   strong  Division,   is   an   en- 
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thusiastic  worker,   and    her    few   remarks 
were  much  enjoyed. 

The  question  which  confronts  us  most  is 
how  to  get  members  to  attend  regularly,  or 
how  to  get  them  interested.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  you  can  best  reach  a  man 
through  his  stomach,  and  the  plan  might 
work  with  some  sisters.  Ice  cream  and 
cake  is  very  nice  to  have  on  hot  days  and 
may  induce  some  to  come  out,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  get  permanent  results  one  must 
drink  at  the  fountain  of  duty.  Are  we 
"endeavoring  to  faithfully  attend  all  meet- 
ings"? How  often  does  that  quiet  bell 
called  conscience  strike  the  alarm  and 
drive  us  to  our  duty?  When  duty  becomes 
a  pleasure,  then  we  are  interested  in  our 
work  and  will  work  for  the  good  of  the 
Order. 

George  Washington,  the  man  whose 
heart  was  torn  each  time  his  soldiers'  feet 
did  bleed,  the  man  who  stood  like  a  rock, 
could  not  discern  the  separating  line  be- 
tween duty  and  human  happiness.  May 
we,  like  him,  inculcate  the  practice  of  the 
one,  thereby  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
other.  Let  us  keep  the  golden  censer  burn- 
ing with  the  frankincense  of  our  highest 
endeavors  and,  as  Theodore  Parker  says, 
"Let  us  do  our  duty  in  our  shop  or  our 
kitchen,  the  market,  the  street,  the  office, 
the  school,  the  home," — I  will  add,  the 
Order — just  as  faithfully  as  if  we  stood  in 
the  front  ranks  of  some  great  battle  and 
knew  that  victory  for  mankind  depended 
upon  our  bravery,  strength  and  skill. 
When  we  do  that,  the  humblest  of  us  will 
be  serving  in  that  great  army  which 
achieves  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hardy. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

It  is  time  Capital  City  Division  3  gave  a 
few  words  of  greeting  through  the  Con- 
ductor, and  so  I  shall  try  and  present  a 
bit  of  news  (owing  to  the  summer  weather 
and  so  many  of  our  sisters  vacating  there 
is  not  much  doing).  Our  school  of  in- 
struction opened  May  27-28,  with  our 
president.  Sister  White,  in  the  chair.  Our 
grand  president.  Sister  Moore,  was  just  as 
mteresting  and  untiring  in  her  work  as 
usual,  and  we  went  through  our  school 
work  with  confidence,  knowing,  as  our 
grand  president  says,  that  practice  only  is 
what  makes  perfection.  Our  visiting  sister 
Divisions  did  splendid  work,  showing  what 
improvement  school  work  does.  Our 
school  work  closed  with  success,  but  owing 
to  several  deaths  during  the  session  we 
gave  no  reception,  as  Sister  Grand  Deputy 
Wilson's  mother  passed  away,  also  Sister 
Brown's;  both  sisters  have  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

We  also  ^held  a  joint  memorial  service 
June  23,  with  all  the  brotherhoods  here 
joining. 


Division  3  also  extends  its  sympathies  to 
Brother  Jones  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a  member  of  Division  3;  so  we  have 
had  a  loss  in  her  gain  of  rest,  but  we  miss 
her  very  much.  Her  life  was  what  the 
poet  spoke  of  when  he  penned  these  words : 

Loved  wife  and  mother. 

Whose    thought    in    life    was    for    each 
and  all, 
Home  is  lonely  without  you 

As  we  wait  for  the  Master's  call. 

Best  wishes  to  all  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  Kathryn  New. 


Elkhart,  Ind. 

Our  Division  is  still  in  existence,  if  its 
correspondent  is  a  little  careless  in  her 
duty.  As  usual,  our  attendance  at  the 
meetings  during  these  warm  months  could 
have  been  better  and  we  would  earnestly 
urge  all  members  to  try  and  attend  and 
not  to  forget  the  school  of  instruction 
which  will  be  conducted  here  in  Septem- 
ber. Since  our  last  letter,  we  have  had  a 
few  changes,  as  our  president,  Sister 
Huzzy,  has  moved  to  Omaha,  Neb.  We 
were  sorry  to  lose  her,  but  wish  her  every 
success  and  hope  she  will  like  her  new 
home.  Sister  Lou  Brown  was  installed  as 
vice-president,  and  Sister  Shultz  takes  her 
place  as  president. 

Our  Division  has  lost  a  good  and  faith- 
ful member  in  the  death  of  Sister  Mary 
Mendham;  our  loss  surely  was  her  gain, 
as  she  was  a  noble  woman  and  a  loyal 
sister. 

July  14  the  ladies  arranged  a  picnic  sup- 
per and  a  program  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  brothers  at  the  close  of  their  reg- 
ular meeting,  and  all  report  a  fine  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  write  of  the  sickness  of 
several  of  our  members  and  sincerely  hope 
for   their   speedy  recovery. 

We  have  initiated  several  new  members 
since  our  last  letter,  and  expect  to  continue 
the  good  work  until  all  the  eligible  ladies 
are  joined  in  sisterly  love. 

Best  wishes  to  all  sisters  and  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  visiting  members. 

Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Rhees. 


Huntington,  Ind. 

Erie  Division  No.  16  is  moving  along 
very  nicely;  perhaps  a  little  slow,  but  sure. 
We  are  very  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
added  four  most  worthy  sisters  to  our  roll 
call  so  far  this  year,  with  bright  prospects 
of  more.  Glad  to  say  our  Division  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  and  all  working 
in  harmony  for  the  good  cause  that  this 
grand  Order  is  intended.  Our  Division  is 
taking  its  vacation  for  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September — we  can't  say  on 
account  of  the  hot  weather,  for  we  have 
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had  a  most  lovely  cool  summer.  Some 
of  our  members  are  away ;  we  know  if  they 
can't  be  with  us  in  person  they  are  with  us 
in  spirit,  but  I  do  believe  if  we  take  that 
solemn  obligation  to  attend  meetings  we 
should  try  and  be  there  unless  sickness 
prevents. 

Our  Division  has  been  planning  on  at- 
tending the  school  of  instruction  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  111.,  by  White  City  Division 
100  in  September.  It  is  hoped  if  our  mem- 
bers are  all  back  in  time  we  shall  all  attend. 
I  think  it  a  wise  plan  if  every  Division 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  some  school. 
We  can  learn  and  understand  the  laws 
more  thoroughly  than  to  depend  on  the 
constitution  only. 

The  O.  R.  C.  and  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  B. 
of  R.  T.  and  L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T.  held  joint 
memorial  services  in  June,  which  was  well 
attended. 

I  am  sorry  to  relate  that  Sister  Crist,  one 
of  our  best  members,  who  lives  in  Chicago, 
mourns  the  loss  of  her  faithful  husband. 
May  God  protect  and  comfort  this  family 
in  their  lonely  hours.  Also  our  most 
worthy  president,  Sister  Heavey,  mourns 
the  loss  of  her  father;  it  is  hoped  they 
shall  become  reconciled  to  their  sorrow. 
As  we  pass,  one  by  one,  we  shall  all  meet 
in  that  great  beyond.  We  extend  our 
heartfelt   sympathy   to  both   families. 

In  conclusion  will  ask  all  sisters  to  try 
to  attend  .many  meetings,  to  make  this  a 
prosperous  year,  and  to  make  it  the  best 
year  in  the  history  of  our  Division. 

Best  wishes  to  all  sisters  and  their 
families.  Mrs.  Sadie  Smith. 


Denver,  Colo. 

In  accordance  with  my  duty  I  shall  again 
send  a  communication  from  Division  23. 
We  were  pleased  to  welcome  our  grand 
president,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore,  last  Mai»ch, 
to  hold  our  school  of  instruction.  She 
went  through  the  ritual  and  the  constitu- 
tion very  thoroughly,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
many  who  attended.  Sister  Theo.  John- 
son, on  behalf  of  Division  23,  presented 
Sister  Moore  with  a  token  of  esteem  and 
love  for  the  many  years  of  service  she  has 
devoted  to  the  L.  A. 

Last  April  we  held  a  social  dance  for  our 
members  and  friends,  which  was  well  at- 
tended, and  a  nice  amount  added  to  our 
treasury. 

Monday,  June  17,  a  joint  memorial  serv- 
ice was  held  by  O.  R.  C.  Division  44  and  L. 
A.  Division  23.  Our  president,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Farrell,  made  an  appropriate  address,  and 
then  introduced  our  past  grand  president, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Ragon,  who  rendered  an  im- 
pressive eulogy  for  our  departed  sisters 
who  have  preceded  us  to  their  eternal 
home.  Since  our  last  memorial  service  we 
have  parted  with  two  of  our  most  worthy 
members,   Sisters  Gilmore  and   McGinn. 


We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Sister  O. 
B.  Parker  of  Cardenas,  Mexico,  as  we  have 
been  unable  to  communicate  with  her  since 
the  recent  trouble  in  Mexico. 

Our  meetings  have  been  well  attended 
this  summer,  and  to  keep  up  the  enthusi- 
asm we  had  a  social  afternoon  last  month, 
also  one  at  our  last  meeting.  Our  presi- 
dent understands  how  to  get  a  good  at- 
tendance. At  our  last  meeting  we  wel- 
comed Sisters  Anna  Sanderson  of  Danville, 
G.  W.  Weiler,  P.  J.  McCormack  of  Ft. 
Worth,  and  W.  J.  Murray  of  Trinidad, 
Colo.     Come  again,  sisters. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  for  an- 
other bazaar  to  be  held  this  winter,  so  we 
are  expecting  great  results.  If  it  is  a  suc- 
cess it  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of 
every  member  to  do  her  part. 

Best  wishes  to  all  Auxiliaries. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Herrington. 


Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Since  you  heard  from  Hudson  Division 
278,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  we  had  installation  of 
officers.  Sister  Clum  was  elected  presi- 
dent, in  place  of  Sister  Newman,  who  filled 
the  office  for  the  past  two  years  with  dig- 
nity and  honor.  Sister  Newman  was  pre- 
sented with  a  past  president's  pin.  One 
new  member  has  been  added  to  our  Divi- 
sion. All  the  sisters  were  glad  to  receive 
her.'  We  are  anxious  to  have  better  at- 
tendance of  our  old  members  and  desirous 
of  having  some  more  new  ones  join. 

In  June,  Sister  Friery,  assisted  by  Sister 
Clum,  gave  a  whist  party  at  the  home  of 
Sister  Friery  for  the  benefit  of  our  Divi- 
sion, which  was  a  grand  success. 

We  are  planning  for  an  outing  to  Rock- 
away  to  call  on  Sister  Hutchinson,  secre- 
tary of  the  insurance  association,  and  a 
good  time  is  expected. 

Division  278  meets  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  the  month.  We  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  any  sister  visiting  our 
city  to  call  on  us. 

Best  wishes  and  success  to  all  O.  R.  C. 
arid  Auxiliary  Divisions. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  McKiernan. 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 

During  our  prolonged  silence  El  Capitan 
Division  No.  300  has  not  been  idle.  Sister 
Bear,  our  new  president,  is  filling  her  chair 
with  honor  and  credit  to  us  all  and  we 
have  taken  in  a  number  of  new  members 
and  have  bright  prospects  for  several  more. 
Altogether,  this  will  be  one  of  our  best 
years  for  new  membership  and  we  feel 
very  proud  of  this  fact,  as  we  have  had  a 
great  struggle  in  building  up  and  strength- 
ening our  Division. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  our  pleas- 
ures and  our  sorrows.  We  celebrated  our 
sixth    anniversary   with    a   grand    banquet 
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and  had  as  our  guests  several  of  the  sis- 
ters of  City  of  Oaks  Division  No.  7  and 
also  a  number  of  the  brothers.  We  all  en- 
joy our  gatherings  such  as  this,  for  then 
we  are  all  together  and  the  feeling  of 
friendship  is  strengthened. 

Sister  O'Neill  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  Division  to  spend  the  week-end  as  her 
guests  at  her  summer  home  at  Santa  Cruz. 
A  number  accepted  her  invitation  and  all 
voted  her  a  fine  hostess,  some  of  the  sis- 
ters becoming  quite  expert  swimmers  in 
their  short  stay. 

We  have  been  entertaining  at  several 
card  parties,  which  also  bring  us  closer  to- 
gether and  net  us  quite  a  sum  for  our 
treasury. 

Death  has  recently  visited  Sister  Schuck 
and  taken  from  her  her  beloved  husband; 
our  hearts  go  out  to  her  in  deepest  sym- 
pathy in   her  loss. 

May  this  year,  so  well  on  its  way,  be 
full  of  richest  blessing  to  all  O.  R.  C.  and 
L.   A.   members. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Ewers. 

Denison,  Tex. 

The  sisters  of  Turner  ^  Division  No.  28 
tell  their  correspondent  the  first  thing  they 
look  for  in  the  Conductor  is  a  letter  from 
Division  No.  28,  so  I  must  not  drop  back 
and  forget  to  write,  though  sometimes  my 
letters  are  short.  We  have  been  working 
under  trying  difficulties  on  account  of  such 
extremely  hot  weather.  We  thought  the 
past  two  summers  were  hot,  but  this  has 
been  a  record-breaker.  We  have  just 
moved  in  the  new  Woodman  hall  on 
Woodard  street.  Our  hall  is  well  ven- 
tilated and  we  have  only  one  flight  cf  stairs 
to  climb. 

We  had  our  annual  picnic  in  July,  to 
which  we  invited  Division  No.  53  (O.  R. 
C.)  to  take  part  and  enjoy  an  outing  with 
us,  taking  the  interurban  car  for  Woodlake 
with  well-filled  baskets  of  good  things  to 
eat.  After  banqueting,  various  games,  such 
as  music  and  dancing,  were  the  principal 
pastime.  There  is  nothing  so  restful  for 
the  mind  as  to  throw  all  cares  aside  and 
forget  them  for  a  while,  when  one  is  worn 
with  household  duties  go  out  with  a  crowd 
for  some  kind  of  recreation;  it  is  better 
than  medicine,  as  it  rests  both  the  body 
and  mind. 

Our  president,  Sister  Luesley,  is  work- 
ing on  a  plan  to  make  us  better  attenders. 
It  will  be  something  new  and  we  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  help  her  in  this  new 
undertaking.  She  makes  a  cheerful  presi- 
dent and  takes  great  pleasure  in  fulfilling 
her  duties. 

We  all  expect  to  attend  the  school  of  in- 
struction, which  takes  place  at  Wichita 
Falls  some  time  in  November. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  election  of  new 
officers  for  1913.         Mrs.  J.  H.  Benner. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  school  of  instruction  held  in  St 
Paul  July  29-30  of  the  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  yet  held  in  this 
section  of  the  jurisdiction.  Sister  Moore, 
the  grand  president,  came  over  from  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  and  after  two  days  of  hard, 
patient  toil  with  the  northwestern  siscrs 
started  bright  and  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing for  a  point  in  northern  or  middle  Iowa. 
From  the  time  the  first  cordial  greeting 
was  given  at  the  Ryan  hotel  until  we  all 
sang  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again/' 
not  an  idle  moment  was  spent  nor  an  idle 
word  spoken.  Sister  Grindall,  our  vice- 
president,  came  post  haste  across  the  con- 
tinent from  southern  California;  Sister 
Schmitt,  our  insurance  secretary,  came  all 
the  way  from  Portland,  Ore.,  cutting  short 
a  visit  with  relatives  and  friends;  Sis'er 
McCall,  our  district  deputy,  came  from  her 
field  of  labor  up  the  Iron  Range.  Our 
president.  Sister  Ragan,  got  home  thenicht 
before  from  a  vacation  trip  in  Wisconsin, 
but  most  of  the  credit  falls  upon  the  many 
faithful  sisters  from  Flour  City  Division  in 
Minneapolis,  who  were  all  ready  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  roll  call.  We  missed  the 
sisters  from  Austin  ;  often  we  do  not  under- 
stand circumstances  and  conditions,  which 
of  course  were  good  excuses,  but  if  we 
could  have  seen  but  one  face  only.  We  had 
expected  a  large  delegation  from  Willmar 
and  as  we  had  witnessed  the  work  done  by 
them  only  a  few  months  before  Sis'cr 
Moore  would  have  been  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  made,  I  know. 
Breckenridge, .  Grand  Forks  and  Enderlin 
would  have  been  welcomed,  too.  Enderlin 
had  expected  to  have  a  school  of  its  own 
<ind  have  the  grand  president  there  until 
the  last  moment. 

We  trust  the  sisters  of  Two  Harbors, 
Proctor  and  West  Superior  enjoyed  their 
school  as  we  did  ours.  The  initiatory  work 
and  small  drill  put  on  by  Flour  City  Divi- 
sion was  indeed  a  help  and  an  inspiration. 
It  was  perfectly  and  beautifully  given.  The 
addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  the 
presidents  of  Flour  City  Division  and 
Como  Division.  Sister  Moore  on  the  first 
day  was  presented  with  a  huge  bouquet  of 
carnations  from  Flour  City  Division,  and 
on  the  second  day  from  the  sisters  of  Como 
Division.  She  was  the  recipient  of  an 
armful  of  roses,  chrysanthemums  and  sweet 
peas.  Our  grand  president's  response  both 
to  the  addresses  and  the  simple  remem- 
brances was  enjoyed,  and  emphasized  to  us 
the  broadness  and  nobleness  of  character 
so  particularly  noticed  always  in  Sister 
Moore's  makeup.  She  criticised  kindly  but 
firmly,  and  we  all  made  a  firm  resolution 
to  do  all  we  can  to  uplift  and  advance  the 
principles  inculcated  in  our  noble  Order. 
As  Sister  Moore  inquired  about  this  one 
and  that  one  there  was  a  note  of  sadness  in 
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her  reply  when  she  was  told  that  some  had 
moved  away  and  some  were  at  home, 
who,  of  course,  were  unavoidably  de- 
tained or  they  would  have  been  present. 
She  complimented  the  faithful  few  who  had 
stood  by  faithfully  through  all  the  passing 
years  and  the  new  ones  who  took  such  in- 
terest and  manifested  such  zeal  in  the 
work.  The  work  of  Sister  Daily  as  junior 
was  especially  commendable.  Sister  Daily 
is  but  a  new  member  and  came  150  miles 
to  be  present  at  the  school.  Sister  Moore 
was  entertained  by  Sister  Houlihan  Sun- 
day, and  during  the  two  days*  session  by 
Sister  Verba. 

We  were  glad  and  happy  to  see  so  many 
of  the  old  time  sisters  of  Minneapolis  and 
we  compliment  them  on  the  promptness  in 
getting  over  on  time  and  the  splendid  ren- 
dition of  the  parts  taken. 

We  had  an  election  of  president  and 
vice-president  and  Sister  Moore  conducted 
a  public  installation  of  officers,  our  district 
deputy,  Sister  McCall,  acting  as  marshal. 
The  prize,  or  banner,  or  loving  cup,  had 
we  had  one,  would  have  gone  to  Flour  City 
Division,  who  carried  away  the  honors  in 
point  of  attendance  and  careful  attention 
to  ritualistic  work.  We  were  pleased  to 
have  with  us  Sister  Miller  of  Willmarine 
Division.  Sister  Miller  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  ritualistic  and  constitutional  laws 
and  is  an  earnest  worker  anywhere. 

We  had  our  luncheons  each  day  served 
in  the  Emporium  tea  rooms.  One  corner 
of  the  beautiful  dining  room  was  reserved 
and  large  tables  were  kept  each  day  for 
our  use.  Sister  Moore  enjoyed  an  auto 
ride  to  the  Indian  mounds,  Como  Park, 
Fort  Snelling.  Attorney  O'Keefe,  who  is 
interested  in  railway  legislation,  provided 
the  autos.  There  were  no  special  recep- 
tions or  entertainment,  but  the  school  of 
1912  will  go  down  in  history  as  h  happy 
and  profitable  event  in  Auxiliary  circles  in 
the  Northwest.  Nellie  E.  McCall. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  City  Division  No.  312  was  or- 
ganized August  2-3  with  thirty-two  charter 
members  by  Sister  Agnes  M.  Whelan,  dis- 
trict deputy,  ably  assisted  by  Sister  Anna 
Conlisk,  first  member  of  the  grand  exec- 
utive committee,  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  A 
large  number  of  visiting  sisters  from 
Monett,  Shawnee  and  Sapulpa  attended  the 
two-days*  session  and  assisted  in  the  work. 
Sister  Agnes  M.  Whelan  was  elected 
president. 

An  elaborate  course  luncheon  was  served 
at  the  Skirvin  hotel  in  honor  of  the  visit- 
ing sisters,  and  a  reception  given  that  even- 
ing, to  which  the  members  of  Division  476 
(O.  R.  C.)  and  the  other  railroad  organ- 
izations were  invited;  about  two  hundred 
representative  railroad  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies responded  to  this  invitation,  and  en- 


joyed an  informal  program  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  interspersed  by  many 
good  speeches. 

The  new  Division  enters  into  the  work 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  its 
future  success  and  growth. 

The  great  encouracrement  and  assistance 
shown  by  Division  476  of  the  O.  R.  C.  is 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  new  Aux- 
iliary and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  each 
member  to  prove  such  help  to  Division  476 
that  they  will  always  know  we  are  sisters 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  gift  of  the  charter  fee  and  the  pay- 
ment of  our  hall  rent  is  of  much  substan- 
tial benefit. 

The  presence  of  Sister  Conlisk  of  Ft. 
Worth  was  an  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  every  member,  and  as  a  small 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  her  visit  a 
beautiful  souvenir  spoon  was  presented  to 
her  as  a  remembrance.  The  meeting  days 
of  Division  312  will  be  the  first  and  third 
Fridays  of  each  month  at  2 :30  p.  m.  at  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  hall,  corner  Grand  and  Walker 
streets,  and  sisters  from  other  Divisions 
are  always  cordially  invited  to  attend  our 
meetings. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  our  Division  a 
grand  success  and  ask  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  every  sister  along  this  line,  and  let 
our  motto  be  harmony  and  friendship  to 
the  end.  Mrs.  Pearl  Hopkins. 


Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

We  had  meetings  once  a  month  during 
July  and  August,  but  now  the  vacation 
days  are  soon  over  and  we  hope  to  see 
every  member  come  out  and  take  part  in 
the  socials  and  the  Division  work.  Come 
regularly  and  you  will  have  a  different 
interest. 

We  held  our  memorial  service  June  16, 
with  a  short  but  very  impressive  address 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  We  are  glad  this 
service  has  become  a  custom,  for  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  fitting  remembrance  of  our 
departed  sisters. 

On  July  18  we  had  our  annual  picnic  at 
beautiful  Milbrook  Park;  a  general  good 
time  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Swastika  Division  No.  262  extends  to 
one  and  all  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our 
Division.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Secrest. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  looking  over  the  letters  in  the  August 
Conductor  there  was  one  which  brought  a 
broad  smile  to  my  face — Mrs.  G.  M.  Bailey 
writes  from  the  plains  of  Colorado~I  hav- 
ing passed  through  those  snakes-  and  sage- 
brush plains  only  last  month  I  recall  with 
pleasure  the  mountain  air  and  snow- 
streaked  peaks. 

Division  103  is  surely  up  to  the  times  in 
everything,  and  while  not  even  hinting  that 
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we  are  interested  in  the  political  situation, 
we  were  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
followed  the  Bull  Moose. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  our  place  of  meeting  and  at  our  last 
meeting  in  July  we  held  our  last  meeting 
in  the  old  hall.  The  August  meeting  found 
us  in  the  Moose  hall,  which  has  been  newly 
decorated  and  furnished,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent room  for  any  floor  work.  The  next 
time  our  grand  officers  visit  us  we  can 
point  to  a  most  magnificent  head  and 
antlers  above  the  president's  chair. 

Our  enthusiasm  has  not  wavered  during 
the  heated  term,  and  while  many  of  the 
Divisions  are  omittincr  as  many  meetings 
as  possible  we  are  still  busy.  At  our  next 
meeting  we  will  initiate  two  candidates  and 
will  have  a  social  hour  with  refreshments. 

Our  sewing  club  has  been  a  big  success, 
even  though  it  is  impossible  to  get  enough 
material  on  hand  to  hold  a  bazaar.  The 
trouble  is  that  when  the  day  for  the  meet- 
ing arrives  we  have  so  many  orders  for 
aprons,  dressed  caps  and  fancy  articles  that 
thev  can  hardly  be  made  fast  enough.  We 
still  are  collecting  dollars  on  our  silk  quilt 
on  which  we  expect  to  hold  the  final 
"drawing"  next  month.  The  lucky  person 
will  surely  be  a  winner,  for  the  quilt  is  a 
beauty  and  many  of  cur  ladies  have  pre- 
ferred to  pay  for  the  entire  ten  tickets 
which  each  member  is  supposed  to  dispose 
of.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  when 
our  secretary  read  us  a  letter  from  a  sister 
in  St.  Paul  who  wanted  some  chances  on 
the  quilt.  It  is  just  a  little  personal  inter- 
est made  manifest  that  makes  us  sisters 
indeed. 

Division  142  did  well  with  its  euchre 
party,  and  it  takes  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  be  able  to  turn  in  that 
amount  of  money.  Division  103  has  had 
two  successful  parties  this  spring  and  will 
plan  for  others  this  winter. 

The  Division  of  Lafayette  really  de- 
serves the  sympathy  of  its  sisters,  for  it  is 
about  to  meet  with  a  great  loss.  Though 
not  a  fortune  teller,  we  feel  that  Division 
103  is  to  be  benefited  by  her  loss — Sister 
Stimson  has  lately  moved  to  Indianapolis 
and  we  will  not  be  happy  until  she  joins 
forces  with  us. 

I  cannot  understand  why  there  is  not  an 
L.  A.  Division  in  connection  with  O.  R.  C. 
Division  101.  I  know  there  is  good  ma- 
terial for  an  Auxiliary  and  I  think  some- 
body should  get  busy. 

Many  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Adda  Cunningham. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 

Our  school  of  instruction  was  pro- 
nounced a  grand  success  by  all.  Manhat- 
tan Division  entertained  its  own  and  the 
visiting  sisters  at  luncheon  on  Monday, 
May  6.  The  school  was  well  attended  both 
days,  and  all  enjoyed  the  visit  from  our 
grand  president. 

Some  of  our  sisters  have  been  called 
upon  to  part  with  dear  ones,  and  our 
hearts  go  out  to  them  in  their  sorrow. 

Past  President  Sister  Lewis  of  Bocas  Del 
Toro,  Panama,  was  with  us  at  one  of  our 
regular  meetings  in  June  while  on  her 
vacation  trip  North ;  she  gave  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  life,  habits  and  man- 
ner of  living  of  the  natives  in  the  tropics. 
Sister  Lewis*  personal  appearance  spoke 
well  for  the  climate,  and  her  treatment  re- 
ceived during  her  stay  in  her  adopted 
country. 

Our  beloved  president  is  gaining  strength 
for  her  winter's  work  at  Rockaway,  where 
the  mad  rush  and  roar  of  the  mighty  waves 
fall  pleasantly,  and  restfully,  upon  the  ears 
accustomed  to  the  busy,  deafening  sounds 
of  city  life. 

The  sisters  are  always  welcomed  by  Sis- 
ter Hutchinson  at  her  summer  home  and 
are  only  too  glad  to  make  every  possible 
excuse  to  visit  her  often  and  feel  with  Lord 
Byron  that — 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore. 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar." 

Marie  E.  Brant. 


Perry,  Iowa.''' 

Perry's  Victory  Division  No.  309  was  or- 
ganized April  4,  1912,  at  Perry,  Iowa,  by 
Grand  President  Mrs.  Moore  with  nineteen 
charter  members.  We  meet  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  every  month.  Every- 
thing seems  new  to  us,  but  we  hope  to  get 
the  work  learned  so  as  to  increase  our 
membership.  We  have  quite  a  lot. of  new 
conductors  and  the  trainmaster  is  still  call- 
ing the  boys  up  for  promotion. 

We  have  organized  a  social  circle  called 
Victory,  where  we  hope  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted. We  met  with  Sister  Apple  last 
Friday  afternoon.  We  took  our  work  and 
enjoyed  a  lovely  afternoon — the  best  of  all 
was  the  lunch.  Sisters  unable  to  attend 
missed  a  great  treat. 

Success  and  prosjperity  to  all  readers  of 
the  Conductor.  MrS.  C  L.  Tucker. 
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This  Department  is  a  Forum  in  which  the  members  can  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  our  Order  and 
its  members.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  correspondents 
to  this  Department.  Personalities,  intolerant  expressions,  detailed  descriptions  of  entertainments  or 
funerals,  lists  of  committees,  and  matters  of  purely  local  interest  can  not  be  used.  News  and  communi- 
cations upon  matters  of  general  interest  are  cordially  invited.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  No 
communications  will  appear  unless  the  name  of  the  author  is  furnished  us.  Communications  for  this 
Department  should  be  in  this  office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

In  commenting  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
union  meeting  held  in  Denver  June  30,  I 
want  to  say  that  a  good  start  has  been  made 
in  trying  to  kill  the  damnable  practice  of 
blacklisting  railway  workers  with  their 
"pussy  foot"  reference  system;  this  should 
have  been  stopped  long  ago.  Granted  that 
there  are  a  few  whose  characters  are  so 
bad  that  they  are  unfit  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  or  be  trusted  by  any  employer, 
but  when  this  is  true  no  official  should  be 
afraid  to  tell  the  man  to  his  face  and  then 
let  him  stand  on,  his  own  feet.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  this  practice  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  many  cases  by  railway  officials 
to  work  out  a  grudge.  Like  all  other  men, 
these  officials  are  only  common  mortals, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  position,  and ' 
they  have  the  same  human  and,  not  in- 
frequently, animal  characteristics  that  other 
men  have,  and,  incited  by  mere  personal 
animosity,  they  follow  their  former  sub- 
ordinates up  and  by  caballing  and  intrigue 
get  their  spite  out  on  them  by  keeping  them 
out  of  work.  There  is  no  greater  disciplin- 
ary force  than  to  lose  a  position  for  mis- 
conduct and  then  be  compelled  to  begin 
over  again,  and  the  chances  are  that  one 
such  experience  will  make  a  much  better 
man  of  him  if  given  another  chance  in  a 
new  position. 

Why  should  a  railroad  man,  any  more 
than  a  carpenter  or  bricklayer,  blacksmith 
or  any  other  worker,  be  followed  from 
place  to  place  secretly  and  be  kept  from 
making  an  honest  living  at  a  calling  for 
which  he  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
learn  ? 

As  to  paragraph  1,  surely  the  brothers 
must  have  been  asleep  when  they  adopted 
that  as  it  reads.  It  is  true  that  it  will  re- 
duce the  membership  or  representation  in 
the  Grand  Division  about  80  per  cent,  but 
did  they  stop  to  consider  what  such  a  sys- 
tem of  representation  means?  Idaho, 
Rhode  Island  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  only  one  Division  each;  Delaware, 
New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  with 
only  two  Divisions  each,  and  a  number  of 
other  states  and  provinces  with  only  three 
and  four  Divisions  would  be  entitled  to 
two  delegates  each;    while    Pennsylvania, 


with  fifty-six  Divisions,  and  some  single 
Divisions  that  alone  have  a  greater  mem- 
bership than  the  whole  state  of  Idaho  and 
some  other  states;  New  York  with  twenty- 
eight  Divisions,  Illinois  with  thirty-six 
Divisions  (one  of  them  the  largest  in  the 
Order  and  larger  than  several  of  the  small 
states^  combined)  ;  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Ohio  and  Texas,  all  with  from 
twenty-two  to  thirty-one  Divisions,  would 
only  be  entitled  to  two  delegates  each.  I 
know  of  no  system  of  representation  to  the 
Grand  Division  that  could  be  more  unjust 
or  unequal  and  which  would  surely  be  more 
unsatisfactory. 

Under  our  present  system  Division  209, 
the  only  Division  in  Idaho,  sends  one  dele- 
gate; Pennsylvania,  with  fifty-six  Divisions, 
sends  fifty-six  delegates,  which  is  fair; 
under  the  system  proposed  at  the  Denver 
meeting  Division  209  would  send  two  dele- 
gates for  the  state  of  Idaho,  while  the  fifty- 
six  Divisions  and  nearly  5,000  members  in 
Pennsylvania  would  have  to  canvass  the 
whole  state  and  elect  only  two  delegates; 
the  same  condition  would  exist  in  all  the 
other  large  states.  Such  a  system  would 
cause  more  complaint  and  fault-finding  than 
the  trouble  it  seeks  to  remedy.  Unless 
something  better  can  be  devised  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  system  of  rep- 
resentation as  outlined  in  my  letter  in  the 
July  Conductor  is  the  most  equitable  that 
can  be  satisfactorily  adopted— besides  it  re- 
duces the  representation  still  more  than  the 
Denver  plan.  The  nearer  we  can  get  to 
one  delegate  for  each  1,000  members  the 
better. 

While,  •as  a  matter  of  course,  these  meet- 
ings have  no  power  to  enact  laws  for  the 
Order  and  can  only  discuss,  recommend 
and  urge  for  adoption,  I  trust  when  these 
brothers  meet  again  at  Chicago  October  2 
they  will  wake  up  and  correct  this  grossly 
unfair  inequality  before  urging  a  reduction 
in  the  representation  to  the  Grand  Division. 

Why  not,  in  connection  with  paragraph  3, 
declare  for  quadrennial  sessions  of  the 
Grand  Division  ?  This  will  be  often  enough 
to  transact  all  the  regular  business  of  the 
Order,  and  should  an  emergency  arise  suf- 
ficiently important  to  get  25  per  cent  of  the 
members  to  call  for  it,  a  special  meeting  can 
be  held  at  any  time,  and  as  a  further  pre- 
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ventive  to  calling  special  sessions  create  an 
auxiliary  or  intermediate  board  with  well- 
defined  powers  to  take  up  and  adjust  such 
questions  as  can  be  handled  without  calling 
a  special  session  of  the  Grand  Division. 

Paragraph  4  calls  for  a  referendum  vote 
on  all  amendments  to  the  constitution.  As 
to  this  I  may  have  more  to  say  at  some 
.other  time;  stated  briefly,  howevei;,  all  con- 
stitutions and  changes  to  the  constitution 
should  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  and 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  who  are 
subject  to  its  authority,  as  no  great  body 
of  men  cai  be  morally  bound  to  stand  on 
a  foundation  which  they  had  no  part  in 
making;  having  once  laid  down  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Order,  however, 
saying  what  laws  may  and  what  laws  may 
not  be  enacted,  what  is  authorized  and 
what  can  not  be  authorized,  it  is  best  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  tjie  de- 
tails of  the  work;  this  applies  particularly 
to  our  insurance  laws.  A  small  responsible 
body,  acting  under  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution, can  and  will  take  time  to  study, 
think  and  learn  and  then  act  in  line  with 
perfect  safety,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  referred  to  a  vote  of  the  whole  Order. 
You  know  the  saying  about  fools  rushing 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ;  this,  modified 
and  brought  down  to  a  concrete  fact,  means 
that  only  about  one  per  cent,  or  less,  ever 
take  the  trouble  to  figure  from  known  facts 
what  the  result  of  a  given  process  will  be, 
but  reach  conclusions  by  the  easiest  way, 
so  just  take  the  word  of  some  one  else  for 
it,  and  these  very  often  just  count  the 
death  notices  in  the  morning  paper,  mul- 
tiply hy  the  amount  of  small  change  in 
their  pockets,  add  a  few  digits  or  ciphers 
and  offer  that  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
drop  a  dollar  bill  in  the  slot  and  pull  out 
one  hundred  dollar  bills — for  proof  of  this 
just  read  some  of  the  letters  advocating 
the  payment  of  big  pensions  on  an  oc- 
casional 25-cent  assessment. 

No  referendum  vote  on  our  insurance 
laws  should  ever  be  thought  of  on  less 
than  a  25  per  cent  petition,  and  then  only 
after  a  mathematically  correct  statement 
has  been  made  showing  what  it  is  intended 
to  do  and  what  it  will  cost  each  .individual 
member. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  our  mem- 
bers if  they  ever  stopped  to  consider  that 
if  there  was  no  other  source  of  income 
and  every  member  stuck  for  his  insurance, 
with  nothing  set  aside  for  reserve  or  ex- 
penses and  every  dollar  used  to  pay  claims, 
on  our  present  rate  of  assessment,  every 
one  of  us  would  have  to  live  long  enough 
to  pay  our  assessments  sixty-two  and  one- 
half  years;  that  means  that  we  would  all 
have  to  live  somewhere  around  the  100- 
year  mark,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
much  more  than  one  per  cent  of  us  pass 
the  allotted  three  score  and  ten,  or  seventy- 


year  age.  If  we  place  the  average  life  of 
a  conductor's  membership  in  the  M.  B.  D. 
at  twenty-five  years  (and  I  do  not  think 
this  is  far  from  the  fact),  and  every  mem- 
ber's claim  was  paid  in  full,  it  would  cost 
every  last  one  of  us  $40  per  thousand  per 
year;  or,  to  get  down  a  little  closer  to  the 
pocketbook,  a  Oass  B  member  with  ^,000 
insurance  would  have  to  pay  each  month 
$6.67,  and  this  is  allowing  nothing  for  re- 
serve or  expenses. 

I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out  how  the  Mutual  Benefit  Department 
can  pay  $1,000,  all  expenses,  and  build  up  a 
splendid  reserve  fund  on  an  assessment  of 
only  $16  per  year,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
done  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  honestly 
and  skillfully  handled  and  should  be  left 
alone. 

I  have  no  comments  to  make  on  the  re- 
maining paragraphs  except  to  say  that  I 
hope  that  members  who  are  no  longer 
eligible  to  the  position,  of  conductor  will 
be  relieved  from  paying  into  the  protective 
fund  and  that  the  relief  assessments  will 
be  increased  so  as  to  make  its  benefits 
broader  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  refuse  aid  to  an  unfortunate  brother  un- 
til he  is  reduced  to  a  common  pauper  with 
not  a  living  relation  who  can  be  pointed  to 
as  morally  obliged  to  care  for  him.  Re- 
plying in  advance  to  the  brother  who  is 
ever  ready  to  say,  "Why  didn't  he  save  his 
money  when  he  could  work?"  I  will  say, 
my  brother,  if  you  had  invested  your 
money  and  managed  it  the  same  as  John 
D.  Rockefeller  or  Andrew  Carnegie  did, 
you  would  be  a  millionaire. 

James  B.  Gauss. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

And  the  mountains  labored  and  brought 
forth  a  litter  of  mice: 

Mouse  No.  1  expects  Idaho,  with  one 
Division,  to  have  the  same  voice  in  the 
Grand  Division  as  Pennsylvania,  with  fifty- 
six   Divisions. 

Mouse   No.  2,   still-born. 

Mouse  No.  3,  clown  of  the  litter. 

Mouse  No.  4,  a  repeater  at  the  ballot 
box. 

Mouse  No.  5.  strangled  in  red  tape. 

Mouse  No.  6,  smothered  to  death. 

Mouse  No.  7,  inherited  the  ideas  of  his 
sires  who  are  numbered  with  the  "has- 
beens." 

Mouse  No.  8,  small  fellow  who  wants  to 
be  noticed. 

Mouse  No.  9,  the  image  of  No.  8. 

Mouse  No.  10,  squealing  for  what  has 
not  been  taken   from  him. 

Mouse  No.  11,  in  dread  lest  his  rights 
and  privileges  will  be  infringed  upon. 

Mouse  No.  12,  would  devour  his  parents 
if  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mouse  No.  13,  troublesome,  sets  bad  ex- 
ample. 
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Mouse  No.  14,  is  the  Solomon  of  the  lit- 
ter and  foresees  the  annulment  of  the  anti- 
pass  laws  that  will  call  for  railroad  tickets 
off  your  home  road. 

This  litter  of  things  that  will  gnaw  at 
the  vitals  of  the  O.  R.  C.  for  the  next  ten 
months  was  ushered  into  life  by  many 
members  who  have  but  a  faint  recollection 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  were  be- 
fore the  conductors  in  years  long  since 
past,  and  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
what  the  conductors  of  today  have  to  con- 
tend with.  The  conductors  of  the  present 
time  are  not  unmindful  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  O.  R.  C,  and  it  behooves 
them  to  lay  aside  wheel  reports  and  O.  S. 
&  D.  correspondence  and  give  a  few 
thoughts  to  what  is  to  become  of  the  O. 
R.  C.  if  it  is  to  be  run  by  those  who  are 
tiot  in  service  and  never  expect  to  be 
again. 

When  politicians,  salaried  chairmen,  crip- 
pled and  infirm  members  endeavor  to  take 
the  wheel  of  this  organization  it  is  time  to 
wake  up.  The  Iconoclast. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Division  244  is  still  going  and  with  fine 
prospects.  The  good  Lord  would  not  per- 
mit anything  disastrous  to  happen  to  such 
a  collection  of  true  blues.  The  tourist  sea- 
son is  in  full  swing  here  and  the  Pike's 
Peak  region  is  full  of  life  and  gay  sights. 
Many  of  the  old  boys  have  called  on  me 
and  many  more  are  coming.  Among  the 
callers  are  Brothers  Tarver  and  Royall 
from  Jacksonville,  Brother  Alfred  and 
family  of  Mobile,  Brother  Montgomery 
and  wife  of  Dennison,  Tex.,  Brother 
Walker  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  also  Brother 
Gus  Hamer  and  family  of  old  Vincennes 
on  the  Wabash.  It  sure  did  me  good  to 
meet  this  old  boy,  for  we  were  boys  to- 
gether on  farms  in  Indiana.  I  am  soon  due 
to  take  a  spin  around  these  United  States 
to  visit  a  few  old-timers  who  have  been 
associated  with  me  in  the  past,  and  in  the 
meantime  God  bless  them  all. 

Greetings  to  all  brothers  from  Divi- 
sion 244.  S.  S.  Stewart. 


St.  Louis,  Mo, 

The  Conductor  every  month  has  all 
kinds  of  kicks  and  complaints,  and  this 
time  I  am  going  to  register  a  new  one.  I 
certainly  think  something  ought  to  be  done 
^bout  some  of  the  physical  examination 
methods.  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  this  line  and  have  formed  an 
opinion  that  there  is  something  "rotten  in 
Denmark."  At  one  railroad  hospital  in 
this  city  I  venture  to  say  that  four  out  of 
every  five  applications  are  declined  by  an 
interne  at  the  hospital  after  the  applicant 
has  paid  him  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  I  can- 
not understand  why  this  condition  of  af- 


fairs should  be  permitted.  This  hospital  is 
maintained  by  the  employees  and  this 
young  doctor  is  paid  a  salary  by  the  em- 
ployees— in  fact,  it  is  an  employees'  insti- 
tution out  and  out.  Will .  some  one  please 
inform  me  where  the  dollar  goes?  If  they 
must  have  the  dollar,  why  not  deduct  it 
from  the  employee's  first  pay  (they  deduct 
for  almost  everything  else  on  this  line)  ? 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  an  applicant  to 
be  turned  down  by  this  hospital  surgeon 
and  go  directly  across  the  city  and  pass 
the  surgeon  of  the  other  company  hospital. 
Once  upon  a  time  your  humble  servant 
struck  a  job  at  Cincinnati  with  the  C.  H. 
&  D.  as  a  conductor.  My  finances  were 
nil,  so  I  borrowed  one  dollar  from  Brother 
Luke  Grannon  (this  after  several  hours* 
fast)  and  hied  me  to  the  M.  D.'s  and  was 
promptly  turned  down  for  defective  vision, 
CO  had  to  lose  a  job  and  go  hungry  in  the 
bargain — and  the  best  of  it  was  that  the 
same  M.  D.  passed  me  a  few  days  later 
with  new  papers.  Not  long  after  that  I 
went  to  the  "Katy"  at  Dennison  and  was 
turned  down  for  defective  hearing,  and  the 
next  day  was  passed  by  the  examiner's 
partner,  with  a  more  severe  examination. 
In  all  my  experience  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing that  looks  like  graft  at  a  place  where 
the  examination  fee  is  deducted  from  the 
applicant's  pay.  I  must  say  in  all  fairness 
that  in  all  other  respects  this  hospital  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  spent  six 
weeks  as  a  patient  there  and  the  care  and 
food  is  certainly  fine  and  every  person  con- 
nected with  it  is  kind.  But  when  you  start 
out  on  an  empty  stomach  with  an  applica- 
tion and  only  one  dollar  in  your  pocket, 
you  are  certainly  gambling  against  fate 
and  a  square  deal.  Old  Lavender. 


Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

Neversink  Division  52  seems  to  be  doing 
nicely  since  you  last  heard  from  us.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  say  we  are  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  our  meetings  are  at- 
tended, but  this  failure  seems  to  be  uni- 
versal. A  great  many  of  our  members 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Division  hall 
invariably  find  other  attractions  to  take  up 
their  time  when  our  meetings  are  being 
held.  This  looks  like  a  shame  when  some 
of  the  brothers  who  are  compelled  to 
deadhead  find  so  few  of  the  home  guards 
in  attendance.  They  cannot  put  up  the  ex- 
cuse that  they  are  out  on  the  road ;  a  slight 
inspection  of  the  register  book  usually 
shows  a  large  number  of  them  m  town, 
and  they  should  be  at  the  meeting.  Those 
are  the  members  who  will  tell  you  on  the 
street  corners  and  in  cabooses  that  the  or- 
ganizations are  getting  weak. 

Does  this  class  of  members  ever  attend 
meetings?  Oh  yes,  when  they  have  busi- 
ness for  the  grievance  committee  they  will 
come  in  with  that  lonesome  "help-me"  ex- 
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prcssion  on  their  faces,  and  of  course  the 
Division  will  vote  their  troubles  into  the 
hands  of  the  committee  for  adjustment. 
Their  case  is  taken  before  the  officials,  the 
matter  cannot  be  adjusted  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, it  is  then  returned  to  the  Division, 
and  voted  into  the  general  committee's 
hands.  The  result  of  this  conference  not 
being  satisfactory  the  aggrieved  member 
then  says  "the  organization  is  weak." 

No,  brothers,  the  organization  is  not  get- 
ting weak,  old  Tim  did  not  fall  down.  He 
has  fought,  pleaded  and  begged  for  you ;  he 
has  adjusted  cases  that  did  not  seem  to 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  He  was  the  means 
of  reinstating  you  when  you  knew  your- 
selves that  your  cases  were  almost  hope- 
less. He  was  never  too  busy  to  be  court- 
teous,  never  too  engrossed  in  his  own  af- 
fairs to  do  a  favor  for  a  friend  or  a  con- 
stituent. His  whole  record  has  been 
marked  by  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  him,  and  by  an  up- 
rightness and  personal  integrity  which 
Division  52  has  so  frequently  recognized 
in  selecting  his  as  local  chairman.  Even 
the  whole  system  has  recognized  the 
capable  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
your  troubles  and  at  our  last  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  general  committee  made  him 
general  chairman.  A  grand  recommenda- 
tion. 

Now,  brothers,  get  down  to  business; 
you  will  find  the  O.  R.  C.  doing  its  part, 
its  committees  doing  theirs,  but  you  are 
not  doing  yours.  Let  each  member  try  and 
attend  one  meeting  a  month,  help  to  trans- 
act the  business  in  a  loyal  and  unselfish 
manner;  quit  your  criticism  and  fault- 
finding, get  out  of  the  old  rut  of  discon- 
tentment ;  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  your  life, 
work  carefully  to  obey  the  rules,  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  company  which 
employs  you.  Try  this  for  a  while,  give 
it  a  fair  test,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  task  was 
worth  the  trial,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  prove 
a  benefit  to  all.  M.  F.  Wynne. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

During  several  months  past  I  have  read 
in  the  columns  of  the  Conductor  articles 
referring  to  the  salaried  chairman.  Now, 
while  I  could  agree  with  the  views  of  some 
of  those  correspondents,  with  others  I 
could  not,  because  their  ideas  and  opinions 
are  too  far-reaching.  Some  of  those  seem 
to  view  those  officials  as  a  "court  of  last 
appeal,"  and  that  the  salaried  chairman's 
opinions  should  be  obtained  before  offering 
any  suggestions  of  their  own. 

I  recall  one  correspondent,  in  voicing  his 
sentiments  regarding  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  delegates  to  our  Grand  Division, 
who  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  such  an 
event  he  would  recommend  the  salaried 
chairman   to  act  in  the  capacity  of  legis- 


lator to  our  Grand  Division  assemblages. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  one  of  the 
worst  conditions  that  could  be  brought 
about.  While  some  of  those  gentlemen 
would  be  fair  and  considerate,  others 
might  be  looking  to  enact  laws  to 
strengthen  their  (practically  life)  position 
at  home  as  salaried  chairmen,  as  was  done 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Grand  Division. 

Frankly,  and  with  no  disrespect  to  that 
official,  I  would  strongly  favor  a  constitu- 
tional law  making  the  salaried  chairman  in- 
eligible to  the  position  of  delegate,  for  the 
following  reasons  if  there  were  no  other 
(and  there  are  several)  :  They  are  elected 
and  paid  a  liberal  salary  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  members  on  the  system 
where  they  are  employed,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  two  positions  at  the 
same  time,  under  pay  from  both  with  a 
junketing  trip  and  a  jubilee  in  between. 
The  salaried  chairman  should  be  consist- 
ent and  not  try  to  monopolize  all  such  po- 
sitions in  sight.  Many  a  flower  has  bloomed 
to  blush  unseen,  etc  Many  a  brother,  if 
given  an  appointment,  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  legislative  body.  My  sympathy  is  al- 
ways with  the  under  dog  in  the  fight  I  be- 
lieve in  playing  the  game  fair,  and  giving 
all  an  opportunity.  I  never  believed,  as 
some  do,  in  making  the  delegate's  position 
a  permanent  job  for  any  one  particular 
individual. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  salaried  chairman  if 
the  business  on  any  system  will  warrant  its 
maintenance;  when  there  is  not,  the  mem- 
bers are  far  better  off  without  them.  Many 
of  them  after  holding  the  position  for  a 
few  years  seem  to  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  the  organization  would  not  long  en- 
dure should  they  be  called  to  the  higher 
life  and  more  perfect  duties  in  the  realms 
above. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  special  privi- 
leged class  holding  delegates'  positions  who 
are  looking  for  official  position  on  the  sev- 
eral committees  where  they  exert  a  strong 
influence  many  times  to  block  just  and  fair 
legislation.  Especially  does  this  apply  to 
the  jurisprudence  committee,  which  is  fre- 
quently composed  of  salaried  chairmen 
who,  wishing  not  to  create  an  unfavorable 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  higher  of- 
ficials and  therefore  injure  their  future 
prospects,  are  usually  influenced  by  their 
recommendations. 

Now  it  may  appear  to  some  that  I  am 
conducting  a  lone  fight,  but  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  honestly  believe  I  am  voicing  a 
strong  and  underlying  sentiment  of  those 
who  do  not  like  to  go  on  record  in  a  Divi- 
sion meeting,  but  I  have  the  courage  of  my 
convictions  and  never  allow  sentiment  to 
influence  me. 

Hoping  our  esteemed  salaried  chairmen 
will  take  a  broad  hint  and  at  the  approach- 
ing   election    give    the    other    fellows    a 
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chance  and  not  labor  under  the  impression 
that  the  Grand  Division  would  be  a  most 
miserable  failure  if  not  favored  by  their 
presence;  and  unless  some  very  important 
changes  are  made  in  our  constitutional  law 
our  organization  cannot  long  endure. 

H.  M.  Harmon. 


Macon,  Ga. 

On  page  537  of  the  July  Conductor 
Brother  J.  O.  Johnson  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows :  "In  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  known  as  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of 
the  Conductor/ no  brother  has  given  any 
particular  reason  why  the  bill  should  not 
be  passed."  He  also  says  that  "it  has  been 
a  settled  fact  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  men  who  have  to  work  for  a  living  that 
the  present  method  of  settling  injury  and 
death  claims  is  unsatisfactory,"  and  that 
those  who  are  protesting  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  are  the  very  ones  who  have 
never  had  to  settle  an  injury  or  death 
claim  with  a  railroad  company. 

I  have  read  several  articles  in  recent  is- 
sues of  the  Conductor  written  by  Brother 
Coburn  and  others  which  I  consider  very 
able  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  find  one  single 
substantial  reason  advanced  by  those  favor- 
ing it — including  the  authors  themselves — 
why  the  bill  known  as  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  should  become  a  law. 
Brother  Johnson  says  the  bill  contains  the 
works  and  thoughts  of  men  who  are  work- 
ing for  our  benefit  and  are  interested  in 
our  progress.  Let  me  answer  by  saying 
that  I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  of  the  rec- 
ords where  either  of  the  authors  have  been 
very  active  in  the  interests  of  railway  em- 
ployees until  this  bill  was  submitted  by 
them,  and  the  bill  has  been  opposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate  and  before  the  house 
judiciary  committee  by  many  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  both  branches  of  congress — 
men  who  are  on  record  as  the  friends  of 
railway  employees,  who  have  studied  and 
worked  for  their  interests  during  their  en- 
tire public  life  and  are  fighting  this  bill  in 
the  mterest  of  all  men  employed  in  train 
service  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

I  do  not  claim  for  myself  the  ability  to 
bring  out  and  explain  to  the  members  of 
our  organization  the  good  and  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  proposed  legislation  or  of  laws 
now  in  effect,  but  since  this  bill  has  been 
proposed,— and  there  is  a  possibility  of  its 
being  enacted  into  law,  where  it  will  be- 
come our  exclusive  remedy  for  injuries 
sustained  while  engaged  in  train  service, — 
I  have  carefully  studied  the  subject  and 
am  convinced  that  now  is  the  time  when 
men  whose  interests  are  at  stake  should 
be  aroused  to  a  realization  of  the  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  them.  I  believe  that 
there   are  hundreds    of    our    members   in 


every  state  and  province  in  the  domains  of 
our  organization  who  are  depending  wholly 
upon  a  few  leaders  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  them.  They  have  not  read  the  bill,  nor 
have  they  any  conception  of  its  meaning. 
They  hear  from  others  that  it  is  a  com- 
pensation act  to  compensate  railway  em- 
ployees for  injuries  sustained,  and  that 
sounds  good.  The  principle  is  good,  but 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  senate  is  not  good. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  to  my  readers 
in  simple  language  (the  best  I  can  use, 
however)  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  bill, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
make  them  so  plain  that  many  who  are 
now  idle  and  depending  upon  others  to  act 
for  them  will  be  led  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  quick  and  definite  action. 

Let  me  say  first  that  years  have  been 
spent  by  the  officers  of  the  leading  rail- 
way organizations  in  efforts  to  have  laws 
enacted  that  would  give  just  and  adequate 
protection  to  all  men  employed  in  train 
service  on  the  railway  systems  of  our  coun- 
try, and  they  have  been  assisted  by  many 
of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  men  in 
public  life,  men  whose  records  have  proven 
their  sincerity  and  their  loyalty  to  those 
who  are  daily  risking  their  lives  to  safely 
transport  from  place  to  place  the  millions 
of  people  and  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

These  officers  and  friends  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  having  two  bills  enacted  into  law 
and  declared  constitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
known  as  the  Employers*  Liability  Act,  and 
the  Safety  Appliance  Act.  These  two  bills 
were  fought  harder  by  the  railroad -inter- 
ests than  any  proposed  legislation  ever  be- 
fore or  since.  But  theyq  have  become  laws, 
approved  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  and 
are  now  in  effect,  but  of  such  recent  dates 
that  those  affected  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  the  amount  of  good 
that  will  result.  Let  us  give  these  laws  a 
fair  trial  before  wiping  them  off  the  statute 
books  and  substituting  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  provides 
that  railroad  companies  shall  be  liable  to 
employees  or  their  representatives  for  in- 
jury or  death  resulting  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers, 
agents  or  employees  of  such  carrier  or  by 
reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency  due  to 
its  negligence  in  its  cars,  engines,  ap- 
pliances,, machinery,  track,  roadbed,  work, 
boats,  wharves  or  other  equipment.  This 
law  also  provides  that  the  employees  shall 
not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of 
his  employment  in  any  cases  where  the 
violation  by  such  common  carrier  of  any 
statute  enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees 
contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such 
employee.  Again,  it  provides  that  any  con- 
tract, rule,  regulation  or  device  whatso- 
ever, the  purpose  or  intent  of  which  shall 
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be  to  enable  any  common  carrier  to  exempt 
itself  from  any  liability  created  by  this  act, 
shall  to  that  extent  be  void 

So  that  ro  device,  no  contract,  no  scheme 
of  the  railroad  company  can  be  prepared 
or  put  through  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
employee  can  be  destroyed. 

The  Safety  Appliance  Act  covers  and  re- 
quires to  be  kept  in  safe  condition  driving 
power  brakes  operated  from  the  cab,  suit- 
able couplers,  grab-iron  hand  holds,  stand- 
ard height  of  draw  bars,  secure  steps  on 
cars,  secure  ladders,  running  boards,  etc.  A 
defect  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  at- 
tachments is  a  violation  of  this  act  and  the 
carrier  is  liable. 

These  two  laws  combined  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  successful  combination  of  the  efforts 
of  our  friends  to  give  to  us  the  protection 
we  need. 

The  existing  law  says  the  carrier  shall  be 
liable  for  injury  sustained  through  the 
negligence  in  whole  or  in  part  for  any  of 
its  employees,  or  for  any  defect  in  equip- 
ment. 

There  is  something  that  causes  acci- 
dents on  railroads.  Some  one  is  negligent 
in  every  instance,  and  the  carrier  is  liable. 
But  suppose  the  injured  employee  was 
wholly  negligent,  and  therefore  at  fault, 
can  he  recover?  No,  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  he  can  not.  Is  it  just  and 
right  that  he  should  recover?  Would  it  be 
fair  to  the  employer  when  he  having  vio- 
lated rules  or  orders  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  an  accident  resulting  in  damage 
to  property  and  injury  to  fellow  em- 
ployees? I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  any 
poor  fellow  who  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take, the  result  of  which  he  is  placed  in  a 
hospital,  receiving  aid  from  the  employer 
or  from  any  source,  and  many  of  u?  have 
extended  the  helping  hand  in  such  cases, 
but  is  it  fair  or  just  to  take  away  from 
loved  ones  dependent  upon  the  conductor 
who  loses  his  life  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty  and  give  it  to  those  dependent 
upon  him  whose  negligence  caused  the  ac- 
cident and  deprived  others  of  their  means 
of  support.  This,  however,  may  be  the 
feature  of  the  proposed  bill  that  has  gained 
for  it  the  favor  of  some  who  may  be 
affected. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
covers  every  case  of  injury  or  death  ex- 
cept wilful  intent  or  intoxication,  but  it 
takes  compensation  from  him  who  is  en- 
titled to  it  by  law,  justice  and  rii:btcoiis- 
ness  and  gives  it  to  him  who  c.r.not  re- 
cover under  existing  laws. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  provides 
also  that  legal  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployee whose  death  resulted  from  injury 
sustained  while  in  the  service  of  a  common 
carried  are  entitled  to  recover  all  of  their 
financial  loss,  the  amount  being  determined 
by  a  law  that  bases  settlement  on  earning 


capacity  and  years  of  expectancy.  The 
amount  he  was  earning  at  the  time  of 
death  is  fixed  as  his  earning  capacity.  This 
amount  is  paid  in  a  lump  sum  less  legal  in- 
terest for  the  time  of  expectancy. 

In  cases  of  permanent  total  disability, 
settlement  can  be  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  cases  of  death. 

In  cases  of  permanent  partial  disability, 
such  as  the  loss  of  one  leg  or  one  arm,  set- 
tlement is  generally  made  on  the  basis  of 
one-half  the  amount  of  permanent  total 
disability. 

The  present  law  also  provides  for  trial 
by  jury  in  a  state  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. It  gives  the  employee  the  right  to 
sue  in  his  own  state  court,  in  the  county 
in  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  consent  of  all 
parties  to  the  suit  to  a  United  States  court, 
placing  upon  the  employee  additional  ex- 
pense away  from  home. 

Lender  existing  laws  the  relations  of  an 
employee  engaged  in  that  line  of  work 
which  congress  has  power  to  regulate  are 
practically  established,  and  litigation  will 
not  exist  as  in  the  past.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  many  cases  of  injury  and 
death  in  my  own  sta*e  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  I  cannot  recall  one  single  instance 
where  suit  was  entered,  satisfactory  settle- 
ments having  been  promptly  made  in  each 
case  ranj?ing  from  three  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

Again  referring  to  Brother  Johnson,  the 
writer  requests  permission  to  illustrate  his 
answer  by  a  personal  reference.  Five  years 
ago  his  left  foot  was  amputated  above  the 
ankle.  Within  sixty  days  from  that  date  a 
settlement  that  was  considered  fair  was  ef- 
fected without  litigation  or  cost,  the  money 
being  paid  in  a  lump  sum  and  placed  at  in- 
terest until  used  in  the  purchase  of  a  home. 
He  has  never  left  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  settlement  was  made  and 
has  been  receiving  a  salary  aggregating 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  his  former  in- 
come, which  would  bar  him  from  compen- 
sation under  the  proposed  law. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
would  become  our  exclusive  remedy  for  in- 
jury or  death  resulting  from  accidents  on 
railroads,  thereby  taking  away  from  us  our 
present  rii^dits,  which  guarantee  to  us  and 
our  loved  one^  all  of  our  financial  loss,  be- 
sides intlomiiity  for  pain,  suffering  and  de- 
n^rmity.  It  would  prove  a  serious  loss  to 
all  railway  employees  who  sustain  injuries 
while  in  tlie  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  re- 
ducing his  recovery  to  about  one-third  of 
what  he  is  now  entitled  to.  It  would 
greatly  reduce  the  recovery  of  his  family 
if  he  is  killed  and  allow  payments  only  by 
the  month  instead  of  in  a  lump  sum. 

This  bill  takes  away  from  us  the  right 
to  sue  in  our  state  courts,  but  provides  that 
a  United  States  district  court  shall  appoint 
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in  each  district  an  adjuster,  before  whom 
our  cases  are  tried  without  a  jury,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  if  either  party  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  findings  of  the  adjuster 
and  files  exceptions  within  ten  days  the 
case  can  be  taken  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  paying  in  advance  a  fee  of 
$5  court  costs  to  the  clerk,  and  if  he  wants 
a  jury  he  must  pay  $5  more  and  make  a 
written  demand  for  a  jury  trial.  Either 
party  can  carry  the  case  on  up  to  higher 
courts,  but  let  me  ask  what  chance  has  the 
poor  employee  against  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion, especially  since  he  is  prohibited  by  a 
provision  in  this  bill  from  pledging  any 
portion  of  his  recovery  to  his  attorney  as 
security  for  his  services? 

The  bill  plainly  marks  out  a  line  of  ac- 
tion for  the  employee  making  compliance 
compulsory,  taking  away  from  him  the 
right  of  free  action  in  the  settlement  of 
his  own  claim.  He  is  also  denied  the  right 
to  accept  settlement  in  a  bulk  sum,  but 
must  submit  to  the  order  of  this  adjuster 
or  the  mandate  of  the  federal  court  like  a 
poor  helpless  slave  who  is  injured  while  in 
the  service  of  the  master  and  accept  a  pit- 
tance each  month  for  a  certain  period, 
after  which  time  he  must  be  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  charity. 

I  desire  to  urge  every  man  employed  in 
train  service  to  provide  himself  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  carefully  read  every 
line.  Especially  would  I  urge  you  to  read 
Section  21  and  compare  that  scale  with  our 
present  rights,  which  I  believe  will  con- 
vince you  that  there  is  a  "particular"  rea- 
son why  the  bill  should  not  be  enacted  into 
law.  A.  W.  Staley. 


Boston,  Mass. 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  saw  any- 
thing from  Division  122  and  I  thought  I 
would  drop  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  still  on  earth  and  taking  in 
new  members  all  the  time,  and  just  got  a 
new  ruling  from  the  railroad  commission- 
ers on  the  full  crew  bill  which  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  us.  It  cost  us  something 
through  our  legislative  committee  and  a 
few  of  us  are  left  to  enjoy  it. 

Freight  business  is  very  active,  every- 
body is  busy,  but  passenger  business  does 
not  meet  expectations  as  in  former  years. 
There  is  quite  a  stagnation,  as  usual  in 
presidential  years,  and  the  tariff  is  making 
money  and  business  very  tight ;  labor  con- 
ditions being  quite  a  factor  strikes  and 
discontent  between  capital  and  labor  which 
must  some  day  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing. Our  street  car  trouble  has  come 
to  an  end  and  the  management  of  the  ele- 
vated has  agreed  to  recognize  the  union, 
but  the  point  still  at  odds  is  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  men  who  went  out  and  the 
men  who  remained.  The  board  of  arbitra- 
tion is  giving  hearings  to  the  third  party, 


the  loyalists,  who  remained,  to  my  mind, 
is  all  wrong;  there  should  be  no  third 
party  because  the  men  who  went  out  are 
the  ones  who  made  the  conditions  and  the 
men  who  stayed  paid  nothing  to  bring 
about  the  conditions  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  settlement  that  was 
bought  and  paid  for  by  those  who  went 
out. 

Brother  T.  Harrington  is  laid  up  with  a 
broken  wrist  and  other  serious  injuries 
which  he  received  while  trying  to  get  on 
an  electric  car  from  his  home,  caused  by 
one  of  these  strike-breakers  who  started 
the  car  before  he  got  aboard.  We  hope 
he  will  soon  be  back  in  harness,  as  we  miss 
him. 

Brother  Baker  came  around  the  other 
day  and  gave  us  an  unexpected  call,  and 
he  is  always  welcome,  for  a  good  many  of 
us  at  this  time  of  year  are  very  busy,  as 
our  Sunday  business  is  very  heavy  and 
every  man  has  to  work,  as  the  company  has 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  to  pay 
dividends.  Automobile. 


Highland  Park.  111. 

The  following  contributions  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  during,  the  month  of 
July,  1912: 

L.   A.  TO  0.  R.   C.  DIVISIONS. 

DIV.  AMT. 

100     $12.00 

SUMMARY. 

Grand  Lodge,  B.  L.  F.  &  E $1,629.63 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C 194.00 

Grand  Division,  B.  of  L.  E 180.00 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 107.90 

L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T.  Lodges 5.00 

L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 10.00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Lodges 12.00 

From  members  of  408,  B.  R.  T...  2.35 

Dividend  on  Carhartt  stock 14.00 

James  Costello,  No.  270,O.R.  C...  1.00 

Alfred  Lunt,  No.  456,  B.  R.  T....  1.00 

Ruble  Hill.  No.  530,  B.L.F.&E..  5.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  No.  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

C.  S.  McKay,  No.  119,  B.  L.  E....  1.00 
W.  J.  Van  Hees,  No.  193,  B.  L.  E.  1.00 
T.  H.  Brown,  No.  755,  B.  L.  E. . . .  1.00 
W.  W.  Toothaker,  No.  295,  B.  R. 

T.,  and  No.  321,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Gideon  Hawley,  No.  3,  B.  L.  E. . . .  2.00 


$2,168.88 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  couch  from  G.  W.  Sanborn,  Lodge 
No.  9,  B.  R.  T.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 


Denver,  Colo. 

Without  any  desire  to  be  conspicuous  or 
to  crowd  our  fraternal  columns,  possibly 
just  now  more  than  usually  full,  for  three 
reasons  it  would  seem  necessary  for  some 
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one  of  Division  44  to  say  a  word  this 
month:  First,  something  was  promised 
early  in  the  year,  monthly;  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  so  that  it  would  not 
be  onerous;  one  contribution  was  made. 
Second,  the  "let  George  do  it"  idea  seems 
to  prevail.  Third,  the  expense  of  the  Den- 
ver union  meeting  and  how  it  was  met ;  so 
here  "George"  comes.  There  were  thirty- 
two  representatives  who  paid  five  dollars 
each;  one  member  of  Division  44  contrib- 
uted ten  dollars,  and  two  representatives 
paid  their  five  dollars  and  also  contributed 
five  dollars  each,  making  the  amount 
received  $190.  The  expenses  were: 
Stenographer's  bill,  $121.95;  the  printer's 
bill  (including  Brother  Coburn's  speech, 
whfch  contains  many  errors  and  which 
he  intends  to  correct  and  have  re- 
printed), was  $55;  and  postage,  $8.75,  a 
total  of  $185.70,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  per- 
manent organization  of  $4.30. 

Every  Division  and  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual members  were  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  circular  call;  some  representatives 
brought  other  matters,  several  Divisions 
and  some  individual  members  sent  still 
other  subjects  (some  of  the  latter  reaching 
here  too  late  for  consideration,  or  after  ad- 
journment of  meeting).  The  report  of  the 
meeting  as  revised  and  printed  was  pub- 
lished verbatim  in  the  August  Conductor, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  will  read  and 
digest  than  evidently  did  the  tentative 
"Compensation  Act"  in  the  February  Con- 
ductor, so  that  comment  here  is  unneces- 
sary. 

The  call,  the  responses,  the  meeting 
itself,  apparently  were  all  on  a  similar  line 
to  the  general,  I  might  say,  world  unrest, 
quite  popular,  one  might  almost  say  neces- 
sary, though  it  was  very  evident  that  same 
old  factor,  human  nature,  is  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  any  reform  advocated  must  be 
generally  understood  and  subscribed  to, 
and  any  reformer  must  be  willing  to  prac- 
tice what  he  preaches,  and  we  must  all 
recognize  and  make  the  best  of  the  material 
to  work  with  and  upon,  that  same  old 
human  nature  again. 

By  those  who  attended  the  meeting  it 
was  apparently  unanimously  thought  that 
the  move  was  well  started  and  successful 
as  a  starter,  which  was  all  that  was  in- 
tended, and  looked  at  in  this  light  it  is 
hoped  and  is  probable  that  the  next  meet- 
ing at  Chicago  on  October  2  will  be  much 
more  largely  attended,  for  many  Divisions 
expected  the  necessity  of  other  meetings 
and  were  not  in  a  position  financially  to 
be  represented  at  all,  and  said  Chicago 
meeting  should  settle  the  question  of 
whether  any  good  is  to  come  of  the  move, 
for  it  is  probable  that  if  any  serious  op- 
position is  to  develop  there  will  be  some 
controversy  and  arguments  against  any  de- 


parture from  ideas  and  customs  fixed  under 
such  entirely  different  conditions  from 
those  obtaining  at  present  and  that  should 
obtain  in  the  future. 

As  in  everything,  there  are  reasons  pro 
and  con;  not  all  members  see  it  the  same, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  is  the 
outcome,  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  will  govern,  and  then,  that  all  will 
do  as  obligated  to  do  and  cheerfully  sub- 
scribe to  "the  will  of  a  legally  constituted 
majority,"  and  especially  if  no  change  in 
present  methods  is  made  as  a  result,  "for 
the  love  of  Mike"  and  all  concerned,  shut 
off  on  this  ever-lasting  kicking  on  some- 
thing required  for  any  and  everything 
worth  while.  Expense,  which  while  in  the 
much  quoted  aggregate  is  certainly  large, 
is  really  not  much  individually,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best  investments 
that  our  members  make.  (No  controversy 
catered  for  in  this). 

Let  us  all  also  hope  that  no  thought  or 
suggestion  of  the  personality  of  any  one 
will   be  allowed  to  be  injected. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written 
on  reducing  expense,  at  the  same  time 
mnking  possible  more  effective  work  in  less 
time  in  and  by  our  Grand  Division;  but 
who  is  willing  to  be  the  "goat"?  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  an  "acid  test"  of 
some  of  our  good  brothers  would  be  that 
when  complying  with  the  law  to  elect  dele- 
gates a  pledge  be  exacted  that  "if  elected 
as  delegate  or  alternate  to  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion I  will  riot  go,  but  keep  on  at  work 
and  will  take  my  vacation  and  excursion 
at  some  other  time  at  my  own  expense," 
and  would  show  how  much  real  meaning 
there  is  in  a  lot  that  we  hear  and  read. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  the  Grand  (?) 
Division :  Remember  why  the  titles  of  our 
executive  officers  were  changed?  If  the 
criticism  was  at  all  fair  (which  I  did  not 
and  do  not  believe),  will  it  not  apply  with 
much  more  force  to  the  unwieldy  body 
biennially  convened  to  elect  officers  and 
make  such  slight  changes  in  our  laws  as 
seem  required,  incidentally  making  an  ex- 
cursion at  general  expense  for  600  mem- 
bers that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  hall  with 
sufficient  acoustic  properties  to  accommo- 
date? And  the  only  possible  reason  out- 
side of  usage  is  the  altogether  sadly 
twisted  one  of  representation  because  of 
being  taxed,  and  the  fact  that  conditions 
and  circumstances  have  allowed  the  or- 
ganization of  innumerable  little  Divisions 
and  the  continuance  of  others  that  have 
not  much  more  than  a  legal  quorum  for 
their  membership,  and  that  only  can  hold 
meetings  when  a  few  hustle  themselves  to- 
gether  for   some  specific  purpose. 

There  are  two  Divisions  in  Colorado 
with  no  reason  for  existence,  and  four  that, 
altogether,  would  only  make  a  small  Divi- 
sion if  consolidated.     I  do  not  know  posi- 
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tively,  but  believe  similar  conditions  obtain 
in  most  other  states,  and  I  will  concede 
this  much  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  po- 
sition of  what  we  term  the  "administra- 
tion/* viz.,  that  they  believe  much  the  same 
way,  i.  c.,  that  the  body  is  too  large  and 
unnecessary,  but  will  say  or  do  nothing  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  these  little  fellows. 

I  will  wind  this  up  by  asking  every  Divi- 
sion that  can  afford  it  and  has  any  con- 
victions either  way,  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  Chicago,  and  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  union  meeting,  believe  it  inside  my 
duty  to  say  this  is  the  official  call,  and  you 
all  know  the  subjects.  Come,  and  in  the 
meantime  think  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 
F.  D.  Elliott. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  letters  of  our  brothers  in  the  August 
Conductor,  and  especially  the  one  written 
by  Brother  W.  S.  Coburn  of  Atlanta  rel- 
ative to  the  proposed  compensation  act  now 
pending,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
every  member  of  the  Order  would  read  his 
letter  carefully  and  then  again  read  the 
proposed  bill  as  published  in  the  February 
Conductor  of  this  year.  I  remember  a 
meeting  of  Toledo  Division  when  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  bill  were  up 
for*  discussion,  and  I  also  remember  that 
about  all  that  those  in  favor  of  the  bill 
finally  had  to  say  was  that  it  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  it  would 
ultimately  be  a  good  thing  for  railway  em- 
ployees. Now  I  won't  even  admit  that,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  say  that  it  is  most 
certainly  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  that 
the  passage  of  that  bill  will  be  disastrous 
to  employees  of  railway  companies.  All  of 
the  rights  they  now  enjoy  under  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Act  of  1908  will  be  abro- 
gated. I  don't  suppose  that  one  conductor 
in  ten  knows  anything  at  all  about  the  act 
of  1908,  and  I  wish  Brother  Coburn  (who 
is  much  more  of  a  lawyer  than  I  am) 
would  write  a  letter  explaining  the  law 
(federal,  I  mean)  as  it  now  stands,  in  a 
plain,  concise  way,  and  see  if  it  is  not  much 
better  for  the  employees  as  it  is  now  than 
it  possibly  could  be  under  the  proposed  bill. 
And  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right 
here:  Why  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Wills  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  so  completely  interested  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill?  Is  it  possible  that 
he  does  not  also  see  some  of  the  unfavor- 
able points  in  this  bill,  and  if  he  does  see 
them  has  he  taken  any  steps  to  have  said 
bill  amended?  Perhaps  he  does  see  them 
now,  but  he  would  have  been  pleased  if  the 
bill  had  passed  as  originally  written,  and 
he  is  the  legislative  committeeman.  But 
you  say  that  should  the  bill  pass  and  be- 
come a  law,  and  we  then  find  that  it  is  not 
as  it  should  be,  we  can  have  it  amended. 
Can,    eh?     See    what    Mr.    Brantley    says 


in  his  letter.  The  bill  was  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Garretson,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Wills,  Mr.  Gompers,  et  al.,  and  was  en- 
dorsed publicly.  Now  with  the  public  en- 
dorsement of  these  gentlemen,  who  cer- 
tainly of  all  others  should  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  bill  in  its  entirety, 
what  kind  of  a  chance  would  you  have  to 
amend  that  bill?  Take  it  from  me,  gentle- 
men, you  had  better  lay  it  on  the  table 
indefinitely. 

I  note  the  report  of  the  union  meeting  in 
Denver  and  I  congratulate  the  delegates  on 
adopting  a  resolution  objecting  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  and  also  their  adoption  of 
propositions  Nos.  1  and  14  of  the  circular 
issued  by  Denver  Division.  Certainly  they 
are  both  good  moves  and  I  hope  the  Grand 
Division  at  Detroit,  May  next,  will  also 
adopt  them. 

I  said  something  in  my  July  letter  about 
attendance  at  our  Division  meetings.  I 
said  then  that  the  younger  members  con- 
sidered that  all  the  work  of  the  Order  had 
been  done,  and  that  there  was  really  no 
use  in  going  to  the  meetings  any  more,  etc 
Well,  now  I  will  make  a  proposition  to 
my  own  Division.  We  can  save  a  little 
money.  We  only  have  a  "corporal's 
guard"  at  our  meetings,  and  they  are 
mostly  composed  of  ex-men,  or  rather  men 
from  the  Germany  Central,  and  we  do  not 
need  a  hall  to  hold  our  meetings  in  any 
more;  we  can  easily  meet  in  the  office  of 
our  secretary  or  around  at  the  different 
residences  of  our  members.  I  will  willingly 
open  my  house  for  one  meeting  each  year, 
and  we  will  save  our  hall  rent.  There 
really  isn't  any  use  of  our  paying  rent  for 
a  hall  unless  we  need  it,  and  we  don't  need 
it  at  all. 

We  had  our  annual  outing  and  picnic  at 
Toledo  Beach  on  July  17  and  that  was 
largely  attended — about  200  hungry  indi- 
viduals sat  down  to  a  table  loaded  with 
everything  imaginable  from  the  refriger- 
ator department;  a  most  enjoyable  oc- 
casion with  mirth  and  merriment  in  the 
ascendency.  The  success  of  the  day  was 
largely  attributed  to  Sister  Hatcher,  who 
was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  everybody  and 
always  ready  to  respond. 

Ben  F.  Osborn. 


Crookston,  Minn. 

It  has  been  several  months  since  Division 
510  has  been  represented  in  the  columns  of 
the  Conductor,  and  some  of  the  brothers 
may  think  we  are  lazy  or  forgetful,  but  it 
takes  time  to  write  and  a  busy  railway  man 
is  seldom  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
extra  time. 

I  always  remember  the  O.  R.  C.  meet- 
ings, and  attend  every  one  of  them  if  pos- 
sible. If  all  the  brothers  would  do  like- 
wise it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Order. 
The  last  meeting,  July  28,  had  a  good  at- 
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tendance,  with  all  officers  present,  and 
some  important  matters  were  talked  over 
and  made  ready  for  our  chairman  to  take 
to  St.  Paul  July  31,  where  the  division 
chairmen  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  B.  of  L.  E. 
will  meet  with  the  salaried  chairmen,  and 
we  hope  there  will  be  a  few  changes  made 
in  the  schedule  for  our  benefit. 

Business  has  been  good  on  the  northern 
division.  Work  trains  have  been  on  since 
May  1,  and  all  extra  men  have  been  kept 
busy.  Harvest  is  in  full  blast,  and  thresh- 
ing will  soon  begin,  when  the  long  trains 
loaded  with  wheat,  oats  and  barley  will  be 
seen  daily  headed  for  the  Twin  Cities  and 
Duluth.  Three  crops  which  were  unknown 
along  our  division  a  few  years  ago,  rye, 
potatoes  and  baled  hay,  are  now  raised  in 
abundance  and  shipped  from  points  along 
the  line  to  be  sold  in  the  Twin  Cities  and 
Duluth.  Present  indications  point  to  a 
bumper  crop  for  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota. 

Division  510  has  no  Ladies*  Auxiliary,  so 
we  miss  having  many  good  times  which 
most  of  our  sister  Divisions  enjoy,  and 
which,  I  think,  help  bring  out  some  of  the 
stay-at-homes. 

Best  wishes  to  all  our  O.  R.  C.  brothers 
and  Ladies'  Auxiliaries.       J.  J.  Nicklay. 


Jacksoiiviiie,  Fla. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  scan  the  daily 
papers,  magazines  and  other  periodicals  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  terrible  amount  of  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  existing  today  in 
the  minds  of  all.  Politicians  finding  fault 
with  their  parties,  labor  organizations  with 
their  orders,  churches  with  their  creeds,  so- 
ciety with  its  advocates,  and  on  down  the 
line  to,  in  many  cases,  families  with  their 
condition  or  position  in  life.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  was  always  so,  but  is 
of  only  a  few  years'  origin.  While  we 
must  all  deplore  this  condition  of  affairs, 
we  must  admit  that  this  dissatisfaction  does 
exist.  You  often  hear  it  asserted  that  the 
world  is  growing  worse,  but  when  rightly 
considered  you  must  admit  that  this  is  the 
same  old  world  that  has  for  ages  moved 
in  the  same  old  way,  and  is  no  different  in 
its  workings  than  it  was  when  Father 
Adam  trod  this  ''mundane  sphere."  The 
people  have  changed,  and  for  this  change 
you  blame  the  world. 

After  the  war  with  Spain,  when  the  gov- 
ernment changed  its  policy  and  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  dependencies  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  a  world  power,  it  seemed  to  instill 
into  the  very  veins  of  us  all  a  greater  idea 
of  our  greatness.  Having  larger  thoughts 
caused  us  to  be  dissatisfied  with  small 
things,  and  this  has  grown  until,  at  the 
present  time,  we  find  existing  all  over  this 
beautiful  land  a  constant  seeking  and 
scramble  for  things  just  out  of  our  reach. 
The  one  idea  to  excel  has  permeated  all, 


until  you  see  evidences  of  it  on  every  hand. 
Railroads  show  it  in  faster,  finer  and  big- 
ger trains;  the  same  with  the  steamships; 
cities,  in  taller  buildings,  finer  streets,  etc; 
individuals  in  more  luxurious  living,  finer 
clothes,  bigger  automobiles,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  ways.  The  "spirit"  is  in 
the  air,  and  all  are  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  People,  today,  are  spend- 
ing more  than  their  condition  justifies,  but 
they  tell  you  that  they  might  as  well  be 
dead  as  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  others  doing 
things  that  you  know  are  no  better  off 
financially  to  do  than  you;  so  in  order  to 
keep  down  unfavorable  comment  you  get 
in  the  swim,  without  reckoning  the  cost 

When  taking  communion  with  yourself 
you  must  know  that  there  is  a  gna\ying  at 
your  heart,  and  you  are  also  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  many  pangs  are  felt  by  those 
you  love  at  this  false  idea  of  life  and  you 
try  to  console  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  you  are  at  least  living  on  an  equality 
with  others  in  your  condition.  As  to 
whether  this  is  the  right  way  to  live  has 
long  since  vanished,  and  though  you  may. 
ia  your  lucid  moments,  dread  the  day  of 
reckoning  you  compose  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  this  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  to  others  also,  and  even  in  this  you 
will  be  on  a  line  with  them.  When  God 
Almighty  in  His  great  wisdom  made  this 
world  it  was  with  the  sole  purpose  of  mak- 
ing of  it  a  playhouse  for  His  children.  All 
things  necessary  to  their  happiness*  were 
placed  in  it,  and  while  He  knew  that  little 
crosses  and  sorrows  would  come,  they 
would  be  only  as  the  showers,  which  are 
soon  gone.  "Spring  would  be  but  gloomy 
weather  had  we  nothing  else  but  spring." 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  be  the 
result  were  God  Himself  to  come  down  on 
earth  and  see  how  badly  we  had  prosti- 
tuted His  great  love  for  us.  The  internal 
strifes,  bitterness  and  discussions  existing 
today  among  us,  many  of  whom  are  bound 
together  in  oaths  of  brotherhood,  is  enough 
to  cause  Him  to  order  Gabriel  to  blow  his 
horn  and  end  the  farce. 

This  false  idea  of  life  is  fast  leading  us 
to  that  selfish  stage  where  we  live  for  our- 
selves alone,  and  which  will  be  our  destruc- 
tion when  it  does  take  place.  The  basis  of 
our  organization  is  common  brotherhood, 
each  one  being  his  brother's  keeper.  So 
long  as  this  feeling  exists,  just  so  long  can 
we  expect  to  grow  and  prosper;  but  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  caught  by  the  popu- 
lar craze,  losing  sight  of  others,  living  only 
for  ourselves,  the  end  will  soon  come,  and 
the  work  of  years  will  be  destroyed,  prob- 
ably never  again  to  be  resurrected.  There 
is  at  present  much  being  said  about  labor 
organizations  and  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  us,  and  it  behooves  each  one  of 
us  to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  after  all 
this  present  turmoil  has  run  its  course  we 
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will  emerge  better  than  ever.  While  there 
is  much  adverse  comment  on  the  demands 
of  labor,  most  of  it,  I  am  sure,  comes  from 
those  who  hope  or  expect  to  profit  by  this 
same  labor.  Labor  is  only  demanding  its 
just  share  of  present  conditions.  If  the 
powers  over  which  they  have  no  control 
see  fit  to  make  their  positions  untenable 
they  certainly  have  the  right  to  demand 
their  fair  share  of  the  proceeds,  or  at  least 
such  an  amount  as  will  guarantee  them  a 
decent  living.  So  long  as  we  do  this,  just 
so  long  will  we  command  the  respect  of 
public  opinion,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  be 
wise  enough  to  do  this.  I  know  the 
temptation  to  live  above  your  means  is 
ever  present,  but  railroad  men  should  be 
the  best  men  on  earth  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion; their  daily  duties  bring  them  in  con- 
stant contact  with  temptations  of  all  kinds, 
and  woe  be  unto  him  who  is  not  able  to 
resist  them. 

If  we,  as  workmen,  would  only  realize 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  our  lives 
worth  living,  many  of  us  would  be  far  hap- 
pier and  contented.  It  is  a  general  fallacy 
that  wealth  brings  happiness,  and  many  of 
us  imagine  that  if  we  only  had  wealth  we 
would  be  happy.  As  happmess  seems  to  be 
the  goal  sought  for,  any  one  is  or  should 
be  wealthy  who  is  happy,  and  happiness  be- 
longs to  every  station  in  life.  A  traveler 
meeting  another  said,  "Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you.*'  The  other  replied,  "For 
what?"  "Why,  for  this  beautiful  day,  the 
sunshine,  the  fact  that  you  are  up  and 
about — is  not  this  enough?"  "No,  sir." 
"Then,  my  friend,  congratulate  me  on  not 
having  your  disposition."  How  many  do 
you  know  of  this  kind  among  your  fellows? 
They  go  through  life  oblivious  of  the  thou- 
sands of  the  beautiful  things  put  here  for 
their  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  dissatisfied 
with  the  world  and  themselves,  miserable, 
and  scattering  misery  wherever  they  go. 
We  all  know  some  of  this  kind,  and  these 
are  the  ones  who  see  no  good  in  anything 
and  are  ever  ready  to  put  the  wrong  con- 
struction on  the  work  of  others. 

How  often  do  you  hear  some  conductor 
on  a  good  run,  feeling  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion, say,  "I  am  going  to  withdraw  from 
the  Order,  it  has  gotten  to  the  pass  where 
it  is  too  expensive  to  belong  to  it.  I  have 
been  paying  into  it  now  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  and  it  has  never  done  me  any  good 
yet."  I  used  to,  before  I  got  so  old  and 
needed  all  my  time  for  other  things,  stop 
and  argue  with  them  and  try  to  show  them 
the  reverse.  I  now  pass  them  up,  either  as 
too  dull  of  comprehension  or  else  belong- 
ing to  that  class  who  see  no  good  except 
in  themselves,  and  I  fear  a  very  small 
amount  of  that. 

I  have  never  coveted  wealth,  nor  do  I 
ever  expect  to  possess  it,  but  I  have  ever 
coveted  happiness,  and  while  I  may  never 


realize  it  wholly  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
others  unhappy  because  of  my  disappoint- 
ment. If  I  can  go  to  bed  each  night  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  day  I  have  caused  one 
smile,  even  if  only  of  a  little  child,  I  will 
feel  that  my  life  was  not  altogether  useless, 
and  that  there  will  be  some  who  will  miss 
me  when  I  am  gone. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  to  me  about 
this  new  order  of  things  is  that  it  is  fast 
breaking  up  the  homes  as  we  once  knew 
them.  The  mention  of  home  at  once 
arouses  all  the  happy  and  tender  memories 
in  your  body.  Associated  with  the  name 
is  a  mother  surrounded  by  little  children, 
soothing  their  every  pain  or  fancied  wrong, 
welcoming  home  the  tired  father  from  his 
day  of  toil,  soothing  his  aching  head  with 
the  same  magic  touch  that  possesses  more 
virtue  than  all  the  medicines  of  today,  con- 
tented to  stay  and  mind  her  brood,  expect- 
ing no  reward  except  that  of  love.  Com- 
pare this  with  some  localities  today.  While 
the  brood,  if  there  is  any,  are  looking  out 
for  themselves,  father  is  at  his  club  or  on 
a  "joy  ride"  and  mother  is  addressing  a 
suffragist  meeting  in  the  Ninth  ward.  I 
am,  and  always  have  been,  the  friend  and 
ardent  admirer  of  woman,  and  am  willing 
that  she  5^-  ^nld  have  all  that  she  may  de- 
sire; h"'  say  to  her  now,  for  the  sake 
of  the  •  jming  generations,  do  not  in  the 
smallest  possible  way  take  one  charm  from 
the  home.  You  men  are  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  a  homeless  home  if  you  pos- 
sess one,  inasmuch  as  you  left  the  home- 
making  to  your  wife  alone.  This,  like  your 
organization,  is  on  the  co-operative  plan, 
where  each  one  is  expected  to  do  his  part. 
Fill  our  land  with  happy  homes  and  many 
of  the  curses  with  which  we  are  afflicted 
will  soon  disappear.  The  "Rights  of 
Women,"  when  brought  down  to  a  cold 
analysis,  does  rot  mean  what  is  being 
taught  today,  but  does  mean  the  right  to 
have  a  home  and  a  helpmate  in  the  making 
of  it  a  happy  one.  Each  one  of  we  con- 
ductors can  do  our  part  toward  this,  and 
in  the  doing  of  it  have  less  fault  to  find 
with  our  brothers,  fewer  complaints  to 
make,  less  time  to  criticise  those  who  prob- 
ably are  working  for  the  upbuilding  of 
mankind.  If  you  possess  a  home  and  it  is 
not  as  you  wish  or  would  like,  it  might  be 
well,  before  finding  fault,  to  ask  yourself 
what  you  had  done  to  make  it  so,  for  you 
have  a  duty  as  well  as  she. 

I  once  heard  of  an  old  fellow  making  a 
journey  on  the  railroad  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  difference  of  time  between  certain 
places.  On  being  told  by  the  conductor 
that  he  would  reach  his  "changing  point" 
at  8  p.  m.  and  would  make  close  connec- 
tion, as  his  train  left  at  7:10  p.  m.,  ex- 
claimed, "If  that  is  so,  I  want  to  get  off 
at  the  next  station  and  catch  up  with  my- 
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self,  as  I  am  afraid  I  will  get  to  where  I 
am  going  some  time  last  week." 

Like  the  old  man,  I  think  we  are  travel- 
ing too  fast  and  had  better  stop  and  catqh 
up  with  ourselves  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
"Limited"  was  only  meant  for  the  "select," 
the  "Accommodation"  is  fast  enough  for 
me  and  I  belong  to  the  big  majority.  While 
you  will  probably,  and  most  likely,  get  in 
a  few  hours  later,  console  yourself  with 
the  fact  that  the  mode  of  getting  there  was 
identical  and  you  are  as  much  there  as  any 
one.  , 

A  session  of  the  Grand  Division  costs 
approximately  $100,000,  but  it  only  costs 
you  a  little  over  one-half  cent  a  day,  so  this 
IS  not  hurting  you;  it  is  something  else, 
and  if  you  look  close  while  catching  up 
with  yourself  you  will  probably  find  the 
cause  of  hurt.  A  proper  selection  of  physi- 
cian will  then  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Your 
grumbling  over  your  supposed  hardships, 
feeling  that  you  have  been  singled  out  to 
wreak  vengeance  on,  is  exactly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  other  one  hun- 
dred million  people  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  truth  were  known,  I  fear  you  would 
find  that  to  the  only  one  who  has  the  power 
to  punish,  you  are  an  entire  stranger.  I 
have  seen  babies  get  restless,  fretful,  cross, 
etc.,  and  have  seen  the  mother  send  to  the 
drug  store  for  Castoria.  Have  seen  the 
same  baby  get  up  the  next  morning,  crow- 
ing and  laughing.  The  baby  did  not  know 
what  was  wrong  or  what  it  needed,  but  its 
mother  did,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  she  had  the  power  many  of  you  would 
be  similarly  dosed,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  many  cases.  W.  B.  W. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Patriotism  I  Politics ! !  Nothing  but  poli- 
tics !  I !  Take  your  choice  for  municipal, 
state  or  national  purposes;  but  politics 
should  have  no  place  with  the  affairs  of  the 
O.  R.  C.  What  does  politics  teach,  and 
what  is  meant  by  patriotism? 

Old  Bill  Jewell  said,  "Politics  is  h— 1." 
The  distinguished  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Poli- 
tics is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  The 
Hon.  Josiah  G.  Holland  said,  "One  who 
finds  consolation  in  trial,  comfort  in  de- 
feat, patience  in  reverses,  courage  for  his 
country's  protection,  wisdom  in  perplexity, 
and  peace  in  the  consciousness  of  doing 
right,  in  the  face  of  consequences,  is  a 
patriot."  Politics  teaches  selfishness,  cor- 
ruption, intrigue,  malignity,  double-dealing, 
and  creates  jealousy  and  revenge.  Patriot- 
ism cultivates  integrity,  courage,  strength, 
consciousness,  prayer,  love,  truth,  faithful- 
ness, simplicity  and  confidence  in  the  good 
and  true.  In  the  school  of  politics  the  stu- 
dent has  temptation  for  a  regular  diet,  he 
is  served  with  hatred,  debauchery  and  de- 
basement as  a  dessert,  filling  his  mind  with 
suspicion  and  crime.    Patriotism  inculcates 


devotion,  filial  humility,  faith  and  pathos 
in  the  heart,  and  fills  the  mind  with  wis- 
dom and  approval,  and  the  soul  with  in- 
spiration and  honor.  Patriotism  suggests 
communion,  frankness,  comfort,  sympathy, 
bravery,  gratitude,  appreciation  and  to 
glorify  in  the  lofty  and  inspiring.  Patriot- 
ism gives  to  men  the  impulse  for  exercise 
and  a  love  for  the  possibilities  of  tomor- 
row. Patriotism  has  ideals  that  appeal  to 
our  minds  and  souls  and  causes  us  to  love 
valorous  endeavor.  Patriotism  makes  young 
men  look  forward  to  opportunity,  and  old 
men  to  dream  of  their  youth.  Politics  de- 
grades the  mind  with  distrust,  deceit, 
falsehood,  graft,  doubt,  concealment,  and 
fills  the  soul  with  disguise,  treachery,  mock- 
pride,  self-praise,  and  dishonor.  To  be  re- 
garded and  remembered  as  a  true  patriot 
and  have  our  names  embalmed  in  the  mem- 
ory of  a  confiding  brotherhood  with  the 
blessings  we  should  enjoy,  is  better  fame 
than  the  proudest  boast  of  a  politician  in 
any  organization. 

Politics  seems  to  have  invaded  all  pro- 
fessions, and  embraces  all  classes  of  men. 
Politics  does  not  inspire  men  to  higher  and 
nobler  impulses—^ood  citizenship  and 
purer  lives.  Politics  no  longer  possesses 
any  of  those  lofty  and  inspiring  elements 
which  constitute  dignity,  intelligence,  duty 
and  obligation.  Politics  harangues  at  all 
political  hustings,  speaks  from  the  judicial 
bench,  intrudes  upon  all  social  gatherings, 
and  frequently  has  the  audacity  to  preach 
from  the  pulpit.  Politics,  slinking  with 
pussy-footed  tread,  has  by  stealth  and  sinis- 
ter motives  crept  into  our  fraternal  and 
labor  organizations.  To  what  depths  are 
we  politically  drifting?  How  much  further 
have  we  to  go  before  we  will  reach  bottom? 

Pontics  with  its  cat-like  tread  and  the 
coil  of  the  serpent  has  entered  our  labor 
organizations  and  laid  its  slimy  hands  upon 
the  purity  and  purposes  of  their  govern- 
ments. Politics  with  its  foul  breath  is  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  of  our  lodge  rooms. 
Politics,  like  a  serpent,  is  fastening  its 
poisonous  fangs  in  the  arteries  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  as  the  warm  blood  courses 
through  the  veins,  seeking  circulation, 
slowly  but  surely  the  poison  will,  if  not 
checked,  reach  the  heart 

Brothers,  if  we  would  cherish  traditions 
and  commemorate  the  principles  of  the  O. 
R.  C.  with  affection,  and  make  the  institu- 
tion permanent,  we  must  labor  to  destroy 
this  curse.  We  must  cultivate  those  vir- 
tues that  stand  for  intelligence,  upright- 
ness, courage  and  loyalty.  We  need  more 
patriotism  and  less  politics.  True  patriot- 
ism, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 
We  want  those  essentials  which  breathe  the 
real  spirit  of  our  organization.  Brothers, 
often  in  voting  for  your  representatives, 
have  you  not  been  influenced  to  support 
impure,   selfish   and   unprincipled   men   be- 
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cause  they  were  "good  fellows"?  Have 
you  not  also  voted  for  this  class  of  men 
because  you  thought  they  were  men  of 
talent,  or  genius,  or  accomplishment,  or  had 
capacity?  If  so,  was  it  because  you 
thought  a  brilliant  mind  was  more  impor- 
tant than  a  good  heart — ^because  you  had 
more  faith  in  politics  than  you  had  in 
patriotism  ? 

Brothers,  politicians  in  their  desperation 
for  office  will  ridicule  any  precedent,  they 
seldom  have  any  sense  of  honor,  no  respect 
for  the  law  only  as  it  applies  to  their  in- 
terests, and  they  recognize  no  god  but 
graft.  They  have  no  sense  of  obligation, 
belief  or  principles.  They  care  nothing  for 
the  Order  except  as  a  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing themselves  where  they  can  enjoy  privi- 
lege and  opportunity.  They  always  desire 
to  assume  a  monopoly  of  all  virtues.  Judg- 
ing from  their  everlasting  store  of  palaver 
about  what  they  are  going  to  do,  men  are 
often  duped  into  mistaking  cheap  politics 
for  patriotism.  Office-holding  is  their  stock 
in  trade,  and  when  they  are  dethroned  their 
vaunted  brotherly  love  and  assumed  patriot- 
ism always  proves  empty  vaporings.  Their 
loyalty  is  perfunctory,  their  obligation  a 
mere  platitude,  and  their  sense  of  honor  is 
as  shallow  as  the  glint  of  sunshine  on  a 
summer  brook.  They  arrogate  to  them- 
selves to  run  ever>'thing,  and  if  you  should 
interrupt  their  "playhouse"  you  forfeit  their 
friendship. 

If  you  question  any  of  their  imaginary 
prerogatives,  the  vials  of  wrath  will  be  un- 
corked, and  they  will  reserve  the  right  to 
drag  out  your  personal  affairs  incident  to 
those  days  of  friendship,  and  call  you  in- 
grate — renegade.  Their  etiquette  is  un- 
written, but  exact,  and  that  is  politics. 

Politicians  have  no  code  of  honor  and 
are  always  ready  to  meet  any  opposition 
with  the  cry  of  "Agitator."  They  prefer  the 
dark-lantern  route,  and  usually  engage  in 
guerilla  methods  of  defense.  This  type  of 
political  mountebanks  will  implore  any  aid 
to  suppress  opposition,  and  invoke  protec- 
tion from  any  power  to  avoid  exposure. 
They  "don't  care  who  sinks,  so  they  swim." 
But  when  exposure  and  punishment  con- 
fronts them,  you  will  see  them  "fawning 
and  begging  immunity  by  squealing  on  the 
other  fellows.'*  Intellectually,  they  are 
usually  men  of  small  bore,  possessed  of 
cunning  and  pomposity.  They  will  hold 
onto  office  with  the  same  determination'and 
tenacity  that  a  burglar  clings  to  darkness. 
As  a  rule,  they  go  on  the  principle  that 
they  Have  "nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain." 
To  get  rid  of  them  we  are  forced  to  "smoke 
them  out,"  because  they  know  their  impor- 
tance and  usefulness  expires  with  their  of- 
fice; for  they  can  "no  longer  deliver  the 
goods."  This  type  of  vacillating  nonde- 
scripts should  be  forced  into  innocuous  in- 
visibility, wherever  they  may  be  found. 


It  is  disgusting  to  listen  to  the  flippant 
boasts  of  some  of  these  coarse  braggarts 
when  they  tell  "how  I  done  it,"  or  "how  I 
put  it  over."  And  sometimes  amusing  to 
hear  them  congratulate  each  other  on  their 
sagacity  and  astuteness  in  "hoodwinking 
the  dupes"  they  are  supposed  to  represent 

Organizations  should  choose  men  for  rep- 
resentation whose  private  and  official  lives 
are  an  open  book,  every  page  revealing 
probity,  loyalty  and  faithfulness.  We  have 
good  men  and  true  in  our  organization. 
We  have  men  who  would  rank  high  among 
the  practical,  clear-sighted  and  vigorous 
men  of  today  in  any  other  organization. 
We  have  men  whose  knowledge  of  our  af- 
fairs and  our  needs  is  comprehensive-;-de- 
void  of  theory — pure  and  practical  business 
men.  We  have  men  of  rugged  honesty, 
simplicity,  high  sense  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness, whose  faith  in  common  humanity 
gives  them  the  dignity  to  dare  to  do  right 
These  men  are  brave,  they  are  determined, 
they  are  patriots.  We  should  no  longer 
consider  "the  survival  of  the  slickest,"  but 
return  to  that  hallowed  principle,  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  Our  organization 
stands  more  in  need  of  quality  than 
quantity. 

Brothers,  if  we  would  not  be  character- 
ized plodders,  commonplace,  slow,  leaden- 
minded —  simply  ants  m  an  ant-hill — we 
must  be  patriotic.  If  we  would  not  ac- 
knowledge that  all  of  our  efforts  had  been' 
born  in  fever,  fallen  ill-shaped  and  half 
moulded,  we  must  be  patriots.  If  all  of 
our  ambitions  are  not  to  be  vapored  into 
the  nebulous  vacuity  of  dreams — if  we  do 
not  wish  the  O.  R.  C.  to  be  a  failure  judged 
by  those  standards  by  which  we  measure 
the  success  of  similar  organizations,  then 
we  must  prove  our  patriotism  by  con- 
tinuing to  drag  at  the  submerged  chain  of 
possibility.  We  must  shackle  the  lodge- 
room  politician. 

The  principles  of  the  O.  R.  C.  are  as 
deeply  laid  as  was  "the  industrial  emanci- 
pation of  Israel  from  the  oppression  of 
Pharaoh."  The  ethics  of  our  noble  Order 
should  date  back  "to  the  lightning  crowned 
summit  of  Sinai."  Methinks  I  can  hear  the 
plea  for  our  brotherhood  echoing  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  its  cry  for  pro- 
tection against  the  politician  calls  for  the 
same  cumulative  force  that  rang  out  in  the 
patriotism  that  inclosed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  principles  of  the  O.  R. 
C.  utter  our  silent  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions ;  because  they  embody  for  us  the  same 
ideals  we  have  cherished,  and  focalizes  our 
faith  and  hope. 

This  argument  resolves  into  two  vital 
questions:  Are  we  to  preserve  the  sanctity 
of  our  lodge  room,  with  its  binding  secrets, 
and  thereby  safeguard  the  institution  and 
protect  our  local  interests?  Or,  are  we  go- 
ing to   make   complete    surrender    to    the 
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reckless   lodge   room   politician.     What   is 
your  choice — politics  or  patriotism? 

Brother  W.  B.  W.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
told  an  amusing  story  in  one  of  his  letters, 
to  illustrate  a  point,  about  a  negro  who 
wanted  "his  sister  Jane  Green  notified  in 
the  event  of  accident,  because  he  and  his 
wife  were  not  exactly  stationary."  His 
story  calls  to  mind  a  ludicrous  incident  on 
the  L.  &  N.  railroad.  In  Sumner  county, 
Tennessee,  lives  an  Irish  magistrate,  a  man 
of  liberal  education  and  a  full  quota  of  that 
mother  wit  for  which  his  people  are  noted. 
A  short  time  ago  a  negro  pair,  named  Jim 
and  Bet,  called  upon  the  'Squire,  to  be 
united  "for  better  or  worse,"  probably  the 
latter.  Having  had  some  notice  of  their 
coming,  he  prepared  and  actually  used  this 
unique  ceremony: 

"Jim,  will  you  take  Bet, 
Without  any  regret, 
To  love  and  to  cherish. 
Till  one  of  you  perish 
And  is  laid  under  the  sod, 
So  help  you  God?" 

Jim,  having  answered  yes,  the  'Squire 
turned  to  Bet  and  said: 

"Bet,  will  you  take  Jim, 
And  always  cling  to  him. 
Both  without  and  within. 
Through  thick  and  thin, 
Holding  him  to  your  heart. 
Till  death  you  do  part?" 

Bet  modestly  acquiesced,  and  the  newly- 
married  couple  was  dismissed  with  this 
"topper  over  all" : 

"Through  life's  alternate  joy  and  strife, 
I  now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife. 
Go  up  life's  hill,  'till  vou  get  on  the  level, 
And  salute  your  bride,  you  dusky  devil." 

W.  T.  McAtee. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  editorial  from  the  New  York 
American  published  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Conductor  in  regard  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroads,  if  true,  is  only 
the  logical  outcome  of  conditions,  made  so 
by  railroad  officials.  You  can  never  make 
friends  with  men  whom  you  are  continually 
quarreling  with ;  that  is  what  so  many  ^ail- 
road  officials  think  it  is  their  duty  to  do. 
Take  the  employees  for  an  example;  ever 
since  railroads  came  into  existence,  rail- 
road officials  will  discharge  an  employees 
without  any  explanation;  place  him  on  the 
blacklist  and  follow  him  from  one  end  of 
the  United  States  to  the  other  to  keep  himi 
out  of  employment.  The  officials  don't 
seem  to  consider  that  every  time  they  dis- 
charge a  man  without  a  good  reason  they 
create  a  sore  spot  on  that  man  against  rail- 
roads that  never  does  heal.     The  more  a 


man  thinks  of  his  mistreatment  the  larger 
and  sorer  that  spot  will  get  and  it  spreads 
to  other  members  of  the  family  and  is 
handed  down  to  following  generations  until 
the  sore  spots  have  become  so  numerous, 
and  the  desire  so  strong  to  get  even,  that 
the  railroad  companies  are  being  over- 
whelmed with  antagonism  and  the  railroad 
officials  are  the  ones  to  blame  for  mistreat- 
ment of  their  employees  and  the  public 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,  brothers,  why 
it  is  the  railroads  seem  to  be  hampered  so 
much  by  the  public  ?  I  believe  for  the  same 
reason;  that  the  officials  have  their  hand 
raised  against  the  public,  the  same  as  they 
have  their  hand  raised  against  the  em- 
ployees. If  the  writer  in  the  New  York 
American  would  advise  the  railroad  of- 
ficials to  take  the  initial  step  to  make  peace 
with  the  public  and  treat  their  employees 
with  kindness  instead  of  as  inferior  beings 
and  appreciate  the  work  that  loyal  and 
faithful  employees  are  doing  for  the  rail- 
roads so  that  all  could  work  in  harmony, 
the  New  York  American  would  not  have 
to  wail  about  financial  conditions. 

The  New  York  American  says:  "The 
manager  of  a  railroad  is  not  a  manager 
now;  he  has  a  superior,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  says  how 
far  he  can  go."  The  railroad  officials  will 
have  another  commission  one  of  these  days 
to  contend  with,  and  that  will  be  a  com- 
mission which  will  say :  ,  "You  cannot  dis- 
charge a  man,  brand  him,  and  keep  him 
from  getting  employment  with  other  rail- 
roads." 

One  of  the  paramount  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  Conductor  is  what  to  do  with 
the  old  conductor.  It  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  some  correspondents  that  after  a 
brother  gets  to  be  a  certain  age,  the  full 
value  of  his  policy  should  be  paid  to  him. 
But  do  you  see,  brothers,  what  a  drain  that 
would  be  on  the  treasury?  Any  brother 
who  has  a  one-thousand-dollar  policy  in  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Department  at  the  rate  of 
dues  that  he  is  paying  that  department  at 
the  present  time,  would  have  to  pay  for 
forty  years  before  he  would  pay  enough 
into  the  Mutual  Benefit  Department  to 
cover  the  full  face  value  of  his  policy. 
How  many  members  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors  can  claim  a  membership  of 
forty  years?  The  brother  who  joined  the 
Order  years  ago  and  has  seen  the  improve- 
ments in  railroading,  brought  about  by  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  other 
railroad  organizations,  and  especially  the 
increase  in  wages,  should  feel  that  he  is 
doubly  recompensed  for  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  has  spent  in  behalf  of  the 
Order.  The  men  in  railroad  service  have 
supported  the  Order  and  the  Order  has 
doubly  repaid  them  in  the  way  of  dividends 
by  bettering  their  social,  financial  and 
working  conditions.  J.  O.  Johnson. 
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Boston,  Mass. 

Home  again  from  the  seashore  and  I  am 
glad  to  grasp  the  punch  once  more.  After 
the  strain  of  train  service,  to  hike  along 
shore  or  mountain  range  gives  a  fellow  a 
new  lease  upon  life;  one  comes  back  to 
railroad  duty  determined  more  than  ever 
to  be  a  better  conductor  than  ever  before. 
I  believe  a  vacation  during  the  summer 
months  broadens,  revives,  and  gives  a  fel- 
low an  uplook  and  outlook  that  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  manner. 

We  were  glad  to  see  such  a  nice  article 
in  The  Railroad  Employee  about  that  big- 
little  short  line,  the  R.  B  &  Lynn.  Presi- 
dent Adams  and  his  line  are  certainly  de- 
serving of  all  that  was  said. 

It  makes  a  conductor  feel  sad  to  read  of 
the  different  train  wrecks  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  so  striking  that 
these  wrecks  (bad  ones  at  that)  occur  upon 
our  best  lines,  that  have  been  so  free  from 
them  for  years.  We  never  read  of  train 
wrecks  but  what  we  say.  Lord,  deliver  us 
from  a  smash,  big  or  little,  but  second 
thought  says  human  beings  are  running 
these  trains  and  we  have  got  to  act  as 
human  beings.  The  human  being  should 
use  the  faculties  that  are  God-given  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  To  me  the  God  part 
comes  in  in  the  acts  of  right  living.  Man 
at  best  cannot  see  very  far  ahead^  but  at 
the  same  time  a  bright,  clean,  active  man 
can  see  and  plan  and  be  nearer  right  than 
the  opposite  man.  Now  don't  get  me 
wrong.  I  don't  mean  Christian  and  non- 
Christian.  I  have  seen  good  Christian  men 
who  dare  not  make  a  venture  or  plan 
ahead,  they  were  over-cautious.  Simply 
saying  a  man  is  a  Christian  is  not  all. 
There  are  active  Christians  and  dull  ones. 
We  all  like  the  active  one,  don't  we? 

The  Boston  L  strike  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  a  settlement  has  been  made,  although 
long  drawn  out.  The  strikers  get  their  old 
places  back.  We  heartily  wish  when  dif- 
ferences arise  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees the^  could  be  adjusted  without  such 
a  long  wait.  The  public,  which  is  long- 
suffering,  the  officials  and  the  men  would 
be  the  gainers. 

Again,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (and 
we  gain  by  argument  if  we  don't  get  mad), 
what  is  the  matter  with  making  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  per- 
manent convention  city?  It  seems  to  me 
that  once  in  three  years  is  often  enough  to 
hold  the  convention.  I  think  we  would 
save  money  by  so  doing.  I  know  this  has 
been  thrashed  out  before.  Once  in  three 
years  is  also  enough  for  sight-seeing. 

One  brother  says,  "Now  as  to  local  or 
general  committees  I  am  in  favor  of  doing 
entirely  away  with  them;  they  use  up  time 
and  money  and  get  us  nothing.  They  are 
skeptical  in  presenting  cases,  for  they  are 
employees.    You,  in  a  way,  jeopardize  your 


position  in  serving  on  these  committees  to 
a  certain  extent,  so  I  am  in  favor  of  letting 
the  grand  officers  settle  all  cases." 

That  sounds  good,  at  first  thought.  But 
say,  how  the  cases  would  pile  up;  for  in- 
stance, if  there  was  a  case  or  two  in  Bos- 
ton to  be  settled,  the  grand  officers  might 
be  over  in  Indianapolis  trying  to  make  a 
settlement.  Some  Division  would  always 
be  waiting.  How  would  it  be  to  have  the 
grand  officers  appoint  inspectors  or  dep- 
uties, give  them  good  salaries,  have  enough 
to  cover  the  field?  If  they  couldn't  make 
a  settlement,  then  call  the  grand  officers; 
cut  out  your  local  and  general  committees, 
also  salaried  chairman.  Couldn't  we  save 
money  by  such  a  scheme? 

I  have  always  claimed  that  the  local  or 
general  committeeman  should  have  an  in- 
come outside  of  his  regular  work.  Then 
he  stands  fearless  and  is  independent,  he 
dares  to  do  and  say  things  that  he  other- 
wise wouldn't.  There  are  not  many  Divi- 
sions which  have  a  millionaire  brother. 

Oh,  ho !  Ohio  says  let's  have  our  ses- 
sions at  Cedar  Rapids  and  let's  continue  to 
hold  them  at  headquarters  in  the  future. 
He  thinks  it  will  reduce  the  number  of 
delegates.  Ohio  is  in  favor  of  annual  ses- 
sions. What  B.  F.  O.  says  is  good.  I  be- 
lieve with  him  that  the  sight-seeing  dele- 
gate should  be  cut  out.  If  you  want  to  go 
sight-seeing  get  a  leave  of  absence  and  go 
on  your  own  hook.  When  a  brother  is  sent 
as  a  delegate  he  is  sent  to  see  things  in  the 
convention  room.  As  Brother  B.  F.  O. 
says,  "Nothing  to  go  there  for  but  to  do 
business."  Annual  sessions  in  time  would 
be  short  sessions.  Well,  brothers,  it  is 
easy  to  get  up  a  mess  of  dope  for  the  Con- 
ductor, but  it  is  another  thing  to  run  the 
government  of  the  O.  R.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Terminals  Harry 
Woodruff  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  (he  is  the 
friend  who  made  it  so  interesting  for  the 
B.  &  M.  conductors  on  their  southern  trip) 
dropped  in  upon  us  at  Boston  during  July. 
After  greetings  and  the  glad  hand  it  was 
immediately  planned  for  an  auto  ride  over 
the  course  that  Paul  Revere  rode  on  that 
memorable  night,  and  a  fish  dinner  down 
Boston  harbor.  Harry  had  the  ride  and 
fish  dinner.  We  were  all  sorry  that  the 
southern  gentleman  couldn't  have  tarried 
with  us  longer.  C.  E.  Graves. 


East  St.  Luuis,  111. 

Employers*  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 
While  it  is  rather  distasteful  to  me  to 
enter  into  controversies  that  savor  of  the 
personal,  and  especially  to  use  the  space  in 
our  columns  for  that  purpose,  yet,  from 
the  attitude  of  Brother  Coburn  of  Division 
180,  in  his  article  in  the  August  issue,  in 
his  attempts  to  discredit  and  refute  my 
statements,  I  feel  constrained  to  reply. 
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To  begin  with,  will  say  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  assertions  or  statements 
that  I  am  not  ready  and  willing  to  back  up 
or  stand  responsible  for.  My  every  state- 
ment in  the  April  and  July  numbers  of  the 
Conductor,  to  which  he  refers,  are  facts, 
every  word  of  them,  and  Mr.  Coburn  is 
well  aware  of  it.  Perhaps  he  was  a  bit 
nettled  by  my  manner  of  allusion  to  him 
in  the  July  issue,  and  I  can't  say  that  I 
blame  him.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a 
man  to  defend  his  own  position.  However, 
perhaps  it  were  as  well  not  to  take  him  too 
seriously. 

Before  taking  up  his  article  seriatim  I 
will  make  a  few  general  observations. 
Somehow  I  have  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Coburn  is,  or  has  been,  a  railway  claim 
agent.  His  treatment  of  the  question 
under  discussion,  his  devious  and  ingenious 
methods  of  twisting  and  distorting  facts, 
his  tactics  altogether  bear  the  thumb  marks 
of  that  wily  individual  from  whom  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  railway  men  of  this 
country  have  reason  for  withholding  their 
confidence  and  love. 

Mr.  Coburn  has  failed  utterly  to  either 
disprove  any  of  my  statements,  or  prove 
many  of  his  own.  He  makes  varied  broad 
assertions  and  hints  at  alleged  hidden  facts 
without  material  substantiation.  It  is  ap- 
parent he  has  failed  to  inform  himeslf  upon 
the  subject  of  compensation.  I  douDt  if  he 
has  ever  seen,  evidently  he  has  read  little 
of,  the  proceedings  of  hearings  of  the  com- 
mission, for  he  could  not  possibly  have  read 
much  and  still  remain  so  ill-informed  and 
prejudiced  in  the  matter.  Prejudice  is  the 
child  of  ignorance.  As  the  child  is  of 
monumental  proportions,  we  leave  the 
father's  stature  open  to  conjecture.  The 
discussion  and  consideration  of  a^  question 
so  broad,  comprehensive  and  important 
should  be  devoid  of  bias  or  prejudice. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Mr.  Coburn,  and 
all  members  of  the  Order,  to  the  closing 
clause  of  my  letter  in  the  April  issue,  sug- 
gesting that  all  procure — for  the  asking- 
copies  of  Sen.  Pub.  Doc.  338.  If  this  ad- 
vice had  been  heeded  there  would  have 
been  considerable  less  opposition  to  the 
bill  on  his  and  others*  part,  and  this  con- 
troversy need  never  have  arisen.  While 
along  this  line  I  especially  invite  every 
reader  of  this  to  obtain  parts  one,  two, 
three  and  four  of  "Hearings  Before  the 
Commission," — 1,475  pages ;  Volumes  one 
and  two,  Sen.  Doc.  90,  first  session  sixty- 
second  congress, — 514  pages;  also  Sen. 
Doc.  338,  Vol.  one,  second  session  sixty- 
second  congress — 214  pages — all  of  which 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  respective  con- 
gressmen. After  a  thorough  digest  of  all 
this,  then  dive  into  the  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Civil  Service 
Commissions,  and  those  of  the  latest  cen- 
sus, germane  to  the  subject,  and  if  opposi- 


tion to  the  principle  of  this  bill  as  a  law 
does  not  vanish  I  miss  my  guess,  and  con- 
fess my  judgment  of  human  nature  to  b^ 
at  fault,  and  to  having  had  my  faith  in  it 
badly  shaken. 

Now  let's  pass  to  Mr.  Coburn's  article  in 
the  August  issue.  He  says:  "I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  volume  of 
errors  he  has  made — in  fact,  his  article  is 
more  in  line  with  the  manner  in  which  H. 
E.  Wills  writes  rather  than  his  own."  He 
fails  miserably  in  pointing  out  and  proving 
erroneous  a  single  statement  of  mine,  but 
simply  adds  one  more  error  to  his  own  list 
— a  rather  grievous  one.  too— that  of  willful 
malignment,  as  I  will  show. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  language 
in  the  July  issue,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
articles  over  my  signature,  is  entirely  my 
own,  and  I  resent  the  inference  of  implied 
plagiarism  as  malignant,  unjust,  and  un- 
true. When  I  have  occasion  to  use  the 
language  of  another  to  express  my  ideas  I 
am  honest  and  manly  enough  to  so  mark 
it  as  a  quotation.  If  my  writings  seem  in 
line  with  those  of  Mr.  Wills  I  had  not 
noticed  it.  In  fact,  I  am  not  acquainted 
nor  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wills  in  any  way 
except  through  his  statements  before  the 
commission  and  his  circulars  sent  to  all 
Divisions.  Those  ideas  emanated  from  my 
own  "noodle"  as  a  consequence,  and  a  re- 
sume of  results  of  reading,  experience,  ob- 
servation and  study,  and  can  congratulate 
myself  at  least  that  my  contemplation  of 
matters  is  never  hasty,  narrow  or  preju- 
diced. I  invite  all  to  a  perusal  of  my  ar- 
ticles in  the  January,  April  and  November 
(1011)  and  January,  April  and  July  (of 
this  year)  issues  of  the  Conductor  to  sus- 
tain the  assertion  and  prove  that  Mr.  Co- 
hum  is  more  or  less  honestly  mistaken.  If 
his  inferences  were  true  we  might  say  as 
Bruno  said  of  learning  in  England— 
"Learning  is  dead  and  Oxford  is  its 
widow." 

His  next  break  is  calling  attention  to  my 
article  in  the  April  issue  and  says:  "See 
his  article  in  the  April  Conductor,  and  es- 
pecially where  he  makes  a  strike  at  Texas 
and  bases  his  support  of  the  compensation 
bill  upon  the  *crook'  who  deliberately  con- 
nives at  his  own  accident,  an  argument 
too  weak  to  hold  water."  Now,  then,  I  in- 
vite all  to  a  perusal  of  that  article.  Any 
one  can  readily  perceive  that  that  stroke 
at  Texas  was  more  a  bit  of  badinage 
aimed  at  Uncle  Dudley  than  forming  a 
base  for  support  of  the  bill. 

I  would  further  enlighten  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  my  arguments  were 
never  meant  to  hold  water.  They  were  not 
made  that  way.  However,  that  argument, 
as  he  pleases  to  call  it,  stated  a  fact,  and 
one  that  can  not  be  controverted.  It  is 
common  knowledge.  Passing  on,  he  in- 
vites me  to  "show  that  the  bill  was  ever 
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made  public  prior  to  February,  1912." 
Now,  Mr.  <}obum,  be  consistent.  We  all 
know  the  bill  was  not  finally  drafted  and 
published  until  February,  1912,  although 
there  were  tentative  copies  printed  and  pub- 
licly distributed  in  December,  1911.  And 
moreover,  I  refer  him  to  the  respective 
secretaries  of  nearly  six  hundred  Divisions 
to  corroborate  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  1910  or  early  in  1911,  they  were 
furnished  with  blank  forms  to  be  filled  out 
with  data  and  information  regarding  acci- 
dents to  employees  injured  and  killed  in 
railway  service  in  the  years  1908,  1909  and 
1910,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  this 
commission  in  gathering  statistics  and  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  frame  this 
same  bill.  Evidently  Mr.  Coburn  was  ab- 
sent from  his  Division  when  this  matter 
was  brought  up.  Further,  I  invite  his  at- 
tention to  my  article  in  the  January  (1912) 
issue  of  the  Conductor,  also  to  the  edi- 
torial in  the  April  (1911)  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  Aside  from  all 
this  he  admits  "Division  180  was  made 
aware  of  the  proposed  move  within  two 
months  after  it  was  put  on  foot,  but  de- 
cided to  await  the  publication  of  the  bill 
to  see  if  there  was  need  for  complaint." 
"Oh,  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel."  I  de- 
sire to  apprise  Mr.  Coburn  of  the  fact  that 
in  June  or  July,  1911,  a  committee  formed 
from  representatives  from  the  several  rail- 
way orders  in  this  city  met  in  serial  mass 
meetings  to  discuss  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  framing  the  kind  of  bill  they  desired, 
and  I  doubt  not  the  same  procedure  was 
followed  throughout  the  country — ^possibly 
skipping  half  of  Georgia. 

If  this  is  not  publicity  enough  to  incite 
the  ordinary  wide-awake  man  to  action, 
then  I  ask  what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  would  it  require? 

He  is  so  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  place 
the  origin  of  the  "movement"  as  the  work 
of  the  claim  agents  that  (it  seems)  he 
would  be  pleased  for  all  to  believe  it.  Yet 
he  fails  to  show  or  prove  the  connection 
between  the,  "original  minutes  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Claim  Agents"  which 
he  quotes,  with  the  bill  under  discussion. 
Nor  do  I  yet  believe  it  within  his  power. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  claim  agents  may 
have  prepared  and  adopted  a  compensation 
"scheme."  But  its  recognition  is  ante- 
dated and  precluded  in  the  present  bill.  I 
again  refer  Mr.  Coburn  and  all  readers  to 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  some  two  thou- 
sand pages  of  "Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mission," also  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  W. 
G.  Brantley  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Conductor.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  then 
consider  yourselves  all  in  the  category  of 
the  "Man  from  Missouri,"  who  must  be 
shown. 

My  reference  to  the   fact  "that  a   com- 


mittee of  twenty-one  of  the  leading  rail- 
way counsel  of  the  country  were  organized 
to  oppose  the  bill,"  is  characterized  by  him 
as  a  strange  and  hasty  statement,  and  after 
quoting  from  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Claim  Agents,  adds: 
"There  are  your  twenty-one  lawyers,  but 
where  the  opposition?" 

Now  then,  again  we  can  perceive  beneath 
the  surface  the  underhand  methods  of  that 
wily  personage  by  the  finger  prints  of  the 
"child."  He  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  committee  from  twenty-one  railroads 
appointed  in  1909  to  prepare  a  federal  com- 
pensation scheme  were  identical  with  and 
the  same  as  appeared  before  and  furnished 
statements  and  briefs  before  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion commission  created  in  June,  1910. 
Now  where  is  the  connection?  I  have  the 
names  of  about  eighteen  of  them,  and 
would  respectfully  refer  every  one  to  the 
opening  statement  of  A.  P.  Thone,  general 
counsel  for  the  Southern  railway,  in  his 
address  to  the  commission  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  10,  1911.  I  would  further  ask 
that  you  read  and  digest  the  statements 
and  briefs  submitted  by  several  other 
prominent  railroad  attorneys  as  printed 
and  published  in  "Hearings  Before  the 
Commission,"  then  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
honesty,  or  credulity,  of  the  average  intel- 
lect to  admit  that  my  statement  is  correct 
"that  a  committee  of  twenty-one  of  the 
leading  railway  counsel  of  the  country 
were  organized  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  did 
oppose  it  at  every  hearing." 

It  was  through  their  opposition,  not  of 
an  obstructive,  but  rather  of  a  constructive 
nature,  that  the  very  loopholes  and  objec- 
tionable features,  to  which  we  are  all  so 
bitterly  opposed,  and  are  fighting,  were 
formed  and  became  incorporated  in  the 
measure. 

"Every  one  sees  and  believes  according 
to  the  light  he  has,  therefore  I  say,  give 
us  more  light."  There  are  many  other  ex- 
pressions, of  familiar  language  and  well 
expressed,  too  trite  to  have  originated 
with  either  of  us,  that  we  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  teachings  of. 

I  find  little  else  in  Mr.  Coburn's  article 
worth  the  space  for  consideration  and  will 
close  by  assuring  him  that  I  read  the  April 
Conductor,  everything  in  it,  as  I  do  all  of 
them.  I  wish  to  reiterate  as  true  all  my 
former  statements,  including  all  those  to 
which  the  brother  takes  exception,  and 
stand  ready  to  substantiate  them. 

I  am  unalterably  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act — 
though  not  in  full  accord  with  all  its  fea- 
tures— and  firmly  and  sincerely  believe  it  to 
be  the  best  measure  ever  considered  in  this 
country   for   railway   workmen. 

W.  A.  Sharp. 
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Railway  Carmen  Forging  Ahead 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  railway  carmen 
on  the  Southern  railway  and  allied  lines  in 
conjunction  with  other  crafts  of  the  sys- 
tem federation  have  recently  secured  a  re- 
newal of  their  agreement  in  which  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  pay  and  beneficial  work- 
ing rules  were  secured.  The  new  agree- 
ments with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad 
and  another  on  the  Big  Four  railroad,  car- 
ried with  them  an  average  increase  in  pay 
of  a  little  over  2  cents  per  hour  for  each 
man,  with  time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime 
and  holidays.  The  carmen  also  made  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Pere  Marquette  rail- 
road by  which  improved  shop  conditions 
and  an  increase  in  pay  was  included. 


••Service  Letters"  Unconstitutional 

Washington,  D.  C— At  the  instance  of  a 
demand  made  by  railway  employees  the 
Indiana  legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring 
the  railway  officials  to  furnish  "service  let- 
ters" to  such  employees  who  resign  or  who 
are  dismissed  from  the  service.  The  case 
of  the  state  against  I.  C.  Sullivan,  super- 
intendent of  the  Wabash  railroad,  was  car- 
ried to  the  local  court  at  Peru,  and  the 
court  declared  the  "service  letter  law"  un- 
constitutional, basing  its  decision  on  the 
Adair  case  that  an  employer  may  discharge 
a  man  for  any  cause  or  for  no  cause  and 
is  not  required  to  give  a  reason,  leaving  the 
same  right  to  an  employee  to  quit  the 
service  of  an  employer  for  any  cause  or 
for  no  cause. 


Indiana  Court  Alert 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Indiana  law  re- 
quiring freight  train  cabooses  to  be  twenty- 
four  feet  long  and  to  have  two  four-wheel 
trucks  has  been  sustained  in  the  lower 
court  at  Indianapolis  and  a  fine  of  $100  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  P.  C  C.  &  St.  L. 
railroad  for  disobedience.  The  use  of  ca- 
booses, as  defined  by  the  law  in  question, 
is  not  compulsory  until  1914,  but  the  com- 
pany disobeyed  a  provision  of  the  act  in 
failing  to  make  the  proper  changes  in  a 
caboose  which  had  been  sent  to  the  shop 
for  general  repairs. 


Steel  Mail  Cars  Coming 

Washington,  D.  C. — One  of  the  impor- 
tant provisions  contained  in  the  postoffice 
appropriation  bill  is  that  which  provides 
for  the  steel  railway  mail  car-.  The  posi- 
tion usually  assigned  the  mail  car  in  the 


make-up  of  the  train  is  the  most  perilous, 
as  substantiated  by  reference  to  the  fatali- 
ties caused  in  railroad  wrecks.  The  house 
of  representatives  favors  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  retire  20  per  cent  of  their  wooden 
cars  each  year  until  1917,  after  which  time 
only  cars  of  steel  construction  are  to  be 
in  use.  The  senate  idea  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, allowing  the  railroads  a  year's 
grace,  but  requiring  them  after  that  to  re- 
place 25  per  cent  of  the  wooden  mail  cars 
each  year.  In  either  case  there  would  be 
no  wooden  cars  in  service  after  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years. 


Railroad  Maintenance  Men 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — President  A.  B.  Lowe  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees,  announces 
that  on  his  recent  trip  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  the 
arbitration  of  wage  differences  between  the 
organization  and  the  Charleston  &  West 
Carolina  railway  resulted  favorably  for 
the  maintenance  men,  the  necessity  for  a 
third  arbitrator  or  umpire  not  appearing, 
one  representative  of  the  maintenance  men 
and  one  from  the  railroad  reaching  an 
understanding  without  friction.  Negotia- 
tions are  also  on  with  the  Georgia  South- 
ern &  Florida  looking  toward  a  readjust- 
ment of  working  conditions  and  wage 
scale. 


Wrecks  on  Railroads 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  chief  inspector 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  reported  that  the  use  of  old  wooden 
cars  and  the  running  of  a  fast  train  over 
a  dangerous  piece  of  track  on  the  New  Or- 
leans &  Northeastern  railroad  caused  the 
death  of  nine  persons  and  the  injury  of 
fifty-six  others  on  May  6  last. 

A  train  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
was  derailed  at  Rogers,  Ark.,  one  of  the 
sleepers  rolling  into  the  ditch,  resulting  in 
the  injury  of  several  passengers. 

A  coal  train  split  a  switch  at  St.  Charles, 
Va.,  on  the  Virginia  &  Southwestern  rail- 
way, killing  the  engineer  and  a  coal 
weigher. 

In  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  yards  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  runaway  freight  train 
caused  havoc,  seriously  injuring  four  per- 
sons, one  probably  fatally. 

On  the  J\>w  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroad  two  persons  were  killed  and 
twenty  injured  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  when 
the  train  left  the  track  rounding  a  curve. 

The  engineer  of  a  Soo  Line  train  was 
killed  when  his  train  ran  into  an  open 
switch  at  Trout  Lake,  Mich. 
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On  the  Boston  division  of  the  New 
Haven  road  a  wreck  occurred  in  South 
Boston  resulting  in  the  death  of  five  per- 
sons and  the  injury  of  fifty  others. 

The  wreck  on  the  Plymouth  division  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroad  caused  the  death  of  seven  and  in- 
jury of  forty  others. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Shore 
railroad  has  issued  an  admonition  to  en- 
gineers, conductors  and  trainmen  on  that 
road  as  follows:  "Safety  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, so  never  take  a  chance." 


Easier  on  Trunks 

The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  has  in- 
troduced a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a 
cushion  for  unloading  baggage  from  trucks 
in  baggage  rooms.  It  has  already  proved 
very  efficacious  in  protecting  trunks.  The 
mat  or  cushion  is  4  feet  4  inches  long  by 
22%  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  four  strips 
of  hard  wood  4  inches  wide  by  4  feet  4 
inches  long,  across  which  are  nailed 
twenty-four  pieces  of  scrap  air  hose.  The 
hose  is  held  in  place  by  VA  inch  clout 
nails  driven  through  the  bottom  of  the 
slats  and  clinched  to  the  hose  by  means  of 
an  iron  rod  inserted  while  the  nails  are  be- 
ing driven. 


Some  Railroad  Statistics 

According  to  a  preliminary  abstract  of 
the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  on  steam 
railroads  of  the  United  States  on  June  30, 
1911,  was  1.669,809,  or  an  average  of  678 
per  100  miles  of  line.  Of  this  number 
there  were  63,390  enginemen,  66,376  fire- 
men, 48,200  conductors,  and  133,221  other 
trainmen.  As  compared  with  returns  for 
June  30,  1910,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
29,611  in  the  total  number  of  employees. 

There  were  61,327  locomotives  in  the 
service  of  the  carriers  on  June  30,  1911, 
of  which  14,301  were  classified  as  passen- 
ger, 36,405  as  freight,  9,324  as  switching, 
and  1,297  were  unclassified. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes 
was  2,359,335,  of  which  there  were  in  pas- 
senger service  49,818,  freight  service 
2,195,511,  and  company's  service  114,006. 
These  figures  do  not  include  so-called 
private  cars  of  commercial  firms  or 
corporations. 

According  to  the  returns  the  number  of 
locomotives  and  cars  in  the  service  of  the 
carriers  aggregated  2,420,662,  of  which 
2,391,438,  or  98.79  per  cent  as  against  97.96 


per  cent  in  1910,  were  fitted  with  train 
brakes,  and  2,409,973,  or  99.56  per  cent  as 
against  99.30  per  cent  in  1910,  were  fitted 
with  automatic  couplers^ 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
was  997,409,882,  an  increase  o{  25,726,683. 
The  number  of  tons  of  freight  (including 
freight  received  from  coni^tions}  was 
1,781,637,954  tons,  a  decrease  of  68,262,147 
tons. 

The  statistics  cover  246,124  miles  of  line 
operated. 

Railroad  Accidents 

In    the    United   States  During   the   Three 
Months  Ending  March  $1,  igi2. 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  train 
accidents  during  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  1912,  as  shown  in 
reports  made  by  the  railroad  companies  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
the  "accident  law"  of  May  6,  1910,  was 
267,  and  of  injured  4,785.  Accidents  of 
other  kinds,  including  those  sustained  by 
employees  while  at  work,  by  passengers  in 
getting  on  or  off  cars,  by  persons  at  high- 
way crossings,  by  persons  doing  business 
at  stations,  etc.,  by  trespassers,  and  others, 
bring  up  the  total  number  of  casualties,  ex- 
cluding "industrial"  accidents,  to  22,882 
(2,383  killed  and  20,499  injured).  With 
the  exception  of  two  items,  this  quarter 
shows  increases  over  the  same  quarter  for 
1911,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
number  of  employees  on  duty  killed  in 
train  accidents,  which  shows  an  approxi- 
mate increase  of  100  per  cent,  due  to  the 
heavy  increase  in  the  number  of  train  ac- 
cidents for  the  quarter.  The  number  of 
employees  killed  in  coupling  and  industrial 
accidents  shows  a  decrease.  While  the 
number  of  employees  killed  in  industrial 
accidents  is  large  enough  to  be  serious,  yet 
in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of 
casualties  in  this  class  of  accidents  the  per- 
centage of  fatalities  is  small.  The  total 
number  of  persons  injured  in  industrial  ac- 
cidents constitutes  nearly  53  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  injured  for  the  quarter. 

The  total  number  of  collisions  and  de- 
railments in  the  quarter  under  review  was 
3,903  (1,674  collisions  and  2,2229  derail- 
ments), of  which  268  collisions  and  268  de- 
railments affected  passenger  trains.  The 
damage  to  cars,  engines  and  roadway  by 
these  accidents  amounted  to  $3,368,125. 
This  quarter  records  the  largest  number 
of  casualties  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
financial  loss  since  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1907 ;  the  number  of  derailments 
showing  an  increase  of  57J/2  per  cent  over 
the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conductor  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Liability  for  Injuries  to  One  Riding  on  a 

Pass. 

The  plaintiff  was  injured  in  a  collision  on 
the  defendant's  road,  near  the  city  of  El- 
mira,  in  the  early  morning  of  July  19, 1907. 
He  was  riding  in  a  Pullman  sleeper  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  regular  west-bound  passen- 
ger train  of  the  defendant,  and  he  was 
en  route  to  Warsaw,  in  the  county  of 
Wyoming,  in  this  state.  The  negligence  of 
the  defendant  and  the  freedom  of  the  plain- 
tiff from  contributory  negligence  were  not 
mooted  questions  on  the  trial.  The  con- 
troversy focuses  on  other  propositions  than 
those  usual  in  actions  for  personal  injuries; 
and  we  will  now  state  briefly  the  salient 
facts  which  the  record  contains. 

The  plaintiff  at  the  time  he  was  injured 
was  57  years  of  age,  and  l\is  employment 
after  attaining  manhood  had  been  continu- 
ously with  railroad  companies  and  in  their 
freight  departments.  There  were  two  as- 
sociations, one,  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion, in  the  East,  and  the  other,  the  Central 
Association,  in  the  West,  engaged  in  the 
classification  of  freight  and  in  the  regula- 
tion of  traffic  rates  for  railroad  transpor- 
tation of  freights  among  certain  connecting 
common  carriers.  These  two  associations, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  interested  rail- 
road companies,  in  1887  formed  an  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  "Freight  or  Official 
Classification  Association."  This  was  an 
unincorporated  organization,  apparently 
without  any  assets  or  financial  responsi- 
bility, except  as  money  was  contributed 
by  the  sixty  or  eighty  interested  lailroad 
companies  within  the  radius  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  association  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  expenses  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  business  devolving  upon 
it.  This  association  consisted  of  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
members,  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  the 
chairman  and  chief  executive  head.  The 
railroad  companies  affected  included  all 
those  doing  interstate  business  east  of  the 


Mississippi  river  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  taking  in  the 
New  England  and  eastern  middle  states. 
By  agreement  at  the  beginning  of  his  em- 
ployment, the  plaintiff's  annual  salary  was 
fixed  at  $5,000,  "his  expenses  on  the  road" 
were  to  be  paid,  and  he  "was  to  be  fur- 
nished, over  all  the  roads  represented,  an- 
nual transportation."  The  defendant's 
predecessor  was  one  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies supporting  the  association,  and  the 
defendant  has  aided  in  its  maintenance 
since  its  existence.  The  association  was 
intrusted  with  the  arrangement  6f  articles 
of  freight  into  specified  classes  and  with 
the  adjustment  of  rates  of  the  shippers  over 
the  connecting  lines  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing uniformity  in  the  prices  to  be  charged 
to  the  shippers,  and  in  order  to  simplify 
the  handling  and  transportation  of  freight 
over  these  carrying  companies.  In  order 
to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  committee  and  the  salaries 
of  its  members,  assessments  were  levied, 
as  required  by  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
and  the  Central  Association,  upon  the  rail- 
road companies  affected.  The  territory  was 
divided  among  these  two  original  organiza- 
tions. The  money  derived  from  the  assess- 
ments imposed  was  paid  to  the  general 
agent  of  the  association  within  the  district, 
and  he  paid  the  expenses  of  the  classifica- 
tion association  and  the  salaries  of  !ts  mem- 
bers. The  defendant  and  its  predecessor 
always  had  a  representative  on  the  com- 
mission, and  it  always  contributed  its 
aliquot  part  to  the  expenses  of  its  main- 
tenance. The  association  was,  therefore, 
an  agent  of  these  supporting  railroad  com- 
panies, created  and  maintained  to  aid  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  requiring  uni- 
formity of  rate  charges.  Instead  of  each 
railroad  company  attempting  to  adjust  the 
rate  of  each  shipment  to  be  transported 
over  its  line  and  that  of  connecting  car- 
riers, by  arrangement  among  many  of  these 
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carriers,  the  problem  was  simplified  by 
vesting  a  committee  of  those  interested 
with  its  solution. 

Apparently  the  so-called  association  had 
no  legal  entity,  and  was  dependent  for  its 
existence  upon  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  railroad  companies.  Instead  of  se- 
lecting one  man  representing  these  com- 
panies to  classify  the  articles-  of  freight 
and  regulate  the  rate  charges,  having  in 
mind  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the 
business,  they  appointed  twelve  or  more 
men,  and  dubbed  them  an  association, 
which  was,  none  the  less,  their  agent  in 
their  employ  and  paid  for  by  them  out  of  a 
common  fund.  This  plan  was  more  feas- 
ible than  for  each  company  to  arrange  with 
the  other  companies  its  ratable  proportion 
of  the  expenses,  and  pay  directly  to  the 
common  employees  or  agents.  The  plain- 
tiff was  the  chief  executive  member  of  this 
official  classification  association  from  its 
inception  until  some  time  after  he  was  in- 
jured. During  that  time  his  annual  salary 
of  $5,000  and  his  expenses  were  paid  out 
of  the  fund  mentioned.  He  was  also  fur- 
nished an  annual  pass  over  its  line  by  each 
of  the  sixty  or  eighty  railroad  companies 
in  the  combination,  and  the  passes  were 
delivered  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  who  delivered  them  to 
the  plaintiff. 

At  the  time  he  received  the  injuries  com- 
plained of  his  transportation  was  by  virtue 
of  an  annual  pass  for  the  year  1907,  de- 
livered by  the  defendant  in  the  customary 
manner.    The  pass  contained  this  clause : 

"The  person  accepting  and  using  this 
pass  thereby  assumes  all  risk  of  accidents 
and  damage  to  person  or  property,  whether 
caused  by  negligence  of  the  company's 
agents  or  otherwise." 

The  defendant  contends  that  the  plam- 
tiff  accepted  the  pass  knowing  it  contained 
this  provision,  and  it  is  therefore  exoner- 
ated from  liability  for  his  injuries  sustained 
while  riding  free  on  its  road.  The  solution 
of  the  proposition  depends  on  the  fact 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  a  passenger  or 
an  employee  of  the  defendant,  receiving 
the  pass  as  a  part  consideration  of  his 
employment.  .  , 

If  the  plaintiff  was  a  passenger  ridmg 
gratuitously  on  this  pass,  he  cannot  re- 
cover, for  it  is  well  settled  that  a  railroad 
company  may  by  express  contract  relieve 
itself  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of 
its  servants  to  one  who  rides  on  a  free 
ticket  containing  such  an  exemption. 


If,    however,   the   plaintiff   was   an   em- 
ployee of  the  defendant  and  the  pass  was 
delivered  to  him  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
tract   of    employment,    the    defendant    is 
liable.    If  such  was  the  relation:  (1)  The 
pass  was  not  free,  but  founded  on  a  good 
consideration;   (2)   The  defendant  had  no 
right  to  import  into  the  ticket  a  clause  im- 
pairing the  effect  of  the  agreement;    (3) 
Such  an  exemption  is  against  public  policy. 
We  think  the  plaintiff  was  an  employee 
of  the  defendant.    The  latter  so  recognized 
that  relation  by  delivering  the  pass  in  ful- 
fillment  of   the   contract    of    employment. 
The  pass  on  which  he  was  riding  when  in- 
jured was  delivered  and  accepted  in  viola- 
tion of  the   Interstate   Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  unless  the  plaintiff  was  the  em- 
ployee  or   agent   of  the    defendant.     The 
amendment  of  that    act    passed  June  29, 
1906   (Chapter  3591,  34  Stat.  L.  584),  in 
Section   1   prohibits  a  common  carrier  is- 
suing or  giving  any  interstate  free  pass  or 
transportation   for   passengers,   "except   to 
its  employees  and  their  families,  its  officers, 
agents,"  etc.     Any  common  carrier  violat- 
ing   the    provision,    and    any    person    not 
within  any  of  the  excepted  classes,  using 
such  free  pass  or  ticket,  "shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor."     Section  1.     If  the  plain- 
tiff was  otherwise  within  the  inhibition  of 
the  act  referred  to,  the  fact  that  the  pass 
was    issued   in   compliance   with    the   long 
existing  contract,  valid  when  made,  would 
not  exempt  him  from  the  prohibitive  stat- 
ute.    The   presumption   is,   therefore,   that 
the   pass   was   issued    and    used    lawfully, 
rather  than  in  violation  of  the  express  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  making  the  offense  a 
misdemeanor.     The   association    of    which 
the  plaintiff  was  the  executive  ly^ad,  was, 
in    effect,    a    department    representing   the 
numerous   railroad   companies   maintaining 
it.     Instead  of  each  company  providing  a 
department  or  officer  in  direct  connection 
with  its  own  operating  force,  it  united  with 
other    railroad    companies    in    appointing 
men,  representing  all  of  them,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  classification 
and  adjustment  of  freights.    The  plan  was 
devised  and  carried  on  for  their  common 
benefit    and    at    their     common    expense. 
While  there  was  an  intermediary  associa- 
tion   also    representing    the    confederated 
companies    which    actually    disbursed    the 
money  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  salary,  it  was 
still  supplied  by  the  defendant  and  those 
allied  with  it  in  the  enterprise. 
Gill  vs.  Erie  R-  Co..  135  N.  Y.  Supp.  356. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  CoUingwood 

Dififerences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Notice 

In  submitting  questions  to  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  requests  that  whenever  pos- 
sible the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  used  in 
their  regular  order  to  designate  stations  as 
they  follow  in  sequence,  as  the  situation  is 
much  more  easily  understood  by  our  read- 
ers than  when  station  names  are  used. 


Chicago,  111. 

Editor  Forum— "Extra  1644  will  run 
ahead  of  No.  64  C  to  G."  No.  64  is  a 
tonnage  train  and  No.  64  is  a  second- 
class  train.  Our  rules  state  that  under 
the  above  order  the  second  named  train 
must  not  exceed  the  speed  of  the  first 
named  train  between  the  points  named. 
Please  advise  who  is  responsible  for  re- 
stricting the  speed  of  No.  64,  or,  what  is 
the  proper  way  of  restricting  the  speed  of 
No.  64  to  that  of  the  extra? 

William  McClure. 

Answer — ^The  Train  Rules  Committee 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  was 
asked  a  similar  question  and  that  body 
made  reply  as  follows:  "The  Standard 
Code  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion does  not  provide  rules  covering  cer- 
tain details  of  operation,  but,  as  pointed 
out  in  numerous  footnotes,  leaves  such 
matters  to  be  covered  by  each  road  to  suit 
its  individual  requirements.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Train  Rules  does  not  attempt  to  es- 
tablish speeds  for  extra  train  movement. 
In  the  case  of  railroads  equipped  with 
automatic  or  other  block  signal  systems, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the 
protection  afforded  by  such  systems.  In 
the  absence  of  block  signals,  information 
covering  speed  would  probably  be  found 
in  special  instructions  contained  in  the 
time-table,  or  by  bulletin  notice,  or  other 
practice  in  vogue.  Thus,  if  the  rules  of 
the  railroad  restricted  the  speed  of  extra 
trains  to  thirty  miles  per  hour,  or  to 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  the  second  named 


train  would  not,  under  Elxample  3  of 
Form  B,  exceed  those  speeds.  If,  how- 
ever, there  were  no  rules  in  force  placing 
a  speed  restriction  upon  extra  trains,  it 
would  appear  that  Rules  105  and  106  should 
apply  in  case  of  the  second  named  train, 
and  that  good  judgment  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  engineman  of  that  train 
as  to  the  average,  or  probable,  speed  that 
an  extra  train  would  actually  make  on 
that  portion  of  the  road  should  govern." 

The  above  is  an  authoritative  ruling,  but 
to  me  it  does  not  appear  to  ring  true  with 
actual  conditions  or  with  the  character 
of  the  rules  under  which  we  work. 
Should  No.  64  proceed  at  the  rate  of  speed 
which  its  engineman  thinks  that  Extra 
1644  is  making  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  situation  is  covered  to 
the  best  advantage  with  respect  to  either 
safety  or  dispatch.  In  considering  this 
point  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  Extra  1644  may  stop  at  any  point  with 
a  hot  box,  or  for  some  other  cause,  and 
it  must  be  evident  that  a  simple  restriction 
of  speed  under  the  conditions  as  stated 
would  not  furnish  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  suppose  that  Extra  1644  is 
only  making  twenty  miles  per  hour,  but 
that  it  is  nearly  to  G  when  No.  64  receives 
the  order  at  C.  What  is  gained  by  limit- 
ing No.  64  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  in 
such  a  case?  My  idea  is  that  all  the  rule 
should  require  is  that  No.  64  should  run 
with  such  caution  as  to  prevent  accident 
with  the  first  named  train,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  explanation  to  the  third  example 
of  Form  B  should  so  state,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  fix  a  speed  limit  which,  in  the 
face  of  actual  conditions,  is  utterly  im- 
possible. As  to  Rules  105  and  106 :  I  sec 
no  reason  why  an  explanation  should 
create  a  doubt  or  an  uncertainty  concern- 
ing a  specific  subject  which  is  being 
explained. 
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Elum,  Wash. 

Editor  Forum— "Extra  1500  west  run 
ahead  of  No.  3  until  overtaken."  There 
were  two  sections  of  No.  3.  After  1st 
No.  3  had  passed  could  Extra  1500  pro- 
ceed ahead  of  the  second  section  under  the 
order?  J.  M.  D. 

Answer — Extra  1500  has  absolute  right 
to  move  ahead  of  the  second  section  under 
the  same  conditions  as  it  did  ahead  of  the 
first  section.  That  is  to  say,  that  when  a 
train  is  named  by  its  schedule  number 
alone  all  sections  are  included,  and  it 
therefore  refers  to  the  second  section  fully 
as  much  as  to  the  first  section,  and  the 
rules  require  that  in  such  a  case  the  sec- 
ond section  must  have  a  copy  of  the  order. 
Rule  218  covers  such  cases  by  providing 
that  when  a  train  is  named  in  a  train  order 
by  its  schedule  number  alone  all  sections 
of  that  schedule  are  included. 


Oakland.  Gal. 

Editor  Forum — One  freight  division  ex- 
tends from  A  to  C,  another  freight  divi- 
sion extends  from  C  to  E.  The  passenger 
division  extends  from  A  to  E.  No.  1  is  a 
train  of  superior  direction.  No.  1  and  No. 
4  are  first-class  trains.  The  following 
order  was  issued:  "No.  4  has  right  over 
No.  1  E  to  C."  There  is  a  yard  at  C 
designated  by  yard  limit  boards.  The 
question  is,  Has  No.  4  any  right  to  go  to 
the  station  at  C  on  the  order  any  more 
than  a  freight  or  an  extra  train? 

L.  T.  C,  Div.  567. 

Answer — The  right  of  No.  4  to  the 
main  track  against  No.  1,  at  C,  expired 
at  the  first  entrance  switch  within  the 
yard  at  C,  where  an  inferior  train  would 
take  siding  for  a  superior  train.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  right  of  a  train  in  a  case  of 
this   kind   expires    at    the    first    entrance 


switch  within  the  yard  limits  unless  spe- 
cial instructions  make  an  exception  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand.  No.  1  was  not  re- 
stricted by  the  order  until  it  reached  the 
switch  at  C,  where  an  inferior  train  mov- 
ing from  E  to  C  would  take  siding  at  C 
for  a   superior  train. 

The  right  conferred  on  No.  4  by  the 
order  was  simply  between  E  and  C,  and 
not  at  C,  and  No.  4  was  in  duty  bound  to 
take  the  first  switch  reached  within  the 
yard  limits  at  C,  unless  special  instruc- 
tions, or  custom,  designated  some  other 
switch  as  a  proper  place  for  an  inferior 
train  to  meet  a  superior  train. 


Houston.  Tex. 

On  old  time-table  No.  10  is  due  to  leave 
its  initial  station  at  11 :30  p.  m.  New  time- 
table takes  effect  August  11,  at  la.  m., 
showing  No.  10  due  to  leave  its  initial  sta- 
tion at  12:01  a.  m.  Can  No.  10  be  started 
out  of  A  on  August  11?  Div.  7. 

Answer — No.  10  of  August  10  may  leave 
A  at  any  time  before  the  new  time-table 
takes  effect,  but  after  1  a.  m.  August  11  it 
loses  both  right  and  schedule  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  schedules  do  not  correspond 
as  to  day  of  leaving.  No.  10  of  the  old 
time-table  is  due  to  leave  on  August  10, 
while  No.  10  of  the  new  time-table  is  due 
to  leave  on  August  11. 

Schedule  No.  10  of  the  new  time-table 
is  not  effective  until  12:01  a.  m.  August 
12,  for  the  reason  that  on  August  11  it  is 
due  to  leave  its  initial  station  before  the 
time-table  takes  effect  and  cannot  be  au- 
thorized in  such  a  case  except  by  the 
schedules  of  the  old  and  new  time-tables 
corresponding  as  required. 
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H.  S.  Badgett  has  been  appointed  a 
trainmaster  of  the  Frisco,  with  office  at 
Anchorage,  La. 

J.  S.  Reddoch  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Missouri  & 
North  Arkansas,  with  office  at  Leslie,  Ark. 

W.  R.  Hudson  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

J.  H.  Smith  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
division  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  office 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

H.  G.  Harden  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector of  transportation  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  east  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  with 
office  at  Houston,  Tex. 

W.  A.  Webb  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  &  North- 
western and  the  Wichita  Falls  &  Southern, 
with  office  at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

R.  D.  Fitzmaurice  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Western  division  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
succeeding  C.  S.  Lake,  resigned. 

Andrew  Esse  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  with  office  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  suc- 
ceeding M.  J.  Larson,  promoted. 

H.  F.  Anderson  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Denison, 
Tex.,  succeeding  J.  Munday,  resigned. 

L  C.  Schreck  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant trainmaster  of  the  Cleveland  division 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  McCormick  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico,  with  office  at 
Kingsville,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  D.  Finne- 
gan,  resigned. 

F.  E.  Foster  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Sonora  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  and  of 
the  Sonora  Railway,  with  office  at  Em- 
palme,  Mex. 

Louis  Mims  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Louisiana  Western  and 
Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas,  with  office  at 
Lafayette,  La.,  succeeding  E.  E.  Shackford, 
resigned.  H.  G.  Harden  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent,  with  office 
at  Lafayette,  succeeding  G.  C.  Scarlette, 
resigned. 


M.  J.  Larson,  trainmaster  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Sioux  City, 
la.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
assistant  general  manager,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  111. 

R.  C  Morgan,  heretofore  superintendent 
of  the  Great  Northern  at  Marcus,  Wash., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Ft.  William,  Ont,  terminals  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific 

F.  W.  Scott,  trainmaster  of  the  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida  at  Macon,  Ga.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent,  succeeding 
H.  Hatcher,  resigned.  A.  E.  Marsh  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Scott. 

C.  S.  Lake,  heretofore  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent-  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  P.  Justin  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Terminal  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  111.,  succeeding  M.  J.  Drew,  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

M.  H.  Cahill,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Newark  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Newark,  Ohio,  succeed- 
ing J.  F.  Irwin,  resigned. 

N.  E.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  acting 
general  superintendent  of  the  Alberta  divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Calgary,  Alta.,  succeeding  A.  Price,  gen- 
eral superintendent,  granted  a  leave  of 
absence. 

F.  E.  Bolte,  heretofore  trainmaster  of 
the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  succeed- 
ing D.  I.  Forsythe,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

E.  H.  Holden  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  R.  R.  Sutherland  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern division  and  of  the  Texarkana  &  Ft. 
Smith,  with  office  at  Texarkana,  Tex. 

A.  H.  Ehlers,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Copper  Range  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office 
at  Houghton,  succeeding  C.  S.  Fales,  gen- 
eneral  superintendent,  resigned,  and  the  of- 
fices of  assistant  superintendent  and  gen- 
eral superintendent  have  been  aboliibed. 
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J.  W.  Farrell  has  resumed  his  duties  as 
trainmaster  of  the  Second  district  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 

E.  S.  Cooper,  who  has  been  acting  train- 
master of  both  the  First  and  Second  dis- 
tricts^ has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  First  district,  both  with  office  at  Island 
Pond,  Vt. 

E.  S.  Roller,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at 
Galesburg,  111.,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of 
the  Missouri,  with  office  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding E.  P.  Bracken,  appointed  general 
manager   of    the   eastern  lines  in  place  of 

F.  E.  Ward,  resigned. 

Phil  Carroll  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
district  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern,  with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
A.  R.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisiana  division,  with  of- 
fice at  Monroe,  La.,  succeeding  A.  G.  Abell, 
resigned.  M.  F.  White  is  appointed  train- 
master at  Alexandria,  La.,  succeeding  A. 
R.  Taylor,  promoted. 

J.  V.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  with 
office  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  succeeding  W. 
T.  Backus,  retired;  B.  C.  Byers  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  Cincinnati  ter- 
minals of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Mr.  Kennedy ; 
and  J.  A.  Morris  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  at  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  succeeding  Mr.  Byers. 

J.  M.  Oxley  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  III.,  succeeding  L.  R.  Clausen, 
resigned;  R.  P.  Edson  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Des  Moines  division, 
succeeding  Mr.  Oxley,  transferred;  C.  A. 
Anderson  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Iowa  and  Dakota 
division,  west  of  Sanborn,  succeeding  Mr. 
Edson,  promoted. 

G.  S.  Rought  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
with  office  at  Centralia,  111.;  J.  B.  Wallace 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Cen- 
tralia and  Carbondale  districts,  Johnston 
City  and  Golconda  branches,  with  office  at 
Carbondale,  III,  succeeding  Mr.  Rought, 
transferred.  William  Lamb  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of  the  Clinton,  Havana 
and  Decatur  districts,  with  office  at  Clin- 
ton, 111.,  succeeding  H.  J.  Swarts,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 


R.  Mahon  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake  division 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  S.  L. 
Racey  has  been  appointed  trainmaster, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Valley  district, 
Ogden  to  Thistle,  and  its  branches,  includ- 
ing the  Bingham  district.  G.  D.  Hughes, 
trainmaster  at  Helper,  Utah,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Mountain 
district.  Thistle  to  Helper,  including 
branches. 

R.  Doyle  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern divisions  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with 
office  at  Bloomington,  111.,  succeeding  C.  W. 
Bearden;  J.  E.  Farrell  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  with  jurisdiction  from  Bloom- 
ington to  St.  Louis  and  from  Springfield  to 
Peoria,  with  office  at  Bloomington,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Doyle;  and  C.  W.  Bearden  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Roodhouse, 
111.,  succeeding  Mr.  Farrell. 

Incident  to  recent  changes  in  the  operat- 
ing organizations  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  A.  E.  Boughner  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
district,  embracing  the  St.  Louis,  Boonville, 
Hannibal  and  Holden  divisions  and  Col- 
umbia branch;  and  W.  Wackher,  assistant 
superintendent  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  St  Louis  dis- 
trict, both  with  office  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  J. 
L.  Walsh,  superintendent  at  Sedalia,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Par- 
sons district,  embracing  the  Sedalia,  Kan- 
sas City  and  Neosho  divisions,  lola  and 
•El  Dorado  branches  and  Parsons  ter- 
minal; and  K.  A.  Easley,  superintendent  at 
Parsons,  and  S.  H.  Charles  have  been  ap- 
pointed trainmasters  of  the  Parsons  dis- 
trict, all  with  office  at  Parsons.  J.  F. 
Hickey,  superintendent  at  McAlester,  Okla., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
McAlester  district,  embracing  the  Chero- 
kee, Joplin,  Tulsa,  Muskogee,  Choctaw  and 
Wilburton  divisions  and  Colgate  branch; 
and  R.  R.  Farmer,  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  McAlester,  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  McAlester  district,  both  with 
office  at  McAlester.  F.  P.  Stocker,  assist- 
ant superintendent  at  Parsons,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of  the  McAlester  dis- 
trict, with  office  at  Parsons.  W.  R  Brown, 
superintendent  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla,, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Oklahoma  district,  embracing  the  Osage, 
Oklahoma,  Shawnee  and  Guthrie  divisions, 
and  T.  E.  Gardner,  assistant  superintendent 
at  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  same  district,  both  with 
office  at  Oklahoma  City. 
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Editorial 


Illinois  Railroad  Commission  Issues  Warning 


The  Illinois  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commission,  having  in  mind  the 
shortage  of  cars  and  the  condition  of 
motive  power  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months  of  last  year  and  the  numer- 
ous complaints  received  by  the  com- 
mission in  that  connection,  has  given 
expression  to  a  timely  warning  con- 
tained in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
managing  officials  of  railroads  operat- 
ing trains  in  Illinois.  After  calling  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  motive 
power  and  equipment  during  the 
period  in  question,  and  that  "investi- 
gation showed  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs," the  commission  advises  as 
follows : 

"Our  investigation  at  that  time  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  all  of  the  roads 
had  more  or  less  cars,  as  well  as  motive 
power,  unfit  for  use,  and  in  many  in- 
stances developed  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  their  cars  as  well  as  loco- 
motives were  out  of  service.  In  some  , 
instances  good  reasons  were  given  for 
this  condition  of  affairs;  in  many,  no 
reason  was  given,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  if  all  the  equipment  owned  by  the 
respective  roads  in  this  state  had  been 
in  proper  repair  and  ready  for  use,  the 
business  could  have  been  taken  care  of 
much  better  than  it  was. 

"The  indications  point  to  a  large 
crop  this  year;  we  believe  it  very  im- 
portant to  the  farmers  and  shippers 
of  this  state  that  their  grain  be  taken 
care  of  promptly  and  handled  when 
desired,  as  far  as  possible  without  de- 
lay. The  railroads  also  should  be  de- 
sirous of  bringing  about  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  only  safe  plan,  as  viewed 
by  the  commission  at  this  time,  in 
order  that  these  conditions  may  be  met 
properly  and  the  grain  and  coal  of  our 
state  handled  promptly  and  without 
loss,  is  to  begin  now  to  put  in  order 


all  equipment  of  every  kind  that  can 
be  used  in  shipping  when  the  time 
comes. 

"The  commission  therefore  desires 
that  you  take  such  steps  at  once,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  as  will  put 
in  good  condition  for  use  all  of  the 
equipment  on  your  road  f    *     *    * 

The  advice  is  timely  and  should  be 
heeded;  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
roads  themselves  that  the  request  be 
complied  with. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  men  actively 
engaged  in  the  movement  of  traflBc  in 
•a  northern  climate  that,  even  with 
motive  power  and  other  equipment  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  the  winter 
months  are  fraught  with  greater  peril 
to  life  and  limb,  with  more  vexing  de- 
lays to  trains  and  longer  hours  on 
duty,  which  calls  for  unusual  and  in- 
creased physical  exertion  and  corre- 
spondingly increased  watchfulness  and 
care.  Only  those  who  have  *T)een 
through  the  mill"  can  fully  appreciate 
tlie  conditions  encountered  by  a  crew 
that  is  trying  to  handle  a  train  with  a 
locomotive  that  never  should  have  been 
permitted  to  run  without  more  or  less 
needed  repairs.  It  is  at  such  times 
that  the  very  best  staying  powers  and 
the  highest  quality  of  accurate  judg- 
ment is  called  for.  With  equipment  in 
first  class  condition  it  is  a  serious  time 
with  the  crews,  but  with  equipment  in 
poor  condition  the  seriousness  is  in- 
creased many  fold. 

But  the  train  and  engine  crews  are 
not  the  only  persons  inconvenienced; 
the  public  must  be  considered  as  well — 
they  pay  the  freight.  Loss  of  business 
through  commodities  being  delayed  in 
transit  because  of  blockades  and  other 
causes  mean  something  to  the  business 
men,  and  it  means  something  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  traflSe  and 
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weather  conditionB  throughout  the 
country  last  winter  will  not  be  dupli- 
cated during  the  coming  cold  f.eason, 
for  all  accounts  indicate  that  there  will 
be  an  unusually  large  crop  to  move  in 


the  very  near  future,  and  the  roads 
that  are  best  prepared  to  move 
promptly  what  will  be  offered  will  have 
the  better  net  balance  to  their  credit 
in  the  spring. 


"Trackmen"  Meeting  With  Success 


The  trackmen's  organization  is  meet- 
ing, according  to  our  information, 
with  considerable  success  in  making 
new  agreements  for  their  members  on 
quite  a  number  of  lines  of  road,  the 
agreements  carrying  considerable  in- 
creases in  compensation. 

The  trackmen's  organization,  like 
the  organizations  of  men  employed  in 
train  and  engine  service,  has  had  a 
long  pull  in  getting  started,  it  has  had 
discouragements  and  set-backs,  and 
many  stumbling  blocks  have  been  cast 
in  its  pathway,  but  it  has  kept  steadily 
at  the  work  of  endeavoring  to  better 
the  working  conditions  and  to  grad- 
ually increase  the  compensation  by  the 
use  of  conservative  business  methods, 
which  are  now  beginning  to  show 
results. 

The  trackmen  employed  on  the  many 
lines  of  road  throughout  the  country 
have  never  been  given  the  considera- 
tion by  tlie  railroad  managements  and 
by  tlie  public  that  is  really  due  them. 
They  have  received  the  lowest  of  wages 
— very  often  less  than  men  in  other 
like  occupations  were  receiving.  They 
are  a  class  of  men  who  are  but  little 
in  the  public  eye,  most  of  their  work 
being  performed  away  from  observa- 
tion by  the  public;  even  many  of  the 
men  employed  in  train  and  engine 
service  giving,  apparently,  but  slight 
lieed  to  the  little  gangs  of  men  they 
pass  by  on  their  trips  over  the  line, 
seldom  remembering  that  their  own 
lives  are  in  a  considerable  degree  de- 
pendent upon  these  men  with  their 
tanned  faces,  their  calloused  hands 
and  their  dusty  clothes. 

And  who  is  it  in  case  of  casualties 


that  are  usually  the  first  called  upon 
for  assistance  and  respond  so  readily 
as  the  trackmen?  And  who  is  it  that 
works  such  long  hours  at  such  a  time 
with  but  little,  if  any,  extra  compen- 
sation as  the  trackmen?  And  we  are 
not  losing  sight  of  the  track  watclmian, 
a  part  of  the  same  general  plan,  whose 
duty  calls  him  out  mostly  at  night  to 
inspect  and  guard  dangerous  sections 
of  the  line,  upon  whose  vigilance  may 
depend  the  safety  of  many  lives  and 
much  valuable  property.  The  Tech- 
nical World,  in  a  recent  issue,  paid 
this  particular  class  of  men  a  neat 
compliment  in  the  following  words: 

"Trudging  up  and  down  their  lonely 
beats,  many  patrolmen  of  the  rails 
have  saved  thousands  and  thousands  of 
lives  *  *  *  You  in  your  over- 
heated Pullman  berth,  on  a  stormy 
winter  night  rarely,  if  ever,  give  a 
thought  to  the  man  walking  the  road- 
bed ahead  of  your  train,  facing  the 
blizzard  while  his  bright  lantern 
gleams  along  the  double  row  of  rails 
looking  for  loose  platebolts,  for  bad 
joints,  for  broken  rails,  for  track  ob- 
structions or  whatever  else  might  prove 
of  danger  in  your  swift  flight  through 
the  darkness.  But  ahead  of  you  there, 
safeguarding  your  way,  the  track- 
walker tramps  his  cold,  dismal  beat, 
with  wrench  and  oil  can  and  lantern, 
with  alert  eye  and  ready  hand  to  re- 
pair, if  it  is  in  his  power,  whatever 
damage  has  been  wrought  by  the  ele- 
ments or  by  the  heavily  grinding 
wheels;  and  if  he  can  not  repair  it  to 
set  signals  for  the  engineer  and  to 
summon  the  roadmaster  and  his  gang. 

"At   all    seasons   and   at   all   hours 
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these  careful  inspectors  are  on  the  job 
and  the  number  of  disasters  they  avert 
in  the  course  of  a  long  term  of  years  is 
incalculable/^ 

These  trackmen  are  about  the  first 
to  feel  a  reduction  in  the  force  (and 
too  often  a  reduction  in  compensation). 


reductions  that  are  made  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  and  that  sometimes  reach 
pretty  close  to  the  danger  line. 

More  power  to  these  trackmen  and 
their  organization.  The  Conductor 
wishes  tliat  they  may  win  fresh  laurel? 
in  the  time  to  come. 


Governor  of  Massachusetts  Vetoes  Full  Crew  Bill 


The  Massachusetts  general  assembly 
passed,  almost  unanimously,  a  Full 
Crew  bill  directing  steam  railroads  to 
employ  a  minimum  number  of  men  on 
specified  trains  engaged  in  intrastate 
commerce.  When  the  bill  reached 
Governor  Foss  for  his  approval,  he 
vetoed  the  bill.  It  is  said  that  his  rea- 
sons for  thus  acting  are  similar  to 
those  given  by  Governor  Dix  of  New 
York   in  his  veto   of   the   Full   Crew 


bill,  Governor  Dix  ruling,  so  it  is 
imderstood,  that  the  regulation  should 
come  under  the  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  as  an  administrative 
order.  A  writer  asks  the  question, 
Where  did  such  a  Board  or  Railroad 
Commission  in  any  state  ever  promul- 
gate an  order  prescribing  a  uniform 
minimum  number  of  men  in  the  com- 
position of  a  train  crew?  We  give  it 
up,  we  never  heard  of  its  being  done. 


Massachusetts  Compensation  Act 


Under  the  Worlanen's  Compensation 
Act  of  Massachusetts,  effective  July  1, 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  opened 
its  office  for  business.  Since  that  time 
the  board  has  received  notices  from 
4,000  employers  of  acceptance  of  the 
act.  Accident  reports  under  the  new 
law  are  being  received  in  large  numbers 
by  the  board,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
test  case  will  be  soon  passed  upon  by 
the  board  which  will  serve  as  prece- 


dent. It  is  claimed  that  the  new  law 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  work- 
ingmen  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  new 
law  does  away  with  defenses  of  "as- 
sumption of  risk,''  "fellow  servant  doc- 
trine" and  "contributory  negligence," 
which  under  the  old  liability  and  com- 
mon laws  would  have  afforded  but  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  relatives  to  have  ob- 
tained damages  in  most  of  the  fatal  ac- 
cidents now  in  the  hands  of  the  board. 


Lunch  Counter  Car  Appears 


Announcement  is  made  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  put  into  service 
on  its  trains  running  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  a  ^lunch 
counter  car"  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating a  large  and  growing 
tourist  travel  and  other  travelers  of 
moderate  means,  and  that  if  this  car 
proves  to  be  a  success,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  similar  in  arrange- 
ment. As  described,  the  counter 
stretches  along  one  side  with  an  aisle 


opposite,  as  in  compartment  sleepers, 
and  stools  in  front  of  the  counter  are 
provided;  the  bill  of  fare  and  prices 
to  be  the  same  as  in  effect  at  the  vari- 
ous lunch  counters  at  depots  and  in  the 
ferry  boats  and  steamers  owned  by  the 
company.  As  compared  with  present 
prices  for  food  in  dining  cars  and  the 
attendant  tipping  seemingly  necessary 
to  insure  getting  value  received  for 
money  expended,  the  lunch  counter 
ought  to  be  the  more  attractive. 
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Lost^orlStolen 

Brother  L.  J.  Lambert,  a  member  of 
Division  No.  195,  has  lost  his  receipts  for 
payment  of  dues  issued  by  Division  No. 
195  in  his  favor  dated  January  2  and  April 
1,  1912.  The  supposition  is  that  they  were 
stolen  by  a  traveling  railroad  man  who  had 
access  to  Brother  Lambert's  grip,  but  took 
nothing  but  his  O.  R.  C.  receipts.  .Mem- 
bers will  kindly  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
presentation  of  such  receipts  in  an  intro- 
ductory manner,  and  if  presented,  will 
take  them  up  .and  forward  them  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  or  to  the  secretary  of 
Division  No.  195. 


The  following  Division  cards  have  been 
cither  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer: 

CARD  WRITTEN  FOR  DIV. 

19197. 

4367. 
16323. 
21475. 

4031. 
21309. 

2518. 


Jerome  J.  Miller 21 

J.  W.  Wells 70 

H.  Smith  91 

T.  C.  Duffy  91 

J.  E.  Gulp 132 

F.  H.  Boyd 139 

W.  N.  Durrant 243 

5380 C.  E.  Garlson 285 

19378 0.  D.  Engle  302 

1644 H.  M.  Glendenning 541 

17707 J.  W.  Delay  542 

9454 L.  M.  Garrity 559 


R.  R.  Associations  Conference 

Fourteenth  International  Conference  Rail- 
road Departments  of  the   Young  Men's 
Christian   Associations   of  North   Amer- 
ica, Chicago,  III.,  October  3-6,  1912. 
Railroad  Associations  and  departments  in 
all  sections  of  the  continent  are  invited  to 
send  large  delegations.     A  cordial   invita- 
tion is  also  extended  to  railroad  men  from 
unorganized  points,  railroad  officials,  state 
and   provincial   secretaries  and   to   general 
secretaries  of  city  Associations  at  railroad 
centers.     The  first  session  will  be  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  October  3,  at  2  p.  m.    Dele- 
gates should  plan  to  arrive  in  time  for  the 
first  session  and   remain  until  the  closing 
session  Sunday  night. 

A  majority  of  the  Railroad  Associations 
are  located  on  systems  reaching  Chicago 
over  their  own  lines.  These  delegates  will 
be  expected  to  secure  their  own  transpor- 
tation. In  the  exceptional  cases  of  railroad 
men  coming  from  points  on  systems  which 
do  not  enter  Chicago,  the  international 
committee  will  endeavor  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  connecting  lines  whereby  trans- 


portation will  be  granted  when  requested 
by  the  proper  operating  officials  of  the 
roads  on  which  these  delegates  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  expected  that  the  Pullman 
company,  as  heretofore,  will  grant  a  rate 
of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Strong  speakers  with  living  messages  are 
being  secured.  The  music  will  be  unusually 
attractive. 

This  will  be  a  self-entertaining  confer- 
ence, but  the  Chicago  Association  will  ar- 
range wherever  possible  for  special  rates 
at  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Many  As- 
sociations pay  some  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  their  representatives. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  conference 
there  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  $1  for 
each  delegate.  This  money  to  be  paid  at 
time  credentials  are  issued. 

Later  circulars  will  be  issued  giving 
more  detail  as  to  program  and  plan.  In 
the  meantime  further  information  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  nearest  local  rail- 
road secretary  or  by  addressing  the  Rail- 
road Department,  124  East  Twenty-eighth 
street.  New  York  City. 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  Chairman. 
Richard  C.  Morse,  General  Secretary. 
John  P.  Munn,  Chairman  Railroad  Dept 
John  F.  Moore,  Senior  Railroad  Secretary. 

Information  Wanted 

Any  one  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  J. 
J.  Burke,  formerly  employed  as  a  conductor 
on  the  "Big  Four"  lines,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  the  information  to  Brother 
George  Rush,  1020  Villa  avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Brother  Frank  Board,  employed  as  a 
freight  conductor  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern out  of  Pulaski,  Va.,  has  been  missing 
from  his  home  since  June  30,  and  since 
that  time  his  family  and  relatives  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  trace  of  him,  and 
it  is  feared  that  he  has  met  with  foul  play. 
He  is  described  as  having  red  hair  and 
mustache,  blue  eyes,  left  hand  amputated 
at  the  wrist,  and  limps  slightly.  Informa- 
tion as  to  his  present  whereabouts  is  very 
much  desired  by  Brother  J.  F.  Davis,  the 
secretary  of  Division  250,  whose  address  is 
623  Alabama  street,  Bristol,  Tenn. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — In  the  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  history  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress,  there  never  has  been 
another  time  when  such  widespread  inter- 
est was  manifested  in  the  splendid  work 
of  that  organizations  as  is  now  shown  in 
its  twentieth  session,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  this  city  September  30  to  October  3,  1912. 
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There  is  cause  for  this  nation-wide  in- 
terest, because  out  of  the  irrigation  enter- 
prises promoted  and  fostered  under  advo- 
cacy of  the  congress  has  come  magnificent 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Not  only  have  the  arid  land  states  received 
benefit  from  the  activities  of  the  congress, 
but  every  other  commonwealth  in  the  Union 
has  been  directly  or  indirectly  a  beneficiary. 

At  the  approaching  session,  according  to 
the  official  call  sent  out  by  President  Fran- 
cis G.  Newlands  and  Secretary  Arthur 
Hooker,  there  is  to  be  consideration  of  fur- 
ther matters  directly  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  To  be  considered  are  the 
best  methods  for  storing  flood  waters  and 
measuring  streams;  provision  for  scientific 
investigation  of  irrigation  projects;  uni- 
form irrigation  laws;  the  preservation  of 
the  forests;  opportunities  for  building  new 
homes;  elimination  by  law  of  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  location  and  sale  of  land; 
close  co-operation  of  government  and  state 
immigration  officials;  co-operation  among 
state  engineers;  heeding  the  call  of  the 
landless  man  for  the  manless  land. 

In  the  realm  of  amusement,  too,  there 
will  be  diversion  in  a  magnificent  illumin- 
ated parade,  the  re-advent  of  the  Wizard 
of  the  Wasatch  with  his  gay  pageantry, 
singing  of  the  Ode  to  Irrigation  at  the 
famous  Mormon  tabernacle,  expositions  of 
agricultural,  horticultural,  live  stock, 
mining  and  manufactured  products.  There 
will  also  be  the  crowning  of  the  Irrigation 
Queen,  who  is  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  beautiful  women  of  the  mountain  West. 
The  parades  will  be  characterized  by  mag- 
nificent floats  representing  the  growth  and 
present  splendor  of  the  country's  indus- 
trial progress. 

It  was  in  Utah  sixty-five  years  ago  that 
the  modern  system  of  irrigation  had  its 
small  beginning;  and  it  was  in  Salt  L^ke 
City  twenty-one  years  ago  that  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress  held  its  first 
session. 


Court  Decision  for  Labor 

Labor  organizations  have  won  another 
victory  in  the  courts.  Recently  the  Illinois 
state  supreme  court  denied  the  petition  for 
a  rehearing  in  the  case  of  Milford  E. 
Streeter  against  the  Western  Wheeled 
Scraper  company.  Streeter  was  employed 
by  the  above  company  and  lost  one  of  his 
hands  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  at 
which  he  was  employed  was  not  safe- 
guarded. Suit  was  instituted  to  recover 
and  the  lower  courts  decided  against 
Streeter.  Upon  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court,  however,  that  tribunal  reversed  the 
lower  courts,  and  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  factory  inspection  act,  as  well 
as  holding  that  the  law  requiring  machinery 
to  be  safeguarded  must  be  observed. 


Hours  for  Working  Women 

Washington,  D.  C.—Thc  new  state  law 
of  Kentucky,  regulating  the  emplo)rmcnt  of 
female  workers,  is  now  in  vogue.  The 
statute  prohibits  all  female  workers  under 
21  years  of  age  from  being  employed  in 
excess  of  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours 
per  week,  with  the  exception  of  those  em- 
ployed as  domestics  or  nurses.  In  specific 
occupations  it  is  made  compulsory  upon 
employers  to  provide  seats  for  women.  A 
number  of  valuable  sanitary  and  hygienic 
safeguards  are  provided  in  the  law. 


THE  ACME  LEAD  PENCIL  ADDER 


Thousands  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  an  adding 
machine  to  insure  accuracy  and  save  brain  labor.  This 
ready-on-the-pencU  adder  will  do  both.  Demonstrator 
sample  25c. 

SIMPUCITT  AI>DINO  MACHINE  CO. 
P.O.  Box 809  Burlington,  Iowa 


AGENTS! 


Beccni*  partners  ia  oar  basincsB 
^  tbroach  oar  proflt-shariDg  plan.  8«ll 
• 'BRANDT'S  AUTOMATIC 
[  STROPPBR.  *  *   It  honei  and  sharp- 
BDi  your  rator   better   tban    an  expert 
barber.    Works  aatomatically   for  old- 
1  Btyle  razors  and  safetf  blades.    Anyone 
t  ran   use  it.      Guaranteed  for  life.    Oar 
proftt-sharlng  plan  and  oar  premfams 
make  this  the  greatest  agency  proposl- 
1.      >«  r.te  qaick  for  prices  and  territory. 

•   G.  BMIBT  MFG.  ••..  42  Naists  St..  Rtw  Tsrii 


SUPPLIES 

JEWELS 
REGALIA 

The  M.  C.  Lilley  &  Co.,  ColanbiiB.  Okio 


FOR  ORDER  OF 

RAILWAY 
CONDUCTORS 

Hieh  irrade  iroods  at 
the  most  reasonable 
prices. 

Send  for  cataloffue. 


There  Are  No  Danger  Signals 

ON  TOUR  LIVENS  ROUTS. 

Yo«  never  know  when  youTl  be  SICK  or  HURT. 

INSURE  YOUR  INCOME 


In  THE  Railroad  Man's  Company— 

The  one  that  insures  more  Rail- 
road men;  that  employs  more 
Ex-Railroad  men  than  any  other, 

Continental  Casualty  Company 

1.  G.  B.  ALEXMIBER.  Prcsiieat 

and  Feel  Safe. 
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Mortuary  Record 

Allen — Brother  T.  L.   Allen,  Division  21,   Creston,   la. 
Anderson — Brother  R.  C.  Anderson.  Division  .^07.  Newark,   N.  J. 
AscHEK — Brother  J.  H.  Archer,  Division   14,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Baughman — Brother  C.  E.  Baughman,  Division  115,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Caeroll — Brother  J.  Carroll,  Division  155,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Cook — Brother  W.  A.  Cook,  Division  349,  Crewe,  Va. 
Collins — Brother  R.  A.   Collins,  Division   100,  Columbus,   Ohio. 
Conn — Brother  C.  F.  Conn,  Division  124,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Cutter— Brother  A.   H.   Cutter,  Division   350,   Seattle,   Wash. 
DwYER — Brother  M.   A.   Dwyer,   Division   197,   SUples,   Minn. 
Dillman — Brother  C.  H.  Dillman,  Division  419.  Shreveport,  La. 
Davis — Brother  L.  P.  Davis,  Division  115,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Eakin — Brother  J.  R.  Eakin,  Division  402,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Evans — Brother  W.   C.  Evans.   Division  97,  Roodhouse.   111. 
Farmer — Brother  H.  C.   Farmer,  Division  40.  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Falkenstien — Brother  C.  W.  Falkenstien,  Division  362,  Nevada,  Minn. 
GiLMARTiN — Brother  F.  Gilmartin,  Division  374,  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 
Hall — Brother  E.   J.  Hall,   Division  207,  Amory,   Miss. 
Jaquith — Brother  A.  L.  Jaquith,  Division   231,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Karn — Brother  J.  Karn,  Division  373,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Kalkman — Brother  E.  A.  Kalkman,  Division  378,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lytle — Brother  W.  H.   Lytic,  Division   145,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Morehead — Brother  H.  P.  Morehcad,  Division  53,  Denison,  Tex. 
Murphy — Brother  M.  J.  Murphy,  Division  378,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Manley — Brother   P.   J.   Manley,  Division   426,   Dunmore,   Pa. 
McCarthy — Brother  J.  F.   McCarthy,  Division  413,  Boston,   Mass. 
McGuiRE — Brother  J.  A.  McGuire,  Division  203,  Truro,  N.  S. 
McCracken — Brother  C.  McCrackcn,  Division  436.  Chihuahua,  Mex. 
Nelson — Brother  C.   Nelson,   Division  383,   Lafayette,   La. 
Peterson — Brother  C.   P.   Peterson,  Division  562,  Alberton,   Mont. 
Sherer — Brother  A.  E.   Sherer,  Division  593,  Kingsville,  Tex. 
Smythe — Brother  E.  L.  Smythc,  Division  103,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stockton — Brother  E.  R.  Stockton,  Division  364,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Starliper — Brother  I.  B.  Starliper,  Division   190,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 
Spurlock — Brother  W.  W.  Spurlock,  Division  424,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Taylor — Brother   S.   M.   Taylor,  Division   263,  Cumberland,   Md. 
Tenbrook — Brother  C.   S.  Tcnbrook,   Division  2,  Buffalo,    N.   Y. 
Tulley — Brother  T.  C.  Tulley,  Division  331,  Columbia,   Pa. 
Vannaman — Brother  A.   Vannaman,   Division  46,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Vosberc — Brother  J.    W.    Vosberg,   Division   7,    Houston,  Tex. 
Webb— Brother  O.   C.   Webb,  Division  498,  Hillyard,  Wash. 
Weese — Brother  W.  Wecse,  Division   30,  Rainy  River,  Ont. 
Weir — Brother  F.   H.   Weir,   Division    123,    Macon,   Ga. 
Walker — Brother  H.  D.   Walker,  Division  415,  Sapulpa.  Okla. 
Whitcomb — Brother  H.   W.  Whitcomb,  Division   125,  Peru,   Ind. 
Young — Brother  D.   Young,   Division    i,   Chicago,   111. 
Young — Brother  J.  J.   Young,  Division  46,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Zimmerman — Brother  J.  H.  Zimmerman,  Division  143,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Bennett — Wife  of  Brother  H.  B.  Bennett,  Division  149,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Cappers — Sister  of  Brother  F.  S.  Cappers,  Division   180,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Carter— Wife  of  Brother  C.   H.  Carter,  Division  91,    Portland,  Ore. 
Detterer— Daughter  of  Brother  W.  Dettcrer,   Division    516,   Norristown,  Pa. 
Getter — Wife  of  Brother  D.  T.   Getter,   Division  244,  Colorado   Springs,  Colo. 
Latham — Wife  of  Brother  J.  W.  Latham,  Division  364,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Mynatt— Father  of  Brother  P.  P.  Mynatt,  Division  139,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Myers — Son  of  Brother  James  Myers,  Division  415,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 
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General  Information  Relative  to  Mutual  Benefit  Department  . 

Assessment  No.  550  is  for  death  of  J.  H.  Archer,  August  25.   1912.  and  No.  551  is  for  death  of  A.  H. 
Cutter,  August  27,  19 12.      See  Article  13,  Laws  Governing  Mutual  Benefit  Department. 


BENEFITS  PAID  FROM  JULY  i,  TO  JULY 

31,     I912, 

INCLUSIVE. 

Ben. 
No. 

NAME 

DIV. 

CBRT. 
NO. 

8BS.IE8 

AMOUNT 

FOR 

CAUSE 

7239 

J.  P.  Sisson 
H.   P.   Suddeth 

334 

27 

C 

$3000 

Death 

Blood    poisoning 

7240 

457 

2i" 
881I 

B 

2000 

Death 

R,   R.  accident 

7241 

Wm.   G.   C.   Foley 

30 

A 

1000 

Dis. 

Loss  of  arm 

7242 

Wm.  J.  Hannigan,  Jr. 

103 

8502 

A 

1000 

Death 

Fall 

7243 

N.    H.    Crist 

120 

3707 
8273 

B 

2000 

Death 

Heart  disease 

7244 

Phillip    Morrison 
0.   H.   Cunningham 

122 

C 

3000 

Death 

Sarcoma  of  mediastinum 

724s 

46 

617 

C 

3000 

Death 

Pernicious   anaema 

7246 

Geo.   Haviland 

124 

1632 

B 

2000 

Death 

R,  R.  accident 

7247 

S.   A.   Culver 

6616 

B 

2000 

Death 

Cancer  of   liver 

7248 

J.  L.  Stevens 

197 

6993 

B 

2000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7249 

0.  E.  Allison 

452 

i^l 

A 

1000 

Death 

Brighfs  disease 
R.  R.  accident 

7250 

D.   E.   Eaker 

171 

A 

1000 

Death 

7251 

T.   D.   Browning 

108 

14440 

A 

1000 

Death 

Pneumonia 

7252 

John   Rogers 
T.   L.    Schuck 

.  •  • 

2705 

A 

1000 

Death 

Spinal  sclerosis 
liemplegia   asthma 

7253 

"5 

2814 

A 

1000 

Death 

7254 

E.   M.  Anderson 

586 

8470 

A 

1000 

Death 

Purpura   hemorrhagia 
R.   K.   accident 

7255 

G.   H.   Wellman 

122 

8977 

B 

2000 

Death 

7256 

Thos.  Hoy 

147 

2270 

B 

2000 

Death 

Paralysis 

7257 

G.   B.   Wright 

9 

'ni 

C 

3000 

Death 

Old  age 

7258 

R.  M,  Bates 

149 

D 

4000 

Death 

Apoplexy 
Nephritis 

7259 

A.   Bryan 

386 

7621 

A 

1000 

Death 

7260 

W.   A.   Wright 

379 

4700 

B 

2000 

Death 

R.   R.  accident 

^261 

I.  T.  Knapp 

50 

10164 

A 

1000 

Death 

Heart  disease 

7262 

Geo.   C.   Burns 

4163 

C 

3000 

Death 

Dropped    dead,  nat'ral  cause 

7263 

H.  M.  Turk 

439 

14077 

A 

1000 

Dis. 

Loss  of  arm 

7264 

W.  H.  Lytle 

145 

9578 

A 

1000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

726s 

J.  M.  Hall 

552 

117 

B 

2000 

Death 

R.   R.  accident 

7266 

John  Idle 

166 

2748 

A 

1000 

Death 

Heart  failure 

7267 

Hiram    McMahan 

166 

2748 

C 

3000 

Death 

R.  R,  accident 

7268 

T.   W.   Parks 

600 

4022 

A 

1000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7269 

J,   A.   Gleason 
S.  G.  Marshall 

235 

1770 

A 

1000 

Death 

Locomotor  ataxia 

7270 

321 

8792 

B 

2000 

Death 

Myocarditis 

7271 

C.   C.  Parish 

470 

6932 

A 

1000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7272 

J.  B.  Woodbum 
S.    N.   Williams 

306 

3746 

A 

1000 

Death 

Myocarditis    arteriosclerosis 

7273 

323 

4015 

C 

3000 

Death 

General   debility 

7274 

H.    M.    Phillis 

376 

1379 

A 

1000 

Dis. 

Loss  of  arm 

7275 

C.  H.  Branch 

333 

C 

3000 

Death 

Appoplexia 
Bright's  disease 

7276 

N.  P.  Palmer 

231 

5332 

C 

3000 

Death 

7277 

W.   H.  Wilson 

"5 

14667 

W 

2000 

Dis. 

Loss  of  leg 

7278 

D.   T.   Kennedy 

186 

6942 

C 

3000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7279 

H.   H.   Hoffman 

291 

3035 
7738 

c 

3000 

Death 

Heart  disease 

7280 

H.   S.  RusseU 

I 

B 

2000 

Death 

R.   R.  accident 

7261 

C.    Wharton 

3871 
18375 

C 

3000 

Death 

Pneumonia 

7282 

A.  E.  Swanburg 

236 

B 

2000 

Death 

Diabetis    melitus 

7283 

J.   E.   Turner 

134 

9753 

A 

1000 

Death 

Gunshot  wound 

7284 

G.   H.  Jones 

395 

5363 

B 

2000 

Death 

Tuberculosis 

7285 

W.  H.  Harrison 

-      46 

5401 

B 

2000 

Death 

Tuberculosis 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  ASSESSED. 

Series  A,   15,077;   Series  B.    i9t566;   Series  C,  9,096;   Series  D,   348;    Series  E,   50.     Amount  of 
Assessments   Nos.    550  and   551,    $166,278. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

Received  on   Mortuary  Assessment  to  July   31,    1912 $i5»237.o79.i5 

Received  on  Reserve  Fund  Assessment  to  July  31,   1912 1,006,270.30 

Received  on   Expense   Assessment   to   July   31,    1912 123,155.80 

Received  on  Applications,  etc.,  to  July  31,    1912 293*067.34 

$16,659,572.59 

Total  Amount  of  Benefits  paid  to  July  31,    1912 $i4>646,567.oo 

Total  Amount  of  Expenses  paid  to  July  31,   1912 388,638.29 

To  the  Credit  of  Mortuary  Fund,  July  31,   1912 S90.512.15 

To  the  Credit  of  Reserve  Fund,  July  31,   1912 1,006.270.30 

To  the  Credit  of  Expense  Fund,  July  31,    1912 27,584.85 

$16,659,572.59 
EXPENSES    PAID    DURING   JULY. 
Sundry  Expense,  $131.85;   Postage,  $456.20;   Stationery  and  Printing,  $89.50;   Salary,  $i»096.83; 
Feet   return^,   $24.00;   Legal.  $160.00. 

W.  J.  VlAXW&^n  B«or«tAnr^ 
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Buy  or  the  Firms  Who  Advertise  in  The  Conductor 


IVERS  6  POND  PIANOS 


THK   piano   shown  here   is   our 
most  popular  gfrand.     In  size, 
volume   and   quality   of  tone, 
and  re^nement  of  case  design  there 
is  no  finer  small  grand  for  home  or 
studio  use. 

THE  PRINCESS 
GRAND 

as  we  call  this  style,  is  but  one  of 
the  latest  Iver*  &  Pond  models,  now- 
ready  for  fall  shipment.  Other 
grands,  uprights  and  player  pianos 
are  described  in  our  catalogue  and 
literature  which  we  p^ladly  send  on 
reciuest.  Over  50,000  private  pur- 
chasers and  4(K)  Leading  Educational 
Institutions  have  decided  on  the  Iver» 
Sc  Pond.  We  take  especial  pride  in 
the  record  of  our  piano  in  the  homes 
of  Railroad  buyers. 

ROM   MANY  R.   R.    TESTIMONIALS   WE   PRINT   THE   FOLLOWING 


Mendenhall,  Miss..  October  19, 1908. 

ers  &  Fond  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:— Your  letter  of  the  14th  received.  Beg 
to  advise  that  I  have  bought  one  of  your  make,  style  7(6 
mahogany,  and  my  wife  and  I  like  it  fine.  Everyone  who 
has  seen  it  thinks  it  the  handsomest  and  sweetest  toned 
piano  they  have  ever  heard.  We  could  not  be  any  better 
satisfied  with  it,  as  it  was  in  splendid  tune  when  received, 
after  comintr  so  far.  which  shows  it  to  be  well  made. 

G.  M.  Elliott.  O.  R.  T..  Div.  79. 


Marmarth,  N.  D..  March  19.  1912. 
Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co..  Boston  Mass. 

Gentlemen:— I  take  (jreat  pleasure  in  adding  my  tei- 
timony  of  appreciation  to  the  large  number  you  already 
have  of  my  beautiful  Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  purchased  from 
you.  The  action  is  perfect,  and  the  walnut  wood  used  in 
mine  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  piano.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  showinar  it  to 
all  of  our  raikoad  friends.  My  husband  is  a  way-freight 
conductor  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
R.  R.,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  any  inquir- 
ing railroad  boys  in  this  vicinity  to  look  over  our  piano. 

Mr.  Richey  wishes  to  add  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  we  first  saw  your  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Conductors'  Journal. 

Yours  truly,    Mrs.  Shirley  L.  Richey. 


Our  Special  Offer  to  Railroad  Men  Will  Interest  You! 


Where  no  dealer  sells  /vers  6^  Pond  Pianos  we 
will  quote  special  prices,  sell  on  SIASY  P.4Y- 
MENTS,  ship  subject  to  your  approval,  and  make 
it  as  easy  and  safe  f(jryouto  deal  with  us  as  if  you 
lived  in  Boston.  Liberal  allowances  for  old  instru- 
ments in  excliang^e.  For  a  new  cataloj.'^ue,  show- 
inj?  our  complete  line  of  uprights  and  grands, 
and  a  personal  letter  giving  information  of  much 
value  to  any  prospective  purchaser,  simply  fill  out 

t Zl    il.^ jL 


Fill  out  and  send  this  coupon  to 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO, 

1 19  Boylston  St.,  Bostoiit  Mass. 

P/ease  mail  m«  your  new   catalogum  a~ 
Special  Offer  to  Railroad  Men, 


Name, . 
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PLAYER  PIANO 

Th<  imtflkal  lone  and  the  magnificent  construction  of  the 
Vo«  Ptsyer  Piano,  with  il*  latest  control  mcthod»,  enable 
you  to  play  your  favorite  telections  with  true  musical 
expression  We  deljvcr.  when  requested,  direet  from  Our 
lartory,    irtc   of   charge,   and   guarantee   perfect    satisfaction. 

Liberal  allowance  for  old  pianos 

Time  paymcata  accepted. 
FREE— ]f   you    are    interested    in   pianos   or    player    pianos, 
let    us    send    you    our    beautifully    illustrated    catalog,    that 
gives  full  information. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.  jiff 

161  Boylston  St.  Boston.  Mass.     i 


yJc/yrt'^fA'V^y^^  "^cu^ 


Do  you  realize 

that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  "Banktns^  by  Mail" 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 

Henry  B.  Clarke,  V.-P.  fSf  Mer, 

the  Savings  Dept. 

Clark  &  Monroe  Sts,  -  Chicag^o 


nUNOIS-SPRINGFIELD 
WATCHES 

Write  for  a  Lincoln  Medal 
and  a  descriptive  folder  of 
these  watches. 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


Either  type,  as  above,  silk,  50  cents,  lisle, 
25  cents.  At  stores  everywhere.  Sam- 
ple pair  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Boston 
Garter 

"For  thirty  years  the  standard  —  from 
first  to  last  the  best."  Holds  up  the 
half  hose  as  smooth  as  your  skku  Guar- 
anteed against  imperfections.  Look  for 
the  moulded  rubber  button  and  the 
trade  marks  on  the  loop. 
George  Frost  Ca  -   Makers,  Boston 
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Towerman  E.  F.  Heide. 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
has  cnrri-d  a  Hamilton 
Wat.  h  for  M  years  with 
entire  satisfaction. 


of  Time  is  Vital 


^i^:^^s^(x^:^^^^^^i^:^?^tUfmrfrf?sa^ 


\\\  E.  Brown,  another 
Rock  Island  Towerman, 
who  has  lor  fi  yt-arr.  carried 
a  Hamilton  that  is  famous 
for  its  accuracy. 


Railroad  Men  who  want  some- 

thintj    better   than    a    good    watch 

choose  the  Hamilton.    Over  one- 
half  (almost  56%^)  of  the  Engineers,  Conductors,  Firemen  and  Trainmen 
on  American  Railroads   maintaining  Official  Time  Inspection  carry 


M  The  watch  shown  below  is  Hamilton  No.  992 
S  of  America."  We  equip  any  railroad  watch 
S      without  extra  charge. 


Write  for 

■     *'The  Timekeeper ' ' 


a  l)(K)k  about  watches,  con- 
taining advice  about  how  to 
buy  a  watch,  that  everyone 
interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  fine  watch  can  profit- 
ably read.  It  contains  pic- 
tures, descriptions  and  price 
list  of  various  Hamilton 
Models. 


HIIIIIH^^^^ 


— the  16-size  ''Railroad  Timekeeper 
we    sell    with    safety  numerical    dial 


Hamilton  Watches  arc 
made  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Prices  of  complete 
watches,  timed  and  adjusted 
in  the  case  at  the  factory, 
$38.50  to  $125.00.  12- 
sizt  sold  complete  only. 
Voiir  jeweler  can  supply  you 
with  a  "Hamilton"  for  your 
present  watch  case. 


Hamilton  Watch  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


lillM 
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Reincarnated 

BY  ADELBERT  CLARK. 
To  A  Lady  Whose  Husband  Was  Lost  in  the  Titanic  Disaster. 

I  Faw  a  bird,  a  snow  white  bird 

That  lit  upon  your  window-sill 
And  sang  his  gong — the  sweetest  heard — 

I  listened  and  I  drank  my  fill. 
And  who  shall  say  Hwas  not  the  soul 

That  passed  away  not  long  ago. 
Come  back  to  earth  from  Love's  bright  goal 

To  sing  to  you  and  let  you  know? 

To  let  you  know  that  he  is  free 

Beyond  the  walls  of  night  and  death ! 
Tlie  Lord  was  blest,  we,  too,  should  be 

In  pray'r  and  praise  with  eVery  breath. 
The  salt  sea  waves,  the  dust  of  earth, 

Can  never  check  the  pulse  of  Love ! 
Tis  hushed,  and  then  'tis  given  birth 

By  Him  who  rules  the  powers  above. 

Through  faith  and  hope  we  scatter  grief 

And  find  contentment  waiting  here; 
The  world  is  full  of  unbelief — 

Too  easily  shaken  by  a  tear. 
Let  not  his  coming  find  you  sad! 

He  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  change ! 
But  live,  and  love,  and  just  be  glad ! 

He  lives!  he  loves  within  your  range. 

I  saw  a  bird,  a  snow  white  bird 

That  sang  his  song  and  all  for  you ; 
Tlie  sweetest  song  I  ever  heard 

In  woodland  bower  or  skies  of  blue. 
And  ah,  I  know  that  he  will  come 

Again,  and  still  again  and  sing. 
For  love  is  here — it  is  not  dumb ! 

Love  lives  and  reigns  forever  king! 
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"Humanity's  Bottom  Problem'' 

BY  JOSE  GROS. 


"Our  wisdom,  physical  and  spirit- 
ual, is  all,  as  yet,  ego."  "We  can  con- 
vey facts,  but  cannot  furnish  the 
brains  by  which  to  grasp  the  facts.'^ 
We  found  the  above  thoughts  in  one 
of  the  few  best  recent  productions  in 
fiction,  the  kind  which  we  can  call 
philosophic  and  highly  useful  to 
healthy  human  life.  We  regret  to  have 
forgotten  the  title  and  author,  among 
tlie  several  fine  books  we  have  recently 
read. 

The  two  thoughts  we  have  quoted 
can  be  applied  to  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  all  nations  and  genera- 
tions. The  first  one  implies  that  the. 
progress  of  humanity  has  thus  far 
traveled  along  the  narrow  and  mean 
channel  of  egotism  and  selfishness,  the 
ego,  the  self,  being  the  center  of  all 
our  ideals  and  all  progress  or  methods 
of  social  life.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  we  all  are  yet  bad 
fellows.  It  implies  that  we  are  not  yet 
as  good  as  we  need  to  be  and  could  be. 
It  proves  that  we  still  refuse  to  drop 
our  egotistic  progress.  It  shows  that 
we  still  decline  to  enter  into  the 
broader  progress  of  altruism,  taking  in 
the  good  of  all  men,  and  not  simply 
the  good  of  some.  As  long  as  we  limit 
progress  to  the  good  of  the  few,  so  long 
we  do  work  for  the  mean,  selfish,  dis- 
torted development  of  all  of  us. 

Thus  far  we  have  dwelt  upon  the 
merits  of  our  first  quotation.   Take  now 


tlie  second,  and  hence  the  fact  that  we, 
the  supposed  fellows  with  brains,  can- 
not furnish  brains  for  the  bulk  of 
humanity.  Brains,  the  mind,  the  soul, 
the  power  to  reason  correctly  for  pur- 
poses of  good  universal,  where  can  that 
come  from?  It  must  necessarily  come 
from  the  Creator.  Are  we  sure  that 
we,  brainy,  bright,  well  educated  fel- 
lows, are  we  sure  that  we  use  our  brains 
in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  our 
Creator?  Can  we  prove  that  we  are 
not  yet  running  away  from  the  simple 
and  natural  altruism  of  divine  law? 
Under  that  simple  altruism,  everybody 
would  have  good,  healthy,  altruistic 
brains,  minds,  souls.  Why  not?  It  is 
the  environment  that  produces  or  de- 
termines the  quality  of  all  the  indi- 
vidualities under  its  influence. 

When  we  try  to  go  to  the  founda- 
tions of  all  human  development,  we 
can  notice  that  the  wisdom  of  men  re- 
mains yet  entangled  in  the  cobweb  of 
selfish  legislation,  of  ideals  far  from 
sound,  healthy,  correct.  We  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  do  good,  but  al- 
ways and  forever  along  some  of  the 
incidents  of  human  life,  always  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  distorted  en- 
vironment, always  trying  to  solve  some 
of  the  fifty  or  hundred  subsidiary  prob- 
lems of  our  own  selfish  progress.  And 
what  about  the  bottom  problem  back 
of  all  the  subsidiary  evils,  wrongs, 
etc.?     We  don^t    even    wish  to  know 
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what  is  the  meaning  of  the  bottom 
Focial  problem. 

In  the  Harper's  Weekly  for  August 
24  we  find  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who 
is  at  the  head  of  our  telephone  and 
telegraph  combinations  in  this  nation 
of  ours.  He  tells  us  that  our  business 
troubles  come  from  the  fact  that  our 
government  does  not  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  regulation  of  business 
and  the  running  of  business.  He  says 
that  government  should  regulate  our 
industrial  machinery,  but  should  not 
attempt  to  run  it.  Don't  you  see  how 
diabolically  mixed  up  we  are?  To 
regulate  anything  is  to  fix  the  processes 
and  methods  and  details  by  which  this 
or  that  human  function  shall  go  on, 
shall  run,  shall  be  fixed  up,  shall 
operate.  The  man  who  drives  a  horse 
or  handles  a  piece  of  machinery,  he  is 
the  fellow  who  runs  and  regulates  the 
motion,  etc.,  of  the  machinery,  horse 
or  anything  else.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  but  one  choice  in  our  acts.  They 
can  be  done  in  forms  honest  and  scien- 
tific, or  in  forms  clumsy  and  dishonest. 

Every  human  function,  including 
those  of  human  government,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  alternative.  When 
we  construct  a  shanty  or  a  palace,  we 
have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ma- 
terial mathematics  adapted  to  palace 
and  shanty.  When  we  try  to  evolve 
any  kind  of  human  government  or 
social  organization,  then  we  should 
principally  take  cognizance  of  the 
mathematics  of  the  moral,  ethical  and 
spiritual  laws  that  bind  men  to  respect 
and  obey  all  divine  and  natural  enact- 
ments. It  happens  that  we  still  fail 
and  refuse  point  blank  to  respect  all 
the  simple,  natural  and  glorious  laws 
of  joy  universal,  just  where  they  are 
most  vital  and  important,  and  by  God 
decreed  for  us  to  obey  and  not  for  us 
to  perpetually  fling  to  the  winds. 

Don't  you  see  how  all  our  human 
wisdom,  knowledge,  education  remains 


yet  separated  from  our  God  and 
Cieator?  We, still  wisli  to  be  good  in 
a  narrow,  selfish  way,  around  a  petty 
circle  of  mean  ideals,  always  working 
in  the  attic  of  civilization,  never  will- 
ing to  reconstruct  the  foundations. 
We  long  and  work  for  goodness  after 
the  manner  of  men,  in  forms  the  most 
complex  possible,  simply  retouching 
the  wrongs  we  create.  It  is  thus  that 
we  prolong  the  kingdom  of  human  ab- 
surdities. And  we  don't  mean  to  do 
that.  We  simply  do  it.  We  have  no 
time  to  reason  correctly.  Our  very 
complications  vitiate  our  mentality. 
Progress  is  yet  a  vortex.  Our  life  is 
something  of  a  nightmare.  We  are 
too  busy  to  discriminate  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  the  essentials 
of  human  life.  We  thus  keep  lost,  en- 
tangled in  the  fallacies  of  the  imagina- 
tion, away  from  all  truth  in  the  reali- 
ties that  could  bring  some  positive  con- 
ceptions of  what  we  owe  to  each  other 
and  to  God  for  our  combined  happi- 
ness. 

All  that  happens  because  we  are 
bent  upon  hiding  from  each  other  the 
bottom  problem  and  wrong  of  all 
generations,  that  of  'legislating  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Golden  Rule  that  we 
should  apply  to  all  industrial  and  busi- 
ness relations.'^  We  insist  upon  legis- 
lating in  complete  defiance  of  that 
fundamental  rule.  From  that  it  fol- 
lows that  we  send  most  of  our  wealth 
away  from  those  to  whom  it  belongs. 
Hence  all  the  poverty,  physical,  moral 
and  spiritual,  of  all  of  us.  Hence  all 
sickness,  sorrows,  disagreements,  tur- 
moils and  deformities  in  private  and 
social  life.  We  thus  practically  run 
away  from  the  Father  of  all  glories  and 
sublimities,  from  the  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding.  We  thus  remain 
sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  kingdom  of 
men,  away  from  the  simple  kingdom  of 
God,  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all. 
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A  High-Seas  Proposal 


BY  FELIX  J.  KOCH. 


They  had  worked  together  in  the 
packing  room  of  the  fireworks  factory, 
going  on  two  years  now.  He  had  been 
promoted,  bit  by  bit,  from  package  boy 
to  porter;  then  assistant  packer, 
packer,  and,  at  last,  to  "superintendent 
of  the  packing  room.  When  she  came, 
a  poor  relation  of  the  boss's,  none  too 
welcome  to  the  employer,  but  to  be 
provided  for  some  way,  first  he  took 
pity  on  her,  for  her  mother's  death, 
just  recently;  then  he  came  to  admire 
her  wonderful  diligence  and  applica- 
tion to  duty,  and,  by  and  by, — well, 
by  and  by  all  the  packing  room  force — 
which  is  a  big  one  in  a  large  fireworks 
establishment — began  to  realize  that 
some  day  they'd  be  short  a  female 
hand  and  that  the  room  boss  would  be 
a  benedict. 

Then  came  the  unexpected,  to  all  ex- 
cept Garrison  and  Miss  Kautz. 

One  day  the  employees,  coming  to 
work,  found  installed  in  the  packing 
room  a  device  which  ^ook  hold  of  one 
firecracker  and  another  and  another 
still.  It  was  fed  sawdust  from  a  maw 
at  one  side,  and  there  went  into  it  flat 
sheets  of  cardboard  ^on  the  otW,  and 
there  came  out  a  finished  box,  packed 
and  ready  to  ship.  They  watched  it 
with  open-eyed  astonishment  and  then 
read  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine  the 
legend : 

Patent  Applied    For — Bedelia   Kautz. 

Very  soon  after  this  Bedelia  an- 
nounced that  she  was  going  to  take 
the  first  vacation  she'd  had  in  her  life, 
on  the  money  the  firm  had  given  her 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  her  in- 
vention for  one  year  from  date. 
They  could  fill  orders  so  rapidly, 
in  the  brief  Fourth  of  July  season, 
could  dispense  with  high  wages  given 
the  short-term  employees  just  to  get 
them,  and  could  outsell  any  concern 
in  the  land.  Hence  it  was  that  when 
the  "Fourth"  and  the  season  of  the 
summer  resort  fireworks  pageants  was 


over  and  the  fall  lull  set  in.  Miss 
Kautz  began  to  consult  itineraries  and 
to  plan  her  trip.  Don't  you  know, 
there  is  something  away  down  in  the 
heart  of  every  well  bred  country  girl 
which  is  implanted  when  she  studies 
geography  in  the  little  red  school- 
house,  maybe,  and  grows  as  she  scans 
the  family  atlas  and  sees  the  blue 
patches  of  ocean  that  make  her  yearn 
for  the  Italy  beyond  the  narrow  Alps 
where  the  turn-pike  touches  the 
horizon?  With  Miss  Kautz,  this  land 
of  manana  had  been  the  South  and  the 
sister  republic,  and  then,  since  she  had 
been  reading  so  much,  latterly,  of  the 
great  canal, — Panama  and  the  baby 
domains.  So  she  arranged  a  tour,  and, 
of  course.  Garrison  helped  her  plan  it. 

Garripon  would  have  given  his  right 
hand  to  have  taken  the  voyage,  too,  but 
circumstances  prevented.  To  begin 
with,  what  would  the  office,  the  world, 
think  if  he.  Garrison,  should  ask  for 
a  vacation  just  when  Miss  Kautz  had 
asked  for  hers?  They  never  allowed 
two  persons  away  from  the  packing 
room  at  one  time  and  the  same,  and 
particularly  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing the  self-same  trip. 

Still,  somehow,  that  trip  to  Panama 
lured  and  yet  haunted  him.  There  is 
a  certain  delight  in  being  where  the 
ocean  rolls,  of  course,  and  then  again 
there  is  a  certain  hazard. 

What  if  one  of  those  West  Indian 
hurricanes  should  come  up?  What  if 
those  miniature  typhoons,  which  arise 
at  times  on  the  Caribbean,  should  take 
it  into  its  head  to  play  ? 

The  thought  danced  before  him, 
nights,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  with  visions 
of  the  canal,  Gatun,  Culebra,  Balboa, 
trying  to  crowd  it  out. 

He  suggested  she  have  her  life  in- 
sured, but  she  only  laughed  and  re- 
torted, ^^'hat  for?  Apres  moi  deluge! 
I've  no  one  to  care  if  I'm  gone  or  not, 
and  I've  enough  to  give  me  a  decent 
burial  if  they  find  the  body." 

Then  she  pretended  not  to  see  the 
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far-away  look  in  Garrison^s  eyes,  as  he 
made  no  reply. 

That  was  the  trouble  with  him. 
Garrison  had  rehearsed  proposal  on 
proposal,  but,  coming  into  the  pres- 
ence of  this  common-sense,  wide-awake, 
fully     self-competent       woman,    they 


of  the  packing  room  had  not  been  idle. 
He  had  "read  up''  on  the  South,  the 
Caribbean,  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  Cen- 
tral America,  until  he  could  have  told 
you  how  far  it  was  from  Ancon  Hill  to 
the  Duomo  of  Panama  City,  and  from 
Bocas  del  Toro  to  Limon  Bay.     Inci- 


Ready  to  Commence  Firing. 


melted  away  into  mist.  As  a  result,  he 
never  proposed. 

Meanwhile  sailing  day  approached. 
Miss  Kautz  was  going  via  New  Or- 
leans, in  order  that  she  might  see  the 
quaint  old  South  en  route. 

She  left  at  last  and  the  office  got 
postals  from  her  from  Louisville, 
Montgomery,  Birmingham,  Baton 
Rouge  and  Memphis,  and,  in  due  time, 
from  New  Orleans.  She  went  into 
raptures  over  the  palms,  the  cypresses, 
the  long  Spanish  moss,  the  quaint 
negro  mammies,  and  the  lagniappe, 
and  especially  over  a  feast  at  Begue's. 

Meanwhile — ^unbeknown  to  Beadie& 
Herzog,  however — the  man  in  charge 


dentally,  he  had  sent  off  some  packages 
of  fireworks  which  may  have  been 
charged  to  his  account,  or,  more  likely, 
were  never  accounted  for  at  all. 

Fireworks,  like  stories,  have  a  cer- 
tain assumed  value  and  their  owners 
get  what  they  can  for  them. 

Sailing  day  foimd  New  Orleans  in 
a  blaze  of  autumnal  glory.  The  sun 
poked  lingeringly  into  the  quartier 
Latin  and  shimmered  on  the  harnesses 
of  the  French  milk  carts.  The  haze 
of  fall  softened  the  filthy  docks  of  the 
steamship  company,  where  banana 
peels  lay  knee-deep,  from  a  recent 
discharging. 

On  the  deck  of  the  Bartago  the  girl 
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from  the  North  stood,  watching  the 
preparations  for  departure.  She,  too, 
had  received  her  steamer  letter  to  read, 
— a  letter  under  cover  of  Beadie  &  Her- 
zog.  The  firm  had  sent  her  a  box  of 
candied  fruits,  and  the  sales  girls  of 
the  ground  floor  remembered  her  with 
a  big  bouquet  of  roses.  Possibly  they 
looked  for  souvenirs  on  her  return; 
who  knows  the  ways  of  women? 

Friend,  however,  there  was  none  for 
her  in  the  crowd  on  the  dock,  so  she 
stood  by  to  watch  the  departure.  She 
had  read  of  a  curious  custom  aboard 
these  vessels  so  soon  as  the  anchor  left 
bottom. 

Little    by    little   others,   who   knew. 


Splendid  crackers  they  were,  the  sort 
that  let  you  know  when  the  birthday 
of  Old  Glory  is  at  hand,  if  put  in 
charge  of  the  average  small  boy  in  the 
early  morning.  Miss  Kautz  recognized 
how  good  the  brand  at  once, — she 
hadn^t  worked  in  a  firecracker  factory 
for  nothing. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek  the  world 
over,  they  recognize,  and  the  very  sec- 
ond glance  proclaimed  to  the  girl  the 
firecrackers  of  Beadie  &  Herzog.  The 
ends,  the  fuses,  she  knew, — she  loved 
them;  they  seemed  old  friends,  down 
here.  The  packing, — it  had  "been  done 
on  the  Kautz  firecracker  packer,  she 
could  have  sworn  to  that.    Nothing  un- 


Firing   the   "Crackers." 


gravitated  to  this  rear  rail  of  the  deck. 

Down  below,  on  the  main  deck  the 
Chinamen  were  stowing  away  the  last 
great  sack  of  merchandise  preparatory 
to  closing  the  hatches. 

By  and  by  three  coolies  appeared, 
each  with  long  strands  of  firecrackers. 


usual  in  this,  however,  for  the  firm  had 
sold  the  fruit  steamers  and  the  South 
American  fireworks  dealers  for  years. 

She  stood  back  to  watch,  critically, 
their  firing. 

The  decks  were  clear  now  of  all 
bound    for    shore.     The    ship^s    band 
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^^^^^H        ^  J\ 

Country   Scene   in   Panama. 

struck  up,  the  whistle  blew,  the  long 
chain  began  swirling  round  the  wind- 
lass, and  the  vessel  moved.  They  were 
off  for  Panama!  Italy,  her  Italy,  no 
longer  lay  beyond  an  Alpine  range,  but 
only  across  prairies  of  sea. 

Suddenly,  and  it  brought  all  passen- 
gers to  the  aft  deck,  bang !  a  giant  can- 
non cracker  exploded. 

Boom!     Sizz — bang!  came  the  next. 

From  cabin  and  salon  and  state- 
room every  one  scurried,  crowding  the 
deck  to  watch  proceedings.  There  at 
the  rear  the  Chinamen  had  raised  a 
long  strand  of  firecrackers,  bought 
especially  for  this  purpose,  and  were 
firing  it  to  propitiate  the  joss  and  in- 
sure a  good  voyage. 

Boom! 

You  or  I,  reader,  would  have 
noticed  merely  a  different  note  in  the 
baying  of  the  cannon-crackers,  but  to 
Miss  Kautz  each  separate  sound 
spelled  a  letter  instinctively. 


^That's  a  B,  that,"  she 
caught  herself  thinking,  for 
in  the  factories  the  crackers 
are  stored  in  bins,  num- 
bered down  the  alphabet, 
and  this  not  with  regard  to 
logic  or  size,  price  or  form, 
but  according  to  popu- 
larity of  the  particular 
brand.  For  example,  the 
best  sellers  were  in  A,  E,  I, 
and  0  bins.  This  made 
them  easier  to  remembei*. 
Giant  crackers  received  im- 
portant letters,  T,  B  and  Ij, 
for  example.  Wee  ones  re- 
ceived unimportant  sym- 
bols, such  as  X,  Q  or  Z. 
Colors,  too,  were  so  indi- 
cated, and  while  a  layman 
might  not  guess  it,  the 
order  to  bring  out  a  pack 
of  L.  A.  T.'s  might  mean  to 
bring  out  a  green  covere:! 
giant,  tied  to  a  series  of  or- 
dinary sized  crackers,  that 
terminated  with  an  ear- 
splitting  tube. 

Instinctively,  just  ^s  a 
telegraphei-,  asleep  at  the 
switch,  will  rouse  when  the 
instrument  gives  the  call  of  his 
station,  or  sleep  on,  no  matter  what  it 
cry  to  the*  rest.  Miss  Kautz  caught  the 
brands  of  the  crackers.    • 

One  by  one,  a  moment  apart  each, 
they  came. 
B._0._N. 

Then    a    wee    puff,    an    instant    of 
silence.    The  fuse  sputt§red. 
V.  _v- 

It  was   a   terrific  ear-splitter,  that. 
She    recalled    why    they'd   christened 
it  so. 
0. 

As  if  in  echo  a  tinv  spish. 
Y. 
AVith  a  sort  of  medium 

A, 

And  after  this,  rapidly,  G.  E. 

They'd  often  remarked,  in  the  pack- 
ing room,  how  concerns,  in  ordering 
sizes,  had  unconsciously  spelled  words 
in  naming  the  sorts,  and  it  was  a  sort 
of  habit,  round  the  place,  to  see  what 
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words  a  given  order  might  produce  as 
it  ran. 

The  B-O-N  had  caught  her  ear  a^ 
curiouFly  appropriate,  but  when,  in 
succession,  V-0-Y-A-G-E  followed, — 
then,  well,  then  she  knew  it  had  been 
planned.  The  Chinamen  were  jubi- 
lantly indifferent  to  the  mespage.  The 
long  strand  of  firecrackers  reached 
across  the  deck,  up  in  the  air,  over  a 
n:ast  arm,  down.  It  was  roaring, — 
friglitening  away  evil  spirits;  they 
were  content. 

There  was  a  lull.  Then  again  they 
began,  those  crackers, — down  the  in- 
terminable line  of  fuse. 

'^N-E-L-I^Y.'    . 

Wonder  of  wonders!  Her  sus- 
picions were  aroused  now.  A  woman, 
you  know,  has  instincts  far  keener 
than  a  man  has.     Nelly  was  her  name. 

"I-'M  P-R-O-P-O-S-I-X-0,"  the 
cracker  sizes  sputtered. 

"I"  was  a  giant  fellow,  and  the  0  in 
proposing,  also  a  whopper. 
The  S's  snarled  at  her,  but 
the  N  and  the  G  had  a 
sweetness,  to  an  expert,  all 
their  own. 

H-A-V-E  M-E,  spelled 
the  crackers. 

The  fuse  sputtered  a  bit, 
swung  'round  the  mast,  and 
reached  other  crackers. 

A-N-S-W-E-R  W-I-R-E- 
L-E-S-S,  were  the  consec- 
utive sizes.  Then  they  went 
on  spelling  off  a  message  of 
love  that  would  have  made 
Nelly  the  joke  of  tlie  ship 
could  any  but  she  have 
read  it. 

Even  the  girl  had  to 
blush,  but  no  one  saw  it, — 
all  being  so  intent  on  the 
crackers. 

By  and  by  they  ended  in 
a  burst  of  triumph. 

The  Bartago  was  almost 
off  D}Tnond's  sugar  planta- 
tion by  that  time  and  folk 
were  deserting  the  noise  to 
enjoy  the  view.  They  set- 
tled to  the  quiet  of  the  long 


trip  down  river.  It  would-be  midnight 
before  they  struck  the  Gulf.  There 
were  too  many  days  ahead  to  read  in, 
chat  in,  lounge  in,  so  they  just  sat  back 
and  mused  and  dreamed  and  wrote  last 
letters  to  drop  at  the  lighthouse  at  the 
river's  mouth. 

By  and  by  the  boy  came  round  with 
souvenir  cards  of  the  ship,  free  to  all. 
She  wrote  one  to  every  one  in  the  of- 
fice, they'd  all  begged  for  postals  ex- 
cepting only  Jack.  What  should  she 
say  on  his?  She  left  it  to  the  last,  the 
better  to  formulate  her  answer. 

A  levee  came  as  interruption.  Then, 
the  wireless  began  sputtering.  They 
were  sending  a  message  back  home. 
Jack  had  asked  her  to  wire  an  answer. 

Somehow  the  cleverness  of  his  pro- 
posal, made  so  that  none  but  she  might 
liear  and  in  such  a  way  she  could  turn 
him  down  by  pretending  not  to  have 
understood  it,  pleased  her. 

Besides, — the    pang    struck    her    at 


The  Call  of  Central  America. 
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heart, — if  Jack  hadn't  shown  her  how 
that  rear  level  for  the  shunt  must 
clutch  the  cardboard  holders,  or  the 
sawdust  would  filter  too  low  and  ruin 
the  press,  she'd  never  got  the  machine 
to  work  at  the  speed  it  did,  and  the 
fortune  wouldn't  have  been  half  way  so 
large.  SJie'd  worried  over  that  bit  of 
machinery  for  four  weeks  before  she 
confided  her  secret  to  him.  He  might 
have  stolen  her  whole  idea  then,  for 
she  had  to  explain  it  all  to  show  what 
she  meant. 

The  band  on  deck  started  the  Men- 
delssohn Spring  Song,  and  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  psychological  moment, 
students  tell  us,  when  to  act  is  to  act 
just  right.   People  had  teased  her  about 


Jack  and  the  girls  had  told  her  how 
they  knew  he'd  give  the  world  to  marry 
her,  only  he  hadn't  the  nerve  to  be 
turned  down  if  he  didn't  quite  suit. 

He  wasn't  such  a  bad  fellow,  they'd 
all  admitted.  Her  mother  used  to  say, 
too,  girls  do  best  to  marry  young. 
What  was  more,  she  could  use  a  hus- 
band to  help  her  with  patents  on  fur- 
ther improvements  she  had  in  mind. 

But  she'd  send  him  as  good  as  she 
got.  So  she  dispatched  a  wire  to  the 
head  of  the  office,  and  would  let  Jack 
hear  the  news  through  the  boss  himself. 

"Kindly  take  out  insurance  policy. 
Offer  C,  my  account,  for  me,  favor 
Jack  Garrison.  Congratulations  in 
order,  on  my  return  !" 


Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Bill 

(Continued  from  the  September  Issue.") 


Mr.  Sutherland:  Oh,  no.  It  is  just 
as  was  stated  in  the  matter  which  the 
senator  from  Missouri  read  awhile  ago ; 
the  New  Jersey  law  is  elective  in  form, 
but  compulsory  in  fact.  If  the  senator 
from  Missouri  will  permit  me,  I  will 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  it,  how  tliat  comes 
about. 

The  New  Jersey  law  provides  that  if 
the  employer  does  not  come  under  the 
compensation  law  he  shall  be  liable  as 
at  common  law,  stripped  of  all  the  com- 
mon-law defenses,  and  that  if  the  em- 
ployee does  not  come  under  the  com- 
pensation law  he  shall  have  his  right  of 
action  for  negligence  burdened  with  the 
common-law  defenses,  so  that  the  effect 
of  it  is  to  hold  over  the  heads  of  both 
classes  a  club. 

Mr.  Eeed:  That  is  about  what  we 
would  expect  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey:  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Missouri,  I  think,  is  very  unfor- 
tunate in  his  expression.  You  may  ex- 
pect from  New  Jersey  not  evil  legisla- 
tion, but  good  legislation.     For  many 


years  "New  Jersey  justice"  has  been 
proverbial. 

I  will  say  with  reference  to  the  New 
Jersey  compensation  act,  that  it  has 
met  with  the  almost  universal  appro- 
bation of  the  workmen,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  railroad  engineers,  in  our 
commonwealth.  There  is  no  state  in 
this  Union  that  is  more  directly  and 
seriously  affected  by  railroad  accidents 
than  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Little 
though  we  are  geographically,  we  are 
sandwiched  between  the  great  West  and 
the  great  metropolis  of  New  York.  We 
are  gridironed  with  railroads,  and  rail- 
road accidents  in  that  state  run  into 
the  thousands  where  in  other  states 
they  run  into  the  hundreds. 

As  I  have  said,  the  New  Jersey  law 
has  met  with  universal  commendation 
and  favor.  I  have  received,  I  will  say 
—I  had  no  thought  of  making  this  ex- 
pression, but  since  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  my  most  lovable  and  delight- 
ful friend — and  I  hate  to  be  divergent 
with  him,  for  we  are  entirely  in  har- 
mony in  general  thought — has  referred 
to  New  Jersey,  I  will  say  I  have  re- 
ceived, from  railroad  men  almost  en- 
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tirely,  148  letters  and  telegrams  favor- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  bill,  and  I 
Qave  received  twelve  letters  and  tele- 
grams opposing  tliis  bill.  In  answer 
to  the  suggestion  that  these  letters  and 
telegrams  came  from  the  head  of  a 
great  railroad  corporation  or  through 
nis  dictation  or  influence  I  will  say  that 
on  their  face  they  disprove  that  sug- 
gestion. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  measure.  It  is 
not  all  I  would  like,  there  are  some  pro- 
visions which  I  should  like  to  be  differ- 
ent, but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  step  in  th^ 
right  direction  and  that  it  is  a  good 
bill,  and  God  knows  some  of  v-s  hope 
to  live — I  do — to  aid  in  rectifying 
these  ills  and  evils. 

Mr.  Reed:  .  .  .  replying  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey,  first  I 
want  to  gay  that  I  should  not  have 
made  the  remark  that  "one  would  ex- 
pect that  sort  of  legislation  from  New 
Jersey,''  because  no  man  has  a  right 
to  reflect  upon  a  great  staj;e.  The 
thing  I  had  in  mind  which  prompted 
me  to  make  the  statement  was  the  fact 
that  New  Jersey  has  been  so  pro-cor- 
porate in  its  legislation  until  recent 
years ;  thus  in  the  heat  of  debate  I  used 
the  expression  I  did.  Now,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey 
let  me  state  that  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  highest  court  of  New  Jersey  de- 
cided that  a  labor  organization  could 
not  meet  together  for  the  purpose  by 
peaceful  means  of  persuading  others 
to  quit  work.  The  decree  of  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  of  New  Jersey  was 
that  that  was  the  law  of  New  Jersey. 
That  coi;rt  solemnly  held  that  a  stat- 
ute declaring  it  to  be  lawful  for  men 
to  meet  and  by  peaceable  means  en- 
deavor to  induce  others  to  quit  work 
was  in  contravention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
senator  to  the  further  fact  that  it  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  that  any  kind  of 
law  that  would  give  any  kind  of  relief 
jr  compensation  should  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  working  classes  of  New 
Jersey,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  con- 


trary to  the  history  of  most  other 
states,  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  old 
common-law  defenses  have  been  pre- 
served in  New  Jersey  until  this  very 
recent  legislation.  So  that  until  this 
very  recent  legislation  every  engineer 
or  fireman  or  conductor  who  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  was  met 
with  the  defense  of  contributory  neg- 
ligence; he  was  met  with  the  defense 
of  assumption  of  risk ;  he  was  met  with 
the  defense  that  the  accident  Jiad  oc- 
curred tlirough  the  act  of  a  fellow 
servant — with  the  most  rigid  applica- 
tion of  that  doctrine.  So  that  these 
people  had  come  to  understand  that 
they  practically  had  no  rights  except 
where  they  could  show  the  clearest  and 
most  absolute  case  at  common  law. 
Therefore  people  thus  situated,  thus 
hampered,  would  naturally  welcome 
any  law  that  would  give  them  compen- 
sation upon  any  terms;  but  I  call  the 
senator's  attention — and  I  do  it  most 
respectfully,  for  he  knows  how  thor- 
oughtly  I  respect  him — to  the  fact  that 
under  the  federal  laws  now  applicable 
every  man  aifected  by  this  has  the  right 
to  recover  compensation  unless  his  own 
negligence  was  the  sole  cause,  or  unless 
the  injury  occurred  without  the  negli- 
gence of  any  person  whatsoever.  I  say, 
therefore,  no  matter  what  the  senator^s 
opinion  may  be,  that  the  law  of  New 
Jersey  is  an  unjust  law,  because  it 
says,  "Here  is  a  compensation  act; 
now,  if  you  will  come  in  and  agree  to 
accept  its  terms,  Mr.  Employee,  then, 
if  your  employer  also  accepts,  you  may 
obtain  a  very  meager  compensation. 
But  if  you  dare  to  refuse  acceptance, 
then  you  can  be  met  with  all  the  old 
common-law  defenses  of  fellow  servant, 
assumption  of  risk,  and  contributory 
negligqnce,  and  thus  can  be  stricken 
down."  It  was  a  legislative  device — I 
do  not  care  who  concocted  it — to  com- 
pel people  to  accept  compensation  in 
lieu  of  their  legal  and  constitutional 
rights,  and  no  wonder  these  claim 
agents  gleefully  refer  to  it  as  being 
compulsory  in  fact  while  it  is  volun- 
tary in  form. 
Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jergey:     Mr. 
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President,  if  the  senator  will  permit 
me,  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  claim 
agents,  but  I  am  here  in  defense  of  the 
New  Jersey  statute  upon  this  particu- 
lar subject.  That  statute  in  its  work- 
ings has  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
and  has  met  with  almost  universal 
approval. 

Now,  with  reference  to  that  particu- 
lar— 

Mr.  Reed :  If  I  may  ask  the  senator 
a  question,  how  long  has  that  statute 
been  in  force? 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey :  About 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Eeed :    To  whom  does  it  apply  ? 

Mr.  Martine :  It  applies  to  working- 
men  in  many  industrial  pursuits. 

Mr.  Eeed:    To  laboring  men? 

Mr.  Martine:     Yes. 

Mr.  Reed:  Then  it  is  not  like  this 
biU. 

Mr.  Martine:  No,  but  the  same  re- 
sults would  follow. 

Mr.  Reed :    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Martine:  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably so.  We  are  willing  to  admit  the 
fact,  as  the  senator  from  Missouri  has 
suggested,  that  for  forty  or  fifty  years 
we  have  been  under  a  cloud,  under  a 
ban.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that.  God 
knows  there  has  been  no  state  of  this 
Union  that  has  been  dominated  over 
more  and  persecuted  more  by  corporate 
greed  and  influence  than  has  been  New 
Jersey;  but,  thank  God,  we  live  in  a 
brighter  day;  there  is  a  new  dawn. 

Mr.  Reed:  I  am  willing  .  .  . 
solemnly  to  admit  of  record  tliat  my 
good  friend,  the  senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Martine),  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  some  of  the  other  men  who 
have  filled  that  office  from  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  per- 
sonality of  any  of  these  men :  I  tim  not 
comparing  them  as  individuals,  but  in 
the  fact  that  human  beings  are  now 
represented  instead  of  the  inordinate 
greed  of  gigantic  aggregations  of 
wealth.  I  congratulate  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  upon  the  change,  and  I 
trust  they  will  continue  to  progress 
along  this  glorious,  sunlit  highway  un- 
til they  reach  the  plane  where  old  Mis- 


souri and  other  good  progressive  states 
hav(B  been  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill,  and  I  will  conclude  what 
I  have  to  say  .with  a  word  further  in 
reply  to  the  senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Sutherland).  He  has  compared  this 
bill  with  the  laws  of  European  coun- 
tries ;  he  compared  it  with  the  German 
law.  Constantly  we  are  hearing  that 
comparison.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  senate  to  the  fact,  as  I  under- 
stand it — I  may  be  in  error  and,  if  so, 
the  senator  from  Utah  will  correct  me 
— that  in  Germany  there  was  substan- 
tially no  right  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  when  he  was  injured 
unless,  possibly,  when  he  was  injured 
by  the  direct  act  of  the  master,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  existed  then.  For 
all  practical  purposes  it  was  nil,  and 
therefore  the  idea  of  compensation  was 
taken  up  not  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting it  for  liability  which  existed,  as 
we  are  doing  here,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  sort  of  pension  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  it  has  proceeded  upon 
that  line  in  Germany  and  upon  that 
line  alone.  It  is  a  very  different  prop- 
osition therefore  from  taking  away 
from  men  tliose  rights  reserved  to 
them  under  the  Constitution,  under 
the  statutes,  and  under  the  common 
law,  and  giving  .  them  a  substitute 
therefor  which  is  inadequate. 

I  understand  further  that  wliat  is 
true  of  Germany  is  true  of  other  con- 
tinental countries,  and  that  what  the 
gentlemen  have  been  doing  is  to  try 
to  draw  a  law  for  American  citizens, 
who  possess  legal  and  constitutional 
rights,  and  to  base  it  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  proletariat  of  Europe, 
wlio  had  no  rights.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent proposition. 

Wlien,  however,  we  come  to  England, 
the  one  country  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches ours,  we  find  that  the  rights 
of  the  Englishman  at  common  law 
were  preserved  to  him,  and  that  those 
rights  at  common  law  had  been  ex- 
tended by  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
that  that  act  of  parliament  had  been 
further  extended  until  in  England  the 
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right  of  recovery  had  become  a  very 
broad  and  generous  right;  that  when 
they  came  to  adopt  the  compensation 
act  in  England  they*  did  not  wipe  out 
the  legal  rights  of  the  English  citizen. 
They  allowed  those  rights  to  stand  and 
gave  him  the  option  to  accept  this  law 
or  to  proceed  under  his  legal  rights; 
and  one  of  these  claim  agents,  to-wit, 
Mr.  Whiting,  after  having  discussed 
the  English  act  before  his  board  of 
claim  agents,  advocated  a  departure 
from  that  great  fundamental  principle 
retained  in  the  English  act,  to-wit,  the 
right  of  every  man  to  hold  his  legal 
rights  and  to  have  this  additional  rem- 
edy or  alternative  remedy.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing advocated  that  we  abandon  that, 
and  we  do  abandon  it  in  this  bill. 

Now,  sir^  I  have  this  to  say :  T  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  even  with  all  its  bad  pro- 
visions, and  I  think  many  of  them 
wholly  bad,  if  you  will  make  it  a  right 
which  may  be  exercised  by  the  men,  re- 
Ferving  to  them  the  rights  they  already 
have  at  law.  But  when  you  propose  to 
strike  down  the  rights  of  the  American 
citizen  as  they  have  been  crystallized 
and  sanctified  in  the  common  law  for 
hundreds  of  years;  when  you  propose 
to  strike  down  all  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  the  statutes  of  all  the 
various  states  of  this  Union,  and  finally 
wipe  out  what  was  done  by  the  act  of 
congress;  when  you  propose  to  destroy 
those  rights  and  substitute  this  bill 
with  all  of  its  shortcomings  and  its  in- 
iquities, I  say  you  are  doing  a  grave 
and  dangerous  thing.     .     .     . 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Reed  yielded  the 
floor,  and  a  recess  was  taken  by  the 
senate.] 

On  resuming  his  speech  the  next 
morning  Senator  Reed  said: 

Mr.  President,  as  a  preliminary  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say  this  morning, 
I  want  to  make  this  statement:  I  be- 
lieve as  much  as  almost  any  other  man 
in  my  state  I  have  been  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  organized  labor.  I  have  fre- 
quently represented  labor  organizations 
in  their  controversies  in  courts  and 
with   their   employers.       I    have    fre- 


quently drafted  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced on  their  behalf  in  the  common 
council  of  the  city  in  which  I  live  and 
in  the  legislature  of  my  state.  As  a 
public  official  it  has  come  to  me  on 
numerous  occasions  to  pass  upon  the 
requests  of  labor  organizations  made  to 
public  .authority,  and  in  every  instance 
the  rulings  I  have  made  have  been 
satisfactory  to  labor  organizations.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  I  can  speak 
upon  this  measure  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  has  always  endeavored  to 
show  a  friendly  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  those  men  who  seek  to  protect  their 
rights  through  organization. 

The  members  of  the  senate  who  are 
voting  for  this  bill  are  undoubtedly 
largely  influenced  by  the  idea  that  the 
bill  represents  substantially  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  labor  organizations 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  as  now 
written  had  been  laid  before  the  vari- 
ous labor  organizations  of  the  country, 
and  the  individual  workmen  given  a 
fair  opportunity  to  examine  and  under- 
stand its  provisions,  and  if,  after  a  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  the  railway  em- 
ployees had  expressed  their  opinion 
with  practical  unanimity  in  favor  of 
tlie  measure,  I  would  lay  aside  my  in- 
dividual judgment  and  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  those  men  thus  expressed, 
even  though  the  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
contained  grave  errors  and  tremendous 
mistakes.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  T 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  senate  to  what  I  am  about  to  say 
with  reference  to  this  support  the  bill 
is  claimed  to  have  and  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  that  support:  and 
when  the  facts  are  understood  it  is  my 
opinion  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  senate  at  least  will  change  their 
views,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
opinion  or  alleged  opinion  of  the  rail- 
way men  concerned. 

I  say  again  to  tiie  senate  this  is  the 
most  revolutionary  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  been  introduced  in  the  senate 
for  twenty  years.  I  challenge  your  sol- 
emn judgment  and  solemn  thought, 
before  you  wipe  out  the  common-law 
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rights  of  men  as  they  have  existed  for. 
hundreds  of  years,  before  you  wipe  out 
all  the  statutes  that  liave  been  enacted 
in  the  states  in  the  past  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years,  before  you  destroy  the  acts 
of  congress  which  were  contended  and 
battled  for  by  the  railroad  employees 
of  this  country  for  twenty  years  before 
they  finally  were  enacted  into  law,  be- 
fore you  take  so  radical  a  departure,  to 
give  to  this  bill  your  careful  consid- 
eration. I  challenge  my  colleagues 
upon  this  side  before  they  pay  to  a  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
railway  men  and  to  their  wives  and 
their  dependents,  "You  shall  hereafter 
be  barred  from  the  courts  of  your 
state;  you  shall  hereafter  be  barred 
from  your  rights  under  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  under  tlie  statutes  of 
the  states  and  of  tliis  nation,"  before 
you  say  to  them,  "The  only  tribunal  to 
which  you  can  appeal  is  a  federal 
court,'^  before  you  undertake  that  revo- 
lutionary step  you  ought  to  understand 
this  bill  and  you  ought  to  give  it  time 
and  thought  and  care. 

AVliat  is  there  about  this  bill,  sir,  that 
calls  for  action  so  suddenly?  Wliy  are 
those  who  are  pressing  the  bill  so  anx- 
ious that  it  shall  be  enacted  into  law 
without  full  and  free  discussion  ?  Why 
do  they  want  this  bill,  which  overturns 
all  the  precedents  of  our  land  and  es- 
tablishes a  new  course  of  action,  to  be 
forced  to  a  vote  in  this  sudden  and  al- 
most unprecedented  manner? 

Men  have  lived  under  the  present 
system  of  laws  for  many  months,  and 
under  many  of  our  laws  and  our  gen- 
eral system  of  jurisprudence  for  over  a 
hundred  years  in  this  country,  and  it 
would  do  no  harm,  when  we  undertake 
to  enact  legislation  of  this  kind,  to  as- 
certain whether  it  be  true  that  a  legal 
miracle  has  been  brought  forth,  one 
w^hich  is  incapable  of  improvement  by 
amendment,  one  to  which  the  collective 
intelligence  of  this  body  can  not  add  a 
single  paragraph  of  virtue,  one  in 
which  the  collective  intelligence  of  this 
body  can  not  discover  a  single  flaw,  a 
bill  so  miraculously  drawn  that  it  is 
concurred  in  by  the  presidents  of  rail- 


roads, by  the  attorneys  for  railroads,  by 
the  claim  agents  of  railroads,  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  and  it  is  claimed  is 
concurred  in  by  the  united  voice  of 
labor. 

Senators,  that  feat  has  never  yet 
been  accomplished  in  this  world.  That 
feat  will  never  be  accomplished  if  you 
give  time  for  discussion. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this 
measure  suits  the  railroads.  .  .  . 
It  suits  them  now,  and  why  should  it 
not?  It  takes  these  men  out  of  the 
state  courts,  where  before  they  have 
had  some  measure  of  protection.  It 
puts  them  under  the  control  exclusively 
of  the  federal  courts,  that  have  always 
been  the  city  of  refuge  toward  which 
every  railway  attorney  turned  his  long- 
ing eyes  when  he  had  to  defend  a  suit 
brought  by  a  poor  fellow  whose  arras 
or  legs  had  been  crushed  or  mangled 
through  the  company's  negligence. 

WTiere  are  your  railroad  officials  now 
with  their  protests?  Where  now  their 
bribe  money?  Where  now  their  claim 
agents?  Where  now  their  lobby?  They 
are  sitting  complacently  back,  content 
that  this  bill  shall  become  a  law.  Why 
should  they  not  be  content?  It  will 
save  them  millions  of  dollars,  and  it 
will  put  them  under  the  control  and 
protection  of  the  federal  courts  where 
they  have  always  longed  to  go,  and  to 
escape  which  the  railroad  employees 
for  years  have  fought  and  struggled 
and  contended  until  at  last  they  put 
upon  the  statute  books  a  law  which  per- 
mitted them  to  file  their  suits  in  the 
state  court  and  to  stay  there.  That 
law  is  not  yet  two  years  old.  In  fact, 
.  .  .  it  is  practically  only  three 
months  old,  because  it  is  only  three 
months  since  it  was  finally  approved  by 
the  United  States  supreme  court. 

Put  this  matter  over  for  sixty  days 
and  .  .  .  there  will  come  in  some 
way  a  message  to  the  congress  that  will 
say  to  it  that  the  railway  men  of  this 
country  are  not  ready  to  put  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  federal  courts  and 
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to  close  the  doors  of  all  other  tribunals 
to  them. 

I  see  sitting  around  me  a  few  men 
who  have  protested  for  many  years 
against  the  citizen  of  the  state  being 
dragged  into  the  federal  courts  to  try 
his  case  at  the  instance  of  a  corpora- 
tion that  lives  in  his  state,  that  makes 
its  living  in  his  state,  that  is  policed 
and  protected  by  his  state,  but  never- 
theless is  permitted  to  drag  him  into  a 
tribunal  which  is  practically  foreign  to 
him,  because  that  corporation  happens 
to  have  filed  its  articles  in  some  other 
state.  I  see  men  around  me  here  who 
recognize  the  injustice  of  that  system 
and  who  have  protested  against  it.  I 
am  astonished  to  see  them  now  willing 
to  confer  upon  the  federal  courts  more 
jurisdiction  and  more  authority  than 
all  the  laws  that  have  ever  been  en- 
acted have  granted  them  since  the  day 
our  government  was  born. 

Mr.  Ashhurst  (from  Arizona) :  Mr. 
President,  inasmuch  as  I  have  the 
honor,  and  it  is  an  honor,  to  be  sitting 
"around"  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Keed),  who  is 
makii  ■'  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  il- 
luminating speech  on  this  bill,  I  fear 
unless  I  interrupt  him  now  that  my 
silence  may  be  construed  to  mean  that 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  particu- 
lar pait  of  this  bill  which  seeks  to  pre- 
vent injured  railroad  men  from  insti- 
tuting suit  for  damages  in  the  courts 
of  the  particular  state  where  the  injury 
occurred,  but  delivers  their  right  to 
sue  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tlie  federal 
courts;  and  I  ask  permission  of  the 
senator  from  Missouri  that  I  may  here 
and  now  say  a  word  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  Keed :  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Ashhurst:  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  favor  of  this  bill  in  principle.  The 
Constitution  of  the  new  state  of  Arizona 
— and  I  will  in  this  great  presence  say 
that  as  a  document  perpetuating  and 
securing  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
a  country  or  a  state,  no  greater  docu- 
ment has  been  written  since  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  177G  than 
the  Constitution  of  Arizona — and  this 
Arizona    Constitution    lays  a  mandate 


upon  the  state  legislature  to  enact  a 
*»ompulsory-compen8ation  law.  Hence 
I  repeat,  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  law 
in  principle,  but  I  desire  to  vote  for 
a  real,  true  compulsory-compensation 
law,  one  that  will  "compensate.^* 

I  do  not  forget  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said :  'i  '<j^ 

The  federal  judiciary  are  the  sappers 
who  are  constantly  seeking  to  undermine 
the  confederated  fabric  of  our  government. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  all  the 
federal  judges  when  I  criticise  some  of 
them.  I  must  discriminate,  but  I  do 
refer  to  members  of  the  federal  bench 
who  have  soiled  their  ermine.  Why 
this  attempt  to  deprive  these  engineers, 
conductors,  brakemen  and  firemen,  the 
bravest  men  in  the  world,  of  the  right 
to  adjudicate  their  wrongs  in  their 
state  courts?  Is  it  because  the  rail- 
road attorneys  and  the  railroad  presi- 
dents who  entertain  federal  judges  by 
devious  ways — such  as  paying  the 
judge's  expenses  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion ;  and  as  Plutarch  said,  "I  care  not 
who  writes  the  laws,  if  I  but  take  the 
judges  fishing" — believe  they  will  have 
smooth  sailing  in  the  federal  courts 
when  some  maimed  empbyee  with 
crutches  or  armless  sleeve  asks  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  a  member  of  his 
body  which  God  has  given  him  ? 

Mr.  President,  when  an  engineer, 
brakeman,  fireman  or  conductor  is 
called  to  work  by  the  call  boy — and  too 
frequently  the  call  boy's  name  is  Death 
— when  the  trainman  in  'obedience  to 
duty's  call  goes  out  upon  the  run,  the 
trainman  and  his  wife  look  into  each 
other's  face  and  there  are  the  unspoken 
words,  "Shall  we  ever  meet  again?"; 
for  a  trainman  is  engaged  in  an  extra 
hazardous  occupation,  engaged  in  mov- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  nation  .  .  . 
transporting  citizens  over  the  rails,  and 
is  he  to  be  denied  when  injured  the 
poor  boon  of  going  before  the  courts  of 
his  state;  denied  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  a  judge  elected  by  the 
vote  of  his  fellow  men?  Is  that  to  be 
denied  to  him? 

This  bill  seeks  to  drive  him  exclu- 
sively before  the  federal  courts,  some 
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of  whose  judges — every  man  wlio  is 
lionest  with  himself  confesses,  much  to 
our  regret — are  now  under  the  sus- 
picion of  heing  in  league  with  the  "in- 
terests." Is  there  a  senator  in  this 
great  body  who  will  deny  that  today 
some  of  the  federal  couits  are  under 
suspicion;  and  why?  Because  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  cruel,  the  unjust,  the 
outrageously  unjupt  .injunctions  and 
decisions  against  the  laboring  people 
have  come  from  the  federal  courts. 

Some  of  these  federal  judges,  free 
from  the  recall,  with  the  impeachment 
process  a  practical  impossibility,  have 
come  to  sit  as  judicial  tyrants. 

I  have  in  my  desk  notes  to  which  I 
intended  to  refer,  but  I  shall  not  in- 
terrupt longer  at  this  point  further 
than  to  say  to  the  -Fenator  that  when 
looking  at  me  and  saying  he  saw  oround 
him  men  who  are  turning  these  cases 
over  to  the  federal  court«,  that  he  was 
for  "once"  in  error,  and  tliat  there  is 
no  more  resolute  antagonist  of  the 
proposition  of  lodging  jurisdiction  of 
these  cases  solely  and  exclusively  in  the 
federal  courts  than  I  am. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat  T  must  not 
be  understood  as  making  any  assault 
upon  the  courts.  I  venerate  the  great 
supreme  court  of  this  nation  which  so 
ably  deals  with  the  ever  present  and 
complex  propositions  of  state  and 
national  sovereignty  and  the  liberties 
of  millions  of  people.  This  great  su- 
preme court  of  tlie  United  States  is 
progressive,  and  I  do  not  include  it  in 
my  criticisms ;  but  I  refer  especially  to 
such  judges  as  Judge  Gros?cup,  who 
has  been  charged  not  only  with  corrup- 
tion but  immorality  fis  well. 

I  thank  the  senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Reed  :  I  want  to  say  to  the  sen- 
ator who  has  just  taken  his  seat  that 
either  I  made  a  statement  directly  the  . 
opposite  of  what  I  intended  or  he  mis- 
heard me.  What  I  intended  to  say,  and 
I  think  did  say,  was  that  I  saw  around 
me  senators  who  have  been  protesting 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  being  exercised  over  citizens  of 
Ftates  upon  the  ground  of  diverse  citi- 


zenship between  themselves  and  the 
railroad  company  when  that  railroad 
company  is  in  all  except  form  a  citizen 
of  the  state.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  senator  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat  has  been  in  favor  of  putting  all 
litigation  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
courts. 

I  repeat  tl:at  there  has  been  no  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
lailroad  men  of  this  country  who  are 
affected  by  this  bill,  that  three  men 
have  .  .  .  undertaken  to  speak  for 
them;  and  that  senators  here  are  ab- 
dicating the  throne  of  their  own  judg- 
ment and  reason  and  proposing  to  sup- 
port this  measure  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  railway  men 
tliey  are  responding  to.     .     .     . 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent and  have  read  a  document  wliich 
has  just  been  handed  to  me  and  which 
is  addressed  .  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  and  was  sent  here  by  the 
order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  the  local 
lodge  of  this  city. 

I  The  secretary  then  read  a  communi- 
cation from  District  Assembly  No,  66, 
Knights  of  Labor,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  protesting  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill  and  declaring  tliat  instead  of 
being  an  improvement  on  t'le  existing; 
law  it  restricts  and  minimizes  the  bene- 
fits of  the  present  statutes,  and  nullifies 
even  the  common  law.] 

Mr.  Eeed:  One  word  further  in  re- 
gard to  the  manufacture  of  this  alleged 
sentiment  that  is  so  often  referred  to 
here. 

Mark  you,  the  rule  is  that  men  work- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  labor  have  their  lips 
closed  to  offer  any  opposition  to  this 
measure,  but,  of  course,  they  have  no 
restrictions  placed  upon  them  when 
tliey  are  speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Accordingly,  we  ought  to  be  able  under 
those  circumstances  to  get  plenty  of 
evidence  for  the  one  side  that  is  al- 
lowed to  produce  witnesses. 

[Senator  Reed  here  produced  a  copy 
of  a  circular  letter  appealing  for  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  and  with  which  he 
said  the  country  was  being  flooded.   "It 
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is/'  he  said,  "the  cry  of  the  Hace- 
(lonian,  come  over  and  help  us,  but  it 
^oes  along  with  the  implied  statement, 
If  you  are  against  us,  keep  mighty 
quiet."    The  letter  is  as  follows  {] 

Should  you  desire  the  principles  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  bill,  which  is  now 
practically  up  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives for  consideration,  enacted  into  law, 
it  is  important  that  you  should,  without  de- 
lay, write  and  wire  your  congressman,  not 
giving  him  your  opinion  on  the  bill,  but 
urging  him  to  favor  this  bill  without 
amendment,  as  amendments  are  dangerous. 

Why  dangerous?  Here  is  the  senate 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  a 
man  w4io  will  arise  and  oppose  a  proper 
workman's  compensation  act.  Why 
then  is  it  dangerous  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  would  increase 
the  protection  to  these  men?  Why  is 
it  dangerous  to  add  a  single  amend- 
ment to  this  measure?  If  we  were  to 
provide  that  compensation  should  be 
given  to  the  16-year-old  daughter  of  a 
slatiglitered  engineer  who  has  not  a 
dollar  to  live  upon,  to  the  end  that  she 
might  gain  an  education  and  fit  her- 
self for  tlie  battle  of  life — if  we  would 
add  that  soit  of  an  amendment,  would 
it  jeopardize 'the  bill  in  the  senate? 
Would  it  jeopardize  it  in  the  house? 
Would  it  jeopardize  it  anywhere  among 
any  set  of  men  wlio  are  honestly  in 
favor  of  looking  aft?r  these  great  labor- 
ing classes?  It  will  not  so  jeopardize 
it  unless  those  wlio  profess  to  be 
fiiendly  to  this  legislation  are  in  truth 
against  any  proper  protection  for  these 
men,  and  are  advocating  this  measure 
because  it  is  a  pro-corporate  measure. 

There  are  men  here  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill  who  have  fought  organized 
labor  all  their  live^'.  Tliere  are  men 
here  who  would  not  consent  to  an  ad- 
journment for  five  minutes,  so  anxious 
flre  they  to  have  this  measure  ruslied 
'tlirough,  whose  hands  have  been  against 
organized  labor  ever  since  they  were  old 
enough  to  lift  their  liands,  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  at  least  some  of  the  men 
who  believe  this  bill  ought  to  be  closely 
scanned  and  analyzed  have  stood  as  the 
friends  of  labor. 

Every  railroad  in  the  United  States 


is  for  this  bill.  Every  railroad  presi- 
dent is  for  it.  Every  claim  agent  is 
for  it.  I  expect  every  federal  judge 
who  would  like  to  have  another  ap- 
pointee is  for  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  work- 
men's compensation  act  which  will  pre- 
serve to  the  employees  tlie  rights  they 
now  have  under  the  law,  and  which  will 
extend  the  beneficent  protection  of  the 
law  to  those  classes  of  laboring  men  en- 
gaged in  the  hazardous  business  of  rail- 
roading who  are  not  included  within 
the  protection  of  the  present  law. 

I  do  not  believe  in  order  to  have  a 
workmen's  compensation  act  that  as  a 
preliminary  to  obtaining  it  you  must 
take  away  from  men  their  constitu- 
tional and  legal  rights.  In  order  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  legislation  so 
that  it  will  protect  tliose  men  who  are 
injured  by  virtue  of  the  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents or  the  risks  incident  to  and  in- 
herent in  the  business  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  away  the  legal  rights  which 
are  now  guaranteed  by  the  law. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  that  will  confer  rights  in 
addition  to  the  rights  the  men  now 
have.  I  do  not  believe  they  must  pur- 
chase that  kind  of  law  by  yielding  their 
present  legal  rights.  Why  should  they 
yield  any  portion  of  tlieir  legal  rights? 

Let  us  stop  and  consider  what  this 
bill  does.     I  give  an  illustration: 

I  am  a  locomotive  engineer.  My  em- 
ydoyer  hires  a  careless  switchman;  I 
liave  no  part  in  his  selection ;  I  l-.ave  no 
cliance  in  the  world  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct; I  am  obliged  to  take  my  engine 
out  upon  the  road ;  the  careless  switch- 
man carelessly  selected  neglects  to  close 
a  switch;  my  engine  plunges  into  a 
ditch;  both  of  my  hands  are  destroyed. 
I  was  not  to  blame;  I  had  done  no 
wrong;  I  -had  omitted  no  duty;  my 
hand  had  been  upon  the  throttle,  my 
eye  upon  the  track.  The  risk  was  not 
inherent  in  the  business. 

The  accident  was  not  unavoidable; 
tlie  risk-^the  danger — came  because  a 
negligent  man  had  been  put  in  an  im- 
portant position.    And  now  I  come  to 
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ask  that  I  be  recompensed  for  the  loss 
of  my  two  hands.  What  does  the  judge 
say  to  the  jury?  "You  can  give  this 
man  only  such  sum  of  money  as  will 
repay  him  for  the  actual  loss  he  has 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  wrongful  act 
of  his  employer/'  I  get  paid  in  cold 
hard  dollars  only  for  the  actual  injuiy 
I  have  suffered.  That  is  the  law.  Is  it 
unjust  to  the  employer?  *  Is  there  any 
reason  that  any  part  of  the  money  due 
for  actual  loss  suJBfered  should  be  taken 
from  me?  Who  will  stand  in  a  tri- 
bunal of  conscience  and  justify  the 
proposition  that  I  should  be  deprived 
of  that  which  only  compensates  me  for 
the  loss  I  have  suffered  by  the  wrong- 
ful act  of  the  railroad  ? 

But  now  we  come  to  another  class  of 
men  who  have  not  hitherto  been  pro- 
tected by  the  law.  You  propose  now 
to  give  to  those  men  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection. I  refer  to  that  class  who  are 
injured  through  no  fault  of  theirs  and 
through  no  fault  of  a  fellow  servant, 
but  simply  because  of  the  inevitable 
risk  and  danger  of  the  business.  They 
have  not  hitherto  been  compensated 
under  the  law,  and  you  have  no*  riglit 
to  compensate  them  now  unless  you 
bottom  that  right  upon  the  equities  of 
their  case.  Unless,  as  a  matter  of  ju<?- 
tice  and  a  matter  of  right,  they  ought 
to  be  compensated,  then  you  have  no 
right  to  grant  compensation  in  this  bill 
or  in  any  other  bill.  When  you  give 
compensation  by  this  bill  you  admit 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  it  is 
equitable  and  just  that  they  should  be 
compensated.  The  question,  then,  to 
be  determined  is.  If  we  are  to  compen- 
sate them,  shall  we  put  the  burden  of 
their  compensation  upon  the  business 
in  which  they  are  injured  and  out  of 
the  risks  of  which  came  the  damage 
to  them?  Shall  we  load  it  upon  that 
business  and  make  it  carry  the  charge 
or  shall  we  take  it  from  the  men  who 
have  just  and  legal  claims?  Shall  we 
take  it  from  the  man  who  was  not  neg- 
ligent or  shall  we  take  it  from  tlie  busi- 
ness? Shall  we  put  the  burden  upon 
the  railroad  company  and  the  public 
that  patronize  it  or  shall  we  put  the 


burden  on  the  non-negligent  engineer 
who  did  nothing  wrong  ?  Shall  we  take 
the  money  out  of  his  pockets  and  out 
of  the  pockets  of  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren or  shall  we  take  it  from  the  com- 
pany and  load  it  on  the  business?  That 
is  the  issue  here,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
living  who  can  stand  and  debate  it  be- 
fore these  men  and  let  them  hear  the 
debate  who  can  justify  .taking  the 
money  from  the  non-negligent  men 
rather  than  the  railroad. 

"I  have  a  just  cause  for  my  two 
hands  gone" — I  come  back  to  my  illus- 
tration— "and  here  is  another  man  in- 
jured because  of  inevitable  risks  of  the 
business.  Shall  the  money  that  should 
come  to  me  for  my  right  hand  be  taken 
away  from  me  and  given  to  the  other 
man  in  order  that  he  may  be  compen- 
sated, or  shall  it  be  taken  out  of  the 
railroad  business?  You  propose  to 
make  me  give  up  the  value  of  my  one 
hand  to  compensate  the  man  who  has 
a  just  claim,  but  not  a  legal  claim" — a 
claim  that  you  propose  now  to  make  a 
legal  one — "you  say,  give  up  the  money 
due  you  for  the  loss  of  your  right  hand 
for  the  benefit  of  a  man  who  has  no 
cauFe  of  action.  I  say,  give  me  pay  for 
my  two  hands;  I  am  entitled  to  it; 
God,  in  His  justice,  meant  that  I  ought 
to  be  paid  for  my  two  hands.  Tlie  law 
Fays  I  should  be  paid  for  my  two  hands. 
Do  not,  therefore,  deny  this  man  who 
has  no  right  under  the  present  law; 
pass  a  law  giving  him  compensation, 
but  do  not  take  the  value  of  the  pieces 
of  my  body  to  pay  it  with;. pay  it  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  business."  Why 
do  you  not  do  it?  They  did  it  over  in 
England;  they  do  it  everywhere  where 
they  are  not  corporation-ridden. 

I  agree  that  I  will  vote — I  will 
gladly  vote — to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money  to  any  poor  fellow  who  is  in- 
jured in  a  railroad  accident,  so  long  as 
he  did  not  bring  tliat  accident  upon 
himself  by  his  own  willful  misconduct. 
I  will  agree  to  have  that  money  paid 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  road,  which 
in  the  last  analysis  would  make  it  fall 
upon  the  public  in  general.  I  will  not 
consent  to  take  from  the  man  who  loses 
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both  hands  the  price  of  one  of  his 
hands  to  compensate  the  man  who  has 
no  rights  at  all.  Rather,  I  will  put 
that  burden  upon  the  traffic  where  it 
belongs,  and  give  to  all  these  men 
protection. 

Why  should  we  not  do  it?  In  the 
evolution  of  our  law,  we  must  move  for- 
ward. Why  should  we  not  take  this 
step?  There  was  a  time  when  you 
could  not  recover  at  all  against  your 
master.  We  have  passed  beyond  that. 
There  came  another  time  when  you 
could  recover  when  the  master's  own 
negligence  was  the  direct  and  immedi- 
ate cause  of  your  injury  and  you  were 
not  negligent  at  all.  We  have  passed 
beyond  that.  There  came  a  time  when 
if  you  were  injured  by  the  act  of  a  fel- 
low servant  you  could  not  recover,  and 
there  came  a  time  in  the  enlightened 
progress  and  advancement  of  jurispru- 
dence when  you  could  recover  if  you 
were  injured  tlirough  the  act  of  a  fel- 
low servant.  There  came  a  time  again 
when  we  reached  the  high-water  mark, 
when  congress  passed  laws  that  wiped 
out  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of 
risk,  that  wiped  out  the  fellow-servant 
defense,  that  wiped  out  practically  the 
doctrine  of  contributory  negligence,  and 
allowed  men  to  recover,  taking  into 
consideration  the  degree  of  their  negli- 
gence. Why  should  we  not  now  take 
the  further  stand  that  the  complica- 
tions of  business,  the  vast  extension  of 
industrial  plants,  the  employment  of 
dangerous  machinery  have  changed  the 
relations  of  the  employee  to  the  em- 
ployer so  that  men  who  are  engaged  in 
these  dangerous  fields  of  enterprise 
ought  to  be  compensated.  As  we  care 
for  the  soldier  who  is  injured  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  why  should  we  not  care 
for  the  men  employed  in  occupations 
equally  dangerous,  equally  necessary  to 
our  national  life  and  progress? 

These  men  are  soldiers  in  the  great 
industrial  army,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  risk  life  and  limb,  as  are  obliged  to 
risk  life  and  limb  the  men  who  stand 
in  the  red  line  of  battle,  and  they  are 
equally  entitled  to  our  protection.  Why 
ihould  we  rob  the  man  who  has  lost 


both  hands  or  both  feet  in  order  to  take 
care  of  these  other  men  whom  we  now 
propose  to  bring  within  the  protection 
of  the  law  ?  Why  not  load  the  business 
with  the  additional  burden,  as  it  should 
be  loaded?  It  is  a  burning  shame;  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  that  it 
is  done. 

Why,  sir,  the  principle  ought  to  be 
extended  beyond  railroading.  We  are 
now  constructing  great  skyscraper 
buildings  that  rear  their  lofty  heads  so 
far  above  the  earth  the  eye  is  puzzled 
and  the  brain  is  rendered  dizzy  by  con- 
templation. Yet  scarce  one  is  ever  built 
but  takes  its  toll  of  human  life.  The 
men  who  stand  on  swinging  beams  high 
above  the  ground,  who  look  like  spiders 
clinging  to  ropes  and  spars  at  appalling 
heights,  risk  their  lives  each  moment 
they  are  at  work.  It  is  but, right  that 
those  who  take  these  tremendous  risks 
should  know  if  they  are  daslied  to 
pieces  their  families  will  not  be  con- 
demned to  penury  and  want. 

The  list  of  vocations  could  be  well 
extended  to  cover  other  dangerous  em- 
ployments. 

But  I  come  back  to  this  bill  and  ask 
why  rob  the  man  who  has  a  just  cause, 
and  out  of  his  pocket,  out  of  his  blood 
money,  out  of  the  price  of  his  life,  take 
something  to  compensate  these  other 
men,  who,  you  admit,  have  a  just 
claim?  You  admit  it  when  you  bring 
their  case  here  and  propose  to  give 
them  compensation.  Why  not  compen- 
sate them  from  the  business  instead  of 
from  the  money  of  widows  and  or- 
phans? Why,  i  ask,  take  the  money 
JFrom  the  16-year-old  daughter  of  an 
engineer  instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
railroad  company  and  the  business? 
Why  say  to  the  engineer  who  goes  out 
upon  his  engine  and  leaves  at  home  a 
daughter  14  years  of  age,  another  15, 
another  16,  and  another  17,  "if  you  are 
killed  tonight  they  will  contribute  a 
meager  sum  to  take  care  of  your  14- 
year-old  daughter  for  two  years;  they 
will  contribute  a  little  to  take  care  of 
your  15-year-old  daughter  for  one  year, 
but  all  your  other  children  must  be 
turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves.**    la 
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that  tlie  friendly  kind  of  legislation  we 
are  having  here?  Senators,  this  bill  is 
a  monstrosity.  Every  man  who  votes 
for  it  is  voting  for  a  bill  so  iniquitous 
that  it  will  rise  to  curse  him. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey:  I  should 
like  fo  ask  the  senator  if,  with  the 
amendment  I  am  about  to  suggest,  his 
objection  would  be  relieved?  I  realize 
the  force  of  the  argument  that  is  being 
presented  by  the  distinguished  senator. 
Section  30,  on  page  44,  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  30.  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  doing  away  with  or 
affecting  any  common-hw  or  statutory 
right  of  action  or  remedy  for  personal  in- 
jury or  denth  happening  before  this  act 
shall  take  effect. 

I  would  add  to  that  the  words  "or 
after  this  act  sliall  go  into  effect.'' 

Mr.  Reed  :  Why,  if  you  will  put  that 
in  this  hill  I  will  take  my  scat. and 
thank  God  the  light  has  at  last  broken. 
T  believe  my  ^i)f  d  friend,  who  always 
wants  to  be  right  and  always  is  when 
he  does  not  s.eparate  from  me  (laugli- 
tor),  is  going  to  stand  with  me  for  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey:  IMy  hat 
is  off  to  you,  and  I  shall  offer  that  as 
an  amendment  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  but  if  it  docs  not  prevail,  1  shall 
vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis  (from  Arkansas)  :  1  sug- 
gest to  the  senntor  from  Mi>sonrI  that 
if  the  senator  from  Xew  Jersey  should 
be  successful  in  incorporating  his  pro- 
posed amendment  in  the  bill  he  would 
prevent  tlie  passage  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  not  want  the  bill  at  all 
with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Reed :  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  uncharitable  view  that  they  would 
vote  against  the  bill  because  of  tliat 
humane  amendment.  That  is  what  I 
am  contending  for  here,  and  I  will  say 
to  the  senator  fiom  Xew  Jersey  that  I 
think  his  amendment  is  in  alnio^^t  per- 
fect sha])e.  I  have  not  examined  it 
critically,  as  I  won  hi  if  it  (*ame  up  to 
be  voted  on,  but  the  idea  is  there  be- 
yond a  doubt,  and  it  appears  to  be  well 
expressed.      If  you   will   simply   make 


this  bill  so  that  it  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  railroad  men  at  their  op- 
tion, if  they  prefer  it  to  their  j«resent 
rights  under  the  law,  we  will  end  tliis 
discussion  now,  and  I  speak  for  every 
man  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  who 
has  hitherto  been  opposing  this  bill.  I 
think  we  can  pass  it  unanimously  in 
five  minutes'  time  with  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  w^  have  not  got  to  the 
point  where  that  amendment  is  con- 
sented to.  If  the  learned  author  of  this 
bill  is  prepared  to  say  now  that  he  will 
accept  any  such  amendment  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Martine)  we  will 
frame  it  very  quickly  and  end  all  dis- 
cussion ;  but  I  am  fearful  that  the  sen- 
ator from  Utah  does  not  agree  with  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey.  However,  I 
am  pausing  now  in  the  hope — it  is  very 
faint,  but  still  a  hope — that  he  may 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  cf  any 
encouraging  expressions  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  continue  discussing  the  bill. 
If  the  bill  were  a  cumulative  remedy,  I 
would  not  object  to  it,  but  since  it  is  an 
exclusive  remedy  and  wipes  out  all  the 
old  common  law  and  statutory  rights  of 
these  men — every  right  they  have  on 
earth — and  substitutes  this  bill  for 
them,  it  is  important  we  know  what  is 
in  the  bill. 

Now,  ^Ir.  President,  I  want  to  pro- 
c(H'd  to  anotlier  proposition  contained 
in  tliis  bill,  and  it  is  one  I  feel  ought 
to  receive  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  senate.  It  is  true  there  is 
a  provision  here  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
jury for  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees which  may  adjust  by  agreement 
the  amount  to  be  paid.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  can  be  done  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  No  legislation  is  required  for 
that,  and  even  if  it  was  it  would  not  be 
nc('(»s^^ary  to  pass  this  bill  in  order  to 
enact  that  measure. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  ordinary 
course  of  procedure  is  a  hearing  before 
an  adjust(T.  I  know  that  in  this  day 
and  age  of  the  world  it  is  very  popular 
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to  denounce  men  possessing  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  yet  there  are  very 
few  men  who  would  want  to  have  a 
great  propeity  right  or  a  great  right 
of  liberty  carried  before  a  man  ignorant 
of  the  law,  and  for  this  patent  reason : 
The  law  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
man  gets  protection  in  his  rights,  and 
the  only  man  who  can  construe  that 
rule  for  tlie  protection  of  human  life 
and  human  rights  is  some  one  wlio 
knows  what  the  rule  is.  Therefore  dis- 
putes involving  large  property  interest 
are  not  turned  over  for  decision  to  men 
ignorant  of  the  law. 

We  have  justices  of  the  peace  who 
are  not  required  to  be  learned  in  the 
law,  but  their  jurisdiction  is  limited 
to  small  and  trifling  matters.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  these  so-called  adjusters  by 
the  federal  judges,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  they  shall  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  whatever.  They  need 
possess  no  other  qualifications  than 
those  possessed  by  an  ordinary  justice 
of  the  peace — an  ordinary  layman — 
and  yet  we  put  into  tlieir  hands  not 
small  and  trifling  matters,  but  ques- 
tions which  involve  large  sums  of 
money  and  the  very  delicate  questions 
of  law. 

It  is  not  true  that  this  bill  fixes  the 
amounts  which  are  to  be  paid  in  cases 
of  injuiy.  It  is  true  that  it  fixes  the 
amount  that  is  to  be  paid  for  certain 
injuries,  but  if  senators  will  examine 
the  bill  they  will  find  that  the  number 
of  injuries  which  are  specified  are  ex- 
ceedingly small  compared  with  the  in- 
juries which  actually  do  occur,  and 
when  the  amount  is  not  actually  fixed, 
then  it  is  to  be  determined  by  your  ad- 
juster. It  is  not  fixed  by  the  law,  but 
he  must  pass  upon  the  facts  and  he 
must  determine  the  rule  of  law  under 
which  he  is  to  weigh  these  particular 
facts  and  arrive  at  his  conclusion.  If 
any  man  will  examine  the  rule  by 
which  the  damages  are  to  be  estimated 
according  to  this  bill,  I  think  he  will 
find  it  one  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
stand. 

Thus  there  is  put  by  this  bill  into  the 


hands  of  these  men  who  may  be  un- 
learned in 'any  principle  of  law  the  de- 
cision of  these  groat  questions  of  facts 
and  of  law.  They  are  armed  with  au- 
thority as  great  as  the  court  itself  in 
most  particulars — not  in  all ;  I  will  not 
stop  to  point  out  the  limitations. 

The  first  real  step  to  be  taken  under 
this  bill  is  this:  A  federal  judge  ap- 
points the  adjusters.  I  assume  he  will 
appoint  some  such  men  as  they  have 
heretofore  appointed  by  the  courts  as 
commissioners.  We  may  therefore  ex- 
pect that  some  politician  out  of.  a  job 
will  get  this.  In  that  one  man's  hand 
is  placed  tlie  important  business  of  de- 
termining what  is  due  all  the  railroad 
men  of  a  judicial  district. 

Will  this  bill  lessen  litigation?  I 
am  putting  it  now  to  senators  as  prac- 
tical men.  Will  it  not  rather  increase 
litigation?  At  the  present  time  any 
man  can  get  his  trial  by  filing  his 
cause  in  the  court.  He  has  one  trial, 
and  then  follows  judgment.  But  under 
this,  scheme  you  start  with  a  trial  be- 
fore this  so-called  adjuster.  You  sum- 
mon witnesses.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  can  take  depositions  or  not.  If  a 
m.an  lives  a  distance  from  a  federal 
court  lie  may  be  required  to  travel  all 
that  distance  with  his  witnesses  in  order 
to  obtain  a*  hearing. 

It  was  said  here  the  other  day  that 
tliere  is  only  one  federal  court  in  the 
state  of  Arizona.  In  that  case  a  man 
might  have  to  travel  clear  across  that 
state  to  have  a  hearing  before  the  ad- 
juster. The  expense  incident  to  this 
sort  of  trial  is  substantially  as  great  as 
in  an  ordinary  trial  court.  Imagine  a 
case  of  that  kind,  where  a  man  has  re- 
ceived an  injury,  perhaps  not  of  the 
most  desperate  character.  The  railroad 
refuses  to  settle  with  him.  He  can  not 
try  that  case  in  his  local  court.  He  has 
to  travel  across  tlie  state  or  part  way 
across  the  state  to  see  the  adjuster. 
There  he  can  have  a  hearing,  wiiich  is 
in  all  respects  a  trial.  This  scheme 
gives  the  claim  agent  an  advantage 
which  will  be  quickly  seized.  He  will 
say,  "We  will  take  you  before  the  ad- 
juster; you  will  have  to  travel  a  great 
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distance  and  carry  along  your  wit- 
nesses. Then,  if  you  beat  us  there  we 
will  appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  and 
we  will  keep  you  in  the  courts  until  you 
will  regret  not  having  accepted  the 
amount  we  offer.'^ 

After  you  have  got  through  trying 
your  case  once  before  the  adjuster,  then 
either  party  may  appeal  to  the  court, 
and  for  the  first  time  you  are  in  the 
position  where  the  law  now  puts  you. 
You  have  to  go  through  the  adjuster's 
court  under  this  bill  before  you  are  as 
far  advanced  in  the  course  of  litigation 
as  you  are  now  without  this  bill.  When 
you  get  to  the  federal  court,  what  hap- 
pens? Then  the  first  thing  is  to  at- 
tempt to  deprive  you  of  a  jury  trial. 
There  is  not  a  man  who  ever  defended 
a  railroad  company  or  any  other  con- 
cern in  a  personal-injury  suit  who 
would  not  have  been  glad  to  have 
waived  the  jury  and  gone  to  the  judge. 
There  is  not  a  man  who  has  ever  tried 
one  of  these  cases  for  a  plaintiff  who 
would  not  have  been  glad  if  he  could 
summon  a  jury  to  pass  upon  the  man's 
injuries.  The  attempt  therefore  to  de- 
prive the  injured  employees  of  a  jury 
trial  is  one  of  the  startling  things  at- 
tempted by  this  bill. 

Why  require  a  notice  within  five  days 
of  a  demand  for  a  jury?  Why  did  they 
give  the  jury  trial  at  all?  The  only 
reason  jury  trial  was  not  abolished  is 
because  .  .  .  the  commission  that 
framed  this  bill  and  the  attorneys  who 
were  advising  them,  knew  that  the  bill 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  that  it 
would  fall  dead  from  the  hands  of  him 
who  penned  it  if  the  riglit  to  a  trial  by 
jury  was  utterly  refused. 

.  .  .  it  has  been  openly  stated,  if 
I  mistake  not,  by  the  senator  who  has 
given  his  name  to  this  bill,  that  they 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  done 
away  with  the  jury  trials  altogether. 

In  the  name  of  all  tliat  is  good,  when 
has  it  come  to  the  point  that  congress 
proposes  to  lend  its  aid  to  circumscrib- 
ing the  right  to  trial  by  jury?  I  re- 
peat, as  1  understand  the  situation, 
this  commission  would  have  denied  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  altogether,  save 


that  the  Constitution  would  have  been 
violated  and  the  bill  would  have  been 
a  dead  letter.  Abrogate  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  when  that  jury  is  invoked 
by  a  man  injured  in  a  railroad  wreck, 
seek  to  circumscribe  it  and  hedge  it 
about  when  the  person  who  is  there  ap- 
pealing is  a  widow  in  her  weeds  or  a 
child  in  its  swaddling  clothes!  Strike 
down  the  right  of  trial  by  jury!  Cir- 
cumscribe it  by  a  bill  here  in  congress ! 
Why,  sir,  every  man  who  has  read  the 
history  of  his  country  and  his  race 
knows  that  trial  by  jury  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  human  liberty,  and  tliat  so 
long  as  trial  by  jury  is  preserved  in- 
violate even  the  tyrant  upon  his  throne 
can  not  destroy  the  substantial  rights  of 
a  human  being  so  long  as  he  can  de- 
mand the  verdict  of  twelve  good  men 
among  whom  he  lives.  Wliy,  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  away  from  these  men  the 
right  to  a  trial  in  the  courts  of  their 
own  state,  try  to  take  from  them  a 
trial  before  a  jury,  even  a  federal  jury, 
summoned  by  a  federal  marshal  ? 

Do  you,  sir,  and  you,  and  you,  give 
panction  to  that  clause  of  this  bill,  and, 
if  so,  why  do  you  do  it?  If  it  be  right 
to  circumscribe  trial  by  jury,  then  let 
us  amend  the  Constitution  and  take  it 
away  altogether.  If  it  be  wise  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  right  of  the  working- 
men  who  are  injured  to  have  their 
cases  passed  upon  by  twelve  men,  and 
if  we  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
judges  who  are  appointed  for  life — ^to 
any  court,  appointed  or  elected — then 
why  not  do  it  in  all  cases?  Why  not 
amend  the  Constitution  and  do  away 
for  all  time  in  all  cases  with  jury 
trials  ? 

I  know  there  are  men  in  this  coun- 
try today  who  would  wipe  out  jury 
trials.  I  know  there  are  men  in  this 
country  today  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  common  man  has  intelligence 
enough  to  sit  upon  a  jury.  I  know 
there  are  magazine  writers  and  pub- 
licists who  give  to  the  country  their 
views  that  only  ignorant  men  sit  upon 
the  jury.  But  I  say,  sir,  in  this  pres- 
ence   that   I    would    rather   have   my 
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rights  tried,  if  I  had  a  just  and  decent 
ease,  before  twelve  men  who  could  not 
read  or  write,  but  who  have  had  ex- 
periences in  life,  whose  hearts  beat  in 
sympathy  with  the  trials  and  struggles 
of  the  great  mass  of  men,  whose  souls 
are  thrilled  with  human  S3mipathy, 
whose  hands  touch  the  horizon  of  hu- 
man feeling — I  would  rather  be  tried 
by  them  than  to  be  tried  by  the  wisest 
judge  who  ever  eat  upon  the  woolsack. 
And  so  would  every  other  man  who 
understands  that,  after  all,  the  court 
house  is  the  citadel  of  human  rights 
and  that  the  right  to  a  jury  is  the  key- 
stone which  supports  the  arch  of  the 
citadel.  Yet  here  is  a  bill,  written  for 
the  alleged  protection  of  1,650,000 
railroad  men,  and  it  is  proposed  by 
this  tricky  measure  to  cheat  them, 
their  widows  and  their  orphans,  of  a 
right  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  how  much  of 
litigation  have  you  cut  off?  You  liti- 
gate before  the  adjuster.  Then  you 
litigate  in  the  courts.  They  Lave  to 
give  you  a  jury,  if  you  are  quick  on 
your  feet  and  demand  it.  And  then 
what?  Then  they  read  against  you  as 
prima  facie  evidence  the  finding  of  this 
adjuster.  It  will  be  held  up  there  as 
the  solemn  decision  of  the  court 
against  you. 

We  have  tried  cases,  some  of  us,  and 
we  have  always  known  that  it  was 
error  to  introduce  into  the  second  trial 
of  a  case  the  fact  of  the  decision  hav- 
ing been  a  certain  way  in  the  first 
trial.  That  was  to  the  end  that  you 
might  have  a  trial  upon  the  evidence 
produced  there  and  then.  But  here  it 
is  skillfully  written  the  adjuster's  find- 
ing may  be  read  and  shall  create  a 
prima  facie  case.  Do  you  call  that  pro- 
tecting and  taking  care  of  the  railroad 
men  of  this  country? 

I  should  like  to  meet  some  of  the 
men  who  propose  to  vote  for  tliis  in- 
famous measure  before  great  bodies  of 
laboring  men  and  hear  them  defend 
their  attempt  to  deprive  railway  em- 
ployees of  trial  by  jury.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  hear  their  apologies  for 


forcing  them  into  federal  courts.  Is 
there  any  necessity  for  forcing  these 
men  into  federal  courts?  Concede, 
now,  that  an  adjuster  might  settle 
some  claims ;  concede  that  iie  might  be 
of  some  use,  yet  why  should  this  fed- 
eral adjuster's  decision  be  read  as 
prima  facie  against  either  party? 

If  an  appeal  must  be  taken,  why 
should  it  be  taken  to  a  federal  court? 
Will  somebody  rise  and  tell  me  why  it 
could  not  as  well  be  lodged  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  or  district  court  of  the 
county,  the  state  court,  under  whatever 
name  it  is,  and  why  that  judge  could 
not  as  well  hear  the  case,  and  a  jury 
summoned  by  the  county  as  well  try 
the  case  as  one  summoned  in  the  fed- 
eral court?  Why?  Because  the  ad- 
juster is  appointed  by  the  federal  court 
does  not  change  the  relation  of  the 
litigants. 

They  tell  us  this  must  be  a  har- 
monious scheme ;  but  why  will  that  in- 
troduce disharmony  into  the  system? 
I  will  wait  a  long  while  for  a  reply  to 
that,  and  you  will  have,  some  of  you, 
a  long  time  to  reply  to  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  think  of  this: 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands  today  in  the 
case  of  an  injury,  where  there  is  liabil- 
ity, the  widow  is  taken  care  of,  the 
children  are  taken  care  of.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  very  explicitly,  even 
in  the  absence  of  children  or  wife,  that 
then  the  money  shall  go  to  the  par- 
ents, if  I  remember  correctly  its  terms ; 
it  has  been  some  time  since  I  read 
them.  Then,  it  goes,  if  there  are  none 
of  these,  to  dependent  relatives,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  find  the  word  "de- 
pendent^'  in  the  present  law.  But 
what  does  this  proposed  law  do?  It 
provides  that  no  chUdren  over  16  years 
of  age  can  get  a  penny  unless  depend- 
ent. 

Now,  ordinarily,  a  lawyer  reading 
that  would  say  the  word  "dependent^ * 
means  some  one  dependent  upon  the 
dead  man  for  assistance  in  getting 
through  life ;  but  over  in  the  back  part 
of  the  bill  we  find  the  word  "depend- 
ent" defined  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
this  bill,  and  it  is  that  no  child  is  de- 
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pendent  whei\  it  is  over  16  years  of 
age  unless  it  is  incapable  of  earning  a 
living  becauFe  of  mental  or  physical 
incapacity.  So  that  the  proposed  law, 
speaking  broadly,  is  so  drawn  that  no 
child  of  a  man  who  is  injure!,  even 
through  the  grossest  negligence  of  his 
employer,  can  recover  after  it  is  16 
years  of  age  unless  it  be  an  idiot  or  a 
cripple. 

That  .is  a  direct  change  against  tlie 
interests  of  these  men  in  favor  of  the 
railroad  company.  I .  want  to  know 
why  it  is  in  the  bill.  We  are  talking 
about  taking  care  of  these  people,  of 
assisting  them,  of  aiding  them,  and 
the  humane  provision  of-  this  bill  is 
that  the  riglits  of  children  sha'l  cease 
when  tliey  are  16  years  of  age.  They 
may  bo  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
dead  father  for  the  bread  that  goes 
into  their  mouths;  they  may  be  with- 
out opportunity  of  education  or  chance 
of  advancement  in  life,  yet  as  they  can 
not  qualify  as  idiots  or  cripples  they 
go  without  a  penny. 

A^ote  for  it,  all  of  you  who  de«=ire; 
but,  as  for  me,  I  will  "never  say  to  the 
daughter  or  the  son  of  a  railway  en- 
gineer, '^Sixteen  years  of  age  you  are 
today,  and  no  further  compensation 
comes  to  you  from  the  dend  hand  of 
your  father  or  the  company  that  he 
worked  for." 

Why^  is  that  exception  made  in  this 
bill  ?  Is  it  -upon  the  principle  that  it 
is  right  to  compensate  all,  whether  they 
are  injured  through  inevitable  accident 
or  through  negligence  or  because  it  is 
now  proposed  to  include  those  injured 
through  inevitable  accident?  There- 
fore, instead  of  charging  it  up  to  the 
business  as  an  additional  expense,  we 
will  take  it  from  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  of  those  men  who  today  have 
causes  of  action  under  the  law,  and 
from  the  man  who  loses  his  hand  or 
foot  we  will  take  a  part  instead  of  tak- 
ing it  from  the  business. 

Well,  that  is  a  fine  piece  of  business; 
it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  legislation.  It 
is  to  be  railroaded  through  this  senate. 
I  ask  again.  Why  this  haste?  Why 
not  give  these  railway  organizations  a 


chance  to  examine  and  to  speak? 
.  .  .  Why  not  give  the  men  inter- 
ested a  chance  to  investigate  this  bill  ? 
I  do  not  possess  that  degree  of 
egotism  which  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  I  could  sit  down  in  my  office,  even 
with  the  advice  of  a  dozen  good  men, 
and  draw  a  bill  that  some  practical 
men  working  upon  the  road  could  not 
suggest  an  improvement  to. 

I  have  said  I  would  not  undertake 
to  draw  a  bill,  even  if  I  had  studie:! 
the  question  for  years,  without  consult- 
ing the  men  who  are  daily  engaged  at 
the  work  and  who  are  to  be  affected. 
They  see  the  law  from  their  own  view- 
point; they  feel  the  iron  entering  their 
soul  every  day  and  know  where  the 
lash  cuts  deepest  into  their  flesh.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say  that  they 
could  not  make  suggestions  that  would 
be  of  value  to  me.  Other  senators,  T 
am  sure,  feel  the  same  way.  Why  not 
give  this  bill  a  postponement  and  let 
these  men  vote  upon  ii? 

I  have  expressed  my  views  very 
strongly  in  regard  to  this  bill.  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  measure  that  is  so  fraught 
with  iniquity  that  it  ought  never  to 
become  a  law.  But,  sirs,  I  yield  so 
high  an  allegiance,  if  you  please,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  men  affected  that  if  tlie 
bill  were  given  to  them  and  they  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  consider  it  and 
were  to  come  back  and  say,  "In  view 
of  our  experience  and  after  full  con- 
sideration we  want  this  bill,"  I  would 
vote  for  it  then,  because  I  would  be- 
lieve I  was  yielding  to  men  who  had 
the  experience. 

But  you  senators,  sitting  in  your 
offices,  with  your  multitude  of  duties, 
doing  the  best  you  can,  as  most  men 
try  to  do  in  this  world,  but  without  the 
time  to  give  to  this  measure  full  and 
mature  consideration,  are,  some  of  you^ 
blindly  accepting  the  work  of  other 
men  without  having  brought  to  it  your 
individual  jiulgrnent.  In  any  event,  T 
insist  that 'as  of  right,  the  "1,650,000 
men  to  be  directly  affected  ought  to  b3 
heaiil  before  a  bill  so  revolutionary 
shall  become  a  law. 
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Just  Peter" 


By  Ambrosinc  Salsbury,  in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


It  was  a  most  every-day  occurrence 
— a  red  automobile  tearing  by,  a 
brown  puppy  uncertain  of  direction, 
and  the  inevitable  result.  The  red 
thing  never  even  stopped,  but  left  be- 
hind it  a  cloud  of  suffocating  dust, 
and  a  patch  of  something  brown  on 
the  road. 

Geoff,  after  the  first  shock  of  sur- 
prise, went  forward,  wondering  why 
Peter  didn't  return  to  him  when  he 
called. 

His  sturdy  legs  carried  him  to  the 
spot,  where  the  brown  heap  lay,  and 
he  said  softly,  "Pete,  get  up,  you  lazy 
dog.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  play  you  was 
a  deader !"  But  Pete  gave  no  signs  of 
getting  up,  and  somehow  Geoff's  little 
legs  began  to  shake.  Was  it  possible, 
no,  it  couldn't  be,  Peter  did  play  like 
that  sometimes,  and  Geoff  began  to 
worry. 

Could  he  be  hurted  so  bad,  that  he 
couldn't  get  up?  He  would  see. 
Stooping  over  the  silky  brown  body 
yet  warm,  Geoffrey  slowly  lifted  one 
little  leg,  then  another.  Xo,  there'd 
seemed  no  reason  why  Pete  couldn't 
get  up,  his  legs  were  all  right.  Then 
with  a  quickly-beating  heart  Geoff 
raised  Pete's  liptless  head.  The  soft 
ears  hung  limply  over  his  hand,  and 
the  loving  brown  eyes  never  opened 
once. 

Geoff  put  down  the  head,  and  with 
a  very  frightened,  white  face,  sat  down 
on  the  dusty  road  by  tlie  side  of  Pete. 

A  great  lump  seemed  growing  inside 
of  him,  as  slowly  the  feeling  came  over 
him  that  little  Pete,  his  own  puppy, 
h^d  gone  dead !  He  had  heard  of  such 
things  before,  yas^uely  wondering  what 
it  meant;  and  if  they  all  went  to 
heaven,  what  a  time  God  must  have 
answering  the  door  boll,  and  if  He  had 
an  elevator,  like  the  big  store  in  town ! 

Geoff  sat  very  still,  a  ])at}ietic  little 
figure,  with  the  sun  beating  down  on 
his  straw  hat,  and  the  immovable 
puppy  stretched  beside  him. 


Geoff  never  had  any  mother  that  he 
could  remember,  and  he  had  become 
used  to  thinking  out  things  for  him- 
self because  Dad  never  had  any  time 
in  the  evenings,  besides  he  didn't  al- 
ways understand. 

******** 

This  was  the  picture  which  met  the 
eyes  of  the  Reverend  Malcolm  Brown 
as  he  rode  down  the  road  on  his  bay 
horse.  Geoff  and  he  were  already  ac- 
quainted, and  it  was  with  sundry  mis- 
givings the  young  minister  slipped 
from  his  horee  and  touched  the  straw 
hat. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  boy?  Peter 
hurt  himself?" 

"Yes,"  came  Geoff's  voice,  strangely 
quiet,    the   young    man    thought.      "I 

guess  he's "  and   tlie  other  words 

died  away. 

The  bay  horse  waited ;  he  never  quito 
knew  what  his  master  would  do,  but 
there  was  trouble  here,  so  he  stood  at 
attention. 

There  was  a  minute  when  the  min- 
ister wished  he  were  a  woman,  then 
he  put  his  arm  armmd  the  dusty 
figure.  "Sonny,  you're  in  danger  here, 
riglit  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
I'm  going  to  carry  you  away!" 

"Don't,"  said  the  little  boy  passion- 
ately, "don't  you  see  Pete's  hurted 
himself  so  he  can't  walk,  an'  d'ye 
'spore  I'm  goin'  to  leave  him !" 

"But  Pete  might  get  hurt  again," 
said  the  minister.  "See  here,  I'll  carry 
Pete,  and  you  take  the  bay  over  to  tlie 
grass." 

The  strain  of  the  last  hour  was  be- 
ginning to  tell  on  Geoff,  and  as  the 
minister  tenderly  raised  the  little 
brown  pup,  Geoff  struggled  to  his  feet, 
and  reaching  up  for  the  bridle  followed 
the  minister  to  the  grassy  stretch,  safe 
from  red  cars. 

The  boy's  straw  hat  had  boon 
thrown  down,  and  his  agonized  henit 
throbbed  against  the  minister's  ve-t, 
wliile    scalding    tears    ran    down    his 
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cheeks.  The  young  man  sat  holding 
the  child  in  a  strong  clasp,  waiting  till 
the  first  paroxysm  was  over.  It  was 
no  use  shamming,  Geoff  knew,  al- 
though the  brown  pup  lay  as  if  asleep. 
The  car  had  been  merciful,  the  little 
back  had  been  snapped  like  a  twig,  and 
Pete  lay  at  their  feet  in  his  last  sleep. 

Geoff  never  had  been  like  other  chil- 
dren, and  the  minister  began  to  won- 
der what  would  happen  when  the  boy 
found  his  voice. 

"It  was  that  red  car,  I  called  to  Pete, 
an^  first  he  began  to  come,  and  then 
he  started  to  run  and — I  called  him, 
an'  he  wouldn't  get  up — and  come,  and 
I  went  over  to  him.     .     .     ." 

The  minister  just  stroked  the  curly 
hair  back,  as  he  said,  "I  know,  sonny, 
but  you  wouldn't  have  had  Pete  live, 
if  he  was  hurt  badly,  and  would  suffer 
all  the  time,  would  you  ?  You  love  liim 
too  much  for  that!" 

Geoff's  eyes  looked  up  quickly,  his 
mind  was  traveling  faster  than  that 
of  the  minister. 

"If  God  takes  care  of  things  when 
they  die,  has  the  pain  stopped  hurt  in' 
Pete  now?"  he  demanded. 

"Surely,"  said  the  young  man,  see- 
ing theological  discussions  of  a  difficult 
character  ahead.- 

"Don't  you  'spose  God  had  enough 
pups  without  taking  mine  from  me?" 
again  demand  Geoff,  and  "oh !  I  do 
want  him  back,"  and  tlie  child  gave 
way  to  uncontrolled  sobs. 

There  were  rocks  coming,  the  min- 
ister was  sure,  and  still  holding  the 
sobbing  child  he  began  telling  him  of 
the  Indians,  and  how  they  believed  in 
a  God  who  would  give  them  good  hunt- 
ing grounds  when  they  died  and  how 
they  thought  their  animals  would  go 
with  them,  too. 

Tlie  boy's  sobs  lessened  as  he 
listened  to  the  young  man's  voice, 
then  he  spoke  in  broken  tones : 

"D'ye  think  if  I'm  very  good  that 
God'll  let  me  see  Pete  again  when  I 
die?" 

The  minister  hesitated  for  a  second 
before  he  said,  "Of  course,  we  are  none 
of  us  quite    sure    about    anything  in 


heaven,  but  if  you  are  a  brave  boy  and 
try  not  to  fret,  maybe  God  will  let  you 
see  Pete  again  I" 

'^Vhere  does  God  keep  the  animals 
when  they  come  up  ?" 

The  Reverend  Malcolm  Brown's 
imagination  had  always  been  strong, 
but  this  afternoon  it  was  stronger  than 
usual. 

"I  think,"  and  the  firm  hands  closed 
over  the  hot  ones  of  the  child,  "ifs  a 
lovely  meadow,  with  trees,  and  most 
of  the  things  the  animals  would  like!" 

"An'  nobody  is  unkind  to  them; 
they  wouldn't  take  their  pla}i;hings 
from  them?  Pete  has  lots  of  things 
he  plays  with,  an'  he'd  be  lonesome 
without  them !" 

The  minister's  face  wore  a  strange 
look,  his  theology  was  fast  carrying 
him  to  the  religions  of  other  worlds, 
but  he  said,  softly  wiping  off  the  moist 
cheeks,  "I  don't  think  God  would 
mind  Pete  taking  his  things  with  him ; 
He'd  be  glad  to  have  him  happy!" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  when, 
some  minutes  later,  the  minister  put 
tlie  child  down  at  the  father's  door,  he 
had  promised  to  assist  at  Pete's 
funeral  that  evening. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  young  man 
holding  a  box,  and  the  little  boy  with 
his  arms  full  of  different  things, 
stopped  by  the  big  oak  tree  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  fence. 

The  minister  took  off  his  coat  and 
dug  the  narrow  trench,  while  Geoff  sat 
he?ide  the  box  and  watched.  The  little 
brown  head  lay  on  Geoff's  own  cushion 
in  the  box,  and  Geoff  was  only  waiting 
to  put  in  the  other  things. 

The  minister  ceased  digging  after  a 
while,  then  replaced  his  coat.  He 
moved  aside  when  he  saw  Geoff  stoop 
over  the  box,  and  the  sound  of  an 
audible  kiss  made  him  swallow  some- 
thing hastily.  Then  turning,  he  said, 
gently,  "Are  you  ready,  Geoff?" 

"In  a  minute,"  the  little  boy  replied, 
picking  up  Pete's  playthings  and  put- 
ting them  into  the  box,  round  the 
form  of  the  brown  pup.  First  came  an 
old    mophead,    then    a    much-chewed 
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slipper,  the  remains  of  a  wash-rag,  and 
a  broken  rubber  ball ! 

The  young  man  stood  with  a  queer 
tightening  at  his  throat,  as^  the  articles 
were  put  in,  one  by  one. 
'  Then  on  the  body  of  the  still  sleep- 
ing Pete,  Geoff  laid  some  bones.  These 
would  serve  him  for  a  long  time,  be- 
cause he  liked  to  bury  them! 

The  minister  kneeled  down,  and, 
with  eyes  which  saw  but  dimly,  fitted 
on  the  lid  of  the  box. 

Together  the  two  mourners  replaced 
the  earth,  and  when  the  last  shovelful 
was  in,  and  the  sods  packed  do\vn, 
Geoff  knelt  by  the  side,  and  the  min- 


ister,  putting   his   hat   on   the   grass, 
knelt  too. 

To  his  dying  day  he  never  forgot 
that  funeral  prayer  as  Geoff,  with  a 
heart  not  too  full  to  put  up  a  passion- 
ate plea  for  his  pet,  prayed: 

"Dear  God, 

"This  is  my  pup  Peter,  who's 
coming  to  you,  and  do  please  be  careful 
with  him.  He  can't  eat  meat  yet,  it'll 
make  his  hair  come  out,  an'  don't  take 
him  up  by  liis  arms,  it  hurts  him  so, 
an'  if  you  have  a  Mqrrish  chair  let  him 
sit  in  back  of  you,  he  loves  it — an'  oh, 
won't  you  please  keep  him  for  me  till  I 
come !" 

And  the  minister  said,  "Amen." 


The  Evolution  of  Car  Flooring 


The  uninformed  traveler  via  our 
present-day  methods  of  rapid  transit 
little  realizes  the  many  changes  which 
car  flooring  has  undergone  to  bring  it 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

The  wood  floor  formerly  in  use  was 
objectionable  for  many  well  defined 
reasons,  principally  among  them  being 
that  it  was  first,  inflammable,  and  sec- 
ond, unhygienic. 

The  crevices  between  the  boards  be- 
came the  virtual  rendezvouses  for  every 
species  of  disease  germ,  and  after  a 
few  months  of  service  a  repulsive  odor 
was  thrown  off  which  endangered  both 
the  comfort  and  health  of  every  one 
of  the  Imndreds  of  daily  passengers.  A 
good  example  of  this  fact  is  noted  in 
the  majority  of  the  present-day  street 
cars  with  the  old  style  wooden  floors. 
Even  though  the  cars  be  scrubbed  out 
daily  a  pungent  smell  may  be  noted  in 
almost  all  of  the  closed  cars  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  passengers  of  this  common 
carrier  disease. 

The  first  experiments  with  the  view 
of  bettering  these  conditions  was  with 
the  concrete  floor  which,  although  an 
improvement  when  considering  sanita- 
tion, continually  cracked  and  became 
unsightly. 

About  ten  years  ago   an   inventive 


German  individual  prepared  a  com- 
position of  various  substances  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  flexible,  the 
puprpose  of  this  composition  being  to 
replace  the  concrete.  From  the  first 
this  material  proved  its  worth  and  to 
this  day  the  principal  ingredients  of 
the  composition  remain  unchanged. 

The  wood  floor  was  retained  as  a 
base,  the  composition  being  spread 
over  it  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  and 
then  keyed  by  means  of  nails  driven 
up  through  the  floor  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  next  development  in  car  floor- 
ing came  in  the  shape  of  corrugated 
material  running  crosswise  in  the  car, 
each  sheet  being  cut  to  lengths  of  from 
nine  feet  to  nine  feet  eight  inches,  or 
the  entire  width  of  the  car,  the  I  beam 
in  the  middle  shortening  the  span. 
Expanded  metal  was  then  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  corrugated  sheets  and 
used  to  key  the  composition  to  the 
flooring  material.  Due  to  the  high 
cost  of  this  expanded  metal  it  was 
found  necessary  to  discover  a  less  ex- 
pensive method  and  1x^2  inch  bar 
cleats  were  adopted  as  a  key  for  the 
composition. 

The  next  development  was  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  for  a  heavier  strip  to 
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he  laid  under  the  seats  and  at  this  time 
Keystone  car  flooring  with  its  dovetail 
corrugated  design  was  introduced. 
From  the  first  it  was  a  success. 

With  the  advent  of  the  steel  car  the 
use  of  Keystone  flooring  became  quite 
general.  Composition  floors  were  re- 
(juired  and  Keystone  floors  were  pre- 
ferred. The  flooring  and  composition 
became  a  unit  not  subject  to  cracks  and 
checks  of  temperature  changes  or  by 
jar  or  vibration  of  JLhe  car.  The  floors 
are  of  various  designs,  but  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  the  depth  over  all  is  IVi 
inches. 

One  of  the  principal  features  con- 
cerning the  Keystone  floor  is  the  fact 
that,  when  cleaning,  the  hose  is  turned 
directly  upon  the  floor.  The  composi- 
tion presents  an  impervious  surface, 
hence  the  floor    may    be    thoroughly 


scoured  without  injury  through  the 
a])sorption  of  moisture. 

When  composition  floor  is  covered 
with  carpet,  the  carpet  is  detached 
from  the  buttons  set  in  the  composi- 
tion, rolled  up  and  floor  cleaned. 

That  the  value  of  this  latter  sani- 
tary feature  has  been  realized  is  noted 
in  the  fact  that  many  large  hospitals 
have  adopted  the  use  of  the  Keystone 
flooring  and  are  using  it,  even  in  the 
sick  rooms  where  the  most  perfect  of 
hygienic  conditions  are  vitally 
essential. 

A  number  of  large  street  railway 
companies  have  recently  adopted  its 
use  and  it  is  thought  to  be  a  matter 
of  but  a  few  years  until  the  govern- 
ment will  pass  stringent  laws  requir- 
ing the  specifications  of  a  material  of 
similar  qualities  for  the  floors  of  all 
public  buildings  and  conveyances. 


A  German  Aerial  Liner 

Travels  With  Regularity  of  Railrocd  Train. 


You  can  buy  an  airship  ticket,  good 
for  a  trip  in  a  Zeppelin,  in  almost  any 
large  American  city  now,  for  the  Zep- 
pelins sail  almost  with  the  regularity 
of  steamers,  says  the  ^'Scientific  Ameri- 
can." With  your  ticket  in  your  pocket 
you  eventually  reach  Frankfort  with 
the  intention  of  using  it.  Long  before 
you  step  on  board  the  airship  you  will 
he  reminded  of  its  existence  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

You  may  see  three  men  busy  with  a 
round  object  of  a  very  conspicuous 
reddish-brown.  Closer  inspection 
proves  it  to  be  a  balloon,  which  in  spite 
of  its  moderate  size  can  easily  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance.  As  it  drifts  off 
one  of  the  men  watches  it  for  a  long 
time  through  what  seems  to  be  a  tele- 
scope on  a  tripod,  but  which  is  in 
reality  a  theodolite. 

In  the  office  itself  are  displayed  pic- 
tures of  Schwaben,  the  Victoria  Louise 
and  Ilansa  plowing  the  air  over  the 
secluded  valleys  of  the  Black  Forest, 
hovering  over  the  mythical  seat  of  the 


Loreley  and  speeding  over  the  surf  of 
the  North  Sea.  Then  3'ou  proceed  to 
the  desk  and  present  your  ticket  that 
you  bought  in  New  York.  To  the 
usual  tourists'  questions  unusual  an- 
swers are  given. 

"We  expect  to  have  the  Schwaben 
sail  for  Dusseldorf  early  tomorrow 
morning,"  the  clerk  behind  the  desk 
tells  you,  "but  the  second  weather  re- 
ports have  not  arrived  yet.  If  the 
upper  wind  has  not  shifted  south  by 
tonight  she  will  have  to  go  to  Heidel- 
berg instead,  leaving  at  10  a.  m.  and 
returning  without  landing." 

"Just  a  moment,"  says  the  clerk. 
"I'll  call  up  the  Physical  Society." 
That  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
tliree  men  and  the  balloon  on  the  top 
of  that  building.  In  a  moment  the 
clerk  returns.  "All  right,"  he  says, 
"the  Schwaben  will  sail  up  the  Rhine." 
You  learn  that  the  vessel  will  ascend 
punctually  at  6  a.  m.,  and  that  she  is 
due  at  Dusseldorf  before  noon.  You 
must  embark  by  5:30  o'clock. 
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Long  before  sunrise  the  great  air- 
ship shed  is  aglow  with  electric  lights. 
Gas  hose  extending  from  wells  in  the 
cemented  floor  are  shifted  from  one 
gas  cell  to  the  other.  The  water  bal- 
last bags  are  likewise  filled.  So,  too, 
the  trimming  tanks.  To  see  whether 
the  tanks  are  really  in  good  form, 
whether  they  are  able  to  trim  the  ship, 
a  brief  test  is  made,  accompanied  by 
much  splashing  of  water. 

If  the  tourist  should  happen  to  come 
to  the  shed  ahead  of  time  he  will  find 
the  entire  floor  thoroughly  wet.  A 
hand  truck,  on  which  steel  barrels  of 
gasoline  are  carried  is  pushed  into  the 
shed.  It  stops  first  at  the  rear  car.  A 
metal-covered  hose  is  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  several  men  busy  themselves 
with  a  pump.  When  the  gasoline  tanks 
of  the  rear  engine  room  have  drunk 
their  fill  the  same  operation  is  repeated 
at  the  forward  car. 

Hardly  has  the  gasoline  truck  been 
hauled  away  when  a  thunderous  roar 
echoes  through  the  shed.  The  rear 
motors  are  being  tested.  Everything 
seems  to  shake.  When  the  din  at  last 
ceases  daylight  streams  in  through  the 
windows  and  dims  the  electric  glare. 
Through  a  little  door,  set  into  one  of 
the  gigantic  portals  of  the  airship  shed 
(portals  which  it  takes  ten  electric 
horse-power  to  open),  enters  the  cap- 
tain, a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  with 
a  long  blond  beard. 

Passengers,  are  arriving  as  well  as 
oflBcers — one  a  wireless  operator.  Pres- 
ently a  door  in  the  side  of  the  car  is 
opened  and  an  "able  airman'^  lowers  a 
slender  flight  of  aluminum  steps.  At 
the  foot  of  this  gangway  the  solitary 
steward  of  the  ship  takes  his  position. 
He  finds  it  no  very  difficult  task  to 
minister  single-handed  to  the  wants  of 
twenty-four  passengers. 

Another  squad  of  men  appears. 
They  are  not  members  of  the  crew,  yet 
they  belong  to  the  ship.  It  is  their 
du^  to  move  the  vessel  out  of  the  shed 
and  over  the  ground  before  it  ascends. 


While  these  men  cluster  around  the 
cars  the  friends  of  the  passengers 
within  crowd  below  the  cabin  and  call 
out  their  greetings.  Presently  there 
comes  the  wail  of  a  siren.  Everybody 
is  asked  to  stand  back.  The  light 
stairway  of  aluminum  is  folded  and 
withdrawn  into  the  ship.  The  men 
around  the  cars  distribute  themselves 
more  evenly  along  the  hull,  each 
seizing  a  rope. 

The  ship  leaves  the  shed  just  as  an 
ocean  liner  leaves  her  berth.  But  at 
this  stage  a  very  delicate  operation 
must  be  performed,  which  finds  no 
counterpart  in  the  water.  An  airship 
has  no  such  way  of  automatically  regu- 
lating her  lift.  On  the  contrary, 
changes  in  temperature  of  the  gas — 
the  temperature  necessarily  varies  with 
exposure  to  the  sun — vary  the  lift. 

Before  the  airship  can  cast  loose  it 
is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  lift 
of  the  gas  be  ni:jely  adjusted  to  the 
weight  of  the  passengers  by  adding 
ballast  or  by  taking  it  away.  The 
color  and  length  of  the  grass  at  this 
part  of  the  rail  bear-  witness  to  its 
frequent  wetting.  Hydrant  and  hose 
are  again  brought  into  play  until  the 
ship  sinks  lightly  to  the  ground.  Then 
water  is  carefully  drained  off  until  the 
vessel  rises  with  just  the  proper  force. 

This  is  the  psychological  moment. 
Another  great  roar  of  the  motors.  The 
men  along  the  hull  drop  the  ropes  and 
retire.  A  final  blast  of  the  siren,  and 
the  ship  is  released  from  the  racks  and 
the  rails.  Very  slowly  the  immense 
structure,  bow  first,  floats  up  from  the 
ground.  When  the  clutches  are  thrown 
in  the  propellers  begin  to  turn,  at  first 
hesitatingly,  but  soon  to  become  trans- 
parent disks.  The  motion  of  the  ship 
steadies  itself  at  once,  although  it  is 
still  very  slow.  Nothing  in  the  big 
airship  is  so  reminiscent  of  an  ocean 
liner  as  the  slow  start.  The  ship  at 
first  seems  to  walk  away.  But  it 
gathers  headway  rapidly.  —  Express 
OazeiU, 
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Decision  Under  Hours  of  Service  Act 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

vs. 

KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

[189  Fed.  Rep.,  471.] 
In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas. 

Decided  July  JO,  jgii. 


1.  1  ?  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  con- 
,  ress  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
safety  of  employees  and  travelers 
upon  railroads  by  limiting  the  hours 
of  service  of  employees  thereon,**  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907  (Chap.  2936,  34 
Stat,  1415),  is  conclusively  settled, 
citing  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
vs.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
221  U.  S.,  612. 
2.  The  house  of  service  act  being  remedial, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  acci- 
dents to  trains  and  consequent  in- 
juries to  passengers  and  employees,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  construe 
it  liberally  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  its  enactment. 

8.  Construing  the  proviso  in  Section  3  of 
the  hours  of  service  act.  Held,  that 
the  office  of  a  proviso  ordinarily  is  to 
restrain  or  modify  the  enacting  clause 
of  a  statute  and  to  sustain  a  plea 
based  on  such  proviso,  the  defendant 
must  bring  itself  strictly  within  the 
letter  as  well  as  within  the  reason  of 
the  proviso  in  order  to  escape  the  pen- 
alty provided  by  the  act. 

4.  An  "act  of  God**  within  the  meaning  of 

the  proviso  defined. 

5.  "Casualty^*  within   the  meaning  of  the 

proviso  defined  to  be  an  act  which 
proceeds  from  an  unknown  cause  or 
is  an  unusual  effect  of  a  known  cause. 

6.  An  unavoidable  accident  must  be  an  in- 

evitable accident  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  and  prevented  by 
the  exercise  of  that  degree  of  dili- 
gence which  reasonable  men  would 
exercise  under  like  conditions  and 
without  any  fault  attributable  to  the 
party  sought  to  be  held  responsible. 

7.  Delay  of  a   train  crew  in  smarting  out 

on  its  trip  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
another  train  is  late  is  not  an  excuse 
within  the  meaning  of  said  proviso. 

8.  Time  lost  by  reason  of  sidetracking  to 

give  passrnu'er  or  superior  freight 
trains  the  right  of  way  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  employment  of  a  train 
crew  so  delayed  for  more  than  the 
statutory  period  if  the  meeting  of 
such  trains  could  have  been  antici- 
pated at  the  time  the  train  was  dis- 
patched from  the  starting  point. 


9.  Hot  boxes  are  likely  to  occur  on  every 
train,  more  especially  on  freight 
trains.  In  no  event  can  it  be  said 
that  a  hot  box  is  an  "unavoidable  or 
unforeseen  accident.'* 
10.  Time  lost  by  reason  of  locomotive  get- 
ting out  of  steam  or  cleaning  fires 
could,  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  have  been  anticipated  and 
prevented. 

ON    MOTION    FOR    NEW    TRIAL     (STATE- 
MENT  OF   facts). 

This  is  an  action  instituted  by  the 
government  to  recover  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  act  of  congress  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees thereon/^  approved  March  4, 
1907.  Ch.  2939,  34  Stat.,  1415.  There 
are  twenty-five  counts,  each  one  charg- 
ing a  violation  of  the  sixteen-hour  pro- 
vision of  that  act.  The  offenses  were 
committed  by  requiring  or  permitting 
five  employees  on  five  trains  of  defend- 
ant to  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer 
period  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours 
in  connection  with  the  movement  of 
freight  trains  between  Stilwell,  in  the 
state  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mena,  in  the 
Ftate  of  Arkansas.  Counts  1  to'  5,  in- 
clusive, relate  to  the  excess  service  of 
the  train  crew  of  train  No.  73,  drawn 
by  engine  No.  520,  alleging  that  the 
employees  on  that  train  were  on  duty 
from  7:30  a.  m.  on  February  7,  1910, 
to  1 :25  a.  m.  on  February  8,  1910,  a 
period  of  seventeen  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes.  Counts  6  to  10  relate  to  the 
exocFS  service  of  the  train  crew  drawn 
by  locomotive  No.  519,  alleging  that 
the  employees  on  this  train  were  on 
duty  a  period  of  seventeen  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes.  Counts  11  to  15 
relate  to  the  excess  service  of  the  train 
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crew  on  freiorbt  train  drawn  by  loco- 
motive No.  512,  alleging  that  the  em- 
ployee? on  thip  train  were  on  duty  a 
period  of  twenty  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes.  Counts  16  to  20  relate  to  the 
excepp  service  of  the  train  crew  of 
freight  train  drawn  by  locomotive  No. 
477,  alleging  that  the  employees  on 
this  train  were  on  duty  a  period  of 
seventeen  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
Counts  21  to  85  relate  to  the  excess 
service  of  the  train  crew  of  the  freight 
train  drawn  by  locomotive  No.  527,  al- 
leging that  the  employees  on  this  train 
were  on  duty  a  period  of  sixteen  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes. 

As  all  the  counts  are  practically  iden- 
tical except  as  to  the  number  of  the 
train  and  locomotive  propelling  it,  the 
dates  on  which  the  violation  is  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  crews  were  on  duty,  and 
the  name  and  occupation  of  the  em- 
ployees, it  is  only  necessary  to  set  out 
the  material  allegations  of  one  of  the 
counts. 

The  first  count,  after  alleging  the 
jurisdictional  facts,  charges  that— 

In  violation  of  the  above  act  of  congress 
the  defendant,  beginning  at  the  hour  of 
7:30  a.  m.  on  February  7,  1910,  upon  its 
line  of  railroad  at  and  between  the  sta- 
tions of  Stilwell.  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Mena,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,' within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  required  and 
permitted  its  certain  conductor  and  em- 
ployee, to-wit,  G.  S.  Harrison,  to  be  and 
remain  on  duty  as  such  for  a  longer  period 
than  sixteen  consecutive  hours,  to-wit,  from 
said  hour  of  7:30  a.  m.  on  said  day  to  the 
hour  of  1:25  o'clock  a.  m.  on  February  8, 
1910 ;  that  said  employee  while  required  and 
permitted  to  be  and  remain  on  duty  as 
aforesaid  was  engaged  in  and  connected 
with  the  movement  of  said  defendant's 
train  No.  73,  drawn  by  locomotive  No.  520, 
said  train  being  then  and  there  engaged  in 
the  movement  of  interstate  traffic. 

The  answer  of  defendant  denies  all 
the  material  allegations  in  each  count, 
and  in  bar  to  the  action  sets  up  the  fol- 
lowing pleas: 

3.  If  said  employee  did  remain  on  duty 
for  a  longer  period  than  sixteen  consec- 
utive hours  his  remaining  on  du^y  was  un- 
avoidable and  was  due  to  casualty  and  to 
unavoidable  accident  and  to  the  act  of  God, 
and  such  delay  was  the  result  of  a  cause 
not  known  to  the  defendant  or  its  officers 


or  agents  in  charge  of  said  employee  at  the 
time  said  employee  left  the  terminal,  and 
said  delay  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 

4.  Further  answering,  the  defendant 
states  that  if  said  delay  occurred  it  oc- 
curred because  said  employee  was  acting  as 
a  crew  of  a  wrecking  or  relief  train. 

The  cause  was  tried  to  a  jury,  the 
late  lamented  Judge  Rodgers  presiding. 
At  the  close  of  the  evidence  a  peremp- 
tory instruction  directing  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant  on  all  counts  was  given 
by  the  court,  and  thereupon  this  motion 
for  a  new  irial  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  That  eminent  jurist 
having  departed  this  life  before  the 
hearing  of  this  motion,  the  same  came 
on  for  hearing  before  tiie  writer  of  this 
opinion,  presiding  by  assignment  over 
the  courts  of  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas. 

Although  the  answer  denies  all  the 
material  allegations  of  the  complaint, 
at  the  trial  they  were  admitted  to  be 
true  and  the  cause  was  heard  solely 
>rpon  the  third  and  fourth  pleas  of  the 
defendant  to  each  count.  The  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant  establishes 
the  following  facts: 

The  causes  of  delay  to  the  train, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  first  five 
counts,  are  as  follows: 

The  train  started  from  Stilwell  two 
hours  and  fifty  minutes  late,  of  which 
fifteen  minutes  was  on  account  of  de- 
lay caused  by  meeting  a  passenger 
train;  thirty  minutes  switching,  as 
there  was  no  switch  engine  there; 
twenty  minutes  making  the  air  test; 
forty-five  minutes  waiting  for  a  con- 
nection, and  one  hour  to  meet  another 
freight  train.  The  next  delay  was 
twenty  minutes  at  Windsor,  caused  by 
a  hot  box;  the  next  was  one  hour  at 
Salisaw  meeting  trains;  forty  minutes 
at  Spiro  picking  up  and  setting  out 
cars;  twenty-five  minutes  at  Panama 
setting  out  and  picking  up  cars ;  fifteen 
minutes  at  Shady  Point  meeting  train; 
one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes  at  Po- 
teau,  of  which  one  hour  and  thirty  min- 
utes' delay  was  caused  by  being  blocked 
by  other  trains,  fifteen  minutes  taking 
coal  and  water,  and  ten  minutes  weigh- 
ing cars ;  ten  minutes  at  Howe  moving 
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a  car  to  the  Rock  Island  station; 
twenty  minutes  at  Houston  cleaning 
fire,  by  reason  of  poor  coal,  the  steam 
having  given  out ;  fifty  minutes  at  mile- 
post  363  waiting  to  get  up  steam. 

The  causes  of  the  delay  to  the  train, 
which  is  tlie  basis  of  counts  6  to  10,  are 
as  follows: 

Delayed  at  Stilwell  twenty-five  min- 
utes by  passenger  train,  twenty-five 
minutes  making  up  the  train,  fifteen 
minutes  making  the  air  test,  and  fifteen 
minutes  meeting  a  train;  ten  minutes 
were  lost  at  Brushy  meeting  a  train; 
t^^enty  minutes  at  Spiro  for  lunch; 
forty-five  minutes  at  Spiro  meeting 
extra  train;  fifteen  minutes  at  Poteau 
to  take  coal  and  water  and  forty  min- 
utes cleaning  the  fires;  twenty  minutes 
at  Howard  meeting  a  train;  one  hour 
and  five  minutes  at  Houston  on  account 
of  another  train  taking  water  from  a 
pipe  direct,  as  the  tank  had  fallen  down 
on  February  19  and  was  not  ready  for 
use  until  March  10;  fifty  minutes  at 
Black  Fork  taking  water  for  the  en- 
gines; one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  at 
Pafi:e  meeting  train;  fifty  minutes  at 
milepost  359,  the  helper  engine  having 
run  out  of  water,  necessitating  getting 
it  from  the  nearest  water  tank;  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes  at  Howard  wait- 
ing to  get  up  steam. 

The  train  upon  which  are  based 
counts  11  to  15  was  delayed  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

At  Stilwell,  the  starting  point,  ten 
minutes  switching  caboose,  thirty-five 
minutes  picking  up  ties,  twenty  min- 
utes blocked  by  work  train,  fifteen  min- 
utes to  make  air  test,  fifteen  minutes  to 
take  out  bad-order  cars;  at  Bunch  fif- 
teen minutes  waiting  for  orders;  fifty 
minutes  at  Gans  meeting  trains;  at 
Spiro  thirty  minutes  for  lunch  and  ten 
minutes  waiting  for  orders;  Panama, 
fifteen  minutes  picking  up  cars  and 
twenty-five  minutes  for  orders;  thirty 
minutes  at  milepost  324  by  reason  of 
pulling  out  drawbar ;  at  Poteau  twenty 
minutes  to  take  coal  and  water,  fifteen 
minutes  setting  out  cars,  and  fifteen 
minutes  waiting  for  orders;  twenty 
minutes  at  Howe,  blocked  by  an  extra 


train ;  fifteen  minutes  at  Heavener  set- 
ting out  cars;  one  hour  and  ten  min- 
utes at  Houston  to  let  train  pass ;  forty 
minutes  at  milepost  355^4  by  reason 
of  an  extra  train  getting  water ;  thirty- 
five  minutes  at  milepost  358,  to  let 
extra  train  get  steam ;  Howard,  thirty- 
five  minutes  in  order  to  get  steam, 
twenty-five  minutes  to  let  train  pass, 
and  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to 
meet  two  other  trains ;  forty  minutes  at 
milepost  363,  backing  to  Howard  in 
order  that  other  trains  might  pass. 

The  causes  of  the  delays  of  the  train 
on  which  counts  16  to  20  are  based  were 
as  follows: 

At  Stilwell,  the  starting  terminal, 
fifteen  minutes  by  reason  of  being 
blocked  by  trains,  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes  on  account  of  switching, 
twenty  minutes  testing  air;  twenty 
minutes  at  Lyons  waiting  for  extra: 
fifty  minutes  at  Brushy  waiting  for 
trains ;  twenty-five  minutes  at  Spiro  for 
lunch;  twenty-five  minutes  at  Panama 
waiting  for  orders;  Poteau,  fifty  min- 
utes for  cleaning  fire  in  locomotive,  fif- 
teen minutes  for  taking  coal  and  water, 
and  fifteen  minutes  for  switching; 
forty-five  minutes  at  Heavener  fixing  a 
hot  box  and  bad  train  line,  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  waiting  for  other  trains; 
forty-five  minutes  at  Howard  waiting 
for  train. 

The  causes  of  delay  for  the  train  on 
which  are  based  counts  21  to  25  are  as 
follows : 

Stilwell,  forty-five  minutes  making 
up  train,  twenty-five  minutes  testing 
the  air,  twenty  minutes  blocked  by 
train,  five  minutes  repair  on  engine ;  at 
Lyons  fifteen  minutes  meeting  a  train ; 
Spiro,  fifty  minutes  cleaning  fires  and 
twenty-five  minutes  for  eating;  Pan- 
ama, fifteen  minutes  setting  out  and 
picking  up  cars;  fifteen  minutes  at 
Shady  Point  meeting  train;  twenty 
minutes  at  milepost  322  to  get  steam; 
Poteau,  two  hours  and  five  minutes 
cleaning  fires,  twenty  minutes  taking 
coal  and  water,  ten  minutes  waiting  for 
trains;  Heavener,  ten  minutes  to  set 
out  cars. 
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OPINION  OF  THE  COURT. 

Triebe,  District  Judge: 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  has 
been  conclusively  settled  by  the  supreme 
court  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R,  R,  Co.  vs. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  221 
U.  S.,  612.  Therefore  the  only  ques- 
tions of  law  left  for  determination  are 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  proviso  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
applies  to  them.     That  proviso  reads: 

Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  in  any  case  of  casualty  or 
unavoidable  accident  or  to  the  act  of  God, 
nor  where  the  delay  was  the  result  of  a 
cause  not  known  to  the  carrier  or  its  of- 
ficer or  agent  in  charge  of  such  employee 
at  the  time  said  employee  left  a  terminal 
and  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen: 
Provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  crews  of 
wrecking  or  relief  trains. 

As  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
tending  to  show  that  the  delay  in  any 
of  the  counts  occurred  because  the  em- 
ployees, or  any  of  them,  were  acting  as 
members  of  the  crew  of  a  wrecking  or 
relief  train,  the  plea  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  the  answer  may  be  dis- 
regarded, leaving  for  determination  the 
defenses  set  up  in  the  third  paragraph 
only. 

The  act  being  remedial,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  accidents  to  trains 
and  consequent  injuries  to  passengers 
and  employees,  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie 
courts  to  construe  it  liberally  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  enact- 
ment. Johnson  vs.  So.  Pac.  Co.,  196 
U.  S.,  1 ;  25  S.  Ct.,  158 ;  49  L.  Ed.,  363. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many 
serious  accidents  to  trains,  causing 
great  loss  of  life  or  permanent  dis- 
abilities to  passengers,  as  well  as  em- 
ployees, are  often  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  train  crew  had  be- 
come exhausted  by  reason  of  being  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  remain  on  duty 
for  too  long  a  period,  and  therefore  un- 
able to  give  that  care  and  attention 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  train. 
To  prevent  accidents  from  such  causes, 
the  congress  in  its  wisdom  enacted  this 
statute  prohibiting  railroads  not  only 
from  requiring  any  employee  subject  to 


the  act  to  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer 
period  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours, 
but  also  "permitting*'  it. 

The  defenses  set  up  in  defendant's 
third  paragraph  are  in  a  proviso.  The 
office  of  a  proviso  ordinarily  is  to  re- 
strain or  modify  the  enacting  clause  of 
a  statute.  United  States  vs.  Dickson, 
15  Pet,  141,  165;  16  L.  Ed.,  689.  Dol- 
lar Savings  Bank  vs.  U.  8,,  19  WfiU., 
227 ;  27  L.  Ed.,  80.  Leavenworth,  etc., 
R.  R.  Co.  vs.  U.  8.,  92  U.  S.,  733,  758 ; 
23  L.  Ed.,  634.  Ryan  vs.  Carter,  93 
U.  S.,  78 ;  23  L.  Ed.,  807.  Schlemmer 
vs.  Buffalo,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  205  TT.  S., 
1,  10;  27  S.  Ct.,  407;  51  L.  Ed.,  681. 
Boston  Safety  Deposit  Co.  vs.  Hudson, 
68  Fed.,  758;  15  C.  C.  A.,  651.  Gould 
vs.  New  \York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  132  Fed., 
927.  McRae  vs.  Holcomb,  46  Ark.,  306. 

As  to  how  a  proviso  should  be  con- 
strued, Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  United 
States  vs.  Dickson,  said: 

The  general  rule  of  law  which  has  ordi- 
narily prevailed  and  become  consecrated  al- 
most, as  a  maxim  in  the  interpretation  of 
statutes  is  that  where  the  enacting  clause  is 
general  in  its  language  and  objects,  and  a 
proviso  is  afterwards  introduced,  that 
proviso  is  construed  strictly  and  takes  no 
case  out  of  the  enacting  clause  which  does 
not  fall  fairly  within  its  meaning.  In 
short,  a  proviso  carves  special  exceptions 
only  out  of  the  enacting  clause,  and  those 
who  set  up  any  such  exception  must  estab- 
lish it  as  being  within  the  words  as  well  as 
within  the  reason  thereof. 

From  these  authorities  it  follows  that 
the  defendant,  to  sustain  its  plea,  must 
bring  itself  sirictly  within  the  letter  as 
well  as  within  the  reason  of  the  proviso 
in  order  to  escape  the  penalty  provided 
by  that  act. 

None  of  the  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  would  justify  a  finding 
that  a  single  one  of  the  delays  was 
caused  by  "an  act  of  God."  While  it 
is  not  advisable  to  give  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  that  phrase  which  will  cover 
every  phase,  it  has  been  generally  de- 
fined as  something  which  occurs  ex- 
clusively by  the  violence  of  nature;  at 
least  an  act  of  nature  which  implies  an 
entire  exclusion  of  all  human  agencies. 
Tn  Oleason  vs.  V.  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  140  TT. 
S.,  435,  439:  1  S.  Ct.,  859;  35  L.  Ed., 
458,  an  accident  was  caused  by  a  land- 
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slide  caused  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  this, 
it  was  claimed,  was  an  act  of  God  re- 
lieving the  defendant  from  liability. 
This  contention  was  overruled  by  the 
court,  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  saying: 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  rain  was 
of  extraordinary  character  or  that  any 
extraordinary  results  followed  it.  It  was 
a  common,  natural  event ;  such  as  not  only 
might  have  been  foreseen  as  probable,  but 
also  must  have  been  foreknown  as  certain 
to  come.  Against  such  an  event  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  company  to  have  guarded. 
Extraordinary  floods,  storms  of  unusual 
violence,  sudden  tempests,  severe  frosts, 
great  droughts,  liphtnings,  earthquakes, 
sudden  deaths,  and  illnesses  have  been  held 
to  be  "acts  of  God ;"  but  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  a  rain  of  not  unusual  vio- 
lence and  the  probable  results  thereof,  in 
softening  the  superficial  earth,  have  been  so 
considered. 

In  ''The  Majestic r  166  U.  S.,  375, 
386;  17  S.  Ct.,  597;  41  L.  Ed.,  1039,  it 
was  held  that  the  ^'act  of  God"  which 
would  exempt  one  from  liability  is  an 
act  in  which  no  man  has  any  agency 
whatever. 

In  Bullock  vs.  White  Star  Steamship 
Co,,  30  Wash.,  448,  it  was  held  that— 

An  act  of  God  to  relieve  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract  must  be  such  as  a 
person  of  reasonable  prudence  and  fore- 
sight could  not  have  guarded  against. 

For  additional  authorities  on  this 
subject  see  Harrison  vs.  Hughes,  125 
Fed.,  860;  60  C.  C.  A.,  442;  and  1 
Words  and  Phrases,  pages  118  to  126. 

Does  the  evidence  establish  the  fact 
that  there  was  any  casualty  or  unavoid- 
able accident  within  the  meaning  of 
the  proviso  ?  Casualty  has  been  defined 
as  an  act  which  proceeds  from  an  un- 
known cause  or  is  an  unusual  effect  of 
a  known  cause.  Chicago,  etc.,  R,  R, 
Co.  vs.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co.,  139 
U.  S.,  79,  86;  11  S.  Ct.,  490;  35  L. 
Ed.,  97.  As  there  is  no  evidence  to 
warrant  a  finding  that  any  of  the  de- 
lays were  caused  by  "casualty"  within 
the  meaning  above  described,  that 
question  need  not  be  considered 
further. 

While  some  authorities  hold  that 
"unavoidable  accident"  is  synonymous 
with  "act  of  God,"  the  better  definition, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  that  it 


must  be  an  inevitable  accident  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  and  pre- 
vented by  the  exercise  of  that  degree  of 
diligence  which  reasonable  men  would 
exercise  under  like  conditions  and 
without  any  fault  attributable  to  the 
party  sought  to  be  held  responsible. 

In  Clyde  vs.  R,  &  D.  R.  R.  Co,  (C. 
C.  A.),  59  Fed.,  394,  it  was  held  that— 

An  unavoidable  accident  is  one  which  oc- 
curs without  any  apparent  cause;  at  least 
without  fault  attributable  to  anyone. 

In  Fish  vs.  Chapman,  2  Ga.,  349,  it 
was  held  that — 

An  unavoidable  accident  is  synonymous 
with  inevitable  and  means  any  accident  pro- 
duced by  physical  causes  which  arc  in- 
evitable, such  as  lightnings,  storms,  perils 
of  the  sea,  earthquakes,  inundations,  sudden 
death,  or  illness. 

In  Dickson  vs.  U.  S.,  1  Brock  (TT. 
S.),  the  court  held — 

The  words  "unavoidable  accident"  must 
be  construed  as  any  accident  which  renders 
a  breach  of  the  condition  inevitable. 

This  question  has  been  frequently 
before  the  courts  in  the  construction  of 
the  twenty-eight-hour  law  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  live  stock.  In 
Newport  News  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Co.  vs.  U.  S.,  61  Fed.,  488,  9  C.  C.  A., 
579,  Mr.  Justice  Lurton,  then  circuit 
judge,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  an  action  arising  under  the 
act  of  March  4,  1873,  digested  as  Sec- 
tion 4386,  Rev.  Stat.,  said: 

An  effect  attributable  to  the  negligence 
of  the  appellant  is  not  an  unavoidable  cause. 
The  negligence  of  the  carrier  was  the 
cause,  the  unlawful  confinement  and  un- 
reasonable detention  but  an  effect  of  that 
negligence. 

Tlie  exception  in  that  act  was  "un- 
less prevented  from  so  .  unloading  by 
storm  or  other  accidental  cause.''  The 
trial  judge  in  that  case  had  charged  the 
jury  in  substance — 

that  if  they  found  that  the  live  stock  had 
been  confined  in  the  cars  of  the  defendant 
company  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  hours  without  unloading 
for  rest,  food,  and  water  it  would  be  no  de- 
fense that  such  confinement  had  been 
caused  by  an  accident  to  the  train  due  to 
the  negligence  of  defendant. 

This  charge  was  approved  by  the 
appellate  court  as  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute. 
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In  the  later  twenty-eight-hour  law, 
enacted  June  29,  1906,  Chapter  3594, 
34  Stat.,  607,  the  exception  reads: 

Unless  prevented  by  storm  or  by  other 
accidental  or  unavoidable  cause,  which  can 
not  be  anticipated  or  avoided  by  the  exer- 
cise of  due  diligence  and  foresight. 

The  construction  of  this  exception  by 
the  courts  has  been  uniform  that  only 
some  unavoidable  cause  which  could 
not  have  been  guarded  against  hy  the 
exercise  of  due  diligence  and  foresight 
is  within  its  meaning.  United  States 
vs.  So.  Pac,  Co,  (D.  C.)  157  Fed.,  459; 
United  States  vs.  A,,  T.  £  S,  F.  Ry, 
Co.  (D.  C),  166  Fed.,  160;  United 
State  vs.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  160  Fed.,  65, 
95  C.  C.  A.,  433 ;  United  States  vs.  A. 
C.  L.,  173  Fed.,  764,  98  C.  C.  A.,  110. 
Other  cases  not  arising  under  the 
twenty-eight-hour  law  but  holding  as 
was  held  in  the  cases  above  cited  are 
Clyde  vs.  R.  &  D.  R.  R.  Co.  (C.  C),  59 
Fed.,  394;  ''The  Olympia/'  61  Fed., 
120,  9  C.  C.  A.,  393. 

In  United  States  vs.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.  Co.  it  was  held  that  for  a  carrier 
to  avail  itself  of  a  breakdown  or  wreck 
as  an  excuse  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
circumstances  relied  on  resulted  from 
a  cause  which  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  the.  exercise  of  due  diligence 
and  foresight. 

In  United  States  vs.  A.  C.  L.,  it  was 
held  that  the  failure  of  a  conductor  to 
examine  a  waybill  is  not  a  legal  excuse. 

In  WeVes  vs.  Castles,  69  Mass.,  325, 
it  was  held — 

The  term  "unavoidable  accident"  has  a 
much  more  restricted  meaning  and  compre- 
hends only  damage  and  destruction  arising 
from  supervening  and  uncontrollable  forces 
or  accident. 

Other  cases  to  the  same  effect  are 
Dreyer  vs.  People,  188  111.,  40,  58  N. 
E.,  620;  Smith  vs.  So.  Ry.  Co.,  129  N. 
C,  374,  40  S.  E.,  86 ;  Tays  vs.  EcJcer, 
6  Tex.,  Civ.  App.,  188,  24  S.  W.,  954; 
Crystal  Springs  Dist.  Co.  vs.  Cox,  49 
Fed.,  556,  1  C.  C.  A.,  365. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  facts  as 
established  by  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
did  they  justify  a  peremptory  instruc- 
tion to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant?    The  rule  of  law  is  well  settled 


that  it  is  only  when  all  reasonable  men 
in  the  exercise  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
judgment  would  draw  the  same  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  which  condition 
the  issue  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  withdraw  the  question  from  the  jury. 

Is  a  delay  in  starting  caused  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  another  train  is 
late  an  excuse  within  the  meaning  of 
the  proviso  ?  That  was  a  matter  which 
was  known  to  the  carrier  or  its  officers 
in  charge  of  the  employees  at  the  time 
they  left  the  terminal  and  they  knew 
that  it  would  cause  delay  in  the  em- 
ployees getting  off  duty.  There  is  noth- 
ing unforseen  in  this. 

But  it  is  contended  by  learned  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  train  was  delayed  should 
not  be  included  within  the  time  the 
crew  was  on  duty.  No  reason  is  given 
for  such  a  construction  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  act  to  justify  it.  The 
employee  goes  on  duty  when  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  employer  to  report 
for  duty,  and  if  for  any  reason  he  is 
delayed,  unless  it  is  for  some  cause  ex- 
cepted by  the  proviso  of  the  act,  the 
time  he  is  on  duty  runs.  United  States^ 
vs.  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  <D.  C),  180  Fed., 
630.  Any  other  construction  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  defeat  the  object  of  the 
statute  to  prevent  employees  of  rail- 
roads from  working  for  so  many  hours 
as  to  unfit  them  to  discharge  their 
duties  intelligently  and  with  safety  to 
the  train.  It  may *^ and  does  happen  fre- 
quently that  trains  are  delayed  in  start- 
ing five  or  six  or  even  eight  hours.  If 
the  employees  composing  the  crew  on 
that  train  are  required  to  remain  on 
duty  during  that  time  and  then  remain 
on  duty  for  sixteen  hours  while  the 
train  is  being  operated,  would  they  be 
in  physical  condition  to  manage  that 
train  with  safety? 

It  is  claimed  that  time  lost  by  rea- 
son of  sidetracking  to  give  passenger  or 
superior  freight  trains  the  right  of  way 
is  an  excuse,  but  it  has  been  expressly 
held  in  United  States  vs.  So.  Pac.  Co. 
(D.  C),  157  Fed.,  459,  that  this  is  no 
excuse  if  the  meeting  of  such  trains 
could  have  been  anticipated  at  the  time 
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the  train  was  dispatched  from  the  start- 
ing point.  Of  course  the  roadmaster 
or  chief  train  dispatcher  of  defendant 
must  have  known  that  other  trains 
would  be  met,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fendant, passenger  trains  and  certain 
other  freight  trains  were  superior  trains 
and  had  the  right  of  way  over  these 
trains,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  take  the 
sidetrack  to  enable  the  superior  trains 
to  pass. 

There  was  some  time  lost  by  reason 
of  hot  boxes  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  was 
an  unavoidable  accident.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  universal  knowledge  that  science 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the 
means  of  preventing  hot  boxes  entirely, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  them  be- 
fore starting  a  train  and  a  close  inves- 
tigation at  stopping  points  will  reduce 
accidents  of  that  nature  to  a  minimum. 
But  in  no  event  can  it  be  said  that  a 
hot  box  is  an  unavoidable  or  unforseen 
accident.  The  oflBcials  of  defendant 
could  reasonably  anticipate  that  hot 
boxes  are  likely  to  occur  on  every  train, 
more  especially  on  freight  trains  such 
as  these  were,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  that  fact,  as  well  as  the  frequency 
with  which  other  trains  would  be  met, 
into  consideration  in  establishing  the 
division  or  terminal  yards  and  deter- 
mining the  distances  for  them.  If  they 
failed  to  do  so  and  by  reason  of  such 
failure  the  crews  on  its  trains  are  re- 
quired to  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer 
period  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours 
it  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act. 
United  States  vs.  A.,  T,  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co, 
(D.  C),  166  Fed.,  160. 

The  time  lost  by  reason  of  the  loco- 


motive getting  out  of  steam  or  cleaning 
fires  could,  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  certainly  have  been  antici- 
pated and  prevented.  The  coal,  al- 
though testified  to  that  it  was  as  good 
as  that  sold  to  other  railroads,  evidently 
was  not  a  good  steam  coal,  or  else  the 
engines  must  not  have  been  in  proper 
condition.  In  fact  the  evidence  of  the 
engineers  of  defendant  shows  that  the 
engines  used  on  these  trains  were  old 
and  the  coal,  owing  to  a  good  deal  of 
slack,  would  cake  and  not  bum  as  freely 
as  lump  coal.  If  fires  will  give  out  as 
frequently  as  the  evidence  in  this  case 
shows,  there  must  certainly  be  a  rem- 
edy for  it.  What  would  become  of  the 
defendant's  through  passenger  trains  if 
this  condition  existed  on  their  loco- 
motives? All  the  delays  shown  by  the 
evidence  to  have  occurred  could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable diligence,  or  at  least  antici- 
pated, and  the  court  is  unable  to  find, 
after  a  careful  reading  of  all  the  testi- 
mony, that  any  delays  were  caused  by 
casualty,  unavoidable  accident,  or  act 
of  God,  or  by  any  cause  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.  The  view  most 
favorable  to  the  defendant  is  that  the 
cause  is  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  jury  for  determina- 
tion. 

Entertaining  these  views  the  court, 
with  great  reluctance,  in  view  of  the 
high  regard  it  has  always  entertained 
for  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  great 
jurist  who  tried  this  case,  feels  that  it 
is  its  duty  to  sustain  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  as  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  it. 
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Ladies'  Comer 


The  Worry  Microbe 

Billie  Burke,  in  Milwaukee  Journal. 

FIRST    IVORD^If    you    can    only 

join  one  club  this  winter  let  that  he  the 

don't  worry  club. 

I  think  I  have  discovered  the  worry 
microbe!  It  is  a  foolish  little  conceited 
thought  which  pops  itself  into  your  brain 
and  makes  you.  thmk  the  world  cannot  get 
along  without  you.  Tve  had  it,  but  I 
popped  it  out  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  moment  we  realize  how  unimpor- 
tant and  unnecessary  we  are  in  the  work- 
ing plan  of  this  great  world,  the  sooner 
will  we  accept  the  good  times  that  come  to 
us  and  leave  the  worrying  microbe  outside 
in  the  cold  to  wither  and  die. 

Darwin  says:  "When  a  woman  worries 
the  muscles  of  her  face  tend  to  lose  the 
tone  which  is  characteristic  of  healthy 
muscle,  and  thus  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  lower 
jaw  sink  downward  of  their  own  weight. 
All  the  features  are  lengthened;  the  eyes 
become  dull  and  lack  expression;  the  eye- 
brows are  not  infrequently  rendered  ob- 
lique, due  to  their  inner  ends  being  raised. 
This  produces  peculiarly  formed  wrinkles 
on  the  forehead  which  are  different  from 
those  of  the  simple  frown.  The  corners 
of  the  mouth  are  drawn  downward.  This 
can  be  universally  recognized  as  the  sign 
of  a  worrying  spirit." 

These  muscles  of  which  Darwin  speaks 
have  been  called  the  grief  or  Tyorry 
muscles  and  the  moment  they  begin  to 
sag  one  can  be  sure  the  mind  is  weary  and 
the  heart  is  grieving  over  something — prob- 
ably unnecessary.  • 

BELIEVE  ME,  VERY  FEW  THINGS 
IN  LIFE  ARE  WORTH  WORRYING 
ABOUT  and  the  woman  who  worries  sel- 
dom does  anything  else.  She  does  not  try 
to  help  matters  by  working  out  the  prob- 
lem, neither  does  she  dismiss  it  from  her 
mind  if  she  finds  it  impossible  of  solution. 
But,  oh,  how^  she  nags  herself  and  every- 
body else  about  it. 

I  have  known  a  woman  who  obliterated 
the  sagging  muscles  about  a  mouth  which 
had  grown  cynical  at  25  and  whose  tight- 
ened lips  and  drooping  comers  made  her 
very  ugly,  by  changing  her  mode  of 
thought.  Today  her  mouth  is  as  sensitively 
beautiful  as  a  child's;  it  turns  up  at  the 
corners  and  is  rarely  seen  unless  with  a 
smile.  This  woman  found  out  how  silly 
she  was.  Now  she  believes  in  life,  in  peo- 
ple, in  herself.  She  is  not  afraid  to  trust 
one,  and  if  by  any  possibility  her  trust  is 
betrayed,  she  always  says  that  the  other 
has  hurt  herself  much  more  than  she  could 
possibly  hurt  her  trusting  friend. 


She  counts  her  blessings  every  night  be- 
fore she  goes  to  sleep.  I  have  heard  her 
say  she  never  prays,  but  could  there  be  a 
more  beautiful  prayer  than  this? 

She  is  noted  for  her  unselfishness  and 
often  says  that  it  is  easier  to  do  for  others 
than  to  flock  by  herself.  She  tells  me  she 
never  worries— and,  truly,  her  face  shows 
it.  No  masseuse  in  the  world  could  give 
her  that  look  of  peace  and  happiness.  It  is 
an  inner  beauty  so  strong  that  it  shines 
through  and  lights  her  face  with  the 
radiance  of  eternal  youth. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  change  the 
shape  of  the  mouth  except  through  mental 
processes  and  there  is  no  feature  upon  the 
face,  not  even  excepting  the  eyes,  upon 
which  thought  places  such  an  indelible 
mark.  If  you  would  have  a  beautiful 
mouth  and  a  well-rounded  lower  jaw,  keep 
the  worry  microbe  out  of  your  brain. 
JUST    ONE    LAST    WORD— The 

worry  wrinkles  are  the  ugliest  that  can 

spoil  the  beauty    of  a  face    physically 

perfect. 


Growing  Old 

A  little  more  tired  at  close  of  day, 
A  little  less  anxious  to  have  our  way; 
A  little  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame, 
A  little  more  care  for  a  brother's  name, 
And  so  we  are  nearing  the  journey's  end. 
Where  time  and  eternity  meet  and  blend. 

A  little  less  care  for  bonds  and  gold, 
A  little  more  zest  in  the  days  of  old, 
A  broader  view  and  a  saner  mind. 
And  a  little  more  love  for  all  mankind ; 
And  so  we  are  faring  a-down  the  way. 
And  passing  in  silence  at  close  of  day. 

A  little  more  love  for  the  friends  of  youth, 
A  little  less  zeal  for  established  truth; 
A  little  thirst  for  the  daily  news; 
And  so  we  are  folding  our  tents  away 
And  passing  in  silence  at  close  of  day. 

A  little  more  leisure  to  sit  and  dream, 
A  little  more  real  the  things  unseen, 
A  little  nearer  to  those  ahead. 
With  visions  of  those  long-loved  and  dead ; 
And  so  we  are  going  to  where  all  must  go. 
To  the  place  the  living  may  never  know. 

A  little  more  laughter,  a  little  more  tears, 
And  we  shall   have  told    your    increasing 

years ; 
The  book  is  closed    and    the    prayers  are 

said, 
And  we  are  part  of  the  countless  dead ; 
Thrice  happy  then,  if  some  soul  can  say: 
"I  live  because  he  has  passed  my  way." 

— Exchange. 
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Girlless  Vancouver 

Although  cartoonists  are  in  the  habit  of 
portraying  Vancouver  as  a  blushing  miss, 
It  would  seem  to  the  casual  eye  that  Van- 
couver is  very  much  the  bachelor  city.  Un- 
attached males  are  everywhere.  The  res- 
taurants do  a  thriving  business  feeding 
stray  young  men  who  look  wistfully  at  the 
congealed  pie  and  sigh  for  the  days  when 
mother's  cooking  sustained  them  through 
the  long  school  hours  before  they  went  to 
work  for  a  living.  According  to  statistics 
there  are  about  three  times  as  many  men 
as  women  in  the  city.  That  is  indeed  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  for  the  aforesaid  men. 
Most  of  them  can  look  back  to  eastern 
towns  and  cities  where  there  is  a  girl  wait- 
ing for  them  to  make  a  fortune,  but  under 
present  conditions  in  Vancouver,  the  girl 
has  to  wait  for  many  moons  to  come. 

Whether  matrimony  is  a  failure  or  not 
will  never  be  found  out  by  a  large  number 
of  the  unfortunates.  They  can't  afford 
even  to  make  the  experiment,  for  there  is 
no  place  to  live  unless  one  is  a  budding 
millionaire. — ^Vancouver  Sunset. 


Suggestions 

Never  use  an  ironing  sheet  that  is  badly 
scorched.     It  will  stain  the  clothes. 

When  frying  meats,  fish,  etc.,  and  the 
stove  becomes  greasy  sprinkle  salt  on  the 
spots  as  soon  as  the  frying  is  done  and  rub. 
The  stove  will  be  clean  from  grease. 

When  sweeping  matting,  to  avoid  tearing 
the  fabric  slip  a  covering  of  flannel  over 
the  broom.  The  flannel  will  take  up  the 
dust  and  will  save  the  matting  much  wear. 


Advice  for  Guests 

The  plaint  of  the  hostess  is  again  heard 
in  the  land.  The  house  parties  of  autumn 
are  supposed  to  be  joyous  affairs,  but  often 
the  joy  of  both  hostess  and  guest  is  of  the 
tempered  variety.  The  following  list  of 
"don'ts"  comes  from  the  heart  of  a  suffer- 
ing hostess.  A  careful  application  of  these 
rules  will,  she  says,  insure  a  second 
invitation  : 

Don't  wait  a  couple  of  weeks  before  ac- 
cepting an  invitation  to  visit  a  friend.  It 
is  possible  that  she  desires  to  make  plans 
for  other  guests.  Write  at  once— day,  train 
and  length  of  stay. 

Don't  fail  to  make  the  train  promised  or 
to  go  on  the  day  appointed  without  giving 
notice  by  telegram  or  telephone. 

Don't  keep  a  meal  waiting  while  you 
make  an  elaborate  toilet,  if  you  arrive  about 
meal   time. 

Don't  leave  your  personal  belongings 
carelessly  about  the  room. 

Don't  drop  medicine  on  the  top  of  a 
white  enamel  dressing  table.  Many 
hostesses  have  had  real  heartache  after  a 
guest's  departure  over  spots  and  stains. 


Don't  unpack  your  suit  case  on  an  im- 
maculate white  bedspread. 

Don't  compel  vour  hostess  to  wait  break- 
fast for  you  half  an  hour  after  the  usual 
time,  while  the  cook  is  worrying  over 
spoiled  food. 

Don't  fail  to  give  your  hostess  a  chance 
to  get  a  little  afternoon  rest.  A  quiet  with- 
drawal for  an  hour  or  two  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  you  both. 

Don't  follow  your  hostess  into  the 
kitchen  unless  invited.  Many  a  pleasant 
culinary  surprise  has  been  spoiled  in  that 
way. 

Don't  after  presenting  your  hostess  with 
a  generous  box  of  candy,  feel  it  your  duty 
to  eat  almost  the  whole  contents  of  the 
box.  Let  her  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  some 
of  it  after  you  have  departed. 

Don't  overstay  the  time  limit  of  your 
visit  or  embarrass  your  hostess  by  com- 
pelling her  to  hint  that  other  guests  arc 
expected. 

Don't,  above  all,  fail  to  write  a  kindly, 
courteous  note  of  appreciation  of  hospi- 
tality received  after  your  return  home. 


What  is  a  • 'Living  Wage"? 

They  sang  as  they  came  down  the  stairs, 
winding  in  a  narrow  procession  through 
the  doorway  into  the  street;  they  sang 
snatches  of  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold,"  the  song  the  barrel-organ  was 
grinding  out  around  the  corner.  They 
were  young  and  flushed  and  eager,  these 
factory  girls  who  came  from  the  great  loft 
of  the  skyscraper  at  lunch  hour.  Little 
wisps  of  lint  clung  to  their  coats  and  dark 
skirts;  their  hair  was  blowing  about  their 
faces.  They  attracted  me  and  I  stepped 
near  them  to  listen  to  their  voices.  They 
were  debating  whether  it  was  wiser  to  buy 
a*  five-cent  lunch  at  a  near-by  restaurant, 
or  to  economize  and  save  three  cents  by 
lunching  on  a  roll  and  a  doughnut  pur- 
chased at  a  bakery.  I  had  just  paid  sixty 
cents  for  my  own  lunch  and  had  not 
thought  it  an  extravagant  outlay.  Here 
were  perhaps  twenty  girls  hesitating  over 
the  expenditure  of  five  cents  for  necessary 
nourishment.  How  much  wage  did  these 
girls  receive;  how  did  they  manage  to 
make  ends  meet? 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  I  walked 
up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  loft 
where  the  girls  worked.  It  was  spacious 
and  well  lighted,  but  the  atmosphere  was 
stuffy  and  devitalized.  Long  tables  were 
set  with  sewing  machines  and  piled  high 
with  shirtwaists  in  the  process  of  making; 
the  floor  was  littered  with  an  untidy  mess 
of  scraps  and  ravelings.  The  majority  of 
the  workers  had  not  gone  out  for  their 
lunch;  they  were  sitting  in  groups  here 
and  there  talking  listlessly  and  eating  their 
noonday  meal  from  lunch  baskets  or  brown 
paper  parcels.    They  were  not  as  young  as 
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the  girls  I  had  seen  coming  down  the 
stairs.  Many  looked  old  and  weazened 
and  all  had  the  curious  express  of  indiffer- 
ence that  the  monotony  of  factory  labor 
imprints  upon  the  faces  of  women.  Al- 
ready the  life  in  the  factory  had  told  on 
them;  the  grind  had  produced  a  weariness 
that  was  not  merely  fatigue,  but  a  kind 
of  malady.  It  had  robbed  them  of  their 
freshness;  their  eyes  were  dull,  their  skins 
pallid  and  anemic. 

Had  the  work  done  this,  or  did  the 
trouble  lie  in  a  lack  of  wholesome  food 
and  the  simple  comforts  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  good  health?  Would  these 
factory  girls  become  in  the  end  the  miser- 
able old  women  of  the  great  cities,  the 
stoop-shouldered,  knotty-handed  old  women 
who  struggle  along  the  streets  in  rags  with 
bundles  of  sweat-shop  work  in  their  arms? 
Is  it  work  that  robs  the  woman  in  the  fac- 
tory of  her  womanliness  and  health?  No, 
for  work  is  not  the  spoiler  of  womanhood 
if  pursued  under  healthful  conditions.  Is 
it  vice?  Again,  no,  for  the  factory  girl 
is,  as  a  rule,  right-minded  and  virtuous. 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  women  in  industry? 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  working  women  in 
various  industries  and  who  have  also  done 
much  to  alleviate  misery  arising  from  in- 
tolerable conditions  think  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
need  of  work  has  been  so  great  and  women 
in  industry  so  numerous  that  the  employ- 
ers have  dictated  their  own  terms  to  the 
workers  without  regard  as  to  whether  the 
wage  offered  was  a  living  wage. — From 
"Woman  and  the  Wage  Question,"  by 
Jeanne  Robert,  in  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews  for  April. 


Everlast  Yeast 

A  yeast  that  is  always  ready,  in  hot 
weather  or  cold,  in  town  or  on  the  farm, 
may  be  had  if  at  each  baking  is  saved  a 
small  quantity  of  the  bread  sponge  before 
any  salt  has  been  used;  to  this  must  be 
added  about  one-half  the  same  amount  of 
sugar  for  a  preservative.  I  have  used  the 
same  yeast  in  this  way  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  now,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever. 
Freezing  docs  not  harm.  No  salt  should 
be  used.  If  in  warm  weather  if  seems  to 
be  without  life,  try  it  with  a  little  flour 
and  water,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  This 
makes  the  finest  possible  bread. — Home  De- 
partment, National  Magazine. 


the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  instead  of  the 
tenth  is  only  an  example  of  many  similar 
errors.  In  November,  1858,  Queen  Vic- 
toria wrote  to  the  late  king  to  inform  him 
that  he  might  consider  himself  emancipated 
from  parental  authority  and  control,  as  he 
was  now  eighteen  years  old  and  therefore 
of  age.  Her  majest/s  letter,  which  was 
very  long,  was  a  quasi  sermon,  and  it  ended 
by  informing  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  that 
he  would  be  forthwith  made  a  knight  of 
the  Garter  and  a  colonel  in  the  army.  How 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  fell  into 
so  extraordinary  a  mistake  it  is  impossible 
to  understand,  for  the  prince  had  only  then 
completed  his  seventeenth  year.  Dean 
Wellesley,  to  whom  the  young  prince 
showed  the  letter,  at  once  detected  the 
serious  error  into  which  the  queen  had 
fallen,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  say  noth- 
ing.— London  Truth, 


Society  is  like  a  lawn,  where  every 
roughness  is  smoothed,  every  bramble 
eradicated,  and  where  the  eye  is  delighted 
by  the  smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet  surface. 
He,  however,  who  would  study  nature  in 
its  wilderness  and  variety,  must  plunge  into 
the  forest,  must  explore  the  glen,  must 
storm  the  torrent,  and  dare  the  precipice. — 
Washington  Irving. 


Royal  Mistakes 

Sovereigns  and  princes  are  strangely 
given  to  making  astonishing  mistakes  while 
dealing  with  dates.  The  inscription  on 
King  Edward  VII/s  coffin  that  he  died  in 


It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the 
^yorld's  opmions;  it  is  easy  in  soHtude  to 
live  after  our  own ;  but  the  Great  Man  is  he 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with 
perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  soli- 
tude.— Ralph   Waldo    Emerson. 

Child  Laborers 

"Let  them  not  drop  within   the  house  of 
toil, 
The  little  children!     Make  them  to  go 
free. 
Give  them  rtieir  heritage  of  sun  and  soil. 
Kinship  with  racing  wind  and  cloud  and 
sea. 

They  are  too  frail,  too  glad,  to  learn  of 
pain. 
Their  eyes  have  not  forgot,  for  all  the 
gray 
Of  leaden  hours,  the  sky's  star-blossomed 
plain. 
Give  them  again  the  wealth  of  idle  day !" 

So  do  we  speak,  wise  in  our  years,  yet  slow, 
As   they,   to   lift   the    age    worn,   bitter 

weight 
We  toil  beneath  in  heart  and  body  throe. 
Ourselves  but  children  with  a  task  too  great. 
Help   us,   then,    Father,    shape    the    work 

aright. 
Child   laborers  we,  blind  in  the  dawnless 

night. 

— Survey, 
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Funny  Sayings 

It  was  at  the  dinner  table  and  the  hostess 
addressed  her  husband's  brother: 

"Do  have  another  piece  of  pie,  William." 

"Why,  really,  I've  already  had  two;  but 
it'^s  so  good,  I  believe  I  will  have  another." 

"Ha,  ha! — mother's  a  winner!"  said  lit- 
tle Frank,  excitedly.  "She  said  she'd  bet 
you'd  make  a  pig  of  yourself." — Harper's 
Magazine, 


A  case  concerning  motor  driving  was  on 
hand,  when  the  chauffeur  declared  that 
when  driving  at  forty  miles  an  hour  he 
could,  if  necessary,  puU  up  in  ten  or  twelve 
feet 

"Uh !"  said  the  judge. 

An  expert  was  the  next  occupant  of  the 
box. 

Said  his  lordship:  "If  a  motor  car  were 
traveling  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
brakes  could  be  put  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  stop  it  within  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
where  would  the  driver  go?" 

"Depends  very  much  on  the  sort  of  life 
he'd  been  living,"  said  the  expert — Mon- 
treal Star, 


A  little  city  girl  was  visiting  a  friend  in 
the  suburbs  and  was  much  impressed  by 
the  morning  rush  of  her  hostess*  father  for 
a  certain  train. 

"Why  does  your  papa  go  to  town  every 
day?"  she  at  last  inquired. 

"So's  to  make  enough  money  to  sleep  out 
here  at  night,"  was  the  unwittingly  shrewd 
reply. 

"Alice,"  said  a  little  girl's  mother,  wish- 
ing to  press  home  a  certain  lesson,  "you 
have  behaved  very  badly  for  some  days,  and 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  you  think  seriously 
about  the  matter.  So  I  want  you  to  sit 
down  and  write  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
'Goodness.'  And  you  must  not  leave  the 
house  until  the  essay  is  done." 

Alice,  accordingly,  sat  down  at  her  desk 
and  proceeded  to  nibble  her  pencil.  But  a 
little  comrade  immediately  calling  outside 
the  window,  this  was  the  "essay"  which 
Alice  duly  laid  on  her  absent  mother's 
table : 

"Children,  be  good." 


"What  happens  when  you  put  the  dollar 
before  the  man?"  bawled  the  candidate. 

"The  man  goes  after  it,"  answered  an 
old  farmer  in  the  crowd. — Louisville 
Courier 'Journal 


Not  all  the  laujjhter-bringing  remarks  of 
children  are  intentionally  humorous.  A  lit- 
tle boy,  for  instance,  was  asked  to  define 
"vacuum." 

"I've  got  it  in  my  head,"  he  explained, 
after  some  hesitation,  "but  I  don't  know 
how  to  get  it  out" 


Grown  folk  often  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  separating  necessary  from  unneces- 
sary mistakes  and  blunders,  but  the  child- 
ish mind  usually  is  pretty  dear  on  such 
points.  Little  Rob,  for  instance,  was  con- 
suming orange  juice  with  noisy  gusto  when 
his  mother  thought  best  to  genUy  reprove 
him. 

"It  isn't  nice  to  make  such  noises,  dear," 
she  explained,  "and  there's  really  no  reason 
why  you  should  do  so*  I'm  sure  you  can 
help  it  if  you  try." 

Said  Rob,  all  innocent  eagerness  and 
candor : 

"Mother,  I  can  help  this  noise,"  repeating 
the  objectionable  lip  action,  "but  the  little 
swallow-noise  in  my  throat,  I  can't  help, 
honest.    God  makes  me  make  that!" 


"Your  stomach  is  a  sort  of  bag,"  ex- 
pounded Philip,  who  had  just  begun  to 
study  physiology. 

"  'Tain't  either !"  exclaimed  his  smaller 
brother,  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
mouthful  of  over-hot  soup.  "Things  don*t 
fall  out  of  a  bag,  an'  I  could  feel  that  soup 
tumble  all  the  way  down." 


Bob's  mother  was  telling  him  a  story 
which  included  the  death  of  a  bird.  Ten- 
der-hearted Bob  remonstrated,  wide-eyed 
and   tearful : 

"Mummie,  dear,  please  leave  out  all  the 
parts  about  dead  an'  dyin',  'cause  they  make 
me  feel  so  lonesome  in  my  heart." 


"What  a  nice  little  girl!"  said  a  woman 
to  whom  the  child  nature  is  an  incompre- 
hensible problem,  patronizing  a  tiny  but 
dignified  maiden  whom  she  had  just  met. 
"But  have  you  always  been  so  fat?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  demure  answer, 
"ever  since  I  can  'member.  Have  you  al- 
ways been  so  rude?" 


Little  Bessie  (much  interested  in  spirit- 
ual matters) — Mamma,  how'll  I  know  when 
I'm   naughty?" 

Mother — Your  conscience  will  tell  you, 
dear. 

Little  Bessie — I  don't  care  so  much  about 
its  telling  me,  mamma;  will  it  tell  you? 

"Ma  wants  two  pounds  of  butter  exactly 
like  what  you  sent  us  last.  If  it  ain't  ex- 
actly like  what  she  pot  before  she  won't 
take  it,"  said  the  small  boy. 

The  grocer  turned  to  his  numerous  cus- 
tomers and  remarked  blandly:  "Some peo- 
ple in  my  business  don't  like  particular  cus- 
tomers, but  I  do.  It's  my  delight  to  serve 
them  and  get  them  what  they  want  I  will 
attend  to  you  in  a  moment  little  boy." 

"Be  sure  and  get  the  same  kind.  A  lot 
of  pa's  relations  are  visiting  our  home,  and 
ma  doesn't  want  'em  to  come  again,  the 
small  boy  explained. — Suburban  Life. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Boston,  Mass. 

The  summer  has  fled,  and  with  Septem- 
ber comes  the  knowledge  that,  all  too  soon, 
stem  winter  will  be  upon  us.  We  fain 
would  have  held  on  to  the  summer  days 
yet  a  little  longer,  but  they  slipped  from 
our  grasp,  and  we  can  but  anticipate  until 
another  year  shall  bring  them  to  us  again 
with  their  accompanying  pleasures,  which 
no  other  season  supplies. 

The  meetings  of  Mascot  Division  were 
omitted  for  July  and  August.  Have  seen 
but  few  of  the  sisters  during  the  summer, 
as  my  time  has  been  spent  some  distance 
from  Boston,  at  Wells  Beach,  Me.,  on  the 
shore  of  the  great  Atlantic.  Of  all  places, 
we  think  there  is  none  quite  so  nice.  It  is 
surely  a  grand  place  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  its  quiet  restfulness,  ideal  bath- 
ing, and  where  hot  weather  is  unknown. 
Because  of  my  absence,  will  the  sisters  par- 
don me  if  I  fail  to  chronicle  some  of  the 
happenings  which  may  have  failed  to  come 
to  my  knowledge? 

On  June  2  Mascot  and  Blue  Hill  Divi- 
sions united  with  Division  413  (0.  R.  C.) 
in  a  memorial  service  to  deceased  members. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  brothers  and  sisters 
co-operate  in  the  sweet,  sad  service  that 
keeps  fresh  in  mind  the  departed  ones,  and 
which  brings  the  living  nearer  together. 
Some  of  our  sisters  have  gone  near  to  the 
brink  of  the  "River,"  but  God  has  been 
good  and  spared  them  to  us  yet  a  little 
longer.  Life  is  sweet  when  in  health,  and 
among  those  we  love,  but  when  the  final 
call  comes  that  must  be  obeyed,  may  we 
turn  with  reverent  trust  and  gratitude  to 
the  "Good  Father"  and  the  heavenly  home 
He  has  prepared  for  us  where  all  burdens 
and  sorrows  are  laid  aside  forever.  After 
an  address,  Brother  A.  H.  Brown,  master 
of  ceremonies,  opened  the  meeting  in  his 
usual  earnest,  dignified  manner,  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  Then  Sister  Neal,  president 
of  Mascot  Division,  addressed  the  assem- 
bly, after  which  Sister  Messer  in  her  sweet 
effective  way  rendered  the  touching  poem, 
"Resignation."  The  solemnity  of  the  exer- 
cises which  followed  seemed  almost  to 
bring  back  among  us  the  "loved  and  lost," 
"not  lost,  but  gone  before."  Remarks  were 
next  in  order,  and  were  listened  to  with 
much  appreciation.  The  brothers  then  held 
their  exercises,  and  the  joint  meeting 
closed.  A  light  collation  was  served,  and 
all  departed  for  their  respective  homes  with 


the  feeling  that  the  bond  of  love  and  good 
fellowship  had  been  cemented  stronger  than 
ever  before.  Sisters,  let  each  one  do  her 
part  to  make  that  bond  stronger  and 
stronger  as  the  years  go  by.  Be  loyal,  and 
at  the  same  time  careful  of  what  we  say. 
The  unguarded  word  carelessly  or  delib- 
erately spoken  oftentimes  hurts  a  sister 
more  than  we  realize.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
tract, but  the  noble  one  is  she  who  bravely 
acknowledges  a  wrong  done,  and  says  "I 
am  sorry." 

On  June  4  the  "Don't  Worry"  whist  club 
went  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  members 
at  Wells  Beach  for  their  annual  outing.  A 
week  spent  together  as  these  sisters  spend 
it  can  not  fail  to  add  much  to  their  mutual 
love  and  esteem.  The  husbands  who  could 
came  Saturday  for  a  short  stay,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  the  "girls"  were  glad  to 
see  them. 

On  June  7  about  fifty  members  of  Mas- 
cot and  Blue  Hill  Divisions  went  to  Port- 
land and  were  pleasantly  entertained  by 
Pine  Cone  Division.  A  fine  dinner  was 
served  before  the  business  meeting,  then  at 
recess  came  still  further  hospitality  in  the 
shape  of  ice  cream  and  cake  in  abundance. 
These  union  meetings  add  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  various  Divi- 
sions which  participate. 

The  "Good  Cheer*'  club  dinners  in  town 
were  omitted  for  July  and  August,  but  the 
sisters  were  not  inclined  to  let  the  hot 
weather  prevent  their  meeting,  and  on  their 
regular  date  in  July  went  to  Nantasket, 
where  they  enjoyed  a  fine  fish  dinner  and 
took  in  the  various  amusements  of  the 
beach.  In  August  all  who  were  not  off  on 
their  vacation  or  otherwise  prevented  from 
attending  went  to  Lexington  Park.  After 
dinner,  and  the  sights  had  been  seen,  they 
went  to  Sister  Wetherbee's  home  in  Bed- 
ford. They  were  not  unexpected,  as  they 
found  her  prepared  for  a  goodly  number, 
with  tables  laden  full  of  delicious  home- 
made cake  and  ice  cream.  It  is  an  ideal 
home  and  the  ladies  enjoyed  every  moment 
spent  in  it  and  wandering  over  the  grounds, 
admiring  the  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
A  picture  was  taken  of  the  happy  party, 
and  they  left  with  many  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation to  their  hostess 

Indeed  the  summer  season  has  its  joys. 
We  are  ready  now  to  take  up  the  work  of 
winter.  The  snowy  season  also  has  its  at- 
tractions, and  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 
Mrs.  C  O.  Roberts. 
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North  Battleford.  Sask. 

Grace  Division  301  was  organized  in 
North  Battleford,  Sask.,  February  8,  1912, 
with  sixteen  charter  members.  The  Divi- 
sion was  organized  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Bach- 
eldor,  deputy,  and  Mrs.  H.  Cameron  acting 
as  marshal.  After  the  Division  was  or- 
ganized the  same  evening  a  banquet  was 
held  and  all  the  O.  R.  C.  members  and 
their  families  were  present.  After  the  ban- 
quet was  served  many  toasts  were  given 
by  the  O.  R.  C.  and  the  L.  A.  A  short 
program  made  the  evening  very  enjoyable. 
We  hold  our  meetings  in  Norton's  hall  the 
first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month. 

We  initiated  a  new  member  last  month 
and  have  more  petitions  out. 

We  extend  to  one  and  all  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  visit  our  Division. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Lemieux. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Lincoln  Division  No.  20  is  still  progress- 
ing nicely.  Meetings  are  being  held  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  day  comes  around.  Probably 
not  as  many  members  come  out  as  might 
be  there,  but  still  the  faithful  few  are 
there. 

A  number  of  our  sisters  have  been  ill 
this  summer,  but  I  think  at  last  reports 
all  were  convalescent. 

Our  president  and  secretary  attended  the 
school  of  instruction  at  St.  Louis.  It  was 
with  pleasure  that  we  listened  to  their  re- 
ports, and  we  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
It  would  have  been  good  to  have  been 
there. 

Our  May  ball,  which  was  held  May  8, 
was  a  decided  success,  both  financially  and 
socially.  We  wish  to  especially  thank  the 
brothers  of  Division  38  for  their  kind  as- 
sistance which  helped  to  make  it  so. 

On  August  22,  with  well  filled  ba^skets, 
we  wended  our  way  to  Greene  wood  Park 
for  our  annual  picnic  supper,  which  was 
well  attended  by  members  and  their 
families. 

I  will  close  with  an  earnest  wish  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  L.  A. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Stutzman. 


Centralia,  111. 

Dewey  Division  has  not  been  represented 
with  a  letter  this  year,  owing  to  neglect, 
not  for  lack  of  news.  Dewey  Division  was 
never  more  prosperous  and  active,  owing 
to  the  efficient  and  active  corps  of  officers, 
and  a  few  initiations,  afternoon  socials,  and 
various  meetings  that  bring  the  sisters  to- 
gether in  harmonv. 

Quite  a  few  of  our  members  have  been 
very  ill  this  year,  but  are  recovering  their 
health.  Each  year  covers  both  joy  and 
sorrow.  Sister  Wamsley  was  bereft  of  her 
husband.  Brother  Wamsley  was  a  charter 
member  of  Division  112   (O.  R.  C.)   and 


will  be  missed  by  the  ladies  on  installation 
nights;  he  was  always  with  us  in  the  past. 
Sister  Bnrge's  home  was  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  a  son. 

The  ladies  expect  to  join  White  City 
Division  in  a  school  of  instruction  Septem- 
ber 18,  and  hope  to  be  inspired,  and  renew 
their  vows,  also  try  and  remember  the 
work. 

Always  a  welcome  for  O.  R.  C  sisters; 
meetings  second  and  fourth  Thursday,  Met- 
ropolitan halL 

Success  to  all  sister  Divisions. 

Mrs.  Will  Rxjpp. 


Hugo.  Okla. 

Our  Division  is  moving  along  very  slowly 
— so  slow  that  our  correspondent  has  for- 
gotten her  duty  to  the  Conductor,  We 
have  tried  every  way  to  interest  the  sisters 
and  get  them  to  come  out  to  the  meetings, 
but  it  seems  impossible.  Some  would  for- 
get the  meeting  days  and  others  couldn't 
leave  their  work  long  enough  to  come  to 
the  meetings.  So  of  course  we  can't  ex- 
pect to  get  any  new  members  when  the  old 
ones  are  so  indifferent  about  it.  Sometimes 
the  faithful  few  become  so  discouraged  they 
feel  like  quitting,  but  now  that  it  will  soon 
be  cooler  weather  we  trust  more  interest 
will  be  taken  and  we  can  renew  our  social 
meetings  and  get  some  new  members. 

The  railroad  employees  are  planning  on 
holding  their  annual  picnic  this  month,  and 
a  big  lime  is  expected. 

Hoping  the  next  correspondent  will  be 
more  encouraging,  I  will  close  with  best 
wishes  to  all  Auxiliaries.        A  Member. 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Time  is  about  up  for  a  letter  to  be  writ- 
ten telling  you  that  Spokane  Division  No. 
222  is  neither  dead  nor  sleeping.  And  just 
allow  me  to  say  that  we  are  doubly  jjroud 
of  our  Division  and  the  way  our  sisters 
come  out  to  meetings,  as  well  as  our  home 
socials  we  have  been  giving  through  the 
summer  months  at  the  beautiful  homes  of 
Sisters  Wright,  Jobson,  Anderson,  Clark 
and  Compton. 

The  brothers  of  Division  285  won't  let 
us  get  ahead  of  them,  so  not  long  ago  they 
invited  us  all  to  their  hall,  which  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  their  colors  and 
potted  plants,  and  tables  were  all  in  readiness 
for  a  jolly  good  evening  at  the  game  called 
"Five  Hundred."  After  several  games  had 
been  played  and  prizes  awarded  we  were 
waited  upon  by  our  worthy  brothers  with 
a  dainty  luncheon.  Come  again,  brothers; 
we  are  always  ready  to  join  you. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  our  joys  and  pleas- 
ures between  our  Divisions.  I  regret  very 
much  to  have  to  even  think  of  a  sorrow, 
much  less  speak  of  any.  But  it  seems  that 
without  clouds  there  is  no  simshine,  and 
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may  God  in  His  infinite  goodness  have 
mercy  upon  our  bereaved  and  heart-broken 
brothers  and  sisters  in  their  sad  hour  of 
trouble.  On  April  7  God  saw  fit  to  relieve 
Sister  Ostermeyer  of  her  dearly  beloved  hus- 
band while  performing  his  du*ies  upon  his 
train.  Then  came  the  sad  blow  to  Brother 
and  Sister  Lewis  when  the  sweet  little  life 
of  their  little  son  Cody  was  crushed  out  by 
a  street  car  not  far  from  their  home.  But 
one  of  the  saddest  sorrows  was  that  of 
Brother  J.  C  Hicks,  who  lost  his  precious 
and  loving  wife  just  before  leaving  for  their 
new  home  in  California.  The  sympathy  of 
our  entire  Division  went  out  to  Brother 
Hicks  and  his  son.  Quite  a  few  of  our 
sisters  are  marked  upon  the  sick  list. 

Well  now  I  hope  that  our  sisters  will  be 
happier  and  more  enercretic  in  our  fall  work 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  making 
this  a  banner  year. 

Best  wishes  and  success  to  all  sister 
Divisions.  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley. 


Springfield,  III. 

In  looking  over  the  letters  in  the  Con- 
ductor and  noting  the  reports  from  the 
various  schools  of  instruction  that  have 
been  held  up  to  the  present  date,  all  of 
them  being  the  best  ever  held,  we  can  also 
say  that  our  school  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  in  this  section,  September  6-7. 
Sister  Moore,  grand  president,  came  the 
evening  of  the  5th  and  rested  up  for  her 
two  days  of  hard  work.  The  school  opened 
the  morning  of  the  6th  at  P:80  with  Sister 
Moore  in  the  chair,  and  an  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  the  president  of  Car- 
nation Division  108;  Juanita  Division  66, 
Bloomington.  coming  in  wi*h  ten  members 
and  Sister  Partridcre,  district  deputy;  Day- 
light Special  172,  Clinton,  came  with  thir- 
teen members,  both  listed  to  take  part  with 
Carnation  Division  108,  twenty-four  of  our 
members  being  in  attendance,  with  three 
visitors  from  Decatur,  one  from  Peoria, 
one  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  all  ready  to  an- 
swer to  roll  call.  The  school  coming  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  was  a  hindrance  to 
some  of  the  members,  and  they  don't  know 
what  they  missed.  The  work  assigned  to 
the  different  Divisions  was  done  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Sister  Moore;  her  criti- 
cism was  kind  but  firm,  and  we  all  feel 
more  like  going  on  in  the  good  work. 

The  first  day's  work  closed  at  6:30,  Car- 
nation Division  extending  an  invitation  to 
all  present  to  a  theater  party,  after  which 
we  repaired  to  a  local  confectionery,  where 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  another 
social  hour,  some  of  the  visitors  leaving  for 
their  homes  on  the  midnicrht  trains. 

The  serond  da/s  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  9  a.  m.,  with  thirteen  visitors  pres- 
ent and  nineteen  Carnation  Division  mem- 
bers, all  answering  to  roll  call.  Sister 
Moore  was  ready  again  in  her  graceful  way 


to  help  us  all.  The  installation  and  me- 
morial service  were  the  leading  features 
put  on  for  the  day,  and  you  couldn't  tell 
any  of  us  had  been  out  the  night  before; 
and  while  you  are  reading  this,  don't  for- 
get Sister  Partridge,  district  deputy,  was 
right  along  with  her  willing  service  to  help 
in  everv  possible  way. 

Sister  Moore  finishing  up  her  day's  task 
was  present'^  wi<h  a  beautiful  celery  dish, 
a  gift  from  Carnation  Division,  after  which 
she  responded  in  a  most  feeling  way  fitting 
to  the  occasion:  the  different  Divi'sions 
present  thankmc  Carnation  Division  for  its 
hospitality.  Then  came  the  song  "God  be 
with  you  till  we  meet  aga"n."  and  the  pood- 
byes.  "1  am  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  hope 
to  meet  you  atrain,"  Sister  Moore  closed  an- 
other successful  school. 

We  were  then  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
we  must  bid  one  of  our  own  sisters  good- 
bye, too,  Sister  Carroll  leaving  us  to  make 
her  home  in  Peoria.  What  is  our  loss  is 
Peoria's  gain,  for  she  will  go  back  with  the 
sisters  she  left  to  come  to  us., 

Now  T  am  thinking  this  will  be  my  last 
letter  for  this  year,  as  the  next  thing  on 
the  docket  will  be  the  election  of  officers, 
and  we  hope  the  next  correspondent  will 
be  better  fitted  for  her  work  than  this  one. 

Carnation  Division  108  extends  to  all  sis- 
ters cominj?  this  way  an  invitation  to  drop 
in  and  see  us.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Murphy. 


Chicago  Junction,  O. 

Myrtle  Division  25  is  still  alive  and  hold- 
ing its  own — although  not  as  brilliant  as 
might  be.  we  hope  to  do  better  in  the 
future.  Several  of  our  members  have 
moved  out  of  town  and  two  have  trans- 
ferred in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  but  we 
have  taken  in  three  or  four  new  members 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  with  prospects 
of  more  in  a  short  time;  so  owing  to  the 
members  can  never  have  a  large  Division 
we  hope  some  day  to  have  enoucrh  interest 
taken  so  as  to  be  heard  from  through  the 
Conductor  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  sisters  of  a  little  trip  I 
had  this  summer;  I  shall  never  forget  the 
hospitality  and  friendly  hand-clasp  of  the 
sisters  of  Foote  Division  68,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  My  husband  being  a  delegate  to  the 
L.  O.  O.  M.  convention  in  Kansas  City  in 
August,  I  accompanied  hirn,  but  failed  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  L.  O.  O.  M.  ladies 
and  was  about  to  pass  judgment  on  Kan- 
sas City  as  a  convention  city,  when  who 
should  loom  up  on  my  horizon  but  the 
L.  A.  Through  Brother  Rose  Sister  Hahn 
was  informed  of  my  presence  in  the  city, 
and  being  one  of  the  real  live,  wide-awake 
women,  she  visited  Convention  Hall  and 
called  for  my  husband ;  then  she  went  home 
and  talked  by  phone  to  her  president,  Mrs. 
Shutt,  who  was  right  in  the  plan  of  giving 
a  reception  and  theater  party  in  my  honor. 
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Sister  Shutt,  while  not  enjoying  good 
health,  was  able  to  be  present  on  this  oc- 
casion with  smiling  countenance.  Twenty- 
one  ladies  responded  to  the  call  by  tele- 
phone by  Sister  Hahn  to  attend  the  recep- 
tion and  theater  party  Friday  afternoon, 
August  23;  after  a  half-hour  reception  at 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  the  city  we 
were  taken  by  trolley  to  the  beautiful  "Gar- 
den Theater*' 

With  two  hours  spent  in  entertainment 
and  conversation  I  can  say  to  you  the  L.  A. 
to  O.  R.  C.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  royal 
entertainers.  I  wish  also  to  add  that  the 
brothers  are  not  slow.  Brother  R.  H.  Elder 
of  Pratt,  Kan.,  entertained  us  at  a  theater 
party  on  August  22  and  I  was  only  sorry 
that  my  time  was  short  and  was  not  able 
to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  to  visit  him 
and  wife  in  his  home,  for  he  knows  how  to 
entertain  any  brother  or  sister  coming  his 
way.  Brother  S.  C.  Qark  and  wife  showed 
us  the  city  and  boulevards  in  a  forenoon's 
drive  by  auto,  for  which  we  thank  them 
most  heartily,  for  we  certainly  enjoyed  it. 
The  brothers  as  well  as  sisters  cannot  real- 
ize what  a  joy  it  is  to  find  such  friends  and 
pleasant  faces  among  strangers  unless  they 
have  experienced  it. 

I  enjoyed  another  pleasant  afternoon  on 
Wednesday,  August  21,  an  auto  ride  by  our 
dear  Sister  Hahn  a  day  or  two  before 
meeting  the  other  sisters.  And  last,  but  by 
ro  means  least,  let  me  say  a  word  for 
Brother  Hahn.  They  invited  us  to  take 
breakfast  with  them  ere  leaving  the  city 
and  Sunday  morning  we  sat  down  to  one 
of  the  finest  meals  while  in  the  city.  We 
hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  entertain  these 
brothers  and  sisters  who  made  our  visit  so 
pleasant. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Crooks. 


Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Fern  Leaf  Division  247  feels  called  upon 
to  give  some  account  of  itself.  Meetings 
have  been  held  regularly,  with  a  fairly  good 
attendance.  Some  of  our  sisters  find  the 
weather  too  hot  in  the  summer  and  too 
cold  in  the  winter,  but  the  faithful  who 
promised  to  "endeavor  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  this  Division"  have  been  in  evidence 
throughout  all  seasons. 

Pavonia  Division  (O.  R.  C.)  400  and 
Fern  Leaf  Auxiliary  247  were  invited  to 
attend  memorial  services  with  No.  52  (O. 
R.  C.)  and  Auxiliary  at  Port  Jervis,  which 
invitation  was  accepted  by  many.  And  as 
the  names  were  called  by  the  respective 
secretaries  of  490  and  52  and  Auxiliaries 
242  and  52,  Fern  Leaf  felt  blessed  indeed, 
as  there  are  no  names  to  report  as  having 
passed  away  from  earthly  life  since  its  or- 
ganization some  five  years  ago. 

We  have  had  several  initiations  during 
the  past  year,  with  several  possible  candi- 
d?ites  in  the    near    future;    and    soon  will 


come  election  of  officers  and  we  most  sin- 
cerely trust  to  have  a  record-breaking  year 
of  prosperity. 

September  11  a  social  was  held  in  th« 
rooms  after  the  close  of  regular  meeting, 
and  with  the  excellent  home-made  cake 
some  of  our  sisters  are  so  expert  in  pre- 
paring, together  with  the  recitations  and 
vocal  selections  of  others  the  time  flew  hap- 
pily by  until  there  was  need  to  do  some 
hustling  to  reach  the  station,  each  feeling 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  remembered, 
and  enthused  with  the  thought  of  repeat- 
ing the  occurrence  in  the  near  future,  closed 
the  day's  festivities. 

Fern  Leaf  would  be  pleased  to  meet  any 
of  the  sisters  of  other  Divisions  who  may 
come  our  way.  Meetings  held  the  second 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  at  Union  hall,  cor- 
ner Fourth  and  Erie  at  2 :30  p.  m, 

Mrs.  George  Raymond. 


Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Tygard  Division  No.  106  has  had  fine  at- 
tendance all  summer,  and  our  membership 
is  increasing. 

We  have  a  contest  in  progress;  President 
Bell  and  Vice-President  Weiler  represent 
the  two  sides,  the  chosen  colors  being  red 
and  white.  The  "reds"  are  ahead  yet.  Each 
side  anticipates  a  banquet  as  the  result  of 
the  largest  attendance. 

Our  last  meeting,  September  11,  was  the 
annual  children*s  day.  We  were  called  to 
order  by  Vice-President  Weiler  and  the 
routine  business  was  soon  dispatched;  the 
children  assembled  early  and  all  joined  in 
the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  Sister  Con- 
lisk  organized  the  children  into  a  grand 
march,  preparatory  to  serving  ice  cream  and 
lemonade  in  the  hall  above.  Music,  drills, 
anything  the  children  wanted,  was  the  pro- 
gram for  the  afternoon. 

President  W.  R.  Bell  is  away  on  a  visit 
to  her  mother  and  relatives  at  Bonaparte, 
Iowa.    It  is  needless  to  say  we  miss  her. 

We  have  had  two  deaths  in  our  midst 
that  sadden  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary.  Harry  M.  Bell,  the 
grown  son  of  Sister  W.  R.  Bell,  died  May 
19.  On  September  6  J.  H.  Elliott  was  sud- 
denly stricken  and  died,  while  his  wife,  Sis- 
ter Elliott,  had  pone  a  few  minutes  to  pur- 
chase a  book.  They  were  stopping  at  the 
Metropolitan  hotel.  On  her  return  to  her 
room  she  was  dreadfully  shocked  to  find 
that  in  her  absence  of  a  few  minutes  her 
husband  and  companion  of  twenty-seven 
years  had  crossed  the  "great  divide."  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  married  daughters. 
We  truly  sympathize  with  our  sisters  be- 
reaved, give  them  the  hand  of  friendship, 
and  would  buoy  them  with  the  hope  that  we 
all  may  meet  again.  Sister  Curlm,  former 
correspondent,  has  been  very  ill ;  she  is  now 
improving  and  we  trust  she  will  soon  be 
with  us.  Mrs.  M.  S.  Bogert. 
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This  Department  is  a  Forum  in  which  the  members  can  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  our  Order  and 
its  members.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  correspondents 
to  this  Department.  Personalities,  intolerant  expressions,  detailed  descriptions  of  entertainments  or 
funerals,  lists  of  committees,  and  matters  of  purely  local  interest  can  not  be  used.  News  and  communi- 
cations upon  matters  of  general  interest  are  cordially  invited.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  No 
communications  will  appear  unless  the  name  of  the  author  is  furnished  us.  Communications  for  this 
Department  should  be  in  this  office  not  later  than  the  i  sth  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

In  the  July  Conductor  I  suggested  a  plan 
to  reduce  the  number  of  delegates  to  the 
Grand  Division  at  its  biennial  sessions;  at 
the  Denver  union  meeting  held  June  30  a 
plan  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  for  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Grand  Division  allow- 
ing two  delegates  to  each  state,  territory 
and  province,  which  had  but  one  good 
feature,  that  is  the  reducing  of  the 
number  of  delegates  from  around  600 
to  116,  there  being  forty-eight  states, 
one  territory,  Mexico,  and  eight  prov- 
inces in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Order.  I  severely 
criticised  this  distribution  of  delegates  in 
the  September  Conductor.  At  the  time  I 
wrote  the  September  letter,  however,  I  did 
not  have  exact  data  and  my  figures  were 
purely  a  guess;  but  since  then,  having  ob- 
tained the  exact  figures  up  to  July  1,  I  find 
that  the  plan  of  representation  as  adopted 
at  that  meeting  is  even  worse  and  more 
outrageously  unjust  than  I  had  suspected. 
For  instance,  one  territory  and  two  states 
have  but  one  Division  each  and  would  be 
entitled  to  two  delegates  each,  while  the 
state  of  Illinois  with  thirty-five  Divisions, 
Ohio  with  thirty  Divisions,  Texas  with 
thirty-one  Divisions,  and  Pennsylvania  with 
fifty-six  Divisions  would  only  be  allowed 
two  delegates  each ;  Rhode  Island  with  only 
;  eighty- four  members,  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  eighty-four  members,  and 
New  Hampshire  with  only  ninety-eight 
members  would  each  have  two  delegates, 
while  Illinois  with  3,026  members,  New 
York  with  2,886  members,  Texas  with  2,371 
members,  and  Pennsylvania  with  4,670 
members  would  only  have  two  representa- 
tives each  to  the  Grand  Division.  Eighteen 
states  with  less  than  400  members  each 
^vould  be  entitled  to  thirty-six  representa- 
tives, while  seven  states  with  more  than 
2,000  members  (each  actually  more  than 
double  the  membership  of  the  other 
eighteen  states)  would  only  be  allowed 
fourteen  representatives.  Fifteen  states 
with  more  than  1,000  members  each,  or  an 
aggregate  of  29,805  members  (nearly  two- 
thirds — or,  to  be  more  exact,  62.2  per  cent 
— of  all  the  membership  of  the  Order), 
would  be  entitled  to  only  thirty  delegates, 


while  the  remaining  forty-three  states,  ter- 
ritories and  provinces  with  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  membership  would  have 
eighty-six  delegates;  or,  in  other  words, 
about  one-third  of  the  membership  would 
have  very  nearly  three  times  the  represen- 
tation to  the  Grand  Division  as  the  other 
two-thirds  would  have — this  comes  pretty 
near  being  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog.  As  a  further  illustration,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  Canada  with  her  2,318  mem- 
bers scattered  over  eight  provinces;  Can- 
ada would  be  entitled  to  sixteen  delegates 
with  only  4.8  per  cent  of  the  membership 
of  the  Order,  while  Pennsylvania  with 
4,620  members,  9.53  per  cent,  more  than 
double  the  membership  of  Canada,  would 
only  be  allowed  two  delegates. 

It  is  needless  to  add  anything  in  the  way 
of  comment  to  show  the  m equality  and  in"- 
justice  of  such  a  system  of  representation, 
but  I  will  point  out  one  more  example  of 
the  flagrant  injustice  of  such  a  system: 
Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  which 
covers  all  of  the  Pittsburg  terminals,  has 
around  1,000  members  alone,  yet  would 
have  less  than  one-fourth  interest  in  the 
two  Pennsylvania  delegates,  while  there  are 
forty-two  states,  territories  and  provinces 
that  would  be  entitled  to  two  delegates 
each,  though  they  each  have  a  smaller 
membership  in  the  Order  than  Allegheny 
county. 

Perhaps  the  union  meeting  called  to 
meeting  at  Chicago  October  2  may  notice 
this  error,  which  I  believe  it  is,  and  correct 
it  by  changing  paragraph  1  before  making 
recommendations  to  the  Grand  Division. 
But  as  the  Division  elections  will  follow 
the  appearance  of  this  letter  closely  when 
delegates  to  the  next  Grand  Division  will 
be  elected,  at  which,  no  doubt,  something 
will  be  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
smaller  representation  and  do  away  with 
a  lot  of  lost  motion  and  wasted  energy  at 
our  Grand  Division  sessions,  I  will  offer 
the  following  suggestion  for  reducing  the 
number  of  delegates  and  distributing  them 
throughout  the  Order  on  about  the  fairest 
and  most  equitable  system  that  can  be  de- 
vised without  resulting  in  confusion.  I 
am  giving  each  district  a  number  for  the 
purpose  of  definiteness: 
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Members.  I>eL 

No.   1— Maine    2:M 

Vermont    148 

N.    Hampshire....     9g— 480  1 

No.   2 — Connecticut    359 

Rhode    Island    . . .     84—  443  1 

No.   3— Massachusetts    ...  P82  2 

No.   4— New    York 2886  6 

No.   5 — Pennsylvania    4670  9 

No.   6 — Delaware 145 

New  Jersey    887— ia32  2 

No.   7— Virginia    493 

Dist.  of  Columbia.    84—  577  1 

No.   8— Maryland    5^>8  1 

No.   9— West    Virginia....  828  2 

No.  10— Ohio    2783  5 

No.  11— Michigan    1036  2 

No.  12— Indiana    2205  4 

No.  13— Kentucky    754 

Tennessee    1241—1995  4 

No.  14— North    Carolina. ..  5:^2  1 
No.  15— South    Carolina...  355 

Georgia    1117—1472  3 

No.  le— Horida    456  1 

No.  17— Alabama    K^ 

Mississippi    5^0 

Louisiana    .387—1671  3 

No.  18— Illinois    3026  6 

No.  19— Wisconsin    1073  2 

No.  20— Minnesota    1107  2 

No.  21— Iowa    1377  3 

No.  22— Missouri    1973  4 

No.  23— Arkansas    528  1 

No.  24— South   Dakota   ...   167 

North   Dakota   ...  216 

Montana    643—1026  2 

No.  25— Nebraska    746 

Wyoming    287—1033  2 

No.  26— Texas    2371  5 

No.  27— New    Mexico 320 

Arizona    329 

Nevada    186—  835  2 

No.  28— Mexico    231  1 

No.29— CoWado    992  2 

No.  30— California    1632 

Oregon    371—2003  4 

No.  31— Utah    4.58  1 

No.  32— Idaho    203 

Washington    918—1121  2 

No.  33— Canada    2318  5 

This  arrangement  makes  the  territory  of 
each  district  contiguous,  aiming  to  make 
the  bounds  of  a  sincile  state  a  district  as 
much  as  possible  and  allowing  one  delegate 
to  close  around  each  500  members;  in  no 
case  does  a  delegate  represent  as  low  as 
400  members  or  as  high  as  600  members 
except  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  which  should 
be  represented  by  one  of  their  own  people; 
this  might  not  be  the  case  if  attached  to 
any  of  the  states  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
or  Mexican  boundary  line  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  vote  in  any  district  to  which 
they  could  be  attached  and  keep  them  con- 
tiguous ;  this  arrangement  also  has  the 
further  advantage,  based  on  the  47,928 
members  on  July  1,  of  givir.:^  just  ninety- 


six  delegates,  exactly  one  to  each  49955, 
or  approximately  one  to  every  500  mem- 
bers in  the  Order 

If  we  except  the  house  of  lords  or  the 
United  States  senate,  the  90,0^>0.000  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  are  represented  by 
435  congressmen,  one  to  every  207,000.  or 
one  to  about  every  32.000  voters.  Surely 
then,  the  business  of  the  Order  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  one  delegate  for  each  500 
members. 

Perhaps  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Order 
can  be  so  districted  as  to  make  each  dis- 
trict about  equal  and  al'ow  each  one  to 
elect  Its  own  delegate  independent  of  any 
other  part  of  the  same  state  or  territory, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  any  more 
satisfactory.  James  B.  Gauss. 


Tuscuinbia  Ala. 

Division  248  is  still  running  on  very 
nicely.  I  believe  the  records  will  show 
we  are  holding  most  of  our  regular  meet- 
ings, with  very  good  attendance.  At  our 
last  regular  meeting  we  had  with  us  our 
salaried  chairman.  Brother  Moore,  who  de- 
livered a  very  interesting  address  with  ref- 
erence to  the  new  wage  scale  now  under 
consideration. 

Work  on  our  lines  here  at  present  is 
very  good,  most  all  the  boys  getting  in 
very  good  time,  which  speaks  well  for  us 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

A  few  months  ago  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  out  to  all  employees  by  President  Fin- 
ley;  addresses  have  also  been  made  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  various  lines  in  re- 
gard to  safety  and  saving  for  the  company. 
I  feel  that  we  shouM  all  become  more  or 
less  interested  in  this  and  endeavor  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  trying  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  life,  also  the  cost  of  loss  and  dam- 
age to  freight;  we  can  very  easily  do  this, 
simply  by  exercising  a  little  care  and  good 
judgment.  For  instance,  take  the  switch- 
men handling  a  train  of  merchandise  or 
working  house  track,  we  should  use  good 
judgment  and  see  that  when  a  car  is  cut 
loose  from  the  engine  in  shifting  that  it 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  other  cars 
on  different  tracks  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  damage  to  the  contents.  We  all 
know  that  when  freight  comes  tumbling 
down  in  a  local  car  from  a  hard  shock 
against  other  cars  it  is  going  to  damage 
a  part  of  it  and  the  company  will  have  to 
suffer  the  loss  due  to  carelessness  on  some 
one's  part  that  could  have  been  avoided. 
Another  thing  we  do  that  looks  small,  but 
if  you  sum  it  up  as  a  who^e  at  the  end  of 
a  year  will  surprise  you — that  is  the  saving 
of  the  air  hose.  I  am  not  knocking  the 
yard  man  or  switchman,  because  I  am  one 
myself,  but  just  merely  stating  facts  as 
they  occur.  A  train  pulls  into  the  yard, 
we  take  the  caboose  off,  pull  the  train  back 
and  begin  shifting  to  and  fro,  not  thinkiiig 
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to  uncouple  the  air  hose;  while  you  may 
not  pull  one  in  two  on  every  train  of 
thirty  to  fifty  cars,  you  have  injured  the 
fiber  in  the  hose  until  it  will  only  last  about 
half  as  long.  Say  we  only  pull  one  in  two 
or  oflF  out  of  every  100  cars,  you  c.?n  just 
count  that  a  total  loss.  Why?  Because 
if  it  is  not  run  over  and  cut  in  two  it  will 
possibly  lie  on  the  track  until  picked  up  by 
the  section  men  and  they  will  put  it  in  the 
scrap  box;  so  there  you  are,  the  rubber  in 
the  hose  soon  destroyed  the  coupling  parts 
become  rusty  until  unfit  for  use;  in  other 
words,  a  loss  of  about  three  dollars,  when 
with  just  a  few  seconds'  time  we  could 
have  uncoupled  the  hose  and  saved  this 
loss.  Still  we  press  harder  and  harder  for 
better  pay,  and  have  been  getting  some 
very  good  increases,  and  I  feel  while  the 
companies  are  trying  to  do  their  part  that 
we  ought  to  get  busy  and  try  to  save  the 
dollars  for  them.  We  can  do  it  if  we  try, 
and  when  we  do  there  will  be  no  growling 
when  the  request  is  put  before  them. 
Honesty,  virtue  and  industry  are  the  three 
stepping  stones  to  success,  so  let's  all  get 
them  and  make  life  one  of  pleasure  and 
happiness.  G.  M.  Sanderson. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  paragraph  that  ap- 
peared in  the  August  number  of  the  Con- 
ductor from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed 
brother  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 

"While  there  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
embarrassment  connected  with  an  effort  to 
write  an  intelligent  and  interesting  letter 
to  the  Conductor,  it  really  should  be  a 
pleasure  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  the  membership  of 
the  organization  through  the  columns  of 
our  official  organ,  and  our  talks  and  letters 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  along  edu- 
cational  lines." 

Now,  Mr.  Conductor,  if  I  was  blessed 
with  the  necessary  intelligence  and  flow  of 
language  to  write  such  a  letter  as  the  good 
brother  of  Pennsylvania  wrote,  then  I 
would  not  feel  in  the  least  embarrassed, 
but  we  were  told  in  the  beginning,  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  so  I  can  only  say  to  him 
to  use  the  "talents"  that  he  is  blessed  with 
and  his  reward  will  be  tenfold. 

I  notice  after  stating  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  regarding  proposed  legislation, 
«tc.,  he  says  (and  I  again  quote) :  "Con- 
eequently,  it  requires  more  than  ordinary 
shrewdness  on  our  part  to  cope  success- 
lully  with  the  tactics  of  corporation  man- 
agers and  wily  politicians,"  and  then  he 
speaks  of  the  workmen's  compensation  bill. 
I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  the  brothers 
have  expressed  themselves  concerning  that 
bill.     Indeed  it  has  been  educational. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  said  in 
the  columns  of  this  organ  concerning  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads  which,  in 


my  opinion,  is  one  of  g^reat  interest  to  all 
employees  of  railways,  and  they  also  in 
their  letters  urge  us  all  on  to  progressive 
ideas,  etc. 

Speaking  of  progression,  just  for  the 
moment  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back  over 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  that  we,  as 
railway  employees,  and  we  also  as  a 
nation  have  been  progressing  very  rapidly 
and  very  satisfactorily.  I  don't  know  in- 
dividually just  where  and  how  I  would 
have  done  things  much  differently  than 
they  have  been  done.  Some  of  us,  I  know, 
find  fault  and  say  such  and  such  things 
should  not  have  been  done,  or  such  and 
such  things  should  have  been  done,  but 
perhaps  we  did  not  exactly  understand  the 
situation;  circumstances  may  have  been 
different  than  we  thought  they  were,  so  let 
us  believe  that  what  has  been  done  is  per- 
haps the  very  best  that  could  have  been 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

Now  to  go  back  to  government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  You  certainly  will 
admit  that  under  federal  ownership  and 
control  all  employees  drawing  a  salary  will 
be  under  the  control  of  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  all  employees  must  pass  a 
certain  prescribed  examination  which  will 
require  you  to  be  within  the  limits  of  a 
certain  age  and  also  physically  perfect.  If 
you  were  applying  for  a  position  as  a  pas- 
senger conductor,  you  must  have  a  college 
education  or  you  don't  pass;  and  if  you 
don't  succeed  in  getting  your  passenger 
train,  but  do  get  a  job  as  freight  conductor 
or  as  a  brakeman,  then  that  is  what  you 
get,  and  that's  all.  Of  course,  if  you  have 
been  in  politics  and  have  done  yeoman 
service  toward  the  success  of  the  pre- 
dominating party,  then  perhaps  you  can 
be  made  a  general  yardmaster,  trammaster 
or  superintendent,  and  that  perhaps  with 
no  very  hard  examination,  either,  but  you 
must  be  a  successful  politician  to  get  those 
positions. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  meat  in  the 
cocoanut.  Here  is  a  proclamation,  an 
order  for  the  guidance  of  all  employees 
under  civil  service.  This  order  was  pro- 
mulgated by  a  former  president  of  the 
United  States  before  he  had  been  in  office 
six  months.  I  don't  know  why  he  issued 
this  law;  I  suppose  because  he  loved  the 
laboring  people  so  well.  But  here  is  his 
dictum  signed  by  himself: 

"All  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  of  every  description  serving  in  or 
under  any  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  whether  so  serving  in  or  out  of  Wash- 
ington, are  hereby  forbidden,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  individually  or  through  asso- 
cintions.  to  solicit  an  increase  of  pay,  or  to 
influence  or  attempt  to  influence  in  their 
own  interests  any  other  legislation  what- 
ever either  before  congress  or  its  commit- 
teees,   or   in   any   way,   save   through   the 
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heads  of  the  departments  in  or  under 
which  they  serve,  on  penalty  of  dismissal 
from  governmental  service." 

There  is  the  condition  in  which  you 
would  find  yourself  under  federal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities. 

Listen.  Do  you  want  to  trade  your 
grand  old  Order  for  this  law  ?  Do  you 
want  to  surrender  your  rights  to  appeal 
from  unjust  decisions?  Who  will  serve 
on  your  grievance  committees  if  they  are 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  for  pre- 
senting your  grievance?  Think  of  it, 
brothers,  and  read  the  order,  and  don't  for- 
get that  this  law  will  apply  to  all  public 
utilities,  express  companies,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  eventually  to  all  mining  com- 
panies, as  well  as  to  the  railways.  Now 
whisper.  Suppose  the  government  had  the 
railroads  under  its  control,  and  your  pay 
checks  had  been  held  up  for  two  or  three 
months  just  exactly  as  the  pay  of  federal 
employees  is  held  up  at  the  present  time, 
held  up  by  the  failure  of  congress  to  pass 
the  necessary  appropriation  bill,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  have  passed  the  appropriation 
bill  but  in  their  anxiety  to  compel  the 
President  to  approve  certain  legislation  and 
also  their  eagerness  to  pass  the  seven-year 
tenure  act,  they,  these  very  wise  and  as- 
tute congressmen,  tack  these  several  ob- 
noxious amendments  on  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  and  send  it  up  for  the 
President's  signature. 

Say,  do  you  know  what  the  seven-year 
tenure  act  is?  Well,  under  government 
ownership  and  civil  service  you  would  run 
your  train  or  hold  your  job  as  brakeman, 
trainmaster  or  superintendent  just  seven 
years  and  then  step  down  and  out  and  let 
some  other  politician  have  your  job. 
That's  good,  isn't  it?  You  would  get  a 
whole  lot  of  experience  in  railroading  in 
seven  years,  wouldn't  you?  I  don't  think 
you  would  need  to  ever  think  of  pensions 
under  the  seven-year  tenure  law.  But  it 
did  not  pass,  for  which  thanks  be.  So  I 
say,  suppose  under  federal  ownership  your 
pay  was  held  up  for  two  or  three  months 
no  matter  how  badly  you  needed  it,  you 
must  not  appeal  or  say  one  word,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  under  penalty 
of  dismissal. 

How  do  you  like  that  order?  Read  it 
again.  Suppose  your  general  manager 
should  promulgate  such  an  order  on  your 
particular  railway  system.  What  would 
you  think  of  it?  That  no  employee  should 
attempt  either  "individually  or  through  as- 
sociations," and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
above  order  said,  attempt  to  better  his 
working  conditions  or  increase  his  pay. 
You  have  no  grievance  committee;  in 
reality  you  have  no  Order,  and  if  you  have 
no  Order  then  you  have  lost  your  insur- 
ance department  also.  Good  business,  I 
think  nit! 


Stop  a  minute.  Read  that  law  again. 
Does  that  law  look  like  progression? 
Looks  more  to  me  like  retrogression.  I 
have  said  before  in  this  letter  that,  to  my 
mind,  we  had  been  progressing  pretty 
nicely,  I  thank  you,  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  if 
we  progress  much  faster  we  will  stub  our 
toe  and  down  we  will  go,  and  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  the  fly-by-night,  we  have  been 
chasing  will  turn  out  to  be  a  hornet  and 
we  will  get  stung  and  we  can  blame  no  one 
but  ourselves.  It  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  earnings  of  the  railroad  employee 
in  this  country  are  on  the  average  over  75 
per  cent  more  than  they  are  m  foreign 
countries  where  the  roads  are  under  gov- 
ernment control,  while  our  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  are  much  lower  than  they  are 
there.  So  tell  me,  pray,  who  is  to  be  bene- 
fited by  government  ownership.  Not  the 
employee,  and  most  certainly  not  the  ship- 
per. Absolutely  no  one*  to  be  benefited  un- 
less forsooth  you  might  say  the  keen,  wily, 
astute  politician.  He  might  grab  a  position 
for  perhaps  (should  the  seven-year  tenure 
act  pass)  a  period  of  a  few  years,  and  at 
that  he  might  be  in  danger  of  having 
charges  preferred  against  him  for  per- 
nicious activity  in  politics.  So,  brothers,  in 
conclusion  let  me  say,  let  us  be  careful  and 
not  jput  in  power  any  political  party  that 
declares  in  favor  of  federal  control  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  Ben  F.  Osborn. 


Cleburne,  Tex: 

This  being  September,  Division  262  will 
keep  open  house  every  Saturday  night  and 
invites  all  the  members  who  are  in  town 
to  attend.  Now  isn't  this  a  strange  invita- 
tion to  send  out  to  men  to  come  to  their 
own  home,  but  some  of  our  brothers  have 
to  be  invited,  and  pleaded  with  to  get  them 
to  attend  Division  meetings.  Now, 
brothers,  come  and  join  the  *'faithfuj  few" 
who  try  and  attend  every  meeting,  and 
let's  make  old  Division  262  look  every  Sat- 
urday night  like  she  stands  for  things 
worth  while. 

Brothers,  do  you  know  that  you  are 
needed  at  your  Division  meetings?  It  is 
just  as  much  trouble  for  the  brothers  who 
go  to  every  meeting  as  it  would  be  for  you 
and  we  should  not  want  them  to  carry 
all  the  load.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
no  one  can  fill  your  place  in  )rour  Division 
room?  You  say,  "O,  there  will  be  enough 
there  without  me."  Not  so,  my  brother. 
There  is  need  for  every  member  and  your 
place  \yill  not  be  filled  if  you  are  not  there; 
there  is  no  one  who  can  do  or  say  just 
the  things  you  would  say,  and  if  he  did  he 
would  not  say  them  just  as  you  would  and 
they  would  not  express  the  ideas  you 
would  have  them  express.  You,  ray 
brother,  occupy  a  place  in  your  Division, 
town,  community  and  neighborhood  that  is 
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wholly  your  own  and  will  never  be  filled 
by  any  other.  The  kind,  cheerful,  sympa- 
thetic word  or  act  given  by  you  to  a  neigh- 
bor or  a  friend  will  never  be  appreciated 
and  will  never  do  the  good  if  said  or  done 
by  any  other.  So  I  say,  each  man  is  needed 
in  this  old  world  to  help  make  it  just  what 
our  Lord  would  have  it  And  if  we  do 
our  duty  in  all  things  as  was  intended  we 
will  have  done  our  part  and  realized  the 
gracious  thought  of  being  needed. 

J.  W.  Cum  MINGS. 

Highland  Park,  111. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  during  the  month 
ended  August  31,  1912 : 

SUMMARY. 

Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  R.  T $2,090.55 

Grand  Division,  B.  of  L.  E 2,267.98 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C 202.66 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 55.50 

Reimbursement  for  money  paid  to 

the   Elgin   state   hospital,    Elgin, 
111.,  for  maintenance  of  Charles 

Tyler  of  Division  95,  O.  R.  C...  96.72 

Geneva   farm,  miscellaneous 60.00 

Proceeds    of    excursion    given    by 

Lodge  No.  617,  B.  of  R.  T 50.00 

Proceeds  of  picnic  given  by  Divi- 
sion No.  1,  G.  L  A 20.00 

James  Costello,  270,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Alfred  Lunt,  456,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

C.  S.  McKay,  119,  B.  of  L.  E...\.  1.00 

T.  F.  Keegan,  281,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

J.  A.  Giffin,  755,  B.  L.  E 1.00 

Sam  Robinson,  173,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

$4,850.41 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  auto  tire  from  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
company,  Akron,  Ohio,  through  the  efforts 
of  Brother  W.  D.  Parker,  president  Akron 
Lodge  No.  432,  B.  R.  T.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

One  auto  tire  from  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
and  Tire  company,  Akron,  Ohio,  through 
the  efforts  of  Brother  W.  D.  Parker,  presi- 
dent Akron  Lodge  No.  432.  B.  R.  T.,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

There  comes  to  all  of  us  a  time  when 
we  feel  like  saying  "Eureka."  Even  now 
the  would-be  destroyer  of  all  things  most 
admired  by  good  O.  R.  C.  men  dares  to  put 
forth  an  idea  without  hope  of  destroymg 
the  anticipated  trip  of  any  delegate  to  the 
Grand  Division  for  the  next  score  years. 
And  I  will  ask  of  the  brothers  this  ques- 
tion: Why  not  let  the  Grand  Division  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  rail- 
road system  as  organized  in  general  com- 
mittees (but  no  member  of  the  G.  B.  of  A. 


to  act  as  a  delegate)  ?  Each  system  to 
elect  a  delegate  who  would  have  one  vote 
for  each  fifty  members  represented  on  the 
assessable  list  of  that  system  on  January 
30  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion. Systems  or  small  lines  employing 
less  than  fifty  O.  R.  C.  men  to  get  repre- 
sentation through  consolidation  with  some 
line  having  more  than  fifty  men.  These 
delegates  to  be  elected  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, but  not  a  member  of  that  body. 
This  would  work  out  as  follows:  On  a 
system  employing  1,500  O.  R.  C.  men  the 
delegate  would  have  thirty  votes.  If  his 
line  had  1,520  men  and  a  small  line  era- 
ploying  thirty  men  joined  with  his  line  he 
would  have  thirty-one  votes— this  would 
give  equal  representation  to  all  members 
in  service.  I  expect  to  hear  from  the  mem- 
bers who  are  not  in  service. 

The  Iconoclast. 


WdehawiLen.  N.  J. 

Defender  Division  is  still  in  existence 
and  in  a  thriving  condition.  The  subject 
of  which  I  am  writing  today  has  been  oc- 
cupying my  mind  for  some  time  past,  and 
I  am  putting  my  thoughts  in  print  in  order 
to  get  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Order.  The  subject  matter  is  the  age  limit 
and  pensions  for  railroad  men. 

The  question  of  age  limit  put  in  force 
by  most  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  is 
one  of  vital  importance  to  the  railroad  men 
at  large.  There  is  not  a  conductor  run- 
ning a  train  today  but  has  the  ^knowledge 
forced  upon  him  every  day  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  men  under  his  charge  on  the 
train,  due  largely  to  their  youth  and  in- 
experience; men  (or  boys)  who  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  thereby  placing  greater  hard- 
ships upon  the  conductor.  We  all  know 
that  men  from  the  ages  of  30  years  to  50 
years  on  a  railroad  are  in  their  prime. 
And,  by  their  age  and  experience  they  are 
of  more  value  to  the  railroad  companies,  as 
they,  owing  to  their  increasing  years,  will 
take  a  greater  interest  in  their  work  with 
a  view  to  the  future,  while  50  per  cent  of 
the  boys  the  railroad  companies  are  hiring 
today  do  not  care  for  anything  except  the 
end  of  the  run  and  pay  day,  knowing  on 
account  of  their  youth  they  will  be  able  to 
procure  a  position  an3rwhere. 

As  I  look  back  I  trace  the  establishing  of 
the  age  limit  to  the  time  of  the  railroads 
starting  their  pension  system.  Now  do  not 
think  that  I  am  opposed  to  pensions,  for  I 
am  not,  as  you  will  see  further  on;  but  I 
do  believe  that  if  the  railroads  had  never 
started  the  pension  system,  or  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  discontinue  the  same,  the  age 
limit  question  would  solve  itself.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  an  employer  would  not  want  to 
employ  a  man  40  or  50  years  of  age  and 
then  retire  him  on  a  pension  at  the  age  of 
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70  years;  it  is  natural  that  they  should  em- 
ploy boys  and  try  to  keep  them  in  the  serv- 
ice until  they  are  70  years  of  age  so  as  to 
get  a  more  adequate  return  for  the  small 
pension  they  agree  to  give  them  after  that 
age.  I  say  small  because,  except  in  an  un- 
broken service  for  a  period  of  thirty  or 
forty  ^ears,  the  present  pension  plan  in 
operation  on  the  majority  of  the  roads  is 
pitiably  small. 

Then  taking  another  view  of  the  matter, 
do  not  the  railroad  pensions  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  find  something  wrong  with  a 
man  when  he  is  nearing  the  pension  age 
by  getting  rid  of  him  for  the  good  of  the 
service  or  unsatisfactory  performance  of  his 
duties  ?  I  do  not  say  that  this  will  happen ; 
I  would  not  want  to  think  that  a  railroad 
company  would  be  so  mercenary  that  it 
would  stoop  to  anything  of  this  kind,  but 
the  incentive  is  there.  I  believe  the  old 
men  should  be  taken  care  of,  but  I  believe 
the  organization  should  do  it. 

I  have  written  on  this  subject  before; 
and  while  the  matter  was  thrashed  out  at 
the  last  convention,  it  seemed  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  to  be  too  gigantic 
an  undertaking  for  the  time  being.  The 
committee  selected  to  report  on  the  matter 
reported  that  they  had  taken  the  matter  up 
with  some  of  the  old  line  insurance  com- 
panies and,  from  the  tables  and  figures 
given  by  these  insurance  companies,  the 
matter  looked  too  expensive  to  be  under- 
taken at  this  time.  Now  I  claim  that  the 
old  line  insurance  companies  are  not 
capable  of  figuring  on  a  pension  plan  for 
our  Order,  except  to  give  us  an  idea  a 
mortuary  table,  from  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
penses of  running  our  organization  do  not 
exceed  what  it  costs  any  one  of  the  old  line 
insurance  companies  to  run  one  of  their 
district  offices  m  any  one  city.  We  are  not 
paying  a  president  $100,000  a  year  and 
three  or  four  vice-presidents  $50,000  a  year 
and  countless  superintendents  enormous 
salaries,  and  so  on  down  to  the  soliciting 
agents.  For  this  reason  I  claim  they  are 
not  capable  of  figuring  out  a  necessary 
premium  for  us. 

These  same  insurance  companies  are  un- 
able to  figure  out  how  we  can  insure  our 
members  against  accident  and  death  for  the 
premiums  that  we  do  and  keep  above 
water,  but  we  do  it.  We  have  successfully 
carried  out  our  present  pension  plan  for 
disability  and  sickness,  and  if  we  get  down 
to  business  and  figure  the  premium  neces- 
sary for  a  pension  of  $45  or  $50  per  month 
for  all  members  over  70  years  of  age,  or 
when  let  out  of  the  service  on  account  of 
old  age,  we  will  be  doing  the  right  thing  by 
all.  The  allotted  time  of  man  is  three  score 
years  and  ten,  and  the  few  of  us  who  will 
be  able  to  survive  our  allotted  time  after 
the  hardships  of  the  rail  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  will  be  so  small  that  I  do  not  believe 
tt  will  work  very  great  hardships  on  those 


still  in  health  to  stand  an  assessment  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together  in  the  few. 
After  we  accomplish  this,  then  if  we  can 
induce  the  railroad  companies  to  discon- 
tinue their  pensions  I  think  we  will  have 
solved  the  age  limit  and  open  up  a  chance 
for  our  members  who  through  misfortune 
are  out  of  a  position,  but  still  in  the  prime 
of  life.  When  the  organizations  decide  to 
take  care  of  their  aged  members  and  those 
dependent  upon  them,  then  indeed  will  they 
be  glorified.  L.  Fritts. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Bay  State  Division  413,  Boston,  opened 
for  business  Sunday,  September  1,  after  its 
annual  vacation,  and  right  away  the  meet- 
ing took  on  a  lively  air.  As  to  numbers 
the  meeting  was  small,  hardly  a  full  crew; 
in  interest  the  meeting  was  big.  We  ex- 
cuse many  brothers  for  not  attending  on 
account  of  big  business  on  our  lines  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  (Of  course,  they  would 
have  attended  had  the  first  meeting  oc- 
curred at  any  other  time).  Now,  brothers, 
the  meetings  of  the  future  will  be  interest- 
ing. Come,  brothers,  and  see  and  hear  the 
talent  that  is  in  our  Division. 

In  this  first  meeting  Brother  Robinson, 
our  representative  on  the  general  commit- 
tee, gave  us  a  clear,  open-hearted  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  work  done  by  the  gen- 
eral committee.  He  also  answered  many 
questions  asked.  We  learned  many  things 
we  hadn't  known  before  by  Brother  Mur- 
ray's questions  and  Brother  Robinson's  an- 
swers. We  believe  Brother  Murray  has 
started  a  very  interesting  question  box. 
Let's  keep  it  up,  brothers,  it  is  the  way  to 
keep  things  straight;  let's  have  more  of 
this  publicity  in  our  meetings. 

A  whole]  letter  could  be  written  about  that 
first  meeting.  It  was  mighty  interesting 
from  start  to  finish.  We  have  a  set  of  fel- 
lows who  cannot  be  fooled  all  the  time; 
now  the  boys  are  out  for  no  more  fooling; 
they  are  going  to  know  the  reason  why. 
Come,  brothers,  attend  the  meetings  and 
give  us  your  word  and  vote  for  a  square 
deal  all  round. 

The  short  article  in  the  July  Conductor 
entitled  "The  Sweetest  Singers"  was  a  very 
sweet  article  and  gives  great  credit  to 
woman  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  What 
is  more  sweet  than  the  lullaby  of  mother? 
God  bless  the  rnothers  of  our  land.  May 
the  sweet  refrains  of  these  lullaby  songs 
keep  the  sons  and  daughters  from  going 
astray.  As  men  of  middle  life  we  some- 
times long  for  a  lullaby  from  mother,  but 
many  of  our  mothers  have  gone  to  that 
land  where  the  lullaby  is  one  grand  chorus. 
Another  singer  is  the  wife.  It  is  inspiring 
to  a  man  to  hear  his  wife  sing.  The  song 
of  a  pure  wife  is  full  of  sweetness.  Wives, 
sing  more  and  when  you  see  your  husbands 
coming  up  the  walk  after  a  hard  trip  strike 
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up  some  old  or  new  song  like  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,""  or  my  husband 
is  the  best  conductor  on  the  road.  The  last 
of  the  three  was  the  baby  song.  How 
sweet  to  hear  the  songs  coming  from  the 
babies  in  our  homes.  These  songs  are 
surely  love  songs.  These  singers,  the  writer 
said,  beat  all  your  Tetrazinnis. 

Well,  what  about  this  compensation  law? 
In  the  state  of  Illinois  it  seems  to  be  work- 
ing a  hardship  upon  the  old  men  and  others 
who  cannot  pass  a  rigid  examination  and 
are  not  good  insurance  risks.  What  is  be- 
ing done  in  Illinois  we  hope  will  not  be 
attempted  in  Massachusetts,  but  we  are 
somewhat  curious  as  to  the  outcome. 

In  Massachusetts  employers  are  asking 
the  question,  "Why  should  we  be  held  liable 
for  any  man's  carelessness?"  They  ask, 
"Why  should  we  be  responsible  for  the 
man  who  is  injured,  who  has  been  drinking 
for  a  week  qr  two  and  comes  back  to  work 
with  nerves  shattered  and  brain  befuddled, 
or  the  girl  who  has  been  out  dancing  all 
night  and  comes  to  her  work  jaded  and 
sleepy?"  Another  case:  Two  boys  get  to 
fooling,  one  is  thrown  amongst  machinery 
and  injured.  *'Is  it  just  that  we  should  pay 
such  claims?"  the  employer  asks. 

One  says,  discharge  the  drinking  man, 
the  dancing  girl  and  the  fooling  boys.  No 
doubt  excessive  cases  should  be  severely 
dealt  with.  Oh,  for  a  happy  medium,  that 
middle  ground  of  happiness  called  by  a 
famous  divine  and  lecturer  "the  angel  city." 

It  seems  to  us  that  real  progression 
should  mean  that  every  man  must  be  honest 
and  square  with  every  other  man.  O.  R. 
C.'s,  why  not  be  united  and  unlimited  in 
our  unity  and  show  by  example  that  we 
have  made  true  progress?  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  it  reads,  "They  were  all  of 
one  accord."  Wonderful  things  can  be  done 
if  men  are  of  one  accord.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  I  must  say  yes,  yes,  to  every- 
•thing  the  other  fellow  suggests.  But  on 
the  great  fundamentals  of  government  let's 
be  agreed  and  then  we  can  do  things.  In 
a  great  gathering  where  all  work  together 
there  are  always  a  few,  and  possibly  only 
one,  who  are  all  alive  to  the  things  at 
stake.  I  really  believe  it  is  better  to  have 
only  one  leader.  The  leader  must  be 
simon  pure,  dyed  in  the  wool,  18  carat  fine, 
sincere,  which  means  without  alloy.  Let's 
put  the  standard  high  for  our  leaders. 

I  drank  in  every  word  of  Moxie's  letter 
in  the  August  Conductor.  Yes,  false  teach- 
ers need  to  be  annihilated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  O.  R.  C.'s,  let's  train  our  guns 
upon  these  false  teachers  and  their  teach- 
ings. It  is  high  time  we  stopped  this 
clamor  for  laws  with  loopholes  big  enough 
to  take  the  largest  type  of  engine  yet  con- 
structed. Moxie  says,  "Let  us  try  to  frame 
bills  and  resolutions  that  will  count  for 
something."  Amen,  so  let  it  be.  Let's  not 
be  fussy  who  the  man  is  who  has  some- 


thing good  to  advise,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  ranks.  A  real  good  man  provides  some- 
thing good.  A  bad  adviser  always  has  an 
axe  to  grind.  We  must  look  out  for  the 
soft-tongued   orator. 

We  were  glad  to  see  A.  V.  Newton  in 
the  ring  again  wi*h  a  short  one.  Plenty  of 
long  thoueht   in   Newt's  short   letter. 

Brother  C.  J.  Holt  put  it  very  trite  when 
he  called  it  the  "Pa-an-Ma"  Canal.  That 
is  a  "daddy"  name  for  it.  What  gets  me 
is  the  way  some  foreign  countries  are  talk- 
ing about  the  use  of  this  cut-off.  In  short, 
American  money  is  building  it ;  it  is  Ameri- 
can in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Let  Ameri- 
cans fortify,  if  need,  and  let  American 
ships  of  all  kinds  sail  through  their  own 
canal,  free.  After  the  canal  is  finished 
don't  put  any  obstructions  in  its  channel. 
Let  the  railroads  have  steamers  that  may 
sail  through  the  "Pa-an-Ma"  laden  with 
commerce.  Don't  put  up  hindrances  at 
either  entrance.  We  should  be  proud  of 
our  "Pa-an-Ma."    We  sure  are. 

Rear-end  collisions  in  fog.  "The  time 
must  be  mad^."  We  don't  think  it  wise  to 
attempt  to  even  try  to  make  time  in  a  fog. 
The  common  sense  rule,  all  run  carefully 
in  and  through  fog.  Careful  running  ap- 
plies to  every  runner.  If  every  one  runs 
carefully  in  and  through  a  fog,  and  one 
should  overtake  the  other,  the  impact 
would  be  very  slight.  There  is  no  use 
talking,  the  fog  way  is  not  a  speedway. 
There  is  more  clear  weather  than  foggy. 
Then  go  slow  through  fog;  af^er  it  lifts 
then  run  as  fast  as  the  wheels  can  be 
turned  with  safety.  No  official  should  ever 
censure  a  train  crew  for  making  out  a  de- 
lay slip,  so  many  minutes'  delay  "on  ac- 
count of  fog."  Possibly  it  will  have  to 
come  to  the  following,  that  a  fog  horn  or 
land  bell  buoy  or  some  arrangement  at 
every  tower,  that  will  break  the  train  line 
and  set  the  brakes  to  stop  collisions  in  fog. 
Or  else  some  fellow  will  have  to  invent  a 
rubber  front  and  rear  end. 

C.  E.  Graves. 


Employer's  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

There  is  being  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country  a  series  of  letters  urging  all  Divi- 
sions of  the  Order  as  well  as  the  three 
other  organizations  to  request  senators  and 
representatives  in  congress  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  compensation  bill,  and  in 
these  letters  are  attacks  on  some  of  our 
good  brothers  because  they  are  opposed  to 
this  bill.  These  letters  are  signed  H.  E. 
Wills,  and  some  of  them  are  accompanied 
by  a  circular  letter  signed  W.  G.  Brantley, 
M.  C.  and  member  workman's  compensa- 
tion commission,  which  circular  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  August  Conductor. 

These  letters,  as  well  as  the  literature 
sent  by  Brantley,  who  for  years  was  attor- 
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ney  for  a  railroad  in  Georgia,  show  con- 
clusively where  Wills  stands  and  who  is 
backing  him  up. 

In  his  letter  of  June  24  he  says:  "For 
the  information  of  your  local  organization 
there  is  being  sent  to  you  at  my  request 
under  cover  of  Congressman  W.  G.  Brant- 
ley's frank  a  document  containing  some  im- 
portant pages  from  a  hearing  before  the 
house  committee  on  judiciary,  that  should 
be  read  very  carefully  by  every  railway 
employee." 

The  "some  important  pages"  referred  to 
are  the  speeches  made  by  those  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before  the  judiciary  committee  June 
6,  among  which  is  the  speech  of  Brantley — 
the  railroad  lawyer.  Wills  did  not  dare 
send  the  hearings  of  June  7,  and  why?  Be- 
cause he  was  shown  up  by  Senator  Reed 
and  he  prefers  to  keep  that  in  the  dark. 

I  will  be  glad  to  know  that  all  brothers 
have  written  their  congressmen  for  a  copy 
of  the  hearings  of  June  1.  I  have  a  copy 
before  me  and  will  quote  from  it  a  little 
later  on. 

Again  in  the  same  letter  Wills  makes 
this  statement:  "At  present  only  four  out 
of  every  ten  employees  injured  or  killed 
receive  anything  themselves,  or  their 
widows  or  orphans,  and  about  one-half  of 
what  is  received  goes  to  the  damage  lawyer 
or  other  expenses." 

I  deny  that  statement  emphatically  and 
challenge  Wills  or  his  colleague,  Brantley, 
to  show  that  less  than  ninety-five  per 
centum  of  the  employees  killed  or  injured, 
who  have  sued  under  the  Employers* 
Liability  Act  of  1908,  have  not  recovered. 
He  can  not  show  it.  If  he  can,  I  want  him 
to  do  so,  but  he  must  cite  the  cases  and 
give  perfect  references. 

The  circular  signed  by  W.  G.  Brantley 
dated  June  20,  1912,  which  Wills  enclosed 
in  his  letter  above  mentioned,  and  which 
circular  is  in  reply  to  a  circular  from 
Brother  B.  J.  Jacoway,  has  this  statement 
in  it,  paragraph  2:  "Under  the  liability 
law  certain  common-law  defenses  are  in 
large  measure  taken  from  the  railroad,  but 
the  defense  that  it  was  not  negligent  re- 
mains to  it.  Under  the  bill  criticised,  this 
defense  is  taken  from  the  road  and  proof 
of  the  injury  compels  payment." 

In  the  first  place,  the  liability  law  is  so 
framed  that  the  defenses  of  "assumption 
of  risk"  and  "fellow  servant"  are  entirely 
removed  and  the  defense  of  "contributory 
negligence"  has  been  so  changed  that  in- 
stead of  it  being  a  question  of  law  and  thus 
giving  the  judge  of  the  court  the  right  to 
determine  your  case,  it  makes  such  a  de- 
fense a  question  of  fact  and  thus  places  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  jury  to  decide.  And 
it  further  says  that  if  the  road  is  the  least 
bit  negligent,  then  the  injured  party  can  re- 
cover. The  only  escape  is  that  the  road 
has  thoroughly  complied  with  all  the  safety 
appliance  acts,  and  can  prove  this  to  the 


satisfaction  of  the  jury  and  can  further 
prove  that  it  was  not  negligent,  then  it  may 
escape. 

It  is  true  the  compensation  bill  removes 
the  defense  of  "contributory  negligence," 
but  only  technically  so,  because  it  creates 
a  new  defense:  "Arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  employment,"  which  is  as 
great  an  escape  as  was  ever  afforded  to  any 
act  of  contributory  negligence. 

Again,  in  the  same  letter,  Wills,  the  sec- 
ond page  at  end  of  first  paragraph,  says: 
"It  should  be  understood  that  speeches  of 
senators  are  not  printed  free  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  the  same  have  to  be  paid  for." 
This  I  deny  absolutely,  and  to  satisfy  any 
brother  that  it  is  not  true  I  suggest  that 
you  write  to  your  congressmen  and  ask 
them  to  send  you  a  copy  of  any  speech  and 
you  will  get  it  free. 

In  his  letter  of  July  9  Wills  says :  "It 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  given 
consideration  to  this  subject  that  the  op- 
position to  this  bill  is  founded  largely  upon 
ignorance,  prejudice  on  account  of  false 
statements  and  misrepresentations,  or  selfish 
and  mercenary  motives." 

This  is  the  same  argument  used  by  those 
who  are  trying  to  thrust  this  bill  upon  us. 
Of  course,  we  were  all  ignorant  as  long  as 
we  trusted  Wills  and  listened  to  his 
statements. 

Before  I  saw  the  bill,  and  having  been 
advised  by  misrepresentations  that  it  was 
a  good  bill,  I  thought  of  applying  for  a 
position  as  adjuster,  and  could  have  gotten 
it  had  the  bill  passed,  but  when  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  bill  and  saw  what  an  in- 
iquitous piece  of  legislation  it  was,  I  with- 
drew my  efforts  to  get  the  position  and  be- 
gan a  fight  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 
Does  that  look  like  mercenary  motives? 
Brother  Garretson  or  Division  180  can 
verify  this  statement.  I  knew  the  origin 
of  the  bill,  but  when  I  saw  it  had  Brother 
Garretson's  endorsement  and  that  many  of 
the  Divisions  were  endorsing  it,  I  was  under 
the  impression  it  had  been  perfected  by  the 
commission,  but  no,  there  were  too  many 
railroad  lawyers  and  railroad  presidents  on 
that  commission  to  cure  anything  in  the 
interest  of  the  employees. 

In  his  letter  of  July  9  Wills  throws 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  both  of  the 
national  parties  have  a  compensation  fea- 
ture in  their  platforms.  That  is  true,  but 
compare  the  platforms  to  the  bill  now  in 
congress.  The  republican  platform  says: 
"Comprehensive  and  generous  compensa- 
tion laws,"  and  the  democratic  platform 
says,  "Employees*  compensation  law  provid- 
ing adequate  indemnity." 

Can  you  say  this  for  the  bill  now  pend- 


mg.'' 


No! 


On  July  13  Wills  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  "Dear  Congressman'*  and  in  it  he 
makes  a  lunge  at  Brother  B.  J.  Jacoway  of 
Division  175  and  says;     **I  am  reliably  in- 
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formed  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Jacoway,  who  repre- 
sents himself  to  be  the  chairman  of  'com- 
mittee Division  No.  175,  O.  R.  C./  is  not 
now  and  has  not  been  for  years  a  bona  fide 
railway  employee,  but  is  connected  with  one 
of  these  law  nrms  at  Memphis."  It  is  true 
Brother  Jacoway  has  not  been  in  train 
service  for  some  time,  but  this  can  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  seen  him. 
He  is  a  faithful  and  loyal  brother,  but  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  develop  a  case  of 
tuberculosis  and  is  physically  unable  to  run 
a  train.  He  is  legislative  committeeman  for 
his  Division  and  that  is  all. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  house  judiciary 
committee  June  6  W.  G.  Brantley  replied 
to  my  argument  of  June  I,  and  like  most 
country  lawyers  of  his  class,  he  dealt  in 
abuses  of  various  kinds  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  alone  understood  compensa- 
tion. He  charges  ignorance  and  self-inter- 
est and  in  the  face  of  direct  evidence 
against  the  bill  says  certain  claims  are 
untrue. 

I  expect  most  of  the  brothers  have  read 
my  article  in  the  May  Conductor — it  hav- 
ing also  been  printed  in  the  hearing  of  June 
1 — and  will  remember  the  few  cases  which 
I  cited  as  being  the  only  cases  where  an 
injured  employee  shall  be  paid  indemnity 
the  balance  of  his  days.  On  page  228  of 
the  hearings  June  6,  Brantley,  in  comment- 
ing upon  this  article,  says:  "He  then 
makes  the  positive  statement  in  this  cir- 
cular letter  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  bill  that  the  total 
permanent  disability  compensation  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  bill  is  confined  to  the 
few  instances  that  are  cited  in  the  bill, 
and  states  in  terms  that  those  cases  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  the  injured  person 
shall  be  paid  indemnity  the  balance  of  his 
days."  A  casual  examination  of  the  bill 
will  confirm  my  statement. 

He  charges  that  I  have  "a  purpose  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  damage-suit 
industry  in  this  country"  and  just  before 
this  he  says:  "And  he — Coburn — further 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question  from 
me,  speaking,  I  suppose,  for  the  railroad 
employees,  'We  prefer  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  like  it  is  today  to  any  com- 
pensation bill  you  can  present.'" 

It  is  true  I  am  a  lawyer,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  I  am  trying  to  "preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  damage-suit  industry."  I 
have  no  damage-suit  practice  and  am  not, 
in  any  sense,  associated  with  any  damage- 
suit  lawyer  or  firm  of  lawyers,  but  on  the 
contrary  my  practice  is  purely  commercial 
and  I  do  not  have  to  chase  the  ambulance 
for  it  As  to  the  statement  he  quotes  me 
in;  I  made  the  statement  to  Brantley  and 
the  emphasis  was  upon  the  word  "you" 
and  why?  Brantley  is  so  tainted  with 
"railroad  protection,"  having  been  a  rail- 
road lawyer  for  years,  he  could  not  draw 
a  bill  I  would  have.     The  statement  was 


not  made  to  discredit  a  fair  and  just  com- 
pensation law,  but  to  discredit  Brantley 
as  being  capable  of  drafting  such  a  bill. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  hearings  of  June 
1,  page  19,  you  will  see  that  in  answer  to 
Brantley  I  said:  "I  say  if  it  was  made  a 
permissive  act — elective — they  might  have 
this  or  the  Employers'  Liability  Act — ^we 
would  accept  it,"  and  on  page  8,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Howland  I  said :  '|If  you  make  this 
bill  an  alternative  bill  I  will  say  pass  it  to- 
day," and  on  page  7,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Higgins  I  said:  "I  am  taking  the  position 
with  my  men,  that  if  my  men  want  this 
bill  I  will  heartily  endorse  it."  And  3ret 
Brantley  says  I  am  not  trying  to  help  him 
perfect  this  bill.  See  page  229,  second 
paragraph. 

In  Brantley's  speech  of  June  6  he  refers 
frequently  to  statements  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent leaders  of  railroad  organizations, 
but  those  statements  were  made,  not  in 
support  of  the  present  bill,  but  favorable 
to  a  fair  and  just  compensation  law. 

On  page  234  he  says:  "Men  like  my 
Brother  Coburn  have  got  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  compensation  is."  Brantley 
may  be  well  informed  and  Coburn  may  not, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  would  refuse  to 
take  lessons  from  such  a  man.  However, 
let's  refer  to  the  hearings  of  June  1,  page 
29,  and  see  what  Mr.  Thomas  had  to  say, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  he  was 
there  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  "Mr. 
Coburn  may  be  a  lawyer  or  a  section  hand, 
but  I  think  he  understands  this  subject." 
And  just  before  this,  on  page  28,  the  chair- 
man said :  "The  committee  is  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have  said. 
You  have  given  us  some  information  we 
did  not  possess  before."  And  on  page  46 
Mr.  Webb  said :  "I  think  we  have  re- 
ceived more  information  this  morning  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  than  we  have  had  in 
all  the  time  before." 

Brantley,  in  quoting  me,  is  somewhat 
like  Wills  in  sending  out  "some  important 
pages."    He  only  quotes  "some  remarks." 

Now  let  me  quote  him  a  bit.  I  do  not 
know  who  made  the  charge  against  him, 
but  it  seems  some  one  said  he  represented 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroad,  and  at 
the  hearing  of  May  2,  1912,  page  7,  Brant- 
ley made  this  statement:  "I  never  repre- 
sented the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  in  my  life, 
nor  had  any  connection  with  it,  or  with 
any  other  railroad  during  my  service  here 
in  sixteen  years."  The  only  mistake  made, 
by  the  party  making  this  charge  was  in 
the  name  of  the  road,  and  I  suppose  he 
made  that  error  because  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  railroad  took  over  the  Savannah, 
Florida  &  Western  railway. 

I  now  make  the  charge  that  William  G. 
Brantley,  member  of  congress,  did  repre- 
sent as  counsel  the  Savannah,  Florida  & 
Western  railway,  and  I  challenge  him  to 
deny  it.    His  name  appears  quite  frequently 
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as  counsel  for  the  Savannah,  Florida  & 
Western  railway  in  our  Georgia  supreme 
court  reports  and  my  attention  was  espe- 
cially attracted  by  it  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  William  H.  Divine  against  that 
company  in  the  eighty-ninth  report,  pages 
541  to  548,  inclusive,  as  this  case  is  quite 
familiar  to  me.  I  was  working  for  the 
Savannah,  Florida  &  Western  railway  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  in  which  Mr.  Di- 
vine was  killed. 

In  his  argument  June  6,  page  237,  in  re- 
ferring to  me  Brantley  says:  "And  then 
he  says  (and  then  quotes,  from  where  I 
do  not  know) :  "I  will  expose  this  under- 
handed dastardly  attempt  to  impose  upon 
your  ignorance." 

That  statement  was  coined  by  Brantley, 
and  is  without  a  semblance  of  truth  insofar 
as  any  statement  I  have  made,  and  he  made 
it  with  the  intent  to  create  discord  between 
me  and  the  brothers.  I  refer  you  all  to  the 
hearing  of  June  1  to  see  if  you  can  find 
such  a  statement  from  me. 

And  on  page  229,  June  6,  Brantley  says: 
"I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  that  the 
railroads  are  the  fathers  of  this  bill  is  ut- 
terly, absolutely  and  entirely  untrue,  and 
without  a  semblance  of  fact  upon  which 
to  base  it." 

Now  let's  see  if  this  is  so:  In  my  article 
in  the  May  Conductor  I  said:  "If  you 
trace  the  compensation  bill  to  its  fountain 
source  you  will  find  it  is  the  work  of  the 
railroads,  and  if  they  deny  it  I  have  the 
written  proof  in  my  possession  and  I  will 
publish  the  whole  thmg." 

Not  one  road  has  denied  this  charge.  I 
have  shown  you  that  the  Association  of 
Railway  Claim  Agents  held  a  meeting  upon 
this  question  in  Chattanooga  in  May,  1910, 
and  that  Frank  V.  Whiting,  claims  attor- 
ney for  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  railway,  was* 
made  chairman  of  the  compensation  act 
committee,  and  I  have  shown  you  where 
Frank  V.  Whiting  reported  at  the  meeting 
of  the  claim  agents  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  May,  1911,  what  the  committee  had  done, 
and  especially  where  he  said,  on  page  44  of 
the  mmutes  of  that  association :  "A  ten- 
tative plan  was  completed,  put  in  print  and 
submitted  to  the  heads  of  the  various  claim 
departments  of  roads  constituting  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  LaSalle  hotel  in  Chicacjo," 
and  part  of  that  report  reading:  'The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  compensation,  there  being  three 
(possibly  four)  dissenting  votes.  After 
this  meeting  the  association,  through  its 
secretary,  had  the  plan  reprinted  without 
showing  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  the  same  has  been  given 
very  general  distribution  throughout  the 
country;"  and  on  page  90  of  the  same  book 
he  says:  "A  committee  from  twenty-one 
railroads  had  been  appointed,  which  in 
turn  appointed  a  sub-committee    of    three, 


who  were  to  prepare  a  federal  compensa- 
tion scheme;"  and  on  page  91  you  will  find: 
"Mr.  Whiting  then  went  through  the  vari- 
ous sheets  dealing  with  deaths,  permanent 
disability,  losses  of  various  Irmbs,  tem- 
porary disability  of  over  and  less  than  two 
weeks,  and  recapitulations  showing  the 
totals  in  each  class  and  in  all  classes." 

"Many  valuable  statistics  were  read,  com- 
parisons made  and  suggestions  given  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  best  results  to 
the  road." 

"The  questions  discussed  were  of  such  a 
confidential  nature  that  it  was  decided  not 
to  print  in  tlie  minutes  anything  with  ref- 
erence to  them." 

Now  what  else  have  we  as  proof?  Sen- 
ator Sutherland  said,  June  6,  page  203: 
"Then  we  called  some  meetings  at  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  people 
who  might  be  interested  upon  the  practical 
questions,  that  is,  to  get  a  general  survey 
of  the  whole  field.  There  came  before  us  at 
that  meeting  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
terested persons."  He  does  not  say  who 
the  "interested  persons"  were.  And  on 
paee  204  he  says:  "After  those  meetings 
had  been  ended,  and  after  a  series  of  con- 
ferences we  issued  a  circular,  which  was 
printed."  Just  what  the  claim  agents  said. 
This  paper  is  printed  on  page  205  and  I 
want  you  all  to  compare  it  with  the  com- 
pensation bill. 

Then  on  page  209  he  says:  "Mr.  Whit- 
ing" (mark  you,  Whiting  is  the  claims  at- 
torney for  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  railway 
and  chairman  of  the  compensation  act  com- 
mittee for  the  Claim '  Agents*  Association) 
"who  has  been  spoken  of  as  having  been 
present  at  this  claim  agents'  meeting  and 
as  having  participated  in  it,  was  before  our 
commission  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  in- 
formation  which  Mr.  IV  hi  ting  had."  "He 
sat  with  the  commission  for  a  number  of 
days  and  gave  us  very  valuable  informa- 
tion because  he  is  thoroughly  informed  with 
the  operations  of  his  road."  "He  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of.  the  commission 
by  a  member  of  the  commission,  namely, 
Mr.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  Mr.  Brown  stated  to  us 
that  Mr.  IVhiting  was  well  informed  upon 
these  subjects:  that  he,  Mr.  Brown,  could 
not  be  present  all  the  time,  and  that  we 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  have  Mr.  Whiting 
remain  xvith  us,  and  to  get  such  informa- 
tion from  him  as  we  could;  and  we  did." 

And  then  what  does  Senator  Sutherland 
do? — he  acknowledges  having  a  copy  of  the 
tentative  bill  drawn  by  the  claim  agents 
and  said — see  page  209:  "I  have  it  in  my 
hand  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  into  the  rec- 
ord." You  will  find  this  bill  printed  in  full 
on  pages  210  to  216,  inclusive,  of  the  hear- 
ings June  6,  and  if  you  compare  it  with  the 
present  compensation  bill  you  will  find 
them  more  alike  than  the  other  bill  Suthcr- 
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land  referred  to  and  which  is  printed  on 
page  205. 

T  think  this  is  strong  enough  to  bear  me 
out  in  my  statement  "that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  railroads."  Of  course,  the  first  bill 
drawn  was  not  printed,  it  was  not  smooth 
enough,  so  they  corrected  it  from  time  to 
time  until  they  got  it  just  as  they  wanted 
it,  and  who  did  it?  Sutherland,  the  rail- 
road lawyer,  and  Whiting,  the  claim 
agent,  according  to  their  own  statement. 

Brantley  says  this  bill  docs  away  with 
"contributory  negligence,"  but  he  does  not 
tell  you  that  it  creates  a  new  defense, 
to-wit,  "arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment." 

Now  let's  see  what  the  claim  agents  have 
to  say!  I  have  just  received  the  minutes 
of  their  last  meeting  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  in  May,  1912,  and  on  pages  55  and 
56  I  find  this  language: 

"Many  direct  decisions  have  been  given 
to  the  words  'arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  employment,'  and  their  effect 
has  been  , considered  in  other  cases." 

"The  leading  principles  which  have  gov- 
erned these  decisions  appear  to  be:  First, 
that  the  accident  must  have  arisen  from  a 
risk  incidental  to  the  work  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  injured  man  to  perform, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  wide  and  liberal 
interpretation  to  the  word  duty.  Second, 
that  the  accident  must  have  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  relation  of  master  and  ser-  ' 
vant  could  reasonably  be  held  to  be  sub- 
sisting between  the  injured  workman  and 
the  employer." 

"It  has  been  more  than  once  po'nted 
out  that  the  words  'arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  the  employment*  are  dis- 
junctive and  not  conjunctive,  that  they 
mean  distinct  things;  and  that  in  every 
case  the  onus  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  satisfy 
the  action  by  showing  that  the  accident  in 
respect  of  which  compensation  is  claimed, 
both  arose  out  of  and  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  employment." 

And  on  pages  66  and  67  I  find  this  lan- 
guage: "Under  the  law  as  it  is  at  present 
and  under  any  probable  law,  there  will  be 
a  provision  for  adjusters  who  will  in  a 
summary  way  hear  questions  which  may 
arise  under  the  act  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  which  any  injured  em- 
ployee is  entitled.  I  assume  that  the  law 
departments  of  the  different  railroads  will 
take  charge  of  these  hearings  and  see  that 
the  evidence  is  properly  presented  to  the 
adjusters."  And  Wills  says:  "The  em- 
ployee does  not  have  to  have  a  lawyer" 
and  Brantley  says,  "The  employee  does  not 
have  to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer." 

Now  let  me  cite  a  few  cases  under  the 
compensation  act,  just  to  show  how  they 
are  attacked,  and  using  the  defense :  "Aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment." Smith  vs.  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
Ry.   Co.,   1st  Q.   B.,  page   141,   Smith   was 


killed  in  stepping  off  of  a  moving  train. 
Compensation  was  allowed  by  the  arbi- 
trator, but  the  road  appealed  to  the  higher 
court  and  they  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrator,  thereby  denying  compensa- 
tion. 

Benson  vs.  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Ry. 
Co.,  1st  Q.  B.,  page  242.  This  is  a  case 
where  an  engineer  was  killed  by  being  run 
over  in  the  yard  while  going  to  the  round 
house  to  take  out  his  engine,  and  compen- 
sation was  denied. 

Lowe  vs.  Pearson,  1st  Q.  B.,  page  261. 
This  is  the  case  of  a  boy  employed  in  a 
pottery  who  was  hurt  while  cleaning  up 
and  around  the  machinery,  and  compensa- 
tion was  denied. 

Fifth  American  and  English  Annotated 
Cases,  pages  680  to  634.  Johnson  vs.  Mar- 
shall Sons  &  Co.  "Serious  and  wilful  mis- 
conduct" was  the  defense.  This  man  was 
killed  while  making  a  "lift"  and  because 
he  was  found  without  a  "load,"  which  was 
contrary  to  the  rule,  his  widow  had  to 
sue,  and  the  case  went  to  the  higher  court, 
finally  turning  out  favorably  to  her. 

Bist  vs.  London  &  South  Western  Ry. 
Co.,  8th  Am.  &  Eng.  Ann.  Cases,  page  1 
et  seq.  In  an  action  under  the  Enelish 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  to 
recover  damages  from  a  railway  company 
for  the  death  of  an  engine  driver  employed 
by  it,  evidence  that  the  deceased  servant 
left  the  footplate  of  his  engine  and  mounted 
the  tender  while  the  engine  was  in  motion, 
that  in  so  doing  he  knowintrly  violated  a 
rule  of  the  company  prohibiting  the  act, 
and  that  while  riding  in  this  position  he 
was  killed  by  colliding  with  a  bridge,  is 
sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that 
he  was  justified  in  mounting  the  tender  at 
the  time  in  question,  to  support  a  finding 
that  his  act  amounted  to  "serious  and  wilful 
misconduct"  precluding  a  recovery  for  his 
death. 

In  Reed  vs.  Great  Western  Ry.  Co.,  25 
T.  L.  R.,  page  36.  This  engineer  was  cross- 
ing the  track  to  get  on  his  engine  and  was 
run  over  by  a  switch  engine  and  killed. 
This  was  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
rule,  and  compensation  was  denied. 

I  merely  call  attention  to  the  above  cases 
to  show  how  often  compensation  cases  are 
contested,  and  yet  Brantley  says:  "Just 
show  the  injury  and  the  compensation  will 
be  awarded."     Does  it  look  like  it? 

On  page  63  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  claim  agents,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Council,  attorney  for  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  rail- 
way, predicts  success  in  getting  the  com- 
pensation bill  passed  at  the  next  session  of 
congress. 

Now  the  next  session  of  congress  is  not 
far  away,  so  we  must  not  lose  any  time. 
We  must  get  busy,  pass  resolutions  and 
send  them  to  your  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress,  and  if  any  of  you  wish 
me  to  make  personal   representation,  send 
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me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  and  write  me 
a  letter,  over  seal  of  your  Division,  asking 
mc  to  act  for  you  at  the  next  congress  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  in 
Washington  and  can  do  this  without 
inconvenience.  W.  S.  CoeuRN, 

Chairman    Compensation    Act    Committee, 
Division  180. 


Falls  City,  Neb. 

I  wish  to  give  njy  idea  through  the  Con- 
ductor in  reply  to  some  letters  I  have  been 
reading  in  the  Conductor  from  brothers 
from  various  Divisions  in  regard  to  cost  of 
the  Grand  Division  and  the  number  of  dele- 
gates (say  two  from  each  state,  and  some 
desire  general  chairmen).  I  wish  to  say 
from  observation  as  delegate  to  the  Grand 
Division  at  Boston  that  if  the  delegates 
would  give  more  of  their  time  to  the  Grand 
Division  and  the  business  pertaining  to  it 
and  not  so  much  to  having  a  good  time  it 
would  reduce  the  cost  nearly  one-half. 
When  those  delegates  are  at  home  and  at 
work  they  put  in  long  hours'  service — say 
at  least  ten  hours  per  day — for  the  railroad 
company  at  much  less  pay,  but  they  go  to 
the  Grand  Division  and  work  only  five 
hours  per  day  and  the  balance  of  the  day 
and  evening  in  having  a  good  time. 

As  a  delegate  at  Boston  I  noticed  the 
Grand  Division  convened  at  1  p.  m.  and 
adjourned  at  6  p.  m.  In  my  judgment  they 
should  convene  at  8  a.  m.,  recess  12  to  1 
p.  m.  and  adjourn  at  6  p.  m.  and,  if  neces- 
sary, work  part  of  the  evening.  We  were 
at  Boston  nearly  four  weeks,  which  I  do 
not  consider  necessary  for  what  was  done 
— too  much  visiting  and  sight-seeing  and 
spending  the  money  of  the  Order.  In  my 
judgment  the  cost  can  be  reduced  much 
by  longer  daily  sessions  and  much  more 
attention  to  business.  I  also  think  that  the 
Grand  Division  should  be  centrally  located, 
and  permanently,  which  I  think  would  re- 
duce the  cost. 

Now  as  for  the  number  of  delegates,  I 
can  hardly  agree  with  the  brothers  as  to 
two  from  each  state,  or  the  general  chair- 
men. As  I  understand  it,  our  lawmaking 
body  is  on  the  same  lines  as  our  national 
congress.  Each  state  has  its  representa- 
tives and  each  Division  should  have  its 
representative  in  the  Grand  Division, 
our  lawmaking  body.  When  you  divert 
from  so  doing  you  will  have  discord  and 
trouble  in  the  Order.  There  are  different 
conditions  in  different  lines  in  different 
parts  of  states,  and  you  only  have  the  opin- 
ion of  a  few  men  against  that  of  many,  and 
as  we  all  pay  alike  we  have  an  equal  right 
to  representation,  which  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  with  two  delegates  from  each 
state,  for  there  are  parts  of  states  which 
have  more  Divisions  than  the  other  parts 
and  they  would  outvote  the  smaller  Divi- 
sions and  possibly  instruct  the  delegates  on 


lines  to  suit  their  conditions.  I  favor  a 
delegate  from  each  Division,  work  longer 
each  day  and  shorten  the  sessions;  there  is 
more  time  lost  each  day  getting  ready  to 
do  business  than  is  consumed  in  doing  the 
work. 

You  can't  do  it  at  home  on  the  road  you 
work  for,  and  why  should  you  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  Order  and  your  brothers  at 
home  who  are  working  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  each  day  on  eight  hours' 
Test?  I  just  received  a  circular  letter  from 
my  superior  officer  on  the  road  where  I 
work  that  shaking  hands,  visiting  on  depot 
platforms,  in  offices,  telling  stories  to 
enginemen  when  delivering  orders,  must  be 
stopped— consumes  too  much  time  and  de- 
lays trains.  The  same  will  apply  to  the 
delegates  at  Grand  Division;  and  if  those 
lines  are  followed  I  think  you  will  find  a 
great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  Grand 
Division.  J.  McCarty. 


Macon,  Ga. 

In  1908  the  Employers'  Liability  Law  was 
passed  by  congress,  in  1910  it  was  amended 
so  that  suit  could  be  brought  in  the  state 
courts  under  that  law.  In  1912  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  congress  had  a  right  to  make  this  law, 
that  the  law  was  constitutional.  Since  the 
Employers'  Liability  Law  has  been  declared 
constitutional  by  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  veiy  few  railroad  employees  have 
had  to  bring  suit,  nor  have  they  found  it 
hard  to  recover  for  injuries. 

The  railroads  are  paying  for  deaths  and 
injuries,  as  high  as  $7,000  in  some  cases, 
which  they  would  have  refused  to  pay  even 
a  small  amount  before  this  law  was  passed 
and  upheld  by  the  highest  courts.  Many 
of  our  states  had  some  laws  very  unfair 
to  railroad  employees.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  amount  which  could  be  recovered 
was  limited,  and  "negligence,"  fellow  em- 
ployee negligence,"  and  "assumed  risk^' 
prevented  recovery.  But  the  Employers* 
Liability  Law  has  so  completely  knocked 
out  such  defenses  that  the  claim  agents  of 
the  railroads  are  trying  hard  to  keep  all 
cases  out  of  the  courts.  This  Employers' 
Liability  Law  says  to  the  railroads,  You 
can  no  longer  put  up  a  plea  that  it  was 
the  result  partly  of  your  own  "negligence," 
"you  contributed,"  or  "you  assumed  the 
risk."  Under  this  law  if  an  employee  is 
injured  he  stands  a  mighty  good  chance  to 
recover  unless  it  was  solely  the  injured  em- 
ployee's own  fault,  and  there  are  few  cases 
of  this  kind.  Railroad  employees  are  not 
doing  the  foolhardy  things  and  running 
great  risks  of  getting  hurt  in  performing 
their  duties  as  they  did  several  years  ago. 

Now  you  are  about  to  have  this  law 
(Employers'  Liability  Law)  taken  away 
from  you.  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
bill  is  pending  in  congress,  which  provides 
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for  the  exclusive  remedy  for  injured  em- 
ployees to  recover.  It  will  annul  all  your 
state  laws,  and  the  federal  Employers* 
Liability  Law,  which  was  secured  by  rail- 
road employees  after  working  for  it  many 
years,  alrgely  assisted  by  the  former  grand 
chief  conductor  of  our  organization.  If  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  bill  becomes  a 
law  railroad  employees  will  be  the  only 
class  of  people  who  cannot  bring  suit  under 
our  common  laws.  Have  all  of  you  read 
that  Workmen's  Compensation  bill?  If 
you  have  not  read  it,  please  get  a  copy  of  it. 
You  will  find  that  if  it  becomes  a  law  and 
a  railroad  employee  is  killed  and  leaves 
only  children  over  16  years  old,  nobody 
can  recover  anything.  Do  you  want  such 
a  law?  I  don't.  The  first  fourteen  days 
of  an  injury  you  receive  nothing  unless  you 
are  off  longer  than  fourteen  days.  Do  you 
want  such  a  law?  I  do  not.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  you  recover  more  than 
$50  per  month,  and  in  many  cases  you  will 
not  be  able  to  recover  that.  Do  you  want 
that  kind  of  a  law?    I  don't. 

Almost  every  Division  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  in  the  Southern  states, 
and  many  in  the  Northern  states,  have 
passed  resolutions  opposing  the  bill. 
Friends  to  railway  employees  and  to 
humanity  in  congress,  and  in  the  United 
States  senate,  made  an  eflfort  to  amend  it 
so  as  to  make  it  a  good  law  for  us,  but 
H.  E.  Wills,  joint  legislative  representative 
for  the  conductors  and  engineers,  was  op- 
posed to  any  amendments.  He  said  amend- 
ments were  dancrerous,  and  that  he  had 
agreed  for  the  bill  to  go  through  as  it  was 
introduced,  without  any  amendments.  Wills 
and  some  others  who  favor  the  bill  claim 
that  if  the  Workmen's  Compensation  bill  is 
made  a  law  the  railroad  employees  will  re- 
ceive for  injuries  three  times  as  much  as 
they  would  receive  without  the  law  which 
he  favors.  Let  us  see  about  that.  The 
commission  which  framed  the  law  selected 
the  years  1908,  1909  and  1910  to  find  out 
the  amount  paid  out  during  that  period  on 
account  of  injuries  and  deaths  to  railroad 
employees.  During  part  of  that  time  our 
Employers'  Liability  Law  was  not  a  law, 
and  during  none  of  that  time  were  we  re- 
ceiving full  benefit  of  the  law,  because  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  had 
not  passed  on  it,  and  until  it  was  passed 
on  by  the  highest  court  but  few  suits  were 
brought  under  that  law.  Do  you  think  it 
was  right  when  the  years  1908,  1909  and 
1910  were  selected  to  find  out  how  much 
employees  were  receiving  for  injuries  as  a 
basis  to  pay  you  on  in  the  future  for  your 
injuries?  Don't  you  think  we  should  have 
ooperated  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Law  a  few  years  before  trying  another 
law?  H.  E.  Wills  says  we'll  get  $3  to 
where  we  got  $1  under  our  present  laws.  I 
believe  we  will  get  $3  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Law  to  $1  under  the  bill  advo- 


cated by  our  legislative  representative,  H. 
E.  Wills.  I  believe  the  railroads  know 
this,  too.  If  we  would  get  three  times  more 
for  injuries  under  H.  E.  Wills'  law  as  we 
would  under  our  present  law,  do  you  be- 
lieve every  railroad  in  the  country  would 
favor  the  bill  which  is  now  pending  in 
congress  ? 

If  you  are  opposed  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  bill,  if ,  you  want  to  retain 
your  rights  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Law  which  we  worked  so  hard  for  so  many 
years  to  get,  please  get  busy  and  let  your 
senators  and  congressmen  know  that  you 
do  not  want  the  bill  which  is  now  pending 
to  become  a  law. 

Part  of  Senator  Reed's  speech  on  this 
subject  will  be  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Conductor,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  October  issue.  No  matter 
what  your  views  are,  please  read  his  speech. 
If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  by  reading  Sen- 
ator Reed's  speech,  you  will  learn  perhaps 
much  about  the  law  which  you  otherwise 
would  not  know.  M.  S.  Chiles. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Division  No.  92  is  still  holding  regular 
meetings  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of 
each  month  with  a  fair  attendance,  although 
the  warm  weather  has  caused  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  latter. 

Business  is  good  and  getting  better  on 
all  divisions  running  out  of  Terre  Haute, 
and  you  could  see  a  broad  smile  creeping 
over  the  faces  of  many  of  the  Vandalia 
men  as  they  emerged  from  the  pay  car  last 
Saturday,  as  last  month  was  the  best  that 
we  have  had  for  some  time.  Let  us  hope 
the  good  work  will  continue. 

.  Brother  C.  W.  Finnell  is  back  at  his  post 
again  after  being  off  several  months  with 
a  broken  ankle. 

Brother  W.  L.  Babcock  is  still  on  the  in- 
valid list,  as  he  is  still  carrying  his  foot  in 
a  sling  with  a  broken  ankle,  but  we  hope 
to  see  him  at  his  post  again  in  the  near 
future. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  our 
former  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  H.  Boyd, 
who  is  now  located  in  Texas,  and  he  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  talk  on  some  of  the 
pleasures  and  hardships  of  being  a  con- 
ductor west  of  the  river. 

Jf  any  stray  brothers  wander  this  way 
they  will  find  the  latch  string  hanging  out 
of  the  K.  of  P.  hall  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Walnut  streets  at  10  a.  m.  the  first  and 
third  Sundays.  R.  C.  Brown. 

Spooner,  Wis. 

The  letter  of  James  B.  Gauss  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  in  the  September  Conductor  is 
surely  worth  reading,  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  he  says.  The  most  impor- 
tant question,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  reduce 
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the  number  of  delegates  to  our  Grand  Divi- 
sion. This  problem  should  be  worked  out 
by  the  members  throuvrh  the  Conductor, 
and  our  delef^ates  instructed  on  this  ques- 
tion. 1  have  not  seen  a  plan  that  would 
work  out  better  or  as  pood  as  the  one  I 
suggested,  and  as  published  in  the  May 
Conductor.  The  plan  was  to  amend  the 
constitution  next  May  so  as  to  have  the 
next  convention  meet  in  1916,  with  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Divisions  having  even 
numbers,  and  in  1919  with  delegates  from 
all  odd-numbered  Divisions,  and  alternat- 
ing every  three  years.  This  would  reduce 
the  number  of  delegates  by  one-half,  and 
all  parts  of  the  country  would  be  repre- 
sented ;  all  members  of  the  Divisions  would 
be  personally  acquainted  with  their  dele- 
gates. The  delegates  should  be  elected  by 
referendum  so  as  to  give  every  member  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  delegate  who  is 
to  represent  them. 

Some  of  the  brothers  advocate  reducing 
the  number  of  delegates  to  two  from  each 
state.  The  result  would  be  that  the  two 
Divisions  having  the  most  members  would 
always  elect  the  delegates  and  the  smaller 
Divis'ons  never  would  be  represented  in 
the  Grand  Division.  A  state  having  only 
one  Division  would  send  as  many  delegates 
as  the  state  having  thirty  or  forty  Divi- 
sions. Part  of  this  objection  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  idea  of  having  one  delegate  for 
every  one  thousand  members.  We  cannot 
conduct  an  active  campaign  like  the  politi- 
cal parties  or  politicians  do,  and  we  would 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the  delegate 
that  was  elected,  for  our  acquaintance  is 
limited  to  only  those  in  our  own  Division. 
We  want  to  elect  our  best  men  to  repre- 
sent us;  men  who  work  for  the  good  of 
the  Order,  men  who  do  not  think  it  too 
much  trouble  to  qualify  for  the  position, 
men  who  will  take  time  to  study,  think  and 
then  act.  To  get  these  men  we  must  per- 
sonally know  the  men  we  are  voting  for. 

There  has  always  been  considerable  ob- 
jection made  to  amending  our  Mutual 
Benefit  laws.  I  am  in  favor  of  amending 
our  Mutual  Benefit  laws  so  as  to  permit 
the  payment  of  insurance  to  a  member  who 
is  totally  disabled  and  has  no  means  of 
support,  and  has  been  a  member  for  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  There  is  no  one  who 
has  more  right  to  this  money  than  he  who 
paid  for  it.  What  good  does  it  do  him 
after  he  is  gone  to  the  great  beyond?  His 
children,  if  he  had  any,  would  no  doubt  be 
grown  up,  and  his  wife,  if  still  living,  would 
be  just  as  glad  to  get  this  money  when 
there  was  no  other  means  of  support  as 
after  his  death. 

Our  relief  assessment  of  $3  per  year  is 
high  enough.  We  have  just  about  reached 
our  limit  in  this  kind  of  expense,  for  the 
B.  of  R.  T.  is  beginning  to  do  all  they  can 
to  have  their  members  stay  in  their  brother- 
hood, and  if  we  are  not  careful  we  will  be 


up  against  the  same  proposition  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  has  to  contend  with. 

Brothers,  all  the  Divisions  should  in- 
struct their  delegates  to  vote  to  amend  the 
cons'itrtion  so  as  to  permit  us  to  elect  all 
our  Division  officers  by  referendum;  this 
would  bring  about  better  attendance  at  our 
meetings.  H.  R.  Ewert. 


Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  union  meeting  ca'led  by  Division  44 
and  held  at  Denver  made  quite  a  number 
of  recommendations  for  the  benefit  of  dele- 
gates who  are  to  attend  the  next  Grand 
Division.  If  some  of  the  recommendations 
were  put  in  force  by  the  Grand  Division  it 
would  complicate  matters  so  that  we  would 
have  to  put  in  considerable  time  straighten- 
ing out  our  troubles.  It  would  not  be  any 
satisfaction  to  the  old  members  out  of 
railroad  service  and  just  able  to  make  ends 
meet,  to  have  the  relief  fund  assessments 
raised  to  five  dollars  per  year. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  mem- 
bers that  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  more 
grand  officers,  and  just  at  the  time  when 
it  is  being  auitated  to  reduce  expenses  in 
the  Grand  Division.  The  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  has  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  its  members  to  be  guided  by,  and  the 
membership  is  so  proficient  in  that  con- 
stitution that  it  is  like  any  other  well 
disciplined  organization ;  unless  upon  some 
special  occasion  or  difficulty  with  some  of 
the  railroads,  the  local  Divisions  can  run 
for  a  long  time  without  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  g^and  officers. 

U  what  the  brother  from  Buffalo  says  is 
true — that  you  don't  hear  any  delegate  agi- 
tate for  reduction  of  number  of  delegates 
while  attending  Grand  Division  meetings, 
because  it  is  not  good  politics — it  is  time 
for  local  Divisions  when  selecting  delegates 
to  instruct  them  to  work  and  vote  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  delegates  to  the  Grand 
Division.  One  of  the  pet  theories  that  is 
brought  forth  frequently  is  the  election  of 
officers  at  the  Grand  Division  meetings,  and 
that  the  officers  have  got  to  play  politics  to 
hold  their  office  and  are  not  free  to  speak 
their  mind  for  the  good  of  the  Order  for 
fear  of  offending  some  delegates  and  not 
getting  their  votes  when  it  comes  to  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Why  should  the  present 
officers  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  an^ 
electioneering  scheme  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions? Have  they  failed  to  do  their  duty? 
It  seems,  brothers,  that  when  your  delegate 
returns  from  Grand  Division  meetings  and 
makes  his  report  to  the  local  Division,  he 
has  only  words  of  commendation  for  the 
grand  officers.  As  long  as  the  grand  of- 
ficers are  doing  their  work  satisfactorily 
they  should  be  left  to  fill  the  positions  and 
not  be  in  constant  fear  of  losing  their  po- 
sitions by  incurring  the  enmity  of  some 
delegates   for  honestly  and  conscientiously 
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doing  their  duty.  The  men  in  railroad 
service  expect  the  railroad  officials  to  treat 
them  fairly.  The  railroad  organizations 
want  their  membership  retained  in  service 
until  they  reach  the  old  age  limit,  and  the 
O.  R.  C.  should  apply  the  same  fair  dealing 
to  their  servants.  Instead  of  criticising 
the  grand  officers  for  using  electioneering 
methods  to  hold  their  positions,  the  mem- 
bership should  be  criticised  for  compelling 
them  to  use  those  methods. 

When  the  railroad  organizations,  years 
ago,  began  to  wield  their  influence  with  the 
railroads  for  the  good  of  its  members,  one 
of  its  first  clauses  in  signing  agreements 
with  the  railroads  was  the  seniority  clause. 
It  is  yet  considered  an  important  clause 
among  the  agreements  with  railroads.  It 
gives  every  man  in  train  service,  who  is 
ambitious  to  rise  in  that  service,  a  square 
deal.  It  is  a  protection  to  the  conductor 
who  is  doing  what  is  right,  for  it  keeps  him 
in  line  for  promotion.  It  was  not  always 
so.  Officials  of  railroads  have  their  likes 
and  dislikes.  It  used  to  be  that  if  an  of- 
ficial liked  a  man  he  was  the  man  who  was 
promoted,  regardless  of  ability  or  qualifica- 
tions to  fill  the  position.  There  are  numer- 
ous officials  who  still  take  the  same  view 
and  would  promote  only  their  friends,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  seniority  clause  in  the 
agreement,  and  every  brother  will  agree 
that  seniority  is  a  good  thing.  If  it  is 
good  for  the  membership,  and  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  work  for  promotion  be- 
cause they  know  they  will  get  it  when  com- 
ing to  them  when  a  vacancy  occurs  and 
keep  them  in  their  position,  let  us  do  the 
same  with  our  grand  officers;  use  the 
seniority  clause;  their  service  has  been 
good,  their  loyalty  not  questioned,  their 
sincerity  is  evident  in  various  ways;  so  let 
us  treat  them  as  we  wish  to  be  treated 
under  similar  conditions. 

J.  O.  Johnson. 


Houston,  Tex. 

Division  No.  7  has  been  suffering  with  a 
disease  which  seems  to  be  epidemic  in 
nature,  and  whch  will  eventually  demand 
heroic  treatment  before  it  can  be  overcome 
— non-attendance,  and  transacting  business 
with  hardly  a  corporal's  guard,  and  which 
the  polite  term,  a  quorum.  Members  of  a 
lodge  will  differ,  defeat  will  come  to 
those  who  have  the  ambition  to  aspire, 
brothers  will  demand  justice  from  the  com- 
mittees sworn  to  serve  and  who  after  in- 
vestigation report  adversely;  but  that 
should  not  make  us  recreant  to  our  obliga- 
tions or  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  "our 
standing  in  the  world  of  labor,  art  and 
civilization  comes  from  the  shield  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors;  without  the 
care  and  protection  of  our  contracts  we 
would  be  nil  and  our  places  soon  filled  by 
the  professional  strike-breaker,  and  we,  the 


members  thereof,  exiles.  The  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  is  a  silent  factor  of 
good  and  strength  against  a  combination  of 
greed  and  money,  and  we,  enjoying  that 
protection  with  so  little  cost,  ought  in  all 
fairness  and  right  to  come  out,  attend  more 
and  show  our  appreciation. 

Have  been  reading  the  Conductor  of 
August  and  September,  and  see  many  let- 
ters deserving  of  praise  and  consideration, 
and  as  the  subject  matter  therein  is  so  com- 
plex and  of  different  hue,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt specific  answer,  but  will  touch  lightly 
here  and  there,  a  kind  brotherly  review. 
Compensation  will  be  my  first  subject,  and 
is  defined  in  law  to  be  a  pecuniary  amends 
for  loss,  privation,  or  injury;  the  usual 
measure  of  damages  in  actions  either  from 
breach  of  contract,  or  injuries  received,  and 
of  course  must  apply  to  the  conductor  in 
his  citizenship  capacity  and  not  his  mem- 
bership as  an  individual  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors. 

I  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Order,  but 
with  some  restrictions,  and  have  promised 
the  Order  obedience  in  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  Order,  provided  my  religion  and 
politics  were  let  alone;  and  an  oath  once 
pledged  or  word  given  is  sacred  and  bind- 
ing on  both  parties.  I  have  pursued  my 
way  as  a  citizen  undisturbed,  until  the  law 
of  compensation  invaded  my  rights  as  a 
citizen,  and  this  without  my  request,  sanc- 
tion or  consent,  and  now  I  shall  make  my 
kick. 

Two  years  ago  at  Galveston  our  esteemed 
Commissioner  W.  D.  Williams  addressed 
the  Federated  Board  of  Labor;  subiect 
matter,  compensation ;  and  I  was  more 
amused  than  instructed  from  his  discourse 
and  could  not  understand  how  the  employee 
would  be  benefited  if  this  awful  waste  of 
money  caused  by  the  damage-suit  lawyer 
was  saved  the  railway  companies  and  en- 
abling the  companies  to  pay  their  injured 
or  dead  employees  a  greater  sum  than  they 
do  now  under  the  old  fellow  servant  doc- 
trine as  amended  by  the  good  people  of 
this  state  of  Texas. 

I  respected  the  views  of  the  commissioner 
as  I  do  the  opinion  of  Brother  A.  B.  Gar- 
retson,  citizen,  and  say,  "Gentlemen,  if  you 
are  sincere,  keep  them,  they  are  yours;  but 
as  for  my  single  self,  I  do  not  hold  with 
you,  the  laws  of  Texas  and  the  law  of  the 
land,  federal  liability,  is  good  enoucfh  for 
me  and  mine,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  with  your  company  compensation  act, 
and  have  so  instructed  our  congressmen 
and  senators  through  special  commission  of 
Division  No.  7." 

I  shall  quote  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  ask  a  few  questions,  and 
pass  on  to  another  subject : 

Amendment  No.  1 :  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
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or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

What  is  law?  A  rule  of  action  estab- 
lished by  recognized  authority,  punishing 
that  which  is  wrong  and  protecting  that 
which  is  right,  and  emanates  from  abuse  of 
privilege  or  the  stronger  disregarding  the 
rights  of  the  weaker,  compelling  the  latter 
to  petition  the  government  for  redress  of 
their  grievances.  If  the  employees  were 
ever  aggrieved  by  the  damage-suit  industry, 
did  they  as  such  petition  congress,  and  if 
congress  and  others  have  acted  without  this 
petition  and  the  act  itself  specific  and  class 
legislation,  is  not  the  action  of  congress 
ultra  vires,  and  to  say  the  least,  self- 
constituted  ? 

I  am  not  suspicious  by  nature  nor  accuse 
men  of  wrong  doing"  without  proof  positive, 
but  love  nature,  the  wild  woods  and  the 
chase,  and  when  I  see  tracks  can  usually 
tell  the  opossum  from  the  bear  and  load  my 
gun  accordingly,  and  when  I  aim  I  usually 
hit  the  object  shot  at.  Amendment  No.  7 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will 
be  quoted  and  the  generosity  of  the  com- 
pensation act  can  be  appreciated  as  applied 
to  the  trial-by-jury  feature,  the  most  costly 
in  a  federal  cause  of  action,  in  which  none 
but  the  rich  can  follow  to  the  last  court: 

"In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  other- 
wise re-examined  in  any  court  of  the 
Unitde  States,  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  common  law." 

A  brother  writer  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
my  old  home  and  my  birthplace,  writes  a 
beautiful  article  on  politics,  and  from  his 
description,  the  old  place  isn't  what  it  used 
to  be,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  too. 

Politics  is  defined  to  be  that  branch  of 
civics  that  treats  of  the  principles  of  civil 
government  and  the  conduct  of  state  af- 
fairs; the  administration  of  public  affairs 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state,  protection  of  life  and 
the  safeguarding  of  property,  in  a  wide 
sense  embracing  the  science  of  government 


and  civil  polity.  Such  is  Webster  on  Poli- 
tics, and  such  is  my  understanding  and 
mental  conception,  for  I  am  one  who  has 
not  lost  faith  in  humanity,  or  believes  "men 
are  all  liars,  trust  none  of  them,"  or  that 
every  man  has  his  price,  and  all  such  stuff 
as  that,  and  I  am  a  happy  brother  and  fat, 
too,  if  just  a  bit  foolish  and  not  well 
informed. 

"When  politicians,  salaried  chairmen, 
crippled  and  infirm  members  endeavor  to 
take  the  wheel  of  this  -organization  it  is 
time  to  wake  up" — signed,  The  Iconoclast. 
The  brothers  from  Memphis  and  Nashville, 
living  in  the  same  state,  must  be  suffering 
from  the  same  disease,  for  they  both  have 
the  same  opinion  of  politics,  and  it  is  not 
good. 

Salaried  chairmen  ?  If  yours  does  not  fill 
the  bill,  brother,  fire  him  bodily,  or,  what 
is  better,  if  you  can  take  his  or  their  places 
run  for  the  office  or  have  yourself 
appointed. 

Crippled  and  infirm  members:  I  see  no 
objection  to  their  holding  office,  if  not  crip- 
pled or  infirm  under  the  hat.  Am  a  little 
bit  suspicious.  You  write  with  a  good  pen, 
brother,  and  against  a  foe  your  vitriol 
would  be  admired  and  much  feared;  but 
against  a  brother — dip  your  pen  in  the  bot- 
tle containing  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
and  throw  out  that  holding  the  vinegar  and 
you  will  prosper. 

"The  noblest  works  of  Asiatic  architec- 
ture and  of  Greek  sculpture  perished  by  the 
same  iconoclasm  that  shattered  the  humble 
temple  at  which  the  peasant  loved  to  pray, 
or  the  household  gods  which  consecrated 
his  home,"  from  Leckey's  history  of  Eu- 
rope, or  from  Isaac  Taylor  in  the  Alphabet, 
who  wrote  "The  eighth  century,  the  age  of 
the  iconoclast,  had  not  been  favorable  to 
literature,  the  advancement  of  thought  or 
the  progress  of  science,  and  another  writer 
informs  the  reader  that  such  image  break- 
ers were  hated  and  despised ;  and  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  love  the  open  air  and  fair 
fight,  and  sign  my  name  at  the  bottom  and 
write  for  the  good  of  the  Order  and  the 
uplift  of  humanity,  in  everything  I  find 
good.  Bill  Davis. 
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An  Innovation  in  Vocational 
Education 

Realizing  that  capable  men,  rank  and  file 
as  well  as  the  staff,  are  a  necessity  to  the 
good  conduct  and  economical  operation  of 
the  transportation  line,  Mr.  W.  L.  Park, 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road, established  two  years  ago  an  educa- 
tional bureau,  the  instruction  being  very 
largely  conducted  by  correspondence. 

The  curriculum  includes  thirty-two 
courses,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are: 

Block  Signals  and  Inter-Locking. 

Railroad   Operation. 

Locomotive. 

Air  Brake. 

Gas  Engine. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Boiler. 

Track. 

Surveying  and  Mapping. 

Railway  Civil  Engineering. 

Freight  and  Passenger  Traffic. 

Railway  Accounting. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

Electric  Light  and  Power. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  accruing  benefits,  both  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  railroad,  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  great.  Over  four  thousand 
employees,  distributed  through  all  depart- 
ments, are  enrolled,  and  the  markings  of 
their  papers  indicate  satisfactory  progress. 


Railroad  Protects  Against  Fire 

The  number  of  locomotives  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  equipped  with  pumps  and 
hose  for  extinguishmg  fires  is  now  612,  and 
during  the  past  four  years  apparatus  on  en- 
gines has  been  used  to  extinguish  153  fires. 
The  yard  enginemen  and  trainmen  are 
drilled  so  as  to  respond  to  alarms  quicklv. 
In  one  instance  an  engine  was  made  reacly 
to  act  within  two  minutes,  and  within  seven 
minutes  nine  engines  were  on  the  scene. 
The  yard  engines  have  been  used  repeatedly 
at  fires  along  the  road — often  in  out-of-way 
places  where  there  was  no  other  protec- 
tion to  be  had.  The  original  engine  equip- 
ment, which  consisted  of  a  hose  connection 
placed  in  the  line  conveying  water  from 
the  injector  to  the  boiler,  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  special  form  of  extinguisher,  by 
which  the  water  from  the  tender  is  dis- 
charged through  an  ejector  by  high  steam 
pressure  direct  from  the  locomotive  boiler. 
The  standard  equipment  for  each  enp^ine 
consists  of  150  feet  of  25^  inch  unhned 
linen  hose  and  a  fifteen-inch  cast  iron  noz- 
zle with  a  discharge  opening  of  five-eighths 


inch.  It  is  kept  in  a  box  under  the  run- 
ning board  of  the  engine — the  hose  being 
coiled  in  separate  sections.  With  this 
equipment  engines  are  enabled  to  throw  a 
stream  of  water  seventy  feet. — Railway  Age 
Gazette, 


Starts  Safety  Campaign 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen- 
tral railroad  has  inaugurated  a  campaign 
of  safety,  in  conformity  with  plans  pro- 
mulgated by  the  New  York  Central  system. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  road's  manage- 
ment, through  the  exercise  of  greater  care 
and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  em- 
ployee, to  minimize  accidents  on  the  com- 
pany's property  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  railroad.  Safety  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  work 
in  every  department  of  the  railroad's  oper- 
ation. In  this  plan  are  included  officers  of 
the  road,  foremen  of  shops,  engineers  and 
section  men.  Each  member  of  a  safety 
organization  is  supplied  with  a  memoran- 
dum book,  in  which  to  make  entry  of  such 
conditions  as  are  discovered  which  might 
some  time  be  the  cause  of  accidents.  They 
are  further  instructed  to  make  suggestions 
for  improvements  which  will  lessen  the 
chance  for  accident^. 

In  addition  the  road  has  posted  notices 
at  all  public  places  along  its  property 
warning  the  public.  These  say:  "Walk- 
ing upon  or  along  railroad  tracks  or  jump- 
ing upon  cars  or  engines  by  unauthorized 
persons  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  law  arises  from  the  solicitude 
of  the  state  to  shield  itd  citizens  from 
death  and  mutilation,  yet  it  is  thought- 
lessly transgressed  daily  by  thousands  of 
people.  The  severest  punishment  does  not 
follow  from  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  but  rather  in  the  un- 
fortunate accidents  wihch  result  from  its 
violation.  The  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
public  is  requested  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  number  of  these  accidents." 


Canadian  Railway  Casualties  in  July 

According  to  the  Labour  Gazette  (Ot- 
tawa, Ont.),  there  were  twenty- four  fatal 
and  thirty-four  non-fatal  accidents  recorded 
during  July,  as  compared  with  thirteen  fatal 
and  twenty-three  non-fatal  accidents  in 
June,  and  nineteen  fatal  and  twenty-five 
non-fatal  accidents  in  July,  1911.  Six  em- 
ployees were  killed  as  a  result  of  being 
run  over,  four  in  collisions  and  four  in  de- 
railments, three  by  falls,  two  by  falling  ma- 
terial, and  crushing  between  cars,  and  one 
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•ach  by  drowning,  by  being  struck  by  a 
train,  and  by  being  shot.  Nine  employees 
were  injured  as  a  result  of  being  struck  by 
trains,  cars,  and  light  engines;  eight  as  a 
result  of  being  run  over;  seven  in  col- 
lisions; six  in  derailments;  three  by  falling 
material;  two  by  scalding;  and  one  each 
by  being  burned,  and  getting  foot  caught 
between  rail  and  crossing  plank. 


Rules  that  Used  to  be  in  Force  Half 
a  Century  Ago 

A  curious  relic  of  railroad  operation  some 
fifty  years  ago  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  rules  then  in  force: 

Each  engineman  will  keep  a  watch,  which 
must  be  regulated  by  the  time  of  his  con- 
ductor at  the  commencement  of  each  trip 
and  will  always  have  in  his  possession  the 
current  schedule  book. 

Should  any  stock  be  killed  which  may  be 
likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  next 
train  passing,  the  engineman  will  stop  his 
train  until  track  is  cleared. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  trains  meet  be- 
tween stations  the  train  nearest  the  turn- 
out will  run  back.  Any  dispute  as  to  which 
train  has  to  retire  is  to  be  determined  at 
once  by  the  conductors  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  enginemen.  This 
rule  is  required  to  be  varied  in  favor  of 
heaviest  loaded  engine  or  the  worst  grades. 
If  they  meet  near  the  -center,  in  case  of 
backing,  a  man  must  be  placed  on  the  look- 
out, so  that  any  danger  to  the  rearmost 
part  of  the  train  may  be  seen  and  the 
engineman  at  once  receive  notice.  The 
backing  must  be  done  cautiously. — Railroad 
Man's  Magazine, 


The  Tidewater  Southern. Railway  Co. 

The  railroad  commission  of  the  state  of 
California  has  authorized  the  issuance  of 
$750,000  in  5  per  cent  thirty-year  first  mort- 
gage gold  bonds  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Tidewater  Southern  Railway  com- 
pany, now  under  construction  from  Stock- 
ton through  the  central  San  Toaquin  valley 
via  Modesto,  Turlock  and  Merced  to 
Fresno. 


Railway  Centralization 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  presents  some 
interesting  and  striking  figures  to  show  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  railway 
mileage  of  this  country  is  now  managed  by 
eighteen  groups  of  operating  carriers.  This 
is  a  result  of  a  policy  of  centralization  in 
transportation,  which  became  particularly 
active  about  ten  years  ago.  When  it  is  said 
that  two-thirds  of  the  total  mileage  of  this 
country  is  managed  by  eighteen  groups  of 
operating  carriers,  the  reader  should  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  in  this  country  are 


51,000  more  miles  of  railroads  than  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  combined. 

Eighteen  systems  have  the  management 
of  161,147  miles  of  road,  our  total  mileage 
on  June  30,  1911,  having  been  243,229  miles. 
Following  are  the  several  groups  and  the 
mileage  controlled  by  them.  The  reader  is 
to  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  New  Yoric 
Central  is  included,  not  only  the  line  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  its  controlled  roads,  such 
as  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  "Nickel  Plate"  and  the  "Big  Four."  So 
also  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in- 
cluded the  mileage  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  some  other  roads: 

New  York  Central 13,193 

Burlington    11,782 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 11.416 

Pennsylvania  11,191 

Atchison 10,422 

Southern  Pacific  10,202 

Chicago  &  North  Western 9.800 

Southern  Railway  9,763 

St.  Paul  9,517 

Illinois  Central  8,243 

Rock  Island   8,145 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 7,437 

Missouri  Pacific  7,283 

Great  Northern  7363 

Union  Pacific 7.128 

New  Haven 6.478 

Northern  Pacific  6.207 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 5,577 

Total  161,147 

Attention  is  called  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  fact  that  the  grouping  might 
have  been  carried  one  step  further.  In  that 
way  three  o(  the  present  groups — Burling- 
ton, Great  Northern,  and  Northern  Pacific 
— would  appear  as  one,  and  so  would  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  since 
they  are  one  as  to  general  administration. 
By  this  means  the  following  mileage  table 
could  be  worked  out: 

Hill  Toads  25352 

Harriman  roads  17,330 

New  York  Central  Lines 13,193 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 11,416 

Pennsylvania   11,191 

Atchison   10,422 

Total  88,004 

United  States  roads 243,229 


The  government  has  filed  suits  in  the 
Commerce  Court  at  Washington  against  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  alleging  the  issuance 
of  a  pass  to  an  officer  of  the  New  York 
Transportation  company,  and  against  the 
Erie  for  granting  a  similar  courtesy  to  a 
traveling  passenger  agent  of  a  steamship 
company,  the  charge  being  made  that 
neither  of  these  companies  is  a  common 
carrier  and,  therefore,  that  the  granting  of 
such  passes  is  illegal. 
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A  Railroad  Fighting  Mosquitoes 

In  the  hope  of  abolishing  or  at  least 
greatly  diminishing  malaria  along  its  lines, 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  will  stock  stag- 
nant pools  near  its  tracks  with  goldfish 
minnows.  These  fish  are  hardy  and  they 
eat  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes.  It  has  been 
established  that  malaria  is  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another  by  certain  mos- 
quitoes; in  warm  climates  the  insects  also 
are  carriers  of  yellow  fever  an(!  elephan- 
tiasis. Extermination  of  mosquitoes,  say 
the  scientists,  would  mean  the  ending  of 
malaria,  once  believed  to  be  due  to  damp 
soils  or  stagnant  waters  but  now  known  to 
be  spread  by  the  insect  life  that  flourishes 
in  dampness  and  warmth. 

The  Illinois  Central's  enterprise  should 
stir  communities  and  individuals  to  co- 
operate in  this  laudable  work.  Malsrria  not 
only  makes  railroad  employees  less  ef- 
ficient, but  causes  whole  districts,  and  even 
villages  and  cities,  to  lack  health  and  vigor. 
It  is  so  common  a  disease  that  some  sani- 
tary experts  urge  national  action  against  * 
the  mosquitoes  that  convey  it,  and  many 
European  nations  are  taking  such  action. 

Small  sunfish  or  top  minnows,  as  well  as 
goldfish,  are  advised  for  the  stocking  of 
pools  where  mosquitoes  breed,  in  the  excel- 
lent leaflet  on  these  insects  issued  by  the 
American  Civic  Association.  The  spread- 
ing of  kerosene  on  standing  water  will  de- 
stroy breeding  places,  and  screening  is  ef- 
iective.  Since  very  few  mosquitoes  fly  even 
a  half  mile  from  their  breeding  places,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  keep  them  away 
from  most  human  habitations. — Record- 
Herald. 


The  1012  Fable  of  the  Common  Car- 
rier and  the  Gratitude  of 
the  Populace 

(George  Ade,  in  Railway  Employees* 
Magazine.) 

Once  there  was  a  little  E-Flat  town  that 
needed  a  direct  communication  with  a 
trunk  line.  A  promoter  wearing  Sunday 
clothes  and  smoking  40-cent  cigars  came 
out  from  the  city  to  see  about  it. 

The  daily  paper  put  him  on  the  front 
page.  Five  dollars  was  the  set-back  for 
each  plate  at  the  banquet  tendered  him  by 
the  Mercantile  Association.  A  bonus  was 
offered,  together  with  a  site  for  the  repair 
shops  and  the  roundhouse. 

When  the  college  graduates  in  khaki  suits 
began  to  drag  chains  across  lots,  a  wave  of 
joy  engulfed  Main  street  from  the  grain 
elevator  clear  out  to  the  creamery. 

Then  came  10,000  Carusos,  temporarily 
residing  in  box  cars,  to  disarrange  the  face 
of  nature  and  put  a  culvert  over  the  creek. 
Real  estate  dealers  emerged  from  their 
holes  and  local  Rip  Van  Winkles  began  to 
sit  up  and  rub  their  eyes. 


One  morning  a  train  zipped  through  the 
cut  and  pulled  up  at  the  new  station. 

The  road  was  an  assured  fact.  The  rails 
were  spiked  down ;  the  rolling  stock  was  in 
commission;  trains  were  running  accord- 
ing to  schedule. 

There  was  no  longer  any  reason  for 
waiting,  so  the  citizens  hiked  over  to  the 
court  house  and  began  to  file  damage  suits. 
The  town  council  started  in  to  pass  ordi- 
nances and  the  board  of  equalization 
whooped  the  taxes. 

Horny-handed  jurors  hung  around  the 
circuit  court  room  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
take  a  wallop  at  the  soulless  corporation. 

When  the  promoter  came  along  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  the  only  person  down  to 
meet  him  was  the  sheriff. 

Children  in  the  public  school  practiced 
the  new  oval  penmanship  by  fillmg  their 
copy-books  with  the  following  popular 
catch-line:  "When  you  have  a  chance  to 
soak  the  railroad,  go  to  it." 

And  the  trains  never  ran  to  suit 
everybody. 

Moral:  Go  eas^  with  capital  until  you 
get  it  roped  and  tied. 


A  new  branch  of  the  Dakota  division  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  has  been  opened  for 
business,  called  the  Wilton  Branch,  extend- 
ing from  Pingree,  N.  D.,  westward  to  Wil- 
ton, N.  D.,  ninety-three  miles.  A  new 
branch  of  the  same  division,  called  the  Man- 
dan  North  Line,  has  been  opened  for  busi- 
ness, extending  from  Mandan,  N.  D., 
northward  to  Stanton,  fifty-three  miles. 


The  Atlantic,  Quebec  &  Western  has  been 
'  extended  from  Grand  River,  Que.,  north- 
ward to  Gaspe,  fifty  miles. 


Suits  for  violations  of  the  safety  ap- 
pliance act  have  been  filed  in  the  federal 
court  in  Indianapolis  against  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Bluffton  & 
Chicago,  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern. 


The  last  accident  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  gives 
information  that  safety  committees  have 
been  established  by  all  of  the  railroads 
operating  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  except  the 
Grand  Trunk  Western  and  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  Nine  interurban  roads 
are  also  mentioned  as  having  adopted  a 
similar  plan  for  the. reduction  of  casualties. 


In  the  federal  court  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
September  3,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  confessed  judgment  in  a  suit  in- 
volving fifty  violations  of  the  federal  hours- 
of-labor  law,  and  fines  aggregating  $5,000 
were  imposed. 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  Thb  Railway  Cohductoe  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Validiiy  of  Statute  Exempting  Trade 
Unions  and  Associations ,  of  Employers 
From  Actions  for  Tort. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizes certain  state  officers  and  depart- 
ments, among  others  the  houses  of  the 
legislature,  to  require  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  an  opinion  in  ad- 
vance of  its  passage  of  the  validity  of  a 
given  piece  of  proposed  legislation.  Such 
an  opinion  was  required  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  The  specific  question  sub- 
mitted being: 

"Is  an  act  of  the  legislature  constitu- 
tional which  provides  that  an  action  shall 
not  be  entertained  by  any  court  against  a 
trade  union,  or  an  association  of  employ- 
ers, or  against  any  members  or  officials 
thereof,  in  respect  to  a  tortious  act  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  trade  union  or  an  association  of 
employers  ? 

"The  proposed  act  reads  as  follows: 

"An  act  to  relieve  associations  of  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions  from  actions  of 
tort. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  in  general  court  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as. 
follows : 

"An  action  against  a  trade  union  or  an 
association  of  employers  or  against  any 
members  or  officials  thereof  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  of  other  members  of  a 
trade  union  or  association  of  employers  in 
respect  to  a  tortious  act  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade 
union  or  association  of  employers  shall  not 
be  entertained  by  any  court" 

Upon  this  question  the  justice  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  said: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
Article  15  of  the  amendments,  expressly 
provides  that:  No  state  shall  "deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
withm  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  Absolute  equality  before  the 
law  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  own 
Constitution.  Frequent  expressions  to  this 
effect  are  found  in  various  articles.  For 
example,  it  is  said  that  "all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal";  that  "each  individual  of 
the  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected  by 
it  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  according  to  standing  laws" ;  that 
every  subject  of  the  commonwealth  ought 


to  find  a*  certain  remedy,  by  having  re- 
course to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or 
wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  per- 
son, property  or  character";  and  that  the 
several  departments  of  e;ovemment  are  sep- 
arated "to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men."  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  Arts.  1,  10,  11  and  30. 

The  proposed  bill  to  exempt  associations 
of  emt>loyers  and  trade  unions  and  their 
members  and  officials  from  actions  of  tort 
committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  associa- 
tion or  union  is  plainly  contrary  to  these 
constitutional  guaranties.  It  gives  to  cer- 
tain favored  ones  selected  arbitrarily,  im- 
munity from  that  equal  liability  for  civil 
wrongs  which  is  a  sign-  of  equality  between 
citizens  and  residents.  It  undertakes  to 
clothe  combinations  of  employers  and 
laborers  with  special  power  denied  to  other 
members  of  society.  In  another  aspect,  it 
deprives  all  individuals  and  associations, 
other  than  those  named,  of  the  protection 
to  safety,  liberty  and  property  which  any 
free  government  must  secure  to  its  sub- 
jects. It  takes  from  them  the  unhampered 
right  to  assert  in  the  courts  claims  against 
all  who  tortiously  assail  their  person  and 
property  and  to  recover  judgment  for  the 
injuries  done.  It  would  prevent  all  per- 
sons from  having  recourse  to  law  for  vin- 
dication of  rights  or  reparation  for  wrongs 
against  the  privileged  few  therein  desig- 
nated. It  imposes  upon  some  burdens  of 
which  others  in  like  situation  arc  relieved. 
It  throws  obstacles  in  the  plathway  of  those 
outside  unions  or  associations  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  livelihood  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  business  not  interposed  in  the 
way  of  members  of  such  organizations.  It 
purposes  to  give  to  one  class  of  wage- 
earners  advantages  withheld  from  others 
not  belonging  to  a  trade  union  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  kind  of  work  and  for 
the  same  employer.  It  frees  one  set  of  em- 
ployers from  obligations  to  which  their 
competitors,  who  are  independent  of  the  as- 
sociation, are  subjected.  In  short,  it  de- 
stroys equality  and  creates  special  privilege. 

Manifestly,  it  needs  no  discussion  and  no 
further  statement  to  demonstrate  that 
legislation  like  that  embodied  in  the  bill 
would  violate  in  many  respects  underlying 
principles  and  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  commonwealth  and 
of  the  United  States. 

In  Re  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  98  N.  E. 
Rep.  (Mass.)  337. 
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Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Collingwood 


Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Notice 

In  submitting  questions  to  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  requests  that  whenever  pos- 
sible the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  used  in 
their  regular  order  to  designate  stations  as 
they  follow  in  sequence,  as  the  situation  is 
much  more  easily  understood  by  our  read- 
ers than  when  station  names  are  used. 


Titus ville,  Pa. 

Editor  Forum— Under  an  order  that  No. 
4  will  run  fifteen  minutes  late  from  G  to  B, 
must  No.  4  leave  B  fifteen  minutes  late? 
Only  one  time  is  shown  on  the  time-table 
at  B.  D.  D.  A. 

Answer— An  order  directing  No.  4  to 
run  fifteen  minutes  late  from  G  to  B  does 
not  govern  the  arriving  time  of  No.  4  at 
B,  unless  there  is  an  arriving  time  shown 
on  the  schedule  of  No^  4  at  that  station.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  arriving  time  shown  at 
B  and  No.  4  may  arrive  and  leave  that  sta- 
tion as  early  as  it  can,  after  leaving  C  fif- 
teen minutes  late. 


Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

Editor  Forum — The  following  order  was 
issued:  "Work  Extra  20  work  7  a.  m.  to 
6:30, p.  m.  between  A  and  B,  protecting 
against  all  second-class  trains  east  and 
west." 

There  are  only  two  regular  second-class 
trains  on  the  time-table,  but  we  run  three 
or  four  extra  trains  each  way  every  day.  I 
claim  the  order  given  was  improper  for  the 
extra  trains,  as  they  are  inferior  to  second- 
class  trains,  and  according  to  the  order  the 
work  extra  need  only  protect  against  sec- 
ond-class trains  and  keep  clear  of  first- 
class  trains.  Div.  167. 

Answer— Under  Standard  Rules  when 
an  engine  has  been  directed  to  work  extra, 
it  must,  whether  standing  or  moving,  pro- 
tect itself  against  extras  within  the  work- 
ing limits  in  both  directions,  as  prescribed 
by  rule.  The  time  of  regular  trains  must 
be  cleared.  When  it  is  desired  to  permit  a 
work  extra  to  work  on  the  time  of  a  regu- 
lar train,  under  flag  protection,  an  order  is 
given  the  work  extra  to  protect  against  the 
regular  train.     This  gives  the  work  extra 


permission  to  work  on  the  time  of  the 
regular  train  mentioned,  but  the  work 
extra  must  be  fully  protected  by  flag.  In 
the  case  at  hand,  Work  Extra  20  must  pro- 
tect itself  in  both  directions  against  other 
extra  trains,  but  it  has  permission  to  work 
on  the  time  of  second-class  trains,  under 
flag  protection.  Without  this  permission 
Work  Extra  20  would  have  to  clear  the 
time  of  second-class  trains. 

Our  correspondent  has  evidently  confused 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "protect,"  as  used 
in  the  work  train  order.  .The  word  "pro- 
tect," when  used  with  respect  to  a  regular 
train,  gives  permission  to  the  work  extra 
to  use  the  main  track  on  the  time  of  the 
regular  train. 

When  a  work  extra  has  been  instructed 
by  order  to  not  protect  against  extra  trains, 
and  afterwards  it  is  desired  to  have  it  clear 
the  track  for  an  extra,  the  work  extra  is 
given  an  order  to  clear  the  extra  after  a 
certain  hour.  In  this  case  the  extra  must 
not  enter  the  limits  until  the  time  specified, 
when  it  will  run  expecting  to  find  the  work 
extra  clear  of  the  main  track. 


Pishkill  Landing.  N.  Y. 

Editor  Forum — Engine  52  is  given  an 
order  to  run  extra  from  A  to  C.  Extra  62 
receives  a  message  to  tow  Engine  42  to  C. 
Should  Engine  42  display  white  signals? 

Div.  510. 

Answer — Standard  Rule  22  provides  that 
when  two  or  more  engines  are  coupled  the 
leading  engine  only  shall  display  signals  for 
a  following  train  or  for  an  extra  train.  In 
case  Extra  52  had  no  cars.  Engine  42  would 
constitute  the  rear  of  the  train  and  should 
simply  display  markers.  Some  roads  pro- 
vide that  when  two  engines  are  run  on  a 
train,  both  engines  shall  display  classifica- 
tion signals. 


Roseville,  Cal. 

Editor  Forum— Work  Extra  2312  has 
orders  to  work  between  A  and  F,  protecting 
against  extras  east.  This  is  a  double-track 
railroad  and  later  an  order  is  issued  direct- 
ing eastbound  extras  to  wait  at  B  until 
12:05  p.  m.  Eastbound  extras  are  moving 
from  A  to  Z.  The  siding  at  B  is  all  west 
of  the  train  order  signal  at  that  point.  The 
cross-over  between  the  two  main  tracks  is 
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east  of  the  train  order  signal.  What  point 
at  B  may  the  extra^east  proceed  to,  while 
waiting  for  the  work  extra? 

Reader. 

ANSWER—Rule  5  states  that  the  time  in 
a  schedule  applies  to  the  switch  where  an 
inferior  train  enters  the  siding;  where  there 
is  no  siding,  it  applies  to  the  place  from 
which  fixed  signals  are  operated.  The  wait 
order  used  is  a  Form  E  order  and  the  ex- 
planation of  this  form  states  that  trains 
will  run  with  respect  to  the  time  stated  in 
the  order  as  before  required  to  run  with 
respect  to  scheduled  time.  When  this  form 
of  order  is  used  in  connection  with  an 
extra  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  scheduled 
time ;  therefore  the  time  stated  in  the  order 
applies  to  the  switch  where  an  inferior  train 
would  enter  the  siding  at  B,  and  the  east- 
bound  extra  has  no  authority  to  pass  that 
siding.  The  time  does  not  apply  to  the 
cross-over  switch  nor  to  the  train  order  sig- 
nal in  this  case. 


Brazil.  Ind. 

Editor  Forum— Order    No.    229:     "No. 

249,  Engine  919,  will  meet  first  part  of  No. 

250,  Engine  879,  at  H,  and  second  part  at 
K,  and  has  right  over  No.  264  B  to  W.  No. 
250  take  siding." 

Order  No.  231 :  "No.  249,  Engine  919, 
will  meet  No.  250  at  K  instead  of  first  part 
of  No.  250  at  H." 

Under  the  two  orders  above,  will  No.  249 
take  the  siding  at  K?  No.  250  is  a  train 
of  superior  direction.  Div.  549. 

Answer — Order  No.  229  directs  No.  250 
to  take  siding  for  No.  249.  This  includes 
both  the  first  and  second  parts  of  No.  250, 
as  the  schedule  number  alone  is  used. 
Order  No.  231  supersedes  the  meeting  point 
at  H,  but  does  not  otherwise  affect  the  in- 
struction contained  in  order  No.  229; 
therefore  the  provision  that  No.  250  will 
take  siding  for  No.  249  remains  in  effect, 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  meeting  point. 


Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Editor  Forum — This  road  is  part  single 
and  part  double  track.  Eastbound  trains 
are  superior  to  westbound  trains  of  the 
same  class.  Even  numbers  run  east.  No. 
14,  a  second-class  train,  received  the  fol- 
lowing order:  "No.  1  will  use  eastbound 
track  C  to  F,  with  right  over  all  trains." 
No.  1  is  a  first-class  train.  If  No.  14  can 
make  C  and  clear  the  time  of  No.  '1,  can 
No.  14  proceed  to  C  on  this  order? 

Div.  502. 

Answer — Under  Standard  Rules,  there  is 
no  superiority  of  direction  on  double  track, 
and  No.  14  has  not  the  right  to  go  to  C 
for  No.   1,  even  though   it  can  make  that 


point  and  clear .  the  .time  of  No.  1.  The 
explanation  for  this  rests  in  the  fact  that 
the  rules  provide  that  a  train  must  not  be 
moved  against  the  current  of  traffic  until 
the  track  on  which  it  is  to  run  has  been 
cleared  of  opposing  trains.  Under  this 
order,  the  designated  train  must  use  the 
track  specified  between  the  points  named 
and  has  rights  over  opposing  trains  on  that 
track  between  those  points.  Opposing  trains 
must  not  leave  the  point  last  named  until 
the  designated  train  arrives. 


Columbia.  Miss. 

Editor  Forum— No.  6,  a  first-class  train, 
runs  from  A  to  Z.  An  extra  train  leaves 
A  behind  No.  6  and  for  some  reason  it  is 
desired  to  have  this  extra  train  pass  and 
run  ahead  of  No.  6  H  to  Z.  Is  the  follow- 
ing order  a  proper  one  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose? "Extra  65  north  will  pass  No.  6,  En- 
gine 10,  at  H." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  order  should 
read :  "Extra  65  north  will  pass  No.  6,  En- 
gine 10,  at  H  and  run  ahead  of  No.  6  to  Z." 

Div.  424. 

Answer — When  an  inferior  train  receives 
an  order  to  pass  a  superior  train,  right  is 
conferred  to  run  ahead  of  the  train  passed 
from  the  designated  point  If  an  inferior 
train  is  ahead  of  a  superior  train  and  it  is 
desired  to  keep  it  ahead  of  that  train,  it  is 
given  an  order  to  run  ahead  of  the  superior 
train  from  H  to  Z,  but  when  the  inferior 
train  is  behind  the  superior  train  and  it  is 
desired  that  the  inferior  train  run  ahead  of 
the  superior  train,  an  order  to  pass  the  su- 
perior train  confers  all  the  authority  which 
is  needed  for  the  inferior  train  to  run  ahead 
of  the  superior  train  from  that  point. 


Denver.  Colo. 

Editor  Forum — "Engine  121  will  work 
extra,  6:30  a.  m.,  August  27,  until  7  p.  m., 
August  27,  between  B  and  C,  protecting 
apainst  Extra  117  east  and  against  Extra 
108  east  after  11 :30  a.  m.,  and  against  Extra 
119  east  after  1 :30  p.  m."  Is  this  order  cor- 
rectly worded?  Div.  44. 

Answer — The  order  is  improperly 
worded.  It  should  have  read :  "Engine  121 
works  6:30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  between  B  and 
C,  not  protecting  against  extras  west,  and 
will  protect  against  Extra  117  east  after 
6:30  a.  m..  Extra  108  east  after  11 :30  a.  m., 
and  Extra  119  east  after  1 :30  p.  m.,  not 
protecting  against  other  extras  east."  The 
order  quoted  by  Division  44  is  so  worded 
that  the  work  extra  might  understand  that 
it  is  to  protect  against  Extra  117  east  after 
11:30  a.  m.,  while  the  extra  might  expect 
the  work  train  to  protect  against  it  after 
6:30  a.  m. 
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R  L.  Snyder  has  been  appointed  yard- 
master  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Stockton, 
Cal. 

C.  W.  Ford  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  South- 
ern &  Grand  Isle. 

W.  F.  Hocamp  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral yardmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  at  Ottumwa,  la. 

James  McNerney  has  been  appointed  a 
trainmaster  of  the  Rock  Island  Lmes,  with 
office  at  Haileyville,  Okla. 

T.  L.  Billingsley  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Portland,  Eugene 
&  Eastern,  with  office  at  Salem,  Ore. 

C.  M.  Payn  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  freight  service  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  with  office  at  Denison,  Tex. 

A.  G.  Rosser  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Ft  Worth  Southern  (elec- 
tric line),  with  office  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

R.  S.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
with  office  at  Oskaloosa,  la.,  succeeding  H. 
G.  Kruse. 

C.  M.  Himmelberger  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Raritan  River 
Railroad,  succeeding  R.  B.  Sheppard, 
transferred. 

R.  R  Mulhern  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant trainmaster  of  the  BufTalo  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Yantis  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Scott  City  Northern,  with 
office  at  Scott  City,  Kan.,  succeeding  R  A. 
Tennis,  resigned. 

F.  M.  Wooddall  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Brunswick  division  of 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with 
office  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

H.  W.  Wisner  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake  divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  Pacific,  succeeding  P. 
A.  McKinstry,  resigned. 

A.  T.  Thomson  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Morenci  Southern  and  J.  C. 
Ryan  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
both  with  offices  at  Morenci,  Ariz. 

R  L.  Kemp  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  J.  B.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Paducah  division  and  T. 
L.  Down  shas  been  appointed  trainmaster 
of  the  Evansvillc  division. 


J.  F.  McGuire,  assistant  trainmaster  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  at'  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation, 
with  office  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Barnard  has  been  appointed  super- 
inendent  of  the  Winnipeg  division  t>f  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
with  office  at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

R.  B.  Fowler  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pa- 
cific, with  office  at  Shreveport,  La.,  succeed- 
ing E.  P.  Tatum,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

A.  P.  Titus,  heretofore  with  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
a  new  position,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111. 

R.  Mcriweather  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Dallas  Southern  (electric 
line),  and  J.  W.  Tipton  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster,  both  with  offices  in  Dallas, 
Tex. 

O.  Cornelisen  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  division  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.,  succeeding  C.  J.  Burkholder, 
resigned. 

C.  W.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  acting 
trainmaster  of  the  Kansas  City  division  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  of- 
fice at  Argentine,  Kan.,  succeeding  G.  W. 
Atmore,  resigned. 

W.  A.  Webb,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager,  with 
office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  A.  D. 
Beathard,  resigned. 

J.  T.  Check  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Gomez  Palacio  division  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  of- 
fice at  Gomez  Palacio,  succeeding  A.  T. 
Chreitzburg,  deceased. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has 
appointed  three  train  rule  examiners:  C.  P. 
Philbrick,  with  headquarters  at  Wymore, 
Neb.,  and  C.  T.  Salisbury  and  S.  H.  Shults, 
with  headquarters  at  Galesburg,  111. 

C.  W.  Shaw  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  St.  Louis,  Carondelet,  Eldo- 
rado and  Murphysboro  districts  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  with  office  at  East  St.  Louis, 
III,  succeeding  G.  H.  Whitesides,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

C.  W.  Coe  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Toledo  division  of  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  succeeding  A.  P.  Titus,  resigned ; 
F.  R  Barber  has  been  appointed  superin- 
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tendent  of  the  Cleveland  division,  with  of- 
fice at  Canton,  succeeding  C.  W.  Coe,  trans- 
ferred, and  D.  J.  Morris  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  at  Canton,  succeed- 
ing F.  E.  Barber,  promoted. 

A.  F.  Cox  has  been  appointed  terminal 
trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  a  new  position. 

B.  H.  Crary  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Rapid  City,  Black 
Hills  &  Western,  with  office  at  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.,  succeeding  H.  A.  Brome,  resigned. 

M.  A.  Ramsey  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Macon  division  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga.; 
H.  Baldwin  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Columbus  division,  with  of- 
fice at  Columbus,  Ga. 

W.  F.  Ray  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with 
office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  succeeding  C.  E. 
Lee,  resigned.  C.  E.  McMullin  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Portland 
division,  with  office  at  Boston,  succeeding 
W.  F.  Ray,  promoted. 

S.  T.  Cantrell  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Southwestern  division  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office 
at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  succeeding  E.  L.  Magers, 
resigned.  H.  H.  Brown  succeeds  Mr.  Cant- 
rell as  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Neodesha,  Kan. 

G.  D.  Brooke  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Shenandoah  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Spurrier,  pro- 
moted. W.  A.  Riley  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Cumberland 
division,  with  office  at  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  suc- 
ceeding G.  D.  Brooke,  promoted. 

F.  L.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Illinois  district 
of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
office  at  Galesburg,"  111.,  succeeding  E.  S. 
Kolier,  promoted ;  Robert  Rice  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
district,  with  office  at  Burlington,  la.,  suc- 


ceeding F.  L.  Johnson,  transferred;  A.  G. 
Smart,  superintendent  of  the  Omaha  divi- 
sion at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Aurora  division,  with 
office  at  Aurora,  111.,  succeeding  Mr.  Rice, 
promoted ;  F.  R.  Mullen  succeeds  Mr. 
Smart.  E.  J.  Worden  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Galesburg  division, 
with  office  at  Galesburg,  111.,  and  W.  T. 
Sadler  assistant  superintendent  of  the  La 
Crosse  division,  with  office  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  succeeding  E.  J.  Worden,  promoted. 
N.  L.  Howard  succeeds  Mr.  Sadler. 

G.  W.  Berry  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, a  new  position,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
111.  J.  H.  Brinkerhoff  has  been  appointed 
terminal  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, succeeding  G.  W.  Berry,  promoted,  and 
D.  E.  Hilgartner  has  been  appointed  pas- 
senger trainmaster,  both  with  offices  at 
Chicago. 

C.  L.  Mayne,  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Kansas  division  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system  at  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Arkansas  division,  with  office  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  J.  A.  Mc- 
Dougal,  resigned.  R.  G.  Garden,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Kansas  division  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  succeeds  Mr.  Mayne,  and 
W.  E.  Merrifield  succeeds  Mr.  Garden.  D. 
R  Ouellet,  trainmaster  of  the  Arkansas 
division  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of  the  River  district  of 
the  Eastern  division,  with  office  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  succeeding  F.  J.  Avery,  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  M.  F.  White,  train- 
master of  the  Louisiana  division  at  Mon- 
roe, La.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ar- 
kansas division,  succeeding  Mr.  Ouellet; 
J.  L.  Kendall  succeeds  Mr.  White.  J.  R. 
Gilhoula,  trainmaster  of  the  Valley  divi- 
sion at  McGehee,  Ark.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  line  between  Little  Rock  and 
Monroe,  succeeding  C  H.  Reeder,  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Gilhoula  will  continue  to  have  his 
headquarters  at  McGehee. 
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Partisan  Discussions 


The  position  occupied  by  the  Con- 
ductor in  the  realm  of  politics  is 
necessarily  non-partisan.  The  member- 
ship of  our  Order  is  composed  of  all 
political  and  religious  beliefs.  We  may 
consistently  urge  upon  our  members 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  those  re- 
ligious principles  which  make  for  the 
moral  uplift  without  favoring  any  par- 
ticular faith  or  creed ;  we  may  also  dis- 
cuss those  measures  which  require  legis- 
lation without  favoring  the  platform  of 
any  particular  party,  but  here  is  where 
some  of  the  contributors  to  the  fra- 
ternal section  of  our  magazine  lose 
their  bearings.  They  forget  apparently 
that  the  radical  party  sentiments  they 
utter  and  their  warm  admiration  for 
certain  candidates  for  political  office 
must  be  offensive  to  those  holding  ex- 
actly opposite  views,  and  they  express 


themselves  in  terms  that  are  not  per- 
missive either  in  the  Division  meetings 
or  in  the  columns  of  the  Conductor. 

The  impulse  to  engage  in  partisan 
politics  at  the  present  time  is,  no' doubt, 
stronger  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  We  all  have  our  party  aflUia- 
tions  and  beliefs,  and  admiration  for 
certain  candidates  for  public  oflBce ;  but 
we  must  not  so  far  lose  sight  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Conductor 
is  conducted  as  to  attempt  to  force  our 
beliefs  upon  those  who  are  opposed 
thereto.  In  order  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible contingencies  of  this  character  it 
is  necessary  to  shut  out  everything  of 
a  partisan  nature,  and  to  request  our 
correspondents  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  use  of  language  that  will  be  within 
the  confines  of  toleration  to  all  our 
members. 


Railway  Regulation  Extraordinary 


Of  all  oflBcial  efforts  to  regulate  the 
railroads  a  recent  order  promulgated 
by  the  state  railroad  commission  of 
California,  practically  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  time-tables  of  passenger 
trains  running  in  that  state,  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  The  order  referred  to 
calls  upon  each  railroad  operating 
trains  in  California  to  submit  to  the 
commission,  by  October  1,  three  copies 
of  existing  working  time-tables  fur- 
nished employees  for  their  government, 
and  that,  in  future,  copies  of  all  issues 
of  time-tables  must  be  filed  with  the 
commission  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  that  they  are  to  become  effective. 
The  order  requires  further  that  after 
October  1  each  railroad  shall  submit 
for  the  approval  of  the  commission  all 
proposed  changes  in  regular  passenger 
schedules,  and  that  whenever  a  change 
in  the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  regular 


passenger  train  is  to  be  made,  notice 
thereof  must  be  posted  in  two  con- 
spicuous places  in  the  waiting  room  of 
each  station  affected  ten  days  prior  to 
the  time  the  change  is  to  take  place. 

The  Railway  Record,  in  commenting 
on  the  order  of  the  commission,  says 
that  "this  order  on  its  face  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  trains  operating  within  the 
state  limits  of  California,  but  it  ignores 
all  reference  to  trains  which  may  be 
proceeding  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state.  Of  course  the  commission  would 
admit  that  as  soon  as  any  train  passes 
beyond  the  state  boundaries,  its  juris- 
diction over  it  ceases.  There  is  another, 
and  at  least  equally  important,  ques- 
tion which  arises  right  here.  Where 
does  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  begin  over 
trains  engaged  in  interstate  commerce? 
If  dual  authority  may  be  exercised  over 
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such  trainSj  where  is  the  controlling 
and  final  authority  to  rest  in  case  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  state 
and  federal  controlling  authorities? 
This  brings  right  to  the  front  once 
more  the  question  of  state's  rights, 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  affecting 
different  states,  and  makes  a  decisive 
ruling  on  the  entire  question  all  the 
more  to  be  desired. 

"Irrespective  of  this/'  says  the  Rec- 
ord, "the  point  remains,  where  is  this 
interference  with  railway  operation  to 
end?  It  may  easily  be  seen  that  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  this  order  of  the 
California  commission  may  be  the 
cause  of  no  end  of  embarrassment  to 
the  railways  operating  in  that  state. 
Occasions  may  arise  when  a  speedy 
change  of  schedules  may  not  only  be  ex- 
ceedingly desirable,  but  may  become  an 
absolute  necessity.     Emergencies  may 


arise  in  which  a  delay  of  ten  days  in 
changing  schedules  may  involve  danger 
to  life  and  property.  Certainly  the  re- 
sponsible operating  oflScials  of  the  rail- 
ways should  be  the  best  and  only  judges 
of  such  matters  of  operating  detail. 
The  issuance  of  such  an  order  appears 
on  its  face  to  be  entirely  uncalled  for. 
The  railways  do  not  object  to  reason- 
able regulation,  but  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  its  exercise,  and  that  limit 
seems  to  have  been  very  materially  ex- 
ceeded in  this  instance." 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
intricate  detail  work  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  new  time-tables,  as  well 
as  the  expense  incident  thereto,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  railroad  officials 
do  not  engage  in  such  work  except  that 
necessity  requires  it  should  be  done. 
At  this  distance  and  in  this  instance  it 
would  seem  that  a  record  for  foolish 
regulation  has  been  broken. 


School  Houses  as  Employment  Offices 


Under  the  above  caption  a  recent  is- 
sue of  La  FoUette's  contains  an  inter- 
esting article  written  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Commons,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission.  Mr.  Commons 
contends  that  the  ideal  organization 
for  securing  work  for  the  unemployed 
would  be  national  in  its  scope,  so  that 
oversupply  anjrwhere  could  be  changed 
to  meet  the  demand  elsewhere.  He 
recommends  tliat  as  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  national  action  at  once,  state  ac- 
tion should  be  begun.  The  factors  en- 
tering into  what  is  termed  the  "ideal 
labor  market  of  a  state"  are  enumer- 
ated as  follows:  Free  employment  of- 
fices maintained  by  the  state;  free  em- 
ployment offices  maintained  by  local 
committees;  private  agencies  regulated 
by  the  state;  correspondents  in  various 
cities  and  industries;  reports  from  all 
to  a  central  clearing  house;  periodical 
bulletins  of  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Commons,  in  speaking  of  the 
school  as  a  branch  of  the  employment 
bureau,  says:    "If  each  schoolhouse has 


a  director  of  its  social  center  service,  he 
could  be  supplied  with  blanks  from  the 
main  employment  office.  A  working- 
man,  by  going  to  the  school  nearest  his 
house  to  register,  could  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  whole  organized 
labor  market  of  the  state."  Then  fol- 
lows the  question  of  bringing  men  into 
Connection  with  the  character  of  work 
they  are  qualified  to  perform,  the  re- 
ports from  the  several  sections  of  the' 
state  being  relied  upon  to  do  this 
service. 

Mr.  Commons  concludes  as  follows: 
"How  to  induce  school  teachers  and 
principals  to  co-operate  in  this  great 
agency  is  a  matter  that  can  be  worked 
out  when  once  its  importance  is  under- 
stood. *  *  *  With  a  broadening 
idea  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  and 
the  employment  of  principals  who  are 
wide-awake  and  alive  to  their  social  op- 
portunities, the  Industrial  Commission 
could  enlist  them  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive pchente  for  the  state." 
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Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand 


Compulsory  arbitration  as  a  cure-all 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  labor  prob- 
lems has  been  advocated  time  and 
again  in  certain  circles,  and  many  who 
hold  such  opinions  have  referred  to  al- 
leged ideal  labor  conditions  in  New 
Zealand  in  supporting  their  arguments. 
Recently,  however,  a  copy  of  a  publica- 
tion at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  re- 
ceived at  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  seems 
to  indicate  that  labor  in  New  Zealand 
is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  conditions 
there  existing,  and  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  labor  unions  in  that 
country  are  fast  canceling  their  regis- 
trations under  the  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration act  in  order  to  be  able  to 
cease  work   at   any  time  should  they 


deem  it  advantageous  to  do  so.  It  is 
also  stated  that  these  organizations  are 
joining  the  newly  organized  New  Zea- 
land Federation  of  Labor,  which  advo- 
cates the  principle  of  the  right  to 
strike.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  miners' 
strike  in  the  North  Island,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  this  dispute, 
commenced  more  than  three  months 
ago,  is  being  waged  principally  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  trade 
unions  to  withdraw  from  the  concilia- 
tion board.  If  the  information  is  cor- 
rectly quoted  it  would  tend  to  show 
that  where  compulsion  to  arbitrate  is 
used  the  true  spirit  of  arbitration  is 
absent  and  unsatisfactory  conditions 
prevail. 


Higher  Efficiency  and  Better  Service 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  officials 
and  employees  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
various  causes  which  result  in  poor 
service  in  railroad  work,  T.  P.  Weston, 
trainmaster  of  the  Washington  divi- 
sion, in  launching  the  movement  for 
better  service  and  higher  efficiency  in 
the  service,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"From  the  beginning  of  civilization, 
a  progressive  people  or  nation  has  ad- 
vanced from  generation  to  generation, 
learning  new  and  better  ways  of  doing 
things,  thus  bringing  man  up,  step  by 
step,  to  higher  and  still  higher  planes 
of  endeavor  and  usefulness  and  creat- 
ing in  them  a  desire  for  higher  ideals, 
greater  efficiency  and  grander  achieve- 
ments. 

"The  sun,  in  its  daily  course  around 
the  earth,  witnesses  the  march  of  an 
industrial  army,  infinitely  greater  than 
all  the  hosts  marshaled  by  Napoleon, 
Grant  or  Lee,  and  exceeding  many 
thousand  times  the  Roman  legions, 
who  conquered  all  the  known  nations 
of  their  day,  and  this  great  army  is 
divided  into  many  corps  and  divisions: 


One  is  bringing  into  subjection  the 
soil,  raising  and  producing  for  our 
support  the  grain  and  fruits  which 
compose  so  large  a  portion  of  our  food, 
and  the  cotton  and  hemp  which  clothe 
our  bodies;  another  department  is 
working  into  suitable  fabrics,  for  our 
use,  the  raw  product  of  the  field,  and 
shaping  into  tools  and  machinery  the 
ore  from  the  mines;  another  is  collect- 
ing and  distributing  to  man  all  those 
things  which  he  needs  for  his  sus- 
tenance, support,  happiness  and  com- 
fort, and  yet  another — and  to  this  body 
we  belong — is  engaged  in  transporting 
all  the  conquests  of  the  world^s  army 
of  workers  and  bringing  to  every  man's 
door,  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply 
his  wants. 

'Thus  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  accomplished  by  a  divi- 
sion into  various  departments  or  lines 
of  work  in  which  man  has  engaged,  so 
that  each  individual  or  person  in  a 
community,  by  individual  effort,  makes 
the  community  life,  and  the  communi- 
ties a  nation;  each  performing  its  own 
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individual  task,  every  human  unit 
composing  the  vast  body  of  intelligent 
workers  of  mankind.  Each  individual 
has  his  own  wheel  to  keep  in  motion 
and  his  own  individual  part  to  per- 
form, BO  that,  by  united  efforts  and 
harmonious  relations  and  actions,  the 
vast  machinery  of  the  world's  activities 
and  progress  may  be  put  and  kept  in 
motion. 

"Now,  my  friends  and  fellow  em- 
ployees— for  we  are  all  employees,  from 
the  general  manager  down  to  the  hum- 
blest or  what  might  be  considered  the 
most  unimportant  position — it  is  very 
obvious  that  there  are  a  multiplicity  of 
avoidable  accidents  occurring  every  day 
on  railroads.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  improved  machinery  and  the 
installation  of  all  the  modern  devices 
which  tend  to  lessen  or  minimize  acci- 
dents, they  still  seem  to  be  multiplying. 

"Now,  with  all  these  extra  precau- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred,  it  does 
seem  reasonable  that  avoidable  acci- 
dents which  come  from  the  neglect  of 
little  things  ought  to  be,  under  the 
present  system  of  operating  railroads, 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  to  accom- 
plish anything  worthy  of  note  or  ap- 
preciation, we  must  put  forth  our  best 
eflforts,  all  of  our  best  energies,  and  use 
all  the  brain  calibre  and  knowledge  we 
have  or  possess.  Consequently,  if  we 
put  into  our  business  or  different  lines 
of  work  or  employment  our  best 
thought  we  can  command,  and  giving 
our  business  all  of  our  time  and  atten- 
tion, not  doing  things  in  a  hasty  slip- 
shod way,  our  constant  aim  being  to- 
ward greater  efficiency  in  service. 

*TVe  should  consider,  and  seriously, 
too,  that  when  we  enlist  in  the  army  of 
railroad  employees  or  workers  we  bind 
ourselves  morally  to  perform  the  best 
service  of  which  we  are  capable,  to 
bring  about  the  very  best  results.  It 
is  a  duty  and  an  obligation  that  we 
owe,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the 
general  public,  as  not  only  human  hap- 
piness but  the  safety  of  human  life  de- 


pends largely  upon  our  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency. We  should  remember  that  the 
world  is  made  up  of  fractions  and,  if 
our  capabilities  at  first  seem  small,  it 
is  our  duty  to  improve  them,  to  expand 
and  enlarge  our  capacity  for  greater 
usefulness,  remembering  that  it  is  a 
thousand  and  one  little  things  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  our  existence,  as  well  as 
achievements,  and  if,  in  the  daily  pur- 
suit of  our  vocations,  we  will  guard 
sedulously  and  watch  carefully  the  lit- 
tle things  or  minutia  of  our  calling 
and  see  to  it  that  the  small  task  is  well 
and  faithfully  performed,  our  work 
along  all  lines  will  become  more  satis- 
factory and  a  higher  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency will  be  established,  and  the 
Southern  Eailway,  of  which  we  are  em- 
ployees, which  is  just  now  in  an 
embryo  state  of  its  usefulness,  will, 
through  our  united  efforts,  sober  habits 
and  efficiency  and  high  moral  character 
become,  in  the  near  future,  one  of  the 
best  railroads  in  the  country.  In  con- 
clusion, would  say  that  we  all  should 
take  a  pride  in  doing  our  best  along 
all  lines  and  so  conduct  ourselves, 
either  on  or  off  duty,  in  the  home  and 
all  the  relations  of  life,  as  to  create 
within  us  a  self-respecting  opinion  of 
ourselves,  that  we  may  of  necessity 
command  the  respect  and  consideration 
of  others. 

"Civility  is  a  cheap  commodity,  yet 
it  goes  a  long  ways  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  man,  in  the  business 
and  social  relations  of  life,  and  the 
character  and  breeding  is  usually  de- 
termined by  one's  demeanor  or  ad- 
dress. So  let  us  all  get  in  the  harness 
and  make  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull 
and  a  pull  all  together,  to  meet  in  a 
creditable  manner  not  only  the  condi- 
tions of  our  employment,  but  of  life, 
and  my  word  for  it,  that  the  glory  and 
splendor  of  our  rising  sun  of  useful- 
ness will  never  be  equalled  by  the 
gloom  of  its  setting,  but  that  success 
will  crown  our  efforts  and  results  will 
speak  for  themselves,  in  a  service 
which  will  be  above  criticism." 
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Brothers — When  writing  to  the  Con- 
ductor, or  in  fact,  to  any  department,  be 
be  sure  to  give  your  Division  Number  and 
State.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  amount 
of  work  it  will  save  us,  and  it  is  such  a 
little  thing  for  you  to  do. — Ed. 


The  present  address  of  George  E.  How- 
ard and  J.  L.  Thigpen  is  desired  by  Brother 
W.  C  Rail,  secretary  of  Division  111,  whose 
address  is  2382  West  Twenty-third  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . 


The  present  address  of  Dan  Collins,  for- 
merly employed  as  a  car  inspector  at  Lima, 
Mont.,  is  desired  by  Brother  W.  L.  Thomp- 
son, box  116,  Lima,  Mont 


Glad  to  know  that  Brother  L.  F.  Melfi, 
past  chief  conductor  of  Division  208,  has 
been  elected  to  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature, from  Charleston  county. 


The  following  Division  cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer: 
Card  Written  for  Div. 

22619 J.  H.  Shaull 58 

23279 W.  E,  Greshams 88 

22979 G.  A.  Black 149 

9857 W.  G.  Thomas 186 

22174 T.  F.  Mulligan 209 

23191 E.  C.  Waldron 228 

12253 W.  A.  Ingram 231 

8178 W.  G.  Black 269 

22106 W.  T.  Wilkins 353 

21560 John  R.  Slater 395 

19480 J.  E.  Crosby 410 

3220 Martin  Brannan   412 

12057 J.  C.  Shelton 582 

23169 H.   P.  Ryan 586 


Immigration  Statistics 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  for 
the  period  July.  1911,  to  June.  1912,  838,172 
immigrant  aliens  and  178,983  non-immi- 
grant aliens  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  a  total  of  1,017,155,  and  for  the 
same  period  333,262  emigrant  aliens  and 
282,030  non-emigrant  aliens  departed,  a 
total  of  615,292,  being  an  increase  of  ar- 
rivals over  departures  of  401,863.  During 
the  same  period  16,057  aliens  were  debarred 
for  various  reasons,  of  which  12,503  were 
males  and  3,554  were  females.  The  report 
also  shows  for  the  same  period  that  353,890 
United  States  citizens  departed  and  280,801 
arrived. 


Remittance  slips  bearing  changes  of  ad- 
dress for  the  M.  B.  D.  will  not  apply  to 
address  for  The  Railway  Conductor  un- 
less so  specified  by  letter  accompanying. 
Always  give  your  Division  Number  when 
writing  to  The  Railway  Conductor. 


To  Members  of  Division  261 

Incident  to  the  unsettled  affairs  in  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lution now  pending  and  the  strike  declared 
by  our  members  on  the  National  Lines  of 
Mexico,  the  membership  of  Division  261  is 
badly  scattered  all  over  the  entire  jurisdic- 
tion. The  secretary  of  that  Division  would 
like  to  arrange  to  transfer  the  members  to 
such  Divisions  in  whose  jurisdiction  they 
may  now  be  employed  or  residing;  and  to 
that  end  it  is  requested  that  all  members  of 
261  will  communicate  with  him  without  de- 
lay, giving  their  present  address,  and  re- 
mitting the  amount  due  the  Division,  if  any. 
so  that  their  account  may  be  adjusted  ana 
a  transfer  card  issued  to  a  Division  desig- 
nated by  them,  and  in  whose  jurisdiction 
they  are  now  residing  or  are  employed. 
The  address  of  the  secretary  of  261  is  W. 
H.  Simpson,  Palacio  Mercantil  No.  9,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  Members  of  261  will 
kindly  respond  promptly  to  this  appeal,  to 
the  end  that  their  membership  mav  be  ad- 
justed on  or  before  January  1,  1913. 


New  Law  Effective 

Detroit,  Mich.~Thc  Michigan  new  work- 
men's compensation  )aw,  enacted  at  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature,  went  into  ef- 
fect on  the  first  of  the  present  month.  The 
new  law  abolishes  the  defense  of  contrib- 
utory negligence;  the  defense  that  the  in- 
jury was  caused  by- a  fellow  servant;  the 
defense  that  the  injured  employee  assumed 
the  risk  of  his  employment.  The  maximum 
amount  of  compensation  for  total  and  per- 
manent disability  is  fixed  at  $4,000. 

National  Tuberculosis  Day,  Sunday, 
October  27th 

Des  Moines,  la. — Sunday,  October  27, 
will  be  observed  throughout  Iowa  as  Tuber- 
culosis Day.  For  several  years,  a  day  has 
been  set  apart  by  the  national  association 
on  which  pulpits  throughout  the  country, 
by  sermon  or  address,  have  treated  some 
phase  of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
Last  year  the  day  was  most  successfully 
observed  in  Iowa.  In  some  counties  every 
pulpit  in  the  county  was  occupied  with  an 
address  on  some  phase  of  the  prevention  of 
the  white  plague. 
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The  railway  conductor 


Maintenance  of  Way  Men 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — President  A.  B.  Lowe  of 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  asserts 
that  wherever  representatives  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  men  have  met  the  officials 
of  railroads,  seeking  an  increase  in  wages 
and  betterment  of  conditions,  the  result  has 
been  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all 
questions  involved.  On  the  government 
railways  in  Canada  a  notice  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  officials  asking  a  revision  of 
the  schedule,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  will  be  secured,  as  Can- 
adian railway  business  is  booming  and  with 
an  immense  amount  of  railway  construction 
going  on,  the  opportunity  to  secure  sub- 
stantial increases  is  good. 


Uncle  Sam's  Print  Shop 

Washington — The  government  printing 
office  is  one  of  the  biggest  institutions  oper- 
ated by  the  government  Sam  Donnelly, 
government  printer,  ex-president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  has  just 
issued  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912.  The  total  expense  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  was  $6,254,907.37,  and 
the  charges  exceeded  the  cost  of  operation 
by  $521,418.34.  Every  piece  of  printing  has 
its  scheduled  price,  this  for  the  reason  that 
congressmen  and  others  are  compelled  to 
purchase  printed  matter  when  it  reaches  be- 
yond a  stipulated  amount,  save  only  when 
It  is  ordered  by  congress.  For  example, 
members  of  congress  paid  $84,842.68  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  for  extra  speeches  and 
documents.  There  was  paid  out  in  salaries 
and  wages  $3,776,148.32,  which  does  not  in- 
clude holidays,  leave  of  absence,  or  injury 
claims.  For  two  years  the  big  shop  has 
been  run  without  a  deficiency  appropriation. 
The  suoerintendent  of  documents  sold 
$109,581.21  worth  of  government  publica- 
tions, an  increase  of  $3,726.43  over  last 
year. 


Efficiency  Rating 

Washington — If  the  present  plans  of  the 
civil  service  commission  are  carried  out, 
every  employee  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernmental departments  will  find  himself  or 
herself  working  on  an  efficiency  rating 
basis  about  November  1.  He  or  she  will 
find  that  an  accurate  record  is  being  kept 
of  all  services  required  to  be  performed 
and  how  the  work  is  performed.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  these  records  will  show  at  any 
time  a  close  estimate  of  an  employee's 
services  to  the  government,  whether  he  or 
she  is  giving  faithful  service  or  slighting 
the  task  imposed.  The  government  em- 
ployees are  very  much  concerned,  and  are 
anxiously    awaiting    the    announcement    of 


how  the  efficiency  ratings  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. How  best  to  make  the  ratings  show 
a  fair  record  of  each  employee's  services 
has  only  been  solved  in  outline,  and  those 
developmg  the  plan  say  that  it  has  not  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  give  any  definite 
outline  for  publication  at  the  present  time. 

Parcels  Post  News 

Washington — ^The  postoffice  department 
officials  are  taking  exceptions  to  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  parcels  post  system  which  be- 
comes effective  the  first  of  next  year  will 
increase  the  general  postoffice  deficit,  and 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  now  borne  by 
the  American  people  would  be  increased. 
It  has  been  stated  by  these  officials  that 
this  phase  of  the  question  has  been  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  department,  and 
that  it  was  found,  even  by  carrying  parcels 
at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  express 
companies,  the  system  can  be  made  self- 
supporting.  A  further  statement  is  made 
by  the  officials  that  receipts  from  the  par- 
cels post  will  be  sufficient  to  aid  in  decreas- 
ing the  annual  postal  deficit.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  whereby 
parcels  post  packages  may  now  be  ex- 
changed without  limit  of  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  parcels  with  Australia,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands.  Norway,  and  Hong  Kong. 
Packages  from  these  countries  valued  at 
more  than  $100  must  conform  to  consular 
certification  or  bond.  Notification  to  this 
effect  has  been  sent  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Curtis  to  all  customs  officers. 


THE  AOME  LEAD  PENCIL  ADDER 


Thousands  pay  .hondreds  of  dollars  for  an  adding 
machine  to  Insure  accuracy  and  save  brain  labor.  This 
ready-on-the-pencU  adder  wHl  do  both.  Demonstrator 
sample  2Sc. 

SIMPUOITT  ADDING  MAOHIKB  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  809  BurlinctoB,  Iowa 

PAY  60  CENTS  A  WEEK 

NOTHING  DOWN  i^ 

I  will  seU  you  the  best  DROP  HEAD 
OAK  CABINET  HIGH  AKM 
SEWING    MACHINE  " 


me  nochinff  until  you  get  it.  try  it  aad 
dedde  if  you  want  it ;  after  that  pay  me 
50  cenu  a  week  (or  If  more  convenient 
you  may  pay  monthly).  To  reiiafale 
_  p  ^  -^  '  ^  men  I  require  no  contract  or  IcMe  of 
^■*      ^  any  kind.    Deal  is  strictjy  confidential. 

■  and.  further.  I  will  save  you  one-half  in  coat.    If  yon  are  • 

■  reliable  man  and  can  use  a  sewing  machine  1  will  niake  you  • 

■  marvelously  low  price  and  liberal  terms  offer.  Just  write  men 

■  postal  card  and  say,  "Mail  me  your  offer  No.  302." 

|FBEDBIFFAR,180  N.  Dearborn  8L,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Mortuary  Record 

BELCHBS—Brother  B.   H.   Belcher,  Division   7,  Houston,  Tex. 

Bevans — Brother  J.   E.   Bevans,   Division   281,    Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Bingham— Brother  C.  H.  Bingham,  Division  191,  Glendive,  Mont. 

Brown— Brother  M.  H.  Brown,  Division  91,  Portland,  Ore. 

Brbpple — Brother  C.  H.  Breffle,  Division  94.  Sparks,  Ncv. 

Bush  BY— Brother  C.  E.  Bushey,  Division  462,  Antigo.  Wis. 

Baitit*— Brother  G.   S.  BaitiU,  Division   187,   Sunbury,   Pa. 

Burns — Brother  A.  J.  Bums,  Division  62,   Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Bennett— Brother  C.  H.  Bennett,  Division  392,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Collin*— Brother  George  Collins.  Division  366,  Brockville.  Ont. 

CuLP — Brother  H.  C.  Gulp,  Division  554,  Princeton.  W.  Va. 

Curry— Brother  S.  Curry,  Division  51,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Davidson — Brother  T.  F.  Davidson,  Division  69,  EI  Paso,  Tex. 

Daley— Brother  J.  Daley,  Division  124,^  Ogden,  Uuh. 

Dunlap— Brother  W.  W.  Dunlap,  Division   180,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Elliott — Brother  J.  H.  Elliott,  Division  57,   Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Enclb— Brother  S.  S.  Engle,  Division  285,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Germon — Brother  J.  Germon,  Division  48,  Detroit,   Mich. 

Gray— Brother  H.  Gray,  Division  54,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hancren — Brother  W.   C.  Hanchen,  Division   186,   Birmingham,   Ala. 

Higgins— Brother  Fk.  Higgins,  Division  343.  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Henry — Brother  D.  J.  Henry,  Division   556,   Muskogee,   Okla. 

Harn — Brother  C.  C.  Harn,  Division   7,  Houston,  Tex. 

Harrison — Brother  J.  R.  Harrison,  Division  149,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Kino— Brother  F.  King,  Division  57,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Kiser — Brother  F.  R.  Kiser,  Division  44,  Denver,  Colo. 

Laughlin — Brother  T.  A.  Laughlin,  Division  46,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lynch— Brother  E.  B.  Lynch,  Division  103,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lemen — Brother  O.  M.  Lemen,  Division   103,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Means — Brother  C.   Means,  Division   236,   Melrose,.  Minn. 

Mangan — Brother  P.  J.  Mangan,  Division  45,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

McGinn — Brother  E.  J.  McGinn,  Division  44,  Denver,  Colo. 

McGuANE — Brother  J.  McGuane,  Division  117,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

McNeill— Brother  A.  L.  McNeill,  Division  558.  North  McAlester,  Okla. 

Page — Brother  S.  C.  Page,  Division  576,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Penzer — Brother  A^  Penzer,  Division  487,  Revelstoke,  B.  C. 

QuEEN-^Brother  E.  E.  Queen,  Division  307,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rush— Brother  G.  Rush.  Division   103,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robins — Brother  C.   L.  Robins,  Division   143,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

Riddle-— Brother  W.  G.  Riddle,  Division  18,  Temple,  Tex. 

Ray — Brother  J.  L.  Ray,  Division   187,  Sunbury,   Pa. 

Reagan — Brother  J.  C.  Reagan,  Division   in,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Seymour— Brother  B.  T.  Seymour,  Division  176,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Sharps — Brother  J.  E.  Sharpe.  Division  150,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Taber— Brother  J.  W.  Taber,  Division  9.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Van  Fossen — Brother  H.  A.  Van  Fossen,  Division  329.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Arthur — Mother  •{  Brother  R.  T.  Arthur,  Division  53,  Dcnison,  Tex. 
Buckley — Wife  of  Brother  E.  T.  Buckley,  Division  48,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Crowley — Mother  of  Brother  Joseph  Crowley,  Division  in,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
MoppiTT — Mother  of  Brother  H.  C.  Moffitt,  Division  367,  McComb,  Miss. 
Saunders — ^Wife  of  Brother  W.  H.  Saunders.  Division  59,  Texarkana,  Ark. 
Underwood— Wife  of  Brother  O.   M.  Underwood,  Division  312,  Wcchawkcn,  N.  J. 
Warwick — Brother  of  Brother  E.  A.  Warwick,  Division  180,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  RAILWAY  CONDUCTOR 


General  Information  Relative  to  Mutual  Benefit  Department 

Assessment  No.  552  is  for  death  of  H.  H.  Groves,  September  22,  19 12.     See  Article  13.  Laws  Govern- 
ing Mutual   Benefit  Department 


BENEFITS  PAID  FROM  AUGUST  i,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1912,  INCLUSIVE. 


Ben. 
No. 

NAMB 

DIV. 

CBRT. 
NO. 

8BRIB8 

AMOUNT 

FOR 

CAUSE 

7286 

P.  H.  Avery 

359 

14072 

A 

$1000 

Death 

Cancer  of  liver 

7287 

T.  W.   Troyman 
W.  T.  Kennedy 
L.  G.  Minor 

491 

3924 

C 

3000 

Death 

Typhoid   fever 

7288 

178 

11544 

A 

1000 

Death 

R.  R.   accident 

7289 

39 

1022 

B 

2000 

Death 

Acute  appendicitis 

7290 

J.  C  Black 

134 

I333I 

B 

2000 

Dis. 

Loss  of  arm 

7291 

Clark  Couse 

45 

1768 

C 

3000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7292 

A.  M.  Beatty 

143 

3229 

C 

3000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7293 

George  E.  Orcutt 

Ml 

I3174 

B 

2000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7294 

George  W.  Smith 

14410 

A 

1000 

Death 

R.  R.  accident 

7295 

Cormick  Creagan 

52 

4504 

C 

3000 

Death 

Rheumatic  gout 

7296 

B.  F.  Bott 

229 

3851 

A 

1000 

Death 

Spinal  injury 
Abscess  of  liver 

7297 
7298 

G.  W.  gunn 
J.  J.  Gnaye 

26 

A 

1000 

Death 

453 

A 

1000 

Death 

Automobile  accident 

7299 

0.  A.  McCutcheon 

46 

1179 

B 

2000 

Death 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

7300 

B.   M.   Williamson 

202 

10216 

B 

2000 

Death 

Throacia  aneurism 

7301 

W.  B.  Bryant 

... 

4414 

C 

3000 

Death 

Cancer  of  rectum 

7302 

George  Skinner 
F.  M.  Tipton 

sli 

2603 

C 

3000 

Death 

Excessive  heat 

7303 

11462 

B 

2000 

Death 

Softening  of  the   brain 

7304 

H.  L.  Seitz 

402 

6949 

A 

1000 

Death 

Tuberculosis 

7305 

J.  H.  Darnell 

98 

2867 

A 

1000 

Death 

Acute  indigestion 
R.  R.  accident 

7306 

C.   D.   Tones 
C.  J.   Hunter 
H.  S.  Braden 

iiS 

4134 

B 

2000 

Death 

7307 

1 102 

C 

3000 

Death 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

7308 

AI46 
8932 

C 

3000 

Death 

Paralysis 

7309 

H.  S.  Hanaford 

317 

A 

1000 

Death 

Heart  failure 

7310 

G.  A.  Hoffman 

249 

15447 
I4281 

A 

1000 

Dis. 

Loss  of  leg 
R.   R.   accident 

7311 

J.  Jolly 

30 

A 

1000 

Death 

7312 

A.  L.  Jaquith 

231 

4332 

C 

3000 

Death 

Diabetes 

7313 

H.   C.   Farmer 

40 

1722 

A 

1000 

Death 

Heart   failure 

7314 

M.   F.  Thomas 

5 

3907 
8902 

A 

1000 

Death 

Acute  nephritis 

73»5 

T.   F.  McCarthy 
M.  A.  Dwyer 

413 

A 

1000 

Death 

Tuberculosis 

7316 

197 

17987 

B 

2000 

Death 

Lightning 

73»7 

J.  A.  Eakins 

402 

7189 

C 

3000 

Death 

Typhoid   fever 
Myocarditis 

7318 

A.  L.  Vannaman 

46 

2589 

C 

3000 

Death 

7319 

0.  H.  Loftus 

156 

992 

C 

3000 

Death 

Gastric  ulcer 

7320 

S.  M.  Taylor 
A.  C.  Hobart 

263 

3359 

C 

3000 

Death 

Paralysis 

Mitral   insufficiency 

7321 

3995 
2578 

C 

3000 

Death 

73" 

C.  W.  Faulkenstein 

'362 

C 

3000 

Death 

Typhoid   fever 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  ASSESSED. 

Series  A,  15.029;  Series  B,  i9>s8o;  Series  C,  9,006;  Series  D,  344;  Series  E,  50.     Amount  of  As- 
sessment No.   552,  $82,833. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Received  on  Mortuary  Assessment  to  August  31,  1912 $15>329>693'15 

Received  on  Reserve  Fund  Assessment  to  August  31,   1912 1.007,751.05 

Received  on  Expense  Assessment  to  August  31,   1912 123,155.80 

Received  on  Applications,  etc.,  to  August  31,  1912 293,274.34 

$16,753,874-34 

Total  Amount  of  Benefits  paid  to  August  31,  1912 $14,723,567.00 

Total  Amount  of  Expenses  paid  to  August  31*   1912 390,232.74 

To  the  Credit  of  Mortuary  fund,  August  31.  1912 606,126.15 

To  the  Credit  of  Reserve  Fund,  August  31.   1912 1,007,751.05 

To  the  Credit  of  Expense  Fund,  August  31,   1912 26,197.40 

$i6,753«874-34 
EXPENSES  PAID  DURING  AUGUST. 

Sundry  Expense,   $12.57;   Postage,  $847.00;   Stationery  and  Printing,   $70.20;   Salary,   $1,120.83; 
Feei  returned,  $20.00. 

W.  J.  MAXWBIX.  B«or«tMT. 
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Th«  imiBKal  tone  and  th«  magnificent  cotistruciion  ol 
Vose  Pltver  Piano,  with  it»  latest  control  methods,  en--., 
•ou  to  play  your  favorite  lelecl.ons  *.th  true  muijca 
Hnretoion  We  deliver,  when  requested,  direct  from  our 
?SoTfr«  of  chl^gj.'and   giia^ntee   pertec.    «t,«fac,.on 

Liberal  allowance  (or  old  pianos 

Time  payments  accepted. 
FREE— If    voti    arc    interested    in    piano*   or    player    pianoi. 
iet    «»    send    you    our    beaoiifully    illustrated    catalog,    thai 
[pves  full  information  

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

Boylston  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


ILUNOIS-SPRINGFIELD 
WATCHES 

Write  for  a  Lincoln  Medal 
and  a  descriptive  folder  of 
these  watches. 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


Do  pou  realize 


that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  brings  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chi- 
cago right  to  your  door?  You  can  open 
an  account  with  one  dollar  or  more  in 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  no  matter  where  you 
live,  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  "Bankinsr  by  Mat  I" 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK 


Htnry  B.Clarke,  V.-P.  <Sf  Mgr. 
the  Savings  DepI 


Clark  &  Monroe  Sts. 


Chicago 


vWORKERS  UNION 


UNIOI 


■AMP 


lictory 


UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER    UNIONIST 

That  the  best  made  shoes— the 
shoes  made  under  the  best  man- 
ufacturing conditions— the  shoe* 
that  best  stand  wear— bear  the 
Union  Stamp,  as  shown  herewith 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Union  Stamp 

Shoes,  and  if  he   cannot   supply 

you  write 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 

246  Sommer  Street  Boston.  Moot. 
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The  Most  Exquisite  New  Ideas  in  Watch  Cases 


Take  your  choice  of  these  superb 
new  style  watches  sent  without  a 
pent  down — on  approval  ($2!5o\"Month) 

Startling 

Watch  Offer 


,The  Movement— l^th'^rsu^e^'^i 

Mn^  fipfht  on  trust  methods  we  have  se- 
lected our  finest  highest  grade  watch  for  a 
special  oifer  direct  to  the  people.  Material: 
The  hfst  that  tnoney  can  buy.  Workmen: 
World  renowned  experts  in  thfh  line.     The 

I  Jewels:  19  finest  grade  selected  genuine 
imported  rubies  and  sapphires,  absolutely 
flawless.  (It  is  well  understood  in  the  rail- 
roavl  business  that  19  jeweb  is  the  proper 
number  for  maximum  efficiency.)  Factory 
Fitted  anu  factory  tested.  Adjusttnenb 
Adjusted  to  InfAi^erature^  vtochronism  and 
pmUionn,     The  most  i''^^}d  tests. 

\  Since   the  $1,0C0   Challenge 

'  was  made  to  the  giant  factories  four 
years  aj?o,  why  have  they  not  answered? 
Why  have  not  these  factories  produced  u 
watch  equal  to  the  BurHngton?  This  chal- 
lenge did  net  ask  our  competitors  to  pro- 
duce  a  watch  bettor  th.ni  the   Burlington.    NO. 

If  thi'V  should  prcKiuee  a  witch  equal  to  the  Bur- 

Hn^toQ  we  should  l»e  the  losers.    Our  $1,000  still  lies 

in  the  bank  for  competitors  to  cover. 

No  Money  Down 

We  ship  the  watch  on  approval, 

prejmid  (your  choice  of  ladies'  or  gentle- 
*"en'a  open  face  or  hunting  case.)  You  risk 
nbsfilutcly  nothing^yoti  pay  nothing— not  one  cent 
unless  you  want  the  great  offer  after  seeing  and 
thoroughly  iiispcctin^  the  watch. 

Burlington  Watch  Co.'D\*^„l7"^htt'*;/ 

:     ^ 


READ!  A  Watch  Offer  Without  ParaUel 

Write  for  our  free  book  on  watches ;  a  bock 
that  posts  you  on  watches  and  watch  values — ex- 
plains reasons  for  our  most  remarkable  rock-bot- 
tom-price offer  DIRECT  TO  YOU  on  the  highest 
grade  Burlington. 

a  Month  at  the  Rock* 
Bottom  Price      ^^^ 

To  assure  ns  (hat  every- 
body  will  qtnckly  accept  this  intvoductary 
offer ^  we  alhw  cash  or  easy  payments^ 
as  preferred.     You  act  the  watch  at  tl 
rock-bottom  priof,  the  same  price,  that 
even  the  trholesale  dealer  must  pay.    ^#     BURLINGTON  WATCH 

Now  Write  ^,!t  Ir  ♦♦*V'*2i^"'(5S^'J 

will  U'll  you  what  you  ouKhtto    **         u.*5'?V*'^=   "? 


$2.50 


^/COUPOl 


ino  a  wateh.    It  tella  all  the  in- 
eido  facta  about  watch  prices,     ^ 


^    pliiir.ing  aboot  your 
and  ^ivinjj  the  inrivf^ 
inc" 


rat^h  bo^n  «■• 
anti-trost  ilskt. 
^f'tr  aboQt  tiw 


and  will  explain  the  many    ^   w»itehmdu8ttT  /lHOffiv^fulYr»«Wt-;w= 
supenor  pomt.of  thcBur-    ^  of>>w  T  ma%^^^^ 


^     jewel  ifold  straU  Kimair.-  BurlTn^ofTL- 
u'    fini   r'li  f7^/»rfft/^r/.  attherock-battom  priceT 


linjjton  over  the  double-     ^ 
pnccd  products.   Juat     J^    ^.j^i 

No  letter  necasar;     J^ 
JnstlbeciKpoo      JT     Nacsie. 

^    Address 
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==35^?= 


The  Train  Dis- 
patcher and  the 
Hamilton  Watch 

The  men  who  actually 
run    trains    are    by    no 
means  lae   only  railroad 
men  who  carry  the  Ham- 
ilton Watch.    The  dis- 
patcher, the  tower- 
man,  the  operator, 
the  station  mas- 
ter    and    the 
officials    of  the 
road  also  carry 

THE  man  in  the     ^J^^i^'^f'^I  ''''■y^^lM     Hamiltons,   be^ 
picture  is  J.  W.     ^fev7^<:?  ?^^5>«iy    ^""""'^  ^^^  ^'"'''  ""^ 

T     T"^„:*.     TWc^       ^^^'«\3,;*»"-"''\'«27»^^I^^      ^  Hamilton  is  the 

Leaman,    1  ram     Uis-       ^^^jZP^vi-i'i^^^g^^r 

t      T-i  1         ^^^^^^^^^      correct  time. 

patcher  on  the  i'ennsyl-  ^^^^^^^ 

vania  Railroad,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  carries  awatch 
like  the  one  shown  here— a  Hamilton  No.  992— the  16-size 
'^Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America."     We  equip  any  railroad       , 
watch  we  sell  w  ith  safety  numerical  dial  without  extra  charge,       ! 

^^  "The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America** 

Over  one-half  (almost  56^o)  of  the  men  on  American  Railroads  maintain- 
uvz  OfBcial  Time  Inspection  carry  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

The  Hamiltfm  Watch  is  ma('c  in  standard  sizes  for  men  and  women  and  sold  by  leading 
jfwelers  everywhere  at  $38.50  to  $125.00  for  complete  watches,  timed  and  adj  -sted  in  the 
cases  ;it  the  faftetrv;  in  some  models  movements  only  can  be  purchased,  so  tliat  you  can 
own  a  llamihon  \N'atch,  usinjx  y*'iir  present  watch  case,  for  $12.25  and  upwards.  Ask 
your  jvweler.      If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Write  for  "The  Timekeeper'' 

If  you  arc  particuhir  about  owning  a  close  rating:  watch,  let  us  send  you  ** The  Timekeeper," 
a  book  about  watches  that  pictures  and  describes  the  various  Hamilton  models. 

fj^       HAMILTON    WATCH    COMPANY,    Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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The  Castle  of  Our  Dreams 

BY  ADELBERT  CLARK. 

Last  night  I  climbed  the  well-worn  steps — 

The  castle  of  ray  dream, 
And  wearily  I  paused  to  rest 

And  watch  a  tiny  stream 
That  flowed  along  a  violet  vale 

Where  roses  always  grow; 
It  wove  the  sunbeams  as  it  danced 

Among  its  wreaths  of  snow. 

Then  someone  came  and  touched  my  lips 

And  softly  sang  to  me, 
Until  I  slept,  and  slept,  and  slept. 

And  from  all  cares  was  free. 
And  when  at  last  I  woke,  'twas  morn, 

And  close  pressed  to  my  cheek 
A  crimson  rose  had  blossomed  there. 

And  tried  its  love  to  speak. 

IIow  oft  our  heart  goes  out  to  some 

Dear  soul  we've  learned  to  love, 
Whose  very  presence  is  our  Throne — 

A  blessing  from  above. 
We  try  to  speak — but  like  the  rose, 

Our  trembling  lips  are  dumb, 
We  watch  them  day  by  day  and  weep — 

The  words  they  will  not  come. 

Last  night  I  climbed  the  well-worn  steps — 

The  castle  of  my  dream. 
And  heard  the  singing  of  a  bird 

Beside  a  crystal  stream. 
Someone  was  near — I  felt  a  pair 

Of  arms  about  me  close. 
And  when  I  woke  the  ground  was  strewn 

With  petals  of  a  rose. 

But  some  day  there  will  come  a  time — 

It  comes  to  every  soul, 
When  every  barrier  must  yield. 

For  Love  will  pay  the  toll. 
The  castle  of  our  dreams  will  stand 

Before  our  longing  6yes, 
And  we  shall  whisper  those  kind  words 

That  make  our  Paradise. 
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Autumn  in  the  Country 

BY    LOUISE    B.    FLANIOAN. 


"The   golden   rod   is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown, 
The  trees  in  the  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  laden  down. 
The  gentians  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun. 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 

Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

"The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 

In  every  meadow  nook, 
And  asters  by  the  brookside 

Make  asters  in  the  brook. 
By   all   these  lovely  tokens 

September  days  are  here 
With  summer's  best  of  wealth 

And  autumn's  best  of  cheer." 

The  summer  has  departed  with  its 
wealth  of  sunshine,  its  sweet  scented 
flowers,  its  song  birds  and  bees. 
Autumn  has  entered  the  portal  of  sea- 
sons and  brought  with  it  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  Nature's  art  in  color  and 
hue.  The  woodlands  and  sloping  hill- 
sides have  been  transformed  from  the 
dark  green  to  the  shades  of  red  and 
yellow  foliage  ever  changing  like  a 
huge  kaleidoscope  of  Nature's  gems. 
The  golden  rod  in  the  meadows  and  by 
the  wayside  shine  like  spun  gold  and 
make  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  blue  as- 
ters. On  the  hillside  the  red  sumach 
glows  in  the  sunlight  like  a  brush  fire 
in  its  blaze  of  scarlet. 

Over  the  stone  walls  the  woodbine 
stretches  out  its  tinted  leaves  and 
meets  the  wild  flowers  that  nod  and 
wave  in  the  breeze  by  the  roadside. 
From  the  orchard  comes  the  fragrance 


of  their  mellowed  richness,  rosy  apples 
and  golden  pound  sweets  mingle  with 
the  brown  russets  that  liang  from  the 
trees  or  fall  in  scattered  heaps  in  the 
grassy  bed. 

The  vineyards  are  rich  in  the  clus- 
ters of  purple  grapes  that  hang  from 
the  vines. 

The  little  brook  gurgles  and  gushes 
under  the  rustic  bridge  and  on  to  the 
old  mill  stream  where  the  hedges  are 
mirrored  in  its  crystal  depths.  The 
corn  has  been  cut  and  stands  in  shocks 
on  the  hillside  and  resembles  the  tepees 
of  the  Indians  far  out  on  the  western 
prairies. 

The  golden  pumpkins  lie  half  buried 
in  the  furrowed  land. 

The  birds  have  nearly  all  migrated 
to  the  sunny  Southland,  but  the  blue- 
bird lingers  as  if  loath  to  sing  his  last 
note.  The  faithful  robin  with  breast 
of  red  hops  through  the  orchards  and 
the  chattering  sparrows  and  the  swal- 
lows flit  about,  for  in  the  spacious 
barns  nearby  stocked  with  hay  they  will 
hie  and  keep  warm  during  the  long 
winter  months;  their  ne?ts  hang  dry 
and  empty  now  in  the  high  branches 
of  the  trees;  their  little  feathered  oc- 
cupants who  pecked  the  tiny  blue  and 
spotted  eggs  have  grown  and  sung  their 
songs  of  praise  all  through  the  days  of 
summer  time.  The  spreading  chestnut 
trees  shed  their  prickly  burrs,  just 
browning  and  open,  to  scatter  the  nuts 
encased  in  their  satin  bark  and  the  1  it- 
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tie  squirrels  with  roguish  eyes  and 
hushy  tails  scamper  here  and  there 
gathering  their  store  for  winter. 

The  meadows  have  become  brown 
and  in  the  gathering  dusk  are  covered 
wnth  their  first  coat  of  frosty  white 
that  shines  like  silver  sheen. 

Over  the  range  of  hills  in  the  low 
eastern  sky  tlie  harvest  moon  rises  and 
flashes  through  the  maples  and  casts  a 
glow  o'er  hill  and  vale.  From  afar 
comes  the  faint  tingle  of  the  chapel 
bell,  re-echoing  its  music  in  our 
hearts — 


"That  in  deep  gratitude, 
Are  uplifted  to  Heaven, 
To  Him,  thro*  whose  kindness, 
These  tokens  of  love  are  given." 

The  cricket's  plaintive  peep  and  the 
soft  wind  rustling  the  leaves,  break  the 
stillness  in  a  fervent  Amen. 

*Tf  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  would'st  forget, 
If  thou  would'st  read  a  lesson  thou  would 

keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from 

sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills — no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears." 


Work  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  Prevention 
of  Railroad  Accidents,  and  Its  Results 

Address  of  lion.  C.  C.  McChord,  Member  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  before  the  Co-operative 
Safety   Congress.    Milwaukee,    Wis.,   October    i,    191 2. 


Railroad  accidents,  their  causes,  and 
the  means  for  their  prevention  is  a 
subject  which  has  caused  general  dis- 
cussion in  this  country  for  many  years 
past;  and  not  without  reason.  When 
we  learn  that  during  the  twenty-four 
years  covered  by  the  statistics  of 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
188,037  persons  have  been  killed  and 
1,395,618  persons  injured  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  magnitude  of  the  slaugh- 
ter. This  is  an  average  of  7,835  per- 
sons killed  and  58,150  injured  each 
year,  or  an  annual  total  of  nearly 
66,000  persons  killed  and  injured. 
This  means  that  for  every  day  during 
the  past  twenty-four  years  181  persons 
have  been  killed  or  injured — nearly 
eight  every  hour,  or  one  every  seven 
minutes,  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work. The  ravages  of  war  pale  into 
insignificance  before  these  silent  indi- 
cations of  the  destruction  of  human 
life  accompanying  the  peaceful  oper- 
ation of  our  railroads. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  how  much 
of  this  fearful  record  of  slaughter  is 
due  to  the  unavoidable  risk  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  how  much  to  causes  that 
can  be  eliminated,  as  means    for    the 


prevention  of  accidents  must  obviously 
be  directed  to  the  latter  causes. 

Upon  analysis  of  the  above  totals  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  trespassers 
they  include.  No  figures  pertaining  to 
trespassers  appear  in  the  commission's 
statistics  previous  to  1890,  and  as  no 
returns  of  accidents  to  "other  persons'' 
were  received  by  the  commission  for 
the  year  1910,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
law  requiring  reports  of  accidents,  we 
have  a  complete  record  of  accidents  to 
trespassers  for  only  the  twenty -year 
period  1890  to  1909,  inclusive,  this 
record  is  sufiiciently  startling.  There 
were  163,171  persons  killed  and  1,190,- 
125  injured  during  this  twenty-year 
period.  Of  the  number  killed,  101,629, 
or  more  than  62  per  cent  of  the  total, 
are  classified  as  "other  persons,"  that 
is,  they  are  neither  passengers  nor  em- 
ployees, and  of  these  101,629  "other 
persons,"  86,733,  or  more  than  85  per 
cent,  were  killed  while  trespassing. 
The  trespassers  killed  during  this 
twenty-year  period  were  more  than  53 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons killed  on  railroads. 

Of  the  1,190,125  persons  injured 
during  this  period,   142,010,  or  more 
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than  11  per  cent^  were  ^^otlier  persons/' 
and  of  this  number  94,616,  or  more 
than  66  per  cent,  were  trespassers.  The 
trespassers  injured  constitute  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  tlie  whole  number  of  per- 
sons injured. 

In  the  five-year  period  from  1905  to 
1909,  inclusive,  31,091  otlier  persons 
were  killed;  26,291  of  these  were  tres- 
passers. In  the  same  period  49,786 
other  persons  were  injured,  of  which 
number  28,205  were  trespassers.  A 
significant  feature  connected  with  thcFe 
figures  is  the  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  trespassers  killed  by  being 
struck  by  trains,  locomotives  or  cars  at 
"other  points  along  the  track."  Of  the 
26,291  deaths  to  trespassers  during  this 
five-year  period,  17,469  were  due  to 
this  cause.  The  extremely  fatal  nature 
of  this  class  of  accidents  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  while  more  tlian 
17,000  persons  were  killed  loss  than 
10,000  were  injured,  the  deaths  exceed- 
ing the  injuries  in  a  ratio  of  1.76  to  1. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  more 
than  53  per  cent  of  all  the  persons 
killed  during  the  twenty-year  period 
from  1890  to  1909  were  trespassers, 
less  tban  8  per  cent  of  the  total  persons 
injured  were  trespassers. 

Public  attention  for  many  years  has 
been  centered  upon  tlie  question  of 
abolishing  grade  crossings.  While  it  is, 
of  course,  desirable  that  all  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  at  highway  cross- 
ings, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
highway  crossing  casualties  are  ex- 
tremely few  as  compared  with  those  oc- 
curring at  other  points  along  the  track. 
In  the  five-year  period  above  shown, 
4,261  persons  were  killed  at  highway 
crossings,  as  compared  with  17,861  per- 
sons killed  at  other  points  along  the 
track;  8,830  persons  were  injured  at 
highway  crossings,  as  c()mi)ared  with 
10,686  injured  at  other  })()ints  along 
the  track.  Of  the  persons  killed  at 
highway  crossings,  3,231  were  non- 
trespassers  and  1,030  were  tres])assers ; 
of  the  persons  killed  at  oilwr  points 
along  the  track,  17,469  were  tres- 
passers,   while    only    392    were    non- 


trespassers.  Of  the  persons  injured  at 
highway  crossings,  7,540  were  non- 
trespassers  and  1,290  were  trespassers; 
of  those  injured  at  other  points  along 
the  track,  9,929  were  trespassers  and 
only  757  were  non-trespassers.  The 
casualties  to  non-trespassers  at  other 
points  along  the  track  are  so  com- 
paratively few  in  number  that  they 
may  safely  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
It  is  probable  that  practically  all  of 
them  occur  to  persons  engaged  in  load- 
ing or  unloading  cars  in  railroad  yards, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  persons  engaged 
in  such  work  can  be  surrounded  with 
additional  safeguards.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, however,  that  more  than  half 
of  the  fatal  accidents  on  railroads  in 
tins  country  occur  to  persons  who  have 
no  right  upon  railroad  premises,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  there  is  a  fertile 
field  for  reform  in  the  method  of  deal- 
ing with  trespassers.  In  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  walking  on 
railroad  tracks  is  forbidden  by  law, 
and  it  should  be  here;  furthermore, 
vi^jorous  measures  should  be  under- 
taken to  make  people  understand  that 
railroad  tracks  cannot  be  used  as  foot- 
walks  with  impunity. 

Coming  now  to  accidents  to  em- 
ployees and  passengers,  we  enter  a 
field  in  which  the  federal  government 
has  displayed  considerable  activity,  the 
result  of  which  can  be  measured  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  There  are 
certain  accidents  which  occur  with 
more  or  less  regularity  and  frequency 
on  railroads  that  may  properly  be 
called  imavoidable.  Such  are  accidents 
due  to  exceptional  elemental  disturb- 
ances, entirely  unexpected  landslide^^  or 
washouts,  want  of  ordinary  precaution 
on  the  part  of  passengers  or  employees, 
malicious  tampering  with  roadway  or 
equipment,  etc.  Such  accidents  are  ac- 
cepted as  among  the  ordinary  hazards 
of  railroading  and  may  be  dismissed 
fiom  our  reckoning.  We  deplore  the 
fatalities  which  accompany  such  acci- 
dents, just  as  we  deplore  tlie  loss  .of  life 
that  accompanies  the  destruction  of  a 
ship  in  a  great  storm  at  sea,  but  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  we  know  that 
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no  human  foresight    could    have  pre- 
vented the  accident. 

There  are  accidents,  however,  which 
are  fairly  preventable,  and  against  the 
occurrence  of  which  travelers  and  em- 
ployees on  railroads  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand   protection.      It    is    important. 


they  led  to  the  adoption  of  different 
t}'pes  of  couplers  for  the  different 
states,  thus  destroying  the  uniformity 
that  is  essential  to  safety  where  cars 
are  universally  interchanged  as  is  the 
practice  on  the  railroads  of  this 
country. 


Steamer  Mt.   Washington,   Lake   Winnepesaukee,    New   Hampshire. 


therefore,  to  determine  the  causes  of 
theFC  preventable  accidents  in  order 
that  proper  measures  for  their  preven- 
tion may  be  undertaken. 

The  safety  appliance  act  of  1893  was 
the  first  attempt  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  railroad  accidents. 
This  law  dealt  with  a  class  of  accidents 
the  cause  of  which  was  plainly  ap- 
parent. The  killins:  and  maiming  of 
employees  throuerh  the  use  of  link-and- 
pin  couplers  and  drawbars  of  uneven 
height  had  been  a  crying  evil  for  many 
years.  Eailroad  journals  had  advocated 
reforms;  state  railroad  commissions 
had  discussed  the  question,  and  in 
some  staters  laws  had  been  enacted  re- 
nuiring  the  use  of  automatic  couplers. 
But  these  state  laws  had  made  the  sit- 
uation worse    rather    than    better,  as 


With  this  situation  in  mind  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Moseley,  began  its  agitation  in  1889 
for  the  abolition  of  the  death-dealing 
link-and-pin  coupler,  for  a  standard 
height  of  drawbar,  for  grabirons  on 
cars,  and  for  power  brakes  on  loco- 
motives and  cars.  Uniformity  in  prac- 
tice was  the  urgent  need  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  uniformity  could  not  be 
obtained  without  federal  legislation. 

The  first  safety  appliance  act,  passed 
March  2,  1893,  made  it  unlawful  after 
January  1,  1898,  for  any  railroad  en- 
graged  in  interstate  commerce  to  use  on 
its  line  in  moving  interstate  traffic  any 
locomotive  not  equipped  with  a  power 
driving  wheel  brake  and  appliances  for 
operating  the  train  brake  system,  or 
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to  run  any  train  in  sueli  traffic  that  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  in  it 
equipped  with  power  brakes  so  tliat  the 
engineer  could  control  the  speed  of  the 
train  without  requiring  brakemen  to 
use  the  common  hand  brake  for  that 
purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  require- 
ment was  to  reduce  the  number  of  in- 
juries and  fatalities  caused  by  men 
falling  from  the  tops  of  cars  or  being 
struck  by  overhead  obstructions  while 
using  the  hand  brake.  The  act  also 
made  it  unlawful '  to  use  cars  not 
equipped  with  couplers  that  would 
couple  automatically  by  impact  and 
which  could  be  uncoupled  without  the 
necessity  of  men  going  between  the 
ends  of  the  cars.  It  was  further  made 
unlawful  after  January  1,  1895,  to  use 
in  interstate  commerce  cars  not  pro- 


Owing  to  tlie  prompt  action  of  the 
American  Kailway  Association,  the 
commission  was  able  to  announce  the 
standard  Jieight  of  drawbars  one  month 
after  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  time 
limit  for  compliance  with  the  brake 
and  coupler  provisions  was  twice  ex- 
tended, so  that  the  law  did  not  become 
fully  operative  until  August  1,  1900. 
Experience  soon  demonstrated  the  need 
of  amendment,  as  the  requirement  that 
a  "sufficient^'  number  of  cars  should  be 
equipped  with  train  brakes  to  insure 
control  proved  too  indefmite  to  be  en- 
forceable. To  remedy  this  defect  an 
amendment  to  the  act,  approved  March 
2,  1903,  provided  that  a  minimum  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  cars  in  a  train  must 
be  so  equipped,  and  the  commission  was 
given  power  to  increase  this  number 


Moonlight   on    Lake   Winnepesaukee,    New    Hampshire. 


vided  with  secure  grabirons  on  their 
ends  and  sides.  Carriers  were  author- 
ized to  refuse  to  receive  cars  not  law- 
fully equipped.  The  American  Rail- 
way Association  was  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe a  standard  lieight  for  drawbars, 
which  was  to  be  legalized  by  an  order 
of  the  commission. 


from  time  to  time.  It  was  made  85 
per  cent  on  September  1,  1910,  and  so 
remains. 

Further  experience  with  the  law 
demonstrated  tlie  need  of  an  extension 
of  its  provisions  to  cover  all  the  ap- 
pliances included  in  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  standards  for  the  protection 
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of  trainmen,  as  there  was  sueli  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  design,  location 
and  methods  of  applying  certain  of 
these  appliances  as  to  make  them  a 
source  of  danger  to  employees.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  therefore,  a  supple- 
mental act,  passed  April  14,  1910,  re- 
quires the  equipment  of  cars  with  se- 
cure sill  steps,  ladders,  running  boards, 
efficient  hand  brakes,  and  grabirons  on 
the  roofs  of  cars.    The  commission  was 


tlie  act,  and  a  further  order  extending 
the  time  for  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  cars  actually  in 
service  on  July  1,  1911.  Speaking 
generally,  these  extensions  range  from 
one  to  five  years,  except  that  when  a 
car  is  shopped  for  extensive  repairs  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  extension,  it  must  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  prescribed  standards. 
What  have  been  the  results  of  this 


Sanders'    Shore,   Lake   \Vinncpe«;aukec,    New    Hampshire. 


required  to  designate  the  number, 
dimensions,  location,  and  manner  of 
application  of  these  appliances  witliin 
six  montiis  from  the  passage  of  tlie  act, 
the  provisions  of  which  became  effect- 
ive on  July  1,  1911.  The  commission 
was  also  empowered  to  extend  the  time 
for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  with  respect  to  equipment  of 
cars  actually  in  service  on  the  date  of 
its  passage.  As  a  result  of  numerous 
conferences  and  hearings,  the  commis- 
sion, on  March  13,  1911,  issued  an 
order  designating  in  detail  tlie  number, 
dimensions,  location  and  manner  of  ap- 
plication of  all  appliances  covered  by 


legislation  ?  To  secure  its;.efiforcement 
the  commission  in  1899  appointed  an 
inspector  to  examine  railroad  equip- 
ment. Aided  by  congressional  ap- 
pro|)riations,  this  practice  has  been  ex- 
tended until  the  inspection  force  now 
numbers  thirty-one  men.  This  inspec- 
tion was  recognized  as  a  necessity,  as 
the  protection  contemplated  by  the  law 
demanded  that  the  appliances  it  re- 
quired should  not  only  be  supplied,  but 
that  tliey  must  also  be  kept  in  work- 
ai)le  condition.  Eecognizing  its  rem- 
edial character,  the  courts  as  a  rule 
have  placed  a  liberal  construction  on 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  as  a  re- 
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Fult  of  this,  coupled  with  careful  and 
efficient  methods  of  inspection,  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  safety 
appliance  equipment  has  resulted. 

The  year  1904  is  the  first  one  for" 
which  we  have  a  complete  record  of  the 
results  of  inspection.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  cars  found  defective  in 
every  1,000  cars  inspected  was  311.87. 
In  1911,  however,  only  seven  years 
later,  the  situation  had  so  much  im- 
proved that  of  every  1,000  cars  in- 
spected only  44.63  were  found  defect- 
ive, a  reduction  of  267.24  in  the  num- 
ber of  defective  cars  per  1,000  in- 
spected, or  more  than  85  per  cent,  in 
this  comparatively  shoit  period. 

This  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  safety  appliance  equipment  quite 
naturally  brought  about  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  of  those  ac- 
cidents to  employees  which  the  use  of 
tlie  appliances  was  designed  to  prevent. 
In  the  year  1893,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  employees  killed  in  coupling 
accidents  was  433  and  the  number  in- 
jured was  11,277.  The  number  per 
million  equipment  then  was  333  em- 
ployees killed  and  8,675  injured  in 
coupling  accidents.  The  total  equip- 
ment in  the  year  1893  was  1.3  millions, 
but  .3  million  of  which  was  equipped 
with  automatic  couplers.  In  1911, 
with  2.4  millions  equipment,  all  of 
which  had  automatic  couplers,  209  em- 
ployees were  killed  and  2,966  injured 
in  coupling  accidents,  an  average  of 
but  87  killed  and  1,236  injured  per 
million  equipment,  thus  showing  a  re- 
duction from  11,710  to  3,175  in  the 
total  of  deaths  and  injuries  from  this 
cause,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  73  per 
cent.  The  showing  per  million  equip- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  is  even 
better,  the  deatlis  and  injuries  on  this 
basis  being  reduced  from  a  total  of 
9,008  in  1893  to  1,325  in  1911,  or  more 
than  85  per  cent.  This  decrease  in 
coupling  accidents  is  even  more  favor- 
able than  it  first  appears,  for  it  has 
taken  place  coincidently  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  business  which  has  resulted 
in  the  crowding  of  tracks  and  terminals 
and  the  use  of  heavier  equipment  and 


longer  trains,  thus  introducing  addi- 
tional elements  of  risk.  This  addi- 
tional risk  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

In  1893  the  number  of  tons  carried 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
was  745,119,482;  in  1911  the  number 
was  1,781,638,043,  an  increase  over 
1893  of  1,036,518,561  tons.  The  num- 
ber of  tons  carried  one  mile  was  93,- 
588,111,833,  in  1893,  as  against  253,- 
783,701,839  in  1911,  an  increase  of 
160,195,590,000  ton  miles.  With  this 
increase  in  traffic  came  a  relative  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  men  directly 
employed  to  handle  it.  The  number  of 
trainmen  employed  by  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  in  1893  was  146,544, 
and  in  1911  it  was  221,426.  The 
average  number  of  tons  in  a  train  in 
1893  was  184;  this  had  increased  to 
383  in  1911,  or  more  than  100  per  cent. 
The  number  of  tons  carried  for  each 
trainman  employed  in  1893  was  5,085; 
in  1911  it  was  8,046,  an  increase  of 
2,961  tons  per  man.  The  number  of 
tons  carried  one  mile  for  each  train- 
man employed  increased  from  638,635 
in  1893  to  i,146,133  in  1911.  This  in- 
crease was  effected  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  numl^er  of 
train  miles  run  for  each  trainman  em- 
ployed, the  figures  being  5,764  in  1893 
and  5,589  in  1911. 

In  the  light  of  the  record  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that,  considering  the 
accidents  to  employees  which  the 
coupler  and  air  brake  laws  were  de- 
signed to  prevent,  the  greater  part  of 
those  which  now  occur  are  due  to  the 
ordinary  hazards  of  the  railroading  in- 
dustry. It  is  also  proper  to  observe 
that  the  use  of  these  appliances,  in  ad- 
dition to  so  greatly  reducing  accidents 
to  employees,  has  brought  abundant  re- 
turns to  the  railroads  in  economies  of 
operation.  Not  only  is  time  sav^d  in 
the  make-up  and  movement  of  trains 
by  the  use  of  the  automatic  coupler 
and  air  brake,  but  it  is  also  certain  that 
the  great  economies  of  modem  trans- 
portation that  have  resulted  from 
heavier  equipment  and  longer  trains 
would  have  been   quite  impossible  of 
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realization  witlioiit  the  use  of  the  ap- 
pliances prescribed  by  the  safety  ap- 
pliance acts. 

Leaving  thoFe  accidents  the  causes  of 
which  are  plain  and  against  the  occur- 
rence of  which  the  law  seems  to  have 
provided  efficient  safeguards,  we  come 
to  a  class  of  train  accidents  upon  which 
public  attention  has  been  centered  for 
many  years  but  which  continue  to  oc- 
cur with  distressing  frequency  in  spite 
of  all  measures  thus  far  taken  to  pre- 
vent them.  Collisions  and  derailments 
were  responsible  for  4,163  deaths, 
63,002  injuries,  and  a  property  loss  of 
$50,025,303  during  the  five-year  period 
1907  to  1911,  inclusive.  The  number 
of  collisions  and  derailments  during 
this  period,  as  reported  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  was  61,- 
806.  No  road  can  claim  immunity 
from  these  accidents,  as  they  occur  on 
the  best  equipped  and  best  managerl 
roads  quite  as  frequently  as  on  roads 
less  well  managed  or  equipped.  More- 
over, there  is  a  dreary  monotony  in  the 
sameness  of  the  reported  causes  of 
these  accidents.  Year  after  year  de- 
railments and  collisions  due  to  iden- 
tical causes  are  reported. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reliable 
data  regarding  the  causes  of  tliese  ac- 
cidents, congress  enacted  a  law  in  1901 
requiring  interstate  railroads  to  make 
monthly  reports  under  oath  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
all  collisions  and  derailments  giving 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accidents 
and  the  circumstances  connected  there- 
with. It  was  expected  that  through  the 
reports  required  by  this  law  the  causes 
of  the  accidents  reported  upon  would 
be  revealed  and  proper  remedies  for 
their  prevention  clearly  indicated. 
Under  the  law  the  commission  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  quarterly  bulletins 
based  upon  the  monthly  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  railroads.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  bulletins  began  with 
the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1901, 
and  the  bulletin  for  each  subsequent 
quarter  until  June  30,  1911,  contains 
detailed  accounts  of  the  more  promi- 
nent train  accidents,  with  a  statement 


of  their  causes  as  reported  by  the  rail- 
road companies.  Since  July  1,  1911, 
the  bulletins  have  reported  the  causes 
of  collisions  and  derailments  under  an- 
other law  which  will  be  later  re- 
ferred to. 

The  publication  of  these  bulletins 
quickly  brought  into  prominence  the 
weakness  of  the  personal  equation  in 
railroading,  showing  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  harrowing 
train  accidents  were  due  to  human  er- 
ror. The  bulletins  show  that  errors  in 
the  operation  of  the  train  order  system 
are  frequent  and  fatal.  Such  errors 
are  all  of  a  kind.  Dispatchers  give 
wrong  orders,  or  fail  to  give  orders 
where  they  are  required ;  operators  fail 
to  copy  orders  correctly,  or  do  not  de- 
liver orders  that  should  be  delivered; 
conductors  and  enginemen  misread, 
misinterpret,  overlook  or  forget  orders. 

This  weakness  of  the  train  order 
system  of  operating  trains,  as  disclosed 
by  the  commission's  accident  bulletins, 
gave  impetus  to  agitation  for  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  the  block  system.  In 
its  annual  report  for  the  year  1903  the 
commission  recommended  such  legis- 
lation and  submitted  a  draft  of  a 
tentative  bill  requiring  the  use  of  the 
block  system  on  all  interstate  lines 
within  a  certain  period.  A  bill  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  the  commission 
was  introduced  in  congress  in  the  win- 
ter of  1905,  and  has  been  reintroduced 
at  every  subsequent  session,  but  has  not 
yet  been  enacted  into  law.  In  the 
meantime,  the  block  system  has  been 
considerably  extended,  the  block  signal 
mileage  reported  for  the  year  1911  be- 
ing 76,409.7  miles  as  against  48,743.2 
miles  in  1906. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  theo- 
retical merits  of  the  block  system  as  a 
means  of  safety,  it  by  no  means  insures 
immunity  from  collisions.  Some  of  the 
worst  collisions  noted  in  the  accident 
bulletins  have  occurred  on  block  sig- 
naled roads.  Obviously,  the  block  sys- 
tem can  only  afford  protection  when 
its  danger  warnings  are  observed  and 
obeyed.  The  intensity  of  attention  and 
quickness    of    perception    required    of 
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enginemen  on  our  modern,  high-speed 
trains  leads  to  the  result  that  they 
sometimes  fail  to  observe  or  obey  sig- 
nal indications,  and  when  this  happens, 
disastrous  consequences  are  almost  sure 
io  follow.  In  the  operation  of  the 
manual  block  system  also,  block  oper- 
ators sometimes  make  mistakes  which 
lead  to  fatal  results. 

Noting  these  disasters  due  to  human 
error,  under  the  most  highly  approved 
system  of  train  operation,  the  question 
naturally  suggested  itself:  "Is  it  not 
possible  to  employ  mechanical  means 
that  will  automatically  assume  control 
of  a  train  and  bring  it  to  a  stop  when- 
ever a  danger  signal  is  for  any  reason 
disregarded?"  Automatic  stops  had 
been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
years  on  underground  and  elevated 
lines,  but  their  general  use  on  roads  in 
the  open  country  was  not  considered 
practicable.  To  determine  the  general 
practicability  of  such  devices,  there- 
fore, congress,  in  1906,  directed  the 
commission  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion, accompanied  by  experimental 
tests,  of  appliances  for  the  automatic 
control  of  trains.  To  comply  with  the 
direction  of  congress,  the  commission 
appointed  a  board  of  experts  which 
conducted  an  investigation  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  five  years. 
Plans  and  specifications  of  numerous 
automatic  train  control  devices  were 
examined  and  reported  upon,  and  tests 
of  several  such  .  devices  under  actual 
operating  conditions  were  made.  Re- 
ports stating  the  results  of  the  board's 
investigations  were  issued  annually. 
The  last  of  these  reports,  issued  De- 
cember 26,  1911,  states  that  "the  in- 
formation obtained  from  tests,  together 
^ith  knowledge  of  the  general  state  of 
development  of  the  art  of  automatic 
train  control,  leads  the  board  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  several  types  of 
apparatus  and  methods  of  application, 
which,  if  put  into  use  by  railroads, 
would  quickly  develop  to  a  degree  of 
efficiency  adequate  to  meet  all  reaFon- 
able  demands.  Such  devices  properly 
installed  and  maintained  would  add 
materially  to  safety  in  the  operation  of 


trains.  In  many  situations,  under  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  country,  the 
board  is  convinced  that  the  use  of  auto- 
matic train  stops  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  trains.'^ 

Another  matter  made  prominent  by 
the  accident  bulletins  was  the  long 
hours  of  service  to  which  train  em- 
ployees were  subjected.  Accidents 
were  reported  in'  the  bulletins  where 
the  employees  involved  had  been  on 
duty  an  excessive  number  of  hours,  and 
it  seemed  apparent  that  such  accidents 
were  largely  contributed  to,  if  not  di- 
rectly caused,  by  excessive  periods  of 
service.  Could  events  be  traced  to  their 
first  cause  it  would  doubtless  have  ap- 
peared that  many  of  the  reported  cases 
of  misreading,  overlooking  or  forget- 
ting orders  were  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  wits  were  dulled  and  senses  be- 
numbed by  lack  of  rest. 

When  the  facts  in  this  situation  be- 
came sufficiently  prominent,  congress 
took  prompt  action,  and  on  March  4, 
1910,  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  of  trainmen  and  tele- 
graph operators.  The  law  became  ef- 
fective one  year  from,  the  date  of  its 
passage,  and  has  been  enforced  by  the 
commission  with  the  aid  of  a  force  of 
inspectors  which  now  numbers  six  men. 

Whether  the  enforcement  of  the 
hours  of  service  law  has  resulted  in. any 
increase  of  safety  in  train  operation  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  as  a  statistical  pre- 
sentation of  results  cannot  be  made. 
That  the  law  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  employees,  however,  is  certain.  No 
longer  do  we  hear  of  trainmen  being 
kept  on  duty  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  hours 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  moving  their 
trains  over  a  100-mile  division  of  road. 
Such  excessive  periods  of  service,  which 
were  formerly  quite  common,  are  now 
only  met  with  in  those  extraordinary 
emergencies  which  furnish  a  legitimate 
and  excusable  reason  for  excess  service. 
As  a  result,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  efficiency  and  morale  of  railroad 
train  service  has  improved.  Further- 
more, the  economic  result  of  the  law's 
operation  is  believed  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  railroads.     Train$  are  moved  over 
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the  road  in  less  time  than  formerly, 
and  the  number  of  train  miles  run  for 
each  trainman  employed  has  consider- 
ably increased  since  the  law  became  ef- 
fective. This  increase  is  especially  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  steady  decrease  in  this  item  for 
a  number  of  years  previous  to  1908,  the 
figures  being  5,764  train  miles  run  for 
each  trainman  employed  in  1893, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  5,420  in 
1908.  In  1911  the  number  was  5,589, 
showing  an  increase  of  169  miles  as 
compared  with  1908.  The  number  of 
tons  carried  for  each  trainman  em- 
ployed was  7,358  in  1908  and  8,046  in 
1911,  an  increase  of  688  tons.  The 
number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  for 
each  trainman  employed  was  1,048,238 
in  1908,  and  1,146,133  in  1911,  an  in- 
crease of  97,895  tons  in  this  item.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
the  economic  results  \mder  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  have  been  satisfactory. 

Experience  with  the  accident  report 
law  Foon  developed  the  fact  that  its 
underlying  purpose,  which  was  to  se- 
cure accurate  information  respecting 
tlie  actual  cause  of  train  accidents, 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  relying 
upon  the  reports  made  by  railroad  man- 
agers. Railroad  oflBcials  often  seemed 
to  think  it  their  duty  to  withhold  es- 
sential facts  on  account  of  some  real 
or. fancied  liability  that  might  impair 
the  company's  rights  or  interests  in 
future  court  proceedings.  Some  com- 
panies seemed  to  have  adopted  a  set- 
tled policy  of  furnishing  the  least  pos- 
sible information  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  accidents  on  their  lines. 
Moreover,  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  formulate  a  code  of  questions  that 
would  elicit  satisfactory  answers  by  let- 
ter in  cases  where  the  cause  of  a  eol- 
sion  or  derailment  was  at  all  compli- 
cated or  obscure,  or  where  the  respon- 
sibility was  chargeable  to  two  or  more 
persons.  In  such  cases  cross-examina- 
tion is  necessary  to  get  at  the  true  facts. 

It  became  apparent,  therefore,  that 
independent  investigations,  conducted 
under  authority  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  were  necessary  to   develop   the 


true  facts,  and  after  an  agitation  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  six  years  a 
law  authorizing  such  investigations  was 
placed  on  the  federal  statute  books  on 
May  6,  1910. 

This  law  empowers  the  commission 
to  investigate  all  collisions,  derailments 
or  other  accidents  resulting  in  serious 
injury  to  persons  or  to  the  property  of 
a  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  provision  is  in  addition 
to  the  requirement  that  carriers  shall 
make  report  of  all  accidents  monthly, 
on  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission, 
which  remains  as  in  the  law  of  1901. 
The  conmiission  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy any  impartial  investigator  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  facts,  conditions  and 
circumstances  surrounding  any  acci- 
dent investigated,  and  is  clothed  with 
ample  authority  to  get  all  the  facts. 

Investigations  under  this  law  are 
made  by  the  commission's  safety  ap- 
pliance and  hours  of  service  inspectors, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the 
division  of  safety  appliances,  and  re- 
ports showing  the  causes  of  accidents 
investigated  are  made  to  the  commis- 
sion by  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
safety  appliances.  These  reports  are 
summarized  in  the  quarterly  accident 
bulletins,  such  summaries  taking  the 
place  of  the  detailed  reports  of  impor- 
tant accidents  which  are  published  in 
the  bulletins  under  the  law  of  1901, 
publication  of  which  was  discontinued 
on  June  30,  1911. 

Investigations  under  this  law  began 
in  June,  1911,  and  up  to  date  eisjhty- 
five  accidents  have  been  investigated 
and  reported  upon  by  the  various  in- 
spectors. The  chief  of  the  division  of 
safety  appliances  has  submitted  his  re- 
ports to  the  commission  on  seventy- 
two  of  these  accidents,  and  fifty-three 
have  been  summarized  in  accident  bul- 
letins 41,  42  and  43.  Detailed  reports 
of  the  more  important  accidents  inves- 
tigated have  been  printed  as  separate 
documents  by  the  Commission. 

In  the  investigation  of  a  number  of 
prominent  accidents  involving  the  fail- 
ure of  rails,  the  resources,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  of  the  Department 
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of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  been  util- 
ized. This  bureau  is  well  equipped 
with  facilities  necessary  for  making 
tests  of  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  rails,  and  its  engineer-physi- 
cist, Dr.  Howard,  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  rail  experts  in  this  country. 
The  aid  rendered  by  the  bureau  has 
been  of  much  service  in  disclosing  the 
underlying  causes  of  serious  rail  fail- 
ures. The  examinations  made  by  Dr. 
Howard  have  been  painstaking  and 
thorough,  and  the  conclusions  reached 
by  him  have  the  weight  of  authority. 

Coming  now  to  the  causes  of  the  ac- 
cidents that  have  been  investigated 
under  the  terms  of  this  law,  we  find 
many  instances  of  bad  practice  and  are 
able  to  indicate  certain  unsafe  methods 
of  operation  which  should  be  changed. 
The  investigations  have  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded far  enougli  to  indicate  the  need 
of  any  specific  legislation  other  than 
that  which  has  already  been  proposed, 
but  they  have  confirmed  the  need  of  a 
law  for  the  compulsory  use  of  the  block 
system,  and  for  the  use  of  automatic 
stops  in  certain  situations,  as  also  for 
a  uniform  code  of  signals  and  niles,  a 
bill  providing  for  which  has  already 
been  introduced  in  congress. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  train 
order  system  appears  from  the  fact  that 
of  forty-seven  collisions,  investigated, 
twenty-three  were  due  to  failure  of 
conductors  or  enginemen  to  understand 
or  obey  orders;  mistakes  of  dispatchers 
or  operators  in  issuing,  transmitting, 
copying  or  delivering  orders;  forget- 
ting or  failing  to  keep  clear  of  superior 
class  trains;  misreading  watches,  and 
improperly  checking  train  register. 
These  irientical  errors  have  been  the 
cause  of  collisions  with  more  or  less 
frequency  throughout  all  the  years  the 
train  order  sy.^^tcni  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. Thoy  occur  under  both  the 
f\ouble  and  single  order  system,  as  well 
as  with  the  intermediate  order,  and  are 
inevitable  wherever  absolute  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  human  element.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  defects 
of  the  train  order  system  cannot  be 
cured  by  any  improvement  in  the  de- 


tails of  its  operation.  The  only  certain 
remedy  is  some  form  of  block  system 
that  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  an 
interval  of  space  between  moving 
trains. 

But,  as  previously  noted,  collisions 
also  occur  under  the  block  system. 
Such  accidents  in  most  cases  are  due 
to  improper  flagging  or  to  failure  of 
enginemen  to  observe  or  obey  signals. 
Occasionally,  where  manually  operated 
signals  are  in  use,  collisions  are  caused 
by  mistakes  on  the  part  of  si^almen. 
In  short,  collisions  under  the  block  sys- 
tem are  due  to  the  same  fundamental 
cause  as  under  the  train  order  system, 
namely,  human  error.  From  the  stand- 
point of  safety,  the  block  system  is  su- 
perior to  the  train  order  system  only 
because  it  presents  fewer  opportunities 
for  man  to  make  mistakes. 

To  prevent  collisions,  therefore,  we 
must  reduce  the  chance  of  human  error 
to  a  minimum,  and  introduce  measures 
to  neutralize  its  effects  when  it  does 
occur.  This  is  a  trite  conclusion,  but 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  re-state  a 
truism  in  order  that  the  importance  of 
a  too  familiar  fact  may  be  made  promi- 
nent. To  reduce  the  chance  of  human 
error  in  the  operation  of  trains  is  a 
problem  that  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  railroad  managers  for  many 
years.  Eules  innumerable  have  been 
formulated  with  this  end  in  view,  and 
various  disciplinary  measures  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
rules.  But  the  results  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Why?  Mainly 
because  the  rules,  as  well  as  the 
disciplinary  measures  for  their  enforce- 
ment, have  too  often  been  mere  make- 
shifts. Rules  have  been  violated  with 
impunity,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce 
them,  and  disciplinary  measures  have 
been  applied  only  in  cases  where  dis- 
aster has  followed  disobedience.  The 
crying  need  in  railway  service  today  is 
a  sensible  and  entirely  workable  code 
of  rules  governing  the  operation  of 
trains;  a  code  that  can  be  obeyed  under 
all  conditions  of  operation;  a  code  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  shall  be  the 
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prevention  of  accidents  rather  than  the 
avoidance  of  legal  responsibility  for 
their  occurrence. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  speed 
and  weight  of  trains  within  recent 
years,  and  the  crowding  of  tracks  and 
terminals  caused  by  movement  of  the 
enormously  enlarged  volume  of  rail- 
road traffic,  have  greatly  increased  the 
duties  of  employees  and  multiplied  the 
chances  of  error  on  their  part.  Rules 
which  a  few  years  back  were  perhaps 
reasonable  and  proper  can  no  longer  l)e 
observed  and  comply  with  the  demands 
of  traffic.  Many  such  rules  have  re- 
mained in  force,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  honored  more  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  oi)servance  of 
them.  Such  a  condition  cannot  fail  to 
weaken  respect  for  all  rules  and  render 
really  effective  discipline  impossible. 
Whenever  it  becomes  the  unwritten  law 
on  a  railroad  that  sehediiles  must  be 
maintained  and  trains  moved  over  the 
road  regardless  of  rules  that  have  been 
enacted  to  secure  safety,  the  conditions 
of  disaster  on  that  road  are  ever  pres- 
ent and  its  managers  are  gambling  with 
fate.  A  terribly  disastrous  head-end 
collision,  caused  by  a  train  approaching 
a  meeting  point  for  another  train  at 
excessive  speed,  was  due  to  disol)edience 
of  a  rule  requiring  the  air  brakes  to  be 
controlled  from  the  leading  engine  of 
a  double-header.  At  the  investigation 
of  the  accident  the  trainmaster  of  the 
railroad  testified  that  this  rule  was 
habitually  disregarded  with  his  full 
knowledge.  He  also  said  that  a  rule 
which  required  all  trains  to  make  a 
running  test  of  air  brakes  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  obeyed  except  by  passen- 
ger train  crews. 

Excessive  speed  as  a  factor  in  train 
accidents  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion. A  number  of  derailments  investi- 
gate<l  were  directly  due  to  s]>eed  too 
high  for  the  existing  conditions  of 
track  or  roadbed,  and  in  several  serious 
collisions  high  speed  was  an  important 
factor.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  say  abso- 
lutely what  is  a  safe  limit  for  the  speed 
of  trains.    With  heavy  rails,  well  main- 


tained  track   and    roadwav,     properly 
spaced  signals,  and  track  kept  clear  of 
slow  trains,  high  speed  trains  can   be 
run  with  comparative  safety.     But  the 
effort    to    maintain    the    schedules  of 
these  fast  trains,  and  to  bring  them  in 
on  time,  creates  an  undesirable  mental 
condition  and  increases  the  chances  of 
mistakes  by  employees.     In  a  collision 
involving  a  high  speed  passenger  train 
upon   one   of   our   best   equipped   and 
operated  railroads  the  towerman  at  an 
interlocking  plant  lined  up  the  switches 
for  a  freight  train  to  make  a  crossover 
movement,  the  fast  train  coming  from 
the    opposite    direction    being    several 
minutes  late.    Before  the  freight  train 
movement  had  been  completed  the  fast 
train  approached   and  whistled   for   a 
clear  track.     In  his  anxiet>'  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  fast  train,  the 
towerman  forgot  that  the  switches  were 
lined  up  for    the    freight    train    and 
changed   them  so   that   the  fast  train 
might   proceed.      The    towerman    was 
clearly  responsible  for  the  resulting  col- 
lision, but  behind  his  mistake  there  was 
the  anxiety  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
lay to  the  fast  train,  a  mental  condition 
which  affects  all  employees  in  greater 
or  less  degree. 

This  mental  condition,  this  desire  to 
bring  the  fast  train  in  on  time  at  all 
hazards,  leads  to  the  disobedience  of 
many  rules,  and  such  disobedience  is 
often  winked  at  by  the  very  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  rules. 
Trainmen  are  thus  encouraged  to  take 
dangerous  chances,  knowing  that  if 
they  come  through  without  accident 
their  infraction  of  the  rules  will  be  ig- 
nored. It  thus  happens  that  most  of 
the  accidents  to  high  speed  trains  are 
directly  caused  by  failure  of  some  em- 
ployee to  perform  his  duty.  Many  such 
accidents  occur  through  failure  of 
enginemen  properly  to  control  speed  at 
dangerous  points.  In  the  rear-end  col- 
lisi(m  on  tlie  Illinois  Central  at  Kin- 
mundy,  III.,  on  January  2?,  1912,  the 
standing  train  was  struck  at  a  speed  of 
at  least  thirty  miles  per  hour,  althouorh 
a  speed  limit  of  ten  miles  per  hour  for 
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all  trains  was  in  force  through  the  sta- 
tion limits  at  Kinmundy. 

Failure  of  railway  officials  to  deter- 
mine with  scientific  accuracy  the  limits 
of  safety,  especially    with    respect  to 
speed  on  curves,  no  doubt  has  led  to 
many  derailments.     There  are  no  ac- 
curate engineering    data    showing  the 
actual  stresses  which  are  set  up  in  rail- 
way track  structures  by  locomotives  and 
cars  of  different  weights  and  moving  at 
different  rates  of  speed.    That  an  enor- 
mous strain  is  placed  upon  the  track  by 
our  heavy,  modern  trains,  hauled  by 
engines  weighing  upward  of  200  tons, 
at  sixty  miles  or  more  per  hour,  is  be- 
yond question.     There  is  urgent  need 
for  accurate  information  on  this  point. 
In  a  number  of  derailments,  inves- 
tigation showed  that  track  conditions 
were  unsafe  for  the  movement  of  trains 
at  even  ordinary  speed,  and  no  ade- 
quate measures  had  been  taken  by  those 
in  authority  to  insure  speed  reductions. 
This  condition  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  less  prominent  roads  where  no 
special  effort  is  made  to  run  trains  at 
phenomenal  speed,   but  has  also  been 
found  on  the  more  prominent  roads  in 
connection  with  the  most  widely  adver- 
tised high  speed  trains  in  the  country. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  both  col- 
lisions   and    derailments    can    be    ma- 
terially reduced  by  the  introduction  of 
adequate  measures  for  the  enforcement 
of  speed  restrictions  where  conditions 
demand  it. 

Investigation  of  derailments  due  to 
broken  rails  has  developed  the  fact  that 
current  specifications  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rails  are  not  adequate  to  guard 
against  the  most  common  type  of  frac- 
tures, and  that  the  drop  test  does  not 
reveal  the  presence  of  interior  defects 
of  a  serious  character.  There  is  urgent 
need  of  reform  in  the  requirements  of 
specifications,  as  well  as  in  the  methods 
of  inspection  at  the  mills,  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  structurally  sound  rails  will 
be  obtained.  This  need  is  particularly 
urgent  in  view  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing strains  to  which  rails  are  sub- 
jected, due  to  increase  in  the  weight 
and  speed  of  trains. 


The  superiority  of  the  steel  car,  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  investigations, 
both  with  respect  to  collisions  and  de- 
railments. Antiquated  wooden  cars 
have  been  totally  destroyed,  with  seri- 
ous results  in  loss  of  life  and  injury  to 
persons,  in  accidents  less  severe  than 
those  involving  steel  cars,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  have  escaped  practically 
unscathed.  The  steel  car  is  rapidly 
superseding  the  wooden  car  on  prac- 
tically all  the  prominent  roads,  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  unneces- 
sary injury  and  loss  of  life  in  collisions 
and  derailments,  by  reason  of  the  use 
of  antiquated  and  structurally  unsound 
cars  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Numerous  accidents  due  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  locomotive  boilers  led  to 
agitation  for  a  law  providing  for  fed- 
eral inspection  of  the  boilers  of  loco- 
motives used  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  such  a  law  was  enacted  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  President  on 
February  17,  1911.  This  act  makes  it 
unlawful  from  and  after  July  1,  1911, 
for  any  common  carrier  to  use  a  steam 
locomotive  in  interstate  commerce  un- 
less the  boiler  of  such  locomotive  and 
the  appurtenances  thereof  are  in  proper 
condition  and  safe  to  operate.  The  act 
also  provides  for  the  inspection  of  boil- 
ers, and  authorizes  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  chief  inspector,  two 
assistant  chief  inspectors  and  the  em- 
ployment of  fifty  district  inspectors. 
The  chief  inspector  is  directed  to  divide 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  into 
fifty  inspection  districts  and  to  assign 
an  inspector  to  each  district.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  code  of  rules  and  instructions  for  the 
inspection  of  boilers.  The  rules  are  to 
be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  chief  in- 
spector is  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  commission,  as  well  as 
special  reports  covering  the  details  of 
any  accident  that  may  have  been  caused 
by  failure  of  a  locomotive  boiler  or  its 
appurtenances,  whenever  called  upon 
by  the  commission. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  law 
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became  efTective,  the  chief  and  assist- 
ant inspectors  provided  for  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  the  fifty 
district  inspectors  were  selected 
through  competitive  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Rules  and  instructions  for  the 
inspection  and  testing  of  locomotive 
boilers  and  their  appurtenances  were 
formulated  by  the  chief  inspector  and 
adopted  after  approval  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  a 
hearing  at  which  parties  interested 
were  represented,  as  provided  by  the 
law.  These  rules  and  instructions 
were  promulgated  by  the  commission 
in  a  formal  order  dated  Juuii  2,  1911, 
and  became  effective  July  1,  1911. 

Tliis  law  has  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  enable  any  statistical 
statement  to  be  made  concerning  its  ef- 
fect in  reducing  the  number  of  boiler 
explosions.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  law  has  had  a  good 
effect  in  enfoicing  better  attention  to 
the  condition  of  boilers,  and  in  retiring 
from  service  many  boilers  which  did 
not  meet  the  established  standards  of 
safety.  The  first  annual  report  of  the 
chief  inspector  will  shortly  appear  and 
this  will  no  doubt  contain  information 
of  value  demonstrating  the  benefits  of 
the  law. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the 
various  measures  taken  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  prevention  of  rail- 
road accidents,  with  the  results  of  their 
operation  so  far  as  known.  No  specific 
cure  for  these  disasters  can  be  offered, 
for  none  is  at  hand.  Experience  has 
showTi,  however,  that  the  number  and 
severity  of  railway  accidents  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  the  introduction 
of  methods  and  appliances  which  are 
entirely  practicable,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly encouraging  to  note  that  there 
has  recently  occurred  a  general 
awakening  among  railroad  managers 
and    railway   trainmen's    organizations 


which  has  led  to  a  well  organizefl 
movement  on  the  more  prominent  rail- 
roads of  the  country  to  secure  greater 
safety. 

In  the  working  out  of  this  problem 
of  greater  safety  on  railroads  we  shall 
get  no  aid  from  a  study  of  the  railroads 
of  other  countries.  Our  problem  is  es- 
sentially peculiar  to  this  country',  and 
must  be  solved  in  the  light  of  condi- 
tions existing  here.  The  most  difficult 
and  perplexing  factor  in  this  problem 
is  the  personal  equation.  The  failure 
of  the  man  at  the  critical  moment  is 
the  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
this  involves  generally  a  reformation 
in  methods  of  discipline  and  rules  of 
operation. 

The  publication  of  reports  of  acci- 
dents investigated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment acts  as  a  powerful  tonic  on 
the 'whole  situation,  as  shiftless  meth- 
ods which  endanger  life  and  property 
cannot  long  endure  in  the  light  of 
merciless  publicity. 

Great  possibilities  in  the  direction 
of  a  solution  of  the  problem  lie  in  the 
organization  of  so-called  safety  com- 
mittees. These  are  now  features  in  the 
administration  of  many  prominent 
roads,  and  the  slogan  "safety  first^'  has 
become  a  watchword  in  the  details  of 
their  operation.  In  making  safety  the 
dominant  idea  in  the  minds  of  em- 
ployees, by  continually  talking  about  it 
and  pointing  out  methods  for  its  at- 
tainment, an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction  is  taken.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  emplo3'ee  to  think  right 
before  he  can  act  right.  These  safety 
committees  are  also  bound  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reawakening  in  em- 
ployees that  old-time  feeling  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  pride  in  the  record 
of  "our  road''  that  has  been  so  largely 
dissipated  by  modem  railroad  develop- 
ment. In  short,  co-operation  for 
definite  results  all  along  the  line  is 
bound  to  result  from  the  well  directed 
efforts  of  these  committees. 
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The  Brantley  Bill 

From  the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Netus^  June  27,   1912. 


On  February  20,  1912,  Mr.  Brantley 
introduced  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives "A  bill,  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  and  compensation  for  ac- 
cidental injuries  *  *  *  to  em- 
ployees." 

Congressman  Webb  has  enclosed 
copies  of  the  proposed  measure  to  Mr. 
Brevard  Nixon  and  other  lawyers  of 
the  Charlotte  bar  for  their  criticism. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  as  gath- 
ered by  Mr.  Nixon,  is  as  follows : 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  a 
single  good  feature  in  the  bill.  It  is 
so  palpably  favorable  to  the  employer 
of  labor  that  he  would  feel  ashamed  to 
take  the  results  and  benefits  thereof. 

(1)  In  no  case  of  willful  killing  or 
death  by  reason  of  intoxication  would 
the  employer  be  liable.  The  bill  would 
put  a  drunken  man  further  out  of  the 
pale  of  protection  than  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  give  employers  license  to 
murder  in  the  name  of  drunkenness. 

(2)  Notice  is  required  of  the  in- 
jured employee  within  thirty  days  of 
injury,  or  claim  barred.  The  em- 
ployer may  chop  off  hands,  arms  and 
legs  of  employees  at  will,  but  unless 
the  notice  is  served  within  the  thirty 
(lays  all  claim  for  compensation  may 
be  barred.  The  well  employer  may  go 
about  his  business  until  he  receives 
wTitten  notice  from  his  maimed  em- 
ployee. Courts  have  already  declared 
this  thirty  day  notice  as  unreasonable 
as  it  is  unjust. 

(3)  Provides  that  settlement  may 
be  made  at  once  or  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  injury.  It  matters  not 
how  the  employee  is  suffering,  or  how 
delirious  he  may  be  on  account  of  tlie 
injury,  the  proposed  law  favors  the 
snap  judgment  or  settlement  by  the 
employer.  Instead  of  favoring,  the 
etatute  should  prohibit  such  settle- 
ments, or  at  least  throw  the  burden  on 
the  employer  of  showing  its  fairness. 

(4)  All  technical  rules  are  abol- 
ished.    Rules  that  have  made  English 


jurisprudence  the  s}Tionym  of  justice 
the  world  over  are  thrown  into  the 
junk  heap  of  desuetude.  All  safe- 
guards against  perjury  and  in  favor  of 
truth,  all  the  rules  upon  which  rights 
have  been  built  and  by  which  wrongs 
have  been  destroyed,  are  thrown  into  a 
confusion  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  time  when  the  jury  system  was 
unknown. 

( 5 )  Physical  examinations  are  made 
compulsory  regardless  of  time  or  place, 
the  only  requirement  being  that  the 
employer  desire  his  doctor  to  make  the 
examination.  It  matters  not  how 
timed,  how  much  injury,  who  his  or 
her  physician,  how  much  suffering  he 
or  she  is  undergoing  at  the  time,  this 
humiliation  of  physical  examination 
must  be  undergone,  or  compensation 
for  injuries  suspended.  This  would  al- 
low an  employer  to  chop  off  a  limb  of 
an  employee  and  escape  payment  for 
same  because  the  employee  refuses  to 
exhibit  the  stump  of  the  limb  to  the 
company's  doctor  on  demand.  This  is 
heaping  pain  upon  injury  without 
compensation. 

(6)  This  bill  allows  any  one  to  ap- 
pear as  attorney,  for  the  employee, 
without  ^'license,''  and  without  being  a 
"member  of  the  bar."  As  well  turn  the 
health  of  the  country  loose  in  the  hands 
of  the  irresponsible  and  ignorant  as  to 
subject  employees^  rights  to  the  un- 
bridled designs  of  whatever  unscrupu- 
lous person  may  happen  along.  As 
civilization  advances  professional  laws 
have  grown  more  and  more  stringent 
and  the  professions  have  been  required, 
if  not  of  their  own  motion,  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  on  the  planes  of 
ethics;  but  this  bill  would  destroy  the 
requirements  that  safeguard  it  today. 
No  training,  no  education,  no  mental 
or  moral  requirements — nothing  but 
the  solicitation  of  the  individual  or  the 
selection  of  the  client  to  entitle  one  to 
practice  law  under  this  new  bill.  The 
days  of  the  carpet-bagger  in  the  South 
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would  be  a  credit  to  the  executive  of 
law  under  this  proposed  master's  liabil- 
ity act.  Not  only  this,  but  the  court  is 
allowed  to  fix  the  fees,  making  them 
as  large  as  it  pleases  the  court  to  do 
in  one  case  and  cutting  down  to  a 
minimum  in  another  case.  Lawyers 
are  now  officers  of  the  court,  but  imder 
this  proposed  law  they  would  be  the  of- 
ficers and  agents  of  greed  and  corrup- 
tion. 

(7)  The  "adjuster"  under  this 
proposed  law  is  given  more  power  than 
any  court  we  know  of  in  English  juris- 
prudence. All  matters  of  difference 
must  be  referred  to  him;  and,  in  case 
of  appeal  in  order  to  get  a  jury  trial 
his  findings  are  taken  to  be  "prima 
facie"  correct.  This  would  involve  the 
absurdity  of  putting  the  burden  on  one 
in  jury  trials  to  prove  both  affirmatives 
and  negatives.  After  an  unlicensed, 
self-appointed,  irresponsible  attorney 
may  have  sacrificed  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  complainant  before  the 
adjuster,  he  must  still  bear  the  double 
burden  of  proving  his  cause  and  prov- 
ing that  the  decision  of  the  adjuster 
was  wrong.  Is  this  not  a  denial  of 
trial  by  jury  in  effect?  Is  it  granting 
a  trial  by  jury  to  tie  a  man's  legal 
hands  and  then  tell  him  to  go  ahead 
and  fight?  It  is  no  trial  by  his  peers 
when  the  peers  must  be  bound  by  the 
previous  decision  of  one  near  on  the 
matters  involved.  The  United  States 
district  court  may  appoint  as  many  of 
their  adjusters  as  it  sees  fit  and  fix  sal- 
ary at  $3,000  per  year.  Not  only  does 
this  bill  place  all  the  odds  with  the 
employer  in  case  of  injury  to  an  em- 
ployee, but  it  also  opens  up  a  new  and 
almost  boundless  field  of  federal  pat- 
ronage as  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  its  provisions  against 
free  jury  trials. 

(8)  It  requires  advance  fees  in  all 
cases  and  has  no  provision  for  the  poor 
suits  such  as  the  statutes  of  most  of 
the  states  provide  for.  Our  records 
show  that  more  pauper  plaintiffs  in 
damage  suits  gain  verdicts  on  merit- 
orious cases  than  any  other  class  of 
cases;  yet  this  bill  would  eliminate  the 


pauper  from  the  courts  and  declare  to 
the  country  that  our  court  houses  ^s'ere 
only  built  for  the  rich.  The  ignorance 
of  the  trend  of  our  institutions  of  him 
who  introduced  this  bill  has  been  so 
dense  as  to  involve  the  entire  house  in 
utter  darkness  when  it  was  sent  to  the 
speaker's  desk.  It  is  no  longer  "God 
bless  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg."  The 
blessings  of  liberty,  of  law,  of  justice 
and  of  courts  fall  alike  upon  the  rich 
and  the  poor  under  our  Constitution. 

(9)     It  matters  not  how  much  an 
employee  is  earning,  he  is  only  allowed 
a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  $100  per 
month  as  a  maximum  for  an  arbitrary 
number  of  years.    In  case  of  total  dis- 
ability he  gets    50    per    cent    of  this 
amount;  partial  disability,  15  per  cent; 
loss  of  arm,  50  per   cent   seventy-two 
months ;  loss  of  hand,  50  per  cent  fifty- 
seven  months;  loss  of  leg,  50  per  cent 
sixty-six  months;  loss  of  foot,  50  per 
cent  forty-eight  months;  loss  of  hear- 
ing, 50  per  cent  seventy-two  montlis; 
loss   of  thumb,    50   per  cent  thirteen 
months ;  loss  of  first  finger,  50  per  cent 
nine  months;  loss  of  second  finger,  50 
per  cent  seven  months;  loss  of  third 
finger,  50  per  cent  six  months;  loss  of 
fourth  finger,  50  per  cent  five  months, 
and    a    maximum   $200    hospital    bill. 
The  bill  allows    nothing    for    mental 
anguish. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  30,  1912. 
Editor  Charlotte  (K  C.)  News: 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
an  article  appearing  in  the  issue  of 
your  paper  of  June  27  last  entitled 
"The  Brantley  Bill,''  in  which  there  is 
so  much  misunderstanding  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  and  so  much  of 
misstatement  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  bill  referred  to  that  I  beg  permis- 
sion to  reply  thereto. 

1.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  con- 
tent and  would  have  his  readers  con- 
tent with  the  statement  that  *^0n  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1912,  Mr.  Brantley  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  representatives 
a  bill  to  provide  an  exclusive  remedy 
and  compensation  for  accidental  in- 
juries to  employees.''  This  statement 
gives  me  the  sole  credit  for  originating 
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and  preparing  the  bill  I  introduced, 
and  while  I  would  be  proud  to  be  en- 
titled to  this  credit,  I  am  not  so  en- 
titled, and  concern  for  the  bill  and  as 
well  for  the  truth  requires  the  facts  to 
be  stated.  On  June  25,  1910,  there 
was  approved  by  the  President  a  joint 
resolution  of  congress  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  employers'  liability  and 
workmen's  compensation  commission 
"to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  employers'  liability  and 
workmen's  compensation  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  through  the  President  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States."  It 
so  happened  that  I  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  so  authorized. 
This  commission  did  not  complete  its 
labors  until  February,  1912,  and  on 
February  20,  1912,  the  bill,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  commission,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  by  Senator  Suther- 
land, chairman  of  the  commission,  and 
introduced  in  the  house  by  me,  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  commission.  The 
bill  represents  many  months  of  work, 
study,  and  investigation,  accompanied 
by  numerous  and  protracted  public 
hearings,  at  which  both  the  railroads 
and  all  the  railway  labor  organizations 
were  fully  represented.  The  commis- 
sion, as  finally  made  up,  consisted  of 
two  senators.  Senator  George  Suther- 
land, a  republican,  and  Senator  George 
E.  Chamberlain,  a  democrat;  two  rep- 
resentatives, Judge  R.  0.  Moon,  a  re- 
publican, and  myself,  a  democrat;  two 
outside  members,  Mr.  D.  L.  Cease,  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  to  speak  for  the  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  President  W.  C. 
Brown  of  the  New  York  Central,  to 
speak  for  the  railroads.  Partisan  poli- 
tics never  entered  the  deliberations  of 
the  commission,  and  there  was  never  a 
suggestion  made  by  any  member  of  the 
commission  that  did  not  indicate  an 
earnest  purpose  and  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  to  do  the  fair  and  just  thing 
by  the  employee,  the  employer,  and  the 
public. 

The  commission  throughout  its 
labors  had  the  assistance  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of 


the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson,  the  head 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Lee,  the  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Trainmen;  Mr.  H. 
E.  Wills,  the  legislative  representative 
of  all  these  orders ;  Mr.  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  as  well  as  numerous 
other  labor  leaders  and  friends  of  labor, 
all  of  whom  made  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  commission  and  later  publicly 
commended  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion and  publicly  indorsed  the  bill  that 
is  now  so  severely  criticised  by  the  ar- 
ticle in  your  paper.  Following  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  in  the  senate  it 
was  exhaustively  debated  and  passed  by 
that  body  with  only  fifteen  senators  re- 
cording their  votes  against  it.  Later  it 
was  discussed  at  the  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Ijocomotive  Engineers 
in  ITarrisburg,  Pa.,  and  approved.  It 
is  now  pending  before  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

2.  The  article  in  your  paper  pur- 
ports to  state  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  Charlotte  bar  on  the  bill  as 
gathered  by  Mr.  Brevard  Nixon.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  represents  the  views 
of  the  Charlotte  bar,  for  to  so  believe 
would  be  to  reflect  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  ability  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  a  strong  and  able  bar.  This  must 
be  so,  because  it  is  certain,  as  T  will 
demonstrate,  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  has  never  read  the  bill  he  criti- 
cises, or  else  he  has  deliberately  mis- 
represented and  misstated  it. 

3.  The  writer  states : 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  sin- 
gle good  feature  in  the  bill.  It  is  so  pal- 
pably favorable  to  the  employer  of  labor 
that  he  would  feel  ashamed  to  take  the  re- 
sults and  benefits  thereof. 

Under  the  present  federal  liability 
law  a  railroad  is  not  liable  for  an  in- 
jury to  or  for  the  death  of  one  of  its 
employees,  unless  it  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence  of  some  kind.  The  defense 
is  always  open  to  it  that  it  was  not 
guilty  of  negligence.  Under  this  law 
the  railroad  company  pays  only  for  a 
limited  number  of  the  accidents  and 
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deaths  among  its  men.  Under  the  com- 
peneation  bill  that  is  criticised  the 
railroad  company  must  pay  for  all  in- 
juries and  deaths,  regardless  of  how 
they  occur,  for  the  question  of  nesrli- 
gence  is  eliminated.  The  fundamental 
change  is  made  of  increasing  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  railroad  from  a  few  cases  to 
all  cases,  and  yet  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  can  not  discover  a 
single  good  feature  in  the  bill.  Under 
the  present  negligence  lia])ility  law  tlie 
railroads  of  the  entire  country  have 
paid  each  year  for  the  past  three  years 
a  little  more  than  $10,000,000  for  in- 
juries to  and  for  deaths  of  their  em- 
ployees. Assuming  that  the  number 
and  character  of  accidents  will  remain 
the  same,  tlie  railroads  of  the  country 
will  pay  under  the  pending  bill  for 
these  same  accidents,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  government  experts  em- 
ploved  bv  the  commission,  nearly 
$18,000,000  per  year,  and  yet  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  can  not 
see  any  good  to  lal)or  in  this  increa'^e. 
Under  the  present  liability  law,  in- 
jured employees  and  the  dependents  of 
those  who  are  killed  do  not  receive 
more  than  one-half  of  the  $10,000,000 
that  is  paid  for  injuries  and  deaths. 
The  other  one-half  of  the  amount  goes 
in  lawyer  fees  and  other  expenses  of 
litigation.  Under  the  proposed  com- 
pensation law  practically  the  entire 
amount  of  $18,000,000  that  tlie  rail- 
roads wil!  pay  will  go  to  those  who  are 
entitled  to  it,  and  who  need  it,  and 
thus  the  injured  employees  and  the  de- 
l-endcnts  of  those  who  are  killed  will 
receive  under  compensation  fully  $3 
where  they  now  receive  $1  under  negli- 
gence liability  laws.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  will  receive  the  money  im- 
mediately and  at  the  time  they  need  it 
and  not  after  they  have  exhausted 
themselves  with  years  of  litigation, 
and,  best  of  all,  not  a  few  fortunate 
ones  but  all  the  injured  and  all  the  d  »- 
])endent  oms  will  Ih^  provided  for.  It 
is  these  fundamental  changes  to  be 
made  by  compensation  that  tlie  writer 
of  the  article  in  question,  in  his  ig- 
norance, says   are  *^palpably  favorable 


to  the  employer'^  and  of  no  value  to  the 
employee. 

4.  The  article  in  question  refers  t » 
Section  6  of  the  bill,  but  is  careful  noi 
to  quote  that  section.    The  article  say? : 

In  no  case  of  willful  killing  or  death  by 
intoxication  would  an  employer  be  liable 
The  bill  would  put  a  drunken  man  further 
out  of  the  pale  of  protection  than  the 
lower  animals,  and  give  employers  license 
to  murder  in  the  name  of  drunkenness. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  reads: 

That  no  compensation  shall  be  a!lowed 
for  the  injury  or  death  of  an  employee 
where  it  is  proved  that  his  injury  or  death 
was  occasioned  by  his  willful  intention  to 
brinR  about  the  injury  or  death  of  himself, 
or  of  another,  or  that  the  same  resulted 
from  his  intoxication  while  on  duty. 

Does  tlie  writer  of  the  article  eon- 
tend  that  if  it  is  proven  that  a  railroad 
employee  deliberately  commits  suicide, 
or  attempts  to  do  so,  that  the  railroad 
company  should  pay  compensation   to 
him?     If  some  one  else  is  injured  as 
the  result  of  the  employee's  intoxica- 
tion while  on  duty,  compensation  will 
l>e  paid  under  the  bill.    The  bar  is  put 
upon  the  intoxicated  man.     Does  the 
writer  of  the   article   think   that  the 
sober  man  and  the  drunken  man  should 
be  treated  alike?     Does  not  he  know 
that  the   present  liability  law   distin- 
guishes   between    them   and    that   the 
compensation  bill  makes  no  change  in 
that  regard?     Does  not  he  think  that 
the  public  has  substantial  rights  in  the 
premises?    Would  he  by  law  declare  a 
reward    to    the    drunken    man    whose 
drunkenness  injures  him  while  destroy- 
ing the  lives    of   others?     The  public 
has  rights  that  must  be  considered  by 
the  lawmakers.    In  all  the  many  hear- 
ings before  the  commission  the  labor 
men  present  made  no  such  objection  to 
Section  6  of  the  bill  as  the  article  in 
question  makes.  The  suggestion  in  this 
article  that  Section  6  of  the  bill  will 
"give  employers  license  to  murder  in 
the  name  of  drunkenness"  reflects  no 
credit    upon    the    intelligence  or  fair- 
mindedness  of  the  author  and  suggests 
a  purpose  in  his  mind  that  is  far  and 
a])art    from    any    interest   in    railroad 
employees. 

5.  The  article  in  question  says; 
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Notice  is  required  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee within  thirty  days  of  injury,  or  claim 
barred.  The  employer  may  chop  off  hands, 
arms,  and  legs  of  employees  at  will,  but 
unless  the  notice  is  served  within  thirty 
days  all  claim  for  compensation  may  be 
barred.  The  employer  may  go  on  about 
his  business  until  he  receives  written  notice 
from  his  maimed  employee. 

This  language,  aside  from  its  seem- 
ingly malevolent  intention  to  intensify 
the  friction  between  the  railroad  and 
its  employee,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  the  damage- 
suit  industry,  is  a  clear  misstatement 
of  Section  7  of  the  bill.  This  section 
does  provide  for  a  notice  of  the  acci- 
dent immediately  upon  its  happening 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. and 
not  later  than  thirty  days,  but  it  con- 
tains a  proviso,  as  follows: 

Provided^  That  where  it  is  rnade  to  ap- 
pear that  the  party  herein  required  to  give 
such  written  notice  has  been  prevented 
from  giving  it  through  or  by  reason  of 
mental  or  physical  incapacity,  ignorance  of 
law,  or  of  fact,  or  the  fault  or  deceit  of 
some  other  person,  or  from  some  other 
equally  good  cause,  the  same  may  be  given 
after  the  expiration  of  said  thirty  days,  but 
not  later  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
the  accident  or  death. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  every- 
one that  the  period  in  which  the  notice 
can  be  given  is  ninety  days  and  not 
thirty  days.  The  proviso,  however, 
goes  further  and  says: 

In  the  absence  of  such  written  notice  the 
employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any 
compensation  under  this  act  unless  in  cases 
where  the  injury  has  resulted  in.  the  ab- 
sence from  work  of  the  employee  for  at 
least  two  days,  and  in  case  of  death  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  within  such  period  of 
thirty  days  such  employer  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  injury  or  death :  Pro- 
vided, That  in  case  of  death  resulting  im- 
mediately or  within  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  accident  notice  thereof 
shall  not  be  required. 

Thus  in  every  case  of  serious  injury 
the  employee  is  entirely  safeguarded  in 
his  rights,  and  a  case  can  hardly  be 
imagined  where  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  the  injured  employee  losing 
his  compensation  through  failure  to 
give  notice.  It  is  only  the  minor  in- 
juries that  do  not  result  in  laying  a 
man  off,  and  where  no  possible  reason 
can  exist  for  his  not  giving  notice  of 


the  injury  that  the  bill  proposes  to  bar 
him  after  a  certain  length  of  time  un- 
less he  gives  the  notice.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  allow  a  claim  for  compensation 
to  be  entered  for  a  minor  injury  one, 
two,  or  three  years  after  it  occurred 
when  no  possible  opportunity  would 
exist  to  investigate  it. 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  mis- 
statement of  the  pending  bill  made  in 
the  article  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Provides  that  settlement  can  be  made  at 
once,  or  within  fourteen  days  of  the  injury. 
It  matters  not  how  the  employee  is  suffer- 
ing, or  how  delirious  he  may  be  on  account 
of  the  injury,  the  proposed  law  favors  this 
snap  judgment  or  settlement  by  the  em- 
ployer. Instead  of  favoring,  the  statute 
should  prohibit  such  settlements,  or  at  least 
throw  the  burden  upon  the  employer  of 
showing  its  fairness. 

Imagination  fails  one  to  understand 
how  any  man,  lawyer  or  layman,  could 
read  the  pending  bill  and  then  write 
the  above  language  concerning  it.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill,  so  far  from  authoriz- 
ing a  settlement  to  be  made  at  once  or 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  injury, 
uses  this  language : 

That  it  shall  he  lawful  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  from  the 
date  of  an  injury  *  *  ♦  for  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  settle  by  agree- 
ment, according  to  the  limitations  of 
amount  and  time  in  this  act  established,  the 
compensation  due  under  this  act. 

Under  the  bill  a  settlement  can  not 
be  made  at  all  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  fourteen  days,  and  this  for  the 
express  purpose  of  placing  the  em- 
ployee in  condition  to  intelligently 
know  and  understand  his  rights.  In 
addition  to  this  limitation  of  time  in 
which  a  settlement  can  be  made,  when- 
ever it  is  made  it  must  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  limitations  of 
amount  of  compensation  and  time  for 
whicli  same  shall  run,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
bill  further  provides,  in  Section  11, 
that  such  an  agreement  for  compensa- 
tion may  be  modified  at  any  time 
within  two  years,  either  by  a  subse- 
quent agreement,  or  by  order  of  the  ad- 
juster or  the  court  on  review.  This 
provision  is  put  in  the  bill  as  a  safe- 
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guard  against  mistakes  that  may  be 
made  in  settlement.  An  injured  em- 
ployee may  think  he  has  but  a  casual 
hurt,  and  settle  accordingly.  It  may 
later  on  develop  that  he  was  seriously 
and  perhaps  permanently  injured.  In 
such  cases  he  can  have  the  settlement 
reopened,  and  have  awarded  to  him  the 
compensation  that  his  actual  injury  en- 
titles him  to.  Likewise  a  railroad  is 
protected  in  the  same  way,  in  case  it 
settles  for  a  permanent  injury  that 
later  turns  out  to  have  been  purely  tem- 
porary. The  rights  of  both  parties  are 
safeguarded  by  limiting  the  right  to 
reopen  to  two  years. 
7.     The  writer  states: 

Physical  examinations  are  made  compul- 
sory regardless  of  time  or  place,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  the  employer  desire 
his  doctor  to  make  the  examination.  It 
matters  not  how  timed,  how  much  injury, 
who  his  or  her  physician,  how  much  suf- 
fering he  or  she  is  undergoing  at  the  time, 
this  humiliation  of  physical  examination 
must  be  undergone,  or  compensation'  for 
injuries  suspended.  This  would  allow  an 
employer  to  chop  off  a  limb  of  an  employee 
and  escape  payment  for  same  because  the 
employee  refuses  to  exhibit  the  stump  of 
the  limb  to  the  company's  doctor  on  de- 
mand. This  is  heaping  pain  upon  injury 
without  compensation. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is 
the  worse,  the  gross  misstatement  of 
the  bill  here  made  or  the  bad  purpose 
to  stir  up  strife  between  the  railroad 
and  its  employees  which  the  language 
used  necessarily  suggests.  Section  10 
of  the  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  in- 
jured employee,  if  so  requested  by  the 
employer,  to  "submit  himself  one  or 
more  times,  at  reasonable  times  and 
places,  for  examination  by  a  duly  quali- 
fied physician  or  physicians  furnished 
and  paid  by  the  employer."  Language 
could  not  be  clearer  or  more  specific 
than  that  here  used.  The  physical  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  "at  reasonable 
times  and  places,"  and  it  is  only  the 
refusal  of  the  employee  to  submit  him- 
self for  examination  "at  a  reasonable 
time  and  place"  that  suspends  his  right 
to  compensation.  Would  the  writer  of 
the  article  favor  a  compulsory  compen- 
sation law  requiring  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  pay  for  all  injuries  and  then 


deny  to  the  railroad  company  the  right 
to  an  examination  to  know  that  the 
party  claiming  the  compensation  has 
Ijcen  injured?  The  writer  evidently 
could  not  stand  for  so  unreasonable  a 
proposition  as  that,  and  hence  he 
sought  to  prejudice  employees  against 
the  bill  by  charging,  in  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  truth,  that  "physical  ex- 
aminations are  made  compidsory  re- 
gardless of  time  and  place."  It  is  by 
such  misrepresentations  as  this  that  the 
effort  is  being  diligently  made  to 
create  opposition  to  the  bill  among 
railroad  employees. 

8.  The  writer  complains  about  the 
adjuster  created  by  the  bill.  He  also 
complains  because  paragraph  3  of  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  bill  says: 

The  adjuster  shall  allow  either  party  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  or  an  agent,  who 
need  not  be  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Also  complains  because,  as  he  says: 

The  court  is  allowed  to  fix  the  fees, 
making  them  as  large  as  it  pleases  the  court 
to  do  in  one  case  and  cutting  down  to  a 
minimum  in  another  case.  ' 

It  is  quite  significant  that  those  com- 
plaining of  the  creation  of  an  adjuster 
to  administer  the  law  do  not  suggest 
any  better  method  of  administration. 
Every  one  must  concede  that  some 
method  of  administration  of  compensa- 
tion must  be  provided.  The  pending 
bill  will,  if  enacted  into  law,  be  a  fed- 
eral law,  a  law  dealing  only  with  acci- 
dents occurring  in  interstate  commerce 
by  employees  engaged  in  such  com- 
merce. Being  a  federal  law,  one  would 
naturally  expect  it  to  be  enforced  by 
federal  authorities,  like  all  other  fed- 
eral laws  are  enforced.  The  adjuster 
proposed  is  designed  to  be  as  impartial 
as  the  law  can  make  him.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  charge  fees  for  his  serv- 
ices, and  will  therefore  have  no  in- 
centive to  stir  up  business  in  order  to 
earn  fees.  The  railroad  companies  are 
not  permitted  to  contribute  in  any  way 
to  his  salary,  and  he  therefore  can  not 
possibly  be  under  any  obligation  to 
tliem.  The  bill  requires  the  federal 
government  to  pay  his  salary  and  places 
him  entirely  and  completely  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  govem- 
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ment.  This  insures  so  far  as  law  can 
give  assurance  that  he  will  faithfully 
and  impartially  perform  his  duties  or 
be  removed  from  office.  The  salary 
paid  is  the  contribution  by  the  govern- 
ment to  a  better  and  more  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  the  relations  between 
the  railroad  and  employee  for  the  gen- 
eral public  good.  The  experience  of 
the  world  with  compensation  is  that  it 
does  away  with  litigation.  The  pro- 
posed law  as  far  as  can  be  done  fixes 
the  amount  of  compensation  for  each 
injury.  Proof  of  the  injury  is  the  only 
proof  required.  But  few  issues  of  fact 
can  arise  under  the  law.  The  whole 
theory  of  compensation  is  to  get  away 
from  litigation  and  where  issues  of 
fact  arise  to  adjust  them  in  the 
speediest  possible  manner.  It  is  for 
just  such  an  adjustment  that  the  ad- 
juster is  created.  Many  friends  of 
labor, urged  that  when  an  issue  of  fact 
occasionally  had  to  be  dealt  with,  with- 
out issues  of  law,  as  would  frequently 
be  the  case,  that  an  employee  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  be  represented  before  an 
adjuster  by  an  agent  or  friend,  and 
should  not  be  compelled  in  all  cases  to 
employ  an  attorney  at  law.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  appearance  by  an 
agent  is  authorized  in  the  bill.  The 
right  to  appear  by  an  agent  as  proposed 
in  the  bill  is  but  a  right.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory, and  the  employee  may  in  all 
cases,  if  he  so  desires,  be  represented  by 
a  lawyer. 

Paragraph  5  of  Section  14  of  the  bill 
is  as  follows: 

Wherever  counsel  or  agent  for  the  em- 
ployee has  stipulated  for  a  fee,  the  agree- 
ment for  such  fee  to  be  valid  shall  be  made 
in  writing  and  filed  with  the  adjuster  or 
clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  case  is 
pending  and  the  employee  shall  not  be  liable 
to  pav  any  fee  in  excess  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  adjuster  or  the  court.  In 
every  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
juster or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  re-, 
gardless  of  any  agreement,  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  exceed  a  fair 
and  reasonable  sum  for  the  services  ac- 
tually rendered. 

The  procedure  for  collecting  com- 
pensation as  the  result  of  an  injury  is 
so  simple  that  the  commission  thought 


it  wise  to  safeguard  the  employee 
against  any  possible  imposition  upon 
him  by  any  designing  person,  in  the 
matter  of  charges  or  fees  for  imaginary 
work  to  be  done,  in  order  to  collect 
compensation  due.  This  section  of  the 
bill  that  is  complained  of  puts  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employee  in  the  hands 
of  the  adjuster  and  the  court.  So  long 
as  these  officials  are  honest  the-  em- 
ployee will  never  be  overreached  in 
matters  of  compensation  or  of  fees,  nor 
will  the  lawyer  or  agent  ever  be  denied 
"a  fair  and  reasonable  sum  for  the 
services  actually  rendered.^^  The  sec- 
tion so  bitterly  complained  of  by  the 
writer  in  question  is  designed  solely 
for  the  protection  of  the  ignorant  and 
uninformed  employee,  who  by  injury 
may  become  entitled  to  compensation 
and  who  without  some  such  protection 
might  be  imposed  upon. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
complains  that  all  matters  of  difference 
must  be  referred  to  the  adjuster  and 
in  case  of  appeal  in  order  to  ^et  a  jury 
trial  his  findings  are  taken  to  be  "prima 
facie"  correct,  and  says:  "This  would 
involve  the  absurdity  of  putting  the 
burden  on  one  in  jury  trials  to  prove 
both  affirmatives  and  negatives.'^  The 
writer  is  very  much  in  error  in  saying 
that  all  matters  of  difference  must  be 
referred  to  the  adjuster.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes all  differences  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  be  settled  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  by  agreement,  as 
has  been  heretofore  discussed.  It  fur- 
ther authorizes  the  creation  of  arbitra- 
tion boards  by  the  men  and  the  railroad 
companies,  to  whom  all  matters  of  dif- 
ference may  be  referred  and  deter- 
mined. It  is  only  upon  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement  or  the  failure  of  an 
arbitration  that  the  adjuster  is  ap- 
pealed to.  Following  the  decision  of 
the  adjuster  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  court.  The  right  to  such  an  ap- 
peal is  a  safeguard  against  injustice 
and  mistake,  and  as  well  preserves  the 
constitutional  right  to  a  jury  trial. 
The  bill  as  originally  drawn  provides 
in  case  of  appeal  to  the  court  that  "the 
findings  of  the  adjuster  filed  as  afore- 
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said  shall  be  received  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  facts  therein  set  forth 
in  any  trial  before  the  court  or  jury." 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  commission 
to  simplify  proceedings  in  the  court  by 
not  requiring  proof  of  any  fact  re- 
ported by  the  adjuster  upon  which  no 
issue  was  made,  and  that  was  tlie  sole 
purpose  of  the  language  quoted.  This 
language  could  not  possibly  prevent 
either  the  employer  or  the  employeo 
from  controverting  any  finding  of  fact 
reported  by  the  adjuster.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  when  the  bill  reached 
the  senate  the  language  as  above  quoted 
was  stricken  from  the  bill  and  is  not 
now  part  of  it.  Tlie  friends  of  the 
compensation  are  urging  the  passage  of 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  senate,  and 
there  is  now  nothing  in  the  bill  about 
the  findings  of  the  adjuster  being  re- 
ceived as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  in  case  of  appeal. 

10.  The  writer  of  the  article  mani- 
fests a  deep  s}Tnpathy  with  what  he 
calls  "pauper  plaintiffs  in  damage 
suits"  and  protests  that  the  bill  makes 
no  provision  to  remit  fees  for  this  class 
of  litigants.  He  seems  wholly  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  he  com- 
plains of  deals  only  with  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  as  a  rule  such  employees 
do  not  belong  to  the  pauper  class,  and 
it  is  a  reflection  upon  them  to  refer  to 
them  as  paupers.  In  the  next  place  the 
pending  bill  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  of 
Section  14  requires  only  the  deposit  of 
$5  by  the  party  filing  exceptions  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  a 
further  fee  of  $5  to  be  deposited  as  a 
jury  fee  should  a  jury  trial  be  de- 
manded. The  exceptions  can,  of 
course,  be  heard  by  the  judge  of  the 
court  witliout  a  jury,  and  in  that  event 
the  $5  deposited  on  filing  the  excep- 
tions covers  all  costs.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  fee  or  fees  deposited 
"shall  be  taxed  by  the  court  as  costs 
against  the  losing  party."  It  further 
provides  that  if  the  employer  shall  file 
exceptions  to  the  findings  of  the  ad- 
juster, and  shall  fail  in  the  district 
•court  to  reduce  the  amount  awarded  by 
the   adjuster   to   tlie   employee,  "there 


shall  be  added  by  the  court  when  judg« 
ment  is  entered  on  the  finding  of  the 
court  or  the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  the 
trial  in  said  district  court  25  per  cent 
on  the  sum  awarded  to  the  emplo3'ee  by 
said  court  in  its  findings  or  by  the  ver- 
dict." Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
employee  files  exceptions  and  is  able 
to  sustain  them  in  the  court  he  pa3"s 
no  costs  whatever.  It  will  be  further 
seen  that  if  the  employer  files  excep- 
tions and  fails  to  sustain  them  in  the 
court  he  must  pay  an  additional  25  per 
cent  compensation  to  the  employee. 

11.  The  writer  of  the  article,  in  his 
ignorance  of  compensation,  writes 
freely  about  "damages"  and  seems  to 
think  that  the  bill  does  not  authorize 
sufficiently  large  "damages."  In  this 
connection  he  says,  "The  bill  allows 
nothing  for  men^l  anguish,"  and  adds 
to  his  many  misstatements  of  the  bill 
that  it  authorizes  but  a  "minimum 
$200  hospital  bill."  Section  4  of  the 
bill  excludes  the  first  fourteen  calendar 
days  of  disability  from  the  period  of 
time  for  which  compensation  is  speci- 
fied, but  provides  "that  during  said 
fourteen  days  the  employer  shall  fur- 
nish all  medical  and  surgical  aid  and 
assistance  that  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired, including  hospital  services." 
The  bill  further  provides  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first  fourteen  days 
"the  employer  shall  continue  to  fur- 
nish such  medical  and  surgical  aid  and 
assistance  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired, including  hospital  services,  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $200."  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  no  maximum  of 
medical  and  hospital  bills  is  fixed  for 
the  first  fourteen  days.  During  this 
period  the  employer  must  furnish  what- 
ever medical  and  surgical  attention  is 
necessary  regardless  of  the  cost.  There 
was  designed  to  be  included  in  this  re- 
quirement the  cost  of  surgical  oper- 
ations, for  presumably  whatever  oper- 
ation is  necessary  will  be  had  during 
the  first  fourteen  days  after  the  injury. 
In  addition  to  these  unlimited  furnish- 
ings of  medical  and  surgical  and  hos- 
})ital  services  during  the  first  fourteen 
days  tlic  employer  must  furnish  sucli 
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further  like  services  as  may  be  neees- 
fary  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200. 
In  reference  to  "damages,"  the  bill 
does  not  purport  to  pay  them.  People, 
like  the  writer  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, have  grown  so  accustomed  to 
think  and  talk  in  terms  of  damages  for 
negligence  liability  that  it  is  difficult 
to,  get  them  away  from  those  terms. 
The  pending  bill  in  proposing  to  tax 
the  employer  for  compensation  where 
the  employer  has  committed  no  fault, 
has  been  guilty  of  no  negligence, 
omitted  no  duty,  and  has  not  con- 
tracted to  pay  anything  is  clearly  not 
proposing  to  make  him  pay  "damages." 
lie  has  cauFed  no  damage  in  such  a 
case  for  which  a  recovery  could  be  had, 
and  hence  could  not  be  compelled  to 
pay  "damages"  as  "damages"  are  or- 
dinarily understood.  Compensation 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  a  man 
killed  as  the  result  of  negligence  is  just 
as  dead  as  the  man  killed  without  neg- 
ligence, and  that  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  the  negligent  paity  are  just  as 
helpless  and  dependent  as  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  careful  man.  The 
idea  is  to  make  reasonable  provision  for 
the  care  of  those  who  are  hurt  and  for 
the  dependents  of  those  who  are  killed, 
regardless  of  negligence,  upon  the 
theory  that  the  cost  of  making  such 
provision  should  be  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  industry,  or,  to  state 
it  in  another  way,  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
production.  Statistics  show  that  in- 
juries and  deaths  in  the  railroad  serv- 
ice are  just  as  certain  as  injuries  to 
ears,  machinery,  and  other  equipment. 
Compensation  says  that  a  reasonable 
amount  for  them  should  be  fixed  and 
taxed  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  cost  of 
replacing  and  repairing  cars  and  ma- 
chinery is  so  taxed.  The  idea  of  com- 
pensation is  humane  and  compels  the 
industry  to  take  care  of  those  maimed 
and  the  dependents  of  those  killed  in 
its  operation.  It  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward from  damages  for  negligence, 
which  means  strife,  expense,  delay,  and 
bad  feeling,  and,  finally,  makes  pro- 
vision only  for  those  who  can  prove  a 


case.  Cases  can  be  supposed  where 
compensation  would  be  an  inequitable 
arrangement  for  the  employer,  and  per- 
haps unjust  to  him,  and  yet,  treating 
accidents  resulting  in  injury  and  death 
as  a  whole,  compensation  is  as  econom- 
ically sound  as  it  is  eminently  humane. 
In  a  dangerous  employment  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  are  in  a  sense  joint 
adventurers.  Then  why  not  let  them 
divide  the  economic  loss  resulting  from 
the  accidents  that  are  bound  to  occur? 
Compensation  says  that  they  shall  do 
so.  Under  negligence  liability  there  is 
now  a  division  of  the  economic  loss. 
The  employer  pays  for  that  part  where 
negligence  can  be  proven  against  him. 
The  employee  carries  the  burden  of  all 
the  remainder. 

Statistics  carefully  gathered  for 
many  years  in  countries  abroad  and,  in 
this  country  show  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  accident^,  from  43  per  cent  to 
65  per  cent,  are  not  chargeable  to  the 
negligence  of  either  employer  or  em- 
ployee, but  are  due  to  the  "risk  of  the 
employment"  inherent  in  the  system, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  pure  accidents. 
Under  negligence  liability  the  em- 
ployee carries  the  entire  burden  of  the 
economic  loss  resulting  from  such  ac- 
cidents. Is  there  any  reason  in  morals 
or  good  conscience  why  he  should  do 
so?  Compensation  says  not,  and  treats 
all  accidents  alike — for  the  economic 
loss  is  the  same  no  matter  how  caused 
— and  divides  this  loss  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Under  its  oper- 
ation some  who  are  injured  will,  of 
course,  receive  less  than  they  might  re- 
cover in  a  lawsuit;  but  thousands  will 
receive  something  who  now  get  nothing, 
while  all  will  be  reasonably  provided 
for.  Compensation  is  now  of  world- 
wide application.  Every  great  civilized 
country  of  the  world,  save  the  United 
States,  has  adopted  it.  The  pending 
bill  is  the  first  effort  to  apply  it  by  our 
federal  government,  although  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  states  have  state  com- 
pensation laws  in  one  form  or  another 
and  a  number  of  others  have  commis- 
sions studying  the  question. 

12.     No  one  contends  that  the  pend- 
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ing  bill  is  perfect.  Its  friends  and  all 
the  friends  of  compensation  welcome 
at  all  times  any  suggestion  or  any  criti- 
cism that  will  help  to  make  it  a  better 
bill.  Criticisms,  however,  like  that  of 
the  article  in  question  are  not  helpful. 
They  show  an  intolerant  opposition  to 
the  whole  theory  of  compensation,  and 
such  is  the  attitude  of  all  those  leading 
the  fight  against  the  bill.  I  have  asked 
more  than  one  opponent  of  the  bill  to 
tell  me  how  he  would  draw  a  compen- 
sation bill  and  what  he  would  put  in  it, 
and  the  invariable  reply  has  been  that 
he  wouldn't  draw  one  at  all,  preferring 
a  negligence  liability  law.  On  June  1 
last  Mr.  W.  S.  Coburn  of  Atlanta, 
claiming  to  be  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee created  by  railroad  employees  to 
fight  the  pending  bill,  appeared  before 
the  house  judiciary  committee  and, 
among  other  things,  said: 

We  prefer  the  employers*  liability  like  it 
is  today  to  any  compensation  bill  you  can 
present. 

He  also  said : 

We  do  not  ask  anything  for  the  men  who 
are  injured  through  their  own  carelessness 
where  the  railroad  company  is  not  at  fault. 

It  developed  by  Mr.  Cobum's  own 
admissions  at  this  hearing  that  he  is 
not  a  railroad  employee  at  all,  but  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  Atlanta,  and  that 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman 
has  not  a  man  on  it  engaged  in  active 
railroad  service.  Are  the  railroad  em- 
ployees of  the  country  willing  for  men 
of  this  kind  to  speak  for  them  in  so 
vital  a  matter  as  compensation  ?  Have 
tliose  men  the  same  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject that  the  railroad  employee  has? 
What  possible  objection  can  the  rail- 
road employee  have  to  a  change  in  the 
kw  that  makes  the  employer  liable  for 
all  accidents  instead  of  for  only  a  few, 
as  is  now  the  case?  What  possible  ob- 
jection can  he  have  to  increasing  the 
liability  of  the  railroads  for  injuries  to 
and  deaths  of  their  employees  by  50 
per  cent  or  more?  These  are  the  vital 
things  tiiat  the  pending  bill  does,  and 
everything  else  is  but  a  matter  of  de- 
tail that  later  on  can  be  changed,  per- 


fected, and  improved  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  desirable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  imperfection? 
of  the  pending  bill,  it  does  the  all-im- 
poitant  thing  of  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  as  a  substitute 
for  the  wasteful,  ineffective,  strife- 
breeding  system  of  negligence  liability. 
The  principle  of  compensation  once  es- 
tablished the  yictory  is  woij.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
labor  leaders  who  favor  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  its  schedule  of  compensa- 
tion is  too  low,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  realize  that  the  schedule  is  but  one 
of  the  details  that  later  on  can  be  per- 
fected. They  also  realize  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  this  schedule,  it  is 
the  highest  schedule  of  any  compensa- 
tion law  in  the  world. 

The  friends  of  compensation  must 
remember  that  the  pending  bill,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  will  affect  approxi- 
mately 1,700,000  men,  25,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  probably  $18,000,000,000 
of  capital.  With  such  tremendous  in- 
terests involved  it  is  manifest  that  any 
compensation  bill  to  pass  can  not  be  en- 
tirely one-sided.  The  rights  of  all 
parties  must  be  reasonably  and  fairly 
protected.  The  reservoir  from  which 
tlie  money  must  come  to  pay  compen- 
sation is  not  inexhaustible.  There  is 
somewhere  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
railroads  can  not  go.  The  enormous 
additional  burden  that  compensation 
puts  upon  the  railroads  must  in  a 
measure  be  offset  by  granting  im- 
munity to  the  railroads  from  litigation 
in  cases  of  actual  negligence.  The 
pending  bill  is  placed  upon  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  reasonable  basis.  It  is 
but  the  beginning.  When  we  have  ac- 
tual experience  under  its  operation,  we 
will  know  what  changes  in  it  ought  to 
be  made. 

13.  The  simple  statement  that  it 
costs  $5,000,000  to  collect  $10,000,000 
from  the  railroads  for  injuries  to  and 
deaths  of  tlieir  employees  under  pres- 
ent negligence-liability  laws  is  suf- 
licient  to  forever  condemn  these  law?. 
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Such  extravagant  waFle fulness  in  the 
onforoenient  of  any  law  is  intolerable. 
The  statement,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why  those  who  fatten  and 
thrive  on  the  damage-suit  industry  and 
distribute  this  $5,000,000  annually 
among  themselves  are  opposed  to  com- 
])ensation.  TJiey  would  preserve  their 
incomes.  No  man  can  blame  them  for 
trying  to  care  for  their  own  interests; 
hut  railroad  employees  should  ever 
keep  in  mind  that  their  interest  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
this  class,  so  far  as  compensation  is 
concerned.  In  this  connection  it  is 
quite  an  interesting  fact,  known  to  all 
who  are  interested,  that  the  leaders  of 
tlie  fight  against  compensation  both  in 
and  out  of  public  life  consist  mainly 
of  those  who  now  or  heretofore  have 
i)oen  actively  connected  with  the  dam- 
age-suit business.  I  have  never  in- 
dulged in  any  wholesale  criticism  of 
this  business.  It  is  oftentimes  an  en- 
tirely legitimate  business  engaged  in 
by  reputable  and  honorable  men.  It, 
of  course,  has  its  abuses,  and  some- 
times gross  abuses;  but  that  is  another 
matter.  The  argument  now  is  simply 
that  whatever  the  railroads  pay  for  ac- 
cidents to  their  employees  ought  to  go 
to  their  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

14.  Those  who,  like  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question,  affect  great  con- 
cern for  the  employee,  because  they  say 
the  pending  bill  will  handicap  and  re- 
strict him  in  securing  a  lawyer  to  take 
his  case  for  compensation,  have  simply 
not  studied  compensation.  Once  this 
beneficent  principle  is  put  in  operation, 
each  railroad  labor  organization  will 
take  care  of  its  members  and  see  to  it 
that  all  the  compensation  due  them  and 
their  dependents  is  promptly  paid. 
Each  organization  will  have  its  own 
committees  and  its  own  lawyers  to  at- 
tend to  this.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  best  legal  talent 
there  is,  for  in  the  aggregate  there  will 
be  enough  business  to  authorize  an 
ample  reward  to  the  lawyer  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  individual  employee. 
This  method   of  organization   is  pur- 


sued under  compensation  laws  in  coun- 
tries abroad,  and  it  is  the  method  that 
I  know  is  in  the  minds  of  all  intelli- 
gent labor  leaders  here  to  be  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  compensation  becomes 
a  fact. 

15.  In  all  my  experience  as  lawyer 
and  lawmaker  I  have  never  known  such 
a  campaign  of  misrepresentation  as 
has  been  carried  on  against  the  pend- 
ing bill.  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
bill  was  prepared  by  railroad  claim 
agents  and  is  but  a  scheme  of  the  rail- 
roads. This  charge,  like  all  the  others, 
is  utterly  untrue.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  making  such  unfounded 
charges  and  a  purpose  thereby  to  be 
served.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
make  the  reason  and  the  purpose  plain. 
The  friends  of  compensation  should  be 
on  their  guard. 

16.  My  letter  is  already  far  too 
long,  yet  there  is  much  more  I  would 
like  to  say.  I  have  confined  myself 
mainly  to  replying  to  the  article  in 
your  paper  and  have  left  untouched 
many  things  in  support  of  compensa- 
tion that  might  be  said.  Permit  me, 
however,  in  conclusion  to,  in  a  word, 
express  the  tremendous  interest  of  the 
public  in  compensation.  The  public, 
as  well  as  the  employee,  wants  safety 
on  the  railroad.  Compensation  penal- 
izes every  accident  and  must,  for  that 
reason,  contribute  something  to  safety; 
but,  in  addition,  it  will  make  easy  of 
ascertainment  the  cause  of  every  acci- 
dent, and,  the  cause  known,  a  recur- 
rence can  the  easier  be  prevented. 
Under  negligence  liability  when  a  suit 
is  pending  the  plaintiff  magnifies  and 
the  defendant  minimizes  the  negli- 
gence charged  and  the  truth  is  ob- 
scured. Under  compensation,  with 
negligence  eliminated,  this  obscurity 
will  be  removed  and  the  facts  easily 
ascertained. 

Again,  the  elimination  of  the  fric- 
tion between  railroad  and  employee 
growing  out  of  litigation  between  them 
will  benefit  the  public  in  a  better  serv- 
ice and  in  making  better  satisfied 
and  more  contented  citizens  of  the 
employees. 
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Tlie  poorliouse  will  not  claim  the 
helpless  and  destitute  employee  who 
has  no  case  against  the  railroad. 

The  wheels  of  the  courts  will  be  un- 
clogged  and  the  expenpe  of  the  courts 
reduced,  while  other  than  damage-suit 
litigants  will  have  a  chance  to  dispose 
of  their  cases. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  the  public  wants  compensation. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  this 
liberal  use  of  your  columns,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  G.  Bbantley,  M.  C, 
Member  Workmen's   Compensation 
Commission. 


The'^  Passing  of  Deep-Sea  Mutinies 


BY  L.  T.  SMYTH. 


Since  the  advent  of  ocean  cables  and 
fast  steamships  there  have  been  few 
mutinies  on  our  American  vessels,  in- 
deed; but  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
even  for  a  time  thereafter,  crews  rose 
against  the  officers  quite  frequently  and 
killed  or  endeavored  to  kill  them,  or 
burned  the  vessel  they  wanted  to  leave. 
Often  they  were  driven  to  this  by 
abuse  of  the  officers,  and  there  were 
frequent  cases  where  the  entire  crew 
shipped  on  a  vessel,  intending  to  mur- 
der and  plunder  at  first  opportunity. 

Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  Freeport 
bark  Olenn,  Captain  Small.  The  bark 
was  two  days  out  from  Valparaiso, 
bound  for  New  York  with  copper  ore, 
when  the  crew  confronted  the  officers 
with  the  arms  stolen  from  the  cabin. 
Providentially,  the  powder  was  damp, 
and  when  the  sailors  tried  to  use  the 
muskets  they  missed  fire.  After  a 
fierce  fight  the  rebellious  crew  was 
overpowered,  and  two  of  them  were 
executed  later  in  New  York.  At  the 
trial  one  of  the  crew  turned  state's 
evidence  and  told  of  tlie  plot  that  was 
hatched  ashore  to  take  the  ship.  They 
thouglit  that  the  bark  had  all  of  her 
freiglit-moncy  aboard  and  that  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  capture  her  and 
sail  to  some  port,  where  any  story  they 
might  tell  would  be  accepted. 

In  days  before  bills  of  exchange 
came  into  use,  it  was  customary  for 
masters  to  carry  large  sums  for  trad- 
ing. The  inducements  to  mutiny  were, 
therefore,  great,  and  such  masters  grew 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 


crew,  often  requiring  every  man  to  fur- 
nish recommendations. 

The  abuse  of  sailors  by  the  officers 
was  also  a  frequent  cause  for  rebellion, 
and  many  Maine  ships  well  earned  the 
title  of  *Tiell  ships."  A  ship  is  just 
what  the  officers  and  crew  make  her.  If 
the  men  do  their  duty  cheerfully  and 
know  their  business  there  will  be  little 
trouble,  though  often  a  good  crew  is 
made  sulky  and  driven  to  rebellion  by 
"bucko"  mates  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  at  sea.  It  was  an  almost  in- 
variable rule  that  crews  during  the 
first  day  of  the  voyage  began  by  trying 
out  the  officers;  that  is,  they  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  what  material  they 
were  made  of,  and  who  was  going  to 
run  the  ship  for  the  voyage — whether 
it  was  to  be  the  crew  or  the  officers. 
They  began  by  talking  back,  moving 
slowly  when  ordered  to  do  anything 
and  by  many  petty  acts  of  annoyance. 
The  captain  always  expected  tliis,  and 
if  he  had  a  good  mate  he  did  not  inter- 
fere. If  the  officers  were  to  expect 
prompt  obedience  on  the  voyage,  this 
insubordination  must  be  nipped  in  the 
bud,  and  'n  nipping  it  the  ships  got 
the  name  of  "hell  ship."  Sometimes 
the  mate  could  make  himself  under- 
stood witliout  recourse  to  rough 
measures  and  the  crew  would  at  once 
cliange  their  tune,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  brass  knuckles,  belaying  pins 
and  hand  spikes  were  used  with  telling 
effect,  and  many  officers,  once  started 
on  tliis  course,  kept  it  up  as  long  as 
the  crew  were  by  the  vessel. 
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There  were  times  when  "belaying  pin 
huv"  seemed  liardly  justifiable.  Men 
were  frequently  hoisted  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  on  the  eve  of  her  sailing, 
in  a  stupified  state  from  liquor  and 
flrugs  administered  by  boarding-house 
keepers,  who  after  robbing  the  men  of 
their  wages  and  advance  for  the  voy- 
age, drugged  them  and  shipped  them 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  sometimes 
after  tliey  had  been  only  a  few  days 
ashore  from  a  long  voyage.  The  men 
were,  of  course,  sick  the  next  morning 
and  unable  to  work.  They  were  still 
dazed  and  suifering  from  the  effects  of 
the  liquor  or  drugs,  didn't  even  know 
the  name  of  the  vessel  or  voyage  she 
was  on,  had  been  robbed  of  the  three 
months'  advance  wages,  and,  to  make 
them  more  lively,  or  to  understand 
orders  their  benumbed  senses  were  un- 
able to  grasp,  were  pounded  and  kicked 
until-  whatever  manhood  was  left  in 
them  either  rose  in  rebellion  or  was 
Fuuffed  out,  and  they  were  driven  like 
cattle  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
This  did  not  apply  to  all  vessels  and 
all  masters,  for  there  were  officers  who 
could  exact  obedience  without  striking 
a  blow,  but  such  cases  of  abuse  were 
very  frequent,  as  the  records  of  any 
United  States  commissioner's  office  or 
United  States  court  will  show. 

On  the  other  hand,  sailors  who  were 
used  with  kindness  thought  the  officers 
afraid  of  them  and  commenced  to  make 
things  disagreeable.  They  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  in  the  end.  Abuse  by 
the  officers,  desire  to  steal  freight 
money  and  the  natural  criminal  in- 
stincts of  a  few  sailors  were  the  main 
causes  of  the  mutinies  that  were  fre- 
quent many  years  ago.  It  was  this 
criminal  instinct  that  was  the  cause  of 
the  murder  of  the  captain,  his  wife  and 
the  second  mate  of  the  barkentine  Her- 
bert Fuller,  for  which  Mate  Bram  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  and 
also  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  the 
officers  of  the  Portland  brig  Albion 
Cooper  in  1857. 

The  brig  Albion  Cooper,  commanded 
by  Captain  Daniel  R.  Humphrey  of 
Yarmouth,  sailed    from    Portland   on 


August  10,  1857,  for  Havana,  loaded 
w^th  box  shooks.  The  brig  was  be- 
calmed on  the  Bahama  banks  and  an- 
chored. During  the  night  the  cook,  a 
man  named  Cox,  and  one  of  the  sail- 
ors, a  Dane  named  Williams,  planned 
to  murder  the  officers  and  leave  the 
ship.  Captain  Humphrey  and  the  sec- 
ond mate,  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
main-sail,  on  deck,  were  murdered 
about  midnight.  The  mate,  who  was 
lying  in  his  bunk  in  the  cabin  suffer- 
ing with  a  wound  inflicted  by  Williams 
a  few  days  previously  during  a  quarrel 
over  a  trivial  matter,  was  next  killed. 
Then  the  pair  went  into  the  forecastle 
and  dispatched  a  sailor  who  they  knew 
would  not  be  in  sympathy  with  their 
plans.  A  lad  of  16  years,  of  foreign 
birth,  they  threatened  to  use  the  same 
way  if  he  did  not  promise  to  keep  their 
secret.  The  only  reason  for  sparing  his 
life  was  that  he  knew  something  of 
navigation  and  as  neither  of  the  mur- 
derers could  read  or  write,  or  could 
make  their  way  to  a  port,  they  needed 
his  services.  For  two  days  they  re- 
mained by  the  vessel,  first  throwing  the 
bodies  overboard.  While  they  were 
sleeping,  the  boy,  thinking  that  they 
would  murder  him  as  soon  as  land  was 
in  sight,  wrote  the  story  of  the  affair 
and  sewed  it  in  the  lining  of  his 
jacket,  believing  that  it  might  be  seen 
by  some  one  who  would  be  able  to  ap- 
prehend and  punish  the  murderers. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  the  brig  was  set 
on  fire  and  abandoned,  by  the  boat. 
Two  days  later  they  were  picked  up  by 
the  Philadelphia  brig  Black  Waich,  to 
the  captain  of  which  they  stated  that 
their  vessel  had  been  burned  and  that 
they  were  the  only  survivors.  There  is 
a  peculiar  coincidence  in  the  name  of 
tlie  rescuing  brig,  as  the  murderers 
were  afterward  executed. 

The  boy  told  the  true  story  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  brig  and  the  mur- 
ders to  the  captain  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, taking  the  written  story  from 
the  lining  of  his  jacket  as  further 
proof.  The  captain  of  the  Black 
Watch  pretended  to  believe  the  story 
of   the   murderers    and    treated    them 
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with  the  utmost  kiiuliiese.  While  en- 
tering the  harbor  of  Havana,  however. 
he  put  them  in  irons  and  turned  theni 
over  to  the  United  States  consul. 
They  were  subsequently  sent  in  the 
bark  R.  11.  Wright  to"  Portland  for 
trial.  Three  days  before  the  bark  ar- 
rived in  Portland,  the  boy  died  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  The  vessel  arrived 
in  harbor  at  midnight  and  the  mur- 
derers were  secretly  carried  to  jail. 
News  of  the  murder  had  been  received 
by  mail  and  the  citizens  were  deter- 
mined to  lynch  the  murderers  as  soon 
as  they  should  land.  A  lyncliing  part\' 
had  been  made  up  and  only  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  bark  defeated 
their  plans. 

The  murderers  were  tried  in  the 
United  States  court  before  Judj^e 
Ware,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  by 
him  to  be  hanged.  The  Cumberland 
county  jail  was  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  they  were  sent  to  the 
Androscoggin  jail  at  Auburn.  The 
execution  took  place  in  the  Auburn 
jail  yard. 

The  story  of  a  mutiny  as  told  by 
Captain  Clarke  to  the  American  con- 
sul at  St.  Helena  is  as  follows:  On 
midnight  of  January  2,  the  ship  was 
about  700  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Helena,  sailing  before  a  strong  breeze. 
At  10  o'clock  Captain  Clarke  turned 
in,  leaving  the  two  mates  on  deck. 
Suddenly  the  captain  was  aroused  from 
his  sleep  by  a  scream.  He  sat  up  and 
listened  and  soon  heard  the  scream  re- 
peated. Hastily  jumping  from  his  bed 
he  ran  to  the  cabin  door,  and  had  just 
opened  it  when  he  heard  a  cry  of 
"Captain  Clarke!  Captain  Clarke!" 
and  a  hurried  rush  of  footsteps  down 
the  companion  outside.  As  he  stepped 
outside  the  door  the  second  mate  fell 
dead  at  his  feet.  Captain  Clarke 
rushed  unarmed  up  the  ladder.  No 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  top  step 
than  he  received  a  gash  on  the  head 
with  a  knife  and  felt  a  hand  clutch  at 
his  throat.  He  grabbed  his  assailant 
and  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  coolie 
members  of  the  crew.  Fighting,  they 
rolled  to  the  bottom,  the  captain  strik- 


ing out  with  his  bare  lists  and  the 
coolie  with  his  knife.  Leaving  the  cap- 
tain for  dead,  the  coolie  rushed  on 
deck.  Captain  Clarke  had  only 
strentrth  enough  to  crawl  into  his  state- 
room and  close  the  door.  Here  his  wife 
handed  him  a  revolver  and  stanche<l 
the  flow  of  blood  from  a  dozen 
wounds.  He  could  hear  the  sounds  of 
the  struggle  on  deck  and  thought  that 
half  of  the  crew  were  concerned  in  the 
mutiny.  At  night  he  was  beseiged  in 
the  stateroom  by  the  coolies,  who, 
thinking  that  he  was  dead,  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  enter  to  obtain  his  fire- 
arms. Sitting  on  a  mat  in  the  comer 
he  fought  them  off  by  shooting  through 
the  windows  whenever  they  made  an 
appearance. 

^Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the 
mutiny  was  confined  from  first  to  last 
to  the  two  coolies  who  had  succeeded 
in  killing  five  of  the  twenty  men* and 
in  confining  the  others  to  the  fore- 
castle, where  they  had  fled  in  terror, 
except  one  of  the  men  who  had  escaped 
to  the  main  rigging,  where  he  was  able 
to  resist  all  attempts  of  the  coolies  to 
get  at  him.  They  had  barricaded  the 
forecastle  doors  on  the  men  and  had 
compelled  the  Chinese  cook  to  prepare 
their  food.  The  mutiny  which  had 
been  started  by  these  two  men  was 
commenced  after  the  change  of  the 
watches  at  midnight.  The  coolies 
walked  aft  to  the  ^'booby-hatch,"  where 
the  first  and  second  mates  were  talking, 
and  complained  that  they  were  sick. 
Before  the  officers  could  suspect  their 
designs  they  jumped  on  them  and 
hacked  them  to  pieces  with  their 
knives.  The  second  mate  staggered  to 
the  cabin  to  warn  the  captain  and  fell 
(lead.  The  first  mate  was  carried  to 
the  forecastle  by  the  crew.  Eight  of 
the  crew  with  capstan  bars  and  belay- 
ing pins  were  beaten  off  by  the 
mutineers  and  driven  into  the  fore- 
castle with  four  of  their  number  se- 
verely wounded.  By  this  time  the 
crew  were  powerless  with  terror.  The 
coolies  then  went  into  the  carpenter's 
room,  and  dragging  him  on  deck  mur- 
dered him  and  threw  his  body  over  the 
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side.  The  man  at  the  wiieel  was  next 
killed. 

Late  Sunday  afternoon,  while  the 
coolies  were  busy  trying  to  get  into 
the  cabin,  the  cook  cut  the  barricade 
from  the  forecastle  door  with  an  axe 
and  the  sailor  who  was  aloft  came  on 
deck  and  with  another  axe  assisted  in 
releasing  his  shipmates.  The  captain 
was  feeling  stronger  and  well  armed 
went  into  the  cabin,  where  he  found 
one  of  the  crew,  too  frightened  to 
move.  He  gave  him  a  revolver  and  to- 
gether they  went  on  deck.  One  of  the 
coolies  was  shot  in  the  breast  and 
jumped  into  the  sea.  The  other  pur- 
sued by  the  crew  went  below  and  set 
the  cargo  of  hemp  on  fire.  Rushing  on 
deck  he,  too,  jumped  into  the  sea. 

The  efforts  of  the  survivors  were  now 
directed  to  saving  the  ship.     In  this 


they  were  misuccessf  ul  and,  after  light- 
ing half  the  day,  abandoned  the  fihip 
in  the  big  boat.  They  remained  by  the 
burning  vessel  all  day,  hoping  that  the 
fire  would  attract  assistance,  but  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  With  oars 
lashed  for  a  mast  and  a  blanket  for  a 
sail  the  remnants  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany set  sail  for  St.  Helena,  which 
they  reached  after  suffering  great 
privations,  at  midnight  on  the  10th  of 
January. 

Thus  ended  the  mutiay  which  cost 
half  a  dozen  lives,  a  fine  ship;  which 
would  have  cost  more  but  for  Captain 
Clarke  surviving  his  wounds;  which 
was  carried  out  from  first  to  last  by 
two  men  only ;  which  if  met  at  the  out- 
set with  the  least  courage  might  have 
been  stamped  out  at  sea. 


Thanksgiving 

Give  thanks,  O  wearied  soul, 

For  struggle  and  for  strain 

That  brings  such  golden  grain — 
The  race  that  has  no  goal — 

And  for  the  blows  and  stings 

That  give  the  gift  of  wings. 

Give  thanks,  O  bleeding  heart, 
For  all  the  flaming  swords 
Thrust    rude   amongst   thy   chords; 

And  for  the  anguished  smart 
That  makes  thy  bosom  yearn 
To  spare  e*en  crawling  worm. 

Give   thanks,  •  O  troubled   mind, 

For  error  and  for  doubt 

That  brings  relief  about — 
The   clouds   with   silver   lined — 

And  for  the  evil  dread 

That  wakes  truth   from  the  dead. 

Give  thanks,  O  spirit  sad, 

h\)r  all  the  common  good, 

I''or  human   brotherhood. 
The  hope  that  makes  us  glad — 

The  signs  on  land  and  sea 

Of  immortality! 

-Kdward  Wilbur  Mason, 

in  National  Magazine  for  October. 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month   for  use  in  the  following  month. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Of  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Association  of  the 
Ladies*  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Number  of  protected  Divisions,  212. 

Number  of  protected  members  July  1  (Class  A  2,029,  Class  B  271) 2,300 

Number  of  certificates  issued  (Class  A  24,  Class  BIO) 34 

Number  of  members  resigned  (Class  A  4,  Class  B  1) 5 

Number  of  members  expelled  (Class  A  5,  Class  BO) r» 

Number  of  deaths   5 

15         19 

Total  membership  October  1,  1912 2,319 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  4,  1912 $30,1G3.23 

Assessments    $  3,Cno.95 

Certificates    25.50 

Change  of  beneficiary  4.00 

Supplies    7.25 

Interest    391.57    4.119.27 

$34,282.50 

DISDl'RSEMENTS. 

Death  claims  paid   $  2,500.00 

Salary    200.00 

Auditing  books,  printing  and  postage 34.45 

Advance  beneficiary  returned   3.00    2,737.45 

$31,545.05 

SUMMARY    OF    ALL    FUNDS. 

Reserve   fund    $26,045.05 

Beneficiary  fund    5,000.00 

Expense  fund    500.00 

$31,545.05 
Respectfully  submitted, 
October  1.  1912.  Mr.s.  G.  \V.  Hutchinson. 


Thanksgiving  and  happiness  to  their  very  utmost  that  we 
•'What  have  I  to  be  thankful  for?"  is  the  discover  the  real  and  often  hidden  meaning 
query  of  any  number  of  people  at  various  of  sufifering  and  adversity,  sunshmeand  joy. 
stages  of  discouragement  and  dissatisfac-  Men  whose  lives  seem  almost  pre- 
tion  with  themselves  and  life  in  general,  destmed  to  storm  and  struggle,  because  they 
"What  have  I  to  be  thankful  for?"  To  are  so  full  of  bitter  conflict,  have  their 
such  of  you  who  question  openly  your  rea-  moments  of  happiness,  however  dark  their 
sons  for  being  thankful,  and  the  "you"  I'ves  may  appear.  And  those  whom  we 
takes  in  pretty  nearly  everyone  at  some  envy  because  life,  free,  pulsing,  happy  life, 
time  or  stage  in  their  lives,  I  would  say  flows  by  like  a  song  to  our  careless  eye, 
that  you  may  be  thankful  that  you  live  and  have  their  hours  and  days  of  bitter  suffer- 
that  the  opportunity  is  yours  to  prove  your  ing  and  dissatisfaction.  If  both  sun  and 
thankfulness  for  life  and  its  manifold  bless-  storm  did  not  fall  upon  one  and  all  we 
ingg.     Ft  it  is  only  by  living  our  sorrows  >l^oiild  be  either  more  or  less  than  human. 
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A  time  of  struggle  and  a  portion  of  happi- 
ness are  the  birthright  of  every  man  and 
woman,  and  believe  me,  those  who  have 
most  to  be  thankful  for  are  the  men  and 
women  who  have  endured  and  enjoyed. 
For  people  who  have  really  suffered  and 
have  really  been  happy  know  in  how  many 
simple  blessings  that  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look, true  and  lasting  happiness  lies. 

Did  you  ever  consider  how  thankful  one 
should  be  for  health,  acute  senses  and  a 
vigorous  body  perfect  in  every  line  and 
feature?  When  I  have  heard  women  sigh 
for  beauty  and  physical  attractions  which 
they  did  not  possess,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  remind  them  that  they  might  have  fared 
worse.  Plain  faces  and  figures  that  are  not 
proportioned  after  Greek  goddesses  are  not 
the  worst  physical  disfigurements  that 
human  beings  have  had  to  carry  through 
life. 

There  has  never  been  any  one  so  badly 
off  in  this  world  but  that  they  could  look 
about  them  and  see  others  who  were  more 
sadly  situated  than  themselves.  And  while 
you  may  not  believe  that  a  lot  of  good  looks 
comes  from  within,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very 
great  truth.  Plain-faced  people  and  un- 
gainly people  have  it  in  their  power  to  cul- 
tivate such  beauty  and  grace  of  character 
and  mind  that  what  they  lack  physically 
will  scarcely  be  noticed.  Have  you  not 
known  such  people?  When  you  come  to 
critically  survey  them,  they  are  plain  and 
clumsy  of  mold,  some  are  positively  ugly, 
but  it  is  the  very  last  thing  that  impresses 
vou  and  sometimes  you  would  never  learn 
it  if  some  one  did  not  point  it  out  to  you. 

When  we  are  grumbling  about  having 
work  to  do  all  the  time  and  wondering 
what  in  the  world  we  have  to  be  thankful 
about,  we  might  let  our  mind  dwell  for  a 
few  moments  upon  the  poor  unfortunates 
who  haven't  any  work  to  do  and  who  can't 
get  it;  upon  the  more  unfortunate  men  and 
women  who  are  so  impoverished  in  brain 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  rise  above  the 
barest  and  most  meager  existence,  and 
upon  the  human  beings  devoid  of  brain  and 
reason  who  live  and  die  in  that  state.  I 
tell  you  truly,  we  have  something  to  be' 
thankful  for  in  that  w^e  have  work  to  do, 
the  brain  to  accomplish  it,  and  that  our 
abilities,  whatever  they  may  be,  command 
a  comfortable  living  in  return  for  our 
labors. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  thankful  you 
ought  to  be  that  you  are  not  hobbling 
around  on  one  leg?  The  manner  in  which 
several  friends  and  acquaintances  of  mine 
have  responded  to  a  request  that  they  con- 
tribute what  they  could  afford  toward  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  I  have  in  view  for 
some  poor  little  crippled  boys  and  girls  I 
know,  would  immediately  convince  you  that 
each  and  every  one  of  them  believed  they 
had  genuine  cause  f«r  thankfulness.     And 


so  they  every  one  have,  and  so  have  every 
one  of  us.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to 
digest  a  Thanksgiving  repast,  and  some- 
thing to  have  one  to  sit  down  to  with  fam- 
ily and  friends  gathered  about  the  board. 
And  as  I  have  said  once  before,  a  genuine 
cause  for  thankfulness  is  that  we  are  alive 
with  the  path  of  prospect  stretching  out  be- 
fore us  and  fraught  with  all  manner  of  pos- 
sibilities for  even  greater  thankfulness  than 
we  have  yet  known. 

Once  again  the  season  of  the  year  has 
come  when  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  our  forefathers  for  generations  past,  the 
President  appoints  a  day  as  the  especial 
occasion  for  all  our  people  to  give  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

Much  has  been  given  us  from  on  high 
and  much  will  rightly  be  expected  from  us 
in  return.  Into  our  care  the  ten  talents 
have  been  entrusted,  and  we  are  to  be  par- 
doned neither  if  we  squander  and  waste 
them  nor  yet  if  we  hide  them  in  a  napkin; 
for  they  must  be  fruitful  in  our  hands. 
Ever  throughout  the  ages,  at  all  times  and 
among  all  peoples  prosperity  has  been 
fraught  with  danger,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
beseech  the  giver  of  all  things  that  we  may 
not  fall  into  love  of  ease  and  of  luxury; 
that  we  may  not  lose  our  sense  of  moral 
responsibility:  that  we  may  not  forget  our 
duty  to  our  God  and  our  fellow  men. 

A  great  democracy  like  ours,  a  democ- 
racy based  upon  the  principles  of  orderly 
liberty,  can  be  perpetuated  only  if  in  the 
heart  of  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  there 
dwells  a  keen  sense  of  righteousness  and 
justice.  We  should  earnestly  pray  that  this 
spirit  of  righteousness  and  justice  may 
grow  ever  greater  in  the  hearts  of  us  all, 
and  that  our  souls  may  be  inclined  ever- 
more both  toward  the  virtues  that  tell  for 
gentleness  and  kindness,  for  living  kindness 
and  forbearance  one  with  another  and  to- 
ward those  no  less  necessary  virtues  that 
make  for  manliness  and  rugged  hardihood, 
for  without  these  qualities  neither  nation 
nor  individual  can  rise  to  th  e  level  of 
greatness. 

As  Thursday,  the  28th  day  of  November, 
is  set  aside  by  the  President  as  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  I  recom- 
mend that  we  people  shall  meet  in  our 
homes  and  churches  and  devoutly  thank  the 
Almighty  for  the  many  and  great  blessings 
we  have  received  in  the  past,  and  to  pray 
that  we  may  be  given  the  strength  so  to 
order  our  lives  as  to  deserve  a  continuation 
of  the  blessings  in  the  future. 

Irene  Querida  Prance. 
Mascot  Division  No.  50.  Boston,  Mass. 


Toledo,  O. 

While  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  attending  the 
school  of  instruction  the  thought  occurred 
to  nic,  How  important  to  keep  at  it — our 
Division  w©rk — in  fact  this  is  true  •f  what- 
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ever  we  undertake.  Ask,  What  can  I  do 
to  further  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary  each 
day?  Then  find  something  to  do.  Perhaps 
you  have  some  special  talent — use  it.  Any- 
how, talent  or  no  talent,  as  you  may  think 
you  can  be  of  real  service.  The  sick  and 
poor  need  comfort  and  help.  The  stranger 
hospitality  and  a  hearty  welcome;  each 
meetinpr  your  presence  and  loyal  support. 
The  officers  your  encouragement.  Do  you 
sec  in  this  an  opportunity  for  service?  To 
the  dear  sisters  of  Andrews  Division  I 
want  to  extend  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
sisters  of  Banner  Division  No.  6  and  to 
tell  them  we  have  taken  renewed  interest ; 
it  is  just  what  we  need.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  meet  oftener;  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  the  helpful  suggestions  of  others 
are  so  inspiring  and  encouraging.  Those 
who  were  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to 
attend  the  school  surely  missed  a  treat  not 
only  in  the  school  work,  but  also  in  the 
hearty  entertainment  provided  for  the  visit- 
ing sisters  by  Andrews  Division. 

On  our  return  home  the  sisters  were  in- 
vited to  the  summer  home  of  Sister  Heath. 
This  invitation,  which  is  always  annual  but 
this  time  happened  to  fall  on  this  sister's 
birthday,  she  was  remembered  with  a  beau- 
tiful gift  presented  by  our  vice-president, 
Sister  Dye,  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 
We  surely  had  a  most  enjoyable  day. 

Since  then  our  Sister  Heath  has  been 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  only  brother, 
also  Sister  Abbie  Smith  a  loved  brother. 
Sister  Barnes  a  dear  mother,  and  Brother 
Workman  a  loving  wife  and  the  Division  a 
noble  sister.  To  these  bereaved  ones  Ban- 
ner Division  No.  6  extends  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  commends  them  to  the  One 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 

We  want  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to 
any  visiting  members  of  sister  Divisions  to 
meet  with  us  whenever  an  opportunity  af- 
fords. Wc  feel  proud  to  be  identified  with 
the  noble  band  of  good  women  whose 
motto  is  to  be  of  aid  and  inspiration  to 
our  brothers  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors.  Elizabeth  Renshaw. 


Chicago,  111. 

White  City  Division  has  not  been  heard 
from  since  June,  but  time  goes  by  so  rap- 
idly that  one  docs  not  realize  that  it  has 
been  that  long. 

Summer  has  come  and  gone  and  now  the 
autumnal  season  is  here,  and,  to  the  most 
of  us,  that  means  back  to  work  and  with 
renewed  zeal  after  our  summer's  recreation 
and  rest. 

Card  parties  and  luncheons  were  given 
for  our  penny  contest  during  the  summer; 
the  contest  is  closed,  but  the  winning  side 
has  not  been  named  as  yet. 

The  school  of  instruction  was  held  in  this 
city  September  18-10;  there  was  a  good 
crowd  present  both  days.     The  school  was 


opened  with  the  officers  of  White  City 
Division  in  the  chairs  and  our  president. 
Sister  Pinney,  in  her  own  sweet  way  gave 
the  welcoming  address.  Bouquets  of 
flowers  were  given  to  both  Sister  Moore 
and  our  own  Sister  Sewell.  Aurora  Divi- 
sion rendered  the  opening  work  that  day. 

September  19  White  City  Division  gave 
the  initiatory  work  and  also  put  the  White 
City  drill  upon  the  floor.  Now  I  know 
that  it  is  not  just  the  proper  caper  to 
throw  bouquets  at  one's  self,  but  after  the 
beautiful  words  of  praise  given  us  by  Sis- 
ter Moore  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  was 
well  done. 

Luncheon  was  served  September  19  by 
White  City  Division  to  all  the  visiting  sis- 
ters. All  seemed  to  enjoy  the  social  hour, 
and  when  the  school  closed  that  evening 
we  had  all  profited  by  Sister  Moore's  in- 
struction and  were  left,  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  this  thought,  that  "what  is  worth  do- 
ing at  all  is  worth  doing  well." 

Sister  Sewell  gave  a  luncheon  to  those 
of  the  visiting  grand  officers  who  stayed 
over  and  to  our  president.  Sister  Pinney,  in 
the  afternoon  from  2  to  5 ;  she  also  gave  a 
reception  for  them,  to  which  all  members 
of  White  City  Division  were  invited.  Ice 
cream  and  cake  were  served  and  all  had 
a  lovely  time. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  Sis- 
ters Perry  and.  Lamb,  who  have  recently 
lost  their  mothers ;  to  Sister  Durbin,  whose 
husband  just  passed  away  so  suddenly,  and 
to  Sister  Gerry,  who  just  lost  her  sister. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  Sister 
Tolbert,  after  a  serious  illness  of  six  weeks, 
is  in  our  midst  again  and  is  gaining  fast. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  we  wish  to  be 
remembered  to  all  sister  Divisions,  also 
that  we  are  ever  ready  to  greet  visiting 
sisters  at  any  time. 

Lillian  Darling. 


Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Robert  Pitcairn  Division  No.  9  is  still  in 
existence,  although  not  seen  in  print  very 
often.  I  feel  that  the  sisters  are  all  eagerK- 
waiting  for  the  Conductor,  to  see  what  is 
said  of  the  trip  to  Chicago.  Twelve  sisters 
from  Division  No.  9  and  six  from  Carnegie, 
a  neighboring  Division,  left  on  September 
18  for  Chicago  to  attend  a  school  of  in- 
struction. They  were  loud  in  their  praise 
from  start  to  finish,  as  they  were  royally 
entertained  by  White  City  Division.  Any 
one  wishing  a  good  time  should  visit  White 
City  Division.  They  paid  some  very  high 
compliments  to  Sister  Sewell  for  the  way 
she  handled  the  drill,  as  they  derived  much 
l)cncfit  from  it,  and  we  have  taken  up  the 
drill  work  again  with  renewed  energy.  One 
thing  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  when 
our  highly  esteemed  district  deputy,  Sister 
Ody,  was  called  home  by  the  death  of  her 
mother;  she  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
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all  the  biblers,  but  mere  words  cannot  re- 
store her  loss.  And  one  thing  more,  the 
sisters  say  that  everybody  was  congenial; 
they  certainly  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
their  stay. 

We  are  still  prosperhig  and  as  vacation 
is  ov^r  we  hope  for  better  attendance,  al- 
though we  can  not  complain.  We  miss  our 
faithful  member,  Sister  Fulton,  who  has 
been  absent  on  account  of  her  husband's 
illness. 

Success  and  prosperity  to  all  Auxiliaries. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Blume. 


Cumberland,  Md. 

Since  our  school  of  instruction  I  feci 
that  I  learned  so  much  that  I  must  write 
about  it.  Our  grand  president,  Sister 
Moore,  with  her  dignity  and  amiability  was 
with  us  October  3-4  and  gave  us  every  op- 
portunity to  learn  of  the  grand  and  noble 
work  of  our  Order.  To  me  it  is  the  grand- 
est Order  for  this  reason :  The  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  confines  its  member- 
ship only  to  their  wives,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  overrtaled.  Would  that  the  wives 
would  appreciate  it  and  think  more  seri- 
ously of  our  motto,  "Charity,  Truth  and 
Friendship."  Division  46  joined  140  in  the 
school  and  also  reception  given  in  honor  of 
our  grand  president  at  Sister  Pennington's 
commodious  residence.  We  had  visiting 
sisters  from  Altoona,  Pa.  I  am  sure  every 
one  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  as  well 
as  being  better  and  brighter.  I  hope  that 
any  one  of  those  who  were  at  the  school 
will  not  miss  a  meeting  till  we  have  an- 
other; let  all  of  us  think  of  the  serious 
step  we  took  the  first  day  we  joined,  and 
may  we  be  "to  others'  faults  a  little  blind 
and  to  their  virtues   ever  kind." 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Kelly. 


Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Parkinson  Division  has  not  been  heard 
from  in  some  time,  but  we  are  still  alive 
and  ready  for  business.  We  started  out 
after  our  vacation  with  a  full  determina- 
tion to  make  this  the  banner  year  of  our 
Order.  Every  two  weeks  we  are  holding 
work-bag  teas  at  some  of  the  ladies'  homes, 
which  are  proving  very  pleasant  as  well  as 
adding  a  nice  httle  sum  to  our  treasury. 
We  have  a  picnic  supper — for  which  we 
take,  each  one,  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents 
— which  consists  of  dainties  as  well  as  sub- 
stantial to  suit  the  taste  of  the  hungry 
brothers  who  are  so  generous  in  their  at- 
tendance. We  are  piecing  a  quilt  which 
brings  us  together  for  many  social  times. 

Our  past  summer  has  not  been  passed  in 
pleasant  gatherings  as  usual.  There  has 
been  much  sorrow  among  our  members. 
Sisters  Green  and  Pratt  in  the  death  of  a 
dear  sister,  who  left  a  little  bud  to  blossom 


in  this  world  never  knowing  a  mother's 
love  and  tender  care.  Sister  Wallace  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  Division  in  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  which  removes  from  our 
number  a  good  and  faithful  worker  and  a 
kind  husband  and  father.  Brother  Mcln- 
tyre  has  laid  to  rest  a  dear  mother,  whose 
loss  is  deeply  felt.  She  always  had  a  smile 
and  pleasant  word  for  all. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Jones. 


Austin,  Minn. 

Our  Division  is  still  on  the  map,  but  we 
have  done  so  little  work  in  the  past  year 
that  I  think  we  had  better  wake  up  and  get 
busy.  I  will  try  and  give  an  account  of 
what  we  have  been  doing  since  my  last 
writing. 

Some  time  in  April  we  were  entertained 
at  the  home  of  Sister  Clay,  where  we 
pieced  quilt  blocks  for  our  hostess,  ^yhen 
we  reorganized  our  aid  society  we  decided 
to  piece  a  quilt  or  as  many  blocks  as  pos- 
sible whenever  we  met  for  a  social  after- 
noon. At  about  5  o'clock  a  fine  supper  was 
served. 

On  June  25  Sister  Cross  invited  us  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  her.  We  spent 
our  time  in  sewing  as  usual,  and  Sister 
Cross  served  a  bountiful  lunch,  which  all 
enjoyed  very  much. 

Sister  Terry,  who  moved  from  Austin 
last  winter,  invited  the  sisters  to  spend  the 
day  with  her  at  her  home  in  Wells  on  July 
31.  The  sisters  arrived  there  at  an  early 
hour  and  were  met  at  the  depot  by  Sister 
Terry,  who  escorted  them  to  her  home, 
where  they  were  served  with  coffee  and  a 
light  breakfast.  The  day  passed  all  too 
soon.  A  number  of  pictures  were  taken  of 
the  happy  group  at  different  places,  and  at 
1 :30  Sister  Terry  served  a  four-course  din- 
ner. After  dinner  a  drive  around  town  was 
enjoyed,  seeing  the  sights,  and  at  5  o'clock 
the  sisters  started  on  their  homeward 
journey.  Sister  Terry  is  a  fine  ho^ess  and 
all  had  a  delightful  time. 

On  August  17  we  were  entertained  at  the 
home  of  Sister  McCormick  and  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  sociability  and  in  making 
fancy  work.  At  5  o'clock  .a  four-course 
luncheon   was   served. 

On  August  28  we  were  entertained  at 
the  home  of  our  president,  Sister  Taylor, 
where  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  sewing 
and  visiting.  Sister  Taylor  served  a 
three-course   luncheon. 

Sister  Tucker  entertained  the  sisters  at 
her  home  September  19  and  all  were  very 
busy  until  5  o'clock,  when  dinner  was 
served. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  to  lose 
Sister  Gorden,  as  Brother  Gorden  has  been 
transferred  to  Mason  City.  We  hope  that 
some  time  in  the  future  they  may  return 
to  Austin  for  residence. 

Brother   and   Sister   Gallagher   have  the 
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deepest   sympathy   •£   the   Division    in    the 
loss  of  their  daughter. 

Well,  it  is  nearly  time  for  election 
again.  I  think  the  officers  ought  to  all 
succeed  themselves,  as  we  have  not  had 
meetings  enough  this  year  to  keep  them 
in  practice. 

Best  wishes  to  all  Auxiliaries. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Tucker. 


Muskogee,  Okla. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  Mizpah  Divi- 
sion 293  has  been  represented  in  the  Con- 
ductor. We  haven't  been  idle,  we  are 
growing  slowly  but  surely.  The  majority 
of  our  sister§  were  gone  all  summer,  but 
we  had  enough  left  to  hold  our  meetings. 
They  have  rested  up  and  are  ready  for  our 
year's  work.  Mizpah  Division  has  a  small 
membership — only  fourteen  members  in  the 
city — but  at  our  meetings  we  have  nine  to 
ten  and  we  think  that  is  good.  We  all  keep 
in  touch  with  each  other  and  know  just  who 
is  coming  to  the  meetings.  We  will  have 
two  candidates  to  initiate  at  our  next  meet- 
ing and  have  out  several  petitions. 

Sister  J.  A.  McElwee  will  entertain  in 
the  near  future  for  the  prospective  mem- 
bers, as  there  are  several  in  the  city;  it 
seems  that  one  thing  the  railroad  people 
have  to  do  is  to  always  be  on  the  move, 
from  the  president  down. 

Write  again,  Sister  Benner;  I  always 
look  for  letters  from  Turner  Division 
No.  28. 

Our  much  loved  Sister  Minnie  Henry  has 
been  called  on  to  give  up  her  dear  husband. 
Brother  Henry  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  some  time,  and  Sister  Henry  took  him 
to  Idaho,  hoping  the  change  would  help 
him,  but  on  August  19  he  passed  away. 

Well,  it  will  soon  be  time  to  elect  officers 
for  1913.  We  haven't  a  large  field  to  select 
from,  but  we  feel  confident  that  every 
member  of  Mizpah  Division  will  do  her 
duty  in  any  office  she  is  elected  to  fill. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Wray. 


Seymour,  Ind. 

My  husband  is  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  and  naturally  I  feel 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  railroad  men 
in  general,  for  my  husband  is  only  one  of 
the  many  who  are  trying  to  do  right  and 
working  against  great  difficulties  at  times. 
The  matter  appeals  to  me  in  this  manner: 
If  we  want  better  men  on  the  road  and 
better  service,  the  key  to  the  solution  is 
given  only  in  one  answer,  namely:  Let  the 
wives  and  sisters  in  the  homes  take  a  stand 
for  better  morals,  cleaner  lives,  and  their 
influence  will  soon  reach  the  element  of 
discord  in  the  home,  and  by  patience  it  may 
soon  become  eradicated.  Sisters  sometimes 
have  more  influence  over  brothers  than  any 
one  else.     Mother's  pleading  and  mother's 


prayer  sometimes  fall  •n  deaf  ears,  but  sis- 
ters, thoughtfulness  and  love  can  do  so 
much  when  this  time  comes,  to  hold  that 
brother  by  the  sweet  ties  of  fellowship  that 
have  existed  since  childhood.  Wake  up, 
sisters,  and  entertain,  hold  the  interest  of 
that  brother  or  father,  and  in  so  doing  you 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  loved  one 
from  places  he  ought  not  to  visit,  and  also 
save  the  home  from  needless  disgrace  and 
worry. 

Go  bind  up  the  hearts  that  are  bleeding. 
For  sympathy,  insight  and  love. 

And  tell  them  a  Savior  is  pleading 
As  He  makes  intercession  above. 

Yes,  tell  them  a  Savior  is  pleading, 

A  brother  to  mankind  akin. 
Who  wants  us  to  follow  His  leading 

From  paths  that  are  blocked  up  by  sin. 

He  wants  us  to  carry  His  signals, 
That  flash  out  with  wisdom  and  truth; 

He  wants  us  to  stop  at  all  stations, 
As  we  glide  to  old  age  from  our  youth. 

Don't  sidetrack  your  work  for  another 

To  do  as  he  follows  behind; 
Let  no  man  take  thy  crown,  O  my  brother, 

But  be  of  one  purpose,  one  mind. 

Elizabeth  Hopewell. 


Knoxvilie,  Tenn. 

To  the  dear  sisters  of  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  greetings.  This  is  my  first 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  that  splendid 
magazine,  The  Railway  Conductor;  the 
motive  of  my  appearance  is  to  give  vent  to 
my  enthusiasm,  for  I  have  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  delightful  visit  to  that  great 
city,  Chicago,  where  Sisters  Winfrey,  Mor- 
gan, May,  Houston  and  myself,  accom- 
panied by  our  husbands,  went  to  attend  the 
school  of  instruction  held  there  September 
19  and  20. 

Our  beloved  grand  president.  Sister 
Moore,  called  the  session  to  order  at  10 
a.  m.  Thursday,  September  19.  The  morn- 
ing hour  was  given  entirely  to  the  recep- 
tion of  grand  officers  and  visitors,  preceded 
by  an  inspiring  address  by  the  grand  presi- 
dent, who  at  the  close,  in  her  usual  charm- 
ing manner,  introduced  the  ten  district  dep- 
uties and  twelve  local  presidents,  who  occu- 
pied places  of  honor  on  the  platform. 

To  look  over  that  large  assembly  of 
splendid  women  was  a  sight  to  inspire  the 
highest  ambitions  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
rnember  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  and  at  no 
time  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  commingle 
with  a  higher  type  of  noble  womanhood — 
and  right  here  I  want  to  insert  a  fervent 
God  bless  them,  every  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  introductions  our 
grand  vice-president,  Sister  Sewell,  that 
queen  among  women,  announced  that  lunch 
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was  served;  well,  that  brought  us  down  to 
earth  again,  for  amidst  all  the  beauty  and 
culture  we  all  suddenly  remembered  we  had 
stomachs  and  good  healthy  appetites,  so 
away  we  scrambled,  to  enjoy  a  delicious 
lunch  and  an  hour's  recess. 

At  1 :30  p.  m.  the  gavel  rapped  for  the 
next  part  of  the  program.  Sister  Pinney, 
president  of  White  City  Division  No.  100, 
presided.  Sister  Pinney,  in  a  touching  and 
graceful  manner,  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome  to  the  grand  officers  and  visitors ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  welcome  Sisters 
Moore,  grand  president,  and  Sewell,  grand 
vice-president,  were  each  presented  with  a 
magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  pre- 
sentation being  made  by  Sister  Pinney  in 
an  elegant  manner  in  behalf  of  White  City 
Division. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  most  credit- 
ably done,  without  the  use  of  the  ritual,  by 
Division  97,  the  sisters  showing  a  keen  in- 
terest in  their  different  parts;  the  work 
was  interspersed  with  strong,  helpful  ad- 
monition by  Sister  Moore,  whose  careful 
eye  was  ever  ready  to  correct  any  mistake 
that  might  come  in. 

When  the  order  of  business  came  up,  all 
questions  received  careful  attention.  With 
Division  121  occupying  the  stations,  we 
witnessed  the  ballot  form  put  on — sisters, 
though  your  first  effort  had  some  mistakes, 
th'e  second  time  did  you  credit,  and  you 
proved  you  could  do  splendid  work. 

Division  15  was  slated  for  the  initiation 
form.  This  work  was  done  without  the 
ritual,  and  it  should  make  the  heart  of  their 
president  thrill  with  renewed  courage  and 
inspiration  to  see  those  dear  sisters  do  so 
nobly  the  parts  assigned  them.  At  this 
time  the  president  of  Division  15  was  pre- 
sented with  lovely  flowers — I  failed  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  sister  who  presented  them. 
How  we  do  appreciate  those  acts  of  love 
and  devotion,  how  they  sweeten  many  bit- 
ter cups  and  cause  the  sunshine  of  love  to 
shed  its  warm  rays  into  many  a  dark  hour. 
Oh,  my  dear  sisters,  never  fail  to  scatter 
the  sunshine  as  you  go;  perhaps  it  is  only 
a  word  spoken  in  a  loving  tone,  or  a  hand- 
clasp with  a  cheery  "God  bless  you,"  or  a 
little  deed  in  kindness  done,  and  you  make 
life  worth  while  for  many  a  sad,  discour- 
aged heart.  Our  session  was  cut  some- 
what short  on  account  of  the  hall  being 
needed ;  you  see,  we  enjoyed  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  using  the  beautiful  Masonic  hall, 
which  within  itself,  with  its  elegant  equip- 
ment, was  enough  to  make  all  do  beautiful 
work. 

In  the  evening  quite  a  number  formed  a 
theater  party,  and  under  the  wing  of 
motherly  Sister  Sewell  they  had  a  merry 
time ;  as  most  of  you  know.  Sister  Sewell 
never  does  things  by  half,  always  well  done 
is  her  motto. 

I'Viday  nu>rning  dawned   fair  and  windy. 


which  is  a  rare  (?)  thing  for  Chicago, and 
9:30  found  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
fine  looking  women  ready  for  another  day's 
work;  all  worked  well,  and  there  was  very 
little  that  failed  to  pass  the  mark.  I  am 
sure  Sister  Moore  felt  proud  of  the  work- 
ers. At  noontime  more  than  two  hundred 
assembled  on  the  nineteenth  floor  of  the 
Masonic  Temple  for  a  noonday  lunch.  I 
heartily  wish  every  member  of  our  beloved 
Order  could  have  seen  that  sight.  I  can- 
not do  the  scene  justice,  but  will  try  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  was:  A 
spacious  hall  with  three  tables  the  entire 
length  was  arranged  with  exquisite  taste 
and  beauty,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  a  delightful  lunch  was  on  the  boards. 
Brothers  Charles  Houston,  J.  W.  May  and 
Lester  Morgan,  who  accompanied  their 
good  wives  to  the  great  city  from  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  were  honored  guests  at  lunch- 
eon, and  White  City  Division  may  be  as- 
sured of  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Knoxville  "boys." 

That  beautiful  sight,  and  the  congenial, 
happy  faces  about  us,  will  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
there.  Here  again,  as  well  as  in  the  school, 
our  beloved  Sister  Sewell  enlivened  things 
with  her  unmatchable  wit  and  humor;  God 
bless  her  great  heart;  long  may  she  live  to 
bless  and  sweeten  the  lives  of  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  her;  my  regret  is  that  we 
haven't  more  Sister  Sewells. 

As  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things,  so 
the  end  of  the  lunch  came,  and  at  2  p.  m. 
the  gavel  reminded  us  that  play  time  was 
oyer  and  work  was  on  once  more.  Divi- 
sion 20  did  some  pretty  work  in  charge  of 
the  first  part  of  the  afternoon  program; 
Sister  Moore  made  an  impressive  and  pro- 
found appeal  in  behalf  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment; how  I  do  wish  every  member  of 
the  L.  A.  could  have  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Sister  Moore  make  plain  the  im- 
perative need  of  every  eligible  member  do- 
ing her  part  to  promote  this  great  depart- 
ment of  our  noble  work.  Sisters,  look  into 
this  matter  of  insurance,  and  convince  your- 
selves of  the  fact  that  you  owe  it  to  the 
great  cause  you  represent  to  aid  along  those 
lines   that  mean  progression. 

At  the  close  of  Sister  Moore's  appeal  the 
gavel  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sister 
Pinney,  and  White  City  Division  gave  us 
something  to  remember  to  the  end  of  our 
da  vs.  First  came  the  exemplification  of  the 
initiation  ceremony,  with  drill  and  color 
bearers;  no  rituals  were  used  throughout 
the  whole  demonstration.  Thirty-two  ladies, 
all  dressed  in  white,  with  color  bearers 
wearing  beautiful  red  sashes,  were  on  the 
floor  at  one  time,  and  at  the  raps  of  the 
gayp),  with  the  evtn  work  of  a  perfectly 
adjusted  clock,  every  woman  did  her  part. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  at  different  times 
and  places  to  view  some  splendid  drill  and 
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floor  work,  but  never  in  my  life  did  I  wit- 
ness a  more  magnificent  sight  than  that ; 
and  let  me  tell  you  right  here,  some  of 
those  dear  sisters'  hair  was  white,  yet,  with 
the  grace  and  symmetry  of  youth,  they  did 
their  parts.  The  four  leaders  are  deserv- 
ing of  especial  mention  for  the  graceful  way 
in  which  they  performed  their  work,  show- 
ing skill  and  training  far  above  the  aver- 
age. The  climax,  however,  was  reached 
when  the  drill  took  the  form  of  the  three 
letters  of  our  motto,  C.  T.  F. ;  the  applause 
was  loud  and  prolonged,  I  assure  you,  and 
God  bless  your  faithful  hearts,  sisters,  I 
am  still  applauding.  How  I  long  for  lan- 
guage to  express  the  praise  you  deserve. 
Were  I  to  write  pages  and  pages  I  could 
not  do  you  justice,  yet  I  am  sure  that  the 
inspiration  which  entered  the  soul  of  every 
woman  who  witnessed  that  thrilling  sight 
will  make  a  better  and  more  loyal  member 
of  the  L.  A.  all  her  days.  After  the  drill 
the  sisters  put  on  the  memorial  service  in 
the  same  splendid  manner,  the  work  being 
done  in  a  perfect  manner. 

In  viewing  all  this,  we  must  not  forget 
the  power  behind  the  throne.  Remember, 
some  one  had  the  planning  and  training  to 
do,  and  to  Sister  Sewell,  whose  mighty 
brain  and  superhuman  patience  and  perse- 
verance made  all  our  beautiful  work  a 
reality,  we  would  bow  our  heads  in  tender- 
est  love  and  devotion  and  unspeakable  ap- 
preciation, for  we  feci  that  we  can  never 
repay  her  for  what  she  has  done  for  our 
cause. 

Sisters  all  over  this  country  of  ours, 
what  might  we  not  accomplish  with  such 
leaders  as  our  beloved  Sister  Moore  and 
Sister  Sewell,  if  we  but  bent  our  best  ef- 
forts to  doing  the  things  they  admonish  us 
to  do.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  woman 
in  America  today  who  has  done  more  to 
uplift  the  noble  standard  of  womanhood 
than  has  Sister  Moore;  she  has  given  the 
best  years  of  a  strong  and  useful  life,  a 
living  sacrifice  for  the  betterment  of  her 
people,  and  we  owe  her  the  highest  and  best 
within  our  power  to  give. 

The  dignity  of  this  great  session  was  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  ten  district  dep- 
uties and  twelve  local  presidents. 

Sister  Moore's  closing  remarks  were  an 
earnest  urging  for  the  members  to  do  their 
best  and  to  be  more  faithful  in  their  duties, 
to  go  forward  at  all  times  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  greatest  cause  in  America  today. 
And  thus,  with  many  hearty  good-byes  and 
loving  handshakes,  closed  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  schools  held  in  years. 

Your  correspondent  did  not  leave  Chi- 
cago as  early  as  some  did,  so  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  regular 
meeting  of  White  City  Division,  and  I  saw 
there  the  same  perfect  work  done  that  I 
saw  during  the  school.  Sister  Smith,  presi- 
'lent    of    the    New    Orleans    Division,   and 


Sister  Prance,  president  of  the  Boston  Divi- 
sion, were  also  in  attendance.  On  Friday. 
September  27,  Sisters  Smith,  Prance  and 
myself  were  tendered  an  elegant  luncheon 
at  the  beautiful  home  of  Sister  Sewell  on 
Harvard  avenue,  and  from  2  to  4  we  were 
tendered  a  reception  held  in  our  honor. 
That  happy  day  will  live  long  in  the  mem- 
ory of  "Reuben,"  whose  stay  in  your  city 
was  made  one  of  joy;  Sister  Brodric,  your 
beautiful  display  of  jewels,  and  the  grace 
with  which  you  carried  them,  has  haunted 
my  dreams  ever  since ;  go  on  with  your 
good  cheer,  sisters,  it  does  us  all  good. 
Alas,  all  good  friends  have  to  part,  so. 
loath  to  do  so,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  charm- 
ing hostess  and  set  my  face  southward, 
with  heart  and  brain  full  of  love  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  beautiful  hospitality  I 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  my  dear  Chi- 
cago sisters,  and  I  extend  to  them  my  lov- 
ing thanks  a  thousand  times,  and  wish  them 
all  the  prosperity  they  so  richly  deserve. 

In  closing  may  I  say  this?  We  are  nat- 
urally turning  our  attention  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Division  in  May,  1913.  Now, 
dear  sisters,  let  us  give  serious  thought  to 
those  things  that  shall  enlarge  and  ennoble 
our  great  association,  and  put  away  from 
us  many  of  the  petty  things  that  are  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  our  considerations ;  let 
us  put  politics  and  all  the  belittling  actions 
connected  with  it  out  of  the  way,  and  stand 
only  for  what  is  truest  and  supremest  in  the 
nature  of  true  womanhood;  then  indeed 
will  we  see  the  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  come  to 
its  best,  and  its  growth  marvelous. 

With  heartiest  good  will  for  all, 

"Reuben." 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  school  of  instruction  was  held  in  East 
St.  Louis  September  9-10  in  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows building,  a  beautiful  hall  room,  the 
home  of  Division  184.  We  were  all  glad 
to  see  our  grand  president,  Sister  J.  H. 
Moore;  much  good  was  accomplished  from 
her  visit  and  instruction,  and  new  interest 
is  beinc:  taken  in  Division  work.  Divisions 
184,  163  and  11  participated  in  this  school. 
Sister  Moore  was  presented  with  beautiful 
flowers  from  the  brothers  of  Division  386 
(O.  R.  C.)  The  receiving  of  them  was  ap- 
preciated when  Sister  Moore  quoted: 

*Thcse  beautiful  petals  will  soon  fade  and 

die, 
But  the  memory  of  them  will  live  forever." 

We  were  pleased  to  have  with  us  Sister 
Chumley,  district  deputy  from  Mississippi, 
nnd  Sister  Shields,  district  deputy  of 
Missouri. 

Sister  A,  C.  Johnston  was  taken  from 
our  circle  by  death  in  September.  This 
uood  sister  had  no  relatives  in  the  world. 
Her  funeral   was  taken   care  of  and  con- 
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ducted  by  the  sisters  of  Division  11.  Rev. 
Hunt,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon, 
commended  the  sisters  on  the  good  work 
they  were  doing  and  said,  **Even  though 
we  have  no  relatives  we  have  friends." 
The  Auxiliary  did  mean  a  great  deal  to 
this  sister,  who  was  faithful  to  the  Division 
unto  death.  She  carried  a  small  insurance 
and  willed  fifty  dollars  to  Division  11. 

We  are  to  have  a  bazaar,  supper  and  an 
entertainment  the  evening  of  November  20. 
The  brothers  of  Divisions  3  and  386  (O. 
R.  C.)  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend 
and  bring  their  wives  and  sweethearts ;  also 
Division  184,  bring  your  husbands  with 
you,  we  need  your  co-operation. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Coleman. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Angel  City  Division  No.  84  has  been  very 
busy  the  past  year,  both  in  the  meetings  and 
sewing  circle.  Our  entertainment  and 
darce  was  a  grand  success,  both  financially 
and  otherwise.  All  those  who  did  not  at- 
tend missed  a  rare  treat. 

Sisters  George  and  Sommers  held  a  "hard 
times"  party  at  the  former's  lovely  home, 
and  all  that  the  name  implies  was  certainly 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Some  who  at- 
tended had  sore  eyes  looking  for  "chairs" 
to  sit  on,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  a  fine  time 
was  had. 

Some  of  our  sisters  have  been  called  upon 
to  endure  their  share  of  sorrow.  Sister 
Millen  her  husband,  and  Sister  Goran  her 
mother.  May  they  all  find  strength  and 
courage  to  bear  it. 

It  is  getting  cooler  now  and  we  hope  our 
sisters  are  coming  back  from  their  vaca- 
tions with  renewed  energy  for  the  work 
this  winter.  Sisters,  which  side  wins  the 
ten  dollars?  We  hope  to  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  flying  colors  and  a 
good  appetite  for  the  fine  supper  which  is 
promised. 

Love  and  best  wishes  to  all  the  sisters  in 
all  the  Auxiliaries.  J.  L.  C. 


Jacksonville,  Pla. 

The  correspondent  of  Seminole  Division 
275,  like  many  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
frozen  North,  has  seemingly  suspended 
business  during  the  hot  spell.  While  this 
is  true  so  far  as  correspondence  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  true  as  to  suspension  of 
business.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  country  seemed  to  be  experiencing 
an  unusually  hot  spell  during  July  and 
August,  and  while  many  were  seeking  more 
salubrious  breezes  in  distant  states,  we  still 
had  left  with  us  a  good  working  majority 
and  meetings,  both  business  and  social, 
have  been  regularly  held.  And  on  meeting 
day  had  you  have  dropped  in  on  us  you 
would  have  seen  many  of  the  sisters  who 
tried     so     hard     for    your     entertainment 


during  the  convention  busily  engaged 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the 
Division,  possibly  a  little  warm  and 
uncomfortable  at  times,  but  willing 
to  do  their  part  regardless  of  per- 
sonal feelings.  Any  Division  imbued 
with  this  spirit  can  only  go  forward,  and 
this  is  the  spirit  that  should  dominate  us  all. 
If  the  work  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  doing  well.  Probably  a  few 
of  us  might  become  a  little  negligent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  example  set  by  our  lords 
and  masters.  Promptly  at  10  a.  m.  on  each 
Sunday,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  St. 
John's  Division  196  opens  its  doors  and 
they  must  find  some  business  to  transact 
at  each  meeting,  judging  by  the  hour  at 
which  they  come  for  their  dinner. 

I  often  wonder  if  they  are  not  a  little  bit 
disappointed  because  we  do  not  ask  them 
questions  about  what  they  did,  but  as  they 
might  ask  us  we  refrain,  but  many  times 
would  like  to  know,  perhaps  from  the  fact 
that  we  felt  able  to  offer  them  advice,  or  an 
illustration  of  how  we  transact  business 
and  always  are  at  home  to  have  supper  on 
time. 

Manv  of  us  are  planning  to  visit  Detroit 
in  1913,  and  while,  to  many  of  us,  the 
sights  and  scenes  of  that  country  will  be  a 
new  and  pleasant  sensation,  a  more  worthy 
thought  should  animate  us,  for  in  the  con- 
vention it  will  allow  us  to  again  in  many 
instances  meet  friends  of  times  gone  by, 
and  meet  friends  of  times  to  come.  This 
bringing  together  from  all  corners  of  this 
vast  country  of  those  who  are  affiliated  in 
a  common  cause,  the  hands  of  Dixie  reach- 
ing across  the  "Mason  and  Dixon  line"  to 
shake  the  hand  of  Yankee  Doodle,  tends  to 
bring  us  into  closer  communion  with  each 
other.  Nothing  so  broadens  one*s  thoughts 
and  life  as  mingling  with  people,  seeing, 
hearing,  and  understanding  far  better  than 
you  could  do  in  seclusion.  You  can  assume 
the  duties  of  life  again  with  a  broader  con- 
ception of  its  dictates,  realizing  that  all  of 
life  is  not  simply  just  to  live.  For  the  hun- 
dreds who  journeyed  to  our  sunny  clime  in 
1011  and  met  our  members,  we  can  only 
say  we  trust  that  we  again  may  renew 
our  acquaintance  in  Detroit,  and  to  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  come 
we  say  we  hope  to  meet  and  know  you 
there.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddell. 


Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Procrastination  is  one  of  the  besettin«: 
sins  of  the  correspondent  of  Annex  Divi- 
sion No.  62  and  the  time  is  overdue  for 
another  report  to  the  Conductor.  We  have 
held  regular  meetings  every  month,  besides 
social  afternoons  and  evenings,  in  which  we 
have  been  entertained  at  the  homes  of  Sis- 
ters Burns,  Hayes,  Stockwell  and   Martin. 

In. April  a  few  of  our  sisters  attended  the 
school  of  instruction  held  in  Boston.   They 
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reported  a  fine  time  and  brought  back  the 
knowledge  gained  to  those  who  could  not 
attend. 

We  also  held  a  May  candy  sale  and  whist 
party  which  resulted  in  a  good  time  and 
pleasing  results. 

In  July  some  of  our  Division  enjoyed  a 
trip  down  Lake  Memphamagog.  Your 
humble  servant  could  not  go,  but  all  who 
have  once  been  there  know  what  a  beauti- 
ful ride  it  is. 

Best  wishes  to  all  Divisions. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Vitty. 


Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Franklin  Division  has  resumed  business 
on  full  time  at  the  old  stand.  We  are  very 
busy  this  fall  and  expect  to  be  for  all  time. 
Four  new  members  so  far. 

We  have  been  under  a  cloud  so  long,  we 
have  not  had  the  heart  to  do  much.  Some 
of  the  sisters  have  lost  their  dear  ones, 
some  have  been  seriously  injured.  Sister 
Underwood,  who  was  ill  so  long,  has  gone 
away  from  us  to  the  rest  she  so  longed  for. 
Her  family  has  our  sincere  sympathy. 

We  are  preparing  for  the  election  of  of- 
ficers and,  I  suppose,  a  joint  installation.  I 
wish  the  brothers  and  sisters  could  all  be 
with  us,  we  have  such  a  good  time  and  such 
a  good  dinner.  Then,  too,  you  could  see 
how  well  we  do  our  work. 

Our  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  I 
hope  we  will  all  try  to  make  the  new  one  a 
bigger,  better,  brighter  one  than  the  last.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  than  this: 

Holding  the  crazy  ones. 
Coaxing  the  "aisy"  ones, 
Lifting  the  lazy  ones, 
On  with  a  stick. 


Best  wishes  to  you  all. 


Laura  Fritts. 


Needles,  Cal. 

Mojave  Division  No.  310  was  organized 
June  21  with  twenty-one  charter  members, 
by  Sister  T.  B.  LaRue,  district  deputy,  as- 
sisted by  Sister  Annie  Estcp  of  Juanita 
Division  No.  66  of  Blooomington,  111.  Sis- 
ter LaRue  was  elected  president  and  we 
trust  that  every  member  will  do  her  best 
to  assist  her  as  she  may  need;  it  is  a  posi- 
tion filled  with  responsibilities,  and  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  make  her 
duties  easier  to  carry. 

Our  members  are  all  enthused  with  the 
work  and  we  hope  to  have  a  large  Division 
in  the  near  future,  as  there  are  quite  a 
laree  number  of  conductors'  wives  who  are 
eligible. 

Many  of  the  sisters  are  out  of  town  on 
their  vacation,    and    we    hope    to  have  a 


larger  attendance  at  •ur  meetings  an  their 
return. 

It  seems  that  our  members  are  getting 
busy  in  securing  new  members,  as  we  have 
four  petitions  in  now,  and  hope  we  will 
continue  until  every  conductor's  wife  is  a 
member. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  surprise  given  us 
at  our  last  meeting,  when  a  committee  from 
Desert  Division  of  the  G.  I.  A.  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  called  on  us  and  presented  us  with 
a  beautiful  bible  with  the  name  and  num- 
ber of  our  Division  embossed  in  gold  on  it, 
which  was  rnost  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all ;  after  which  a  recess  was  declared,  to 
meet  and  get  better  acquainted  with  our 
visitors.  The  president  and  vice-president 
had  prepared  refreshments,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  Division,  which  were  enjoyed  by  all 
present.  We  also  had  a  visiting  sister  from 
Nevada  Division  No.  21,  Las  Vegas,  Ncv. 
We  hope  she  will  decide  soon  to  transfer 
to  our  Division. 

We  meet  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays 
of  each  month. 

Best  wishes  to  all  sisters  and  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  visiting  sisters. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coile. 


Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Division  No.  282  has  just  returned  from 
Elkhart,  where  we  attended  the  school  of 
instruction  and  hope  it  was  as  profitable  to 
each  Division  represented  as  it  was  to  No. 
282.  Of  course,  the  grand  president  called 
us  all  down  for  our  mistakes,  but  that  was 
what  we  all  went  there  for,  to  be  told  of 
our  blunders  so  as  to  correct  them.  We 
all  enjoyed  our  visit  with  the  sisters  from 
the  other  Divisions  represented,  and  every 
one  was  loud  in  their  praise  for  Elkhart, 
for  Andrew  Division  No.  4  and  Elkhart 
Division  No.  19  (O.  R.  C.)  certainly  know 
how  to  entertain,  for  every  one  enjoyed  the 
auto  ride,  the  banquet  and  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  evening. 

If  the  sisters  would  only  come  out  to  en- 
couraj?e  our  president,  who  comes  all  the 
way  from  Kalamazoo  every  meeting,  and  a 
few  of  us  would  be  found  in  our  chairs 
oftener,  it  would  help  her,  and  we  would 
have  some  rousing  meetings ;  but  don't  any 
one  think  for  a  minute  we  don't  have  good 
times,  for  we,  do,  but  the  more  the  merrier. 

Our  picnic  day  was  cold  and  dreary,  but 
in  spite  of  the  weather  man  every  one  en- 
jovcd  the  outing. 

Since  our  last  letter  the  Grim  Reaper  has 
visited  the  homes  of  two  of  our  sisters; 
in  one  a  son  was  taken,  in  the  other  a 
daughter  was  claimed,  but  all  we  as  sisters 
ran  do  is  to  express  our  sympathy,  and  say, 
"Thy  will  be  done." 

Now  as  the  summer  is  over  and  cold 
weather  approaches,  let  every  one  be  moved 
to  activity.  Estella  Banks. 
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Department  should  be  in  this  office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors:   IV hat 
Is  It,  and  What  Does  It  Stand  For? 

Very  few  people  outside  of  the  railroad 
circles  understand  fully  the  meaning  of 
O.  R.  C.  Therefore  we  do  not  deem  it  out 
of  place,  nor  do  we  deem  it  time  and  space 
lost,  to  give  to  the  public  a  fe>y  ideas  as  to 
what  the  little  familiar  monogram  O.  R.  C. 
means  and  what  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Order  stand  for. 

O.  R.  C.  stands  for  "Order  of  Railway 
Conductors/'  bound  together  by  ties  and 
obligations  as  sacred  as  the  word  of  God 
can  transmit  to  men  on  this  earth.  We 
claim  nothing  divine,  but  truths  and  vir- 
tues emanating  from  the  hearts  of  men 
actuated  by  the  impulses  of  divinity.  This 
Order,  like  all  other  orders  organized  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind,  has  its  limita- 
tions and  prescribed  qualifications  for 
membership;  it  is  true  that  it  was  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  all  men  engaged  as 
conductors  both  in  the  United  States,  Mex- 
ico and  Canada.  However,  all  men  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  railway  service  as 
conductors  are  not  members  of  this  Order. 
Some  stay  out  for  causes  unknown,  others 
have  to  stay  out  because  of  their  lack  of 
moral  standing,  which  every  Division 
passes  upon  when  application  is  made  for 
membership  to  that  individual  order.  He 
must  come  up  to  the  required  standard 
from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  he  is  always 
r.iven  a  full  and  free  investigation  before 
he  is  rejected,  as  the  motto  of  the  Order 
guarantees  that  fact  to  every  man  qualified 
to  run  a  train  as  conductor.  The  motto  of 
the  Order  is  Fidelity,  Justice  and  Charity: 
Fidelity  in  its  teachings  as  to  the  greatest 
rood  to  be  derived  by  the  adherence  to 
the  principles  that  tend  and  are  intended 
to  make  man  better  in  every  condition  of 
life,  both  to  himself  and  his  family. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  people  believe  that 
the  Order  was  instituted  for  the  financ'al 
benefit  alone.  Not  so.  While  in  union 
there  is  strength  in  every  phase  of  life,  and 
while  the  financial  end  of  the  organization 
is  regarded  and  looked  after,  with  a  true 
O.  R.  C.  member  this  is  only  an  adjunct 
and  secondary  in  its  nature,  only  a  step- 
ping stone  to  reach  the  ends  aimed  to  be 


attained— and  that  is  the  co-operation  of 
each  genuine  O.  R.  C.  member  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  elevation  of  his  brother. 
The  principles  of  the  Order  are  believed  in 
to  the  extent  that  each  member  believes  he 
is  his  brother's  keeper.  No  sinister  or 
selfish  motive  ever  actuates  a  true,  genuine 
O.  R.  C.  member.  The  condition  of  his 
brother  is  his  concern,  and  the  readiness  of 
each  brother  to  help  and  uphold  a  worthy 
brother  and  his  family  has  long  since  been 
demonstrated  in  the  hours  of  sadness  and 
bereavement,  and  many  are  the  hearts 
made  lighter  and  encouraged  by  the  ever 
faithful  hand  of  another  brother. 

The  occupation  of  a  railroad  conductor 
is  one  of  hazard  and  hardships.  The  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  his  calling  and  oc- 
cupation is  one  of  importance  and  interest 
to  not  only  his  own  safety  and  well-being, 
but  a  true  conductor  ever  feels  that  he 
owes  the  public  safety — women  and  chil- 
dren a  duty  that  requires  untiring  effort 
and  eternal  vigilance — to  safely  conduct  to 
objective  destinies  both  life  and  property. 
For  such  transportation  the  O.  R.  C.  has 
labored  to  secure,  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
a  class  of  men  worthy  of  the  occupation. 

The  history  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  from  its  incipiency  is  more  ex- 
tended than  time  and  space  would  admit 
or  allow  an  attempt  to  give  it.  Approxi- 
mately speaking,  the  Order  or  protective 
association  of  a  little  handful  of  conduct- 
ors was  organized  about  1868,  at  that  time 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  conductors — 
secretly  so— for  at  that  time  and  in  the 
operation  of  railroad  companies  the  object 
of  the  organization  was  unknown.  For  one 
to  participate  in  this  organization  pre- 
supposed an  enmity  toward  their  employ- 
ers, and  the  penalty  in  many  localities  for 
so  doing  was  dismissal  from  service  of  the 
company  and  he  was  regarded  as  an  an- 
archist and  disloyal  to  the  company.  After 
being  censured  and  ostracised  again  and 
again  with  peaceful  determination  and 
loyal  demonstration  to  both  employee  and 
employer,  led  as  it  were  by  the  same  spirit 
as  the  Puritan  Fathers  on  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  liberty  amidst  storms  of 
opposition,  the  Order  grew  in  numbers  and 
in  favor  step  by  step,  proving  the  sincerity 
of  their  motto  by  their  actions  and   fair 
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dealings  with  their  employers  until  the 
Order  has  grown  and  emerged  from  a  lit- 
tle handful  until  today  we  number  our 
brethren  by  the  thousands,  and  the  charita- 
ble influence  of  the  Order  is  not  only  felt 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  Mexico  and 
Canada,  all  because  we  believed  in  the 
motto  and  have  endeavored  as  a  whole  to 
practice  its  precepts. 

The  time  was  since  the  organization  of 
this  Order  when  a  great  many  men 
thought  that  to  join  the  Order  was  to  pre- 
pare for  battle  with  their  employers,  but 
by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  older  and 
wiser  heads  the  Order  as  a  whole  under- 
stand that  the  principles  of  the  Order  teach 
peace  and  loyalty  and  a  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences by  arbitration  and  just  adminis- 
tration of  all  principles  involved.  Not 
only  have  we  increased  our  earnings  and 
bettered  our  conditions  with  our  employ- 
ers, but  we  have  built  a  charitable  institu- 
tion whose  magnitude  and  power  can 
hardly  be  comprehended — I  will  say  is  not 
comprehended—by  the  public  at  large,  for 
their  opportunities  for  finding  out  these 
facts  are  limited  and  they  are  not  aware 
of  how  it  is  done.  None  but  the  unfor- 
tunate and  their  friends  appreciate  what 
this  Order  is  doing  for  suffering  humanity. 
To  this  Order  is  attached  the  insurance  of 
its  members,  which  is  carried  at  a  very 
small  expense,  and  since  its  organization 
approximately  $30,000,000  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  our  unfortunate  brethren  and 
their  faipilies,  and  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  today  is  in  the  treasury  for  sick 
and  disabled  brethren.  Every  dollar  of  this 
charitable  expense  has  been  earned  by 
brother  O.  R.  C.  members — not  a  dollar  of 
endowment.  This  of  itself  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  the  O.  R.  C.  men 
should  be  commended  for  this  sacrifice. 
However,  not  a  member  ever  is  heard  to 
laud  or  seek  praise  for  this  sacrifice,  for 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  devotion  for  the 
right  he  has  constantly  and  uncomplain- 
ingly contributed  to  his   brother. 

We  have  said  that  the  motto  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  is  Fidelity, 
Justice  and  Charity;  the  fidelity  or  faith 
in  our  Order  has  been  demonstrated  by 
our  works,  and  the  manner  and  indiscrim- 
inate distribution  of  our  charity  to  our 
worthy  brethren  throughout  the  territory 
of  our  organization  demonstrates  beyond  a 
doubt  the  justice  of  our  actions.  Such  a 
demonstration  of  fidelity  and  justice  could 
not  be  promoted  by  any  motive  other  tlian 
charity.  To  help  others  when  it  costs 
something  to  do  so  must  he  fostered  and 
actuated  by  more  than  human  efforts. 
Then  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  we  do 
so  because  we  love  our  brethren. 

Then  while  the  Christian  world  is  en- 
couraging charitable  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations promoted  for  the  benefit  of  the 


suffering  and  needy,  we  would -not  liavc 
them  forget  the  great  work  being  done  by 
the  little  handful  of  O.  R.  C.  members. 
We  need  your  encouragement  and  only 
ask  a  rightful  and  reasonable  recognition 
as  benefactors  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Every  fundamental  principle  of 
this  Order  is  founded  upon  the  teachings 
and  precepts  of  God's  word,  and  next  to 
his  religion  a  true  and  worthy  O.  R.  C. 
member  holds  sacred  the  obligation  of  his 
Order  because  he  realizes  the  true  prin- 
ciples taught  therein  and  knows  by  ex- 
perience that  its  beauties  and  its  virtues 
have  soothed  and  lifted  many  burdens 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
borne.  Widows  and  orphans  have  found 
homes  when  husbands  and  fathers  have 
been  taken  away — a  work  that  love  alone 
can  maintain  and  make  men  willing  to  do. 
A  love  for  such  work  has  never  ceased, 
and  today  we  are  better  prepared  to  carry 
it  on  than  ever  before. 

The  moral  standard  of  the  conductors 
of  our  land  under  the  influence  of  this 
grand  and  noble  Order  has  been  raised,  a 
fact  recognized  by  the  officials  of  all  rail- 
roads, and  the  organization  encouraged  be- 
cause of  its  good  work  and  elevation  of  its 
members. 

For  the  great  advancement  in  this  moral 
growth  we  would  not  forget  to  mention 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  hearty  co- 
operation and  a  grand  organization  of  the 
wives  of  the  conductors  (which  was  not 
so  for  a  long  time)  known  as  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  and  under  their  influence — God 
bless  them — many  of  the  conductors  have 
seen  the  beauties  of  a  higher  life  and  have 
taken  new  life  in  their  work,  and  so  ad- 
mirably has  success  crowned  their  efforts 
that  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  has  become  a 
fixed  and  necessary  adjunct  so  closely  akin 
in  their  motto  and  teaching  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same  and  inseparable.  Their 
work  is  a  history  and  so  successful  that 
every  O.  R.  C.  member  feels  the  influence, 
and  many  are  the  happy  homes  that  have 
been  reorganized  by  the  ladies  that  once 
were  anything  but  happy,  and  the  churches 
have  been  added  to,  and  other  good  causes 
prospered,  which  is  a  fact  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  and  can  never  be  too  highly 
coommended  by  the  charitably  inclined 
people  of  the  world. 

May  God  add  His  continued  blessings  to 
the  efforts  of  this  grand  and  noble  Order, 
and  may  its  members  not  only  wear  the 
emblem,  but  may  its  teachings  and  pre- 
cepts he  ever  practised  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  intents  and  purposes. 

G.  H.  Mynott. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

T  wish  to  again  call  the  attention  of  our 
members  to  a  suggested  plan  for  improve- 
ment of  our  general  committees  of  adjust- 
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ment,  in  which  our  general  committee  sec- 
retary and  vice-chairman  will  remain  as  at 
present,  but  have  the  general  chairman  at- 
tached to  a  department  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion and  paid  a  suitable  salary  from  the 
Grand  Division  funds.  These  men  could 
be  selected  by  the  members  and  retain  their 
positions  permanently  if  their  work  would 
warrant  it,  but  could  be  removed  by  re- 
call by  the  members  for  any  reasonable 
cause.  There  would  be  a  great  advantage 
in  having  a  sufficient  number  of  these  men 
to  assign  them  to  districts,  which  might 
take  in  all  or  a  portion  of  any  one  or  two 
systems  of  railway,  and  should  take  in  the 
smaller  lines  and  divisions  that  might  be 
in  the  same  district,  and  in  this  way  af- 
ford aid  and  protection  to  each  and  every 
property,  large  or  small.  The  district 
chairman  could  be  interchanged  with 
others  of  his  department  in  other  districts, 
and,  if  his  ability  retained  him  his  position, 
he  could  be  advanced,  "by  points,"  as  a 
more  desirable  district  or  a  call  to  greater 
tasks  might  present  itself;  and  in  this 
manner  he  would  advance  where  otherwise 
he  would  go  backward,  for  we  never  stand 
still.  As  I  have  said,  there  would  still  re- 
main a  permanent  vice-chairman  and  sec- 
retary of  general  committee  on  each  line, 
to  hold  the  organization  together  and  rep- 
resent the  district  chairman  on  their  par- 
ticular line  during  his  absence.  The  local 
committee  would  settle  its  own  petty 
troubles  and  then  hand  to  the  general  sec- 
retary such  unsettled  business  as  might  be 
due  the  general  committee. 

We  would  then  have  all  of  our  great  ter- 
ritory divided  into  districts,  with  each 
chairman  directly  in  touch  with  all  of  our 
members,  and  answerable  to  them.  You 
will  all  concede  these  men  a  broad  knowl- 
edge and  a  broad  mind  and  considerable 
ability,  also  a  direct  contact  with  the  mem- 
bers and  the  country  at  large;  now  tell  me, 
where  could  you  secure  more  suitable  rep- 
resentatives to  arrange  your  laws  and  con- 
strue them  to  the  popular  wish? 

To  digress  for  a  moment :  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  have  our  general 
headquarters  at  some  advantageous,  we 
might  say  strategic,  point — Washington, 
D.  C,  I  would  say — where  our  laws  are 
made  and  our  lawmakers  accessible,  and 
where  a  good  substantial  front  on  our  part 
would  impress  these  said  lawmakers,  and 
where,  to  this  end,  our  organi^^ation  should 
erect  a  good  substantial  office  structure, 
with  an  assembly  hall,  and  bring  our  Grand 
Division  meetings  each  year. 

And  now  to  get  back  to  my  original 
point,  the  district  chairman,  and  sue^gest 
that  these  men  be  summoned  to  headquar- 
ters at  a  certain  time,  yearly,  to  meet  in 
Grand  Division ;  five  days'  session,  let  us 
say.  They  would  come  in  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  directly  from   local  meet- 


ings with  the  active  membership,  and  the 
vital  concerns  of  the  Order  at  their  finger 
tips;  and  though  visiting  members  might 
come  in  as  spectators  if  they  wished,  they 
would  not  participate  except  in  suggestion, 
and  would  be  no  expense  to  us. 

The  experience  meetings  of  these  chair- 
men would  be  as  useful  as  the  balance  of 
the  business  transacted,  for  improvement  in 
our  service  and  our  immediate  conditions  is 
what  we  really  desire,  and  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  our 
representatives  we  will  secure  it.  Active 
and  intelligent  work  among  our  members  in 
the  field  we  must  have  or  our  general  of- 
fice structure  will  fall  of  its  own  weight. 
This  fact  should  be  quite  apparent  to  our 
members  at  the  present  time,  otherwise  why 
this  dissatisfaction  and  agitation? 

And  now  a  word  on  workmen's  compen- 
sation. I  was  at  first  favorably  disposed 
toward  this  proposed  law,  but  the  more  I 
look  it  over  the  less  I  like  it.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  about  to  relinquish  a  substance  for 
a  shadow.  The  proposition  seems  crude 
and  impractical;  and  viewed  in  a  certain 
light,  is  humiliating  to  the  working  people 
of  good  standards.  It  cannot  be  consid- 
ered with  calm  feelings,  for  it  seems  a  step 
backward.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  influence  alleged  to  be  promoting  it,  it 
still  seems  to  me  both  unworkable  and  un- 
fair.    It  should  not  pass. 

W.  J.   TiERNEY. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

It  would  seem  from  his  letter  in  the  Sep- 
tember Conductor  that  Brother  Harmon  is 
stretching  the  salaried  chairman  and  dele- 
gate question  a  little.  We  know  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  salaried 
chairmen,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  yet 
where,  in  these  progressive  times,  they  arc 
not  doing  their  whole  duty. 

As  to  their  being  elected  as  delegates, 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  it,  as  any 
brother  has  who  is  not  a  member  of  any 
other  railway  labor  organization  and  who 
is  in  good  standing,  as  at  all  times  we  must 
abide  by  the  will  of  a  lawfully  constituted 
majority. 

As  to  their  drawing  double  salary,  we 
know,  and  it  is  on  record  in  the  Grand 
Division,  that  the  salaried  chairman  of  the 
New  Haven  system  returned  his  check  and 
only  drew  a  delegate's  pay  for  the  month 
of  May,  ion. 

As  to  the  jurisprudence  committee,  one 
should  consider  it  an  honor — especially  the 
brothers  in  the  East  should— to  have  one 
of  their  number  chosen  to  serve  on  such  an 
important  committee,  for  we  know  from 
attending  conventions  that  the  position  is 
trying,  with  a  whole  lot  of  hard  work  and 
long  hours  tacked  on. 

As  to  a  salaried  chairman  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  the  members'   welfare,  we 
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know  that  they  do  it  in  a  way;  tliat  is,  if 
circumstances  call  for  it — in  being  away 
from  home,  long  sessions  with  officials,  and 
then  returning  to  their  home  and  writing 
letters  perhaps  half  of  the  night,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  to  do  until  tomorrow. 

In  saying  they  should  devote  their  entire 
time,  do  we  always  remember  that  we  send 
them  to  the  officials  saying  that  we  want 
so  many  hours  and  so  many  miles  to  con- 
stitute a  day's  work,  after  which  we  ex- 
pect overtime?  Is  he  not  a  brother  whom 
we  have  obligated  ourselves  to  protect  and 
give  preference  to?  Then  why  should  we 
exact  twenty-four  hours'  work  out  of  them 
and  only  ten  out  of  ourselves? 

When  we  do  such  things  as  these,  we  are 
deviating  from  the  work  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  to  perform.  We  cannot  return  to 
former  conditions  when  favoritism  ruled, 
for  there  are  at  the  present  time  too  many 
college  students  who  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  have  the  position  of  conductor  to 
help  pay  their  way  through  college;  by  this 
means  there  would  be  a  whole  lot  of  our 
old  and  tried  conductors  relegated  to 
menial  positions.  Our  old  conductors  are 
the  ones  who  fought  for  the  betterment  of 
themselves  and  their  brothers,  and  we  are 
now  reaping  the  reward. 

Labor  organizations  are  here  to  stay. 
We  know  that  some  say  that  since  we  have 
had  committees  we  have  given  up  this  and 
lost  that  which  we  used  to  have,  but  do 
they  consider  what  they  have  received  in 
return — human  nature  and  seniority  rights 
allow  those  who  say  such  things  to  take 
runs  that  carry  good  salaries  with  them. 

The  enactment  of  laws,  together  with  the 
power  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  exacting  a  great  deal  from 
railroads,  and  trusts  are  exacting  high 
prices  from  us  all  for  our  living.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  trusts  are  here  to 
stay,  as  that  has  been  shown  through  their 
being  prosecuted  and  are  still  in  existence, 
with  prices  raised  to  pay  their  fines.  And 
now  It  would  seem  just  to  all  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  regulate  the  prices  that  the 
trusts  should  charge,  just  as  well  as  they 
regulate  the  price  of  transportation  the  rail- 
roads should  charge. 

As  to  making  a  delegate's  position  a  per- 
manent affair  and  to  stop  these  junketing 
trips  and  jollification  that  goes  with  them, 
the  only  wav  would  be  to  have  the  Grand 
Division  hold  its  meetings  at  all  times  in 
the  same  city,  centrally  located :  reduce  the 
number  of  delegates,  and  hold  a  meeting 
once  in  three  years.  This  course  has  not  as 
yet  been  shown  in  a  way  that  the  majority 
wants  to  accept,  for  if  it  was  done  it  would 
no  doubt  deprive  many  of  our  good 
brothers  from  meeting  old  acquaintances 
just  as  much  as  it  would  deprive  our  good 
townspeople  at  home  from  attending  cau- 
cuses and  town  meetings  if  they  should  do 
likewise  with  them. 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  salaried  chair- 
men, they  are  doing  good  work,  and  Jet  us 
be  more   friendly,    as    they    are    the   best 
friends  we  have  when  we  get  into  trouble. 
A.  W.  Pain'e. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  great  deal — pro  and  con — be- 
ing said  about  the  ''Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act,"  all  of  which  makes  very  interest- 
ing reading  for  interested  readers.  By  the 
phrase  "interested  readers"  I  refer  to  those 
who  feel  that  there  may  come  a  day  when 
they  will  want  the  proposed  benefits  of  that 
or  some  other  act  that  has  the  appearance 
at  least  of  being  better  for  them.  That  we 
who  are  still  in  the  service  of  railway  cor- 
porations and  expect  to  remain  in  that  serv- 
ice any  length  of  time  should  feel  deeply 
interested  in  any  plan  that  caters  to  our 
benefit  is  but  natural,  and  that  we  should 
want  the  very  best  thing  we  can  get  along 
that  line  is  only  human  nature,  and  in  that 
we,  as  a  rule,  are  very  apt  to  have  little,  if 
any,  consideration  for  the  fellow  who  has 
to  foot  the  bill. 

As  regards  this  particular  and  much 
abused  bill— the  employees'  compensation — 
there  is  room  for  a  wide  divergence  of  sen- 
timent. The  most  radical  cannot  deny  that 
the  principle  involved,  viz.,  that  there  shall 
be  a  compensation  for  every  case  of  per- 
sonal injury,  is  good,  and  that  it  is  the  first 
federal  act  that  has  been  passed  that  is  any- 
where near  as  broad  and  far-reaching  in  its 
intent  and  purpose  as  that  same  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  conservative 
man  in  our  ranks  cannot  deny  that  there 
are  some  things  about  it  that,  if  we  could 
have  our  way,  would  be  changed  and 
radically  so.  However,  if  any  one  thinks 
for  a  moment  that  there  will  ever  be  a  law 
passed  that  will  please  every  one,  or  any- 
where near  every  one,  that  man  is  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

There  have  been  many  assertions  in  the 
Conductor  that  this  bill  is  the  "claim 
agents'  bill,"  and  that  they  were  instru- 
mental in  its  passage,  etc.  Such  talk  is  all 
rot  and  is  an  insult  to  the  gentlemen  who 
drew  it  up.  Instead  of  being  favored  by 
those  claim  agents,  they  fought  it  to  a 
finish  and  were  bitterly  opposed,  to  it  from 
the  start.  If  those  brothers  who  are 
voicing  that  kind  of  a  charge  against  the 
commission  will  take  the  trouble  to  write 
the  congressmen  from  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, asking  them  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
President  Taft's  message  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  and  when  you  have  received 
them  and  read  a  small  part  you  will  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  pass  judgment  than 
you  are  now.  I  have  one  volume  (No.  2) 
of  that  report,  and  it  contains  1,495  pages, 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. It  shows  very  plainly  that  our  claim 
agents  were  distinctly  opposed  to  the  ten- 
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tative  bill  that  the  commission  had  drawn 
up  for  inspection.  Why  were  they  opposed 
to  it?  Simply  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  going  to  very  materially  increase  the 
operating  expease  of  every  road  in  the 
country.  That  will  very  materially  increase 
the  operating  expenses  of  our  railroads,  if 
that  compensation  act  becomes  a  law,  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  transmitted  by  him  to  congress  in 
his  message  to  that  body,  when  dealing 
with  this  same  subject.  In  that  report  the 
commission  gives  a  voluminous  statistical 
report  of  accidents  to  railway  employees, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  all  accidents 
causing  temporary,  permanent,  partial  and 
total  disability,  with  amount  paid  in  each 
case,  and  the  aggregate  in  costs  to  the  rail- 
roads for  the  three  years  ending  January  1, 
1911.  In  concluding  this  report — which  was 
compiled  from  data  in  their  office  embody- 
ing reports  that  they  are  receiving  from  the 
railroads  of  the  country — the  commission 
places  the  aggregate  increase  of  cost  result- 
ing from  the  final  passage  of  the  compen- 
sation act,  over  any  law  now  in  effect,  at 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Now  these  figures  are 
not  the  result  of  any  guess-work  on  the 
part  of  the  commission.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  computation  from  actual  occur- 
rences for  a  period  of  three  years  of  actual 
experience  with  a  given  amount  of  benefits 
received  and  money  paid  out  by  the  cor- 
porations, as  against  the  amounts  guaran- 
teed to  those  injured,  anticipating  an  equal 
number  of  accidents  to  happen  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  Can  any  one  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  any  claim  agent  would  favor 
the  passage  of  a  law  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  already  heavy  bur- 
dens of  their  employers? 

So  much  for  the  "proposed  employees' 
compensation  act."  Now  let  us  see  what 
the  employers'  liability  act  of  1008-10  has 
done  and  will  do  for  us.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  chances  for  obtaining  a  larger 
amount  of  indemnity  fo  rcertain  classes  of 
injuries  and  under  certain  conditions,  under 
the  present  federal  liability  law,  than  is 
provided  for  under  the  proposed  employees* 
compensation  act.  Now  let  us  consider  the 
conditions.  First:  If  the  employee  is  not 
so  seriously  injured  that  it  seems  likely 
that  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  his  former 
position — some  time — it  rriay  be  weeks  or  it 
may  be  months — he  will  hesitate  about  en- 
tering suit  for  damages  against  his  em- 
plovers,  well  knowintr  that  if  he  docs  he 
will  never  get  his  place  back;  besides  the 
uncertainty  of  winning  his  case.  That  will 
mean  just  this:  Tie  is  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  employers  and  subject  to  their  gen- 
erosity (?).  In  any  event,  unless  he  does 
carry  his  case  through  the  various  courts 
he  is  not  likely  to  get  very  much.  Second: 
If  his  injuries  are  so  serious  thai  he  is  pcF' 


manently  incapacitated  from  further  serv- 
ice, then  he  can  afford  to  go  to  law  with 
his  employers,  as  he  has  no  job  to  lose,  but 
even  then,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
dred cases,  he  will  require  evidence  to 
prove  his  claim,  and  to  produce  that  evi- 
dence he  has  to  depend  almost  exclusively 
on  some  of  his  fellow  employees  as  wit- 
nesses in  court.  While  he  has  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  his  brother  employees  who  tes- 
tify in  his  favor.  Their  position  is  exactly 
the  reverse,  viz.,  nothing  to  win  and  every- 
thing to  lose. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  feature  of 
the  subject  by  citing  a  case  that  happened 
on  the  road  that  I  have  worked  on  for 
forty-two  years.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
our  members  was  very  seriously  injured — 
in  fact,  his  injuries  were  so  serious  as  to 
preclude  any  hope  of  his  ever  being  able  to 
perform  any  manual  labor.  After  lying  in 
a  hospital  for  five  months  he  was  able  to 
get  out  and  called  on  our  general  claim 
agent,  asking  for  remuneration  for  lost 
time  and  compensation  for  injuries.  He 
met  with  a  refusal  and  was  given — nothing. 
He  then  entered  suit,  suing  for  $20,000,  and 
got  a  verdict  of  $15,000,  which  was  finally 
settled.  To  this  poor  fellow  that  was  mucjfi 
better  than  he  could  get  under  the  proposed 
"employees'  compensation  act,"  but  how 
about  the  poor  fellow  employees  who  aided 
him  in  getting  that  verdict  by  their  testi- 
mony? His  lawyers  called  in  as  witnesses 
in  his  behalf  three  conductors,  two  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and 
the  other  a  B.  R.  T.  member,  and  one  en- 
gineer of  the  B.  L.  E.  While  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  told  nothing  but  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth,  every  one  of 
them  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
service — and  stayed  dismissed,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  joint  general 
commhtee  (O.  R.  C,  B.  L.  E.  and  B.  R.  T.) 
who  took  up  their  cases  and  went  to  the 
"top  of  the  ladder"  with  them.  So  you  will 
see  that  while  existing  laws  may  work 
beneficially  for  an  injured  brother,  there 
are  many  chances  for  the  same  laws  to 
work  disaster  to  others.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  un- 
safe for  any  employee  to  know  anything 
about  any  case  of  personal  injury  to  a  fel- 
low workman,  and  much  more  so  to  voice 
anything  that  he  may  know  that  might  be 
construed  as  "disloyalty"  to  his  employers. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  it  understood  that 
I  am  not  criticising  any  one  for  views  ex- 
pressed on  the  above  subject ;  I  give  every 
writer  the  credit  of  being  honest  in  his 
opinions,  and  with  the  same  ricjht  to  ex- 
press them  that  we  all  have.  However,  T 
do  believe  that  many  are  knocking  the  em- 
ployees' compensation  act  with  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  the  time  atul  I.'il)f)r,  to  stv 
potiiing  of  the  cost  in  dollars,  it  has  taken 
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to  produce  it.  The  gentlemen  who  were 
entrusted  with  this  work  are  not  only  well 
known  for  their  integrity  and  ability,  but 
also  for  their  strength  of  character,  and  it 
is  a  shame  to  accuse  them  of  being  dom- 
inated in  any  shape  or  manner  by  corporate 
interests.  A.  V.  Newton. 


Highland  Park,  111. 

The  following  contributions  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  during  the  month 
ended   September  9,  1912: 

L.    A.    C.    DIVISIONS. 

Div.  164  $    5.00 

SUMMARY. 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C $202.66 

Grand  Division,  B.  of  L.  E 49.00 

R.  R.  T.  Lodges 8.00 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 12.35 

L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 5.00 

L.  A.  C.  Divisions 5.00 

Geneva   farm,   miscellaneous 33.50 

Proceeds   of  raffle  given  bv  Lodge 

No.  63,  L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T; 15.15 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C...  1.00 

Alfred  S.  Lunt,  No.  456,  B.  R.  T. . .  1.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  No.  441,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

W.  J.  Van  Hees,  No.  193,  B.  L.  E. .  2.00 

Member  of  No.  216,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

Angus  Menish,  No.  33,  B.  of  L.  E.. .  1.00 

I  $337.66 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  quilt  from  Grayson  Lodge  No.  51, 
L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.  &  E.,  Denison,  Tex. 
♦Respectfully  submitted, 

John  O'Keefe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 


Nashville.  Tenn, 

"There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty; 
nothing  sweeter  than  charity;  nothing 
warmer  than  love;  nothing  brighter  than 
virtue  and  nothing  more  steadfast  than 
faith."  If  these  elements  are  united  in  one 
mind,  they  will  make  the  purest,  the  sweet- 
est, the  richest,  the  brightest,  the  most  use- 
ful life  and  most  beautiful  happiness.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  moments  in  our  lives  when 
we  almost  touch  the  heights.  I  think  some- 
times "we  have  glimpses  of  heaven  granted 
us  by  some  act,  thought  or  word,  which 
raises  us  above  ourselves ;"  it  is  then  we 
think  of  others  and  not  so  much  of  our- 
selves. How  many  of  us  realize  that  the 
secret  for  contentment  and  happiness  is  em- 
bodied in  the  motto  of  the  O.  R.  C.  with 
the  simple  words  fidelity,  charity  and 
justice? 

Oh !  If  all  men  could  be  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  obligation, 
what  an  improvement  society  would  enjoy. 
What  a  leap  forward  the  O.  R.  C.  would 
take.  Some  of  our  membership  doubtless 
will  think  it  is  useless  to  keep  up  this  line 


of  argument,  after  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten without  results.  It  possibly  wmII  only 
remind  them  of  the  fallacy,  if  I  may  say  it 
without  offense,  of  "the  priests  of  Persia 
who  climb  their  temples  at  the  decline  of 
day  to  send  prayers  after  the  departing 
sun,"  to  perpetuate  the  light.  What  re- 
ward can  we  expect  if  we  disregard  the 
holy  commandments?  May  I  ask,  what  has 
the  future  in  store  for  old  age  which  has 
been  dragged  in  the  dust  by  self-debase- 
ment, baffled  avarice  and  ruthless  malice? 
Can  you  imagine  a  preposterous  figure,  tot- 
tering with  ag[e  and  infirmity,  scourged  with 
a  conscience  of  infamy,  standing  before 
you  ?  So  inevitably  it  will  be  with  many 
of  us  if  we  fail  to  hearken  ere  it  is  too  late. 
Think  of  an  old  man  torn  with  desperation 
by  a  desire  to  make  reparation  for  treach- 
ery and  disloyalty  during  his  past  life.  Can 
you  not  see  him  as  he  grovels,  weeps,  im- 
plores and  is  forever  cursed ;  because  of 
lack  of  allegiance  and  disregarded  his 
obligation  ? 

We  can  not  draw  a  veil  over  a  picture  of 
sordid  and  ignoble  deception  and  revenge 
and  observe  the  real  image.  It  is  indis- 
putable that,  unless  men  keep  their  obliga- 
tions inviolate  their  claims  are  only  empty 
phrases.  Look  again  at  the  old  man  trem- 
bling and  shaking  with  the  passions  of  im- 
potence and  rage  because  he  allowed  his 
ship  of  happiness  to  pass  in  the  night. 
Watch  him,  and  you  will  see  his  face  livid 
and  distorted,  with  haggard  eyes  turned  up- 
ward in  an  agony  of  entreaty  as  he  dwells 
upon  the  perfidy  of  his  past  life.  Brothers, 
what  more  cruel  torture  was  invented  by 
the  crafty  in  medieval  ages  than  the  pun- 
ishment suffered  by  this  conscience-stricken 
outcast?  "Dame  Fortune"  was  not  insid- 
ious, but  smiled  upon  this  wretch,  for  he 
has  grown  rich,  in  worldly  possessions, 
through  his  treachery.  He  can  enjoy  all  of 
those  good  things  of  life  that  are  on  the 
market  for  money.  But  money  will  not 
blot  from  his  memory  thoughts  of  his  dis- 
solute life,  and  the  brothers  whom  he  so 
wantonly  betrayed.  In  your  imagination, 
take  another  peep  at  him,  as  he  walks 
across  the  porch  of  his  palatial  home.  Did 
you  not  notice  how  he  shuddered,  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  distance,  glorious  in 
this  October  sun?  How  he  shrinks  as  he 
sees  the  streams,  and  hears  the  dash  of 
sparkling  waters  hurrying  downward  under 
the  trailing  bran^es,  with  the  red  and  yel- 
low leaves  of  the  bramble,  as  they  mingle 
together  at  autumn  time.  How  his  body 
quakes  as  he  gazes  listlessly  at  the  scarlet 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  which  his  pol- 
luted money  transferred  from  its  native  soil 
to  his  beautiful  grove.  Watch  him  closely, 
for  he  is  trying  now  to  deceive  himself  in 
the  belief  that  he  admires  the  calm,  silent 
lawn  itself;  but  he  squirms,  his  whole  frame 
shakes  as  a  cold  weird  sensation  takes  pos- 
session of  his  body. 
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All  about  his  magnificent  home  you  can 
see  every  indication  of  luxury  and  comfort, 
bu  tno  happiness  for  him.  You  can  hear 
the  familiar  sounds  of  other  contented 
creatures  apparently  enjoyinj?  life.  Even 
the  dog  is  sleeping  before  the  kennel,  and 
the  cat  dozing  on  the  sun-warmed  porch, 
oblivious  of  harm ;  but  woe  to  the  miserab!e 
old  man  that  calls  it  home.  The  effect  of 
man's  evil  passions  can  not  be  stilled,  that 
he  may  have  gladness  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  Even  here  in  these  lovely  surround- 
ings, "  a  swe^t  Arcady"  all  is  banished, 
and  there  is  no  pleasure  for  him  in  his  de- 
clining years,  in  this  happy  land;  because 
of  his  conscience. 

How  different  it  is  with  him  who  has 
kept  his  obligation.  In  his  face  you  will 
find  no  passion,  nor  any  emotion,  except  a 
calm  and  sober  satisfaction,  indicative  ^ 
holy  gratitude,  because  of  faith  in  "Fidelity. 
Charity  and  Justice"  and  his  obligation  to 
his  brother.  There  is  no  closure  of  the 
mind  and  heart  so  fatal  to  honor  and  hap- 
piness as  that  which  is  caused  by  selfish- 
ness and  greed.  When  self,  with  its  hopes, 
fears  and  interests,  so  entirely  fills  the 
thoughts,  and  employs  the  energies  as  to 
shut  out  consideration  of  others,  it  is  awful. 
For  then  the  heart  will  crystallize  and  the 
soul  will  shrink  and  wither.  The  men  who 
are  most  attractive,  and  who  win  their  way 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts,  are 
not  schemers  nor  men  of  trreat  wealth,  and 
not  always  the  most  brilliant  and  gifted. 
We  admire  and  learn  to  love  honest  men, 
who  have  sympathy,  patience,  self-forj?et- 
fulness  and  that  indefinable  faculty  of  elicit- 
ing the  better  nature  of  others.  These  art 
the  characteristics  that  appreciate  gratitude 
and  obligation.     Brothers,  let  us — 

"So  live,  that  when  the  summons  comes  to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
Bv  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one   who  wraps    the    drapery  of  his 

couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams." 

W.  T.  McAtee. 


Atlanta.  Ga. 

Now  as  the  vacation  season  is  fast  com- 
ing to  a  close  and  everybody  is  getting 
down  to  business  aeain,  I  guess  a  fellow 
will  be  safe  in  an  effort  to  write  something 
on  the  sane  line.  To  begin  with,  I  wish  to 
come  in  on  one  of  the  propositions  that  has 
created  such  a  great  division  of  opinion 
among  those   contributing  to   the   reading 


matter  of  this  our  main  avenue  of  discus- 
sion;  on  this  subject  I  have  had  but  little 
to  say  because  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
know  very  much  about  it,  and  that  is  the 
exclusive  workmen's  compensation  act.  In 
my  opinion,  there  have  been  some  very 
good  arguments  for  and  against  this  act. 
While  I  must  confess  that  I  dislike  very 
much  to  see  such  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion arising  among  our  brothers  on  any  one 
proposition,  and  especially  one  that  .so 
vitally  affects  our  membership  as  a  whole, 
such  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  anyone 
proposition,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  is  not 
going  to  add  any  strength  to  our  organiza- 
tion, especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  on-look- 
ing public;  and  the  great  sentiment  among 
the  millions  of  people  outside  of  our  or- 
ganization will  certainly  wield  a  great  in- 
fluence either  for  or  against  us,  depending 
entirely  on  whether  or  not  we  exercise  the 
proper  influence  for  strength  and  brotherly 
love  among  ourselves,  to  the  extent  that 
the  outside  world  will  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge us  as  a  strong  and  well  organ- 
ized body  of  men,  and  that,  for  good  citi- 
zenship and  moral  uplift,  not  only  for  our 
craft  alone,  but  for  all  we  come  in  contact 
with;  and  also  we  are  not  a  house  divided 
against  itself. 

Some  one  may  venture  to  criticise  me  for 
thus  seeming  to  be  opposed  to  discussing 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Order  through  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
ductor; not  so,  brothers,  but  I  do  think 
that  harm  can  be  done,  or  the  wrong  in- 
fluence can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
minds  of  the  outside  world,  in  the  way  we 
discuss  the  different  propositions.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  our  criticisms  should  never 
go  farther  than  the  laymen  of  our  Order 
through  the  columns  of  this  magazine,  and 
then  they  should  be  confined  wholly  be- 
tween laymen  and  not  between  laymen  and 
oflicers.  If  our  officers  seemingly  go  be- 
yond the  authority  given  them  by  our  laws 
the  members  should  prefer  charges  and 
have  it  invest icrated  at  the  proper  time  and 
place  as  provided  for  by  our  Jaws.  We 
need  everv  ounce  of  power  and  influence 
that  can  judiciously  be  placed  behind  our 
grand  officers  so  they  may  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  destined  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  organization  in  its  vari- 
ous needs. 

Again,  I  think  we  should  be  very  careful 
even  how  we  speak  of  one  another  in  a 
casual  way,  because  the  outside  world  is 
watching  our  every  move  and  act.  We 
should  be  willing  to  grant  every  brother 
the  absolute  right  of  free  speech,  but  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  abuse  such 
freedom  of  speech.  I  think  it  a  duty  of 
every  brother  to  come  out  and  express  his 
honest  views  on  all  questions  affecting  our 
interests  as  a  whole,  but,  brothers,  let  us 
not  permit  any  selfish  motives  to  be  incor- 
porated   in    our   discussions,    for   they  are 
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mcnaciiigly  foreiiuiiicib  uf  a  gigantic  type 
that  will  eventually  sweep  from  under  us 
the  very  foundations  that  so  many  years  of 
hard  work  and  study  has  been  used  to  ac- 
complish. We  all  are  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  honest  ones;  let's  not  condemn 
a  brother  for  an  honest  mistake,  but  rather 
admonish  him  to  be  more  careful;  we 
should  never  be  too  hasty  in  our  judgments 
of  our  brothers,  nor  even  those  on  the 
outside.  To  be  over-zealous  sometimes 
proves  very  disastrous,  but  the  person  who 
puts  self  in  front  of  everything  else  and 
at  the  same  time  tries  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  he  is  fighting  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned  in  the  organization 
he  holds  membership  in,  is  not  only  of  the 
undesirable  kind,  unworthy  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  other  members  who  are  of  the 
true  and  loyal  kind,  but  should  be  placed 
upon  the  list  as  an  undesirable  citizen. 

In  my  last  effort  I  endeavored  to  bring 
before  our  Order  a  proposition  that  would 
call  for  a  little  change  in  our  present  law 
along  this  line,  and  that  is  to  enact  a  law 
to  make  all  brothers  in  a  given  territory 
parties  to  all  concerted  movements  in  such 
territories,  and  do  away  with  the  everlast- 
ing wrangling  among  the  men  in  such  ter- 
ritories when  there  is  a  move  for  better- 
ment for  all  concerned,  or  should  be  for 
all  concerned.  As  it  now  stands  the  men 
can  vote  to  become  a  party  to  such  move- 
ments or  they  can  vote  to  stay  out,  conse- 
quently the  movement  is  very  much  weak- 
ened and  the  fight  made  much  harder  for 
those  who  go  into  it.  Some  of  these  prop- 
erties are  not  thoroughly  organized — that 
is,  a  great  number  of  the  men  do  not  be- 
long to  any  order  at  all ;  evidently  the  men 
are  being  influenced  to  stay  out  of  the 
Order  by  somebody  who  expects  to  feather 
his  own  cap  by,  if  possible,  keepinsj  the  men 
from  becoming  thoroughly  organized.  Now 
if  our  law  forced  all  men  on  all  properties 
to  become  parties  to  all  movements  in  such 
territories  they  would  not  be  influenced  as 
they  now  are,  and,  in  my  opinion,  business 
would  soon  pick  up  on  such  properties. 
What  thinkest  thou,  brothers? 

H.  M.  Patton. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  all  hunters  of 
certain  four-footed  animals  that  when  pur- 
sued by  dogs,  though  they  may,  in  their 
cflfort  to  lose  the  pursuers,  wander  miles 
away  from  the  original  starting  point,  they 
will,  if  unsuccessful,  finally  come  back  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  seemingly  as  if  to 
say  that,  having  tried  all  the  cunning  with 
which  they  were  filled  in  new  and  un- 
known fields,  they  were  willing  to  admit 
that  the  new  fields  afforded  them  no  relief 
and  they  would  return  and  on  familiar 
ground  and  scenes  make  their  last  stand 
for  life  and  liberty.    So  it  is  with  many  of 


the  St  vies  and  cui>loinb  among  people  today. 
Somebody  starts  something  new  and,  de- 
parting from  the  old  way  for  awhile,  the 
new  style  lives  a  shuttle  cock  existence  for 
a  brief  spell,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
drifts  back,  many  never  to   wander  again. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines and  railway  journals  a  very  favorable 
report  of  a  new  plan,  or  rather  an  advanced 
idea,  proposed  by  a  prominent  superintend- 
ent- of  one  of  the  big  railway  systems,  as 
to  the  handling  and  treatment  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  goes  so  far  as  to  issue  a  circular 
of  instructions  to  each  employee,  whethel- 
messenger  or  official,  just  how  to  act. 
While  I  have  seen  a  good  many  comments 
on  it,  all,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  been  favor- 
able and  some  have  been  so  impressed  with 
U^e  sound  logic  of  the  circular  that  they 
praise  him  for  an  advanced  knowledge  or 
for  an  intellect  capable  of  producing  some- 
thing new.  This  kind  of  praise  is  all  right 
from  a  great  many  of  the  "newer"  genera- 
tion, but  to  many  of  us  who  do  not  belong 
to  this  class,  we  know,  in  the  slang  of  the 
street,  that  he  hasn't  "started"  anything. 
Like  the  fox,  he  has  simply  come  back 
home,  for  the  "villains  still  pursue  him." 

While  the  circular  appealed  to  me  most 
favorably,  and  while  I  felt  as  if  I  wouM 
like  to  shake  his  hand,  and  was  ready 
to  accord  him  all  praise  for  the  movement, 
still  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  he  pos-, 
sessed  any  greater  intelligence  than  the 
average  official,  but  was  willing  to  throw 
my  hat  up  in  the  air  and  clap  my  hands  for 
the  manhood  he  exhibited  when  he  stood 
UD  virtually  alone  and  said  to  the  railways, 
"The  new  policy  of  the  railways  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Ere  it  is  too  late 
we  had  better  return  to  the  old  way,  other- 
wise eternal  destruction  will  be  our 
portion. 

I  say  it  takes  manhood  to  face  the  world 
and  tell  them  that  you  have  been  in  error 
and,  having  seen  it,  were  willing  to  lead  a 
new  life.  Lack  of  this  manhood  has  kept 
many  a  man  from  affiliating  himself  with 
some  church  and  perhaps  bccominnf  a 
Christian,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  willinsj 
or  lacked  the  courage  to  admit,  even  to  the 
minister  alone,  that  his  life  wtis  wrong  and 
he  knew  now  the  other  way  was  the  best. 
The  primary  object  in  the  building  of  rail- 
roads was  to  make  money  by  the  selling  of 
transportation,  its  only  stock  in  trade,  to 
the  public  at  a  profit.  This  is  as  legitimate 
as  the  opening  of  a  store,  starting  a  saw- 
mill or  any  other  line  of  business  that  the 
public  needs  and  have  to  spend  their  money 
for.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
two  men,  one  starting  a  mill  and  the  other 
a  railroad,  should  not  command  the  same 
respect  and  confidence  in  the  community  if 
they  are  equally  entitled  to  it.  If  one  by 
the  natural  order  of  things  possesses  this 
confidence  or  respect  to  a  greater  degree 
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llian  the  oihcr  it  uiiglit  be  well  for  the  less 
favored  one,  instead  of  condemning  the 
public  for  a  lack  of  appreciation,  to  ex- 
amine himself  or  his  methods  and  see  if 
the  whole  fault  did  not  rest  solely  in 
himself.  ♦ 

Any  business  depending  on  the  patronage 
of  the  public  for  its  living  can  only  succeed 
by  the  amount  of  the  business  given  it,  and 
the  success  of  this  business  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  the  business  you 
get,  being  regulated  by  the  respect  or  con- 
fidence in  which  you  are  held  by  the  people. 
Not  every  man  who  fails  in  business  fails 
for  the  want  of  what  is  generally  termed 
"business  ability."  Brought  down  to  cold 
facts,  this  is,  or  was,  the  cause  for  he 
lacked  the  "essential"  for  gaining  the  re- 
spect or  confidence  of  the  public  and 
thereby  weaning  from  them  their  money  for 
what  they  need  and  which  is  absolutely 
'necessary  for  your  success. 

As  I  said  before,  the  primary  building  of 
a  railroad  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  by  selling  transportation;  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  could  and  should  be  handled 
on  the  same  lines  and  methods  as  adopted 
by  other  business — is  dependent  on  the 
patronage  of  the  public.  Those  of  us  who 
remember  a  few  years  back  when  railroads 
were  individual  beings,  as  it  were,  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  extreme  legis- 
lation of  which  we  have  so  much  these  days 
was  not  known  or  thought  of,  or  was  not 
necessary.  As  the  big  systems  commenced 
to  be  formed  by  the  acquiring  of  these 
small  individual  members,  giving  them 
greater  strength  and  prestige,  they,  to  a 
certain  extent,  overlooked  the  small  cus- 
tomers, catering  to  the  big  ones.  How  this 
was  done  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  The 
man  who  had  a  dollar  to  spend  was  not 
given  the  consideration  that  a  man  with 
ten  dollars,  and  the  man  with  ten  not  the 
same  as  the  man  with  twenty,  and  so  on. 
This  unfairness  was  apparent  and  created 
a  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
little  fellow  and,  being  helpless,  he  could 
only  shoulder  his  wrongs  and  bide  his  time 
— and  I  want  to  say  his  time,  in  the  words 
of  an  eminent  negro  divine,  "has  about 
came."  He  has  not  the  money  to  fight  in 
the  courts,  but  he  can  write  a  letter  to  the 
railroad  commission,  or  pour  a  tale  of  woe 
into  the  ears  of  his  legislator  or  congress- 
man, and  as  their  jobs  are  dependent  on 
his  vote,  it  has  its  weight.  At  one  time  we 
had  the  little  fellow's  respect  and  con- 
fidence, but  we  considiered  him  of  not  much 
account  and  passed  him  up  for  bigger  cus- 
tomers. We  forgot  the  fact  that  the  little 
fellows  belonged  to  the  big  majority  and 
that  sooner  or  later  the  majority  would 
come  into  its  own.  It's  the  little  fellows 
who  are  now  causing  all  the  trouble  and 
the  sooner  we  get  back  to  them  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us  all. 


This  circular  ib  a  start,  iliid  a  start  in 
the  right  way,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  and 
it  will,  if  carried  out,  mean  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  treasury  of  this  railroad. 
An  old  maxim  says,  "Like  master,  like 
servant,"  and  it  is  true,  and  you  see  it  bet- 
ter illustrated  in  railroad  circles  than  any- 
where else— the  reason,  I  suppose,  being 
that  more  railroad  people  come  in  contact 
with  the  public  than  most  businesses. 

I  heard  President  Tuttle  of  the  B.  &  M. 
railway,  when  addressing  the  grand  con- 
vention of  the  O.  R.  C.  at  Boston  in  1909, 
make  the  statement  that  to  the  conductors 
belonged  the  power  to  make  for  the  rail- 
road more  than  any  board  of  directors  that 
could  be  elected.  He  based  his  statement 
on  the  fact  that  the  conductors  came  more 
in  contact  with  the  patrons  than  any  class 
and  by  their  treatment  of  the  public  was 
the  railroad  to  be  judged.  Had  he  included 
all  employees,  nothing  would  have  been 
left  unsaid,  for  in  this  treatment  of  the  pub- 
lic all  can  take  a  part,  even  down  to  the 
call  boys,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  the  bottom  rung  in  the  ladder— but,  like 
the  latter,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect 
implement. 

While  the  employees  have  in  a  great 
many  instances  gotten  away  from  the  peo- 
ple and  are  treading  an  imaginary  plane 
just  above  the  common  herd,  they  did  so 
following  the  example  of  people  just  ahead 
of  them.  All  of  them  were  employees,  but 
each  one  follows  in  railroad  life  the  one 
who  by  position  is  his  superior.  Many  of 
the  employees,  probably  the  conductors  to 
a  larger  extent,  as  they  have  a  better  op- 
portunity, see  and  hear  many  of  the  com- 
plaints, kicks,  etc.,  as  registered  by  the 
patrons  (customers  is  a  better  word),  and 
could  in  a  great  many  cases  offer  advice  or 
suggestions  that  would  be  of  vast  benefit. 
But  gratuitous  advice  to  almost  any  one  is 
considered  meddling  and  to  most  officials 
presumptuous.  Of  course,  no  business  is 
or  can  be  run  satisfactory  to  everybody, 
and  no  man  will  ever  be  perfect  to  all.  The 
Lord  came  down  on  earth  once  and  was 
crucified,  and  I  would  fear  for  Him  were 
He  to  make  us  another  visit.  Many  a 
man's  business  could  be  put  on  a  different 
tack  in  lots  of  cases  with  no  hurt  to  his 
dignity,  and  maybe  with  lots  of  help  to  his 
pocketbook— the  thing  we  are  all  in  busi- 
ness for.  Human  nature,  no  matter  in 
what  station  of  life,  is  about  the  same,  and 
there  is  a  spirit  of  fairness  placed  in  all  of 
us  by  the  Creator.  This  spirit  of  fairness 
causes  us  to  wish  to  be  fair  with  every 
man  who  gives  or  accords  us  fair 
treatment. 

There  is  also  a  spirit  of  resentment  put 
into  us  also  by  the  Creator  that  causes 
within  us  the  desire  to  "get  even"  with 
those  who  wronged  us.  You  have  only  to 
watch  the  awards  of  a  petit  jury.     Their 
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verdict  in  many  cases  is  seemingly  based 
not  on  the  evidence,  but  to  "get  even,"  and 
these  juries  in  most  instances  are  made  up 
of  the  small  customers  who  bought  in  small 
lots.  Some  time  ago  for  one  of  the  small 
stations  on  my  run  I  had  a  small  box  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  little  rifle  for  one  of 
the  natives  in  the  swamp.  I  unloaded  the 
box  O.  K.  and  on  getting  back  there  the 
next  morning  the  man  who  was  to  receive 
the  gun  met  me  and  disclosed  the  fact  that 
on  opening  the  box  there  was  no  gun  in  it 
and  had  the  statement  of  four  reliable  wit- 
nesses that  it  was  not  in  there  when 
opened.  I,  of  course,  reported  the  facts  to 
the  proper  official  and  told  him  we  would 
hunt  it  up  for  him.  He  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter  of  procedure 
than  I  was,  as  he  mailed  a  statement  to  the 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  big  mail  order 
houses  in  Chicago,  and  in  a  few  days  I  had 
the  trouble  of  unloading  another  gun  for 
him.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  ordered  an- 
other one  he  replied  no,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  when  you  dealt  with  that  house 
they  treated  you  right.  If  I  was  a  member 
of  that  firm  and  was  being  tried  for  my 
life  I  would  like  to  have  that  "cracker" 
for  one  of  the  jurors.  Of  course,  the  mail 
order  house  will  finally  get  pay  from  the 
railroad,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  so  long 
that  the  game  the  "cracker"  wanted  to 
shoot  will  have  grown  so  tough  it  would 
take  a  higher  priced  gun  and  a  larger 
caliber  to  bring  it  down. 

Laying  aside  business  policies  and  going 
to  the  mere  civilities  in  the  treatment  of 
the  customers  of  the  railroads  by  the  aver- 
age employee — and  this  applies  to  all, 
whether  at  $20  per  or  $300  per — rob  your- 
self of  your  official  garb  and  mingle  un- 
recognizable with  the  herd,  ask  questions, 
information,  etc.,  indiscriminately  in  any 
and  all  places,  and  in  a  few  days  if  you  do 
not  assume  your  duties  again  with  your 
eyes  opened  to  a  new  order  of  things  from 
"ye  olden  times"  you  will  be  callous  to 
actual  facts  and  facts  which  are  causing 
endless  trouble  to  the  railroads  today.  It 
is  our  duty  as  employees,  as  well  as  to  our 
interest,  to  do  all  we  can  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  the  business  of  the  roads  as  profit- 
able as  possible,  as  our  future  welfare  rests 
solely  on  this  prosperity.  The  ways  in 
which  this  can  be  done  are  manifold,  and 
before  it  is  too  late  we  had  all  better  act 
for,  to  any  observing  mind,  a  change  must 
come ;  and  unless  it  does  come  I  am  afraid 
a  continuance  of  good  wages  will  be  tread- 
ing too  near  the  brink.  W.  B.  W. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Wine  is  a  mocker.  Strong  drink  takes 
the  wages  and  whoever  is  deceived  thereby 
is  not  wise.  A  few  statistics,  and  most 
everybody  says  statistics  are  dry.  Well, 
these  statistics  are  very  wet — they  are  old 


soakers.  I  suppose  some  will  say  that  Bos- 
ton correspondent  ought  to  join  the 
Ananias  club.  Fish  story,  others  will  say. 
There  is  always  wetness  in  a  fish  story, 
nevertheless. 

fFact  1.  All  of  the  gold  mined  in  the 
United  States  in  1010  would  not  pay  twelve 
days'   drink  bill. 

Fact  2.  Fifty  days'  drink  bill  would  build 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Fact  3.  Seven  months'  drink  bill  would 
pay  the  national  debt,  build  the  Panama 
Canal,  build  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  river,  place  in  the  Ohio  river  all  locks 
and  dams,  drain  swamp  lands,  brings  the 
waters  of  the  upper  lakes  to  the  arid  plains 
of  Texas,  and  leave  fifty  million  dollars 
for  operating  expenses. 

Gentlemen  of  every  organization  under 
God's  heavens,  just  consider  the  enor- 
mity of  this  liquor  bill.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  going  to  drown  in  this 
ocean  of  booze?  The  Booze  Line  is  a 
veritable  Black  Valley  railroad.  It  kills, 
maims  and  destroys  man,  body  and  soul. 
Gentlemen,  let's  come  out  flat-footed 
against  this  gigantic  evil.  Brothers,  let's 
not  be  ashamed  to  say  we  are  teetotalers. 
Let's  help  improve  our  railways  and  water- 
ways by  knocking  the  bungs  and  props  out 
of  the  whisky  ways. 

The  John  B.  Gough  temperance  lecture 
is  not  needed  in  our  day.  We  have  a  con- 
tinual moving  picture  show  of  the  effects 
of  liquor.  Let's  not  be  hardened  and  cal- 
loused to  this  evil  and  pass  it  by  with  eyes 
closed.  Open  our  eyes,  brothers,  and  do 
what  we  can  to  exterminate  it.  The  busi- 
ness world  needs  clear-headed,  keen  young 
men  (also  middle-aged  and  old  men)  to 
t^ke  up  and  solve  .hard  business  problems. 
Those  who  juggle  the  liquor  bottle  must 
fail.  They  cannot  handle  difficult  business 
problems.  Why  not  all  together  with  one 
accord  say  the  booze  joint  must  go?  It 
will  go  just  as  soon  as  the  whole  people 
say  the  word. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  listening  to  the 
drunken  passenger's  jargon,  also  waiting 
until  he  gets  ready  to  give  you  his  ticket  or 
cash  fare.  I  hear  some  brother  say,  "Put 
the  drunk  off  and  have  him  arrested."  So 
you  can,  but  how  about  the  innocent  wife 
and  children  and  then  the  bother  of  ap- 
pearing the  next  day  in  the  court  of  some 
jerk  town,  trainmaster  have  to  furnish 
whole  new  crew,  possibly,  on  account  of 
the  arrest  of  one  drunk.  Drunks  hind.er  us 
from  making  time.  They  are  slow  alight- 
ing from  trains  and  many  times  want  to 
get  off  at  the  wrong  station.  They  are  a 
burden  of  transportation  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  curse  is  to  train 
up  the  young  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  If  there  are  to  be  drunks  in  the  next 
generation  the  victims  are  in  the  families 
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of  this  generation.  The  trend  of  the  times 
makes  it  very  easy  for  the  young  to  go 
wrong.  We  older  ones  have  been  setting 
the  young  a  very  bad  example,  don't  you 
think?  The  social  glass  plays  havoc  with 
us  all.  Let's  have  a  new  order  of  things. 
I  believe  committees  can  meet,  conferences 
can  be  held,  a  bunch  of  fellows  get  to- 
gether for  business  without  the  social  glass. 
Appropriate  and  apply  the  new  order  of 
things  right  now.  • 

The  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  bill  is  taking  up  lots  of  space 
in  our  Conductor,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  be  con- 
versant with  the  bill.  I  have  read  the 
speech  of  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  upon 
the  bill  and  my  eyes  are  opening  to  things 
I  never  saw  before.  I  am  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  am  willing  to  be  shown,  ain't 
you,  brother?  If  we  can  have  a  bill  that 
will  give  the  employee  and  his  dependents 
justice  and  not  encroach  upon  or  take  away 
from  the  employer  anything  unjustly,  let's 
have  it.  If  we  cannot  have  something  that 
is  fair  to  all  concerned,  something  that  will 
not  be  picked  to  pieces  and  juggled  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  final  test  made  to 
believe  and  accept  something  that  is  worse 
than  what  we  are  now  getting,  why,  of 
course,  brothers,  we  don't  want  it.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  frame  a  bill  in  such 
simple  language  and  purport  that  both 
parties  could  accept  it  and  say  that  is  just 
what  we  want.  No  grab  or  graft  in  that 
bill.  It  is  fair  to  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike. 

At  times  I  feel  like  giving  Webster,  the 
dictionary  maker,  a  call-down,  but  he  is 
not  to  blame  for  the  mess  we  make  of  the 
English  language.  I  will  wager  that  if  the 
dictionary  maker  was  upon  earth  at  this 
time  he  would  word  an  Employers*  Liabil- 
ity and  Workmen's  Compensation  bill  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

W.  T.  McAtce  from  Tennessee  says : 
"Politics!  Nothing  but  politics."  I  hive 
been  told  that  the  word  politics  was  taken 
from  the  word  policy,  and  I  guess  that  is 
right.  Everybody  uses  the  word  politics, 
and  especially  the  policyitians ;  what  he 
means  is  that  it's  his  policy  to  gain  his  own 
selfish  aims.  This  political  policy  game,  if 
you  will  permit  the  word,  is  rotten.  Men 
form  these  political  policy  parties,  so  it 
must  be  the  men  that  are  rotten.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  hard  to  detect  the 
rottenness  because  it  was  upon  the  inside. 
Xf)w  the  whole  apple  is  decayed ;  we  might 
as  well  cut  the  tree  down  and  bury  the  de- 
cayed   fruit. 

It  is  possible  a  few  might  like  a  souvenir 
from  the  apple  wood,  but  I  don't  believe 
there  would  be  much  of  a  call  for  them. 
Let's  hope  that  the  burying  of  all  decayed 
fruit  will  so  work  upon  the  soil  that  a 
party  tree   will   come   forth  that  will   be   a 


blessing  to  the  whole  earth.     Policy  chips 
arc  accepted  in  this  game. 

It  is  expected  that  fall  and  winter  busi- 
ness upon  the  railroads  is  going  to  be 
enormous.  If  that  is  the  case,  let's  adjust 
our  hearts  and  minds  and  take  hold  with 
firmer  grasp,  determined  to  help  move 
things  to  their  destination,  also  rush  the 
empties  back  for  more  loads.  Why  'not 
give  our  officials  to  understand  that  we  are 
with  them  from  start  to  finish  in  the  move- 
ment of  passenger  and  freight  trains  ?  Let's 
not  waste  valuable  time  talking  and  dis- 
cussing trivial  things  and  make  mountains 
out  of  them.  It  is  irritating  to  officials 
and  committees. 

Railroad  managers  of  note  say  that  the 
next  five  years  will  mean  great  work  for 
the  railroads.  What's  the  matter  with  us 
fellows  that  are  in  the  prime  of  life  doing 
our  little  work  upon  our  little  or  big  road 
as  though  we  were  sole  owners?  If  during 
the  next  five  years  this  was  done  by  every 
employee  it  would  set  a  wave  of  prosperity 
rolling  over  the  United  States  that  would 
never  cease. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  railway  men  of 
the  United  S'ates  are  the  cleanest,  keenest 
and  most  careful  and  considerate  of  any  in 
the  world. 

Recent  occurrences  in  the  citv  of  Law- 
rence prove  very  conclusively  that  an  ele- 
ment has  appeared  in  our  country  that  is 
very  objectionable.  They  are  called  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  One  has 
put  it  I.  W.  W.,  "I  Want  War."  They 
move  in  sympathy  with  similar  organiza- 
tions across  the  water.  Its  purpose  is  to 
unite  all  industrial  workers  against  capital 
and  force  industrial  revolution.  Its  member- 
ship consists  largely  of  unskilled  and  poorly 
informed  workers  and  on  that  account  they 
are  less  amenable  to  reason  than  other 
labor  organizations.  It  seems  that  the  pol- 
icy of  this  element  is  to  organize  strikes  on 
a  large  scale  and  to  cover  a  wide  territorial 
area.  This  last  outburst  in  Lawrence  is 
disgusting  to  every  American  citizen.  The 
idea  that  a  citizen  of  Lawrence  must  say  to 
the  members  of  his  family,  "Keep  off  the 
streets  of  our  city,  I  am  afraid  some  harm 
will  befall  you."  A  railroad  man  thus 
warned  the  members  of  his  family.  Have 
we,  as  American  citizens,  got  to  give  up 
and  allow  such  an  element  as  this  to  come 
into  our  cities  and  take  control,  so  that  our 
wives  and  children  cannot  walk  our  streets 
in  safety?  We  say  a  thousand  times  "No." 
If  we  haven't  laws  strict  enough  to  stop 
such  actions,  it  is  time  we  made  some.  If 
the  laws  are  strict  enough  and  not  en- 
forced, let's  put  somebody  in  power  that 
will  enforce  them.  We  are  sick  of  riots. 
Peaceful  citizens  believe  this  thing  has  gone 
far  enouph,  that  it  is  time  to  choke  it  so 
that  it  will  never  breathe  again.  We  don't 
object  to  immigrant'^  coming  to  this  coun- 
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try.  We  say  they  should  declare  them- 
selves, become  citizens,  know  their  place 
and — keep  it. 

Fall  is  with  us  in  all  its  glory.  The 
bright  colors  of  the  foliage  along  our  New 
England  lines  is  bc>ond  description.  The 
Divine  Artist  is  the  master  of  it  all.  He 
spoke  and  the  great  picture  was  framed  and 
finished.  C.  E.  Graves. 


Needles.  Cal. 

The  subject  of  the  following  effort  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  vital  importance  and 
calls  for  argument  much  more  forcible  than 
is  at  my  power  to  command.  However,  I 
will  endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
outline  it  in  a  way  that  all  who  chance  to 
read  will  understand,  and  partially  in- 
terpret what  I  am  "getting  at." 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  for  several  years,  and 
being  somewhat  of  a  traveler  was  asso- 
ciated with  several  different  Lodges  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  served  as  local 
chairman  on  three  different  trunk  lines, 
and  of  course  sat  in  joint  session  and  on 
all  pf  the  various  roads  and  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent meetings  I  found  a  feeling  of  aloof- 
ness existing  between  the  two  different  or- 
ganizations, and  since  becoming  a  member 
of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  serving  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity I  cannot  help  but  notice  it  still 
continues. 

The  vast  majority  of  O.  R.  C.  men  were 
once  B.  R.  T.  men,  and  .no  doubt  good 
ones,  but  the  minute  we  develop  into  O. 
R.  C.  men  we  seem  to  have  a  radical 
change  of  blood.  While  this  change  is  not 
always  noticeable,  it  is  a  predominating 
condition  and.  it  seems  to  me,  one  that 
works  a  detriment  on  both  organizations, 
especially   in  committee  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  man  endowed 
with  the  intelligence  and  experience  neces- 
sary to  successfully  run  a  train  today 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  broid-minded 
enough  to  put  petty  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  self-importance  behind  him  and  look 
on  the  organization  which  took  care  of 
him  in  the  beginning  with  the  same  degree 
of  respect  and   good  will. 

We  are  far  enough  apart  as  it  is,  with 
two  organizations  representing  practically 
the  same  class  of  service,  but  we  could  be 
much  closer  if  at  heart  we  were  hand  in 
hand   instead  of  traveling  back  to  back. 

I  can  hear  legions  say,  "Our  schedules 
are  joint  contracts  and  we  are  affiliated,  are 
we  not?"  So  we  are,  and  when  that  is 
said  you  may  as  well  ring  the  curtain. 

How  many  general  committeemen,  when 
they  go  before  the  management,  go  to- 
gether on  cases  of  joint  business?  Either 
the  spirit  of  envy  or  the  spirit  of  self-im- 
portance enters  in  and  each  is  afraid  the 
otlicr  will  get  individual  credit  for  some- 
thing lie  didn't  do  or  say.  and   llie  hrotlier 


at  home  "pays  the  freight"  and  consoles 
himself  with  the  idea  that  his  man  has  to 
do  it  all. 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
through  our  united  efforts  for  ourselves 
and  families,  and  have  placed  ourselves  on 
a  plane  that  commands  the  attention  of  our 
employer  and  the  respect  of  the  public,  and 
we  expect  to  continue,  but  to  do  so  will 
call  for  far  greater  efforts  than  in  the  past. 

Conditions  are  changing  as  the  years  go 
by;  with  the  continuous  perfection  of 
safety  appliances  and  a  corresponding 
diminishing  of  the  hazards  comes  an 
equally  corresponding  number  of  applica- 
tions from  a  class  that  twenty  years  ago 
would  quail  at  the  thought  of  entering  the 
service.  Furthermore,  the  railroads  of  to- 
day have  reached  a  state  of  perfection,  both 
as  to  management  and  ability  to  cope  \vith 
labor  issues.  Schools  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  East  are  maintained  by  the 
large  trunk  lines  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  with  practically  free  tui- 
tion, and  the  embryo  is  taught  the  theo- 
retical side  of  the  business  and  to  some  de- 
gree the  practical  side.  The  object,  it 
would  seem,  is  to  flood  the  market,  and 
then  comes  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is 
very  clear. 

The  five  branches  of  labor  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  trains  are  represented  by 
as  many  labor  organizations,  and  the  rail- 
roads would  be  delighted  with  the  privilege 
of  entertaining  committees  from  as  many 
more. 

We  federate  with  the  idea  that  in  num- 
bers there  is  strength,  therefore  why 
wouldn't  the  same  rule  apply  when  our 
representative  goes  before  our  general 
superintendent  or  general  manager,  as  the 
case  may  be;  if  they  would  go  together 
with  a  harmonious  spirit  and  say  we  repre- 
sent one  thousand  men  whose  wishes  are 
so  and  so,  or,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  go 
singly  and  say  I  represent  three  hundred 
men  whose  wishes  are  so  and  so.  Of 
course,  some  will  argue  that  "the  dignity 
of  the  organization  must  be  maintained," 
and  of  course  that  is  more  to  be  considered 
than  results,  but  judging  from  the  signs 
of  the  times  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  will  have  to  throw  off  this  cloak 
of  aggrandizement  and  stand  as  brother  to 
brother  if  we  hope  to  outgeneral  the  forces 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  cope  with. 

Nations  build  and  maintain  great  navies 
to  keep  peace,  for,  by  so  doing,  they  show 
the  other  fellow  the  futility  of  attack,  and 
it's  far  better  we  use  the  same  tactics  than 
to  call  for  volunteers  after  war  is  declared. 

I  have  met  with  a  very  few  members  of 
the  q.  R.  C  who  would  turn  a  B.  R.  T. 
man  in,  regardless  of  his  ability  in  order 
to  get  one  on  their  car  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  O.  R.  C-  and  at  the  same  time 
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thought  they  were  doing  right  in  so  far  as 
fraternity  goes,  and  on  the  other  hand  have 
seen  the  same  tactics  used  by  B.  R.  T.  men, 
and  it  does  not  take  very  many  men  or 
very  many  instances  of  that  nature  to 
widen  the  gap  between  us  that  will  event- 
ually result  in  the  dissolution  of  both  or- 
ganizations, for  as  yet  no  one  organization 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  as 
time  goes  on  the  increased  membership 
does  not  begin  to  tally  with  the  increased 
conditions  surrounding  us  that  point  to  the 
inevitable  struggle. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  will  speak 
of  that  seems  to  come  up  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  and  that  is  the  disposition 
to  "let  Bill  do  it."  This  disposition  not 
only  applies  to  the  committeemen,  but  also 
to  the  individual.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  desire  to  stay  in  the  dark,  even  to  the 
extent  of  passing  up  noticeable  violations 
of  contracts  by  the  employer.  The  thought 
of  personal  favoritism  and  the  horror  of 
the  "limelight"  insofar  as  it  is  necessary  to 
stand  for  what  is  just  to  yourself  and  your 
fellow  workman  has  a  very  disintegrating 
effect  on  the  strength  of  the  organization 
and  weakens  the  spirit  of  those  who  have 
the  spirit  of  their  convictions  "first  out." 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  in  writing 
this  I  have  expressed  my  views  just  as  I 
see  them  and  have  come  to  the  cold  facts 
as  near  as  I  could,  for  I  have  the  welfare 
of  all  at  heart  and  am  deeply  concerned  as 
to  Ihe  future,  and  if  I  have  seemed  too 
radical  I  trust  that  I  have  at  least  seemed 
earnest,  for  I  have  always  tried  to  do  my 
share  in  the  struggle  that  is  constantly 
confronting  us.  We  are  a  labor  organiza- 
tion and  must  guard  against  developing 
into  one  rated  as  social,  a  sure  sign  of 
dotage.  A  Member. 


Seymour,  Ind. 

Evidently  some  of  our  letters  sent  by  the 
correspondent  of  above  Division  have  mis- 
carried, and  their  non-appearance  has  sent 
a  cold  chill  down  the  backbone  of  their 
author — for  we  were  taught  in  the  early 
'60s  that  there  was  no  such  word  as  "fail," 
but  we  have  all  witnessed  many  of  them 
in  this  life  of  toil,  turmoil,  and  most  of  all 
pleasure. 

Calmly  viewed,  there  is  nothing  in  life  to 
fear,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  many  good 
things  are  in  store  for  those  who  will 
delve,  remembering  always  that  there  is 
nothing  gained  without  labor.  And  after 
all,  what  would  life  be  without  its  trials, 
for,  as  Herbert  Kaufman  in  Woman^s 
World  says,  "Men  meet  or  are  defeated  by 
circumstances  in  proportion  to  the  judg- 
ment with  which  they  face  them."  And 
isn't  this  true?  If  we  would  all  paste  this 
one  paragraph  from  this  great  writer  in  our 
hat-bands  and  daily  read  it  we  could  over- 
come   almost     unsurmountable    difficulties. 


And  he  further  says:  "Just  as  enthusiasm 
is  likely  to  overestimate  the  future,  pessi- 
mism usually  goes  out  of  its  way  to  find 
things  worse  than  they  really  are,"  and  that 
"cowards  magnify  and  exaggerate  the 
seriousness  of  life's  problems."  Could  any- 
thing more  true  be  spoken,  and  don't  these 
sayings  appeal  to  every  one  of  us,  for 
who  among  the  thousands  of  toilers  are 
not  put  up  against  as  many  propositions — 
and  some  of  them  hard  ones?  The  man 
who  solves  them  in  a  calm,  satisfactory  way 
to  all  is  the  real  soldier,  and  our  railroads 
have  many  such,  and  could  have  many 
more  if  more  diplomacy  was  cultivated. 

Many  law  suits  and  heavy  compromise 
payments  could  be  avoided  if  just  a  little 
more  consistency  and  forethought  were 
used — not  forgetting  that  the  other  fellow 
has  rights,  and  if  he  begins  to  sweat  under 
the  collar  band  in  an  argument  it  is  then 
time  for  us  to  be  the  other  way,  for  in  the 
same  degree  that  we  lose  our  head  the 
other  fellow  gains. 

What  we  have  always  thought  is  this: 
There  is  a  world  of  good  in  railroad  men, 
and  as  the  fellow  says,  "You  wouldn't  think 
there  is  any  music  in  me,  but  there  is.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  knock  it  out  of  me." 
So  with  us.  And  if  we  could  avail  ourselves 
of  the  hearing  of  good  lectures  and  ad- 
vice from  those  in  higher  circles,  many 
ideas  and  good  inclinations  could  be  de- 
veloped that  would  otherwise  remain 
dormant. 

Our  company  is  upon  the  verge  of  is- 
suing a  monthly  periodical  or  magazine, 
and  its  editor  will  be  Mr.  I.  W.  Cole.  Un- 
til its  appearance  we  can  not  give  mention 
of  its  real  intent,  but  suppose  it  to  be  of 
an  educational  form,  and  doubtless  if  we 
follow  but  one-half  of  its  teachings  we  will 
be  better  men  than  we  now  are. 

Owing  to  the  misfortune  of  three  of  our 
oldest  conductors,  many  changes  have  been 
made,  and  while  the  old  adage  "Uneasy 
rests  the  head  that  wears  the  crown"  is  ap-. 
plicable  to  the  nobility  only,  there  are 
others  whose  daily  lives  and  positions  arc 
fraught  with  uncertainties. 

A  letter  from  the  general  chairman  of 
the  Southern  states  that  a  good  settlement 
has  been  made  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
their  company  and  pay  for  passenger  con- 
ductors is  $2.90  per  hundred,  etc.,  and 
other  things  correspondingly  fair,  which 
makes  it  perhaps  the  best  schedule  in  the 
country.  H.  S.  M. 


Minutes  of  the  O.  R.  C.  Union  Meeting 
Held  at  Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday,  October  2,  and  Continued 
THE  3rd  and  4th. 
Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman  H. 
C.  Vaughan  at  9:30  a.  m.,  with  the  follow- 
ing representatives  present,  according  to  re- 
port of  committee  on  credentials,  Brothers 
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Sparks,  No.  470;  Irwin,  No.  32G,  and 
Hickey,  No.  216,  who  were  appointed  as 
the  first  order  of  business: 

"VV.  D.  Francis,  Div.  58;  B.  J.  Jacoway, 
Div.  175 ;  J.  A.  Phillips,  Div.  438,  also  rep- 
resenting Divs.  423  and  522;  W.  S.  Co- 
burn,  Div.  180;  A.  Johnson,  Div.  83;  A.  P. 
Phares,  Div.  42;  W.  C  Wolcott,  Div.  128; 
A.  F.  Hickey,  Div.  216;  G.  J.  Miller,  Div. 
360;  I.  N.  Miller,  Divs.  141  and  194;  O.  D. 
Sparks,  Divs.  470,  111,  503  and  520;  A.  B. 
Hume,  Div.  373;  F.  D.  Elliott,  Div.  44;  C. 
F.  Rexinger  and  W.  J.  Lacey,  Div.  1 ;  G. 
W.  Melbourne,  Div.  377;  E.  W.  Vance, 
Divs.  476  and  394 ;  John  O'Mara,  Div.  103 ; 
H.  E.  Joslin,  Div.  598;  F.  S.  Thomas, 
Divs.  101,  308,  329,  387;  J.  T.  Joyce,  Div. 
546;  E.  L.  Kenney,  Div.  92,  and  A.  G. 
King,  Div.  95;  Brothers  Melbourne,  Ken- 
ney and  King  coming  in  later  and  being 
added  to  roll  on  regularly  carried  motions, 
making  a  total  of  twenty- three  members 
representing  thirty-two  Divisions."  Com- 
mittee report  was  adopted  by  regularly  car- 
ried motion. 

Brother  W.  D.  Francis  was  appointed 
doorkeeper. 

Chairman  answered  question,  that  all 
members  of  the  Order  were  welcome  and 
entitled  to  a  seat  and  voice,  but  only  repre- 
sentatives of  Divisions  would  have  a  vote; 
he  then  stated  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
and  said  that  it  was  intended  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Denver  union  meeting. 

The  rules  of  order  adopted  at  the  Den- 
ver meeting  were  read  and  Vance  moved 
that  they  be  so  amended  that  all  resolutions 
would  be  accepted  until  the  meeting  de- 
cided otherwise.  Seconded  and  carried. 
The  balance  of  the  rules  as  read  were 
adopted  on  motion  by  Coburn. 

The  roll  was  called  and  all  found  present 
except  Lacey,  King,  Kenney  and  Mel- 
bourne. Election  of  officers  next  order; 
Vaughan  was  nominated  for  chairman  by 
Sparks;  no  further  nominations;  motion 
carried  that  Vaughan  be  declared  elected  by 
acclamation,  motion  put  by  Vice-Chairman 
O'Mara,  vote  cast  by  Sparks,  Vaughan  de- 
clared elected  and  accepted  the  position. 

For  secretary-treasurer,  Elliott  was  nom- 
inated, motion  carried  that  Sparks  cast  vote 
of  meeting,  it  was  so  done  and  Elliott  de- 
clared elected  and  accepted. 

Report  of  chairman  of  committee  on  ar- 
rangements read;  after  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  not  employ  a  stenographer,  but 
Brother  Joslin  was  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary and  the  report  was  ordered  accepted 
and  filed. 

A  press  committee  was  suggested,  and 
Lacey,  Joyce  and  Phillips  appointed. 

W.  G.  Walsh  of  Division  381  came  in,  but 
had  no  credential  owing  to  his  Division 
holding  no  meetings  in  September,  but  he 
was  welcomed  to  the  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  was 


ordered  read  after  opening  of  the  after- 
noon session  and  adjournment  taken  at 
11 :25  to  meet  at  1 :30  p.  m.,  as  it  was  hoped 
there  would  be  more  representatives 
present. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  1 :30  p.  m.  and 
all  present,  including  E.  L.  Kenney,  just 
arrived. 

The  secretary  read  his  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, and  a  motion  to  accept  and 
concur  by  O'Mara  and  Coburn  was  carried. 
There  were  no  other  reports. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  the  chair  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  on  resolutions, 
and  Sparks,  Thomas  and  Jacoway  -were 
appointed. 

Irwin  moved  to  take  up  in  regular  order 
the  report  of  the  Denver  meeting  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

Irwin  then  moved  that  Article  1  be  con- 
curred in.     Protest  from  Division  114   was 
read.     Irwin  spoke    for    cutting  down    the 
representation    in    Grand   Division,   but    by 
some  other  method   than    by    state   repre- 
sentation.    Parliamentary  practice  was  dis- 
cussed by  Vance  and  the  chair,  and  Vance 
and  Kenney  moved  to  reconsider.    0*Mara 
called  attention  to  the  danger  of  this,  as  it 
might  result  in  tabling  the  matter,  and   he 
also  explained   the   intent  of  the   initiative 
and  referendum,  as  did  Jacoway,  who  ex- 
plained the  general  scope   of  it  and   cited 
the  United  States  congress.    Sparks  favored 
state  representation.     Pinney,  Lacey,   Ray, 
Sughrua,  Shultz  and  other's  of  No.  1  came 
in  at  this  time,  and  Shuhz  of  No.  Ts  enter- 
tainment committee    stated    that  the  C.   & 
N.  W,  would  take  the  body  out  to  the  new 
Home  at  Highland   Park  at  our  pleasure, 
and  that  the  hotel  would  tender  us  a  ban- 
quet tomorrow  night,  at  which  they  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  Messrs.  W.  L.  Park  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  W.  D.  Cantillon  of  the 
C  &  N.  W.  make  addresses.    The  chairman 
asked     the     pleasure    of    the     body,     and 
Thomas  and  Joslin  moved  that  both  be  ac- 
cepted and  motion  was  carried  and  it  was 
so    ordered.      The    motion    to    reconsider 
Article  1  of  the  Denver  report  was  carried. 

O'Mara  and  Kenney  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  amend  Article  1  of  the  Denver  report; 
motion  was  carried  and  Lacey,  Joyce  and 
Irwin  were  appointed.  A.  G.  King  of  Divi- 
sion 95  arrived  at  this  time.  As  the  Den- 
ver meeting  did  not  adopt  the  article  of  the 
first  circular,  no  action  was  taken  on  it, 
though  it  was  suggested  that  it,  too,  go  to 
the  committee  on  No.  1. 

Articles  3,  4  and  5  of  the  Denver  report, 
including  referendum  in  all  elections  of  of- 
ficers and  committeemen,  were  concurred 
in.  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  con- 
tinue in  session  until  6  o'clock  was  lost. 
Article  6  was  discussed  at  length.  Irwin 
moved  to  take  up  and  finally  dispose  of  the 
second  paragraph  on  page  7  of  the  Denver 
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report,  suspending  the  regular  order  of 
business;  not  acted  on.  Joyce  moved  that 
the  entire  subject  be  postponed  and  made  a 
special  order  for  the  first  thing  after  roll 
call  in  the  morning;  carried.  Vance  and 
Thomas  moved  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  tomor- 
row instead  of  0,  and  it  was  carried  by 
two-thirds  majority  and  so  ordered.  Ad- 
journed at  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

October  3 — Meeting  called  to  order  at 
8 :50  and  the  roll  call  showed  all  present 
except  the  mover  of  the  motion  to  open  at 
8,  and  Francis  and  Melbourne.  It  was  de- 
cided to  waive  reading  of  the  minutes.  The 
chair  stated  the  special  order  set  for  this 
time — initiative,  refendum  and  recall. 
Joyce  read  the  following  resolution  and 
moved  its  adoption :  "Resolved,  That  this 
convention  reiterates  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Denver  union  meeting  in  favor  of 
incorporating  in  our  laws  the  initiative,  ref- 
erendum and  recall,  to  be  applied  to  all 
changes  in  the  Constitution,  Statutes  and 
insurance  laws,  and  the  recall  in  election  of 
officers  and  representatives."  The  motion 
was  seconded.  Joyce  explained  its  applica- 
tion, noting  exceptions  in  regard  to  insur- 
ance laws,  and  the  motion  to  adopt  was 
carried. 

Coburn  and  Hickey  moved  to  pass  Article 
7  until  after  our  return  from  the  Home, 
and  it  was  decided  to  do  so.  Melbourne, 
Francis  and  Vance  came  in  about  9:35. 
Sparks  submitted  wire  from  Secretary  Mull 
of  Division  503  saying  he  had  mailed  cre- 
dential on  September  28,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  authority  to  Sparks  to  represent 
503.  So  ordered.  It  was  moved  by  Irwin 
and  Rexinger  that  Article  8  be  eliminated; 
explained  that  the  referendum,  if  carried, 
would  cover  the  subject.     Motion  carried. 

Moved  by  Joyce  and  O'Mara  that  Article 
9  be  stricken  out.    Motion  carried. 

Jacoway  moved  concurrence  in  Article  10. 
Explanation  made  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
Statute  quoted  citing  only  grounds  for  ap- 
peal under  present  laws.  O'Mara  cited  case 
in  point  to  prove  that  it  is,  and  favored  the 
article. 

The  time  having  arrived  to  take  the  train 
for  the  Home,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  10 
o'clock  and  went  out  there,  returning  a  lit- 
tle after  1  o'clock,  and  calling  the  meeting 
to  order  at  1 :45  p.  m.  Joyce  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  up  at  this  time  and 
re-affirm  the  action  of  the  union  meeting  at 
Denver  on  the  "Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,"  etc.,  on  page  5  of  the  report  of  the 
Denver  meeting;  no  objections.  Joyce  then 
moved,  seconded  by  Thomas,  that  we  re- 
affirm the  action  of  the  Denver  meeting  on 
this  subject.  On  question  Coburn  took  the 
floor  and  after  inviting  inspection  of  vari- 
ous papers  he  exhibited,  as  he  intended  to 
refer  to  and  quote  from  them,  including  the 
bill  itself,  letters  of  W.  G.  Brantley,  re- 
ports of  the  Claim  Agents'  Association,  and 


so  forth,  read  from  and  commented  on  a 
quite  comprehensive  brief  at  length,  some 
one  and  a  half  hours,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Lacey,  explaining  what  he  had  been  able 
to  find  in  the  bill  from  a  somewhat  hurried 
examination,  leading  up  to  the  statement 
that  as  it  is  now  drawn  it  is  wrong,  and  he 
explained  why  very  fully,  concluding  by 
saying  that  a  man  representing  the  men  is 
either  mistaken  or  is  not  posted  when  he 
calls  the  bill  a  good  one. 

The  motion  to  reaffirm  the  action  of  the 
Denver  meeting  on  the  subject  was  carried 
unanimously.  Joyce  and  Sparks  moved  that 
the  speeches  of  Brothers  Coburn  and  Lacey 
be  printed  for  general  distribution,  a  copy 
be  sent  to  every  member  of  both  houses  of 
congress.    Carried  unanimously. 

Regular  order  of  business  resumed.  The 
motion  to  concur  in  Article  10  was  not  put, 
but  Articles  10,  11  and  12  were  passed. 
Joyce  and  Coburn  moved  to  strike  out  Ar- 
ticle 13  and  motion  was  carried.  Vance  and 
Hickey  moved  to  refer  Article  14  to  the 
committee  on  Article  1,  but  the  motion  was 
lost. 

I.  N.  Miller  and  Melbourne  moved  that 
this  meeting  reaffirm  the  action  of  the  Den- 
ver meeting  on  amendment  to  Section  54  of 
the  statutes,  and  motion  carried.  Vance  and 
Melbourne  moved  the  same  action  on  the 
Vance  Denver  resolution  to  collect  and  dis- 
burse legislative  assessments,  and  motion 
was  carried. 

Vance  and  Melbourne  moved  the  same  ac- 
tion on  the  "service  letter"  resolution,  and 
the  motion  was  carried. 

Jacoway  and  Sparks  moved  the  same  ac- 
tion on  the  Coburn  legislative  representa- 
tive resolution,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
Kenney  asked  if  any  one  knew  as  to 
whether  members  being  paid  for  at  the 
Home  under  Section  26  of  the  Statutes 
could  be  given  the  same  amount  or  any 
part  of  it  if  they  wished  to  go  away  on  a 
visit.  He  had  been  asked  the  question  at 
the  Home.    No  one  knew. 

The  question  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting  for  printing,  postage,  etc.,  was 
discussed  and  a  motion  was  made  that  each 
representative  present  donate  five  dollars, 
and  if  this  is  found  insufficient,  a  pro  rata 
assessment  be  made  for  the  balance  on 
Divisions  represented,  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  a  suggestion  was  also  made 
that  those  Divisions  not  represented,  but 
writing  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment, be  asked  for  their  pro  rata. 

The  committee  on  Article  1  of  the  Den- 
ver report  reported,  recommending  cutting 
down  the  membership  or  representation  in 
the  Grand  Division  on  the  "district  plan" 
of  one  delegate  or  alternate  to  each  1,000 
members  of  the  Order ;  further  recommend- 
ing that  the  sessions  of  the  Grand  Division 
l)c  held  every  three  years.  Motion  made 
and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted. 
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Motion  made,  seconded  and  carried  to  ad- 
journ until  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Adjourned  at 
G:15  p.  m. 

October  14 — Meeting  called  to  order  at 
9  a.  m.  by  Vice-Chairman  O'Mara,  Chair- 
man Vaughan  having  been  called  away 
from  the  city  last  night.  Roll  was  called 
and  business  resumed ;  on  motion  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Article  1. 
Joslin,  Vance,  Lacey,  Irwin,  I.  N.  Miller, 
Joyce,  Rexinger,  Waltz,  Steele,  G.  C.  of  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Lawrence  and  Keller  spoke  on  the 
question.  Kenney  moved  to  amend,  pro- 
vided that  every  state  be  given  a  delegate. 
Joslin  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  sec- 
onded by  I.  N.  Miller,  that  representation 
in  Grand  Division  by  systems  be  substi- 
tuted; Vance  explained  why  states  should 
be  recognized  because  of  legislative  com- 
mittee work.  Sparks  also  favored  state 
representation;  Melbourne  did  same; 
O'Mara  explained  why  the  Denver  meeting 
decided  on  two  from  each  state,  so  all  con- 
ditions would  be  covered,  also  that  under 
referendum  votes  and  plan  it  would  be  fair 
to  all,  but  thought  that  the  question  should 
be  divided.  C.  D.  Kellogg  carne  in  at  this 
time  and  was  welcomed.  Irwin  moved  as 
a  substitute  for  all  motions  that  the  whole 
subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  to  be  reported  upon 
at  the  next  meeting;  seconded  by  Sparks. 
Kenney  suggested  that  five  be  put  on  such 
committee  and  the  chair  stated  he  so  in- 
tended, or  even  more.  I.  N.  Miller  gave 
some  figures  that  he  had  looked  up  on  the 
different  plans;  the  substitute  motion  was 
carried  unanimously.  Phillips,  Irwin, 
Sparks,  Joslin,  Jacoway,  I.  N.  Miller,  G. 
J.  Miller  were  appointed  and  asked  to  or- 
ganize after  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Brother  John  Scanlon  of  Division  No.  1 
cited  the  necessity  of  the  Order  having  its 
own  attorneys;  the  recommendation  of  the 
president  on  the  compensation  act  proved 
it;  the  president  is  honest  and  conscientious 
but  not  a  lawyer  and  we  need  trained  ad- 
vice in  many  cases;  illustrated  with  a  case 
of  claim  agent  settlement  with  a  widow 
where  it  was  badly  needed ;  cited  numerous 
other  cases. 

Secretary  Elliott  introduced  a  resolution 
and  moved  its  adoption.  "Be  it  resolved, 
That  the  Order  needs  a  legal  adviser  and 
that  this  meeting  recommends  that  the  law 
of  the  Order  be  so  amended  as  to  create 
such  an  office,  and  that  it  be  a  requisite  that 
it  be  filled  by  a  member  of  the  Order." 
Motion  seconded.  Lacey  answered  query  by 
Joyce  that  an  opinion  on  the  compensation 
act  could  have  been  had  for  a  fee  of  $100 
or  $150  as  the  outside  figure.  Kellogg  ex- 
plained his  advice  to  Division  No.  1  on  the 
subject;  he  had  warned  them  it  was  a  vital 
thing;  he  thought  in  its  present  form  it  is 
damnable;  he  thought  a  few  had  read  it; 
fewer    untlerstooU    it;    he    explained    Mr. 


Grimm's  presence  at  Grand  Division  meet- 
ings, and  who  pays  for  it,  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Commercial  club  as  a  rule;  he  had  not 
known  that  Grimm  was  a  railroad  attorney ; 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  lawyers, 
Grimm,  the  president,  and  so  forth.  Waltz 
favored  the  resolution;  a  member  from 
Division  154  cited  his  own  case  under  the 
liability  law  under  which  he  got  paid  fairly 
and  still  has  his  job;  he  favored  the  Order 
attorney  idea.  Motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

It  was  decided  that  Article  7  of  the  Den- 
ver report  is  O.  K.  A  motion  was  carried 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  continue  in  session 
until  finished. 

Joslin  and  Wolcott  moved  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  from  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee "that  another  union  meeting  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1913,  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal."  Joslin  moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  Los  Angeles  and  inserting 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  seconded  by  several.  As 
usual,  all  sides  were  argued.  Jacoway  came 
in  at  12:40.  Previous  question  moved  by 
Rexinger  at  1:30.  The  chair  stated  the 
rules  required  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  with- 
drew its  ruling  after  discussion  and  put  the 
question ;  a  rising  vote  being  called  for, 
Kellogg  requested  to  count,  did  so  and  the 
vote  stood  11  for  to  7  against,  and  declared 
carried,  the  chair  stating  that  though  not 
voting  he  was  against  the  proposition, 
though  later  saying  that  he  was  for  it.  The 
motion  as  amended  was  declared  carried. 
Sparks,  Jacoway  and  Thomas  explained 
their  vote  against,  but  glad  it  carried. 

Moved  by  Vance  and  Joyce  to  adopt  reso- 
lution to  amend  Section  42  of  the  Statutes 
to  create  a  national  legislative  committee, 
composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  state  com- 
mittees (by  Jacoway).  On  question  Vance 
explained  the  purpose,  as  did  Jacoway, 
citing  from  the  report  of  H.  E.  Wills  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  now  also  representing  us,  and 
said  that  we  wanted  a  member  of  the  Order 
to  represent  us;  the  motion  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Moved  by  Joyce  that  this  meeting  re- 
affirm pledge  as  shown  on  page  7  of  the 
Denver  meeting,  to  be  required  of  all  dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  Grand  Division ; 
seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 
On  national  legislative  committee,  Vance, 
Jacoway  and  Thomas;  on  initiative,  ref- 
erendum and  recall,  Joyce,  Phillips  and  I. 
N.  Miller;  on  Pittsburg  arrangements,  Ir- 
win. Jacoway,  Sparks,  Joslin,  I.  N.  Miller, 
G.  J.  Miller,  Rexinger,  Kenney  and  Joyce ; 
on  thanks,  Thomas,  Rexinger  and  Jacoway. 
Attention  called  to  motion  to  adopt  as  a 
whole,  as  amended,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously ;  so  ordered. 

Joyce  moved  that  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  be  revised,  printed,  a  copy  sent  to 
the    Conductor    for    publication,    to    each 
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Division  of  the  Order,  to  each  delegate  to 
the  next  Grand  Division,  and  to  the  presi- 
dent with  a  request  that  he  incorporate  its 
features  and  recommend  them  in  his  report 
to  the  Grand  Division  at  Detroit;  motion 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Motion  by  Kenney,  seconded,  and  duly 
carried,  that  this  meeting  adjourn  to  meet 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March,  1013,  at  0  a.  m. 

Adjourned  at  2  :25  p.  m. 

(Signed)     F.  D.  Elliott, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Macon,  Ga. 

Editor  Conductor: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  am  sending  at- 
tached hereto  a  resolution  for  publication 
in  the  Conductor,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

As  a  member  of  the  O.  R.  C.  and  of  the 
meeting  which  adopted  the  resolution,  I 
certify  that  it  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  and  that  the  attached  is  a  true 
and  exact  copy. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  asked  me  to 
mail  a  copy  to  the  Conductor. 

Yours  in  P.  P., 

M.  S.  Chiles. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  3,  1912. 

Whereas,  A  bill  is  pending  in  congress 
known  as  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Bill,  which  will  provide  an  exclusive  rem- 
edy for  railroad  employees  to  recover  for 
injuries,  and  which  will  take  away  from 
railroad  employees  the  splendid  federal  Em- 
ployers* Liability  law, 

Be  it  resolved,  At  a  meeting  of  the  joint 
general  committees  and  members  of  the 
local  committees  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  representing  between  eleven 
thousand  and  fourteen  thousand  railroad 
employees  in  train  service  on  thirteen  rail- 
roads, which  are  members  of  the  Southern 
Association,  that  these  joint  general  com- 
mittees and  members  of  these  local  commit- 
tees are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  said 
Employees'  Compensation  bill 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  these  joint 
general  committees  and  members  of  these 
local  committees  desire  it  to  be  known  that 
almost  all  conductors  and  trainmen  repre- 
sented by  these  committees  are  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  the  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion bill. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting,  and  be  published  in  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors*  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen's  journals. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  3,  1012. 

(Signed)     H.  Dickinson,  Chairman. 
(Signed)     R.    H.   Laxter,   Secretary. 


New  Castle.  Pa. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  views 
expressed  by  many  of  the  brothers  through 
the  columns  of  the  Conductor,  wherein 
many  of  them  are  devising  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  expenses  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion meetings  may  be  curtailed  in  some 
way;  there  have  been  different  plans  pre- 
sented by  the  different  brothers,  but  as  yet 
there  is  none  that  appears  feasible  to  me 
or  to  the  majority  of  the  brothers  in  this 
district. 

The  majority  of  the  brothers  in  their  ar- 
ticles do  not,  in  my  judgment,  give  the  dele- 
gates who  have  been  selected  by  the  mem- 
bership of  their  Divisions  to  represent  them 
at  the  Grand  Division  credit  of  even  being 
honest,  as  they  say  they  are  there  simply 
for  a  good  time  at  the  expense  of  the  mem- 
bership. While  there  may  be  a  very  few 
of  these  brothers  who  would  be  guilty  of 
work  of  this  kind,  let  us  be  charitable 
enough  to  think  that  they  are  not  in  the 
majority  and  that  they  are  not  all  out  for 
a  good  time,  but  that  there  is  still  honor 
enough  among  the  most  of  them  to  at  least 
do  their  duty.  I  think  we  owe  this  to  any 
brother,  and  any  brother  knowing  of  any 
other  brother  taking  advantage  of  his 
brothers  in  this  way  is  not,  in  my  estima- 
tion, doing  his  duty  to  his  organization  by 
not  proceeding  against  the  erring  brother. 

Show  me  the  brother  who  is  kicking 
acainst  the  small  pittance  that  it  is  costing 
him  to  be  represented  every  two  years  by 
the  brother  of  his  choice  at  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion, to  have  a  brother  he  is  acquainted 
with  go  there  and  look  after  his  interests 
at  all  times,  and  who  will  come  back  to 
his  Division  and  make  his  report  of  the 
happenings  of  the  body  of  men  of  which  he 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  member;  and 
then  to  have  him  think  that  this  is  all  cost- 
ing him  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  every 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Division,  or  one  dol- 
lar per  year,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
brother  who  kicks  every  time  the  secretary 
mails  him  an  assessment,  whether  commit- 
tee or  grand  lodge  assessment. 

The  one  delegate  to  every  one  thousand 
members  feature  will,  in  my  judgment,  turn 
over  our  organization  to  the  petty  politi- 
cians, as  the  best  known  brother  to  the 
most  of  the  brothers  personally  would  land 
the  job.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  brother 
who  had  the  most  time  on  his  hands  along 
about  election  time  would,  likely,  land  the 
office  of  delegate.  You  would  perhaps  have 
'  to  stand  for  a  brother  for  delegate  whom 
you  had  never  seen.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  dangerous,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  would  tend  to  create  disinterest 
and  non-attendance  at  Division  meetings, 
as  Divisions  generally  have  a  good  turn- 
out immediately  after  a  meeting  of  the 
(irand  Division,  to  hear  the  report  of  their 
dolu;jate;  if  thair  delegate  was  located  five 
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hundred  miles  from  them  and  would  not 
get  around  for  two  or  three  months,  which 
could  easily  happen,  he  would  not  need  to 
make  a  report,  as  there  would  be  nobody 
to  report  to  except  empty  chairs. 

It  is  not  the  Grand  Division  expense  that 
is  hurting,  it  is  the  expenses  of  our  general 
committees.  At  places  there  are  two  or 
three  local  committees  under  one  superin- 
tendent and  they  are  generally  working  at 
cross  purposes,  both  in  their  local  work 
and  on  the  general  committee  as  well, 
which  is  an  expensive  luxury  as  well  as 
one  that  is  detrimental  to  the  good  work 
of  the  Order.  Let  us  curtail  here  by  hav- 
ing laws  passed  that  will  put  one  Division 
of  the  Order  under  one  division  superin- 
tendent ;  by  doing  this  we  will  be  doing 
away  with  a  number  of  small  Divisions,  re- 
ducing the  expenses  of  our  general  commit- 
tees as  well  as  the  representation  to  the 
Grand  Division,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
simplify  the  work  of  the  committees  as 
well  and  would  still  allow  every  brother  to 
be  represented  by  a  man  of  his  close  ac- 
quaintance, both  on  the  committee  and  in 
the  Grand  Division,  which  is  his  due. 

Another  feature  that  appeals  to  me  is 
that  this  is  an  advertising  age,  and  our 
Grand  Divisiion  meetings  are  the  best  ad- 
vertisement that  one  could  wish  for.  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  the  delegate  from  my  Divi- 
sion to  the  convention  at  Jacksonville;  it 
was  my  first  one,  and  I  will  say  that  I  wa«; 
surprised  at  the  way  that  a  great  body  of 
O.  R.  C.  men  can  conduct  themselves  when 
they  are  the  representatives  of  a  great 
Order  like  ours.  There  was  a  convention 
of  Baptist  ministers  there  at  the  same  time, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  had  anything  on 
the  O.  R.  C.  men,  morally  or  intellectually. 
Brothers,  is  it  worth  while  to  have  the  pub- 
lic at  large  know  this,  where  if  it  was  so 
that  fifty  delegates  could  handle  this  busi- 
ness nobody  would  know  there  was  such 
an  organization  as  the  O.  R.  C.  on  earth 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned— and  after 
all,  they  are  the  ones  we  have  to  cater  to 
in  our  regular  routine. 

Another  thing:  Have  we  any  assurance 
that  the  fifty  brothers  would  not  take  the 
same  advantage  of  the  brothers  back  home 
that  the  six  hundred  are  supposed  to  be 
taking  now,  or  have  we  come  to  the  point 
where  a  brother  must  be  well  known  per- 
sonally to  most  of  the  members  before  he 
can  be  trusted?  My  obligation  docs  not 
teach  me  this,  but  rather  that  all  are 
brothers. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Division  32G  that  the 
meeting  held  at  Denver,  the  one  at  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  the  one  to  be  held  at  Pitts- 
burg, are  more  or  less  advertising  in  their 
way.  There  was  not  much  done  at  Den- 
ver of  great  moment  to  the  Order;  the  Chi- 
cago mooting  has  not  been  heard  from  yet, 
but  it  all  soonis  to  bo  centering  on  the  dele- 


gate question — at  least,  that  is  about  all 
that  has  been  gone  over  in  the  Coxductoe. 
It  might  be  that  the  brothers  who  arc  at- 
tending these  meetings  are  looking  ahead  to 
the  perpetual  jobs  as  delegates  (let  us  hope 
not).  They  did  one  good  thing  in  the  ac- 
tion they  took  concerning  the  compensa- 
tion act,  but  a  little  study  at  home  of  this 
bill  and  a  perusal  of  a  few  of  the  speeches 
for  and  against  this  bill  in  the  senate  and 
handled  properly  in  the  Division  rooms 
could  have  accomplished  more  good  to 
their  membership  than  all  that  was  done 
at  Denver  or,  1  trust,  at  Chicago.  Division 
326  bandied  theirs  without  this  expense : 
they  know  how  to  do  this  kind  of  work  at 
home  and  save  the  expenses  of  trips  of 
this  kind,  and  all  of  the  brothers  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter  at  home. 

Let  us  change  the  meetings  of  the  Grand 
Division  to  every  three  years  instead  of 
two,  and  let  all  entitled  to  representation 
be  represented;  let  every  Division  elect  its 
best  man  for  delegate  and  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  many  O.  R.  C.  men  false  to 
their  trust,  and  I  feel  that  they  will  all 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  I 
would  put  just  as  much  dependence  in  a 
brother  who  was  representing  one  hundred 
tnen  as  I  would  in  the  one  who  was  repre- 
senting one  thousand. 

As  many  of  the  delegates  are  committee- 
men, the  educational  feature  is  worth  some- 
thing to  them  in  their  meeting  with  other 
committeemen  for  other  systems  and  ex- 
changing views;  let  us  not  forget  to  edu- 
cate our  men  all  we  can,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  do  not  let  ourselves  get  too  cheap 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  we  are  on  rec- 
ord before  those  same  eyes  as  always  de- 
manding the  highest  and  best  to  be  had. 

W.  T.  Saul     - 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  October  Conductor  has  arrived  and 
I  find  a  number  of  very  good  letters  from 
the  brothers  who  desire  to  make  our  Order 
something  better  than  it  now  is.  Let  us 
keep  up  thinking  about  the  things  that  arc 
needing  adjustment,  also  write  about  them 
and  get  others  to  thinking.  In  that  way 
alone  can  we  ever  hope  to  make  improve- 
ments. Agitation  must  precede  action  of 
any  kind,  so  let  us  keep  it  up  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  good  brothers'  criticism. 

The  writer  was  a  delegate  to  the  union 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  October  2  and  will 
say  it  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  meet 
with  a  more  up-to-date  bunch  of  O.  R.  C 
brothers.  Each  one  seemed  to  be  fiHeo 
with  the  desire  to  do  something  to  make 
our  Order  better  and  stronger.  If  those 
who  stayed  at  home  and  kicked  about  these 
meetings  would  wake  up  and  come  and  find 
out  what  we  are  trying  to  do  they  would 
soon  bo  with  us,  and  as  anxious  to  help 
better  conditions  as  we  are. 
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One  visiting  brother  from  the  East  who 
was  not  a  delegate,  but  who  happened  to 
be  in  Chicago  on  other  matters,  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  out  what  we  were 
trying  to  do.  He  joined  heartily  with  us 
when  he  had  listened  to  the  discussion  of 
the  need  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  also  the  pending  compensation  act. 
Tn  fact,  I  do  not  understand  how  any  man 
who  is  really  ambitious  to  sec  the  Order 
improved  can  fail  to  sanction  these  meet- 
ings, once  he  discovers  the  good  we  are 
doing. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  in  the  Order 
to  remember  the  hard  fight  necessary  to 
make  the  organization  a  real  labor  body 
agree  that  the  present  move  to  make  the 
organization  a  real  democratic  body  very 
much  resembles  the  old  fight  and  must  be 
preceded  by  a  similar  amount  of  agitation 
and  education  before  the  desired  results  can 
be  attained. 

The  reason  for  the  great  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  we  find  in  our  member- 
ship is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  voice  in  the  making  or  chang- 
ing of  our  laws,  neither  do  they  ever  have 
a  chance  to  vote  for  any  of  the  men  who 
attend  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In 
most  cases  they  do  not  even  get  the  chance 
to  vote  for  the  man  who  does  votet  for  the 
executive  officers.  Thousands  of  members 
are  so  situated  that  they  never  can  get  to  a 
Division  meeting  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  They  naturally  lose  all  interest 
in  the  Order  and  in  some  cases  withdraw 
from  lack  of  interest.  If  these  brothers 
were  permitted  some  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Order  they  would  continue  as  members 
and  even  become  better  memb'^rs  through 
the  mere  placing  of  responsibility  upon 
them. 

In  the  October -Conductor  Brother  Gauss 
presents  a  very  good  plan  for  the  election 
of  ♦delegates  to  the  Grand  Division.  For 
his  and  others'  information  I  will  say  the 
Chicago  meeting  did  not  concur  in  the 
plan  as  put  forth  at  Denver  and  there  was 
a  committee  appointed  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter more  fully  and  report  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  in  Pittsburg  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  1913. 

I  hope  each  Division  in  the  East  will 
elect  its  most  progressive  member  to  rep- 
resent it  at  the  next  meeting.  If  you  are 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  initiative,  ref- 
erendum and  recall,  send  a  man  who  can 
tell  the  reasons  for  your  position  and  you 
may  rest  assured  he  will  also  get  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  compensation  act. 
Some  of  the  good  brothers  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  favor  of  it,  but  after  listening  to 
Brother  Coburn  of  Division  180  and 
Brother  Lacey  of  Division  1,  they  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  schemes  that  has  ever  been  con- 


ceived to  skin  the  vvorkingman  out  of  what 
is  coming  to  him. 

The  great  zeal  of  the  railway  claim 
agents  for  a  compensation  act  did  not  come 
about  until  they  were  sure  the  liability  law 
which  was  declared  constitutional  last 
spring  was  going  to  benefit  the  men  to  a 
greater  degree  than  anything  we  have  ever 
had  before.  At  once  they  want  a  law  which 
will  give  to  every  man  injured  some  com- 
pensation. Let  us  look  at  the  amounts  of- 
fered in  the  act  and  see  how  we  like  them. 
A  conductor  making  $165  per  month,  if 
suflFering  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  or  below  the 
elbow,  would  receive  the  extravagant 
amount  of  $50  per  month  for  seventy-two 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  pay- 
ments would  cease  and  the  one-armed,  use- 
less cripple  would  become  a  burden  upon 
the  O.  R.  C.  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 
If  you  should  be  so  unfortimate  as  to  lose 
one  eye,  which  would,  of  course,  disqualify 
you  from  railroad  service,  the  company 
would  pay  you  the  $50  njonthly  payments 
for  a  period  of  thirty  months  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  would  be  supposed 
to  have  saved  enough  out  of  these  gen- 
erous (?)  payments  to  buy  yourself  a 
glass  eye  and  retire  to  the  farm  (Highland 
Park). 

In  England  they  have  a  compensation 
law  which  is  elective;  in  other  words,  if 
you  are  injured  you  may  sue,  or  if  you 
choose  you  may  elect  to  take  the  terms  of 
the  compensation  law.  Of  course,  it  would 
never  do  for  the  railway  workers  in  this 
country  to  have  as  good  a  law  as  the  work- 
ers in  England  enjoy.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  place  ourselves  on  the  same 
level  as  the  workers  in  England,  where 
they  have  a  king.  The  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey also  has  a  law  which  is  elective  and 
we  should  make  a  strong  fight  to  force 
such  a  provision  into  the  law  proposed  in 
congress. 

Brother  Coburn  in  his  talk  in  Chicago 
concerning  this  bill  very  clearlv  showed 
how  much  power  the  adjuster  will  have  in 
handling  these  cases.  He  also  showed  that 
they  are  arranging  for  the  manufacture  of 
adjusters  out  of  railway  claim  agents. 
Those  who  have  had  any  dealings  with  this 
particular  tribe  know  how  they  take  pride 
in  giving  the  company  the  long  end,  while 
they  h^nd  the  employee  the  short  end  that 
is  left. 

I  hope  when  congress  convenes  again 
that  every  Division  will  be  on  the  alert  and 
will  get  in  touch  with  their  congressmen 
and  ask  them  to  use  every  influence  to  de- 
feat this  child  of  the  railroad  claim  agents' 
association.  Let  us  have  an  elective  bill  or 
take  our  chances  under  the  present  liabil- 
ity law  which  the  railroads  are  so  anxious 
to  have  taken  off  the  statutes. 

J.   A.  Philltps. 
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Perro-Lithic  Plate  for  Snow  Sheds 

One  of  the  most  recent  uses  to  which  re- 
inforcing and  furring  plates  have  been  put 
is  as  a  covering  for  snow  sheds. 

The  design  which  seems  to  be  most 
favored  consists  of  latticed  column  archer 
mounted  on  concrete  foundation.  The 
curved  top  of  these  arches  is  curved  with 
fcrro-lithic  plate  over  which  concrete  is  ap- 
plied to  a  depth  of  four  inches. 

The  underside  is  then  plastered  with 
cement  plaster  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  corrosion  or  oxidation  of  the  plates. 

In  this  type  of  construction  the  top 
covering  of  ferro-lithic  is  carried  down  to 
almost  a  half  circle;  the  plate  being  fast- 
ened on  the  outside  member  of  the  arch. 
The  next  section  is  fastened  on  the  inside 
member  of  the  latticed  arch. 

The  upper  end  of  this  inside  section  is 
carried  above  the  lower  end  of  the  out- 
side plate,  thereby  allowing  an  outlet  for 
the  steam  and  smoke  of  the  engine. 

As  the  smoke  belches  up  from  the  smoke 
stack  it  strikes  the  interior  curved  surface 
of  the  roof  and  is  forced  down  and  out 
through  the  aperture  left  between  the  out- 
side and  inside  layers  of  concrete. 

The  ferro-lithic  plates  fastened  to  the 
inside  member  of  the  arch  are  carried  to 
the  ground  with  the  exception  of  a  space 
four  inches  in  height. 

This  space  is  left  open  on  a  level  with 
the  car  window  and  provides  light  for  the 
interior  of  the  coaches. 


The  Chicago  &  \orth  Western  has  been 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  International  Ex- 
position of  Hygiene  for  its  exhibit  at  Dres- 
den in  1911.  This  exhibit  illustrated  the 
methods  of  the  safety  committee  system,  of 
which  the  North  Western  is  the  pioneer  in 
railway  circles,  and  which  is  being  gen- 
erally adopted  by  other  large  railway  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States. 


The  Significance  of  Panama 

A  world-traveled  American  has  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  good  investment  if 
Uncle  Sam  should  offer  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  any  citizen  to  see  the  great  ditch 
before  the  water  obscures  its  prodigious- 
ness.  A  very  foolish  remark,  it  would 
seem.  But  after  you  have  spaced  off  the 
hugeness  of  the  Culebra  cut  and  have 
hand-car-eered  over  the  immensity  of  the 
Gatun  dam,  you  will  wish  for  every  other 
American  the  same  opportunity  to  breathe 
there  the  proudest  and  most  patriotic  mo- 
ments of  his  life.  ''America,  my  country" 
will   never   be   sung   flippantly    after    that. 


For  "America,  my  country/'  has  accom- 
plished the  world's  greatest  materiril 
aci^ievement  and  accomplished  it  with  dig- 
nity, upri'^htness,   and   honor. 

Puit  that  achievement  can  not  be  prcjp- 
erly  ap:<rccinted  unless  one  has  sailed  day 
alter  day  and  week  after  week  toward  the 
sr.uth,  until  at  last  the  Horn  is  rounded. 
Only  then  can  one  catch  a  >'ision  of-  the 
mi«htines>  of  the  force  which  we  have 
thrown  into  the  world  for  the  changing  of 
it^  life.  The  parallel  of  the  terrible  Cape 
is  bad  enough,  coming  as  it  does  within  ten 
decrees  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  and  lying 
more  than  1,4«>*^  miles  farther  to  the  south 
than  the  end  of  Africa.  But  it  is  made  a 
great  deal  worse  by  a  strong  current  and  a 
strong  wind,  both  setting  always  toward 
the  east.  Of  many  a  tragedy  these  have 
furnished  the  setting.  Here  is  one  that 
grazed  a  happy  ending  more  closely  than 
many  of  them. 

A  Peruvian  railroad  ordered  several 
thousand  tons  of  rails  from  Europe.  They 
were  put  upon  a  sailing  vessel  which  irr  due 
time,  of  course,  had  to  tackle  the  Horn ; 
for  the  Straits  do  not  give  a  sailer  fair- 
way. After  six  weeks  of  battle  with  the 
winds  and  current,  the  captain  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  Buenos  Aires  for  a 
fresh  stock  of  provisions.  That  required 
in  itself  the  covering  of  about  2,700  miles 
there  and  back.  Another  six  weeks  he 
fought — **afar  off  from  the  world,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  solitude,  the  insignificance 
of  man  against  the  mightiness  of  God,  with 
no  reward  that  could  possibly  be  greater 
than  the  gaining  of  a  longitude."  Again 
he  had  to  retrace  the  long  leagues  back  to 
"B.  A.",  finding  the  harbor  there  filled  with 
sailing  craft  of  every  description,  all  in  the 
same  dilemma. 

Wliat  should  he  do?  What  could  he  do? 
From  southern  pole  to  northern,  the  moun- 
tains, with  the  help  of  wind  and  water, 
barred  his  progress  as  though  they  had  in- 
deed decided  that  ''west  is  west  and  east  is 
east  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 
Meanwhile  the  rails  were  wanted — badly 
wanted.  Finally  the  desperate  but  cour- 
ageous skipper  started  eastward — eastward 
for  the  port  of  Mollendo  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Peru !  Around  the  world  he 
sailed.  A  year  later — eighteen  months 
after  hi«^  departure  from  Europe! — the  rail- 
way officers  sighted  him  and  thanked 
heaven..  Then  they  began  to  wonder  where 
he  was  trying  to  land  and  why  he  was  dis- 
obeying the  harbor  rules.  When  they  hur- 
ried aboard  the  wreck — for  he  had  wrecked 
the  boat  before  their  very  eyes — they  found 
the  captain  and  several  of  the  crew  insane! 

Of  Cape  Horn  the  only  logical  result  in 
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a  get-together  century  which  hates  dis- 
tances is  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  the  canal 
the  only  logical  result  is  that  its  builders 
break  off  their  fetters  and  extend  across 
the  map's  verticals  and  diagonals  hands  so 
friendly  and  so  genuinely  fraternal  that 
none  will  care  to  doubt  them— unless,  to  be 
sure,  our  only  purpose  has  been  simply  to 
beat  the  railroads. — From  "Panama  and  the 
Parallels  of  Latitude,"  by  Charles  Whiting 
Williams,  in  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views for  October. 


Violations  of  Hours  of  Service  Law 

The  United  States  district  attorney  at 
Chicago  has  entered  suit  against  the  Ilhnois 
Central  on  ten  counts  for  violation  of  the 
federal  hours  of  service  law. 

Two  hundred  dollars  and  costs  have  been 
assessed  against  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  by  the  United  States  district  court 
at  Davenport,  la.,  for  violations  of  the  fed- 
eral hours  of  service  law. 


Three  indictments  charging  violations  of 
the  full  creW  law  of  Indiana  have  been  re- 
turned against  the  Grand  Trunk  Western 
by  the  grand  jury  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 


St.  Louis— President  A.  B.  Lowe  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees says  that  continued  good  news  of 
progress  keeps  coming  in.  Through  an  ar- 
bitration board  a  satisfactory  agreement, 
including  first-class  working  conditions  and 
a  $65  rate  for  all  foremen,  has  been  secured 
on  the  Georgia  &  Florida  railway.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  has  also  been  gained  on 
the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  railway. 
On  the  Canadian  Northern  Quebec  an  in- 
crease has  been  granted  ranging  from  10  to 
40  cents  per  day. 


Canadian  Railway  Casualties 

There  were  twenty-five  fatal  and  fifty- 
three  non-fatal  accidents  recorded  during 
August,  compared  with  twenty-four  fatal 
and  thirty-seven  non-fatal  accidents  during 
July,  and  seventeen  fatal  and  twenty-three 
non-fatal  accidents  during  August,  1911. 
Ten  of  the  fatal  accidents  were  caused  by 
collisions,  six  by  being  run  over,  two  each 
by  being  crushed  by  cars  and  being  struck 
by  trains;  and  one  each  by  jumping  from 
a  locomotive,  a  fall,  falling  material,  by  be- 
ing buried  under  coal  in  the  tender  of  an 
engine,  presumably  while  same  was  being 
filled;  and  electrocution.  Twenty-four  em- 
ployees were  injured  as  the  result  of  col- 


lisions, eight  by  derailments,  four  by  being 
run  over,  two  by  jumping  from  cars,  fall- 
ing material,  and  machinery,  and  one  each 
by  being  crushed  by  cars  by  being  struck 
by  object  while  passing  same,  getting  hand 
caught  in  mail  catching  apparatus  on  side 
of  car;  tools,  by  being  struck  by  cars;  an 
explosion  of  gasoline,  and  a  fire  in  express 
car. 


Canadian  Railways 

The  total  railway  mileage  in  Canada  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  was  25,400,  an 
increase  of  669  miles  over  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  gain,  70  per  cent  was  in  the 
western  provinces.  The  cash  subsidies  paid 
for  railway  construction  in  the  Dominion 
up  to  the  end  of  June  of  last  year  were  as 
follows :  From  the  Dominion,  $148,217,071 ; 
from  the  provinces,  $35,919360;  and  from 
the  municipalities,  $18,042,823.  The  land 
grants  to  the  railways  totaled  55,256.429 
acres,  of  which  32,004,486  acres  were  given 
by  the  Dominion. 

The  number  of  employees  was  141,224. 
The  wages  and  salaries  paid  amounted  to 
$74,613,738.  There  were  in  use  4,219  loco- 
motives, 4,513  passenger  service  cars,  127,- 
158  cars  in  freight  service  and  9,578  cars  in 
company  service.  The  fuel  consumed  by 
locomotives  during  the  year  1911  aggre- 
gated 6,800,648  tons,  costing  $20,182,103.— 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering. 


Washington — The  attorney  general  has 
filed  suit  in  the  Commerce  Court  to  test  the 
right  of  railroads  to  issue  passes  to  the 
employees  of  'bus  lines  operating  entirely 
within  the  city  and  also  to  employees  of 
steamship  lines  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  suit  is  against  the  Erie 
and  Jersey  Central  Railroad  companies. 
Passes  are  now  issued  to  representatives  of 
'bus  and  transfer  lines,  who  board  trains 
several  miles  out  from  large  cities  and  ar- 
range with  passengers  to  deliver  baggage 
and  furnish  cabs  at  destination.  The  con- 
tention of  the  attorney  general  is  that 
under  the  anti-pass  law  it  is  unlawful  to 
issue  passes  in  the  manner  stated. 


Washington — Suit  has  been  filed  in  San 
Francisco  by  federal  authorities  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  company  for  al- 
leged violation  of  the  federal  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  trainmen  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  sixteen.  The  first  suit  to  be 
tried — and  there  are  thirty-one  in  all — ^will 
come  up  for  trial  October  3.  On  each  count 
the  railway  is  liable  under  the  law  to  a 
maximum  fine  of  $500. 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conductor  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Duty  to  Assist  Passenger  to  Alight — Neg- 
ligence in  Starting  Train, 
Appellee  brought  this  action  as  a  pas- 
senger against  the  appellant  for  injuries 
sustained  by  her  in  alighting  from  one  of 
the  appellant's  trains  in  the  city  of  Nobles- 
ville,  Ind.  It  appears  from  the  averments 
of  the  complaint  that  appellee  boarded  the 
train  of  appellant  at  Indianapolis  to  be  car- 
ried as  a  passenger  to  Noblesville,  and  that 
when  the  train  arrived  at  the  latter  station, 
at  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  was 
stopped  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  pas- 
sengers to  alight  therefrom.  The  allega- 
tions of  the  complaint,  in  respect  to  the 
negligence  of  appellant,  are  as  follows: 
"That  plaintiff,  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped, 
immediately  started  from  her  seat  in  said 
car  to  the  platform  thereof  and  down  the 
steps  toward  the  station  platform  without 
halt  or  delay  until  she  was  on  the  steps  of 
the  car,  at  which  time  she,  noticing  that 
no  one  of  the  defendant's  servants  or  other 
person  was  present  to  assist  her  in  alight- 
ing, hesitated  while  looking  for  such  as- 
sistance, but  no  one  being  there  to  assist 
her  to  alight,  she  proceeded  to  the  lower 
step  of  the  car,  and  was  in  the  act  of  alight- 
ing therefrom  to  the  station  platform,  when 
the  defendant's  servants  in  charge  of  said 
train,  negligently  and  without  notice,  caused 
the  train  and  car  to  suddenly  start  with 
such  speed  as  to  jerk  and  throw  plaintiff 
violently  to  and  on  the  station  platform, 
and  was  thereby  badly  injured.  *  *  * 
That  said  injuries  were  caused  wholly 
through  and  by  the  fault  and  negligence 
of  the  defendant." 

There  is  no  direct  averment  in  the  com- 
plaint that  the  servants  of  appellant  failed 
or  neglected  to  assist  appellee  to  alight,  the 
averments  on  that  subject  being  by  way  of 
recital  merely;  but,  even  though  these 
averments  should  be  given  force,  there  is 
n©  averment  that  appellee  was  sick  and  in- 
firm, or  that  she  was  otherwise  in  need  of 


assistance.  If  a  carrier  has  provided  a  safe 
and  suitable  place  for  passengers  to  alight, 
and  has  brought  his  conveyance  to  a  stop 
at  that  place,  and  given  a  reasonable  time 
for  all  passengers  to  alight,  it  is  not  ordi- 
narily a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  servants 
of  such  carrier  to  tender  assistance  to  pas- 
sengers who  are  in  the  act  of  alighting 
from  the  train.  This  duty  arises  only  in 
cases  where  the  passenger,  by  reason  of 
sickness,  age,  infirmity  or  some  other 
cause  known  to  the  carrier  or  his  servants, 
is  in  need  of  assistance,  or  where  the  place 
provided  for  the  passenger  to  alight  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  assistance 
reasonably  necessary.  As  there  is  no  aver- 
ment of  any  fact  showing  that  appellant  or 
its  servants  owed  any  duty  to  appellee  to 
assist  her  in  alighting  from  the  train,  and 
as  the  complaint  fails  to  aver  that  the  fall 
of  appellee  and  the  resulting  injury  was 
caused  by  the  failure  to  render  such  assist- 
ance, we  think  that  the  complaint  is  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  a  recovery  upon  this 
charge  of  negligence. 

The  complaint,  however,  contains  the 
general  averment  that,  while  appellee  was 
in  the  act  of  alighting  from  the  steps  of 
the  car  to  the  station  platform,  the  servants 
of  appellant,  negligently  and  without  notice, 
caused  said  train  and  car  to  suddenly  start 
with  such  speed  as  to  throw  appellee  vio- 
lently to  the  station  platform.  It  has  been 
frequently  held  by  this  court  and  the 
supreme  court  that  it  is  a  sufficient  charge 
of  negligence  to  aver  that  an  act  was  neg- 
ligently done,  without  specifying  the  par- 
ticular duty  which  was  violated,  or  the  par- 
ticular acts  or  omissions  which  constituted 
such  violation  of  duty.  If  it  is  desired  that 
the  complaint  should  be  more  specific  in 
these  particulars,  the  defendant  should 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  motion,  the  complaint 
will  be  held  good  as  against  a  demurrer. 

In   support  of  this   allegation,  appellant 
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would  be  permitted  to  prove  any  and  every 
act  or  omission  in  reference  to  the  starting 
of  the  train  which  constituted  the  violation 
of  any  duty  owing  to  her  as  a  passenger. 
Having  reached  the  station  at  which  ap- 
pellee was  to  get  off,  and  having  stopped 
its  train  at  the  platform,  the  company  owed 
appellee  the  duty  to  allow  a  reasonable  time 
for  her  to  alight  before  again  putting  the 
train  in  motion.  If  appellant  failed  in  this 
duty,  and  started  the  train  withbut  allow- 
ing a  reasonable  time  for  appellee  to 
alight,  this  would  be  a  negligent  starting 
of  the  train,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
general  averment.  Appellant  would  also  be 
held  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  amounting 
to  negligence  in  starting  the  train,  if  its 
servants  caused  the  train  to  be  started, 
knowing  that  appellee  was  at  the  time  in 
the  act  of  alighting  from  the  train;  and 
this  would  be  true,  even  though  a  reason- 
able time  had  been  allowed  for  all  pas- 
sengers to  alight. 

It  is  argued  that  the  averment  in  the 
complaint  in  respect  to  the  negligent  start- 
ing of  the  train  is  not  such  a  general  aver- 
ment of  negligence  in  that  respect  as  would 
authorize  proof  of  any  and  every  act  of 
omission  in  starting  the  train,  amounting 
to  a  breach  of  duty  owing  to  appellee.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  acts  which  appellee  re- 
lies on  as  constituting  the  negligence  of  ap- 
pellant in  starting  the  train  are  specifically 
alleged,  in  that  it  is  stated  that  the  servants 
of  appellant  caused  said  train  to  start  sud- 
denly, without  notice,  and  with  such  speed 
as  to  throw  appellee  violently  to  the  plat- 


form. If  the  appellant  stopped  its  train  at 
the  station  platform  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  allow  appellee  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  alight,  it  then  had  a  right  to  start 
it  suddenly  and  without  notice;  and  the 
fact  that  it  did  so  would  not  constitute 
negligence,  even  though  appellee  was  at  the 
time  in  the  act  of  alighting  from  or  was 
otherwise  in  a  place  of  danger,  unless  such 
position  of  appellee  was  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  servants  of  the  company  who 
gave  directions  to  start  the  train.  It  cannot 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  averment  that 
the  train  was  started  suddenly  and  without 
notice  amounts  to  such  a  specific  charge  of 
negligence  in  starting  the  train  as  to  pre- 
clude proof  of  the  breach  of  any  duty 
arising  out  of  such  act,  not  specifically 
alleged. 

Under  the  pleadings,  the  negligence 
charged  against  the  appellant  was  limited 
to  the  starting  of  the  train.  If  the  train 
was  started  before  appellee  had  been  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  time  to  alight  in  safety, 
and  if  her  injury  resulted  as  a  consequence, 
appellant  is  liable ;  or,  if  the  conductor  gave 
a  signal  to  start  the  train  when  he  knew 
that  appellee  was  in  the  act  of  alighting, 
she  may  recover  for  any  injury  thereby  oc- 
casioned. These  questions  should  have 
been  fairly  submitted  under  the  law  and 
the  evidence.  The  instructions  to  the  jury 
should  state  the  law  correctly,  in  view  of 
the  issues  and  the  evidence. 

Lake  Erie  &  W.  R.  Co.  vs.  Beals,  9B 
N.  E.  Rep.  (Ind.)  453. 
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Forum  of  Train  Rules 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Collingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Notice 

In  submitting  questions  to  this  depart- 
ment the  editor  requests  that  whenever  pos- 
sible the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  used  in 
their  regular  order  to  designate  stations  as 
they  follow  in  sequence,  as  the  situation  is 
much  more  easily  understood  by  our  read- 
ers than  when  station  names  are  used. 


Ladd.  111. 

Editor  Forum— The  following  order  is 
issued:  "Eng.  6455  run  extra  A  to  D  and 
let  No.  4  pass  at  C."  B  is  a  blind  siding, 
and  No.  4,  a  first-class  train,  overtakes 
Extra  5455  at  B.  Where  will  Extra  5455 
have  to  let  No.  4  pass  under  Standard 
Rules?  L.  L.  K. 

Answer — The  order  quoted  is  improper 
to  give  an  extra  to  proceed  ahead  of  a  first- 
class  train  on.  The  order  does  not  give  the 
extra  any  right  to  occupy  the  main  track 
on  the  time  of  No.  4  and  as  a  result  Extra 
5455  must  get  clear  the  same  as  it  would 
if  it  held  no  orders  regarding  No.  4. 

The  only  difference  the  order  would  make 
with  the  extra  is  that  Extra  5455  would 
be  required  to  let  No.  4  pass  at  C  even 
though  it  had  time  to  make  D  and  clear 
No.  4's  time. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  us  your  opin- 
ion on  the  following: 

No.  145,  first-class  train ;  No.  163,  second- 
class  train;  both  get  order  No.  1  at  A 
reading:  "No.  163,  Eng.  21,  run  ahead  of 
No.  145,  Eng.  29,  until  overtaken."  No. 
145,  Eng.  29,  overtakes  No.  163  at  B,  No. 
145  carrying  green  signals.  Shall  No.  163 
wait  at  B  for  2nd  145,  or  proceed  ahead  of 
second  section?  It  was  found  necessary  to 
run  2nd  145  after  No.  163  had  left  A. 

Chief  Train  Dispatcher. 

ANSWER—Rule  206  provides  that  regular 
trains  will  be  designated  by  their  numbers, 
as  "No.  10"  or  "2nd  10,"  adding  engine 
sumbtrs  if  desired.     The    engine    number 


therefore  becomes  a  non-essential  element 
of  the  order  quoted.  Rule  218  provides 
that  when  a  train  is  named  in  a  train  order 
by  its  schedule  number  alone,  all  sections 
of  that  schedule  are  included  and  must 
have  copies  of  the  order.  In  this  case  No. 
145  was  not  named  by  its  schedule  number 
alone,  as  the  engine  number  was  included, 
and  while  this  engine  number  is  not  essen- 
tial, it,  nevertheless,  forbids  the  application 
of  Rule  218  to  this  case.  In  my  opinion 
No.  163  cannot  proceed  beyond  B  ahead  of 
2nd  No.  145  unless  it  receives  further 
orders  ahead  of  that  section. 

If  the  engine  number  had  not  been  given 
in  the  order  No.  163  would  have  had  full 
authority  of  rule  to  proceed  ahead  of  2nd 
No.  145  without  further  orders. 


North  McAlester,  Okla. 

Editor  FoRUM—Train  No.  2  is  a  first- 
class  train  and  runs  from  A  to  G,  and  is 
due  at  D  at  11:56  p.  m.,  and  at  E  at  12:04 
a.  m.  New  time-card  takes  effect  at  12:01 
a.  m.,  which  shows  No.  2  due  at  D  at  II  :43 
p.  m.  and  at  E  at  11 :53  p.  m.  Does  No.  2 
die  with  the  old  card? 

Rule  No.  4:  "Each  time-table,  from  the 
moment  it  takes  effect,  supersedes  the  pre- 
ceding time-table,  and  its  schedule  takes  ef- 
fect on  any  district,  or  division,  at  the 
leaving  time  at  their  initial  stations  on 
such  district  or  division.  But  when  a 
schedule  of  the  preceding  time-table  cor- 
responds in  number,  class,  day  of  leaving, 
direction  and  initial  and  terminal  stations 
with  a  schedule  of  the  new  time-table,  a 
train  authorized  by  the  preceding  time- 
table will  retain  its  train  orders  and  as- 
sume the  schedule  of  the  corresponding 
number  of  the  new  time-table. 

"Schedules  on  each  district  or  division 
date  from  their  initial  stations  on  such  dis- 
trict or  division.  Not  more  than  one 
schedule  of  the  same  number  and  day  shall 
be  in  effect  on  any  district  or  division." 

S.  L.   M. 

Answer — If  the  schedules  on  the  old  and 
the  new  time-tables  are  due  to  leave  A  on 
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the  same  date  and  correspond  as  to  class, 
direction  and  initial  and  terminal  stations, 
train  No.  2  of  the  old  time-table  can  as- 
sume the  new  schedule  at  12:01  a.  m.  and 
proceed. 

Longview,  Tex. 

Editor  Forum — ^The  following  order  is 
issued:  "Extra  329  west  has  right  over 
No.  22  A  to  D  and  will  hold  main  track." 
When  No.  22  arrives  at  W  it  receives  an- 
other order  reading:  **Extra  329  west 
meet  No.  22  at  E."  What  train  shall  take 
the  siding  at  E?  Some  claim  that  No.  22 
must  take  the  siding,  as  the  provision  in 
the  first  order  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Div.  396. 

Answer — Extra  329  must  take  the  siding 
at  E  for  No.  22.  The  reason  for  this  rests 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
first  order  which  needs  to  be  superseded 
or  annulled.  The  object  of  the  first  order 
is  simply  to  get  Extra  329  to  D  and  also 
to  keep  Extra  329  on  the  main  track  at  D. 
You  will  understand  that  the  Standard 
Rules  require  that  the  extra  must  take  the 
siding  at  D  on  a  right  of  track  order  un- 
less otherwise  directed.  The  order  issued 
"otherwise  directed"  the  extra  to  hold  the 
main  track.  The  order  not  being  a  meet- 
ing order  does  not  require  the  presence  of 
No.  22  at  D  to  fulfill  the  order.  The  order 
is  fulfilled  when  Extra  329  holds  the  main 
track  at  D  and  when  the  meet  order  was 
issued  the  extra  would  proceed  to  F  and 
take  siding  as  though  no  previous  order 
had  been  issued. 


Marshall,  Tex. 

Editor  Forum — A  little  information  on 
Rule  4,  please.  Train  59,  due  to  leave  A 
at  4:40  p.  m.,  and  to  arrive  at  Z,  its  ter- 
minal, at  11:55  p.  m. ;  new  time-table  takes 
effect  at  12 :01  a.  m. ;  No.  59  due  to  leave  A 
at  4:40  p.  m.  and  to  arrive  at  Z  at  12:20 
a.  m.  Can  No.  59  assume  rights  on  the  new 
time-table  under  these  circumstances? 
How  long  does  "due  on  the  road"  hold 
good  under  this  particular  circumstance? 

Old  Time-Table.— Subdivision  begins  at 
A  and  runs  to  Z.  New  time-table  subdivi- 
sion begins  at  A  and  runs  to  M.    Another 


subdivision  begins  at  M  and  runs  to  Z. 
When  new  time-table  takes  effect  what 
should  become  of  trains  then  on  the  road? 
In  other  words,  a  subdivision  was  cut  in 
two  and  a  new  one  formed  by  the  new 
time-table.  R.  S.  V.  P. 

Answer— Train  No.  59  can  assume  the 
schedule  of  the  same  number  of  the  new 
time-table.  "Due  on  the  road"  holds  good 
until  the  old  schedule  is  fulfilled  or  until 
it  becomes  twelve  hours  overdue.  Should 
the  schedule  of  the  old  time-table  fail  to 
be  in  effect  when  the  new  time-table  takes 
effect  it  cannot  authorize  a  train  and  there- 
fore cannot  transfer  a  train  to  the  new 
schedule. 

Answering  your  second  question :  When 
a  division  is  cut  in  two  the  initial  and  ter- 
minal stations  are  changed  and  correspond- 
ing schedules  cannot  be  assumed  under  the 
second  sentence  of  Rule  4,  which  requires  a 
schedule  to  correspond  as  to  initial  and 
terminal  stations  on  such  subdivision. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Editor  Forum — Your  answer  to  Division 
502  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  relative  to  train  No. 
1  using  eastbound  tracks  C  to  F  with  right 
over  all  trains  has  caused  me  to  ask  a 
question  relative  to  the  same  subject. 

If  the  following  words  had  been  em- 
bodied in  such  train  order:  "Single  track 
rules  govern,"  could  not  train  No.  14  have 
moved  against  No.  1,  clearing  No.  1  at 
stations  as  per  rule?  C.  R.  A. 

Answer — If  the  rules  governing  oper- 
ation of  double  track  would  permit  of  the 
words  as  suggested  being  added,  train  No. 
14  could  have  proceeded,  clearing  the  time 
of  No.  1.  But  in  connection  with  this  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  the  operation 
of  double  track  under  Standard  Rules 
there  is  no  superiority  of  direction  and  if 
this  was  the  case  in  the  movement  under 
consideration  then  the  addition  of  the 
words,  "single  track  rules  govern,"  would 
not  alter  the  situation,  as  the  superior  direc- 
tion is  conferred  by  time-table  and  is  there- 
fore not  always  east  or  south  and  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  words  suggested. 
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G.  U.  Hess  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Arizona  Eastern, 
with  office  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

R.  A.  Barrett  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buf- 
falo, with  office  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

J.  Munday  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Rock  Island  South- 
ern, with  office  at  Mathersville,  111. 

P.  S.  McDaid  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral yardmaster  of  the  Erie  at  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Flynn. 

G.  C.  Willings  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Gulf,  Florida  &  Ala- 
bama, with  office  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

W.  H.  Beeland  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
Central,  with  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

X.  H.  Cornell  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  Adkins  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
&  Northern,  with  office  at  Livingston, 
Tenn. 

F.  R.  Bolles  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Copper  Range,  with  office 
at  Houghton,  Mich.,  succeeding  R.  T.  Mc- 
Keever. 

C.  W.  Streeter  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  termin- 
als of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  succeed- 
ing M.  J.  Sullivan. 

E.  D.  King  has  been  appointed  general 
yardmaster  of  the  Hayden  district  of  the 
Arizona  Eastern,  with  headquarters  at  Hay- 
den Junction,  Ariz. 

J.  M.  Chandler  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  office  at  Enid,  Okla.,  succeed- 
ing G.  H.  Schleyer. 

H.  R.  Laughlin  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  new  Sandy  Valley  &  Elk- 
horn  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
with  office  at  Jenkins,  Ky. 

D.  W.  Hickey  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  White  River  division  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
with  office  at  Aurora,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Millard  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Michigan  division  of  the 
Geveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with  office  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  succeeding  S. 
T.  Blizard,  retired.  H.  M.  Patton  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  at  Kankakee,  III, 
succceeding  J.  A.  Morris,  transferred. 


B.  H.  Harris  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  I.  &  V.  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West,  with  office  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind..  succeeding  B.  A.  Schofield, 
resigned. 

C.  C.  Walker  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  succeeding  E,  T.  Goodwin, 
transferred. 

P.  A.  Buck  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  & 
Northern  and  of  the  Tombigbee  Valley,  in 
charge  of  operation  and  maintenance,  with 
office  at  York,  Ala. 

H.  W.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Northern 
division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding 
C.  W.  Cool,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

H.  O.  Halsted  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Detroit  division  of  the 
Pere  Marquette,  having  jurisdiction  Detroit 
to  Grand  Rapids,  including  Detroit  ter- 
minals and  Detroit- Windsor  ferry,  with  of- 
fice at  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  J.  Pruitt  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Mexico  Northwest- 
ern, with  pffice  at  Juarez,  Mex. ;  M.  J.  Gil- 
martin  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
at  Pearson,  Mex.,  and  M.  L.  Mastellar  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  at  Madera, 
Mex. 

T.  L.  Dubbs  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, with  office  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  suc- 
ceeding P.  Laden,  transferred;  P.  Laden 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Memphis  division,  with  office  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  succeeding  T.  L.  Dubbs,  transferred. 

W.  S.  Williams  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Minnesota  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Dubuque,  la. ; 
T.  H.  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Springfield  division,  with 
office  at  Clinton,  111.,  and  E.  H.  Knox  has 
been  appointed  a  trainmaster,  with  office  at 
Champaign,  111. 

G.  S.  Waid  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  &  San  Antonio,  the  Texas  &  New  Or- 
leans, the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the 
Houston  East  &  West  Texas,  and  the 
Houston  &  Shreveport,  with  office  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  G.  Radetzski,  re- 
signed. R.  M.  Hoover  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  El  Paso  division  of 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio, 
with  office  at   El  Paso,    Tex.,    succeeding 
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Mr.  Waid,  promoted.  D.  S.  Gallagher  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  First 
division  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central, 
with  office  at  Ennis,  Tex.,  succeeding  Mr. 
Hoover,  transferred. 

J.  F.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  La  Crosse  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeding  W.  B.  Hin- 
richs,  promoted;  D.  E.  Rossiter  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Mr. 
Anderson,  transferred. . 

C.  E.  Ochiltree  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Decatur  divi- 
sion of  the  Wabash,  with  office  at  Decatur, 
III.  E.  A.  Solitt  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Decatur ;  John  Cook  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  and 
J.  P.  Shields  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Moulton,  la. 

H.  F.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Deni- 
son,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Walton;  A.  S. 
Johnson  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Denison,  succeeding  H.  F. 
Anderson,  promoted,  and  F.  R.  Blum  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  at  Smith- 
ville,  succeeding  C,  J.  Brown. 

T.  W.  Evans  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Western  district  of 
t|ie  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
with  office  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
S.  R,  Payne,  assigned  to  other  duties.  H. 
E.  Brown  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Buffalo  division,  with  office  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  T.  W.  Evans, 
promoted.  L.  S.  Emery  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Western 
division,  and  C.  E.  Olp  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster,  both  with  offices  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

The  lines  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
have  been  divided  into  two  divisions,  as 
below,  and  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made:  Ft.  Worth  division,  compris- 
ing lines,  Texarkana  to  Ft.  Worth,  Sher- 
man division,  Dallas  division,  and  Mt. 
Pleasant  to  Tyler;  E.  Richards,  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex. 
Waco  division,  comprising  lines,  Tyler  to 
Gatesville,  including  Tyler  yard,  Lufkin 
division,  and  Hillsboro  division;  H.  D. 
Earl,  superintendent,  with  office  at  Tyler, 
Tex.     J.   E.  Callahan  has  been   appointed 


assistant  superintendent  of  the  Waco  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Garner,  transferred.  C.  J.  Lake  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  lines  south  of  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
with  office  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  succeeding 
E.  Richards. 

D.  Coughlin  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Trenton,  Mo.,  succeeding  M.  J.  Ken- 
nelly.  H.  F.  Reddig  has  been  appointed 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory division,  with  office  at  Haileyville, 
Okla.,  succeeding  Mr.  Coughlin,  trans- 
ferred. U.  S.  Rea  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  succeeding  B. 
E.  Miller,  transferred;  D.  Van  Hecke  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Haileyville, 
Okla.,  succeeding  H.  F.  Reddig,  promoted; 
H.  J.  Sewell  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  succeeding  F.  G. 
Weeks. 

F.  Cone  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Hannibal  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  of- 
fice at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  T.  K. 
Knight,  assigned  to  other  duties.  N.  C. 
Allen  has  been  appointed  assistant,  superr 
intendent  at  Aurora,  111.,  succeeding  F. 
Cone,  transferred.  J.  R  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
succeeding  G.  L.  Griggs,  promoted;  W.  F. 
Mettlen  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at 
Table  Rock,  Neb.;  and  F.  E..Curran  has 
been  appointed  general  yard  master  at 
Omaha,  succeeding  Mr.  Mettlen^  promoted. 
T.  C.  Dougherty  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Ottumwa,  la.,  succeeding  N.  C. 
Allen,  promoted. 

L.  J.  Ferritor,  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  divisions  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  with  headquarters  at 
Bloomington,  III.,  has  resigned.  C.  W. 
Miller  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Bloomington,  and  S.  P.  Henderson, 
trainmaster  of  the  Bloomington-Chicago 
district,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Northern  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Bloomington.  James  Butler  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  same  terri- 
tory, succeeding  Mr.  Henderson.  T.  F. 
Shuman  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at 
Roodhouse,  III,  with  jurisdiction  Bloom- 
ington to  Godfrey,  succeeding  C.  W.  Bear- 
don,  appointed  assistant  superintendent  at 
Bloomington. 
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Editorial 

Thanksgiving 


The  last  Thursday  in  November  is 
the  day  set  apart  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  national  thanks- 
giving, though  it  could  be  reasonably 
expected  that  a  cheerful  heart  is  thank- 
ful every  day  throughout  the  year.  It 
is,  however,  a  good  thing  for  us  to  be 
reminded,  at  least  once  during  each 
year,  that  as  a  nation  we  have  good 
reasons  for  being  thankful;  and 
whether  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  a  simple  way  or  with  enough 
turkey  and  mince  pie  to  cause  indiges- 
tion, let  us  mark  it  by  a  resolution  to 
be  better  conductors  and  better  citi- 
zens than  ever  before.  No  one  of  us 
occupies  so  humble  a  position  in  life 
that  we  can  not  exert  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence among  our  associates  or  in  the 
community  in  which  we  live.  If  we  do 
nothing  more  than  greet  our  associates 
and  neighbors  with  a  friendly  word 
and  a  cheerful  countenance  we  shall 
have  accomplished  something  worth 
while,  others  will  be  thankful  that  we 
are  here,  and  we  shall  feel  glad  that  we 


are  doing  some  of  the  little  things  that 
make  life  worth  while. 

There  are  many  things  for  which  we 
can  give  thanks,  for  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  days;  for  the  seed-time, 
the  summer  and  the  autumn  harvest; 
for  the  necessity  which  urges  us  to  in- 
creased industry;  for  the  flowers  of 
human  kindness  and  the  thorns  that 
need  careful  attention;  for  the  tasks 
that  are  to  prepare  us  for  strength  and 
wisdom,  and  for  the  endurance  that  en- 
ables us  to  continue  on  when  we  feel 
weary  and  faint. 

We  can  give  thanks  for  home  and 
loved  ones  and  for  the  love  and  esteem 
of  our  associates ;  for  those  who  are  de- 
voting their  lives  to  works  of  charity 
and  labors  for  love  and  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  mankind,  and  to  "Him  whose 
life  is  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing 
and  through  whom  Thou  will  do  all." 
Let  us,  therefore,  cultivate  a  thankful 
spirit  not  only  upon  one  day  of  the 
year,  but  upon  every  day  of  our  lives. 


Southern  Association  Settlement 

A     settlement     with     two     groups     of  EfggaTemen^^"^^^^^^^                                               f.Isc 

railroads  in  Southern  Association  ter-     Flagmen  and  brakcmen,  per  mile i.6oc 

.,  .  1*1  .    .•  0  Daily    guarantee,    conductors $4<S0 

ritory,   in   which  representatives   of  our       Daily   guarantee,   baggagemen 2.90 

membership  employed  upon  the  prop-  Kb,?'';u%T„w2Ton"du??o'r,'!!'!:"!°:::./s:'^ 

erties  co-o^rated  with  a  like  repre-  }^^  ^^;^nu.,  ^Wgagemen.^^^.^.  |7.oo 

SentatlOn    of   the    Trainmen  S    Organiza-  Through   freight  and  mixed  train  service: 

tion,  has  been  made  and  is  now  in  ef-  ^TaV  bralTJm'n;  per*  ^^^^^^             tlTc 

feet.      On  the  first  group,  consisting  of       J^c^l   freight,  conductors,  per  mile 4.50c 

ir      -vT     *  11     o    TTT     F          Ji       i-11                 1  Local    freight,    flagmen    and    brakemen,    per 

the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Chesapeake        mile  3.00c 

&  Ohio  and  the  Virginian  the  follow-  Wojj;  ^  raStrSdTrai?^^in.Wr-d;f»S:S 

mg    rates    of    pay    will    apply    m    tram       Mine  mn  service,  conductors,  per  day 4.10 

^^°  ,•   ^                                               ^  Mine    run    service,    flagmen    and    brakemen, 

service:  per  day   2.75 
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In  addition  to  the  above  a  number 
of  rules  were  secured  which  were  con- 
sidered desirable  to  men  in  road  serv- 
ice. Heretofore  there  were  four  classes 
of  yards,  but  under  the  new  settlement 
there  are  now  three  classes,  which  are 
as  follows: 

CONDUCTOKS.   BrAKSMEN. 

Norfolk  &  Western—  Day.  Night  Day.  Night. 

Columbus      and      Valley 

Crossing    38c      40c      34c      36c 

Cincinnati      and      Clare 

yards     38c      40c      35c      37c 

East  of  Valley  Crossing 
and  Clare,   to   and  in- 
cluding   Williamson...    37c      39c      34c      36c 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio — 

Cincinnati    and    Coving- 
ton        38c      40C      35c      37c 

Cincinnati    and    Coving- 
ton  transfer    38c      40c      35c      37c 

Maysville    to    Charleston 

(Inc.)     37c      39c      34c      36c 

East   of  Charleston 36c      38c      33c      35c 

Virginian     36c      38c      33c      35c 

In  the  second  group  of  roads,  com- 
prising the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  Alabama  & 
Vicksburg,  Central  of  Georgia,  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific, 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  Northern  Alabama,  New  Orleans 


&  Northeastern,  New  Orieans,  Mobile 
&  Chicago,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  South- 
ern Eailway,  Southern  in  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  Central,  Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
port  &  Pacific,  Virginia  &  Southwest- 
ern, Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac  and  the  New  Orleans  Great 
Northern,  the  same  rates  of  pay  for 
conductors  and  trainmen  of  all  classes 
were  given.  The  terms  of  the  former 
Washington  settlement  were  made  ef- 
fective on  those  lines  which  did  not 
formerly  have  this  settlement,  thus 
placing  them  on  a  parity  with  the 
other  roads  on  rules,  but  the  rules  that 
were  effected  in  the  first  settlement  on 
the  N.  &  W.,  C.  &  0.  and  Virginian  are 
not  effective  on  the  second  group  of 
properties.  The  yards  in  the  second 
group  were  brought  to  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  on  the  three  named  except  that 
a  fourth  class  of  yards  also  exists  on 
those  properties,  which  is  one  grade 
lower  in  the  rate  of  pay  than  those 
named. 


Benefits  of  Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Solicitor  Earl  of  Department  of  Commerce    and    Labor    Reviews    Its    Operation — Compilation  of  His 

Opinions  Shortly  to  Be  Issued  by  Secretary  Nagel — Over  $1,000,000  Thus  Far  Paid  in  Claims — 

Extension  of  Act  to  Cover  Other  Branches  of  Federal  Service  Advocated. 


Solicitor  Charles  Earl  of  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  labor  has  just 
submitted  to  Secretary  Nagel  of  that 
department  a  compilation  of  his  opin- 
ions dealing  with  the  government 
workmen^s  compensation  act,  under 
which  compensation  is  granted  for  in- 
juries to  artisans  or  laborers  employed 
by  the  United  States.  This  is  the  pio- 
neer among  compensation  acts  in  this 
country.  Since  its  enactment,  sixteen 
states  have  passed  laws  of  a  similar 
character,  and  the  number  is  likely  to 
be  increased  during  the  coming  sessions 
of  state  legislatures.  The  very  general 
public  interest  which  attaches  to  such 
legislation  led  Secretary  Nagel,  last 
July,  to  direct  the  publication  of  the 
solicitor's  opinions  under  this  act,  as 
illustrating  the  construction  and  ap- 
plication of  a  law  providing  compen- 


sation as  contrasted  with  a  law  giving 
a  right  to  sue  for  damages.  The  opin- 
ions are  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  the  department,  which  will  issue  the 
volume  within  a  week  or  two. 

The  money  benefits  paid  under  this 
act  between  August  1,  1908,  when  it 
became  effective,  and  December  1, 
1911,  aggregated  $704,814.60  paid  to 
injured  persons  on  account  of  non- 
fatal injuries  and  $112,879.02  paid  to 
surviving  dependents'  on  account  of 
fatal  injuries.  Since  December,  1911, 
additional  benefits  amounting  to  nearly 
$300,000  have  been  paid.  During  the 
first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
1,805  claims  were  submitted,  of  which 
1,689  were  allowed.  During  the  sec- 
ond year,  2,624  claims  were  submitted 
and  2,499  allowed. 

The  present  statute  applies  only  to 
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artisans  or  laborers  employed  in  certain 
specified  branches  of  the  public  service, 
or  in  certain  hazardous  occupations 
under  the  government.  Any  workman 
covered  by  the  act  who  is  injured  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  is  en- 
titled to  receive  for  one  year  thereafter, 
unless  sooner  able  to  resume  work,  the 
same  pay  as  if  he  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed, except  where  the  injury  was 
due  to  his  own  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct. If  the  injury  results  in  death 
during  the  year,  the  compensation  al- 
lowed is  payable  to  the  widow  or  chil- 
dren or  dependent  parent.  The  act  is 
administered  by  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  who  is  authorized  to 
decide  all  questions  of  negligence  or 
misconduct,  who  is  made  the  sole  judge 
as  to  when  a  claim  is  established,  and 
whose  decision  is  final.  Payment  of 
compensation  under  the  act  is  made 
from  the  ordinary  current  appropria- 
tions for  salaries. 

Tlie  solicitor  emphasizes  that  feature 
of  the  act  which  permits  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  simple  and  direct  mode 
of  procedure,  whereby  technicalities 
and  delays  ore  avoided  and  the  relief 
provided  can  be  speedily  given,  and  the 
further  feature,  whereby  the  govern- 
ment is  forbidden  to  exempt  itself  from 
liability  by  any  contract,  agreement, 
rule  or  regulation.  In  this  connection 
he  says: 

"The  prompt  payment  of  compensation 
at  a  time  when  the  bread  winner  is  stricken 
and  money  is  most  needed,  without  forcing 
the  claimant  to  pursue  an  elaborate,  ex- 
pensive and  dilatory  process  of  proof,  is 
one  of  the  striking  benefits  of  the  act.  Be- 
ing in  its  nature  a  remedial  statute,  it  is 
rightly  susceptible  of  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  home  the  benefits 
intended.  Such  has  been  the  interpretation 
regularly  applied  by  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  without,  of  course,  dis- 
regarding any  of  the  limitations  of  the  stat- 
utet,  or  extending  it  beyond  its  terms." 

In  speaking  further  of  the  nature 
and  benefits  of  the  act,  the  solicitor 
states  that  it  marks  a  distinct  step  in 
advance,  and  substitutes  an  enlight- 
ened modem  view  for  certain  obsolete 
doctrine**  of  the  common  law,  since  it 


not  only  gives  a  remedy  where  none 
existed  before,  but  it  waives  the  right 
of  the  government  to  exemption  from 
liability  and  dispenses  with  the  neces- 
sity of  appeals  to  congress  in  individual 
cases.    He  says  in  this  regard : 

*The  rules  of  the  common  law,  which 
were  formulated  at  a  time  when  industrial 
operations  were  simple,  and  conducted  in 
small  establishments  where  responsibility 
could  easily  be  fixed,  permitted  recovery 
only  where  the  workman  or  his  representa- 
tives could  establish  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  and  denied  relief  if 
his  own  negligence  in  any  way  contributed 
to  the  injury,  or  if  the  mjury  was  due  to 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  or  a 
stranger,  and  also  compelled  the  worker 
to  assume  the  risks  incident  to  a  danger- 
ous emplojmient.  For  injuries  due  to  ac- 
cidents alone,  there  could  be  no  recovery, 
since  a  legal  wrong  could  be  imputed  to  no 
one.  The  altered  situation,  growing  out 
of  the  immense  changes  made  in  industrial 
conditions,  brought  a  realization  of  the 
great  injustice  worked  by  established  rules 
of  law.  Irrespective  of  the  negligence  of 
the  employer,  or  a  fellow  servant,  or  a 
stranger,  and  irrespective  of  the  risks  in- 
cident to  dangerous  occupations,  it  was 
recognized  as  grossly  unjust  that  the  vic- 
tim alone  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the  en- 
tire consequences  and  all  the  burden  of  an 
industrial  accident  or  injury.  It  was  seen 
that  the  employment  itself,  if  not  the  cause 
of  the  injury,  furnished  at  least  the  oc- 
casion or  the  condition  without  which  it 
could  not  have  occurred.  The  principle  was 
then  formulated  and  accepted  that  the 
financial  loss  occasioned  by  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  employment  was  a 
proper  charge  against  the  industry  itself, 
at  least  where  the  injury  was  not  plainly 
due  to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
person  injured.  A  means  was  thus  pro- 
vided whereby  the  burden  in  such  cases 
could  be  shifted  in  a  measure  from  a  single 
victim  and  distributed  among  many 
persons." 

The  solicitor  notes  that  over  17,000 
accidents  were  reported  under  the  act 
during  the  first  three  years  of  its  oper- 
ation, whereas  only  about  8,000  claims 
were  filed,  due  to  the  limited  scope  of 
the  law,  and  strongly  urges  this  as  an 
indication  of  the  need  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  act  by  supplementary 
legislation.  Such  legislation  has  in 
fact  been  recommended  by  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce  and  labor,  and  meas- 
ures designed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
tho  nrt  are  now  pending  in  congress. 
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Any  brother  knowing  the  address  of 
Brother  George  E.  Howard  will  greatly 
favor  the  secretary  of  Los  Angeles  Divi- 
sion No.  Ill  by  sending  same  to  Brother 
W.  C.  Rail,  2382  West  Twenty-third  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Brother  A.  F.  Haskill  lost  his  grip  con- 
taining all  his  O.  R.  C  receipts  and  travel- 
ing cards  and  service  papers  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
railways.  Kindly  forward  any  information 
to  J.  H.  Thompson,  1547  Ottawa  avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alta. 


The  following  Division  cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand 
Secretary : 

Card.               Written  for                   Div. 
21862 S.  H.  Jacobs 69 

9160 M.  D.  Todd 85 

21518 T.  J.  Dolan 175 

1236 R.  L.  Miller 180 

16220 A.  E.  Perrin 249 

19219 F.  W.  Lemperly 261 

18288 F.   W.   Peterson 456 

16180 E.  S.  Reynolds 480 

18125 Ben   Pollock    556 

14331 A.  F.  Haskill 591 


According  to  the  latest  census,  taken  as 
of  April  15,  1910,  the  number  of  foreign- 
born  white  males  of  voting  age,  that  is, '21 
and  over,  in  the  United  States  (not  in- 
cluding Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  or 
other  outlying  territory)  was  6,646,817.  Of 
this  number,  3,034,117,  or  45.6  per  cent, 
were  naturalized.  This  statement  was  re- 
cently issued  by  Director  Durand  of  the 
bureau  of  the  census,  department  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  the  statistics  having  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  William  C. 
Hunt,  chief  statistician  for  population  in 
the  census  bureau,  and  being  given  out  sub- 
ject to   revision. 

Approximately  nine-tenths  (89.4  per 
cent)  of  the  foreign-bom  white  males  of 
voting  age  were  of  European  origin,  9.8 
per  cent  were  natives  of  American  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States,  and  0.8 
per  cent  were  natives  of  other  countries. 
Very  nearly  one-half  (3,310,930)  were 
natives  of  countries  in  "Northwest  Europe," 
and  of  these  approximately  two-thirds 
(2,151,421,  or  65  per  cent)  were  natural- 
ized. Of  the  2,631,458  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries comprising  the  southern  and  eastern 
divisions  of  Europe,  taken  together,  581,- 
306,  or  22.1  per  cent,  were  naturalized. 
The  countries  of  low  percentages  arc  gen- 
trally  countries  from  which  recent  immi- 


gration has  largely  come,  the  lowness  of 
the  percentages  being  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  naturalization  implies  a  minimum 
residence  within  the  country  of  five  years. 
Natives  of  Germany,  of  whom  there 
were  1,278,679  in  the  country,  greatly  out- 
numbered every  other  nationality  among 
foreign-born  white  males  21  years  and 
over,  and  showed,  moreover,  the  highest 
percentage  naturalized,  namely,  69.5  per 
cent.  Of  the  737,150  natives  of  Russia,  who 
constituted  the  second  largest  group,  26.1 
per  cent  were  naturalized;  of  the  712,827 
natives  of  Italy,  17.7  per  cent,  and  of  the 
609,365  natives  of  Austria,  24.6  per  cent. 
The  ^our  following  nationalities  show  rel- 
atively high  percentages  naturalized: 
Natives  of  Ireland  67.8,  of  Canada  51,  of 
England  59.4,  and  of  Sweden  62.8;  among 
natives  of  Hungary,  the  only  other  group 
exceeding  250,000,  the  percentage  natural- 
ized, 14.3.  is  very  low.  Natives  of  these 
nine  countries  in  the  aggregate  account  for 
5,508,973,  or  approximately  five-sixths  (82.9 
per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
bom  white  males  of  voting  age.  The  low- 
est proportion  naturalized  are  natives  of 
Montenegro,  numbering  4,520,, with  a  per- 
centage naturalized  of  2.7. 

The  Youth's  Companion  appeals  to  every 
interest  of  family  life,  from  housekeeping 
to  athletics.  It  begins  with  stories  of 
youthful  vim  and  vigor,  with  articles 
which  disclose  the  secrets  of  successful 
play  in  the  great  games,  with  charming 
tales  of  life  at  the  girls*  colleges.  But  The 
Companion  does  not  surrender  these  read- 
ers when  they  have  entered  the  more  seri- 
ous paths  of  life.  Mothers  will  welcome 
the  page  for  little  children  and  the  weekly 
doctor's  article.  Fathers  will  find  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  day  as  it  is,  and  not  as 
it  is  rumored  to  be.  The  entire  household 
will  appreciate  the  sketches  which  touch 
gently  on  common  foibles  or  caricature  ec- 
centricity. In  short,  for  less  than  four 
cents  a  week  The  Companion  brings  into 
the  home  clean  entertainment,  pure  inspira- 
tion, fine  ideals,  increase  of  knowledge. 

Names  rarely  seen  in  tables  of  contents 
will  be  found  in  The  (Companion's.  An- 
nouncement for  1913,  which  will  be  sent 
upon  request — with  samples  of  the  paper, 
to  those  not  familiar  with  it. 

Every  new  subscriber  for  1913  will  re- 
ceive free  all  the  issues  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  1912;  also,  free.  The  Companion 
Window  Transparency  and  Calendar  for 
1913,  in  rich,  translucent  colors — the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Companion  souvenirs. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
144  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Matt. 
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AsHBRiDCB— Brother  J.  G.  Ashbridge,  Division  204,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AsMSTRONG — Brother  R.    Armstrong,   Division   605,   Brandon,   Man. 

Atwell— Brother  T.  T.  Atwell,   Division  28,  Atchison,   Kan. 

Adams — Brother  H.  Adams.  Division  431,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Beck — Brother  P.  H.  Beck.  Division  100,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bkown — Brother  H.  H.  Brown,  Division  55,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BuTLBK — Brother  John   Butler.   Division   243,    Missoula,   Mont. 

Brbnnkn — Brother  J.   F.  Brcnnen,  Division  452,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Bridges — Brother  J.  K.  Bridges,  Division  598,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Blodgktt — Brother  C.  H.   Blodgett,  Division  299,  Lima,  Ohio. 

BRUiCAGiir — Brother  S.  E.  Brumagin,  Division  194,  Brookfield,  Mo. 

CocKLiN — Brother  D.  W.  Cocklin,  Division  402,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

CocHRAir — Brother  L.  E.  Cochran,  Division  508,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Christenot — Brother  H.  C.  Christenot,  Division  77,  Palestine,  Tex. 

DooLEY— Brother  P.  Dooley,  Division   1,  Chicago,   111. 

Durst— Brother  G.  M.  Durst,  Division   551,  Vaughn,  N.   M. 

DuRBiN — Brother  C.  W.  Durbin.  Division   1,  Chicago,  111. 

Dbvoe — Brother  T.  Devoe,  Division  8,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Davis — Brother  W.  C.  Davis,  Division  349,  Crewe,  Va. 

FiNECAK— Brother  J.  L.  Finegan,  Division  395,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Groves — Brother  H.  H.  Groves,  Division  210,  Roanoke,  Va, 

GoULD^Brothcr  H.  E.  Gould,  Division  175,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Gannon — Brother  J.  J.  Gannon,  Division  ^,   Des  Moines,  la. 

Giles — Brother  F.  J.  Giles,  Division  408,  Evanston,  Wyo. 

Garlics — Brother  E.  Garllck,  Division  18.  Temple,  Tex. 

Grsslby — Brother  S.  E.  Gresley,  Division  66,  Portland,  Me. 

HoppMAN — Brother  J.  H.  Hoffman,  Division  96,  Aurora,  111. 

Hyndman — Brother  W.   Hyndman.  Division  441,  Alamosa.  Colo. 

Hilliard— Brother  R.  W.  Hilliard.  Division   i.  Chicago,  111. 

HiTCHiNS — Brother  C.  M.  Hitchins,  Division  470,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Howard— Brother  C.  H.  Howard,  Division  14,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hurley — Brother   D.    Hurley,   Division   421.   Amarillo,   Tex. 

Hall — Brother  F.  Hall.  Division  119.  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. 

Johnson — Brother  A.  £.  Johnson,  Division  602,  Gallup,  N.  M. 
Johnson — Brother  H.  Johnson,  Division  153,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Johnston — Brother  J.  E.  Johnston,  Division  205,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Kinsley — Brother  A.  H.  Kinsley,  Division  157,  Boston,  Mass. 
KiGER — Brother  E.  M.   Kiger,  Division  187,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

MiLLBN — Brother  T.  Millen,  Division  iii,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mahoney — Brother  J.   Mahoney,   Division   119,   Ft.   Wayne,   Ind. 

Miller — Brother  A.  Miller,  Division  2.   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Malonb — Brother  J.  F.  Malone,  Division  245,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

McDonald— Brother  H.  McDonald,  Division  550,  Miami,   Fla. 

McLEOD^Brother  J.  S.  McLeod,  Division  542,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

McGlonb — Brother  W.  C.  McGlone,  Division  306,  West  Bay  City,  Mich. 

McHenry — Brother  J.  C.   McHenry,   Division   177,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

McClain — Brother  D.  S.  McClain,  Division  354,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Neill — Brother  C.  Neill,  Division  284,  Waco,  Tex. 

O'Callaghan — Brother  O.   O'Callaghan,   Division  290,   Paducah,   Ky. 

Perrin — Brother  A.  E.  Perrin,  Division  249,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Perkins — Brother  E.  G.  Perkins.  Division  61,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Porter — Brother  G.  Porter,  Division  16,  London,  Ont 

Platpord— Brother  R.  W.  Platford^  Division  47,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Paoden — Brother  T.  Padden,  Division  273,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

Raymond — Brother  E.  C.  Raymond,  Division  261,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex. 

RsBD^Brother  W.  F.  Reed.  Division  186,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ryan — Brother  S.  L.  Ryan,  Division  3,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spitzer — Brother  R.   A.   Spitzer,  Division  89.  Louisville.   Ky. 

Stonebraker — Brother  L.  A.   Stonebraker,  Division  168,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Wilson — Brother  E.   D.  Wilson,  Division   122,   Boston,   Mass. 

Wall — Brother  J.  Wall,  Division  317,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wall— Brother  I.   P.  Wall.  Division  225.  Hornell,  N.   Y. 


Arnett — Wife  of  Brother  N.  T.  Amctt,  Division  283,  Marceline,  Mo. 

Bahr — Mother  of  Brother  C.  J.   Bahr,  Division  381,  Evansville,  Ind. 

CuMMiNGS — Mother  of  Brother  R.  M.  Cummings,  Division  52,  rort  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

Grissom — Father  of  Brother  L.  O.  Grissom,  Division  92,  Terrc  Haute,  Ind. 

Hartman — Wife  and  son  of  Brother  A.  M.  Hartman,  Division  210,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Holmes — Wife  of  Brother  L.  J.  Holmes.  Division  91,  Portland,  Ore. 

King — Wife  of  Brother  J.  F.  King,  Division  92,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Klein — Father  of  Brother  H.  J.  Klein,  Division  92,  Tefre  Haute,  Ind. 

Norsworthy — Father  of  Brother  P.  W.  Norsworthy,  Division  57.  Ft  Worth,  Tex. 

•MTBMlf»»Wif«  of  Brother  W.  H.  Soothorn*,  Division  S9S.  Salt  L^co  City,  Utak. 
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Btnr  •r  tb«  Fimt  Wh«  Awrmriwm  tm  Tbb  CoMBUcm 


The  Most  Exqcdrite  New  Ideas  in  Watch  Cases 


Take  your  choice  of  these  superb 
new  style  watches  sent  without  a 
,cent  down — on  approval  ($2!*^^.  m^a) 

Startling 

Watch  Offer 


^Ihe  Movement— ;^of^?f^^ 

ing  fight  on  trust  methods  we  haye  s^ 
lected  our  finmai  highest  grade  watch  for  a 
Special  offer  direct  to  the  people.  Matoriab 
Tha  heti  thai  mon^  cambuv,  Workmem 
World  renowned  experts  in  their  Ims*  The 
Jewelac  19  finest  grade  selected  genuine 

I  imported  rubies  and  sapphires,  absolutely 
flawless.  (It  is  well  understood  in  the  rail- 
road business  that  19  jewels  is  the  proper 
number  for  maximum  efficiency.)  Factorjr 
Fitted  ani]   factory   tested.     A4jiistmeiits 

\jdjusUd  to  t0Kiptratur&t  Uochnmitm  amd 
positions.    The  most  rigid  tests. 

\  Since  the  $1,000  Challenge 

was  made  to  the  giant  &ctories  four 
years  ago,  why  have  they  not  answered? 

I  Why  have  not  these  factories  produced  a 
watch  equal  to  the  Burlington?  This  chal- 
lenge did  not  ask  our  competitors  to  pro- 
dace  a  watch  better  thnn  the  Barllngton.    NO. 

"f  they  should  imxluce  a  wntcb  eqaal  to  the  Bur- 

linfcton  we  shoold  be  the  losers.   Our  $1,000  still  lies 

in  the  bank  for  competitors  to  cover. 

No  Money  Down 


$2.50 


READ!  A WatchOffer Without  ParaUel 

Write  for  our  free  book  on  watches;  a  bock 
that  posts  you  on  watches  and  watch  values — ex- 
plains reasons  for  our  most  lemarkable  rock-bot- 
tom-price  offer  DIR£CT  TO  YOU  on  the  highest 
grade  Burlington. 

a  Month  at  the  Rock« 
Bottom  Price   ^ 

To  €Mur$  us  that  every-  ^   FREE 
/watch  BOW 

COUPON 


We  ship  the  watch  on  approval, 

prepaid  (your  choice  of  ladies'  or  gentle- 
fnen's  open  face  or  hunting  case.)  Yon  risk 
absolutely  oothinff--yoa  pay  nothing— not  one  cent 
unless  yon  want  the  great  ofTer  after  SMing  and 
tlioroughly  inspecting  the  watch. 


side  facts  about  watch  prices,     - 
and  mil  explain  the  many    J^ 
superior  points  of  the  Bur-    JT 
lliufton  over  the  doable- 
1>rioe-l  products, 
send  your  name 
address  today. 

Iltkivi .,    ,, 

jMlAsCiWB      ^     N] 

Burlington  Watch  Co,'SSitit!'''^SS^,  ^  **^ 


hody  will  quickly  aneept  this  introductory 

offer^  toe  allow  cash  or  easy  payments^ 

as  preferred.    You  pet  t?ie  watch  at  the 

rock-bottom  price,  the  aame  price  iliat   ^ 

even  the  wholesale  dealer  must  pay,   ^  BURUNGmi  WATCH  OOl 

Now  Write  ffj„tf«  Jr/»*»5*"'aSS:-"* 

will  teilyou  wliutyoaou(.'litto    ^  n.  .^-i ,..,  ^.     ;:..-... 

{mow  hefore  you  even  ex;  ^ 

ne  a.  watch.    U  tells  all  thai 


^     mo  absolutt'Jy  l're«  utul  prepaid 
''  ^      one  of  your  new  watch  b^xika   ex- 
jjr     piuining  aljout  your  anti-trust  figrht, 
J^     and  ^ivirnf  the  tn^ide  /.jft<:  about  the 
♦      w-^b'h  industry.  AL-wj^Ve  full  pnrticulara 
j^    cf  how  I  mayobtait.  a  fullv  ndjunted  19- 
jpwet  gold  strata  trenuij.-  Hurlingtdn  Spe- 
cial, <JM  (TfA'-trt'n^,  af  the  rock -bottoni  price,  on 
tetraa  of  $2X0  a  month.    No  obliKations  on  me. 
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The  tone,  touch  atvl  mftgniacent  wearing 
qualitici  of  the  VOSC  Piano  arconly  cxplamt-d 
by  the  exclusive  ii.iicntrd  fca lures,  the  high- 
grade  material  and  superb  workmanship  that 
enter  into  their  cooAirut  tion.  The  VOSC  is  an 
ideal  Piano  for  the  home.  Over  70.000  sold. 
DeUvered  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
Satisfactioa  guaranteed.  Liberal  allowance  (or 
old  pianos  and  time  r>ayments  accepted. 

mW—ltfyu  krs  tnler«t«<1  id  piaooi,  lei  ui  MDd  yoM  onr 

h<f»at.(uUy  IIIu»tr»»*-df«lal>i^.«iHgl»M  full  inform«t*on 

v<i»e*BOW*  ru!ni("o.,  tei  ii«jM«i»hi^  itMUm,XiiM. 


that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Post  OflBcc  De- 
partment, brings  the  oldest  and  one  of  th« 
largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chicago  right 
to  your  door?  You  can  open  an  account  with 
one  dollar  or  more  in  The  Hibernian  Bank, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  as  conveniently  as 
if  you  lived  in  Chicago. 

Write  for  our  free  Booklet  "Banking-  ty  3faiP* 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BAJS/K 

Henry  B.  Clarke,  K-P  df  Ms^r. 
the  Savinsrs  Dept. 

Clark  &  Monroe  Sts.         -         -        Chicago. 


nUNOIS-SPRINGFIELD 
WATCHES 

Write  for  a  Lincoln  Medal 
and  a  descriptive  folder  of 
these  watches. 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


.J 


^^ 


A  Half  Inch  of  Cream 

A  Few^  Movements  of  tHe  Brusli 
A  Perfect  Lather 

Meimen's  Shaving  Cream 

**  The  Perfect  ShavuifE  Medium  " 
Applied  directly  on  the  face — lalhers  freely  and 
instantly.  Contains  no  free  caustic  and  abso- 
lutely will  not  dry  on  nor  snnart  the  face— breaks 
down  the  beard  without  the  usual  "rubbing-in" 
— extremely  economical —  100  shaves  per  tube 
— no  waste — sanitary — antiseptic. 
Mennen*8  Shaving  Cream  ia  not  the  hasty  prod- 
uct of  a  day.  but  the  result  of  three  years" 
fill  investigation  and  i^periinenting 
The  name  Mennen  is  behind  the 
cream. 
For  Male  mutmrywhrnrm,  2Sc» 

Sample  Tabe,  Free 
GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY 
Oraafe  Street       Newark »  N.  J. 
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Buy  of  the  Fisus  Who  Advertise  in  The  Conductoi 

Articles  of  Faith 


I  believe  in  mvself. 

I  believe  in  the  goods  that  I  manufacture. 

I  believe  in  my  business  methods  of  treating  everybody  alike.  W 

I  believe  that  when  I  make  a  sale  of  my  goods  I  make  a  permanent  friend. 

I  believe  in  the  industries  which  I  liave  spent  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  my  h  3  in 

upbuilding. 
I  believe  that  truth  can  be  expressed  by  a  manufactured  article  as  well  as  by  woV     of 

mouth. 
I  believe  in  doing  business  not  for  the  gainful  thing  alone  but  for  the  just  and  honest 

thing,  gainful,  if  possible. 
I  believe  in  competitors,  even  dishonest  ones,  as  they  develop    my    resources,    sharpen 

my  wits  and  keep  me  from  becoming  dead  to  the  world. 
I  believe  my  business  of  manufacturing  working  apparel  of  proved  excellence  for  nen 

who  toil  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
I  believe  in  doing  business  with  my  customers  so  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as 

a  profit  to  both. 
I  believe  an  employer  is  not  honest  with  himself  who  cannot  look  his  employees  sqt. 

in  the  face  on  pay  day. 
I  believe   in   advertising,   backed  by   articles  manufactured  honestly  and  with  an  hot.  *,., 

purpose  in  view. 
I  believe  that  in  elevating  the  man  above  the  dollar,  as  a  principle,    is   truly  observing 

the  golden  rule. 
I  believe  that  the  influence  of  my  manufacturing  methods  has  been  felt  throughout  t^** 

United  States  and  has  resulted  in  bettering  conditions  of  tliose  who  toil  everywhe 
I  believe  that  this  influence  makes  for  sincerity,  simplicity,  sturdy  integrity  and  mc 

perfect  relations  between  labor  and  capital. 
I  believe  that  when  a  man  wears  an  article  that  I  manufacture  his  self  respect  ia  i* 

creased  because  he  loiows  that  it  is  made  by  an  honest  manufacturer,  who  is  hone 

with  his  employees. 
I  believe  a  manufacturing  business  must  be  steadily  progressive  and  that  its  produ- 

tion  must  be  of  such  merit  that  once  being  bought  a  positive  demand  for  it  will  I  J 

created. 
I  believe  that  notwithstanding  my  goods  are  the  highest  priced    on    the    market,  thei 

merit  warrants  it  and  that  their  excellence  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  pric 

is  forgotten. 
I  believe  the  merchant  who  has  the  agency  for  my  goods  has  a  valuable  asset,  aiid 

he  shows  due  appreciation  thereof,  he  will  not  have  right  cause  to  regret  it. 

EespectfuUy, 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT,  Manufacturer 

Manufacturer  of  Carhartt  Overalls  and  Goods  of  Like  Kidney 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  TORONTO,  CANADA  CARHARTT,  50UTH  CAROLINA' 
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The  Christmas  Spirit 

BY  ADELBERT  CLARK. 

Why  is  it  that  men  always  shun  their  best  friends 

And  turn  to  the  world  and  its  foes? 
And  clutch  in  the  darkness  for  things  that  must  fall. 

And  trample  the  sweet  scented  rose? 
Are  they  blind  to  the  things  that  are  holy,  oh  God? 

The  things  that  are  sacred  and  true? 
From  Calvary  comes  a  sweet  answer  in  love: 

"Forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do/' 

It  is  true  that  oft  Evil  prevails  against  Truth 

As  nightfall  envelopes  the  day, 
And  it  often  destroys  some  beautiful  life 

Like  a  tempest  that  crosses  our  way. 
But  be  brave,  and  keep  loving — be  gentle  and  true, 

And  things  in  the  darkness  ahead 
Will  turn  into  lilies  witli  hearts  of  bright  gold, 

When  night  with  its  darkness  has  fled. 

0,  why  do  men  shun  the  stanch  friends  that  are  near. 

For  those  who  are  deep-scarred  with  sin? 
0,  wliy  do  they  turn  from  their  loved  ones,  oh  God, 

Ignoring  the  great  love  within? 
That  springs  like  a  fountain  from  deserts  of  sand 

Reflecting  the  heaven's  kind  blue? 
And  the  answer  from  Calvary  comes  through  the  night: 

"Forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
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Christmas  Customs  in  Other  Lands 


With  Christmas  less  than  a  month  off 
the  whole  nation  is  concerning  itself 
most  deeply  with  Christmas  trees,  pres- 
ents and  the  merriest  ways  of  celebrat- 
ing the  greatest  day  on  the  Christian 
calendar.  Children  are  writing  their 
notes  to  Santa  Clans  and  fairly  burying 
the  jolly  old  elf  in  a  deluge  of  appeals 
for  hobby-horses,  wax  dolls  and  the  vast 
array  of  toys  dear  to  the  heart  of  child- 
hood. Mothers  are  busy  in  the  stores 
buying  and  buying  and  buying  for 
Willie  and  Mary  and  "their  cousins  and 
their  aunts" — and  even  the  black  Tabby 
cat  of  the  household.  Fathers  are 
raking  and  scraping  their  bank  ac- 
counts to  provide  the  necessary  where- 
withal. The  whole  land,  in  fact,  seems 
possessed  with  but  one  idea — how  to 
make  this  Christmas  the  very  jolliest 
of  all  it  has  ever  experienced. 

In  the  pleasure  and  bustle  of  our  own 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ 
Child  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  another  portion  of  the  world  is  do- 
ing precisely  the  same  thing — in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Scarcely  one-fifth  of 
the  territory  of  the  globe  is  Christian, 
and  but  a  proportionate  number  of  its 
inhabitants  celebrate  Christmas.  Yet 
even  in  this  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  people  there  are  surprisingly 
diverse  methods  of  celebrating  the  great 
day.  Of  course,  all  countries  that  have 
a  Christmas  have  a  similar  spiritual 
celebration — thanks  and  praise  and 
worship  to  God  for  the  birth  of  His 
only  son  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem. 


But  the  diversity  of  celebration  along 
material  lines  and  the  great  variety  of 
Christmas  customs  in  other  lands  are 
surprising,  indeed.  Even  between 
countries  so  closely  allied  as  the  United 
States  and  England  the  difference  is 
marked. 

Of  all  places  on  Christmas,  surely 
the  Holy  Land — the  birthplace  of  the 
Christ  Child — is  paramount  in  inter- 
est. And,  naturally,  the  celebration  of 
the  people  of  that  land  centers  in  Beth- 
lehem, the  humble  little  village  where 
the  shepherds  found  "the  Babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying 
in  a  manger."  On  Christmas  Eve  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  and  from  all 
over  Palestine  and  visitors  from  other 
lands  flock  to  Bethlehem  to  witness  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity. 

One  by  one,  and  in  groups  they 
come,  with  their  caravans  of  camels  or 
on  foot  down  the  road  fr6m  Jerusalem 
to  Bethlehem,  leading  through  stony, 
rolling  plains  with  here  and  there  an 
olive  grove  or  an  orchard.  Under  the 
wonderful  radiance  of  an  Eastern  night 
they  wend  their  way  through  the 
crooked  streets  of  the  quaint  little 
town  to  the  market  place,  opposite  the 
church. 

The  scene  is,  indeed,  a  festive  one. 
Christians  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
East  are  congregated  here  in  gala  at- 
tire. Vendors  of  sacred  relics  are  sell- 
ing their  crosses  and  pictures  in  olive 
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wood,  and  small  boys,  dressed  in  many- 
colored  garments,  red  fezes  and  bright 
red  shoes,  are  darting  hither  and 
thither  in  the  crowd  in  wild  exuberance 
of  boyish  spirits.  Sheep  are  being 
killed  by  family  groups  for  their  even- 
ing meal  after  the  ceremonies  in  the 
church.  The  mothers  of  Bethlehem, 
with  their  large,  lustrous  eyes  and  bril- 
liant complexions,  are  making  merry 
with  their  children.  There  is  a  babel 
of  many  voices  and  a  great  running  to 
and  fro. 

The  door  of  the  church  opens  and 
the  crowd  presses  in.  The  Church  of 
the  Nativity  belongs  to  the  Latins,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Armenians,  each  sect 
having  its  own  convent  adjoining.  The 
Latins  are  holding  their  service  now, 
the  Armenians  later  and  the  Greeks 
ten  days  afterward.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  small  door  in  a  high  stone 
wall,  and  one  has  to  stoop  as  he  enters 
— thus  insuring  bowing  to  the  crucifix 
opposite. 

The  building  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  monument  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture extant,  the  basilica  erected  by 
St.  Helena  in  327  A.  D.  The  services 
are  held  in  an  adjoining  building  and 
the  worshippers  are  all  seated  on  the 
marble  floor.  The  priests  and  monks 
enter  in  solemn  procession  to  the  chant 
of  the  grand  Te  Deum.  The  bishops 
and  archbishops  follow,  in  gorgeous 
robes  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silver.  Paens  of  worship  peal  forth 
from  the  grand  old  organ. 

At  midnight  the  music  grows  softer 
and  then  there  comes  a  pause.  The 
silence  is  complete,  except  for  the  peal 
of  the  Christmas  chimes  outside  in  the 
village.  Suddenly,  as  though  by  an 
unseen  hand,  the  curtain  above  the 
chancel  arch  is  drawn  aside,  revealing 
a  miniature  cradle  holding  an  image  of 
the  Babe.  From  the  organ  and  the 
choir  bursts  forth,  in  glad,  triumphant 
cadence,  the  ringing  strains  of  the 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis.'^  The  little  cradle 
is  lowered  and  the  "Bambino"  rev- 
erently raised.  The  worshippers  pros- 
trate themselves  upon  the  ground. 

The  sacred  images  are  then  borne  at 


the  head  of  the  procession  to  the 
chapel  of  the  manger.  Priests,  monks 
and  congregation  all  carry  lighted  wax 
tapers  and  move  in  solemn  cadence 
with  the  chant.  The  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity  is  reached.  Once  a  subter- 
ranean vault,  it  has  been  converted  into 
a  chapel  lined  and  floored  with  marble. 
Directly  over  the  manger  is  an  altar 
profusely  decorated  in  gold  and  silver 
and  silken  tapestries.  Incense  is  burn- 
ing fragrantly,  and  lamps  that  are 
never  allowed  to  go  out  cast  their  dim 
radiance  over  the  crowd.  A  large  star 
of  brass  marks  the  spot  where  Christ 
was  born  and  bears  the  inscription  in 
Latin,  "Here  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary." 

The  little  manger,  with  its  wax 
figure  of  the  Christ  Child,  is  devoutly 
laid  upon  the  altar.  ^It  rests  there  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  a  symbol  of 
adoration  for  the  multitude.  From 
chapel  to  chapel,  the  long  procession 
slowly  wends  its  way,  with  its  chants 
and  lighted  tapers..  The  services  are 
continued  nearly  all  night  long  on  this 
spot  where  first  came  to  the  faithful 
shepherds  the  message  of  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  Earth, 
Peace,  Good  Will  Toward  Men." 

From  Palestine  to  France  to  the 
present  day  is  a  far  cry  in  point  of 
time,  distance  and  customs  of  celebra- 
tion. Aside  from  the  church  services 
there  is  much  of  interest  in  the  land  of 
"mo'sieur^^  at  Christmas.  The  day  is 
chiefly  for  children,  though,  of  course, 
the  grown-ups  lose  sight  of  the  real 
meaning  of  it  no  more  than  do  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  own  land. 
In  France  the  great  symbol  of  Christ- 
mas is  the  mistletoe.  All  over  northern 
France  it  is  cut  in  cartloads,  carried  to 
the  quaint  quays  of  seaport  towns  and 
shipped  to  England — for  John  Bull 
comes  nowhere  near  supplying  the 
Christmas  demand  for  mistletoe  in  his 
own  land. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  French 
lads  and  lassies  go  out  into  the  hoary 
old  forests  and  search  for  mistletoe. 
The  boy  who  sees  the  first  tuft  gives  a 
shout  of  joy,  climbs  the  tree,  cuts  it, 
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and  is  carried  back  in  triumph  with  his 
prize,  as  king  of  the  feast.  The  mistle- 
toe is  hung  above  the  entrance  to  a 
door  and  the  young  girls  pass  beneath 
it,  one  by  one,  to  be  kissed  by  the  first 
lad  who  catches  them.  On  all  Paris 
streets  at  Christmas  mistletoe  is  for 
sale,  and  it  is  a  real  Christmas  neces- 
sity. 

A  queer  superstition  clings  to  this 
winter  blossom  in  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant French  peasants — the  burning 
of  the  mistletoe.  Ugly  practices  and 
crazy  exaltation  have  been  known  to 
take  hold  of  an  entire  village,  with  the 
superstitious  excitement  attending  the 
burning  of  the  mistletoe.  The  custom 
is,  apparently,  an  ancient  one  from  the 
Celts.  A  part  of  the  blossom  is  broken 
up  into  little  bits,  placed  in  a  pan  and 
held  over  the  blazing  fire.  The  ashes 
are  carefully  collected,  placed  in  little 
bags  and  distributed,  to  be  worn  around 
the  neck  as  talismen.  Frequently  these 
little  bags  are  buried  in  the  middle  of 
a  field  to  bring  good  crops. 

Some  wives  of  the  French  peasants 
hold  that  these  little  bags  are  marvel- 
ous in  preventing  their  husbands  from 
coming  home  drunk  and  ferocious.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  sprinkle  a  little 
of  the  ashes  of  the  mistletoe  in  his 
drink,  when  he  isn't  looking,  and  his 
appetite  for  drink  will  decrease.  The 
ashes  will,  at  least,  keep  him  soberer 
than  he  would  be  without  them.  That 
is  the  reason  why  a  mistletoe  bough 
hangs  outside  most  of  the  taverns  in 
Breton;  it  is  calculated  to  prevent  the 
tipplers  from  seeing  pink  snakes,  pur- 
ple rabbits  and  the  like  flying  through 
the  air  while  making  their  unsteady 
way  homeward. 

In  many  sections  of  Germany  Christ- 
mas is  celebrated  in  many  diverse 
ways.  Yet  all  the  festivities  cling  to- 
gether by  tradition  and  have  many 
parts  quite  similar.  Santa  Claus  is  the 
main  feature,  and  he  differs  a  great 
deal  from  the  Santa  Claus  of  America. 

The  German  Kris  Kringle  never  dis- 
tributes any  toys,  but  he  carries  a  large 
bag  of  nuts.  These  nuts  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  German  children  on 


Christmas  Day.  Santa  is  peculiar  in 
that  he  also  carries  a  bundle  of 
switches.  They  are  for  the  children 
who  have  been  disobedient  during  the 
past  year.  When  the  nuts  are  distrib- 
uted the  bad  children  receive  a  switch- 
ing, instead  of  their  portion  of  the 
nuts.  In  distributing  the  nuts  they  are 
usually  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
table  and  Santa  Claus  hands  them  to 
the  youngsters.  Frequently  the  lads 
are  too  anxious  for  their  portion  of  the 
goodies  and  the  switches  in  the  hands 
of  Santa  come  down  across  their  shoul- 
ders with  a  whack.  Then  they  keep  a 
safe  distance  from  the  table. 

The  German  children  believe  in 
Santa  Claus  until  they  become  about  10 
years  of  age.  In  Germany  only  one 
day  is  celebrated,  Christmas  Eve  being 
left  unnoticed.  This  is  more  so  among 
the  laboring  people,  as  the  shops  and 
factories  never  give  a  half  holiday  on 
the  day  before  Christmas.  On  Christ- 
mas Day  almost  all  of  the  churches 
have  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  little 
folks,  and  the  gifts  are  distributed 
from  it.  In  nearly  all  of  the  homes 
Christmas  trees  are  to  be  found.  The 
gifts  are  very  rarely  given  out  on  the 
night  before  Christmas. 

German  children  have  many  of  the 
same  Christmas  amusements  that  the 
American  children  have,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  similar  to  the  American 
Hallowe'en.  Candles  always  cover  the 
Christmas  tree,  yet  this  is  never  in  full 
blaze  until  the  night  of  Christmas  Day 
in  Germany.  There  is  no  week  of  fes- 
tivities lasting  until  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  as  in  this  country. 

Christmas  festivities  in  England  are 
probably  more  fully  enjoyed  than  in 
any  other  country.  Many  of  the  old 
English  customs  have  been  trans- 
planted to  America,  but  many  of  them 
are  still  known  only  in  the  country 
across  the  sea.  In  no  other  country  are 
the  festivities  more  joyfully  welcomed 
than  in  England,  where  the  ^^old 
honor,"  as  it  is  called,  has  not  fled.  In 
that  country  it  is  the  custom  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  after  the  usual  devotions  are 
over,  to  light  large  candles  and  throw 
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on  the  hearth  a  huge  log,  called  the 
Yule  log,  or  Christmas  block. 

At  court  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  an  officer,  named  the  Lord  of 
Misrule,  is  appointed  to  superintend 
the  Christmas  revels.  In  Scotland  a 
similar  officer  is  appointed  and  is 
called  the  Abbot  of  Unreason.  This  is 
merely  one  mode  of  creating  an  abun- 
dance of  fun,  but  long  years  ago  this 
officer  was  really  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  festivities.  In  the  year  1515 
the  office  was  abolished  by  an  act  of 
parliament.  The  reign  of  the  original 
Lord  of  Misrule  started  at  Hallowe'en 
and  continued  until  Candlemas  Day. 
The  favorite  pastimes  which  he  now 
presides  over  are  gaming,  music,  con- 
juring, dipping  for  nuts  and  apples, 
dancing  and  "fool  plough,"  hot  cockle?, 
blind  man's  buff,  etc.  In  England  the 
favorite  dish  for  dinner  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  the  boards  head  with  an 
apple  or  orange  in  his  mouth  and  set 
off  with  rosemary,  plum  pudding  and 
mince  pie.  The  houses  and  churches 
are  decked  with  evergreens,  especially 
with  mistletoe,  to  which  the  English 
have  attached  a  singular  sacredness 
since  the  days  of  the  Druids. 

The  English  children  look  forward 
even  more  eagerly  to  the  Christmas  sea- 
son than  the  American  children.  It  is 
their  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
combined.  They  have  all  the  good 
things  to  eat  that  grace  the  home  of 
the  American  children  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  besides  receive  their  presents 
at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
can games  for  the  Christmas  season 
were  originated  in  England  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  such  as  blind  man's  buff 
and  dipping  for  apples  in  a  tub  of 
water.  These  games  at  first  were  only 
for  the  Christmas  festivities. 

The  English  Christmas  season  lasts 
from  the  night  before  December  25  un- 
til the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and 
everything  is  merry  during  that  time. 
The  season,  long  years  ago,  was  cele- 
brated to  a  greater  extent  in  England 
than  it  is  today  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  heads  of  many  of  the  churches 
complained  that  the  season  should  be 


more  sacred  and  not  so  much  given 
over  to  the  joyous  programs.  This 
called  a  halt  on  the  festivities,  as  the 
churches  were  then  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  country.  Since  that  time  the 
change  has  been  felt  right  along.  The 
Santa  Claus  of  the  English  children  is 
an  all-powerful  being  and  they  are 
stern  believers  in  the  m3rthological  gift 
giver  until  quite  up  in  years.  Many  of 
the  English  Christmas  customs  date 
back  hundreds  of  years. 

There  is  another  side  of  Christmas 
in  England  that  is  by  no  means  as 
cheerful,  though  it  speaks  well  for  the 
Christmas  spirit  of  its  principal  city, 
London.  Annually,  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  spent  in  providing 
Christmas  cheer  for  the  poor.  Any 
number  of  public  dinners  are  given  by 
various  charitable  societies  and  wealthy 
individuals.  The  poor — ^men,  women 
and  children — are  gathered  in  from  the 
city's  highways  and  byways  and  pro- 
vided with  warm  clothing,  household 
supplies  and  a  real  Christmas  dinner. 
At  the  famous  Guildhall,  on  Christmas 
Day,  a  sumptuous  dinner  is  served  to 
nearly  2,000  children,  the  city's  alder- 
men themselves  acting  as  waiters  and 
doing  their  best  to  instill  a  bit  of  real 
Christmas  cheer  into  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  half-starved  little  waifs  who  come 
to  be  fed. 

Christmas  means  much  to  the 
juvenile  poor  of  London — in  fact,  it  is 
the  biggest  day  of  the  entire  year  in 
their  lives.  Most  of  them  belong  to 
what  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"ragged  schools,"  and  each  school  is 
given  a  delectable  feast  with  a  few  in- 
expensive presents  on  the  side.  The 
churches  throw  wide  their  doors  and 
provide  Christmas  goodies.  These  din- 
ners are,  naturally,  the  talk  of  the  chil- 
dren for  months  beforehand.  And 
they  crowd  the  various  halls  where 
tlicy  are  held  in  droves.  Every  one  is 
served.  In  thousands "  of  instances, 
Christmas  baskets,  containing  food  and 
supplies,  are  sent  to  the  homes  of  crip- 
pled children  or  invalids  unable  to  at- 
tend the  big  feasts. 

Everybody  is  remembered.  The  in- 
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mates  of  the  workhouses  are  given 
good,  wholesome  dinners  and  provided 
with  other  practical  gifts.  The  widows 
are  given  "purses,"  containing  from 
one  to  two  dollars,  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  who  provide  the  necessary 
money  from  the  civic  funds.  It  is  the 
great  day  for  the  London  poor.  None 
are  forgotten.  In  fact,  the  poor  from 
many  towns  nearby  flock  to  London  on 
Christmas  Day  for  the  express  purpose 
ot"  sharing  in  the  prodigal  Yuletide  dis- 
tribution of  goose,  plum  pudding, 
clothing  and  shoes. 

Right  at  the  very  door  to  our  own 
country — Ellis  Island — a  Christmas 
celebration  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est takes  place  every  year.  There  is 
never  a  Christmas  that  does  not  find 
at  least  one  steamship  depositing  its 
load  of  immigrants  from  Europe. 
Strangers  in  a  strange  land  on  Christ- 
mas Day !  Surely  they  are  worthy  of 
all  that  can  be  done  for  them  to  make 
them  feel  a  little  of  the  Christmas 
cheer!  And  much  is  done.  In  the 
main  hall  of  the  immigrant  quarters  at 
Ellis  Island,  which  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  14,000,  a  stage  is  erected 
from  which  prominent  speakers  ad- 
dress the.  immigrants.  The  speakers 
are  chosen  according  to  their  linguistic 
ability,  and  every  immigrant  pres- 
ent will  hear  at  least  one  address  in 
his  own  language.  Not  infrequently 
singers  from  the  grand  opera  houses  in 
New  York  are  present  and  cheer  the 


new  arrivals  with  their  beautiful  songs. 
The  little  immigrant  children  are 
treated  to  all  sorts  of  Christmas  gifts 
dear  to  the  heart  of  childhood  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  come  in,  too, 
for  Yuletide  •  remembrances.  Several 
months  before  Christmas  donations 
come  in  from  all  over  the  country. 
From  the  middle  of  December  pack- 
ages begin  to  arrive,  some  containing 
,  touching  little  offerings  of  cheap  toys, 
candies,  ornaments  and  fruits.  From 
the  Ghetto,  from  little  Italy,  from  the 
crowded  alleys  and  the  stifling  tene- 
ments come  the  gifts. 

Not  infrequently  from  a  distance 
comes  a  check  from  a  man,  himself 
once  a  pilgrim  at  the  island,  to  whom 
fortune  has  been  kind.  He  asks  that 
the  money  be  expended  for  toys,  warm 
clothing  for  the  infants  and  substantial 
gifts  for  the  parents.  And  in  this  way 
the  matron  of  the  island  collects 
enough  gifts  and  toys  to  make  the  chil- 
dren who  spend  their  first  Christmas 
in  the  land  of  the  free  remember  it  all 
their  lives.  There  is  always  a  big 
Christmas  dinner  and  a  Christmas  tree 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Many  of  the  little 
ones  have  never  had  so  many  good 
things,  and  so  much  attention  in  all 
their  lives  before.  Sometimes,  though, 
they  are  too  sad  to  enjoy  the  feast  and 
the  presents,  for  even  in  the  childish 
breast  can  be  felt  the  pangs  of  father- 
land left  behind  and  a  new,  unknown 
land  ahead. — Elmira  Telegram, 


The  End  of  America's  Greatest  Trade  Route 

The  Little  Known  Lowermost  Mississippi,  Which  Does  Not  Empty  at  New  Orleans,  as  Many  Suppose. 

BY  FELIX  J.  KOCH. 


Travel  has  to  do  the  undoing  of 
many  lessons  of  district  school  geogra- 
phy, and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
one  instilled  into  every  American 
school-child,  sent  to  the  wall  map  to 
trace  the  Father  of  Waters,  that  the 
mighty  Mississippi  disgorges  its  tor- 
rents into  the  Gulf  at  New  Orleans.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  it's  a  far  cry,  particu- 
larly in  flood-time,  from  the  Crescent 
City,  where  one  may  watch  the  river 
hearing  southward,  to  the  Gulf,  where 
it  finally  rids  itself  of  its  load. 

Comparatively  few  are  those  who 
have  made  the  journey.  Usually  only 
the  traveler  bound  for  Central  America, 
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Panama  preferably,  is  embarked  on  it 
at  an  hour  of  the  day  making  it  pos- 
sible to  see  all  of  the  trip. 

At  once  customs  of  this  lower  river 
are  upon  you.  On  the  lowest  deck  of 
your  steamer,  far  at  the  rear,  among 


Quarter  past  eleven  a  gong,  of  the 
Chinese  sort,  rings  for  visitors  ashore. 
Meanwhile  the  Chinamen  have  set  fire 
to  their  pyrotechnics ;  there  is  a  terrific 
roar  and  the  crackers  sputter  every- 
where, bringing  every  passenger  aboard 


Floating  Dry  Dock,  New  Orleans. 


the  crew^s  quarters,  you  will  find  a 
placard,  of  orange  color  and  covered 
with  Chinese  hieroglyphics  ol  bon  voy- 
age, set  over  the  door.  From  a  rope 
there  depend  two  long  series  of  Chinese 
firecrackers,  these  with  the  little 
tubettes  densely  clustered  about  the 
sides  of  an  inordinately  long  string.  At 
the  head,  next  the  rope  itself,  there  is 
an  octagonal  box  affair,  in  gay  colors, 
which  is  fixed  to  a  trail  or  fuse  de- 
scending to  the  deck.  The  fuse  is  to 
be  fired  and  the  crackers  boom  forth, 
on  departure,  the  better  to  frighten  off 
such  malignant  spirits  as  might  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  harm  the  vessel  on 
her  cruise.  On  the  hatch,  several 
boxes,  with  more  packs  of  the  crackers, 
done  in  yellow  papers,  with  labels  of 
red,  likewise  await. 


the  boat  to  the  rear  to  witness  what 
seems  an  explosion.  After  the  two 
long  strands  are  burnt,  the  Chinamen 
light  the  packs  as  well,  throwing  these 
upon  the  iron  deck,  to  insure  good  luck 
for  the  voyage.  By  and  by  they  are 
scattering  crackers  all  over  the  deck, 
that  they  may  burn  the  better,  and  the 
sight  of  perhaps  twenty  Celestials,  en- 
veloped by  smoke,  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  » 

Meanwhile  the  boat  is  getting  under 
way  slowly,  a  tug,  at  her  left  side,  guid- 
ing to  the  channel.  Large  black  docks 
drift  along  gradually,  till  11 :40,  when 
the  tug  deserts  us. 

Almost  at  once  we  seem  to  glide  out, 
free  and  easy,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Yonder  two  ships  appear  in 
a  huge  black  dry  dock,  of  a  New  Or- 
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leans  company.  Wharves  and  slips  are 
at  every  hand,  while  ahead  one  sees  the 
river  curving.  It  is  chilly,  even  so  far 
inland  as  this,  and  the  huge  stacks  of 
the  American  sugar  refinery  bespeak  a 
warmth  that  would  be  grateful.  Close 
to  this  is  the  white  monument  on  Chal- 
mette  battle  field,  a  landmark  to  the 
voyageur  on  the  river. 

The  day  is  ideal  for  such  a  jaunt, 
but  for  the  cold.  Already  the  famous 
levees  appear  above  the  right,  protect- 
ing the  land  from  the  overflows  of  the 
river. 

You  climb  to  a  higher  deck  to  over- 
look tlie  levees,  they  seem  as  if  of  so 
much  mud.  Behind  them  is  fertile 
land,  that  is  tilled  to  distance,  where  a 
forest  graces  the  sky.    Only,  up  so  high, 


the  small  goblets  so  dear  to  the  South- 
em  man.  Outside,  as  you  sip  it,  or 
take  the  water  served  with  it,  you  see 
another  levee,  overgrown  with  a  scrub 
covering  of  trees,  bare  at  this  season. 

If  s  just  delightfully  warm  inside  the 
boat,  at  such  time,  and  one  feels  a 
motion  under-foot  which  is  pleasant. 

Ever,  outside,  there's  the  eternal 
sameness  of  levees.  A  man  from  Min- 
nesota is  looking  over  pictures  he's 
taken.  Another  man  is  hunting  his 
roommate.  Still  others  compare  a  map 
in  the  corridor,  outlining  the  route  to 
be  taken,  and  wondering  how  far 
they'll  get  from  the  equator.  Inveterate 
tourists  are  securing  ship-stickers  for 
their  valises,  novices  at  sea  are  buying 
post-cards  of  the  ship  and  writing  these 


One  of  the  Large  Docks  at  New  Orleans. 


it  is  decidedly  chilly,  even  of  a  Feb- 
ruary noon-hour,  and  it  isn't  long  be- 
fore the  scene  assumes  monotone  and 
travelers  beat  a  retreat  to  the  smoker. 

Already  the  Southerners  are  playing 
cards  here,  or  taking  the  brandy  from 


to  mail  by  the  pilot.  Meantime  the 
smoothness  of  the  river  is  soothing,  and 
one  comes  to  love  this  lowest  Missis- 
sippi. 

Ere  long  it  is  dinner  time  and  one 
does  get  an   assemblage    at   table.     A 
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Frenchman  from  New  Orleans,  bound 
down  to  Panama.  An  Ohio  farmer  and 
a  Southern  woman,  out  of  Vicksburg. 
Travel  becomes  the  talk  of  the  hour, 
while  miserable  pea  eoup,  beef  and  po- 
tatoes, and  then  a  plate  of  oranges, 
apples  and  bananas  go  by.  Meals  are 
not  to  be  recommended  on  the  fruit 
steamers. 

In  fact,  dinner  is  over  in  little  or  no 
time,  and,  by  and  by,  you're  on  deck, 
chatting    with    your    new-made    ship- 


to  the  parlors,  for  *^500''  and  similar 
games.  Somehow  the  landscape  recalls 
Holland  for  its  flatness;  only,  one 
misses  the  windmills.  You,  too,  are 
seized  with  ennui  and  take  to  writing, 
for  pastime. 

At  four  the  vessel  stops  to  drop  the 
pilot.  When  again  it  goes  on  and 
you've  readied  your  letters,  you  find 
yourself  riding  off  some  islands,  sar- 
gossos,  built  of  sedges  they  seem,  de- 
cidedly pretty,  the  more  that  the  sun 
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Building   a   Dike    on   the   Lower    Mississippi. 


mates.  Meanwhile  the  low  banks  con- 
tinue on  right  and  on  left,  with  the 
land  very  flat  beyond.  Wooden  walls 
seem  to  slope  up  from  the  turgid  stream 
to  the  flat  green-yellow  polders,  amid 
whose  areas  of  grass,  occasionally,  a 
barren  tree  will  rise.  Sometimes  a  row 
of  homes — small  houses  these — is  seen. 
Then  a  steamer  will  come  from  around 
a  bend  and  you  see  the  smoke  long  be- 
fore you  meet  it. 

So  monotonous  the  scene  that  folk, 
new  to  the  boat,  are  already  retreating 


Fcems  setting  among  them,  as  it  would 
into  the  sea.  The  picture  recalls  the 
St.  Clair  Flats,  somewhat,  but  has  an 
added  majesty  which  these  do  not 
possess. 

Conversation  grows  merry  till,  on 
signal,  every  one  passes  to  the  deck 
once  more,  to  witness  our  entry  into  the 
great  Delta  country.  The  river  is  one 
deep  mass  of  mud  about  us,  and  over 
this  ooze  there  lies  an  island  of  the  dry 
yellow  grass.  Upon  this  there  stands  a 
wee  one-room,  black  cottage,  alone  on 
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the  flat, — and  so  tiny  its  isle  one  can 
see  the  water  across  it,  where  the  sun, 
setting  in  the  sea,  is  reflected,  as  it 
seems  to  meet  the  sky  line.  If  s  a  most 
curious  optical  illusion,  that,  the  sun 
seems  actually  to  have  melted  and  be 
spilling  itself  into  the  sea. 

Half  past  five,  on  this  island,  we  ride 
just  off  a  lighthouse,  white  painted  and 
of  open  work  in  its  construction,  much 
like  the  famous  light  of  Point  Loma. 
By  it,  the  keeper^s  house  is  painted  to 
match;  close  to  this  are  perhaps  five 
one-room  cottages.  After  that  one  has 
more  of  the  very  flat  sedge-land,  scat- 
tered about  till  it  reaches  the  sky  itself. 

Time  is  fleeting,  rapidly,  according 
to  the  solar  clock  now.  In  a  very  few 
minutes,  indeed,  that  red  sun  has  sunk 
into  the  sky,  due  ahead.  More  of  the 
sargossa  islands,  with  the  yellow-brown 
sedges,  mark  its  passage,  but  they  fail 
to  interest, — every  one  is  commenting 
on  the  queer  melting  effect  of  the  sun- 
down. 

Ahead,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  in  a 
canal,  between  the  sargossos;  and  we 
can  see  another  ship  coming  in.  It's 
only  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the  Gulf 
at  this  point,  and  ahead  there's  a  light- 
house, white,  with  markings  of  black 
to  guide  belated  mariners.  The  coun- 
try is  still  very  flat  and  we  pass  on 
through  the  isles,  as  a  ship  in  the  St. 
Clair  Flats  might  do.  Occasionally  a 
willow  breakwater  is  seen,  to  Iceep  in 
the  force  of  the  waves.  We  are  getting 
into  the  Gulf,  now,  before  we  know  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  land  stands  the  white 
lighthouFe,  the  last  bit  of  human  erec- 
tion we  shall  see  for  some  1,385  miles, 
or  until  we  reach  Panama,  unless  foul 
weather  should  force  us  to  catch  a  peep 
of  Cuba. 

On  the  right,  now,  thfere  is  no  land 
visible,  just  the  open  seal  pearly  to  the 
skies.  Only  some  sedges,  swept  by  the 
icy  seas,  lie  near  at  hand  there,  while 
we  ride  by,  quiet  and  peacefully. 
Every  one  has  come  on  deck  to  witness 
our  passing,  and  the  boat  skims  close 
to  shore,  at  the  last  lighthouse,  as  if 
reluctant  to  quit  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  enter  the  Gulf. 


Bound  the  light,  a  few  of  the  one- 
room  cottages,  a  few  shacks,  seem  to 
hover ;  off  it  a  small  tug  rides  at  anchor 
and  there  are  several  landings,  or 
docks,  in  the  stream. 

There's  a  wireless  pole,  here,  too,  for 
landmark,  and  a  far  light,  off  inland 
on  a  post  rising  over  the  sedges,  one 
wonders  to  what  end,  since  ifs  still 
only  twilight. 

On  and  on  you  go, — plowing  your 
way  into  the  Gulf  now.  Over-grown 
jetties  are  visible,  then  a  coniform 
black  lighthouse,  with  a  yellow  light 
that  serves  to  mark  Ultima  Thule. 
Here  the  waves  lap  most  gently  at  the 
end  of  the  flats,  where  you  leave  the 
great  river  behind  you. 

It's  five  minutes  past  six  by  the 
watch,  as  the  lovely  waves  ripple  in  on 
the  ridge  of  earth,  washed  down  from 
a  bar  up  the  river,  and  representing 
soil  taken  from  who  can  say  how  many 
states  up  the  stream. 

Fox,  the  river  commissioner,  explains 
the  locality  as,  off  behind,  one  sees  the 
low-tide-land  sinking  into  the  sea.  It 
seems  strange  that  it  should  be  so  cold 
here,  the  coldest  they've  known  it  in 
thirteen  years.  A  bell  buoy  rings  off 
from  us,  a  bird  wheels  across  the  sky, 
ahead  and  about  there  is  the  open  sea 
only. 

Quarter  past  six  we  stop  and  a  tug 
comes  up,  puffing  madly,  to  take  off  the 
pilot.  He  leaves  by  way  of  a  rope  lad- 
der flung  down  to  his  skiff  and  then  in 
this  makes  for  the  tug.  He  aboard,  it 
whistles  farewell  and  turns  back  to  the 
islands,  to  await  any  up-boat  wanting 
a  pilot  for  the  stream.  Ifs  a  pretty 
sight  that, — the  tug  with  the  rill  of 
very  black  smoke  sent  scaling  skies,  all 
of  pearl,  now.  Beneath  us,  the  two 
shades  of  water — deep  brown,  deep 
blue.  Behind,  then,  the  line  of  lights 
and  of  lighthouses.  The  channel  we 
came  out  of  is  of  600  feet, — off  to  the 
right  they're  building  one  of  1,000. 

But  it's  cold  and  the  steam  heater's 
sizzling  and  calling.  You're  down  in 
the  Gulf,  now,  and  content  to  quit  the 
deck  for  the  more  cosy  cabins. 
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'Progress  Without  Conscience" 


BY  JOSE  GEOS. 


It  seems  that  even  Germany  is  hav- 
ing a  taste  of  high  prices  in  the  needs 
of  life.  The  Times  for  October  24 
says:  "The  meat  riots  in  Berlin  yes- 
terday illustrate  anew  the  fact  that 
those  who  set  out  to  regulate  prices 
must  fail  unless  they  regulate  some- 
thing else.  Food  has  been  so  scarce 
and  dear  in  Germany  recently  that  the 
government  suspended  the  customs 
duties  and  authorized  the  municipality 
to  regulate  the  prices  by  sales  of  the 
foreign  product.  That  looks  all  right, 
but  the  sequel  shows  that  it  worked 
wrong.  The  dealers  refused  to  handle 
the  foreign  product  at  the  low  prices 
fixed  by  the  government.  That  in- 
creased the  absence  of  food.  Then  the 
mob  destroyed  the  food  in  the  markets 
because  too  high.  Then  the  police 
closed  the  markets.  The  city  now  pro- 
poses to  cancel  the  licenses  of  the  deal- 
ers refusing  to  handle  the  foreign  prod- 
uct, and  the  end  is  not  yet." 

The  whole  tangle  shall  be  patched  up 
in  the  way  we,  powerful  nations,  man- 
age to  go,  from  blunder  to  blunder. 
That  has  been  human  history  thus  far. 

At  the  end  of  its  editorial  the  New 
York  Times  says :  **A11  over  the  world 
one  artificiality  leads  to  another,  and 
one  interference  with  natural  condi- 
tions necessitates  an  ever-lengthening 
chain  of  legislation.  The  better  way  is 
the  simple  and  natural  way  of  letting 
prices  regulate  themselves  by  removing 
privileges  and  other  hindrances  or  ob- 
stacles to  the  natural  play  of  supply 
and  demand." 

The  man  who  wrote  those  fifiy-three 
words  knew  what  he  was  about,  in  "the 
science  of  honest  human  development." 
But  who  cares  for  that  science  ?  *'Beau- 
tiful  living  and  beautiful  thinking  re- 
quire some  leisure.  Beauty  was  never 
yet  created  in  haste."  Harper's 
Weekly,  September  28,  1912.  Although 
the  editor  of  that  paper  is  endowed 
with  a  gifted  mind,  perhaps  he  did  not 
886  the  all-transcendent  beauty  of  the 


thought  he  promulgated.  The  word 
beauty  must  have  been  the  all-pervad- 
ing one,  in  the  ^^Mind  Divine,"  when 
He  planned  His  wonderful  universe. 
All  in  that  universe  turns  around  the 
word  beauty.  That  word  does  not 
seem  to  apply  very  fully  in  connection 
with  humanity  as  it  has  been  thus  far, 
but  that  cannot  be  God^s  fault.  That 
must  be  our  own  combined,  collective 
fault.  Why  so  ?  Because  men  in  com- 
bination have  repudiated  the  divine 
plan  of  "taking  time"  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  our  living  activities.  We 
have  always  been  too  much  in  a  hurry, 
have  always  attempted  to  accomplish 
too  much,  in  that  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion of  ours,  too  much  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. Beauty  has  not  been  our  ideal. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  poverty  we 
have  always  managed  to  have  among 
the  multitudes  of  the  human  family. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  enmities  and 
conflicts  we  have  perpetually  developed. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  absurdities 
by  which  we  have  always  legislated  God 
out  of  existence,  as  much  as  we  could, 
anyhow.  There  is  no  beauty  in  con- 
stantly preparing  ourselves  to  murder 
each  other  by  wholesale  through  mili- 
tary battles  which  prolong  the  kingdom 
of  men  and  run  away  from  the  king- 
dom of — Peace  with  God. 

Beauty  never  needs  to  work  in  a 
hurry,  because  it  can  do  better  work 
and  more  work  by  taking  time  as  an 
element  and  ally  in  all  its  efforts, 
processes,  combinations  and  ulti- 
matums. Beauty  can  therefore  work 
slowly  and  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
a  relatively  short  time,  because  operat- 
ing along  simple  and  direct  methods, 
with  no  complications  or  waste  about 
them.  Beauty  invariably  takes  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  which  is  the  natural 
road  to  all  success,  where  obstacles  are 
few  and  easily  overcome.  All  our  social 
combinations  lie  along  lines  of  great  re- 
sistance in  defiance  of  the  natural 
order.    We  commence  by  legislating  all 
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kinds  of  selfish  absurdities,  and  then 
regulate  them,  in  lieu  of  suppressing 
them  root  and  branch.  Eegulation 
should  only  be  applied  to  what  is  good, 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  easily  car- 
ried out,  and  thus  producing  the  maxi- 
mum good  and  benefit  to  all  men. 

Take  the  real  artist.  He  never 
i^rorks  in  a  hurry.  Take  the  real 
thinker.  He  never  thinks,  reads  or 
talks  in  a  hurry.  It  is  the  bungler  who 
is  always  in  a  hurry,  trying  to  get  rid 
of  his  job.  It  is  the  emotional  and 
uperficial  thinker  who  never  gives  his 
brains  time  enough  to  fully  grasp  the 
well  digested  and  slowly  reasoned 
thoughts  of  others.  Trying  to  suppress 
time  has  always  been  one  of  our  human 
mistakes.  And  how  little  knowledge 
we  all  would  need  if  we  only  learned 
that  which  is  most  vital  to  all  of  us! 
The  rest  would  come  then  by  itself, 
with  hardly  any  effort  being  needed. 
Do  ygu  know  why?  Because  the  best 
includes  all  that  is  good.  Because  what 
is  but  partially  good  brings  our  eter- 
nal discords.  Only  when  we  reach  the 
bottom  of  things,  in  human  conduct, 
only  then  can  we  fully  grasp  the  cor- 
rect details  needed  to  accomplish  what 
is  right  and  good  to  all  of  us.  Then 
alone  can  we  have  that  full  life  within 
the  circle  of — ^Universal  Beauty !    Out- 


side of  that  we  can  only  have — ^uni- 
versal sorrow  and  sin. 

And  how  true  it  is  that  ^^beautiful 
living  and  beautiful  thinking  requires 
some  leisure!'*  And  we  all  need  the 
leisure  of  a  peaceful  life.  And  that  is 
what  we  all  lack.  We  lack  it  because 
we  repudiate  all  truth  in  the  realm  of 
human  law.  And  no  truth  can  be  had 
without  the  beauty  of  equity  in  all  our 
collective  relations. 

It  is  the  fixed,  eternal  simplicity  of 
fair  play  in  all  directions,  with  its 
luminous,  radiant  and  supreme  in- 
fluence, ingrained  in  the  bottom  ad- 
justments of  each  national  compact- 
that  is  what  would  rapidly  give  to  our 
bewildered  humanity  the  promised 
"peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing." That  would  give  us  the  simple 
and  natural  combination  of — Beauty 
and  Truth  we  can  find  through  the 
whole  order  of  creation.  Men  are  but 
the  last  and  complementary  link  of  that 
creation.  Unfortunately,  we  still  re- 
fuse to  be  that.  It  is  in  our  power  to 
become  that  as  soon  as  we  like.  We 
have  received  the  power  to  be  ''perfect/' 

Prices  above  normal,  always  more  or 
less  so,  forcing  most  people  to  forever 
curtail  their  needs,  that  simply  proves 
the  perpetuity,  thus  far,  of  a  progress 
without  conscience. 


Railroad  Building,  Service  and  Revenue 

Abstract  of  an  Address    by    L.    E.    Johnson,    President    Norfolk    &    Western    Railway  Company,    Before 
Grain  Dealers'   National   Association  at   Norfolk,   Va.,  October   i,   1912. 


It  is  now  some  forty  years  ago  since 
I  began  my  work  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
railroad  service,  and  the  thing  that 
most  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  in 
connection  with  the  service  was  the 
caution  painted  on  the  signboards  at 
many  railroad  crossings:  "Stop,  Look, 
and  LiFten."  It  would  be  a  very  wise 
and  fortunate  thing  for  the  American 
people,  as  they  consider  the  various 
phases  of  the  railroad  problem  as  they 
confront  the  country  today,  to  observe 
that  maxim;  and  that,  in  considering 
the  relationship  of  the  railroads  to  the 


people    of    this    country,    the    public 
should  "Stop,  Look,  and  Listen." 

No  one  can  obtain  a  proper  notion  of 
the  present  situation  nor  predict  the 
mode  in  which  the  railroad  problem  can 
be  best  handled  in  the  future  without 
studying  the  conditions* that  have  sur- 
rounded railroad  construction  and 
operation  in  the  past.  Railroad  build- 
ing has  been  wholly  developed  during 
the  past  seventy-five  years.  In  its  be- 
ginnings and  during  its  experimental 
sta<]:es,  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not 
railroad  transportation  could  be  made 
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commercially  profitable.  That  the  con- 
struction of  such  roads  would  result  in 
great  benefit  to  communities  to  which 
they  were  tributary  was  easily  and 
quickly  recognized.  The  great  expense, 
however,  involved  both  in  construction 
and  maintenance,  was  such  that  in  the 
early  history  of  railroad  construction 
no  individuals  were  willing  to  embark 
their  fortunes  in  such  uncertain  enter- 
prises, and  hence  it  was  that,  through- 
out this  country,  the  earlier  roads  were 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state  governments  and  with  funds 
largely  contributed  by  the  state  itself, 
or  by  the  communities  that  were  to  be 
directly  benefited  by  the  location. 
ThcFc  roads  were  almost  always  short 
lines,  usually  connecting  up  two  cities 
or  communities  that  were  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  the  promotion  of  the 
enterprise  and  with  no  connections  be- 
tween themselves.  Tliey  were  local  in 
their  character  and  depended  upon  the 
local  business  for  their  maintenance 
and  development.  The  experience  of 
some  twenty- five  or  thirty  years  dem- 
onstrated tlic  fact  that  upon  very  few 
of  such  lines  was  the  local  business 
capable  of  meeting  the  vast  amount  of 
expense  incident  to  the  maintenance 
even  of  a  short  line  of  road,  and  hence 
it  was  that  practically  all  of  the  state- 
owned  and  state-operated  railroads  of 
the  country  have,  from  time  to  time, 
passed  tlirough  the  bankruptcy  court 
and  their  existence  as  separate  organ- 
izations wiped  out. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  expand- 
ing business  of  the  country  justified 
the  adjustment  of  railroad  facilities  for 
the  development  of  through  business 
and  a  policy  was  inaugurated  for  the 
estal)lishment  of  through  lines  of  traffic 
whicli  would  tend  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  consistent  and  regular  traffic 
which  would,  by  its  bulk,  justify  the 
construction  and  existence  of  a  more 
extended  train  service,  and  hence  a 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  the  units 
which  go  to  make  up  the  final  sum  of 
transportation  expenses.  This  work 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  by  a 
state  road,  subject  as  those  roads  were 


to  the  control  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states  that  had  subscribed  to 
and,  in  most  instances,  controlled  the 
major  portion  of  stock  of  such  roads. 
Circumscribed  as  they  were  by  the 
limitations  of  state  lines,  the  union  and 
amalgamation  with  roads  outside  the 
state  was  an  impossibility,  and  hence 
such  roads  languished  until  they  could 
no  longer  be  maintained.  State  owner- 
ship was  abandoned,  not  by  reason  of 
any  defined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
states  to  relinquish  their  control  of  and 
interest  in  these  highways  of  com- 
merce, but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  ownership,  control,  and  operation 
by  the  state  of  such  avenues  of  com- 
merce became  practically  an  impossi- 
bility. No  commercial  enterprise,  how- 
ever patriotic,  can  succeed  unless  it 
pays.  The  state-owned  railroad  failed 
to  meet  the  commercial  necessities  of 
the  times  and  hence  such  ownership 
passed  away  by  sale,  either  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  evidencing  the  collapse  of 
an  unworkable  proposition. 

This  may  be  termed  the  first  stage  of 
the  railroad  problem  in  this  country, 
which  came  to  its  conclusion  about  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  at  least 
demonstrated  one  phase  of  the  situation 
— that  is,  that  the  American  people  will 
not  look  again  to  either  the  state  or  the 
national  government  to  provide  its 
transportation  facilities.  Political  ap- 
pointees for  such  work  will  not  make 
the  wheels  go  round. 

The  next  period,  extending  for  some 
twenty-five  years,  was  a  period  of  ex- 
pansion and  construction  involving  the 
establishment  under  private  ownership 
of  co-ordinated  lines  of  railway,  or  rail- 
way systems  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  under  which  great  trunk  lines 
have  been  established  which  have  been 
potential  factors  in  the  development  of 
this  country  and  the  establishment  of 
great  industrial  centers. 

During  this  period,  the  conduct  of 
the  railroad  business  was  carried  on  as 
a  private  business,  divested  of  state 
ownership  and  practically  without  any 
supervision  from  either  federal  or  state 
government.     The  simple  fact  is  that 
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the  experiment  of  state-owned  or  gov- 
ernment-owned railroads  had  been  so 
costly  to  the  communities  which  had 
entered  upon  that  experiment  that  they 
were  very  willing  to  surrender  all  of 
the  functions  of  government,  so  far  as 
necessary  for  railroad  construction, 
maintenance,  and  development,  to  any- 
body who  was  willing  to  risk  his  money 
in  an  enterprise  which  had  been  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  states  themselves,  so  far 
as  the  investment  was  concerned,  and 
the  responsibility  for  which  they  were 
anxious  to  be  rid  of. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  gene- 
ration succeeding  the  Civil  War  that 
railroad  construction  reached  its  hrgh- 
water  mark.  The  imagination  of  the 
American  people  was  aroused  and  the 
development  of  the  western  states  pro- 
ceeded with  unexampled  activity.  The 
railroads  were  the  pioneers  in  all  of 
this  development  and  whatever  may  be 
said  for  or  against  the  men  who,  during 
that  generation,  were  potential  in  the 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  railway 
companies,  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  building  up  of  American  indus- 
try and  communities,  and  to  them  be- 
longs the  largest  share  of  credit  for  the 
uplift  given  to  the  American  nation. 
It  is  true  that  they  carried  on  their 
great  business  with  a  free  hand  and 
now  and  then  an  injustice  may  have 
been  suffered  by  some  community,  yet, 
surveying  the  history  of  the  time,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  final 
results  were  highly  beneficial  to  the 
American  people,  and  under  no  other 
conditions  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the 
same  tremendous  advances  could  have 
been  accomplished. 

It  was  a  period  of  fierce  and  uncon- 
trolled competition,  in  which  the  qual- 
ities of  the  statesman  and  general  were 
both  brought  into  action  and  on  each 
of  these  lines  were  developed  men 
capable  of  holding  positions  alongside 
with  the  heroes  in  statecraft  or  war 
that  have  been  produced  at  any  time  or 
by  any  nation.  The  establishment  of 
trunk  lines  of  railroad  traversing  our 
continent  involved  the  exercise  of  ca- 


pacity, of  daring,  of  persistent  courage, 
and  diplomacy  unexcelled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  or  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle  for  business  which  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  great  railroads  which  had  been 
constructed  brought  about  practices 
that,  under  present  conditions,  are  con- 
sidered and  were,  in  fact,  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme,  but  he  is  a  poor  philos- 
opher or  critic  who  undertakes  to  criti- 
cise a  particular  custom,  habit,  or  prac- 
tice outside  of  and  away  from  the  en- 
vironment which  brought  about  the 
practice. 

These  things  were  all  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  career  of  progress  brought  on 
by  American  enterprise  and  initiative. 
They  accomplished  their  own  great 
work  and,  having  accomplished  it,  they 
have  passed  away  like  many  other 
things  which  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  system. 

By  this  brief  history,  one  who  ^'stops, 
looks,  and  listens"  will  have  seen  that 
we  have  practically,  in  this  country, 
passed  through  two  stages  of  railroad 
development,  the  first  being  the  stage 
of  government-owned,  but  not  govern- 
ment-operated, railroads,  and  the  sec- 
ond stage  one  of  privately  owned  rail- 
roads divested  of  government  owner- 
ship and  practically  free  from  govern- 
mental control.  The  first  resulted  in 
the  financial  collapse  of  the  roads 
themselves,  and  the  second  in  a  com- 
petition so  fierce  and  relentless  that 
practices  became  prevalent  which  re- 
sulted in  grave  injustice  to  individuals 
and  communities. 

Thus  we  see  that  two  systems  of  rail- 
road development  have  been  in  practice 
tried  out  by  the  American  people — one, 
after  reaching  a  stage  of  practical  col- 
lapse, has  been  definitely  abandoned, 
and  the  other,  although  resulting  in 
conditions  which  were  subject  to  grave 
criticism,  produced  results  highly 
creditable  to  American  enterprise  and 
initiative.  The  next  problem  was  to 
preserve  the  good  and  eliminate  the 
bad  features  of  the  existing  system  or 
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adopt  some  new  plan  of  handling  the 
transportation  problem. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  only 
two  possible  solutions  remained  to  be 
exploited.  Those  were:  Either  the 
taking  over  by  the  federal  government 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  whereby 
that  government  would  become  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country;  or  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads  under  the  same 
ownership  and  control  under  which 
they  had  been  constructed  and  devel- 
oped, but  imposing  upon  them  govern- 
ment supervision  and  regulation  of 
their  rates  and  practices. 

So  well  satisfied  was  the  mind  of  the 
American  people  concerning  the  in- 
expediency of  a  republican  government 
undertaking  to  operate  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railroads,  necessitat- 
ing the  employment  and  the  conversion 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  into 
government  employees,  that  practically 
by  unanimous  opinion  any  idea  of  the 
government  undertaking  to  place  upon 
itself  the  burdens,  risks,  and  dangers 
of  t!ie  transportation  problem  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  other  alternative 
was  easily  accepted  and  is  now  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  this  country. 

Whether  the  present  system  will  be 
entirely  successful  is  yet  an  unsolved 
problem,  and  its  final  success  will  de- 
pend upon  the  intelligence  and  patience 
of  the  business  men  of  America  and 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
railway  companies  upon  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis. 

It  goes  witliout  saying  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  supervision,  control,  and 
regulation  has  and  will  have  a  general 
tendency  toward  the  curtailment  of 
railroad  construction.  The  element  of 
speculation  has  always  been  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  adventurous  and  cour- 
ageous Anglo-Saxon  race.  Its  imagina- 
tion has  been  stirred  up  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  conquest,  whether  in  the  field 
of  battle  or  industry,  and  the  hope  of 
great  reward  has  been  the  incentive 
which  has  induced  the  taking  of  great 
risks.  These  were  the  conditions  and 
hopes  which  inspired, the  pioneer  road- 


builders,  when  no  question  about  *'rea- 
sonable  rates,"  or  "reasonable  return  on 
the  investment,"  or  "watered  stock" 
was  a6ked,  and  people  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  con- 
struction of  great  roads,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  held  out  hope  of  great 
reward.  Whether  this  restrictive  ten- 
dency will  continue  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  substantially  impair  the  progress 
of  American  industry  and  enterprise  in 
the  further  and  complete  development 
of  the  transportation  business,  cannot 
yet  be  determined,  but  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  American  initiative  is  curbed 
and  fettered  as  the  result  of  too  much 
regulation,  then  the  benefits  resulting 
from  this  control  have  been  purchased 
at  too  great  a  cost.  No  nation  can  af- 
ford to  destroy  the  enthusiasm  and 
imagination  of  individuals  engaged  in 
great  enterprises.  Dry  rot  would 
follow. 

Our  people,  whether  in  the  railroad 
business  or  any  other  business,  are  and 
ought  to  be  willing  to  impose  upon 
themselves  such  restrictive  laws  as  will 
provide  that  each  one  shall  receive  fair 
treatment  and  even-handed  justice 
from  every  public  service  corporation, 
and  no  one  should  be  restive  under  the 
operation  of  laws  which  have  for  their 
object  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses, but  any  laws  which  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  the  railway  companies,  under 
the  present  status,  are  conducting  a 
business,  the  rights  of  which  are  and 
must  be  respected,  are  unjust,  unequal, 
and  bring  about  positive  and  specific 
wrong  to  those  whose  lives  and  fortunes 
are  dedicated  to  the  work,  and  such  in- 
jiiptice  will,  in  the  end,  bring  about 
grave  perils  to  the  nation  itself.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  private  capital  has 
come  in  and  is  today  and,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  has  been  furnishing 
to  the  American  people  transportation 
facilities  which  the  states  at  first  under- 
took to  furnish  and  which  actual  prac- 
tice showed  that  they  were  incapable  of 
furnishing;  and,  having  invoked  the 
investment  of  private  capital  in  these 
great  enterprises,  such  capital  is  en- 
titled to  such    fair   reward  as  is  eon- 
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sistent  with  furnishing  a  reasonable 
service  at  reasonable  rates.  If  such  rea- 
sonable rates  in  fact  produce  a  liberal 
return  on  the  capital  invested,  it  should 
be  the  subject  of  congratulation  and 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  company 
is  in  fact  properly  fulfilling  its  duty  as 
a  public  servant. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that, 
whether  the  railroads  of  this  country 
will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  proper 
revenue,  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
good  sense  and  fair  judgment  of  the 
business  men  of  this  country.  They 
are  the  people  who,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, pay  the  rates,  and  it  is  at  their 
instance  and  as  the  result  of  litigation 
instigated  by  them  that  the  usual  at- 
tack is  made. 

The  making  of  railroad  rates  is  so 
complicated  a  proposition,  involving  so 
many  elements  concerning  which  there 
may  be  diiTerences  of  opinion,  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  rates  established 
by  any  of  the  railroad  companies 
which  may  not  be  subject  to  some 
plausible  attack,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  tendency  nowadays  is  to  litigate 
practically  every  rate  or  rate  adjust- 
ment. To  my  mind,  this  condition  pre- 
sents an  unfortunate  state  of  afTairs 
from  which  the  railway  companies  are 
receiving  substantial  harm,  the  effect  of 
which,  if  continued,  will  eventually  be 
far-reaching.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
mercantile  shippers  of  tlie  country  have 
but  comparatively  slight  interest  in  the 
actual  amount  of  a  given  rate  for  the 
reason  that  a  proper  and  reasonable 
transportation  cost  ought  to  be  and  is 
absorbed  in  the  price  of  the  article  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  yet  such  ship- 
pers are  vitally  interested  in  the  re- 
lation of  rates,  as  such  relation  cuts  a 
large  figure  in  competitive  business 
and  may  be  potential  in  the  selection  of 
the  place  at  which  the  business  is  to  be 
done.  Under  these  circumstances,  ex- 
perience has  developed  the  fact  that  in 
but  a  small  part  of  the  litigation  over 
rate  questions  has  emphasis  been  placed 
upon  the  unreasonableness  of  a  particu- 
lar rate  in  and  of  itself,  but  the  cases 
have  usually  rested  upon  the  question 


of  the  relationship  of  the  rates  and  de- 
cisions have  usually  been  made  on  the 
theory  that,  if  a  railroad  can  haul  cer- 
tain traffic  to  such  and  such  a  place  at 
a  given  rate,  why  may  it  not  be  com- 
pelled to  haul  such  traffic  to  another 
place  at  a  similar  rate?  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  go  in  detail  into  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  desire  to  bring  home  to  you 
the  viewpoint  of  a  railway  company  to 
these  rate  controversies,  which  I  think 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  any  as- 
sociation of  fair-minded  business  men. 
You  will  easily  recognize  that,  as  a 
business  proposition,  the  railway  com- 
pany is  chiefly  interested  in  its  own 
revenue,  for  without  adequate  revenue 
it  can  neither  perform  its  duties  to  the 
public  nor  properly  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  have  risked  their 
money  in  the  business  of  the  company. 
If  the  roads  do  not  earn  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  make  the  operation  a  paying 
proposition,  then  the  result  will  be  a 
financial  collapse  such  as  has  heretofore 
happened  with  the  state-owned  roads, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made. 

Wlien  a  given  rate  is  reduced,  not 
bocause  it  has  been  shown  to  be  ex- 
cessive in  and  of  itself,  but  because  of 
its  relation  to  some  other  rate,  or  be- 
cause on  account  of  some  competitive 
reason  it  has  seemed  fair  to  a  commis- 
sion or  court  that  a  particular  com- 
munity should  have  a  particular  rate 
granted  regardless  of  the  question  of 
cost,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the  rail- 
way company  is  losing  revenue  which 
ought  to  be  made  up  from  some  source, 
but  yet  I  think  that  the  shippers  of  the 
country,  in  their  zeal  in  promoting 
their  own  interests,  have  a  disposition 
to  press  lower  rates  upon  the  railway 
companies  witliout  giving  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  these  com- 
panies for  adequate  revenue. 

What  I  have  just  said,  I  think,  is 
correct  reasoning  unless,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  railroads  of  this  country  are 
earning  an  excess  amount  of  revenue. 
If  this  is  tnie,  then  it  would  be  just 
and  appropriate  to  demand  a  reduction 
and  readjustment  of  those  rates. 
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There  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  gen- 
eral idea  prevailing  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  that  the  railroads 
of  the  country  were  guilty  of  great  ex- 
tortion in  their  charges  exacted  from 
the  shipping  public,  and  that  the  roads 
were  endeavoring  to  secure  for  their 
stockholders  large  returns  upon  sup- 
posed investments  that  had  never  been 
made  and  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties embarked  in  this  public  service 
was  in  no  degree  commensurate  to  the 
capital  upon  which  the  railroads  were 
asking  a  return.  The  investigation, 
however,  by  state  commissions,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
by  the  courts  in  rate  cases,  has  prac- 
tically exploded  this  theory,  for  •  in 
every  case  where  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific investigation  has  teen  made  of 
railroad  property,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  outstanding  capital 
upon  which  return  is  asked  is  less  than 
the  value  of  the  property  actually  de- 
voted to  the  public  service,  whether 
that  value  be  ascertained  by  its  present 
cost  of  reproduction  or  the  actual  cost 
of  construction  of  the  premises  and 
property  so  dedicated  to  the  public 
work. 

^Vllen  this  capital  account  of  tlie  i ail- 
way  companies  is  thoroughly  recog- 
nized and  accepted  by  the  public  as  be- 
ing a  fair  and  reasonable  repre^^onta- 
tion  of  the  investment  upon  which  the 
owners  may  properly  ask  for  a  fair  re- 
turn, it  would  seem  that  a  large  part 
of  the  matters  in  controversy  should  be 
eliminated,  for  concerning  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  of  tliis  coun- 
try, such  matters  are  an  open  book,  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  any  one  who 
desires  to  examine  the  reports  regularly 
filed  in  public  records.  The  returns  on 
these  investments  are  known  to  be  very 
meager,  probably  not  exceeding,  on  an 
average,  four  or  five  per  cent,  and  not 
averaging  that  on  ninety  or  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  of  this 
country.  Xo  fair-minded  man  engaged 
in  business  will  claim  that  such  a  re- 
turn is  excessive. 

The  critics  of  the  railway  companies 


and  fault-finders  heretofore  concen- 
trated their  attack  and  attempted  to 
prejudice  the  public  mind  by  claiming 
excessive  capitalization,  emphasizing 
this  charge  by  the  popular  by-word  of 
"watered  stock."  Investigations,  how- 
ever, have  shown,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, that  these  charges  are  without 
foundation  and  the  attacks  against  rail- 
way companies  are  now,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, concentrated  on  the  fact  that,  al- 
though they  do  not  pay  excessive  re- 
turns to  their  stockholders  on  the  sums 
invested  on  account  of  capital,  yet  that 
the  roads  earn  large  sums  of  money  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  that  are  dis- 
tributed among  their  stockholders  and 
these  sums  are  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
betterments,  renewals,  and  repairs,  and 
that  thereby  the  excessive  revenues  are 
collected  and  used  for  unnecessary  pur- 
poses, or  at  least  for  purposes  to  which 
current  revenue  should  not  be  de- 
manded. On  this  point  I  invoke  the 
aid  of  conservative  business  men  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  proper  public 
sentiment  toward  the  proper  financing 
of  these  instnimentalities  of  public 
service.  The  railway  companies  of  this 
country  should  have  revenues  sufficient 
to  properly  and  promptly  pay  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  including  a  reason- 
able return  upon  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  devoted  to  the  public  service. 
To  this  there  can  be  no  denial,  nor 
will  the  most  radical  reformer  enter 
any  protest  against  rates  which  are  ad- 
justed to  accomplish  this  end,  but,  in 
addition,  the  business  men  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
large  affairs  and  who  recognize  the 
vicissitudes  surrounding  great  business 
enterprise^will  concede  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  that,  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  just  mentioned,  the  railroad 
company  should  be  permitted  rates  that 
will  accumulate  a  reasonable  sur- 
plus which  will  enable  it  to  fur- 
nish such  non-revenue  producing  bet- 
terments that  advancing  civilization 
demands  and  wliich  the  progi'ess  of  the 
country  deems  essential  to  the  public 
safety  and  convenience,  as  well  as  to 
tide  over  the  lean  years  of  operation 
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which  inevitably  come  in  every  business. 

For  instance,  in  years  <rone  by,  grade 
crossings  were  not  deemed  injurious  to 
the  public  safety.  In  these  days  on 
busy  railroads,  such  crossings  are  a 
menace  to  the  public  and  every  well- 
conducted  road  in  this  country  is  using 
its  best  endeavors  to  eliminate  such 
dangers  from  operation.  When  broken 
crossings  are  made  it  is  a  difficult  prop- 
osition to  add  such  cost  to  the  capital 
account.  Unless  they  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  considerable  sums  of 
money,  they  should  be  paid  for  from 
operating  expenses,  not  as  a  part  of 
operation,  it  is  true,  but  out  of  operat- 
ing expenses  in  the  sense  that  when  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  road 
create  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  the 
road  to  put  in  such  non-revenue  pro- 
ducing improvements,  then  such  roads 
should  not  be  subject  to  criticism  in  a 
rate  case  on  the  groimd  of  earning  ex- 
cessive revenue,  with  the  consequent 
conclusion  that  its  rates  are  extortion- 
ate. So  it  is  with  the  renewal  and  con- 
struction of  its  smaller  country  sta- 
tions, and  many  other  illustrations 
could  be  multiplied  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  revenue  over  and  above  a  reason- 
able return  to  the.  stockholders  in  order 
that  the  financial  integrity  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  may  be  main- 
tained. 

In  the  event  that  no  such  allowance 
is  made  and  the  demands  for  such  im- 
provements are  pressed  and  in  many 
cases  compelled  by  controlling  au- 
thority, the  money  must  come  from  in- 
creased capitalization.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  capital  can  be  secured  for  the 
railroads  of  this  country  when  the 
proposition  is  fairly  placed  before  the 
investing  public  that  the  purpose  of 
such  capitalization  is  to  add  public  con- 
veniences and  additional  safeguards 
which  are  recognized  as  adding  nothing 
to  the  earning  power  of  the  road ;  and, 
in  the  event  that  such  capital  can  be 
obtained  by  reason  of  the  reserved 
credit  of  the  road  applying  for  loans, 
then  it  must  be  recognized  tliat  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  railroads 
of  this  country,  like  the  railroads  of 


England  and  continental  Europe,  will 
become  top-heavy  as  the  result  of  out- 
standing capital,  with  its  attendant 
overhead  charges,  and  will  be  utterly 
unable  to  pay  a  reasonable  return 
thereon  without  exacting  from  the 
people  rates  which,  at  that  time,  will 
doubtless  be  in  fact  burdensome.  Fore- 
closure and  accompanying  financial  dis- 
aster must  follow  such  a  policy. 

Each  of  us  are  representatives  of 
great  interests  which  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  potential  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  nation.  My  long  ex- 
perience in  railroad  work,  which  has 
brought  me  necessarily  in  contact  with 
many  other  great  enterprises  and  busi- 
nesses, has,  I  hope,  tended  to  free  my 
mind,  in  some  degree  at  least,  from 
narrow  prejudices  or  lop-sided  views  on 
these  subjects,  and  I  hope  in  the  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  thrown  out  that 
they  have  come  from  an  earnest  desire 
to  increase  and  preserve  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  which  will  stand  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

I  can,  however,  see  breakers  ahead  in 
the  handling  of  this  transportation 
problem  and  it  is  my  purpose,  in  every 
way  in  my  power,  to  induce  such  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  come  in  contact  to 
"stop,  look,  and  listen,"  for  by  such 
thouc^htful  observation  alone  can  future 
troubles  be  avoided. 

The  American  people  demand  a 
prompt,  efficient,  and  adequate  trans- 
portation service  witliout  discrimina- 
tion and  with  readiness  to  serve  all 
upon  equal  terms,  and  this  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  at  reasonable  rates.  This 
character  of  service  the  railroads  should 
be  willing  and  must  give,  but  while 
performing  the  service  which  the  peo- 
ple demand,  tliere  should  not  be  an  at- 
tempt to  niggardly  withhold  from  the 
railways  such  revenues  that  may  be 
necessary  to  furnish  an  efficient  service 
and  to  acquire  a  surplus  in  order  to 
preserve  tlie  stability  and  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  properties.  Every  busi- 
ness has  the  right  to  demand  this. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  Grain  Deal- 
ers' National  Association,  you  particu- 
larly and  the  shippers  of  this  country 
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in  general,  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  transportation  shortage  that 
has  ever  confronted  this  country,  and 
the  responsibility  for  this  does  not  lie 
with  the  transportation  companies. 
They  cannot  continue  acquiring  capital 
for  furtlier  railroad  construction  or  in- 
creased facilities  with  the  situation  that 
now  confronts  them.  The  freight  rates 
for  the  last  decade  have  been  gradually 
decreasing  and  the  operating  expenses, 
caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  material 
and  advances  of  rates  of  pay  to  labor, 
have  been  expanded  by  leaps  and 
bounds — not  gradually.  This  is  an 
open  book  and  you  can  determine  the 
facts  for  yourself  by  the  examination 
of  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads 
which  are  now  being  published  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  few  years 
ago  where  a  shipper  would  show  to  a 
railroad  traffic  manager  that  some  par- 
ticular rate  was  out  of  line  with  the 
competitive  conditions,  that  such  a 
rate  would  be  adjusted.  Today  this 
cannot  be  done,  as  the  railroads  are  put 


on  notice  that  they  cannot  advance  any 
rate,  therefore  they  will  not  voluntarily 
reduce  a  rate.  The  situation  of  the 
railroad  that  I  represent  is  that  it 
should,  in  order  to  meet  its  present  and 
probable  future  requirements,  place 
orders  for  ten  thousand  freight  cars 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  loco- 
motives, but  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear 
to  do  this,  as  I  cannot  determine  where 
the  money  would  come  from  to  pay  for 
them.  There  should  be  a  horizontal 
advance  on  every  freight  tariflE  for  the 
entire  country  that  is  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I 
make  no  exceptions,  and  you  gentlemen 
representing  one  of  the  largest  com- 
modities for  transportation  should 
"stop,  look  and  listen,''  and  lend  your 
aid  to  a  move  of  this  character. 

The  Children  of  Israel,  some  thirty 
centuries  ago,  complained  that  they 
could  not  make  brick  without  straw, 
nor  can  the  railroads  furnish  the  serv- 
ice that  is  now  demanded  unless  public 
sentiment  sustains  their  demand  for 
larger  revenue. 


The  Girl  at  the  Key 


BY  GRACE  E.   DAVIES. 


It  was  at  a  small  telegraph  station  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  only  a  short 
distance  from  Portland,  that  a  young 
lady  operator  had  recently  ventured  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  one  in 
that  position.  Although  she  had  al- 
ready met  and  become  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  residents  of  the  town,  and 
was  gracious  and  obliging  to  all,  still 
there  seemed  an  air  of  reserve,  and, 
some  declared,  a  mystery  about  her 
that  puzzled  them.  Where  slie  was 
from,  except  Portland,  no  one  knew, 
for  slie  tactfully  ignored  all  allusions 
to  her  personal  affairs.  Was  tliere 
something  in  the  past,  some  mystery, 
that  she  wislied  to  remain  unknown? 
And  if  so,  why  ? 

As  mystery,  or  often  even  silence, 
arouses  curiosity  in  people's  minds  the 


world  over,  even  so  was  it  in  the  little 
burg  of  Hampton. 

Quietly,  cheerfully,  understandingly, 
she  took  up  her  duties  each  day,  with 
an  interest  that  never  waned,  though 
often  when  not  busy  at  the  key  or  in- 
terpreting the  clicking  of  the  sounder 
as  messages  or  orders  came  rapidly  over 
the  wires,  there  could  be  seen  a  far- 
away look  in  the  beautiful  brown  eyes 
and  a  wistful  expression  cross  her 
countenance;  but  these  moments  were 
unknown  to  the  local  inhabitants. 

As  time  progressed  she  gradually  be- 
came more  acquainted  with  various 
calls  and  stations  along  the  line.  Sev- 
eral amusing  incidents  of  the  wire  had 
already  helped  to  cement  the  bonds  of 
friendship  with  other  brass  pounders, 
even  tliough  they  had  never  met. 
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Besides  the  station  agent,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, an  elderly,  kind-hearted  man  of 
advancing  years,  who  had  served  in 
that  capacity  for  years  but  could  no 
longer  operate  the  telegraphic  instru- 
ments satisfactorily  because  of  an  in- 
creasing deafness,  there  was  Earl 
Brown,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  undertaken  to  work  as 
helper  during  the  holiday  vacation. 

Red-haired,  blue-eyed,  with  a  frank 
and  open  countenance,  and  strongly 
built,  he  was  a  helper  indeed,  especially 
as  he  possessed  an  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest in  his  work  which  if  continued 
would  surely  win  success.  His  great 
aim  was  to  become  an  operator,  and  to 
that  ambition  he  bent  all  his  energies. 
When  not  otherwise  engaged  with  sta- 
tion work  he  would  spend  much  time 
at  the  key,  in  which  worthy  occupation 
Miss  Ford  always  encouraged  him.  He, 
in  turn,  greatly  appreciated  her  kind- 
ness and  they  became  great  friends. 

With  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  wife,  as 
they  became  better  acquainted.  Hazel 
was  a  great  favorite;  a  fact  that  had 
much  to  do  with  dispelling  the  sense  of 
loneliness  in  a  new  and  strange  place. 
With  the  rest  of  the  people,  however, 
she  remained  on  friendly,  though  not 
intimate,  terms. 

Events  moved  on  in  the  same  monot- 
onous way  for  several  weeks,  but  this 
was  not  destined  to  last. 

One  day,  after  the  mail  had  come  in 
and  been  distributed.  Hazel  sat  glanc- 
ing over  the  city  paper  after  having 
laid  down  several  letters  which  she  had 
just  read.  As  she  sat  in  easy  reach  of 
the  telegraph  instruments,  intensely  in- 
terested in  a  paragraph  that  had  sud- 
denly arrested  her  attention.  Earl  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  table  for  a  pencil 
which  lay  there.  As  he  did  so  he 
glanced  unconsciously  at  the  super- 
scription on  one  of  the  envelopes.  Why 
he  did  so  he  never  knew  until  later 
events  caused  him  to  call  the  circum- 
stance to  mind.  Well  he  Icnew  that 
that  letter  was  from  Hazel's  friend  and 
fellow-telegrapher  in  Portland,  with 
whom  she  often  conversed,  over  the 
wires  as  well    as    by    correspondence. 


Hazel  had  often  told  him  of  the  good 
times  she  and  Viola  Kern  had  spent  to- 
gether; so,  while  wondering  a  little  at 
the  frequency  of  their  intercourse,  he 
soon  forgot  the  circumstance. 

So  deeply  engrossed  did  Hazel  be- 
come in  reading  the  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  complying  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Vantine  will  that  it 
was  some  moments  before  she  became 
aware  of  an  office  call  ringing  along  the 
wires,  over  and  over  again,  persistently 
and  authoritatively.  "Why  don't  those 
people  answer  their  call?"  she  absently 
wondered.  Then  she  realized.  It  was 
"HN,"  the  Hampton  call. 

Hastening  to  reply,  she  found  that 
the  message  was  from  her  friend  in  the 
city,  the  dispatcher.  After  making  in- 
quiries and  talking  over  details  con- 
cerning the  work  he  asked,  "Have  you ' 
read  column  5,  page  1,  of  this  morn- 
ing's paper?  Rather  interesting,  all 
right.  People  here  find  time  to  discuss 
the  case,  even  though  politics  are  so 
important  these  days.  That  is  one  rea- 
son I  called  you.  Another  is,  Lottie  has 
repeatedly  asked  me  to  insist  upon  your 
having  a  vacation  soon  and  coming  to 
town.  We  will  gladly  arrange  to  send 
a  substitute  if  you  wish.    Shall  we?" 

To  which  she  replied,  ^Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Fisher,  for  your  kind 
offer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  leave 
at  present,  for  reasons  of  which  you  are 
aware.  In  the  meantime,  tell  Lottie  1 
am  sorry  I  cannot  be  with  her,  much 
as  I  should  like  to — and  (a  pause)  well, 
I'll  write  to  her  soon." 

Again  he  sent  along  the  wires,  "Well, 
if  we  must  wait  a  while  before  seeing 
you  in  Portland,  we'll  have  to  be  con- 
tent, I  suppose,  for  my  authority  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  command  in 
such  an  instance.  But  if  you  change 
your  mind  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know." 

"All  right,"  came  the  answer.  Then 
"Do  you  know  why  you  didn't  get  me 
when  you  firpt  called?"  He  replied, 
"No.  Why?"  "You  would  be  amused 
to  know,"  she  replied,  "for  I  was  read- 
ing column  5,  page  1.  Had  just  re- 
ceived the  Oregonian/' 
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"Oh,  that  explains  it/^  he  sent  back. 
"Well,  if 8  great,  isn't  it?  And  might- 
ily important  to  several  persons  inter- 
ested, it  seems.  Well,  the  best  of  luck 
to  you,  little  girl !  And  do  not  fail  to 
bring  me  any  knotty  problems  that 
need  solving.  Good-bye.^'  And  he  was 
gone. 

She  remained  thoughtful  for  some 
moments,  then  said  to  Earl,  "Earl, 
there  is  more  news  about  the  Vantine 
will.  Mr.  Fisher  says  that  Portland 
people  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
case.  And" — with  an  amused  twinkle 
in  her  eyes — "we  must  read  column  5, 
page  1,  of  the  Oregonian  and  see  what 
new  phases  of  the  case  have  developed." 

"You  bet  we  will,"  said  Earl  inter- 
estedly. "I  wonder  where  Miss  Hurst 
really  is !  Gee !  I  wish  I  could  help 
that  fellow  find  her." 

"Perhaps  you  can,"  she  said  con- 
fidentially; then,  after  a  second's 
pause,  hastily  added,  "There  is  a  big 
reward,  they  say.  Perhaps  you  could 
get  it." 

"You've  got  me,"  he  answered.  "If 
I  were  in  Portland  now!  But  out 
out  here — ^" 

"Say,  Earl,"  said  Hazel  impulsively, 
"what  would  you  think  if  I  told  you 
that  I  knew  Helen  Hurst  and  knew 
where  she  was  ?"  Then  suddenly  turn- 
ing pale,  though  smiling,  "Eemember  I 
said  'if.' " 

"I'd  think—"  began  Earl  slowly. 
But  Hazel  wisely  busied  herself  with 
work  at  hand  and  left  Earl  to  his  tasks 
and  solitary  musings  on  the  subject  of 
the  missing  Helen. 

Earl  didn't  tliink  much  of  the  cir- 
cumstance at  the  time.  Soon  he  be- 
came interested  in  a  conversation  over 
the  wires.  "Yes,  your  letter  came  this 
afternoon,"  Hazel  was  saying.  "And  I 
have  had  other  news,  too.  Be  on  your 
guard,  whatever  happens,  and  (a 
pause)  remember  that  'Discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor.'  Will  write  to- 
night." And  the  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative with  the  initial  accompanying  the 
message  told  Earl's  w^ell-trained  ear 
that  Viola  was  at  the  key. 

Several  train  orders  kept  up  a  har- 


monious clicking  for  some  time.  Then 
Hazel  listened,  at  first  disinterestedly, 
to  a  conversation  between  two  oper- 
ators, young  men  at  the  stations  of 
Creston  and  Parkers ville,  respectively. 
Yes,  everybody  was  interested  in  the 
Vantine  case!  "Have  you  read  the 
latest  news  concerning  the  Vantine 
heirs?"  asked  one.  "You  bet.  First 
chance  I  had,"  said  the  other. 
"Wouldn't  have  been  so  interested,  but 
heard  Miss  Ford  talking  to  some  one 
about  column  5,  page  1;  so,  curiously 
enough,  had  to  read  it  immediately." 

Hazel  had  a  great  desire,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  insert  an  apt  quotation  con- 
cerning men's  curiosity,  but,  on  second 
thought,  refrained  from  doing  so. 
"Discretion — ^"  etc. 

"Seems  as  if  young  Vantine  is  hav- 
ing a  mighty  hard  time  to  locate  the 
girl,  isn't  he?    What  is  his  last  move?" 

"Turned  detective  himself,  it  seems. 
Quietly  disappeared,  usual  detective 
style.  Thrown  the  reporters  off  the 
track,  all  right,  I  guess." 

"What's  the  game  now,  I  wonder!" 
Then  followed  a  conversation  concern- 
ing politics  which  Hazel,  not  being  es- 
pecially interested,  paid  no  further  at- 
tention to,  but  found  and  eagerly  read 
the  remainder  of  tlie  all-absorbing 
topic  in  the  newspaper. 

That  evening,  at  the  Gilberts'  the 
subject  was  mentioned.  In  a  confiden- 
tial moment  Hazel  told  them  that  she 
had  known  the  late  George  Vantine, 
that  her  parents  were  well  acquainted 
with  him,  and  that  she  herself  knew 
Roy  Vantine,  the  nephew,  in  Canada. 

To  their  great  surprise,  she  added 
tliat  slie  had  first  met  Roy  at  a  Sunday 
school  picnic  on  the  shores  of  Kootenay 
Lake,  that  his  uncle  had  introduced 
them,  and  that  that  excursion  was  the 
first  of  many  which  both  had  enjoyed 
that  summer.  "We  used  to  go  rowing 
on  the  lake,  sometimes  on  moonlight 
evenings,"  she  proceeded  enthusiastic- 
ally, while  her  audience  listened  in- 
tently to  the  recital. 

So  vividly  did  she  picture  the  little 
slumbering  town,  the  beauty  of  the 
moonlit  lake,  and  the    wild    majestic 
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grandeur  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
known  as  the  "Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica," that  they  ceased  to  wonder  at  her 
love  of  the  wild  mountain  scenery. 
"And  the  mines — we  visited  some  of 
them,"  she  continued.  "Roy's  uncle 
was  a  struggling  mine-owner  then,  with 
scarcely  enough  capital  to  meet  his  as- 
sessments when  due." 

"His  millions  came  too  late  for  him 
to  enjoy  them  long,"  commented  Mr. 
Gilbert,  as  she  paused  in  the  recital. 

"But  he  lived  long  enough  to  gain 
the  reward  of  his  perseverance  and 
toil,"  added  Mrs.  Gilbert.  "That's 
more  than  many  miners  do." 

*^as  that  where  you  knew  Miss 
Hurst,  too?"  asked  Earl,  looking  up 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  just  remem- 
bered. 

"Yes,"  she  answered ;  and  though  she 
smiled  and  spoke  lightly,  they  noticed 
that  she  turned  pale  and  trembled 
slightly. 

Only  for  an  instant.  Then,  with  an 
apparently  unstudied  attempt  to  evade 
further  reference  to  Miss  Hurst,  she 
continued  animatedly,  "That  reminds 
me  of  the  time  I  first  met  Roy.  He 
wore  a  gray  uniform,  like  those  worn 
by  students  of  many  of  our  northwest- 
em  schools  and  colleges,  familiar 
enough  to  us,  biit  entirely  new  and 
strange  to  the  Canadians.  Several  days 
afterward  a  Mrs.  Garland,  referring  to 
Roy,  inquired  who  the  ^man  in  stripes' 
might  be.  How  often  we  have  laughed 
when  recalling  the  incident." 

They  whiled  away  several  hours 
listening  to  one  amusing  story  after 
another  of  her  experiences  in  "the  land 
of  the  Canucks,"  as,  with  a  spon- 
taneity that  was  tlie  charm  of  her  story- 
telling, yet  ever  with  a  gentle  persist- 
ency that  baffled  any  further  mention  of 
Helen's  name,  she  told  them  simply 
and  interestingly. 

At  la?t,  abruptly  pleading  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  as  an  excuFC,  Hazel 
bade  them  all  a  pleasant  "Good-night," 
and  sought  the  refuge  of  her  room. 

"So  they  knew  now  that  she  knew 
Roy  Vantine,  and  also  Helen  Hurst! 
And  Earl  might  know  that  she  knew 


where  Helen  was."  She  remembered 
the  "if."  "Well,  as  long  as  they  knew 
only  that  much — "  At  that  thought 
she  dismissed  the  subject  entirely,  leav- 
ing the  future  to  shape  its  events  as  it 
would. 

Reminiscently  she  recalled  the  past, 
which  she  had  related  to  her  friends. 
But  there  was  one  thing  she  did  not 
tell,  her  engagement  to  Roy  and  the 
now  seemingly  foolish  misunderstand- 
ings which  had  terminated  it. 

She  recalled  his  uncle's  mining  ex- 
periences, his  well-earned  fortune,  his 
sudden  death,  and  the  terms  of  that 
strange  will.  Everybody  knew  of  that 
now,  how  he  had  left  his  whole  fortune 
to  his  nephew  Roy  and  his  friend's 
daughter,  Helen  Hurst,  provided  they 
were  married  in  seven  months  from  the 
reading  of  the  will;  or,  should  either 
marry  some  one  else  in  that  time  all 
the  property  was  to  go  to  the  other ;  or, 
lastly,  in  case  neither  were  married  at 
the  expiration  of  the  given  time,  the 
$15,000,000  was  to  be  given  to  charita- 
ble institutions. 

"What  would  be  the  sequel?"  Hazel 
wondered.  Miss  Hurst  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  and  now,  when 
scarcely  three  weeks  of  the  days  of 
grace  remained,  Roy,  after  a  futile 
search,  had  quietly  disappeared  from 
public  view  liimFclf.  Finally  she  fell 
asleep. 

Earl,  too,  pondered  the  question  in 
his  mind.  He  remembered  the  letter. 
Hazel's  conversation  with  the  dis- 
patcher, her  acquaintance  with  Joe 
Vantine,  and  lastly,  her  momentary 
as^itation  when  he  mentioned  Miss 
Hurst.  Suddenly  he  had  an  inspira- 
tion. "Hazel  knew  where  Miss  Hurst 
was,  and  so  probably  did  Miss  Kern. 
Mr.  Fisher,  the  dispatcher,  knew  some- 
thing about  the  matter,  too."  Earl  was 
positive  of  that.  "And  why  had  Hazel 
wired  Miss  Kern  to  be  on  her  guard?" 
r«s  he  also  remembered.  "Could  it  be 
that  Hazel  or  Miss  Kern  was  Mips 
Hurst?  And  if  so,  which?"  But  that 
one  of  them  was,  Earl  felt  confident, 
^^nd  the  series  of  incidents  leading  to 
this  conclusion,  though  seemingly  uq- 
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important  at  the  time,  now  seemed  to 
have  a  connected  sequence.  And  tlie 
next  day  when  leaving  on  a  three 
weeks'  vacation  in  Portland,  it  was 
with  a  spirit  of  adventure  such  as  al- 
most every  boy  has  experienced  at  some 
stage  of  his  career,  that  he  left.  He  de- 
termined to  be  a  detective. 

That  evening  Hazel  telegraphed  to 
Viola:  "Earl  has  gone  to  Portland  on 
his  vacation.  You  may  see  him.  But 
be  cautious." 

The  answer  came  speedily,  "0.  K." 
Then  "Say,  Hazel,  wasn't  it  lucky  tliat 
that  seemingly  insignificant  fact  was 
overlooked  wlien  the  reporter  wrote  col- 
umn 5?"  Viola  could  not  see  the  look 
of  amusement  on  Hazel's  face  as  she 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "And  the 
detectives  are  missing  important  clews, 
also,"  she  added. 

In  Hampton  Hazel  was  becoming 
more  and  more  popular.  People  were 
fast  forgetting  their  interest  in  her 
past  history  or  else  giving  up  the  prob- 
lem as  unFolvable. 

Several  days  went  by.  Interest  in 
the  Vantine  case  was  waning.  And 
though  seemingly  ambiguous  messages 
occasionally  passed  between  Hazel's 
and  Viola's  stations,  they  excited  only 
casual  notice  or  comment.  The  re- 
porters were  silent,  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  Roy  Vantine's  mysterious 
disappearance. 

One  day  there  was  a  picnic,  followed 
by  an  entertainment  and  dance,  in 
Hampton.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made,  and  large  delegations  had 
been  arriving  all  day  and  evening,  all 
looking  forward  to  having  a  splendid 
time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  promi- 
nent workers  in  the  affairs,  had  re- 
gretted that  Hazel  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, but  she  had  smilingly  replied  that 
it  was  a  case  of  "business  first,  pleas- 
ure afterward." 

ISTow,  as  she  sat  there  alone  in  the 
office,  how  quiet  everything  seemed ! 
The  scent  of  honeysuckles  in  bloom 
stole  through  the  open  windows,  re- 
minding her  of — the  past!  She 
thought  of  calling  Viola  on  the  wire, 
then  remembered  she  was  not  there  at 


that  hour.  She  thought  of  Earl  and 
smiled  at  how  he  had  told  in  his  letter 
of  meeting  Viola;  how  he  and  his 
cousin  Joe  had  searched  the  city  direct- 
ory and  found  Helen  Hursfs  name; 
and  how  by  chance  they  had  picked  up 
a  Seattle  paper  telling  of  the  marriage 
there  of  Miss  Helen  Hurst  of  East 
Thirty-third  street,  Portland,  to  a  Mr. 
Gerald  Armstrong  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  It  was  the  same  Helen  Hurst, 
he  assured  Hazel,  "for  the  address  was 
the  same."  How  proud  Earl  must 
have  been  of  his  discovery  can  well  be 
imagined,  and  that  he  didn't  keep  the 
matter  a  secret  was  evidenced  by  his 
telling  a  man  on  the  street  car  the 
story.  Another  column  in  the  evening 
paper  was  the  result,  as  Hazel  had 
read. 

A  train  came  in  and  departed.  Some 
people  had  alighted,  inquired  their  way 
to  the  hall,  and  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  scene  of  the  festivities. 

In  the  stillness  the  wires  began 
clicking.  It  was  Earl  who  was  sending: 
"Yesterday  Joe  and  I  were  talking  to 
a  man  on  the  street  car  about  Helen 
Hurst's  being  married.  Gee!  but  he 
was  interested,  too,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  we  found  out  so  much.  We 
didn't  know  he  was  a  reporter,  though, 
but  he  was,  for  he  wrote  the  piece  in 
this  evening's  Journal,  Aren't  you  glad 
we  found  out?" 

Hazel's  assurance  that  she  was  and 
her  praise  of  his  detective  ability 
greatly  pleased  him,  also  her  saying 
that  he  had  well  earned  his  vacation 
after  that.  His  "All  right,  thank  you. 
Now  Roy  Vantine  can  have  the  money, 
can't  he?"  was  evidence  of  his  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
perplexing  problem.  The  "if"  no 
longer  perplexed.  She  did  not  add, 
however,  that  she  and  Viola  had  each 
had  invitations  to  that  wedding  so 
quietly  and  hastily  arranged  at  Seattle. 
So  far  both  reporters  and  detectives  had 
been  unsuccessful  beyond  obtaining  her 
photograph  and  meager  reports  of  the 
wedding. 

Silence  reigned.  Hazel  wished  the 
wires  would  begin  their  old,  familiar. 
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harmonious  clicking  of  dots  and  dashes ; 
for  there  is  a  companionship  about 
telegraphy  which  grips  and  holds  with 
a  resistless  force  and  fascination. 

Suddenly  a  man  appeared  on  tlie 
further  side  of  the  right-of-way,  halted, 
and — yes !  it  was  a  pistol  he  held  in  his 
hand  !  A  black  mask  concealed  most  of 
his  face.  An  average-sized  man,  dressed 
in  gray  even  to  his  tie, — all  these  things 
Hazel  noted  at  one  penetrating  glance. 
She  readily  recognized  him  from  the 
descriptions  in  the  papers;  the  very 
man  whom  the  police  had  let  so  nar- 
rowly escape  them ! 

She  thought  of  that  man's  daring 
robberies;  of  the  money  in  her  charge; 
of  that  on  board  the  north-bound  ex- 
press. Upon  which  did  he  have  de- 
signs ?  She  did  some  rapid  calculating, 
fully  realizing  the  danger  of  the 
situation. 

The  north-bound  No.  19  was  due  in 
thirty-five  minutes.  "It  must  be 
stopped !"  was  Hazel's  first  thought.  A 
glance  through  the  open  window 
showed  the  robber  stealthily  hiding 
among  the  tall  ferns  and  trees.  "Evi- 
dently awaiting  the  approach  of  twi- 
light," was  Hazel's  thought. 

With  remarkable  self-control  and 
presence  of  mind  she  quickly  seated 
herself  at  the  table.  A  call  for  Mr. 
Fisher  brought  no  response.  Of  all 
times  when  she  most  needed  his  help ! 
She  thought  a  moment,  then,  releasing 
the  key,  frantically  called  the  first  sta- 
tion she  could  think  of.  Clearly,  rap- 
icily,  desperately,  she  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  the  agent  at  "ND."  And  not 
a  minute  did  he  lose,  but  with  light- 
ning rapidity  grabbed  hat  and  revolver 
and  rushed  to  her  aid,  leaving  his  as- 
sistant instructions  to  allay  her  fears. 

Not  yet  did  Hazel's  responsibility 
cease.  Af?ain  the  wires  were  busy. 
"No.  10,  Eng.  5249,  wait  at  Candy  un- 
til 8:45  p.  m.  Take  sidins:.  Meet  No. 
26,  Eng.  1738,  at  Three  Forks  instead 
of  Whitewater  Junction.  IT.  F."  were 
the  orders  the  agents  at  their  various 
stations  received.  Others  were  sent 
accordingly. 

Just  in  time !    Through  the  deepen- 


ing shadows  she  could  see  the  robber 
approaching.  How  thankful  she  was 
for- the  message  coming  over  the  wires 
just  then.  She  determined  to  take  des- 
perate chances  also. 

The  stranger  entered,  stopped,  gazed 
admiringly  at  the  young  lady  who  sat 
there,  pencil  in  hand,  copying  rapidly, 
intently,  so  apparently  oblivious  to  his 
presence.  "Anything  to  gain  time!" 
she  wished  wildly,  as  the  message 
ceased.  She  looked  up  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  a  pair  of  piercing  gray  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  her,  as  he  was  about 
to  speak. 

Another  order!  "Just  a  minute." 
She  smiled  bravely,  purposely  ignoring 
the  glimpse  of  a  steel-barreled  revolver 
ready  to  be  leveled  at  her  head.  "We 
telegraphers  must  respond  when  our 
calls  come."  Another  few  minutes'  re- 
spite !  Needless  to  say,  that  wasn't  her 
call. 

The  message  was  a  long  one:  The 
stranger  was  becoming  restless.  Finally 
"Train  orders  be  d !"  he  com- 
manded impatiently.  "I  want  that 
$700  left  in  your  charge.  That's  what 
I  came  for.  Open  that  safe  quick 
and — ^"  But  the  sentence  was  never 
finished. 

Luckily,  at  that  instant  Hazel's 
listening  ear  caught  the  sound  of  an 
auto  gliding  almost  noiselessly  to  the 
curb.  The  robber  heard  it,  too,  and 
bolted  through  the  opposite  door. 

A  half  dozen  men  entered  excitedly. 
"He  went — that  way,"  said  Hazel 
quickly,  anticipating  their  eager  ques- 
tion and  pointing  in  the  direction  he 
had  fled.  And  they  were  in  pursuit. 
Then  followed  a  silence  as  the  sound 
of  their  footsteps  and  breaking  brush 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

In  the  interval  the  plucky  little  girl 
again  wired  to  the  dispatcher's  office. 
How  welcome  his  response!  She  told 
him  the  circumstances  and  received  his 
hearty  commendation  and  praise. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed.  Then 
No.  19  thundered  into  the  station  and 
departed,  this  time  under  Mr.  Fisher's 
orders.  A  very  few  words  had  sufficed 
to  explain  the  reason  for  the  delay. 
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Another  hour  and  the  men  returned. 
Though  the  search  had  been  given  up 
as  useless,  it  was  considered  wisest  to 
send  telegraphic  communications  in  all 
directions,  advising  all  concerned  to 
keep  a  lookout  for  the  robber.  One  of 
the  men  did  so. 

Hazel  admired  him  greatly  for  the 
way  he  commandingly  assumed  charge 
of  the  situation.  "And  to  think — " 
Then  as  he  rose  and  joined  the  group 
how  they  all  gathered  around  and  con- 
gratulated her  for  her  bravery!  Now 
that  the  suspense  was  over,  her  strength 
gave  way.  Was  it  that  the  excitement 
was  over  that  she  looked  so  pale?  Or 
was  it  the  result  of  a  momentary  glance 
of  recognition  hastily  exchanged  as  the 
men  first  entered?  In  the  stirring 
events  so  rapidly  taking  place  that 
glance  had  passed  unnoticed. 

"You  fellows  take  mv  auto  if  you 
wish  to.  I'll  walk.  It  'isn't  far.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  communicate  with  the 
dispatcher  fitst,"  said  the  leader.  "Un- 
less you  wish  to  attend  the  dance  first/' 
he  added. 

"Just  the  thing,  after  the  strenuous 
time  we've  had,"  said  one.  "What 
heroes  we'll  be,!"  "Come  on,  fellows," 
chimed  several  in  concert.  And  in  their 
excitement  they  failed  to  notice  that 
their  leader  had  stayed. 

Again  all  was  quiet  at  the  station. 
"Hazel,  how  could  you?"  Boy  was  say- 
ing. "You  knew,  in  spite  of  all  those 
blundering  reporters  had  to  say,  which 
girl  I  was  searching  for.  And  then  for 
you  to  — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  answered,  "but 
you  also  knew  why  I  warned  every  one 
not  to  let  you  know  where  I  was.  As 
long  as  the  money  was  left  to  you  and 
Helen  if—" 

"As  if  that  mattered  in  the  least," 
declared  Roy  emphatically.  "Do  you 
think  any  amount  of  money  could  keep 
me  from  marrying  the  girl  I  love,  when 
I  knov/  she  loves  me?  Even  if  she  does 
hide  herself  away  in  the  wilderness  to 
escape  me?" 

"But  I  thought, — "  she  began.  There 
was  no  look  of  sadness  as  he  looked  at 


those  merry  brown  eyes  now.  "I 
thoiight  you  loved  Helen." 

"Yes,  once  you  did.  But  you  know 
that  was  long  ago.  We  settled  that 
once  and  for  all,  didn't  we,  little  girl?" 

"Yes,"  she  admitted.  "But  not  un- 
til I  told  your  uncle.  And  he 
thought—" 

"Yes.  Dear,  generous,  misguided 
Uncle  George!"  said  Roy  reverently. 
"He  always  did  do  more  for  me  than 
I  deserved.  But  he  was  mistaken  in 
this  case.  Had  I  seen  him  again  before 
it  was  too  late  all  might  have  been 
different." 

"And  what  a  time  we've  had !"  Helen 
laughed  at  the  recollection  of  the  last 
few  weeks'  events.  "But  I  don't  under- 
stand yet  how  you  happened  to  come 
here  tonight,"  she  declared,  still  look- 
ing mystified. 

It  was  his  turn  to  look  amused  now. 
"Didn't  you  wire  for  me  to  come?"  he 
asked  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his 
eyes. 

Then,  as  the  truth  flashed  across  her 
mind,  "Surely  you  weren't  the  operator 
at  'ND,'  were  you?" 

"Yes,  it  was  I,"  he  declared.  'T  see 
you  scarcely  believe  it,  so  I'll  tell  you. 
After  the  detectives  failed  to  find  you, 
and  the  reporters  to  find  Helen  (he 
smiled)  I  went  to  my  father's  old 
friend.  Dispatcher  Fisher — " 

"Oh,  now  I  understand,  but — ^"  She 
paused.  ^^iVliy,  he  promised  me  faith- 
fully to  give  you  no  clew  whatever." 

"Xeither  did  he,"  hastily  corrected 
Roy.  "He  is  a  brick.  And  so  are 
Helen,  Viola,  Lottie,  your  father  and 
mother,  and  all  the  rest.  Not  a  word 
would  they  tell  me,  in  spite  of  pleadings 
or  threats." 

"But  how  did  you  happen  to  think 
of  playing  operator  to  find  me?" 

"Why,  that  seemed  my  only  chance," 
said  Roy.  "I  hadn't  forgotten  the 
times  we  spent  mastering  the  difficult 
stuff  —  when  we  were  young  —  and 
thought  you  might  be  pounding  brass 
again." 

"But  why  was  it  we  could  never  trace 
any  letters  from  your  home.  Hazel? 
Or  from  you,  either?"  he  inquired. 
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"Oh,  Viola  was  in  that  conspiracy," 
she  explained.  "She  re-addressed  all 
the  envelopes  after  we  sent  them  to 
her.'^ 

*^ell,  that  certainly  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  me,"  he  reflected,  "but 
despite  all  the  scheming,  Vve  found  you 
at  last !  And  Helen !  Say,  little  girl ! 
did  you  think  that  by  your  hiding  away 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place  your  cousin 
Helen  would  marry  me  for  my  money  ? 
And  when  she  was  engaged  to  Gerald 
Armstrong,  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
lived?  They  were  not  to  have  been 
married  until  August,  but  for  our 
Bakes,  hastened  the  wedding, — before 
the  fatal  15th.  But  now  that  I've 
found  you,  sweetheart,  I  never  intend 
to  lose  you  again,"  he  concluded. 

That  night,  when  Roy  returned  to 
"ND,"  it  was  after  the  sealing  of  a 
compact  wherein  fortunes,  good  or  ill, 
should  never  separate  them  again. 

The  entertainment  had  been  a  great 
success,  and  the  next  day  Hampton 
scarcely  knew  in  which  it  was  most  in- 
terested, that  fact  or  its  interest  in  the 
story  of  HazeFs  heroism.  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  Gilbert  were  proud  of  having  been 
one  of  her  closest  friends  and  said  that 
"they  always  knew  she  would  act  that 
way  in  a  crisis."  Congratulations 
poured  in  over  the  wires  from  every- 
body, everywhere,  it  seemed.  Viola  was 
one  of  the  first  to  learn  the  news,  and 
sent  her  deep-felt  words  of  praise  buzz- 
ing over  the  wires. 

That  same  day  Mr.  Fisher  lost  two 
of  his  best  operators,  but  looked  se- 
renely satisfied  as  he  appointed  their 
assistants  to  the  vacancies.  Earl  re- 
turned immediately  at  Hazel's  earnest 
solicitation. 

Though  his  faith  in  his  ability  as  a 
detective  was  somewhat  lessened,  Hazel 
reminded  him  that  it  was  being  too 
confident  that  had  caused  him  to  drop 


the  subject  too  soon.  The  reporters 
found  out  the  truth  of  that  philosophy, 
too,  but  not  till  several  days  later. 

Then,  in  three  days  more,  congratu- 
lations were  again  in  order;  for  the  oc- 
casion was  a  wedding  at  the  home  of 
Hazel's  parents,  in  Portland.  It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  seven  months'  time, 
the  15th  of  July.  Again  the  newspapers 
made  much  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Lot- 
tie, Viola,  Earl,  all  were  present  on  this 
joyous  occasion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford, 
rejoicing  in  their  daughter's  happiness, 
had  a  pleasant  welcome  for  all.  Only 
Helen  and  her  husband  were  absent; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  ceremony  over 
than  there  came  a  messenger  with  a 
telegram,  which  Mr.  Ford  opened  and 
read: 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  15,  1912. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K  Vantine, 
Portland,  Ore. 
Sincerest  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
May  good  fortune  continue  to  follow  you 
always. 

Yours  cousins, 

Gerald  and  Helen. 

And  with  the  brightest  of  prospects 
for  the  future  happiness  of  the  young 
heir  and  his  bride,  the  Vantine  will 
case  faded  from  public  view. 

After  a  few  more  daring  attempts  the 
gray-eyed  robber  was  caught  and  in 
consequence  spent  a  number  of  years 
"residing  in  Salem." 

"Say,  I  owe  that  robber  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,"  Eoy  said  once,  as  they 
read  of  his  capture,  which  question 
Hazel  did  not  dispute.  And  the  look 
of  happiness  on  their  faces  as  they  sat 
gazing  at  the  sunset  shadows  creeping 
up  the  mountains  across  the  lake  from 
their  summer  home  was  proof  enough 
of  the  fervently  uttered  statement. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
"There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 
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The  Auxiliary 

This  Department  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  our  members  that  the  Order  Department  serves  among  our  members.  The  rules  at  head  of 
Order  Department  will  also  apply  to  this  one.  Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  in  this 
office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Chicago,  111. 

I  have  been  appointed  to  write  up  the 
school  of  instruction  held  in  Chicago  Sep- 
tember 19-20,  1912.  I  am  afraid  the  sisters 
have  made  a  poor  choice,  for  I  can't  do  the 
subject  justice.  There  have  been  schools 
of  instruction  before  this  one,  and  will  be 
after,  but  none  ever  has  or  can  be  held  in 
the  future  to  compare  with  this  one.  Such 
a  big  crowd  of  lovely  women,  and  everyone 
there  to  see  and  learn  all  they  could.  We 
had  179  visitors,  not  counting  the  sisters 
participating  in  the  school.  Seven  Divi- 
sions took  part  in  the  school — Divisions 
Nos.  100,  97,  154,  121,  30,  20,  42— and  all 
were  prepared  to  do  the  work  assigned 
them,  and  I  want  to  say  all  did  fine.  No 
rituals  used,  and  that  is  going  some.  The 
following  cities  were  represented,  sending 
a  big  crowd  from  their  Divisions:  Pitts- 
burg, Wilkinsburg,  Boston,  Garrett,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Logansport,  Indianapolis,  Spring- 
field, Decatur,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Knoxville 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Brookficld,  Mo.,  New 
Orleans,  Denver,  Pueblo,  Des  Moines,  Fre- 
port,  Oklahoma  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Au- 
rora, Centralia,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Lafay- 
ette, Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Columbus,  and 
many  more  that  I  can't  remember.  These 
sisters  were  all  at  the  Briggs  House,  and  I 
am  sure  they  were  well  looked  after. 

Several  brothers  came  with  their  wives 
and  we  were  glad  to  see  their  smiling  faces. 
We  tried  our  best  to  get  around  with  all 
of  them;  had  several  theater  parties.  We 
had  with  us  a  number  of  district  deputies — 
Sisters  Wilson,  Columbus;  Ody,  Pitts- 
burg; Whclen,  Oklahoma  City;  Partridge, 
Bloomington;  Smith,  New  Orleans; 
Adams,   Nashville. 

Thursday  morning  we  had  a  social  time 
until  10:30,  when  the  presidents  of  the 
Divisions  taking  part  in  the  school  drew 
slips  on  which  their  work  was  written. 
Aurora  Division  No.  97  drew  the  opening 
ceremony;  all  their  oificers  in  their  sta- 
tions; no  rituals  used,  and  they  certainly 
did  well. 

The  balloting  form  was  gone  through, 
the  following  Divisions  doing  the  work: 
Divisions  No.  30,  No.  42,  officers  of  Divi- 
sion No.  121  filling  the  chairs. 

At  11  a.  m.  all  went  to  lunch. 

At  1 :30  p.  m.  the  school  was  opened 
with  officers  of  White  City  Division  No. 
100  filling  the  chairs.  After  the  pass  word 
was  taken  up,  the  junior  and  senior  sisters 


announced  grand  officers  and  district  dep- 
uties present.  The  president  of  White 
City  Division  No.  100,  Sister  Mae  Pinney, 
had  the  junior  and  senior  sisters  present 
these  distinguished  guests  at  the  altar  and 
escorted  to  her  station,  also  the  visiting 
presidents,  where  she  welcomed  them  in  a 
beautiful  way.  When  the  grand  president. 
Sister  Moore,  also  the  grand  vice-presi- 
dent, were  presented  at  the  altar  Sister 
Pinney  covered  herself  and  her  Division 
with  glory  in  the  way  she  received  them; 
she  spoke  lovely  to  both,  also  presented 
beautiful  bouquets  from  the  Division — yel- 
low chrysanthemums  to  Sister  Moore  and 
pink  roses  to  Sister  Sewell  (her  favorites). 
This  form  of  receiving  and  introducing 
grand  officers  and  presidents  of  Divisions  is 
a  form  that  all  presidents  and  junior  and 
senior  sisters  should  have  down  fine;  they 
should  practice  it,  then  if  a  visitor  of  "high 
degree"  should  drop  in  on  the  Division  the 
form  can  be  gone  through  with  and  there 
will  be  no  embarrassment  and  hesitancy.  I 
am  a  stickler  for  "form."  It  may  look 
silly  to  some  people,  but  just  the  same  it 
impresses  one,  and  where  you  find  an  order 
that  has  these  "forms"  and  the  officers  keep 
themselves  posted  and  up  to  the  times,  that 
order  will  be  prosperous  and  gain  in  every 
way. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  guests  the 
officers  of  Division  No.  100  vacated  their 
chairs,  to  be  occupied  by  the  sisters  from 
the  different  Divisions  in  the  selected  staff : 
President,  Division  No.  154;  vice-president. 
Division  No.  121 ;  secretary.  Division  No. 
100;  junior  sister.  Division  No.  20;  senior 
sister.  Division  No.  30 ;  G.  and  assistant  G., 
Division  No.  121 ;  link  officers,  Division 
No.  97.  These  sisters  had  never  worked 
together,  had  no  practice,  in  fact  some  of 
them  had  never  met  before ;  no  rituals  were 
used  and  they  can  be  proud  of  their  work, 
for  they  certainly  did  fine.  The  junior  sis- 
ter, Division  No.  20,  was  excellent  in  her 
work.  Of  course,  there  were  a  few  mis- 
takes made,  but  not  to  amount  to  much. 
"Now,  girls,  I  tell  you  I  am  proud  of  you 
and  we  won't  care  if  we  did  make  a  very 
few  mistakes,  will  we?" 

Friday  morning  was  filled  with  the  con- 
stitution and  other  work.  At  noon  White 
City  Division  No.  100  served  lunch  to  all 
present,  they  seated  almost  200  at  the  first 
table.  Their  tables  looked  "dandy,"  and 
their  lunch  tasted  "dandier."    We  were  all 
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seated  after  prayer  by  our  Senior  Sister 
Coates.  The  ladies  had  everything  so  ar- 
ranged that  all  were  served  by  1:30  p.  m. 
All  this  lovely  lunch  and  good  service  is 
due  to  Sister  Carr,  chairman,  and  her  ef- 
ficient corps  of  helpers. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  officers  of  Division  No.  100 
took  the  chairs  and  exemplified  the  initia- 
tory work,  with  the  drills.  These  sisters 
did  their  work  well.  We  have  a  very  ef- 
ficient corps  of  officers  and  they  pride 
themselves  on  their  work.  Our  president, 
Sister  Pinney,  does  her  work  in  an  excel- 
lent manner  and  I  am  proud  of  all  of  them. 
When  I  call  on  them  for  any  work,  even 
though  it  takes  their  time,  day  after  day 
for  practice,  they  respond  willingly  and  I 
can  depend  upon  them  to  stand  by  me; 
they  are  a  dandy  set  of  ladies.  The  work 
called  forth  many  remarks  from  the  visit- 
ors; some  parts  of  it  was  put  on  the  floor 
again  for  inspection. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up 
in  exemplifying  the  different  parts  of  our 
work.  The  memorial  service  was  given  by 
different  members  of  the  Divisions.  Sister 
Moore,  our  grand  president,  worked  her 
hardest,  but  could  have  put  in  another  day, 
as  she  was  not  very  well ;  we  did  not  work 
her  too  hard. 

Our  school  >yas  a  perfect  success,  every 
person  was  satisfied,  and  we  hated  to  say 
good-bye.  Only  one  sad  occurrence  to 
dampen  our  pleasure,  Sister  Ody  of  Wilk- 
ensburg  received  a  message  of  the  passing 
away  of  her  dear  mother.  The  news  made 
our  hearts  ache  for  this  dear  sister,  for 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  '*valley 
of  the  shadow"  can  feel  for  her.  We  know 
the  ache  of  the  heart,  for  the  sound  of  a 
mother's  voice  that  is  stilled  forever.  Dear 
sister,  every .  sister  present  sent  her  love 
and  sympathy  to  you  in  your  sad  loss  and 
went  in  thought  with  you  on  that  long 
journey  home. 

Many  of  the  visitors  stayed  over  and 
went  to  the  "Home"  the  next  day.  Sisters 
Kirkhart  and  McMahon  of  Division  No. 
100  chaperoned  the  party. 

On  the  next  Friday  I  entertained  at 
lunch  Sisters  Bonham,  president  of  Kriox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Division;  Smith,  district  dep- 
uty, also  president,  New  Orleans  Division; 
Prance,. vice-president  Boston  Division  No. 
59;  Partridge,  deputy,  Division  No.  66; 
Pinney,  president  Division  No.  100,  and 
Sister  Ashman,  Division  No.  100,  at  2  p.  m. 
The  members  of  Division  No.  100  came  and 
such  a  bunch,  and  I  tell  you  they  all 
looked  fine.  We  had  a  nice  comfortable 
time.  I  do  hope  the  "top"  guests  enjoyed 
all  of  it.  We  just  talked — nothing  else 
doing. 

Now  I  must  say  something  about  the 
ritual.  It  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  for 
correction.  I  cannot  see  many  mistakes, 
but  it  seems  they  are  there,  every  time  any 


change  is  made  in  the  work  and  another 
Division  does  the  same  part  of  the  work 
differently.  "Why,  it's  an  error  in  the 
ritual."  Well,  I  shall  go  over  this  work 
and  do  my  best  to  correct  these  errors; 
but,  if  any  Division  can  find  them,  please 
write  out  plain,  and  send  to  me  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  straighten  out  all  mistakes, 
etc.  The  corrected  ritual  will  be  put  on 
the  floor  at  Detroit  by  the  grand  officers. 
Now  I  have  several  changes  and  additions 
to  the  ritual  that  will  help  it  &nd  make  us 
an  almost  perfect  work.  I  shall  put  this 
new  form  before  the  delegates  also.  This 
will  include  the  new  installation  form  that 
was  adopted  in  Jacksonville.  I  shall  use 
the  drills  in  this  form  (but  not  with  the 
first  corrected  form).  I  shall  give  my  time 
to  drill  the  ladies  and  we  will  want  to  use 
all  the  delegates  that  care  to  give  up  their 
spare  time.  I  have  always  insisted  upon 
the  grand  officers  filling  the  stations  in  the 
exemplification  of  the  ritualistic  work,  but 
heretofore  we  could  not  procure  a  hall 
large  enough  in  which  to  do  the  work.  I 
hope  we  will  be  more  successful  in  Detroit. 
I  want  all  Divisions  that  wish  to  send  any 
nice  change  or  addition  to  the  ritual,  to 
send  it  in  to  me  not  later  than  February. 
I  shall  leave  this  work  as  late  as  I  can  to 
give  all  Divisions  or  members  the  chance 
to  get  their  work  to  me.  You  can  all  under- 
stand just  how  much  work  this  will  be  for 
me  and  I  don't  want  to  rush  it  I  must 
have  time  to  think  it  out,  to  get  it  in  per- 
fect form  for  presentation  before  the  dele- 
gates. I  do  not  propose  making  radical 
changes  in  the  work;  it  is  beautiful  as  it 
now  stands;  only  make  a  few  changes  and 
additions  that  will  make  it  a  more  perfect 
work,  and  I  want  the  Divisions  to  send 
only  such  little  changes  as  these.  I  don't 
believe  in  changing  our  ritual  forms;  we 
should  get  the  best  we  can,  and  keep  it. 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  district  dep- 
uties. I  believe  they  should  be  thoroughly 
posted  in  everything  pertaining  to  our 
work,  should  have  all  charges  committed, 
be  thorough  in  all  the  laws,  in  fact  keep  up 
in  everything.  Let  no  one  be  better  posted 
in  the  work,  not  even  our  grand  president, 
for  it's  just  the  way  the  Division  is  in- 
structed by  its  deputy  that  it  will  work.  I 
think  at  the  deputy  schools  the  deputies 
should  do  the  work,  should  do  all  the  work. 
Why,  we  are  wearing  our  grand  president 
to  a  frazzle;  she  works  from  the  opening 
of  a  school  until  the  close  and  the  deputies 
sit  around  and  listen;  it's  seldom  one  hears 
them  speak.  The  ones  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally are  bright,  brainy  women,  well 
posted;  they  work  hard  to  get  the  schools 
in  their  district  ready  and  in  working 
order,  but  when  the  school  is  open  they  sit 
back  and  let  the  grand  president  wear  her- 
self to  a  shadow  talking  and  instructing.  I 
think  they  should  help  her  do  the  work.    I 
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have  a  bee  buzzing  in  my  brain — a  plan  to 
save  our  grand  president  from  all  this 
tedious  traveling  and  hard  work,  also  that 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  deputies, 
ril  let  it  buzz  for  a  while  yet,  and  we  will 
see  how  it  works* out.  I  think  all  resolu- 
tions should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
jurisprudence  committee  early  enough  to  be 
sent  to  the  Divisions  for  conference  over. 
If  this  was  done  each  Division  would  know 
just  how  to  instruct  its  delegate  about  vot- 
ing on  said  resolution  or  resolutions.  No 
resolution  could  be  brought  up  at  the  con- 
vention that  was  not  understood  and  con- 
ferred upon  by  all  Divisions  before  it  was 
presented  to  the  convention  to  be  acted 
upon  and  the  delegates  would  know  just 
exactly  how  their  Division  felt  about  said 
resolution,  and  they  would  vote  accord- 
ingly ;  so  much  time  would  be  saved  that  is 
expended  in  talking  over  "this  and  that." 

One  of  our  dear  sisters  lost  her  husband 
one  week  ago.  Brother  Durban.  He  was 
hurrying  to  catch  a  car  and  the  exertion 
was  too  much  for  him.  His  death  was  like 
blowing  out  a  candle.  This  dear  sister  has 
our  sympathy. 

All  our  members  are  at  home  and  ready 
for  our  winter's  fun  and  work. 

And  now,  my  dear  sisters,  keep  the  love 
in  your  hearts  for  each  other  fresh  and 
sweet.  When  the  coming  election  is  over, 
even  though  you  or  your  friends  are  the  de- 
feated ones,  don't  let  envy  and  ugly 
microbes  get  lodged  in  your  hearts;  it 
doesn't  pay.  Life  is  too  short  for  such 
feelings.  When  we  let  the  imp  of  jealousy 
get  the  best  of  us  it  soon  shows  in  our 
faces,  and  what  woman  in  this  world 
doesn't  want  to  have  a  beautiful  face.  Let 
the  light  of  love  for  your  friend  shine 
through.  We  can't  all  be  lovely  in  fea- 
tures, but  we  can  be  in  mind.  Now  I'll  bet 
a  cent  you  are  all  thinking  me  sick  and  al- 
most ready  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil, 
simply  because  I'm  talking  in  this  strain. 
Well,  don't,  for  I  haven't  lost  one  ounce, 
and  if  anything,  my  feet  are  larger,  for  my 
shoes  fit  better.  I  will  now  shake  all  by 
their  lily  white  hands  and  say  good-bye. 
Madge  E.  Sewell. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
symbal.  *  *  *  And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity."    I.  Cor.  13:1. 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

— Bryant. 

"Friendship — that  select  and  sacred  re- 
lation which  even  leaves  the  language  of 
love   suspicious  and   common,   so  much   is 


this  the  purer,    and    nothing    is    so    much 
divine." — Emerson. 

What  does  our  motto  mean  to  us?  Does 
it  play  as  important  a  part  as  it  should  in 
our  work  for  the  Auxiliary?  Do  we  ever 
consider  what  a  wealth  of  Christian  virtue 
is  concentrated  in  the  three  words,  charity, 
truth,  friendship?  Oh  that  it  may,  in  the 
future,  hold  for  us  a  richer,  fuller  meaning 
and  inspire  us  to  be  more  loyal  to  all  its 
demands ! 

On  September  4  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  Division  230  was  cele- 
brated with  a  picnic  held  at  Sister  Vedder's 
cottage  at  Lake  Gognac.  A  jolly  good  time 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  We  were  pleased  to 
have  among  our  guests  our  district  deputy, 
Sister  Jewett,  who  is  a  sister  of  the  hostess. 

After  a  season  of  vacation  lasting 
through  July  and  August  the  Third  De- 
gree Embroidery  club  met  with  Sister  P. 
B.  Newcomer  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember. The  sisters  enjoyed  a  splendid 
afternoon  and  the  time  seemed  to  pass  all 
too  swiftly  with  the  needle  work  and  sev- 
eral pleasing  musical  selections  given  by 
the  daughters  of  Sister  Newcomer.  Sister 
Rozean  of  Kalamazoo,  president  of  Myrtle 
Jewett  Division,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  was 
a  welcome  guest. 

Division  230  is  the  recipient  of  an  elegant 
silk  quilt,  the  gift  of  our  president,  Sister 
McMahon.  No  words  of  mine  can  ade- 
quately voice  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
our  president's  gift,  for  we  know  that  she 
has  spent  many  an  hour  over  it  when  her 
health  would  scarcely  permit.  And  now 
the  sisters  are  very  busy,  since  some  rivalry 
exists  as  to  who  will  succeed  in  selling  the 
most  tickets  for  the  raffle  of  the  quilt 

Soon  we  expect  to  lose  one  of  our  loyal 
members,  Sister  Newcomer,  who  moves  to 
Port  Huron  to  make  her  home.  Our  loss 
will  be  some  others'  gain. 

Sister  Keene  and  family  have  certainly 
borne  their  share  of  sorrow,  having  lost  a 
brother,  sick  only  a  short  time,  and  then 
their  mother  within  a  few  weeks. 

Two  of  the  sisters  of  Division  230  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  school  of  in- 
struction held  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  All  re- 
turned with  reports  of  a  royal  welcome  and 
the  splendid  time  they  enjoyed.  The  sis- 
ters felt  that  they  had  indeed  gleaned  much 
in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  also  of  in- 
spiration, that  indefinable  something  which 
always  leads  to  bigger  and  better  things. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Walworth. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

With  the  spirit  of  fervent  thanksgiving 
in  our  hearts  and  with  the  same  Puritanical 
reverence  for  Him  who  sends  us  the  bless- 
ings of  life  we  feel  as  if  this  great  old 
world   of   ours   seems    brighter    when  the 
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sunshine   of   friendship    and    unity   beams 
over  us. 

Christmas  time,  too,  approaches  and  the 
thoughts  of  its  good  cheer  bring  love  and 
kindness  with  it  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  We  can  almost  hear  the  tinkling 
bells  and  the  carols  soft  and  sweet,  as  the 
notes  ascend  to  the  skies,  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  we  hear: 

The  angels  singing 

Their  voices  seem  to  say, 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men 

On  the  gladsome  Christmas  Day. 

Then  follows  our  New  Year  and  when 
"the  bells  ring  in  the  new,  and  ring  out  the 
old"  may  all  our  sorrows  pass  away.  When 
merry  voices  shout  "Happy  New  Year," 
may  the  dawn  of  peace  and  happiness  break 
into  the  darkest  clouds  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair. May  it  bring  many  blessings  to  our 
sisters  and  brothers  from  Canada  to  Mex- 
ico, from  Maine  to  California,  and  to  the 
O.  R.  C.  and  Ladies'  Auxiliary  all  over  our 
fair  land. 

East  Rock  Division  220  has  passed  its 
seventh  year,  and  while  we  are  doing  well 
here  in  our  old  "City  of  Elms,"  yet  we  feel 
as  if  we  could  do  better,  and  so  let  us  unite 
together  and  strive  to  make  the  year  1913 
our  banner  year  and  laugh  at  superstition 
and  make  the  erstwhile  unlucky  1913  one 
of  good  luck.  Sisters,  let  us  rejoice  with 
those  who  are  glad  and  sympathize  with 
those  in  sorrow,  and  if  by  word  or  deed  we 
can  brighten  a  life  or  lessen  the  sadness  in 
hearts  oppressed,  do  it  with  the  fulness  of 
love.  Make  "Charity,  Truth  and  Friend- 
ship" true  to  the  letter,  and  when  old  1913 
rolls  out  we  can  say  "This  has  been  one 
year  that  I  have  done  my  duty  well." 

Our  retiring  president.  Sister  Ross,  leaves 
soon  for  Panama  to  join  Brother  Ross,  who 
holds  a  responsible  position  with  the  rail- 
road there.  The  great  canal  that  separates 
two  continents  will  separate  us  from  our 
sister,  and  the  stanch  vessel  that  takes  her 
away  will  be  freighted  with  the  best  wishes 
of  her  host  of  friends.  That  tropical  land 
will  be  briorht  with  flowers,  but  none  more 
fair  to  us  than  our  own  "Rose." 

We  hope  to  see  our  little  Division  room 
filled  this  winter  with  our  own  members 
and  with  the  visiting  sisters  from  other 
Divisions,  "always  welcome  to  our  cozy 
circle."     Adios. 

Louise  B.  Flanigan. 


Fort  Baker,  Cal. 

Being  correspondent  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Moore  Division  No.  148  (although  in  a 
far  distant  land),  I  will  endeavor  to  write 
one  more  letter  before  election.  From  all 
reports  our  Division  is  flourishing,  if  not 
in  taking  in  new  members  it  surely  is  in 
having  a  good  time.     They  know  how  to 


please  the  inner  man  from  the  number  of 
times  they  had  something  to  eat. 

Summer  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Jack  Frost  came  around 
early  in  September,  took  the  flowers,  made 
the  trees  bare,  for  the  next  four  months 
drove  our  tourists  home.  June  will  soon 
be  here  and  then  they  come  back.. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  such 
weather  can  be  to  people  who  live  on  the 
shores  of  the  San  Francisco  bay.  If  you  far 
eastern  people  want  to  see  a  nice  country 
and  be  well  treated  you  want  to  come  in 
1915  and  visit  El  Capitan  Division  No.  300 
of  San  Francisco.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  them  September  21.  Their  Divi- 
sion is  small  and  is  handicapped  in  put- 
ting on  the  work,  had  one  candidate,  after- 
wards nice  refreshments.  Also  visited  City 
of  Oaks  Division  No.  107  of  Oakland;  had 
three  candidates;  have  a  large  Division;  the 
work  was  done  beautifully.  The  third 
Thursday  of  every  month  they  make  a  gala 
day  of  it  and  have  initiation ;  had  a  guess- 
ing contest  and  banquet.  Both  Divisions 
met  me  with  a  smile  and  a  hearty  hand- 
shake, and  to  one  who  is  some  homesick  it 
means  a  great  deal.  May  they  always 
thrive  and  prosper  is  my  wish. 

Mrs.  a.  T.  Baxter. 


Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  Division  77,  had  a  letter  in  the 
Conductor,  but  we  are  all  busy  and  doing 
nicely  for  a  small  Division.  We  hope  to 
do  just  a  little  better  this  year  than  ever. 
.  On  October  7  and  8  High  Rock  Division 
160  (Hagerstown,  Md.)  and  Potomac 
Division  77  held  their  school  of  instruction 
in  Martinsburg.  Sister  Grand  President 
Moore  and  Sister  District  Deputy  Shipley 
arrived  Sunday,  the  6th,  to  take  charge  of 
the  school.  Monday,  the  7th,  members  of 
High  Rock  Division  160  arrived  from 
Hagerstown.  They  were  met  by  the  com- 
mittee and  escorted  to  the  O.  R.  C.  hall. 
The  school  commenced  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  visiting  sisters.  The  school 
was  conducted  by  our  grand  president  in  a 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  manner. 
The  district  deputy  assisted  in  the  two- 
days'  hard  work.  Only  those  who  attend 
the  school  know  how  much  the  absent  sis- 
ters missed. 

Monday  night  both  Divisions  entertained 
the  railway  conductors  and  their  wives.  I 
know  they  enjoyed  themselves  at  our  lit- 
tle set-out  and  the  cake  walk.  The  cake 
was  won  by  Sister  Blair  of  Hagerstown 
and  Sister  DeLancy  of  Martinsburg.  I 
hope  more  of  the  conductors*  wives  will 
join  this  grand  Order.  Wednesday  the 
grand  president  and  district  deputy  left  for 
Richmond  to  hold  a  school  there. 

Monday,  the  21st,  was  our  regular  meet- 
ing day ;  had  a  fine  day,  also  meeting ;  some 
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applications   asked    for.     That   looks   good 
for  Division  No.  77. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  we  enjoyed  the 
company  of  all  the  sisters  very  much  and 
hope  we  will  hold  another  school  in  the 
old  burg.  We  send  cordial  invitations  to 
all  sisters  to  visit  us  at  our  room  in  the 
O.  R.  C.  liall.       Mrs.  W.  A.  Burkhart. 


Birtningham,  Ala. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  A.  B.  Gar- 
retson  Division  No.  296  has  been  heard 
from,  but  we  are  building  up  right  along. 
We  have  taken  in  several  new  members 
lately  and  several  petitions  are  out.  We 
haven't  done  as  much  as  we  should  during 
the  summer  months,  for  so  many  of  our 
ladies  were  away  for  the  summer.  Our 
meetings  are  fairly  well  attended,  but  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  Our  social  meet- 
ings we  all  enjoy  very  much. 

Our  dear  Sister  Harrison  is  much 
grieved  at  this  writing  over  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  husband,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  duties  on  the  road.  We 
miss  her  and  she  has  the  sincerest  sym- 
pathy of  all  the  sisters. 

The  school  of  instruction  is  to  be  held  in 
our  city  soon  and  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be 
benefited  very  much. 

I  will  close  with  an  earnest  wish  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  L.  A. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Young. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

As  the  end  of  another  year  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, with  it  should  come  in  every 
mind  a  deep  reflection  of  the  past  months, 
and  ask  the  all-important  question,  What 
have  we  done  that  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion? It  is  a  sad  thought,  but  nevertheless 
true,  that  we  all  err  at  times  in  our  duties 
to  our  Order  and  ourselves.  I  think  it  is 
too  often  the  case;  the  significance  por- 
trayed in  our  beautiful  obligation  is  so 
soon  forgotten.  Let  us  be  alive  to  the  op- 
portunities that  are  held  out  to  us  and 
make  the  most  of  every  one. 

The  absence  of  any  letter  this  year  from 
Flour  City  Division  101  must  not  imply 
that  we  are  not  alive  and  doing.  Under 
the  careful  guidance  of  our  president,  Sis- 
ter Zepherin,  our  work  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. She  has  enrolled  the  largest  num- 
ber of  new  members  of  any  president  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  attendance  has  in- 
creased in  our  meetincrs,  and  every  one  has 
responded  most  beautifully  to  any  call.  Al- 
ternate with  our  regular  meetings  we  have 
had  social  functions,  in  the  form  of  birth- 
day socials,  which  have  been  a  great  suc- 
cess in   every  way. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
school  of  instruction,  also  of  assisting  in 
celebrating  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of 
our  Twin  City  Division,  Como  No.  98,  and 


we  feel  that  our  year  has  been  filled  with 
success  in  every  way,  owing  to  the  zealous 
and  untiring  efforts  of  our  president,  and 
we  can  only  hope  for  a  repetition  for  the 
new  officers  who  will  take  the  chairs  in 
1913.  Correspondent. 


Shreveport.  La. 

Unity  Division  No.  182  is  still  in  the 
ring,  but  moving  slowly.  While  we  have" 
lost  some  members  by  withdrawals  we  are 
slowly  repairing  damages  by  initiations  and 
transfers.  Unity  Division  No.  182  has  a 
membership  of  twenty,  seven  being  non- 
residents, two  being  engaged  in  work 
which  prohibits  them  from  attending 
meetings. 

Death  entered  our  circle  October  14,  tak- 
ing our  beloved  Sister  T.  M.  Hall.  Sister 
Hall  was  one  of  the  faithful  few,  always 
in  her  chair  when  her  health  permitted. 
Her  family  have  the  sympathy  of  the  Divi- 
sion and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
soon  be  consoled  in  their  sorrow,  as  it  is  a 
path  we  all  must  tread  sooner  or  later. 
We  must  leave  all  to  our  Maker,  who 
knoweth  and  doeth  all  things  well. 

Why  cannot  we  have  better  attendance? 
I  am  sure  our  president  does  all  she  can 
to  make  our  meetings  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful, but  she  needs  the  help  of  others 
and  we  must  be  present  to  help.  Let  us 
stop  and  study  the  obligation  we  took 
when  initiated  and  try  to  spare  two  after- 
noons in  the  month  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  sure  we  will  enjoy  it,  and  hope  all  will 
try.  A  Member. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  our  Division  are  watching  the 
CoNrucTCR  to  see  whether  their  corre- 
spondent is  doing  her  duty,  therefore  after 
three  months'  vacation  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  give  an  account  of  our  ener- 
getic sisters. 

Our  members  are  becoming  more  closely 
banded  together  and  membership  is  in- 
creasing— at  our  next  meeting  we  add  two 
more  sisters  to  our  number.  Our  meetings 
are  being  well  attended  and  are  indeed  in- 
teresting, a  fact  due  to  our  never-tiring 
and  energetic  president  ,  Sister  Estella 
Bumstead,  who  has  and  still  does  all  in  her 
power  to  make  Peerless  Princess  Division 
221  what  it  should  be;  to  her  we  extend  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

Our  social  meetings  are  a  great  pleasure 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us,  for  where  the 
housewife  attends  to  her  daily  Tound  of 
duty  it  does  her  much  good  to  leave  the 
cares  of  life  behind  and  mingle  with  her 
friends.  October  24  we  all  spent  the  day 
at  the  home  of  Sister  Grace  Passwater, 
who  now  resides  at  Rcece,  Kan.  We  were 
permitted  to  share  a  delicious  chicken  din- 
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ner,  after  which  we  whiled  away  the  hours 
5ewinp,  music  and  a  general  good  time. 
Our  Sister  Abbott  gave  the  Hallowe'en 
social  at  her  home  and  as  usual  we  all  had 
the  best  kind  of  a  time. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our  school 
tf  instruction  to  be  held  November  28-29, 
and  also  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting  our 
f  rand  president,  Sister  Moore.  I  am  sure 
this  school  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  us 
and  that  our  grand  president  can  assist  us 
in  a  great  many  ways. 

May  the  remainder  of  the  year  1912  be 
a  pleasant  and  successful  epoch  in  the  lives 
of  all  our  sister  members. 

Mrs.  Hylda  Hollingsworth. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

It  is  time  for  Echo  Mountain  Division 
No.  267  to  report  again. 

We  regret  the  deaths  of  Brother  Shaver's 
wife  in  July,  Sister  Kinch's  mother,  and 
Brother  Miller's  wife  in  September. 

Sister  Sibley  entertained  twenty-nine  of 
the  sisters  at  her  home  in  Tropico  in  July 
with  a  very  unique  luncheon — dainty  boxes 
of  lunch  tied  to  trees  on  the  lawn.  In  July 
a  children's  picnic  was  held  at  Sycamore 
Grove,  where  all  had  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

There  have  been  visitors  from  Washing- 
ton, Georgia,  Kansas  City  and  our  own 
Needles  with  us  this  summer  and  we  are 
always  glad  to*  meet  them  in  Division. 

A  pleasant  card  party  was  held  at  our 
place  of  meeting  on  September  19  and  it 
was  quite  a  success. 

On  October  9  Sister  Schuster  gave  a 
luncheon  at  which  twenty-nine  sisters  were 
present  and,  as  usual,  all  had  a  splendid 
time,  as  Brother  and  Sister  Schuster  never 
do  things  by  halves. 

Best  wishes  to  all  Divisions  from  267. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Dry. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Members  of  Rapid  Transit  Division  have 
started  the  winter's  work  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  interest  after  a  pleasant  summer's 
vacation,  and  now  comes  the  "winter  of 
our  discontent."  We  must  get  to  work 
and  replenish  our  treasury,  as  we  want  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  next  convention  and 
so  get  all  reports  of  the  same  at  first  hand, 
trusting  it  will  serve  as  a  means  of  instill- 
ing new  life  in  our  Division. 

We  began  by  giving  a  Hallowe'en  party 
at  the  home  of  Sister  Lines.  The  pro- 
ceeds amounted  to  something  over  $10,  and 
it  was  a  social  as  well  as  a  financial  suc- 
cess, those  present  reporting  a  delightfully 
jolly  evening  with  no  end  of  fun  and  de- 
licious "eats." 

We  e.xpect  to  resort  to  the  many  ways 
known  to  societies  everywhere  for  raising 
money,  such  as  rummage  sales,  food  sales, 
entertainments,    etc.      We     may    ask    each 


member  to  raise  a  dollar  in  her  own  way, 
then  come  to  meeting  and  tell  how  she  did 
it.  We  believe  this  would  prove  a  lively 
meeting,  too. 

Well,  it  will  soon  be  election  time  and 
we  trust  there  will  be  a  good  attendance 
to  .work  for  the  good  of  the  Order..  The 
ofiicers  of  the  past  yeaj  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  ye  correspondent)  have  been  faith- 
ful to  their  duties  and  worked  hard  to 
promote  good  will  and  harmony. 

And  now  just  a  thought.  It  seems  to 
me  the  L.  A.  in  our  own  city  at  least  lacks 
the  spirit  of  service  to  humanity  through  or- 
ganization. We  should  educate  ourselves, 
or  rather  become  more  familiar  with  the 
great  problems  of  our  country,  along  those 
lines  that  make  for  better  living  and  im- 
provement in  our  social,  civic  and  educa- 
tional life.  Then  we  might  answer  accord- 
ing to  Kipling:  "Of  the  good  ye  did  for 
the  sake  of  men  or  ever  ye  came  to  die." 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Long. 


Monett,  Mo. 

Monett  Division  No.  125  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, although  during  the  warm  weather 
there  was  not  very  much  doing;  only  had 
meeting  once  a  month  and  only  a  very  few 
of  the  members  in  attendance;  but  we  ex- 
pect more  of  the  members  out  to  the  meet- 
ings, as  the  cooler  weather  comes  and  a 
great  many  of  them  have  been  out  of  town. 
There  have  been  no  new  members  taken  in 
since  my  last  letter,  but  we  have  prospects 
of  a  few  in  the  near  future. 

On  June  5  we  held  our  annual  picnic  at 
Lakeside  Park.  The  husbands  and  families 
were  invited  and  all  reported  a  pleasant 
time. 

We  still  hold  our  social  meetings  once  a 
month  and  spend  many  pleasant  afternoons 
together  in  playing  games  and  enjoying 
other  amusernents. 

Our  Division  went  to  Oklahoma  City 
August  23  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing Oklahoma  Division  No.  312,  which 
\\'e  all  enjoyed. 

We  are  now  preparing  for  the  school  of 
instruction,  which  will  be  held  in  Monett 
December  6,  and  in  looking  over  the  letters 
I  find  all  the  other  schools  of  instruction 
have  been  the  best  ever  held.  I  feel  that 
we  will  be  able  to  say  that  ours  was  the 
best  ever  held  in  this  section. 

Many  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Auxiliaries.  Mrs.  Ida  Haxel. 


Montgomery,  Ala. 

Palm  Division  167  has  had  a  most  pros- 
perous year,  also  a  very  pleasant  one.  We 
liave  taken  in  five  new  members  and  hope 
to  have  more  early  in  the  new  year.  The 
Auxiliary  has  had  several  entertainments, 
one,  a  silver  tea  at  Sister  Hughes'  home, 
which  was  quite  a  success. 
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During  the  summer  months  so  many  of 
our  members  left  the  city  that  we  had  only 
one  meeting  a  month.  But  we  started  our 
work  in  earnest  the  first  of  October. 

Sister  Moore  will  be  with  us  soon,  and 
we  anticipate  much  good  from  her  visit,  as 
she  always  makes  us  feel  proud  that  we 
are  members  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

I  wish  we  could  have  better  attendance 
at  the  meetings.  If  we  only  realized  that 
our  presence  is  a  help,  we  woull  make  a 
sacrifice  to  attend  every  meeting. 

We  will  soon  begin  a  new  year,  and  let 
us  try  to  help  our  new  officers  in  every 
way  we  can  to  make  the  Auxiliary  better 
next  year  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Best  wishes  to  all  Auxiliaries  for  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Berrey. 


London,  Can. 

This  is  our  first  appearance  in  the  Con- 
ductor. We  are  young  in  the  business,  but 
we  are  getting  on  very  nicely.  We  had 
two  initiations  last  month.  Our  president. 
Sister  Riley,  is  a  great  worker,  and  she 
has  prospects  of  a  few  more  new  members. 
We  have  some  who  attend  the  meetings 
regularly,  and  we  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  afternoons  and  evenings  together. 
We  spent  one  afternoon  at  Sister  Wiley's, 
and  we  took  a  surprise  party  to  Sister  Hay, 
We  enjoyed  ourselves  so  well  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  the  last  one  that  we  will 
have. 

We  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Sister  McDonald's  father  and  also 
the  death  of  our  president's  (Sister  Ben- 
net)  mother. 

Best  wishes  to  all  the  sisters  in  the 
Auxiliaries.         Mrs.   Frank  Orendorff. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Foote  Division  68  is  still  on  the  map,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  heard  from  lately. 
The  year  just  ending  has  been  one  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten  by  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  growth  of  our  Order. 
Sister  Shutt  has  made  good  as  our  presi- 
dent and  with  the  assistance  of  her  sub- 
ordinate officers  has  accomplished  much 
good.  Ten  new  members  have  already 
been  added  to  our  list  of  members  and  four 
others  are  on  the  way. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Embroidery 
club  has  been  a  rousing  success.  Sister  O. 
T.  Smith  entertained  the  club  the  last 
Thursday  in  October  in  a  most  charming 
manner  at  her  home.  There  were  present 
thirty,  all  of  whom  reported  a  jolly  good 
time. 

It  seems  that  at  no  time  during  the  year 
have  the  members  lost  interest.  At  our 
last  meeting  five  of  our  sisters  surprised 
us  by  presenting  us  with  a  beautiful  wool 
quilt,  all  ready  for  use,  which  will  be  dis- 


posed of  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  or 
sent  to  some  charitable  institution.  These 
sisters,  I  am  told,  met  at  each  others' 
homes  and  in  a  few  afternoons  made  the 
quilt. 

Although  the  year  has  had  many  pleas- 
ures for  us,  we  have  also  been  at  times  sad 
and  heavy-hearted.  Some  of  the  homes 
have  been  visited  by  death.  Our  dear  Sis- 
ter Boyer  has  lost  her  husband,  by  whose 
side  she  had  walked  for  many  years.  Sis- 
ter Seivert  suffered  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band. Sisters  O'Rourk,  Robinson,  Scotton 
and  Richards  have  lost  fathers,  and  Sisters 
Shutt,  M.  D.  Welch  and  Powers  have  lost 
their  mothers.  To  all  these  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  Sister  Minnie  Rals- 
ton has  also  suffered  the  loss  of  her 
husband. 

Softly  the  stars  are  gleaming 

Upon  a  quiet  grave; 
There  sleepeth  without  dreaming 

Those  we  loved,  but  couldn't  save. 
Sweet  and  peaceful  be  their  rest; 

God  called  them  home. 
He  alone  knows  best. 

At  our  next  meeting,  November  7,  will  be 
held  our  annual  election  of  officers.  A 
large  attendance  is  hoped  for. 

VVe  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays 
and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  visit- 
ing sisters  to  meet  with  us.  Foote  Divi- 
sion never  misses  holding  a  meeting.  The 
hot  rays  of  summer  nor  the  chilly  winds 
of  winter  never  dampen  the  ardor  of  our 
members. 

Greetings  to  all  Divisions. 

Mrs.  Harry  Shipp. 


Osawatomie,  Kan. 

In  looking  over  the  Auxiliary  communi- 
cations in  the  November  number  of  the 
Conductor  I  was  greatly  amused  by  the 
wind-up  of  the  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  letter, 
viz.:  :_  ^ 

"Holding  the  crazy  ones. 
Coaxing  the  "easy"  ones, 
Lifting  the  lazy  ones 
On  with  a  stick." 

It  made  me  think  that  perhaps  Franklin 
Division  had  the  same  experiences  as  some 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

Since  my  last  letter  we  have  lost  two  of 
our  oldest  members,  Sisters  Elliot  and 
Garnet,  who  have  transferred  their  mem- 
bership to  Foote  Division  No.  68,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  We,  of  course,  were  sorry  to 
lose  these  sisters,  but  as  they  have  lived 
in  Kansas  City  a  long  time,  they  probably 
felt  they  should  put  on  the  harness  and 
help  shoulder  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  home  Division.  Wc  there- 
fore submit  to  our  loss  and  feel  that  No. 
68  has  gained  two  faithful  sisters. 
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Brother  Perdue  has  been  terribly  af- 
flicted in  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  and 
two  little  ones  under  the  most  appalling 
circumstances.  May  God  give  him  strength 
to  bear  up  under  his  terrible  sorrow.  He 
has  the  deepest  sympathy  of  No.  99  in  his 
bereavement. 

Thus  it  is,  we  have  our  joys  and  our 
sorrows.  Let  us  cling  together  and  help 
bear  one  another's  burdens. 

The  new  year  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Let 
us  strive  to  make  it  a  banner  year  in  our 
work. 

Success  to  all  Divisions.  Wishing  you 
each  and  all  a  "Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year," 

Mks.  Jean  Shelton. 


Lafayette,  Ind. 

Harmony  Division  238  is  still  on  the  top 
of  the  ladder.  On  September  3-4  fifteen 
members  went  to  Danville,  111.,  to  attend 
the  school  of  instruction  held  at  that  place. 
We  were  pleased  to  once  more  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  our  grand  president, 
Sister  Moore,  who  was  at  her  best  and 
never  seems  to  tire  of  giving  us  instruction 
in  the  work.  We  are  always  pleased  to 
greet  our  district  deputy.  Sister  Sanderson, 
who  also  stands  for  the  right  and  labors 
so  nobly  in  the  cause  of  the  good  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary;  and  to  the  sisters  of 
Surprise  Division  No.  2  we  here  express 
our  thanks  for  their  good  hospitality  and 
fine  entertainments.  We  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  try  and  repay  some  of  their  kind- 
.  ness  to  us ;  we  felt  it  a  very  profitable  trip 
to  their  city.  Sister  Arnold  was  appointed 
musician  for  the  session  and  at  the  close 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  souvenir 
spoon  by  Division  No.  2.  Every  sister  of 
Division  No.  238  felt  it  quite  an  honor,  as 
an  honor  to  one  is  an  honor  to  all.  We 
felt  proud  of  Sister  Arnold,  she  being  our 
youngest  sister! 

Your  humble  servant  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  school  of  instruction  in  Chi- 
cago, which  she  enjoyed  so  much,  again 
meeting  our  grand  president,  also  our 
grand  vice-president,  Sister  Sewell,  who 
certainly  has  the  good  of  the  Order  at 
heart.  You  can  see  it  beaming  from  her 
eyes.  She  is  always  on  the  alert  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  all   sisters. 

The  drills  of  White  City  Division  are 
beyond  description.  It  must  have  taken  the 
time  and  patience  of  Sister  Sewell  to  ac- 
complish such  perfection  in  the  work.  The 
school  was  so  beneficial  I  wish  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Auxiliary  could  have  been  there 
for  those  two  days.  They  would  have  gone 
home  nobler  and  better  women,  and  more 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  L.  A. 

We  are  about  to  lose  two  of  our  best 
workers  in  the  Division,  Sisters  Stith  and 
Ford.     Although  moved  from  us  by  miles, 


we  know  they  will  not  be  in  thoughts,  and 
all  sisters  wish  good  luck  and  prosperity  to 
go  with  both  families. 

Our  meetings  continue  to  be  very  inter- 
esting and  each  sister  absent  doesn't  know 
what  she  misses. 

We  also  have  had  several  socials.  On 
Hallowe'en  night  we  gave  a  masquerade 
party  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell  party  to 
Mrs.  Stith,  the  brothers  joining  us  looking 
fine  in  masks.  All  had  a  fine  time  and  a 
bountiful  supper. 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Doolittle. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Although  I  am  not  due  to  write  a  letter 
I  will  do  so  and  try  to  tell  the  sisters  how 
much  we  enjoyed  our  school  of  instruction 
in  Savannah.  On  September  23  we  left 
here  and  arrived  that  night.  The  next 
morning  we  were  up  bright  and  early  and 
when  the  hour  arrived  to  open  we  were  all 
there  ready  for  business.  If  all  the  Divi- 
sions had  as  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable 
schools  as  Seminole  and  White  Rose  did 
they  should  all  be  better  prepared  to  take 
up  the  next  year's  work. 

The  sisters  of  White  Rose  Division  cer- 
tainly treated  us  royally ;  sisters  of  Macon, 
you  don't  know  what  you  missed;  it  was 
worth  missing  the  fair  for.  We  were 
treated  so  well  by  all  that  I  can't  mention 
any  one  in  particular.  They  served  lunch 
the  two  days  we  worked  and  gave  us 
theater  parties  at  night. 

Seminole  had  only  a  small  representa- 
tion, but  what  we  lacked  in  numbers  we 
tried  to  make  up  in  other  ways.  We  hope 
some  time  in  the  near  future  to  see  the 
sisters  of  White  Rose  in  our  city  and  will 
try  to  return  the  compliments;  so  come 
whenever  you  can,  the  latch  string  hangs 
out. 

Ere  this  letter  is  published  we  will  all 
have  had  our  election  of  officers  and  I 
hope  some  one  more  competent  will  be 
elected  to  fill  this  chair.  None  of  the  of- 
fices have  any  salary  attached,  but  for  the 
pood  of  the  Auxiliary  it  is  our  duty,  and 
should  be  a  pleasure,  to  stand  ever  ready 
to  try  our  utmost  to  do  all  we  can,  and 
though  we  may  oftentimes  fall  far  short 
of  what  we  consider  perfect,  still  it  should 
be  a  comforting  thought  to  know  that  we 
at  least  did  our  best — ior  'tis  better  to  have 
tried  and  failed  than  to  have  never  tried 
at  all. 

Best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  year  for  all. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddell. 


Oakland,  Gal. 

It  is  about  time  that  City  of  Oaks  Divi- 
sion 107  was  heard  from.  We  are  up  and 
doing,  as  usual,  and  have  had  many  splen- 
did times  since  my  last  letter  to  the  Con- 
ductor.    On   the    fourth  Thursday   of  the 
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month  we  have  a  social  gathering  and  have 
games  for  which  prizes  are  given,  after 
which  refreshments  are  served. 

The  Auxih'ary  entertained  the  brothers 
of  Golden  Gate  Division  364  at  a  Hal- 
lowe'en supper  recently.  The  banquet 
room  was  gayly  decorated  in  the  Hal- 
lowe'en colors  and  the  committee  appeared 
in  costumes  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  supper  was  preceded  by  a  splendid 
program  and  was  followed  by  dancing. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  has  not  been 
sunshine  with  us,  as  Division  107  was  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Sister  Cavanaugh, 
one  of  our  most  lovable  members,  whose 
sunny  disposition  and  kindly  words  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Our  president,  Sister  Whitney,  sug- 
gested a  contest  to  help  in  bringing  the 
members  to  meetings.  The  members  are 
divided  into  two  divisions  and  are  desig- 
nated green  and  red ;  Sister  Whitney  is  the 
leader  of  the  red,  and  our  vice-president. 
Sister  Spicer,  is  the  leader  of  the  green ; 
the  color  having  the  best  attendance  is  to 
be  treated  to  a  dinner  by  the  losing  side. 
All  are  enthusiastic  and  ^n  exciting  con- 
test is  on. 

We  are  to  have  our  election  of  officers 
on  November  7,  and  our  initiation  on  the 
21st  of  this  month,  when  we  will  add  four 
members  to  our  already  flourishing 
Division. 

As  this  will  be  my  last  letter  to  the 
Conductor,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  all  the  sisters  and  brothers  every  hap- 
piness and  success. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Loughan. 


Erie,  Pa. 

Lake  City  Division  No.  94  is  not  very 
large,  but  very  active,  as  far  as  work  is 
concerned.  We  have  had  several  enter- 
tainments at  the  ladies'  homes  and  one  ice 
cream  social  at  Sister  Hengstler's  in  the 
summer  for  the  benefit  of  our  treasury. 
We  also  reaped  a  neat  little  sum  from  a 
quilt  the  ladies  made  and  raffled  and  sev- 
eral dishes  that  were  chanced  off  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  summer  months. 
And  now  that  the  winter  is  here  we  hope 
to  do  a  great  deal  more;  also  to  obtain 
more  members. 

The  sisters  should  try  and  attend  meet- 
ings more  regularly  and  make  our  presi- 
dent feel  good  to  see  all  the  chairs  filled. 
The  success  of  our  Order  depends  upon 
its  membership  as  well  as  its  officers.  Let 
us  all  work  with  confidence,  determined  to 
accomplish  more  things  than  before. 

Sister  Wright  is  to  be  here  the  last  of 
this  month  for  inspection,  and  we  are  all 
looking  forward  to  learn  a  great  deal  from 
her  and  the  visiting  sisters  she  will  bring 
with  her. 

November  7  we  had  election  and  instal- 


lation of  officers.  We  were  very  sorry  to 
lose  our  president,  Sister  Mary  Hendricks 
of  Wessleyville,  but  she  could  not  be*  per- 
suaded to  fill  the  office  she  had  so  faith- 
fully filled  for  the  last  two  years.  We 
finally  persuaded  Sister  Cummer  ford  to  be- 
come our  president  and  Sister  Reinsford 
succeeded  herself  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Sister  Fitzmaurice  as  vice-president, 
and  finally  we  found  sisters  to  fill  the 
minor  offices. 

I  will  close  by  wishing  you  all  prosperity 
in  the  future  for  the  Auxiliaries  and  a 
Merry,  Merry  Christmas. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Beigle. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Benevolent  Division  No.  17  held  its  own 
during  the  extreme  warm  weather,  and 
now  that  our  beautiful  fall  is  here  and  all 
have  returned  from  their  vacations  our  at- 
tendance has  been  unusually  good,  of 
which  we  are  proud.  Several  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  our  roll  and  sev- 
eral more  petitions  are  in  now,  •  which 
means  that  we  are  growing. 

Our  school  of  instruction  held  in  the 
early  spring  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Sis- 
ter Moore  was  a  grand  success  and  we  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  her  instruction. 
Several  of  the  Divisions  in  this  district 
were  unable  to  get  here  on  account  of  high 
water,  which  made  traveling  so  dangerous. 
Sister  Moore  was  a  little  anxious  as  to 
whether  she  could  make  it  all  the  way  in 
safety.  However,  she  did  and  our  school 
was  called  promptly  on  time. 

Our  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
November  8  and  we  will  have  almost  an 
entire  new  set  of  officers,  the  present  of- 
ficers retiring  with  much  credit  due  them. 
Sister  Rody,  our  retiring  president,  has  cer- 
tainly for  the  past  two  years  been  true  to 
the  trust  and  the  Division  •  has  prospered 
under  her  careful  guidance,  but  we  feel 
sure  that  in  her  successor,  Sister  Compton, 
we  need  have  no  fears  but  that  our  Order 
will  still  move  successfully  on.  Sister 
Compton  has  a  noble  lot  of  assistants  who 
know  no  fear  when  it  comes  to  working 
for  the  good  of  the  Order. 

I  would  like  through  the  Conductor  to 
know  the  opinion  concetning  some  of  our 
insurance  laws.  I  find  in  my  work  as  a 
deputy  the  same  complaint  that  we  have  in 
our  local  Division  from  the  insurance  sec- 
retaries: How  can  we  get  our  members  to 
be  more  prompt  in  getting  their  quarterly 
assessments  to  the  secretary?  I  know 
there  is  never  a  time  that  our  local  secre- 
tary does  not  have  to  remit  several  dollars 
from  her  own  pocket  to  keep  from  sus- 
pending the  slow  and  forgetful  ones.  ^  Many 
of  our  members,  if  our  secretary  did  sus- 
pend them,  are  at  an  age  that  it  would  be 
hard  for  them  to  get  insurance  again,  and 
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I  know  Sister  Schwemly  is  so  lenient  with 
some  of  us.  But  I  hear  the  same  complaint 
from  so  many  Divisions;  we  are  nof  alone. 
Our  convention  time  will  soon  draw  near 
and  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  local 
secretary's  office  abolished  entirely  and  let 
each  member  make  her  remittance  to  the 
grand  secretary  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
brothers  do;  then  if  we  forget,  the  poor 
local  secretary  will  not  be  found  fault  with 
and  we  can  only  blame  ourselves. 

Do  the  readers  of  the  Conductor  realize 
that  there  is  an  O.  R.  C.  Division  in  St. 
Joseph?  Well,  we  have  one,  but  I  guess 
the  brothers  are  so  busy  fighting  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  that  they 
have  no  time  for  a  letter  to  the  Conductor. 

Our  Division  was  shocked  last  month  at 
the  sudden  death  of  Sister  Knaeble  after 
an  illness  of  only  forty-eight  hours,  leav- 
ing a  daughter  and  a  son  just  at  the  age 
when  a  mother's  care  is  so  badly  needed. 
Onr  hearts  certainly  go  out  in  sympathy 
to  Brother  Knaeble  and  his  motherless 
children  in  their  irreparable  loss. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  our  annual  joint  installation  of 
officers  with  the  brothers  of  Division  141, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 30. 

What  a  fine  letter  in  the  November 
Conductor  from  Mascot  Division.  We 
will  always  have  a  tender  place  in  our 
hearts  for  Division  59  for  the  glorious  time 
they  showed  us  while  in  Boston  at  the 
convention.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Chickering. 


Oklahotna  City,  Okla. 

Tonight  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
west,  throwing  aloft  his  banners  of  crim- 
.  son  and  gold,  delicate  tints  of  pink  and 
lavender  intermingled  by  nature's  lavish 
brush  with  those  of  royal  purple,  me- 
thought  as  I  gazed  on  the  glorious  fulfill- 
ment in  autumn  of  the  promise  of  the 
spring,  just  as  a  young  life  in  the  high 
tide  of  youth's  dreams  and  aspirations  is 
realized  by  the  mature  man  as  the  autumn 
of  life  approaches.  A  life  lived  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  a  life  that  has  been 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Master ;  ever 
lived  clean  and  upright,  calm  and  serene 
above  the  cavilings  of  jealousy,  malice  and 
petty  spite. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  see  avarice,  greed, 
corruption  and  bribery,  each  striving  to 
reach  the  pinnacte  of  his  ambition,  with 
his  fallen  brother  as  the  stepping  stone, 
each  chasing  his  phantom,  while  the  sands 
of  time  in  the  hour  glass  steadily  count 
his  hours  to  oblivion   and  death. 

We  ask,  did  He  suffer  in  Gethsemane, 
weep  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  and  climb 
the  hill  of  Calvary  in  vain?  Faint  as  a 
low-toned  whisper  sighing  gently  'through 
the  trees  comes  the  answer,  No;  for  as  the 
weary   and   fainting   soul    sinks   'neath   its 


cross  while  climbing  the  thorny  path  up 
the  lonely  and  rugged  heights  with  the 
green  oasis  merely  a  mirage  in  the  dis- 
tance borne  softly  on  the  breeze,  "Bear 
thy  cross  bravely,  for  I  will  carry  the 
heavy  end."  And  as  we  near  the  goal  and 
mounting  higher  gaze  on  the  pitiful  strife 
below,  in  the  calm,  still  hush  of  duty  done, 
comes  the  assurance  that  He  who  lived  on 
earth  with  men,  suffered  and  died,  knows 
well  the  burden  and  from  this  knowledge 
comes  the  "Peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing." Above  all  creeds,  all  isms,  which  in 
striving  for  sometimes  the  Great  Soul  of 
All  is  almost  forgotten.  As  we  stand  and 
gaze  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  across  this 
vast  expanse  of  sun-kissed  prairie  land 
and  see  the  glowing  banners  slowly  with- 
drawn and  twilight  gradually  deepen,  there 
comes  the  thought,  "The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples,"  but,  surely,  here 
where  all  is  open,  boundless  and  grand, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  bickerings  and 
jealousies  that  seem  the  consequences  of 
the  hemmed-in  narrow  mind. 

Surely  here  we  may  feel  our  oneness 
with  the  Infinite  and  be  inspired  to  live  up 
to  that  which  is  noble  and  true.  Here  we 
may  feel  for  the  sinful,  but  pity  for  sin  is 
more  often  the  outgrowth  of  suffering  and 
misunderstanding  than  malice,  and  give  to 
the  erring  the  sympathy  that  means  we 
know  naught  but  the  best  of  you.  The  in- 
spiring courage  that  means  all  in  life  that 
is  worth  while,  shutting  out  the  negative, 
recognizing  naught  but  the  good,  thus  ele- 
vating our  own  lives  to  a  kinship  with  the 
Deity. 

As  the  twilight  deepens  and  the  past 
passes  in  retrospection  before  me,  fancy 
weaves  strange  pictures  from  the  shadows, 
and  back  I  come  to  our  own  little  circle. 
Is  it  so  small  after  all?  Representing  ten 
thousand  earnest  women  striving  stead- 
fastly for  the  upbuilding  of  their  own 
class,  and  as  each  victory  is  won  it  means 
but  renewed  effort  for  greater  triumphs. 

Sometimes  the  way  is  long  and  the  faint- 
ing spirit  would  fain  turn  back,  bitt  the 
goal  is  just  in  sight  and  they  stop  but  to 
gather  the  flowers  of  kindness  and  loving 
thought  whose  fragrance  lingers  long  and 
with  which  the  pathway,  though  sometimes 
rough,  is  ever  strewn ;  then  up  with  the 
burden  again  and  trudge  cheerily  on  with 
renewed  hope  and  courage.  And  I  see 
them  for  the  nonce  putting  aside  the 
household  cares  while  they  mingle  to- 
gether planning  some  act  of  kindness  and 
love. 

The  growth  of  our  Auxiliary  has  been 
*  steady,  enduring,  and  will  withstand  the 
ravages  of  time,  because  for  its  foundation 
it  has  the  earnest  effort  of  those  women 
who  seek  to  live  up  to  that  which  is  high- 
est and  best  in  humanity. 

So  long  as  fraternity,  greater  sociability 
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among  our  people,  temperance,  and  a  high 
moral  standard  is  our  watchword  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  charity,  truth  and 
friendship,  there  can  be  but  one  result — 
and  that  is  success.  It  cannot  come  in  a 
day,  a  week  or  a  month,  but  as  time  proves 
our  purpose  will  we  realize  that  for  which 
we  are  united. 

We  are  a  power  and  one  in  the  fitness 
of  things  to  be  reckoned  with.  We  may 
not  have  the  ballot,  but  our  influence  is  so 
far-reaching  that  it  may  not  be  calculated. 
Let  us  use  it  ever  to  upbuild,  to  cheer,  to 
carry  the  sunshine  of  lives  truly  lived  into 
the  lives  where  shadows  are  deep  and  to 
keep  ourselves  loyal,  earnest,  hopeful,  and 
never  cease  to  endeavor  to  bring  into  our 
circle  the  conductors'  wives  throughout 
our  land.  As  we  need  them,  so  they  need 
us;  each  giving  something  that  will  benefit 
the  other. 

And  as  the  Christmas  season  approaches 
let  the  spirit  of  the  Yuletide  prevail 
with  us. 

*'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

JUANITA. 


Springfield,  Mo. 

The  beautiful,  golden  days  of  autumn 
are  rapidly  passing,  and  soon  1912  will  be 
but  a  pleasant  memory  for  New  Year 
Division  No.  142.  We  have  had  a  very 
successful  year,  and  our  meetings  have 
been  well  attended.  We  initiated  one  new 
member  at  our  last  meeting,  and  hope  soon 
to  have  more. 

On  October  11  we  were  entertained  at 
the  home  of  Sister  Wood  Smith,  assisted 
by  Sisters  Johns  and  Carroll,  and  the  oc- 
casion was  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Our 
next  social  will  be  at  the  home  of  Sister 
Hazel,  and  we  are  anticipating  a  good 
time. 

On  Friday,  November  1,  we  had  our 
election  of  ofiicers.  None  of  our  officers 
were  re-elected,  excepting  the  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Sister  Jake  Shook,  our  for- 
mer vice-president,  was  elected  president, 
and  Sister  Charles  Thompson  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  Sister  Poland,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Sister  Fred  Thayer, 
our  retiring  president,  deserves  much 
credit  for  her  untiring  efforts  toward  mak- 
ing our  Division  a  success.  She  was  al- 
ways faithful  in  the  distance  of  her  duties, 
and  ever  ready  to  aid  in  the  betterment  of 
our  Order. 

Sister  Shook,  our  new  president,  and 
myself  attended  the  school  of  instruction, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  September 
19-20.  We  were  joined  en  route  by  our 
faithful  Sister  Agnes  M.  Whelan.  presi- 
dent of  Oklahoma  Citv  Division  No.  312, 
also  district  deputy.  The  school  was  well 
attended,   and   we   were   greatly  impressed 


with  the  beauty  of  the  drill  and  the  initia- 
tory work-  Our  beloved  grand  president. 
Sister  Moore,  labored  so  patiently  in  her 
instruction  to  all  present.  She  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.  Sister  Madge 
Sewell,  grand  vice-president,  has  much  to 
be  proud  of  in  her  splendid  work.  Her 
charming  personality  endears  her  to  all. 
Would  that  every  Division  had  a  Madge 
Sewell!  On  Friday,  September  20,  during 
intermission,  the  sisters  of  White  City 
Division  No.  100  invited  us  to  the  nine- 
teenth floor  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  where 
we  partook  of  an  elegant  luncheon.  We 
shall  never  forget  how  royally  we  were 
entertained. 

We  are  nearing  the  threshold  of  an- 
other Christmas,  and  merry  voices  will 
ring  out  on  that  happy  morn.  Eyes  will 
sparkle,  and  hearts  will  throb  with  pleas- 
ure over  the  receipt  of  gifts  and  greetings 
from  dear  ones.  But  disappointment  and 
death  have  entered  the  homes  of  many,  ob- 
literating joy  on  that  gladdest  of  all  days. 
To  those  sorrowing  ones  our  hearts  go  out 
in   sympathy. 

To  all  sisters  coming  to  Springfield,  Mo., 
a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  visit  our 
Division. 

Wishing  the  best  of  health  and  pros- 
perity in  1913  to  all  of  our  noble  conduct- 
ors and  to  all  sister  Divisions, 

Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Fay. 

Carnegie,  Pa. 

As  my  letter  is  a  little  late,  do  not  think 
Division  235  is  not  busy.  While  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  some  of  our  members  do 
not  attend  the  meetings,  yet  the  faithful 
few  are  up  and  doing,  not  only  the  work, 
but  enjoying  the  many  social  hours  at  the 
close  of  our  meetings. 

While  joy  and  pleasure  has  reigned  in 
our  Division  so  many  years,  I  regret  very 
much  to  say  that  our  circle  has  been 
broken  by  death.  A  few  weeks  ago  our 
dear  Sister  Anna  Schade  was  called  to 
join  the  Division  above.  To  her  parents, 
husband  and  little  children  we  extend  our 
sincere    sympathy. 

In  September  a  number  of  our  sisters  at- 
tended the  school  of  instruction  in  Chi- 
cago, and  while  there  our  district  deputy, 
Sister  Ody,  received  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  her  mother.  She  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  our  entire  Division  in  the  loss  of 
one  whose  place  can  never  be  filled. 

October  24  being  her  thirteenth  wedding 
anniversary,  Sister  Kellar  invited  the 
members  of  Division  235  to  her  home  to 
partake  of  a  fine  chicken  dinner,  and  to 
which  all  who  went  did  their  duty.  None 
were  sorry  for  going;  we  could  not  have 
spent  a  more  pleasant  day. 

Octotfer  30  we  held  a  reception  in  Ma- 
sonic hall,  which  was  very  successful. 

November  7  the  sad    news    reached  us 
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that  Sister  Price  had  lost  her  dear  mother 
by  death.  To  Sister  Price  and  family  our 
hearts  go  out  in  deepest  sympathy  and  we 
commend  them  to  the  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  has  said,  "I  will  not  leave  you 
nor  forsake  you." 

Our  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
at  our  first  regular  meeting  in  November. 
We  hope  the  newly  elected  officers  will  be 
faithful  and  prompt  in  fulfilling  their 
duties. 

Best  wishes  to  all  brothers  and  sisters. 
Mrs.  F.  R,  Thomas. 


Richmond,  Va. 

As  it  has  been  some  time  since  Poca- 
hontas Division  227  has  teen  heard  from  I 
will  say  we  are  still  holding  meetings  twice 
a  month  and  have  been  working  with  re- 
newed interest  and  energy  since  our  school 
of  instruction,  which  was  held  October 
11-12  with  good  delegations  of  sisters  from 
Baltimore,  Port  Norfolk  and  Maryland 
Divisions.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  all  en- 
joyed this  meeting  very  much.  Our  grand 
president  is  such  a  capable  teacher  that  we 
feel  that  we  learned  a  great  deal,  and  can 
go  through  the  work  with  much  more  ease 
and  ability  than  ever  before.  The  visiting 
sisters  also  ably  assisted  in  making  this 
meeting  a  success,  and  we  trust  that  our 
grand  president's  visit  will  result  in  great 
benefit  and  profit,  as  it  did  in  pleasure,  to 
every  individual  member  of  our  Order. 

Our  committee  served  a  dainty  luncheon 
in  the  hall  each  day,  which  saved  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  the  inconvenience  of  go- 
ing out  to  luncheon,  and  was  heartily  en- 
joyed by  all.  Just  before  we  adjourned 
Friday  afternoon,  our  deputy.  Sister 
Thompson,  presented  Sister  Moore  with  a 
lovely  bouquet  of  flowers  with  compliments 
from  Division  152  (O.  R.  C),  which  she 
graciously  acknowledgea  with  many 
thanks.  The  visiting  deputies  were  also 
presented  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  which 
were  accepted  with  thanks.  Friday  even- 
ing Pocahontas  Division  entertained  the 
grand  president  and  visiting  members  with 
a  theater  party  at  the  Bijou  theater,  which 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much.  Come 
again,  sisters,  and  we'll  try  and  show  you 
that  our  welcome  and  our  hospitality  is 
by  no  means  exhausted. 

On  November  7  we  had  our  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers.  There  were  very  few 
changes  made.  With  but  two  exceptions 
all  the  old  oflicers  were  re-elected,  and 
perfect  satisfaction  seemed  to  exist.  At- 
tendance has  been  good,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  several  vecy  sick 
members  who  are  unable  to  attend.  Our 
Division  has  been  active  in  doing  charity 
work  and  sending  flowers  to  the  sick.  We 
are  steadily  moving  forward  and  feel  that 
we  have  a  bright  and  prosperous  future 
ahead  of  us. 


This  month  we  celebrate  again  our 
national  Thanksgiving.  We  owe  a  duty  in 
giving  thanks.  In  fulfilling  that  duty  we 
receive  an  added  blessing — that  of  a 
strengthened  and  beautified  character. 

We  extend  Thanksgiving  greetings  to 
each  and  every  one.  Mrs.  W.  L.  H. 


Saginaw,  Mich. 

On  July  12,  1912,  Wanigas  Division  311 
was  organized  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  with 
twenty-five  charter  members  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Cummins  and  Mrs. 
Barnhardt  of  Amica  Division,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  In  the  evening  a  public  installation 
and  banquet  was  held,  which  was  largely 
attended  by  members  of  the  O.  R.  C.  We 
owe  many  thanks  to  Amica  Division  of 
Bay  City,  by  whom  we  have  been  royally 
entertained  and  treated  in  such  a  kind  and 
sisterly  manner.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  we  were  organized,  and  yet  the  weeks 
and  months  have  passed  so  swiftly  by  that 
even  now  we  can  almost  hear  the  sweet 
melodies  of  the  Christmas  bells. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Christmas  of 
1913  will  find  us  the  banner  Division.  With 
all  good  wishes  to  sister  Divisions, 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Morris. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Election  of  officers  is  over,  at  which  we 
had  an  unusually  large  attendance  and 
which  we  sincerely  trust  will  remain  as 
large  during  the  coming  year. 

Dear  sisters,  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that 
the  success  of  our  Division  depends  upon 
your  attendance  at  our  meetings  and  that 
your  responsibility  does  not  rest  with 
merely  electing  the  officers,  but  we  must 
have  your  support  throughout  the  year  in 
order  to  make  it  a  prosperous  year. 

President  Wright  has  promised  some 
surprise  for  us  at  the  last  meeting  in  De- 
cember, 1912,  such  as  a  drawing  of  some 
kind  to  reward  those  who  have  faithfully 
attended  all  the  ttiectings. 

We  had  our  annual  picnic  in  July,  en- 
joying a  very  pleasant  day  at  Crystal 
Beach,  returning  home  a  little  weary  but 
still  in  the  ring. 

We  anticipate  that  the  oofHluctors  will 
join  us  at  our  coming  installation  and  a 
good  time  is  promised  all  who  attend. 

There  is  a  very  sad  remembrance  of  the 
last  year  which  will  linger,  and  that  is  the 
death  of  our  dear  Sister  Sheridan,  who 
whenever  she  attended  our  meetings 
brought  a  ray  of  sunshine  with  her,  and 
we  regret  her  loss  very  deeply.  The  sis- 
ters all  join  in  extending  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  her  bereaved  husband  and  son. 

Again  urging  all  members  to  remember 
the  date  of  our  meetingg  ^U'\.  i^Hh  an  extra 
effort  try  to  attend,  I  r«irkjm 

Hatiw  M.  Dailey. 
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Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Now  that  our  school  of  instruction  has 
just  ended  I  feel  that  we  are  indeed  worthy 
of  mention.  How  little  we  realized  our 
feebleness  and  lack  of  knowledge  until 
Sister  Moore  came  to  us  and  so  willingly 
and  anxiously  instructed  us  for  two  days, 
November  4-5.  Monday  evening,  the  4th, 
the  ladies  were  tendered  a  box  party  at  the 
Majestic  theater,  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
Brother  and  Sister  Ruebel's  elegant  home, 
so  well  adapted  to  large  parties,  was 
opened  to  us  for  our  final  reception  given 
in  honor  of  Sister  Moore.  After  a  de- 
lightful program  as  well  as  an  enjoyable 
talk  given  by  the  honored  guest,  a  de- 
licious two-course  supper  was  served  to 
the  seventy-five  guests  present,  thereby 
closing  one  of  the  most  pleasant  functions 
given  by  the  Auxiliary. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  prosper- 
ous one  for  us,  we  having  taken  in  twelve 
new  members,  with  prospects  of  more. 
We  have  lost  two  of  our  beloved  mem- 
bers by  death,  however.  Sister  Thompson, 
a  charter  member,  and  Sister  Williams, 
who  had  been  with  us  but  a  few  weeks. 
Our  hearts  were  greatly  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  these  dear  sisters,  but  we  can  only 
say  "Thy  will  be  done." 

During  the  heated  term  our  meetings 
were  held  up  principally  by  the  members 
on  the  "Red"  side  of  our  attendance  con- 
test. The  "Greens"  entertained  in  their 
honor  at  the  home  of  Brother  and  Sister 
Webster  late  in  September,  which  was  a 
very  pleasant  affair.  Many  games  were 
indulged  in  and  refreshing  ices  served  at 
a  late  hour. 

Election  of  officers  takes  place  on  No- 
vember 12  and  the  next  thing  in  order 
comes  our  annual  turkey  supper,  given  on 
Thanksgiving  evening.  Of  course,  there]s 
some  work  to  this,  but  we  realize  "there  is 
no  excellency  without  great  labor." 

With  all  sorts  of  good  wishes  to  you 
sisters  for  a  happy  Thanksgiving  and  other 
joyful  holidays  now  drawing  near,  I  am, 
sincerely,  one  of  the  "petals"  of  Rosebud 
Division,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hqlcomb. 


Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Howard  Division  No.  139  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, although  we  have  not  been  heard  of 
for   some   time. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  our 
grand  vice-president,  Sister  Sewell,  with 
us  at  our  school  of  instruction.  I  hope 
when  she  comes  again  she  will  find  us  do- 
ing much  better  than  the  time  before. 

We  have  just  held  our  election  of  of- 
ficers and  I  hope  the  coming  year  will  be 
one  of  increase  in  membership,  success 
and  prosperity  to  our  Division.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  make  it  so. 

We    have    had    some    very    interesting 


social  gatherings  in  the  past  year.  First, 
at  the  home  of  Sister  Donnelly,  whose 
hospitality  and  loyalty  as  an  entertainer 
and  sister  shall  not  be  forgotten.  A  card 
party  followed  by  a  delicious  lunch.  Sec- 
Qnd,  at  the  home  of  Sister  Kenney,  who 
entertanied  the  Division  with  a  hard  times 
party;  all  reported  a  glorious  time,  hoping 
we  could  have  another.  Then  came  Sister 
Claton  with  her  great  big  generous  heart 
and  Sister  Cummings  to  entertain  at  their 
summer  homes  in  Oconomowoc,  where  all 
were  most  royally  entertained  and  a  de- 
licious dinner  served.  Then  a  trip  to 
Janesville  to  the  home  of  Sister  Thomp- 
son, who  served  a  most  delicious  dinner 
which  all  who  were  present  enjoyed. 

We  have  lost  a  sister  who  has  gone  to 
the  great  Division  beyond,  where  her  good 
deeds  shall  be  rewarded.  Sister  Cooper 
held  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
from  the  time  of  our  organization  until  her 
death.  She  was  ever  faithful  and  willing 
to  perform  all  the  duties  placed  before  her. 
We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Sis- 
ter Conillard  in  the  loss  of  her  beloved 
husband. 

Many  good  wishes  to  all  the  absent  sis- 
ters and  their  families,  hoping  we  may  see 
you  soon.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Krager. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

We  have  had  a  very  quiet  summer;  held 
regular  meetings,  with  fairly  good  attend- 
ance. Not  much  sickness  among  our  mem- 
bers, for  which  we  should  be  very  thank- 
ful. I  urge  the  sisters  to  visit  more,  give 
a  word  of  cheer,  or  a  hearty  hand-clasp, 
or  a  fervent  God  bless  you,  and  remember 
that  "a  rose  to  the  living  is  more  than 
sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead." 

On  the  morning  of  October  27  Sisters 
Pittman,  Clark,  Jordan,  Gillespie  and 
Webb  of  Division  199,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
left  to  attend  the  school  of  instruction  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  We  had  a  most  delight- 
ful day  and  trip.  Several  ladies  met  us  at 
the  depot  and  kindly  went  with  us  to  the 
Florence  hotel.  After  a  good  night's  rest 
we  had  added  to  our  list  from  Division  199 
Sister  G.  M.  Adams,  who  came  down  with 
Mr.  Adams.  I  am  sure  any  of  us  would 
have  done  the  same  thing,  if  we  could  have 
made  the  trip  with  our  husbands.  Mon- 
day morning  our  grand  president.  Sister 
J.  H.  Moore,  called  the  school  to  order; 
after  one  of  her  soul-stirring  talks  we  be- 
gan our  work,  Division  199  doing  the  open- 
ing work.  Then  it  was  lunch  time,  which 
was  served  in  an  adjoining  room  by  Ala- 
bama Division  117,  and  it  was  all  that 
could  be  asked  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
us  all.  A.  B.  Garretson  Division  296 
served  lunch  Tuesday  and  it  was  very  fine. 
Monday  night  the  two  local  Divisions  en- 
tertained the  visiting  sisters  from  Chatta- 
nooga,   Knoxville    and    Nashville,    Tenn., 
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and  a  grand  officer,  Sister  Gaar,  from  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  this  was  done  in  a  most  pleas- 
ing manner  and  was  highly  enjoyed  by  all. 
Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Weathcrly  of  Birmingham ;  response  by 
our  grand  president  in  her  usual  impres- 
sive and  interesting  way;  several  short 
talks  from  our  district  deputy,  Sister 
Adams,  grand  officer.  Sister  Gaar,  and 
Division  presidents.  These  talks  were 
interspersed  with  music.  After  this  we 
were  invited  to  the  dining  room,  where  a 
table  was  spread  with  all  the  good  things 
to  eat  that  one  could  ask  for.  The  Bir- 
mingham sisters  should  be  proud  and  I 
feel  sure  the  visiting  sisters  are,  that  the 
conductors  were  so  well  numbered  at  our 
party.  Tuesday  morning  we  were  again 
ready  for  work,  put  in  a  full  day,  and  then 
came  the  parting,  which  is  always  sad. 
But  all  things  must  have  an  end.  So  we 
said  good-bye  and  left  for  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."  Mrs.  James  H.  Webb. 


working  in  harmony  with  each  other  for 
the  enlargement  and  betterment  of  our 
Order. 

May  the  new  year  bring  success  to  all 
Divisions.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Harvey. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Again  I  hear  the  voice  of  "Duty"  and  I 
take  up  the  pen  to  record  the  happenings 
of  Alabama  Division  U7.  Since  our  last 
letter  we  have  been  entertained  in  several 
of  the  sisters'  homes  and  on  July  13  we 
were  invited  to  join  the  conductors  of 
Division  186  on  their  annual  picnic  at  Mt. 
Pinson.  The  day  was  threatening,  but 
those  who  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the 
conductors  report  a  most  lovely  time. 

We  were  mighty  glad  to  have  the 
school  of  instruction  for  district  No.  13 
meet  in  Birmingham  October  28-29.  I  feel 
sure  the  sisters  of  Alabama  Division  117 
and  A.  B.  Garretson  Division  296  proved 
themselves  efficient  hostesses.  We  enjoyed 
having  our  grand  president,  Sister  Moore; 
grand  second  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  Sister  Gaar,  and  our  district 
deputy,  Sister  Adams,  with  us,  as  well  as 
a  nice  representation  from  Dixie  Division 
48,  Chattanooga;  La  Rue  Division  119, 
Nashville,  and  several  sisters  from  At- 
lanta and  Knoxville  Divisions.  After  two 
days  of  hard,  patient  toil  this  school 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  held  in  this 
section  of  the  jurisdiction.  We  tendered 
our  grand  president  and  the  visiting  sisters 
a  reception  on  Monday  night,  the  28th. 
After  a  pleasant  program,  consisting  of 
musical  numbers  and  addresses  by  Com- 
missioner Weathcrly,  Sister  Moore  and 
others,  the  conductors  of  Divisions  186  and 
336  escorted  us  to  the  banquet  hall,  where 
a  feast  was  waiting,  which  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Our  officers  for  the  coming  year  have 
been  elected  and,  we  hope,  were  chosen 
with  great  care,  as  we  want  to  make  the 
coming  year  a  banner  one,  each  and  every 
one  striving  to  bring  in  new  members  and 


Reading,  Pa. 

Mt  Penn  Division  288  is  still  meeting 
every  first  and  third  Wednesday  evening 
in  Keystone  Badge  hall. 

We  had  election  of  officers  on  Novem- 
ber 6;  some  new  ones  were  elected,  and 
some  old  ones  re-elected.  I  hope  that  all 
members  will  try  and  help  to  make  1913  a 
prosperous  year  for  Division  288. 

Some  of  our  sisters  attended  an  all-day 
meeting  of  Keystone  Division  47  of  Har- 
risburg  and  enjoyed  themselves  and  also 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  beautiful 
work  Keystone  Division  went  through, 
with  Sister  Shafer,  district  deputy,  of 
Eastern  Star  Division  No.  8  of  Sunburyas 
inspector. 

Sister  Sauers  lost  a  son  and  Sister 
O'Brien  a  brother,  and  they  have  the  sin- 
cere sympathy  of  Division  288. 

A  few  of  our  sisters  have  been  very  ill. 
but  at  last  reports  were  convalescent. 

Wishing  for  all  Divisions  success  I  will 
close.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Richards. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Division  47  is  still  very  active  and  pros- 
pering. The  past  year  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  one  for  us,  but  there  were  times 
when  we  were  under  a  cloud  because  some 
of  our  dear  sisters  had  such  great  sorrow 
and  had  to  part  with  loved  ones.  Some  of 
our  sisters,  too,  have  answered  the  last 
roll  call. 

On  October  16  we  had  a  day  of  inspec- 
tion. Sister  Shafer  of  Sunbury  was  with 
us  and  presided  at  the  meeting.  All  the 
beautiful  work  of  our  Order  was  gone 
through  with  and  we  feel  that  the  day  was 
one  of  great  benefit  to  us  all.  We  had 
lunch  served  in  our  Division  room.  There 
were  a  number  of  our  own  sisters  present, 
as  well  as  sisters  from  Melrose  Division  of 
Harrisburg  and  several  from  Reading. 

On  October  28  we  had  a  masquerade 
party  at  the  home  of  Sister  Young.  To 
say  we  had  a  good  time  is  putting  it 
mildly.  We  had  a  picture  taken  of  the 
group,  "and  it  is  fine." 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  election  of  of- 
ficers and  I  hope  every  sister  will  be  pres- 
ent and  cast  her  vote,  and  try  and  make 
this  year  the  most  prosperous  one  we  have 
ever  had,  and  may  wc  always  be — 

To  "others'  faults  a  little  blind." 

Wishing  all  sister  Division  success, 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Brenisholtz. 
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This  Department  is  a  Forum  in  which  the  members  can  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  our  Order  and 
its  members.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  correspondents 
to  this  Department  Personalities,  intolerant  expressions,  detailed  descriptions  of  entertainments  or 
funerals,  lists  of  committees,  and  matters  of  purely  local  interest  can  not  be  used.  News  and  communi- 
cations upon  matters  of  general  interest  are  cordially  invited.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  No 
communications  will  appear  unless  the  name  of  the  author  is  furnished  us.  Communications  for  this 
Department  should  be  in  this  office  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  for  use  in  the  following  month. 


Houston,  Tex. 

Yesterday  found  your  humble  servant 
and  many  more  good  brothers  enjoying 
the  hospitality  and  teachings  of  Houston 
Division  No.  7,  and  the  writer  was  proud 
of  seeing  the  goodly  attendance  and  be- 
lieves in  an  humble  manner  that  his  letter 
to  the  Conductor  of  last  month  (subject, 
non-attendance)  was  read  by  the  boys, 
understood,  and  appreciated  by  them.  We 
should  not  forget  the  nature  of  our  oc- 
cupation or  how  soon  the  fatal  step  or 
miscalculated  jump  may  hurl  us  into 
eternity,  and  our  brothers  left  behind  be- 
mourn  our  absence.  Our  lodge  rooms  are 
school  rooms  and  social  halls;  instruction 
h  received  therein,  counsel  given,  which 
equips  and  prepares  the  brother  for  the 
battle  against  superior  forces,  and  teaches 
him  in  all  things  to  give  the  other  fellow 
a  fair,  square  deal. 

This  has  been  a  sad  year  for  our  Divi- 
sion, so  many  of  the  old-timers  have  gone 
away  to  that  land  "from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  has  as  yet  returned,"  and  when  I 
looked  around  the  Division  hall  and  saw 
the  ravages  of  time  registered  upon  the 
faces  of  my  companions  I  said  to  myself 
such  is  the  offering  of  humanity  upon  the 
altar  of  commerce;  bugle  notes  for  the 
soldier,  and  monuments  to  him ;  "lest  we 
forget"  the  man  of  labor  and  danger,  not 
even  a  whistle  blown,  or  sign  erected — and 
then    oblivion. 

I  met  John  Mitchell,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  last 
night,  and  I  was  much  pleased  and  intel- 
lectually entertained,  in  fact  I  was  in- 
structed and  enlightened;  his  theme, 
"Philosophy,  Purpose  and  Ideals  of  the 
Trades  Union  Movement/'  was  much  en- 
joyed, and  his  visit  to  Houston  will  long 
be  remembered.  I  thought  the  man  in 
politics,  a  socialist,  but  when  the  speaker 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  it  sounded 
like  democracy  to  me  and  very  much  on 
the  level  in  the  affairs  of  capital  and  labor. 

"In  bis  way,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell  (he  de- 
scribed my  own  views),  "I  haven't  one 
thing  to  say  against  any  man  who  by 
honcft  means  bos  accumulated  wealth; but 
I  have  much  ^  say  against  the  man  who 
accumulated  i»j«  wealth  by  dishonest 
means.  M/  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
wealthy.     When   I   was  pfefident   of   the 


miners  I  used  to  say  I  didn't  care  how 
much  money  the  coal  operators  made,  pro- 
vided they  divided  some  of  their  gains 
with  my  men,  and  we  got  some  of  it,  too, 
during  the  ten  years  I  was  in  that  office. 
I  say  the  same  thing,  too,  applied  to  the 
wage  scale  of  this  Order  and  their  de- 
i.iands  upon  the  railways  of  this  land. 
Your  v.'ealth  is  not  envied  by  organized 
labor,  we  do  not  desire  to  kill  or  cripple, 
but  for  services  rendered,  responsibility 
assumed,  and  great  performance  given 
yielding  the  companies  handsome  reve- 
nues, the  officials'  fat  pocket  books  and  the 
owners'  decayed  titles  of  nobility,  we  in- 
sist better  equation  shall  be  given,  we  in 
the  affairs  of  humanity  demand  something 
better  than  a  mere  existence." 

Leaving  the  Auditorium  last  night  a 
great  crowd  of  men  encircled  around  a 
bulletin  board  attracted  my  attention,  and 
reading  thereon  I  saw  an  account  of  the 
assassin's  bullet  finding  a  resting  place  in 
the  body  of  our  ex-President  and  es- 
teemed citizen,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
did  not  deserve  such  punishment  or  fate 
at  the  hands  of  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  and 
some  day  in  the  annals  of  great  men  this 
man  will  find  first  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his   countrymen. 

I  have  been  reading  the  political  plat- 
forms of  all  the  contractors  aspiring  to 
run  our  government  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  am  much  amused  at  the  way 
the  big  ones  are  slobbering  over  labor  and 
telling  the  giant  what  they  will  do  for  him 
if  the  giant  will  hire  them  and  give  them 
the  job  for  the  next  four  years  to  come, 
and,  in  the  language  of  a  famous  writer,  I 
exclaim.  Verily,  when  one  considers  the 
amount  of  interest  in  the  rights  of  the 
man  who  works  with  his  hands  displayed 
by  all  the  platforms,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  that  the  workingman's  day  is  ap- 
proaching. And  I  think  it  about  time  for 
this  nation  to  awaken  to  that  fact,  and 
give  the  workingman  in  the  counsels  of  a 
nation  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  capital  nor  to  legitimate 
speculation,  and  recognize  the  principle 
that  without  the  steady  employment  of 
]ribor  at  honest  wages  and  the  protection 
of  capital  we  can  never  hope  for  govern- 
mental peace.  By  nature  all  men  are  free 
and  equal,  and  no  one  has  any  right  or  au- 
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thority  over  another  without  his  consent, 
because  government  is  founded  on  the  con- 
sent of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  and 
such  consent  was  given  with  a  view  to  in- 
sure and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
governed  above  what  they  could  enjoy  in 
an  independent  and  unconnected  state  of 
nature;  therefore  the  consequence  is,  the 
happiness  of  society  is  the  first  law  of 
every  government.  Beyond  question,  the 
wage  earners  represent  the  majority  of 
the  citizenship  of  these  United  States,  and 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
congressman  and  senator  to  so  provide  and 
regulate  by  statute  the  relationship  of  em- 
ployer and  employee,  to  the  end  that  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society  be  con- 
served. No  can  man  be  happy  living  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  his  wages  must  mean 
something  above  existence  or  poverty  and 
crime  will   never  cease. 

I  have  read  the  address  of  Senator  Reed 
of  Missouri  on  the  subject  of  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion bill,  and  the  same  is  heartily  con- 
curred in.  "I  am  in  favor  of  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  that  will  confer  rights 
in  addition  to  the  rights  the  men  now 
have.  I  do  not  believe  they  must  purchase 
that  kind  of  law  by  yielding  their  present 
legal  rights.  Why  should  they  yield  any 
portion  of  their  legal  rights?" 

In  conclusion  will  state  that  the  greatest 
sum  in  one  year  paid  out  by  the  companies 
of  this  state  to  the  damage-suit  industry 
was  four  million  dollars,  the  supreme 
court  holding  in  an  elaborate  opinion  that 
said  sums  were  legitimate  disbursements 
and  were  legal  grounds  for  raising  of 
freight  rates,  and  of  course  the  public  and 
not  the  companies  paid  the  bill. 

With  best  wishes  to  one  and  all,  believe 
me  to  be  in  P.  F.,  Bill  Davis. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

We  admire  self-possessed  valor  which 
nothing  can  dismay;  but  we  do  not  com- 
mend the  reckless  daring  of  desperate 
men.  Usually  critics  are  a  folk  with  little 
or  no  particular  reputation,  who  endeavor 
to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  others  upon 
the  ruins  of  those  whom  they  would 
humiliate  or  destroy.  A  critic  doubtless 
would  say  to  me,  "You  are  toying  with 
nothing  more  than  an  idle  fancy,  a  fra- 
ternal mid-autumn  night's  dream,  and  be- 
yond the  pleasure  of  work  there  can  be  no 
further  advantage."  Anyhow  if  the  age 
of  miracles  is  past  we  may  convince  our- 
selves that  we  are  writing  to  some  good 
purpose  and  wax  eloquent  in  advocacy. 
When  we  are  sincere,  no  medium  can  fake 
our  interest.  There  is  nothing  brighter 
and  more  beautiful  than  gratitude  which 
means  obligation. 

There  can  not  possibly  be  any  closure  of 
the  mind  so  fatal    to    obligation  and  en- 


durance as  that  which  is  born  of  selfish- 
ness. When  selfishness,  with  its  interests 
and  hopes  so  completely  fills  our  thoughts 
and  employs  our  energies  as  to  banish  all 
consideration  of  others,  it  is  then  our  in- 
stitutions grow  weak  for  lack  of  support 
and  confidence.  If  we  have  the  power  we 
should  see  into  the  hearts  of  our  brothers 
and  endeavor  to  understand  their  views 
and  feel  with  them,  for  them,  join  them 
with  our  experience,  intelligence  and  sym- 
patjiy  in  advocating  and  promoting  their 
ideals.  Scoffing  and  jeers  never  reach  the 
dignity  of  argument.  Derision  is  weak 
and  waning  and  will  cause  the  soul  to 
shrink  and  wither  in  such  sluggish  at- 
mosphere. We  are  amused  sometimes  to 
note  how  a  writer  must  have  scooted, 
working  overtime,  cloud-hopping,  frantic 
to  reach  the  literary  arena  which  ap- 
parently is  about  a  mile  overhead.  To 
witness  his  eagle  swoops  and  corkscrew 
dips  makes  us  gasp  and  our  toes  curl  in- 
side of  our  brogans,  but  we  continue  to 
watch  and  -never  bat  an  eye.  For  many 
snows  I  have  been  sitting  on  the  side  lines 
watching  such  performances,  and  throat 
whiskers,  clam  bakes,  and  football  could 
not  claim  my  attention  when  such  a  treat 
was  promised.  How  insignificant  do  we 
amateurs  feel  when  we  think  of  those 
colossals  with  lapping  cuffs,  ready-made 
tie,  wearing  a  laurel  wreath  of  moss  roses, 
slamming  the  wind  out  of  our  argument 
with  reckless  abandon  and  jest  They 
seem  to  wag  the  ossified  domes  that  hold 
"us  guys"  as  apparently  they  deal  from 
bottom  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  literary 
deck  and  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  utilize 
the  sleeve  device  to  bosom  the  hold-out. 
I  feel  like  the  boy  passing  the  grave  yard 
at  midnight  who  whistles  to  keep  up  his 
courage  when  I  am  in  such  company.  I 
am  not  pretending  in  anything  I  have 
written,  nor  thought  it  would  furnish  me  a 
glow  of  courage  and  warm  my  soul  in  ex- 
pectation of  approval  or  reward.  If  I 
know  my  own  heart  I  am  sincere.  I  have 
no  personal  aspirations.  I  most  positively 
am  not  an  aspirant,  neither  would  I  accept 
any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  organiza- 
tion, as  long  as  I  can  hold  the  position  I 
now  have,  I  admit  that  I  am  very  cred- 
ulous and  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  say 
in  the  language  of  "Mirabile  Dieter,"  that 
I  am  "prepared  to  believe  with  the  Rev. 
John  Jasper  that  *the  sun  do  move.*  I  no 
longer  doubt  that  Jonah  swallowed  the 
whale,  or  that  man  once  had  a  tail.  There 
is  nothing  in  my  dreams,  naught  that  fancy 
can  create,  naught  in  the  realm  of  illusion 
that  I  will  hereafter  disbelieve.  I  have 
been  converted  to  credit  the  incredible  and 
have  faith  in  the  invisible,  the  unknowable, 
the  unimaginable.  I  am  persuaded  that 
tn'o  positions  make  a  negative,  that  space 
has  metes  and  bounds,  that  everything  is 
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causeless,  that  white  is  black  and  opposites 
parallel." 

But  the  most  inexplicable  thing  in  all 
happened  when  Brother  Bill  Davis  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  commenting  upon  "a 
brother  writer  from  Nashville  and  The 
Iconoclast,"  said:  "The  brothers  from 
Memphis  anl  Nashville,  living  in  the  same 
state,  must  be  suffering  from  the  same  dis- 
ease, etc."  The  Iconoclast  does  not  need 
any  defense  from  me,  as  he  knows  "the 
best  tree  in  the  orchard  is  known  by  the 
clubs  lying  around."  My  attitude  is  purely 
one  of  standing  on  guard  for  the  rights 
and  expectations  of  the  men  and  the  en- 
durance and  success  of  our  organization. 

Vacation  time  is  over  and  all  the 
brothers  are  home  again.  Brother  Frank 
Gephart  and  his  charming  wife  are  at 
home  after  a  tour  of  four  months  on  the 
Occident,  visiting  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany. 
Brother  Gephart  is  now  in  demand  as  a 
lecturer  telling  his  experiences  and  de- 
scribing the  sights  he  saw  while  globa 
trotting. 

Winter  again.  The  music  of  April  we 
no  longer  hear,  the  bloom  of  May  has 
fallen,  the  flowers  of  June  are  gone,  the 
roses  of  July  have  passed  away,  and  the 
heat  of  August  is  a  matter  of  memory. 
Springtime  with  dandelions  and  the  violets, 
summer  with  birds  and  their  nestlings  have 
disappeared.  Fall  with  yellow  woods, 
fields  and  prairies  are,  as  if  mourning.  The 
trees  are  in  scant  dress,  nearly  disrobed, 
the  quality  of  the  air  is  different,  and  the 
hazes  give  us  landscapes  only  at  times 
which  are  alluring  to  the  eye.  The  birds 
seem  to  have  forgotten  their  songs,  the 
leaves  and  grasses  are  dead,  as  autumn 
passes  to  winter.  The  ides  of  November, 
beak  and  cheerless,  the  wail  of  cold  and 
melancholy  winds  greet  us,  as  the  van- 
guard of  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

The  year,  like  the  life  and  usefulness  of 
many  of  our  brother  conductors,  is  nearly 
spent.  Realizing  this  fact,  the  veterans 
often  find  themselves  absorbed  with  dark 
leafless  memories  and  disappointing  sur- 
roundings. Many  people  think  while  the 
follies  of  youth  are  excusable,  there  is 
nothing  admirable  in  old  age  except  wis- 
dom and  when  that  fails  they  should  die. 

In  one  of  his  recent  contributions  to  the 
Conductor  the  brother  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  snoke  of  "roaming  the  woods,  gather- 
ing daffodils  and  honeysuckles,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  piece  of  humanity 
dres*?ed  in  calico  and  wearing  a  big  straw 
hat."  There  was  'a  peculiar  pathos  and 
sweetness  in  his  story  that  doubtless  made 
many  of  the  old  conductors  grow  rem- 
iniscent, and  stirred  their  souls  with  emo- 
tion. Their  minds  reverted  to  incidents 
and  pleasures  of  by-gone  years,  when  anx- 
iety led  them  to  believe  there  was  more 
happiness   in   possession   than    in    pursuit. 


That  simple  story  has  not  only  crowded 
our  minds  into  retrospection;  but  it  has 
changed  our  positions  in  the  "life  boat," 
for  now  we  have  turned  our  faces  and  are 
gazing  most  wistfully  over  its  stern  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  past.  Unconsciously  we 
felt  as  if  we  were  young  again,  and 
imagined  we  were  romping  over  scenes  of 
our  youth-time.  With  the  artlessness  of 
our  boyhood  days,  we  felt  like  pulling  off 
our  shores  once  more  and  wadmg  in  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  forest  brook,  that 
in  our  imagination  seemed  to  dash  along 
under  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  giant 
trees.  We  were  scampering  after  a  bonny 
lass  along  paths  which  led  us  through  fields 
of  roses,  with  purling  brooks,  or  amid 
dripping  mosses,  delicate  fern  growths,  or 
luxuriant  grasses,  or  to  some  shaded  bower 
surrounded  by  lovely  woodland.  What  a 
delicious  sense  of  change  and  coolness,  in 
the  soft  velvet  greens  ard  blues,  of  our 
mind's  picture,  as  we  fancied  the  air 
freighted  with  sweet  odor  of  wet  mint, 
pennyroyal,  thyme  and  other  delicious  wild 
forest  perfumes.  How  eochilarating  are 
such  thoughts  to  the  old  conductor  who 
has  long  ago  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 
Indeed,  in  my  imagination,  I  found  myself 
unconsciously  and  persistently  watching 
across  the  large,  shaded  campus  thit 
stretched  out  in  lavish  excellence  in  front 
of  a  cloistered  seminary,  for  a  glimpse  of 
a  coy,  sweet  girl  with  eyes  of  blue,  her 
hair  in  two  long  plaits  dangling  to  her 
shoe  tops.  In  my  imagination,  the  boughs 
over  my  head  seemed  to  unlace  like  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  a  church,  spangled  with 
silvery  stars,  which  apnarently  seemed  to 
fade  into  a  background  of  delicate  blue. 
In  fact,  I  felt  like  I  was  straying  through 
some  silent  cathedral  in  quest  of  some 
churchman  to  unite  me  again  in  the  holiest 
bond,  as  my  thoughts  continued  to  lead  me 
amid  such  scenes.  For  a  change,  my 
imagination  then  led  me  to  the  bramble 
where  the  sumacs  stard  like  a  priest  ap- 
parently waiting  for  the  red  robes  of  a 
cardinal  which  the  autumn  months  always 
fold  about  them.  Methought  I  could  see 
the  iron  weed  along  the  old  meadow  fence, 
clad  in  its  roval  purple,  with  a  blaze  of 
color,  too.  Oh !  "Then  the  golden-rod 
rose  so  beautiful  before  me,  like  a  dream 
of  yellow  metdl  haunting  the  vision  of 
some  treasure  seeker."  Yes!  Like  the 
seasons  of  the  year — our  youth,  like  the 
n^orning  blush  of  the  wild  rose,  has  gone; 
but  where  it  reared  its  delicate  head  to 
smile  back  at  the  light,  "Love."  like  the 
trumpet  vine,  hangs  out  its  gorgeous  flam- 
beau to  gild  the  path  ♦o  old  age  and  de- 
parted summer  alike.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  that  little  convent  girl 
became  the  queen  of  my  destiny  and  we 
are  growing  old  together. 

W.  T.  McAtee. 
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Mt.  Carmel.  111. 

Division  308  is  running  along  about  as 
usual,  taking  in  a  new  member  now  and 
then,  but  there  are  several  more  who  are 
eligible  and  should  be  with  us,  and  with  a 
little  hustling  on  our  part  we  could  get  al-  ^ 
most  all  who  are  eligible  into  the  O.  R.  C. ' 
There  seems  to  be  the  same  failing  with 
No.  308  that  there  is  with  a  great 
many  other  Divisions — non-attendance.  We 
should  all  try  and  attend  the  meetings  as 
often  as  we  can,  for  from  good  attendance 
we  have  more  interesting  meetings  and  de- 
rive a  greater  amount  of  good  from  our 
Order. 

Business  on  the  road  has  been  very  good 
and  is  still  increasing.  There  have  been 
several  crews  put  on  in  the  last  few  weeks 
and  we  expect  there  will  be  several  more 
put  on  in  the  near  future. 

Brother  Hendrickson  has  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  brothers  in  the  recent  bereave- 
ment of  his  mother,  also  the  illness  of  his 
father. 

Any  visiting  brother  will  always  find  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  meetings  of  Divi- 
sion 308.  J.  R.  Leseure. 


Denver,  Colo. 

Officers  and  Members  of  Denver  Division 

No.  44,  O.  R.  C: 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

You  have  elected  me  your  delegate  to 
the  Grand  Division.  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  the  honor  and  the  excursion.  My  in- 
tention is  to  carry  out,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  your  wishes,  and  by  your  wishes  I 
mean  those  of  the  majority  and  on  de- 
cisions made  after  due  reflection  and 
deliberation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  quite  general  trend 
of  thought  locally  and,  in  fact,  world-\yide, 
of  dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions, 
and  this  obtains  to  some  extent  in  our 
Order,  and  there  have  been  and  are  vari- 
ous remedies  proposed,  mostly  along  lines 
new  and  untried,  or  comparatively  so,  some 
of  which  seem  feasible  and  practical  if 
honestly  tried  and   conservatively  managed. 

This  Division,  at  the  instance  of  some 
few  of  its  members,  by  action  of  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  membership  in  attend- 
ance, but  enough,  however,  to  make  the 
action  technically  legal,  called  a  union 
meeting  here .  in  Denver  on  June  30  last 
past,  "to  consider  some  suc^gestions"  that, 
if  enacted  into  laws,  would  materially 
change  present  methods  of  handling  the 
business  of   the  Order. 

Without  any  comment  or  personal  opin- 
ion it  would  seem  from  the  action  taken  at 
the  said  meeting,  as  well  as  at  another  held 
at  Chicago  on  October  2  and  continued 
over  the  3rd  and  4th,  that  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions met  with  quite  general  favor, 
while  others  did  not,  which  of  course  was 


to  have  been  expected,  and  on  the  ones 
concurred  in  the  only  decision  reached  was 
to  refer  them  to  committees  appointed  to 
report  at  another  meeting  set  for  the  first 
Wednesday  of  March,  1913,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  at  that  meeting  to  submit  drafts 
of  resolutions  to  amend  statutes  which,  if 
adopted,  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Grand 
Division  at  Detroit  in  the  lawfully  pre- 
scribed manner. 

Again  without  any  feeling  or  criticism  I 
wish  to  say  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  these 
meetings  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  was 
to  have  been  expected  of  them,  both  in 
point  of  interest  and  attendance,  besides 
having  cost  the  Divisions  represented  con- 
siderable expense,  which  was  one  of  if  not 
the  main  feature  under  consideration,  and 
if  any  general  good  is  to  come  out  of  them 
it  will  be  only  by  absolutely  forgetting  and 
eliminating  any  and  all  personalities  and 
local  feelings  and  standing  together  for 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
and  with  this  somewhat  lengthy  preamble 
I  wish  to  state  my  own  .platform  and  what 
my  stand  will  be  as  your  delegate,  except 
instructed  otherwise,  and  of  course  this  is 
your  right  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  obey, 
and  I  trust  you  will  appreciate  this  and  act 
on  the  matter  officially. 

To  begin,  I  wish  to  state  unequivocally 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  any  present  change 
in  our  official  staflF.  They  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  membership 
and  we  are  entitled  to  their  experience  and 
education ;  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
think  that  there  are  any  who  are  better 
fitted  to  serve  successfully  and  acceptably. 
Next,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
tinkering  with  our  laws  except  that  here- 
after set  forth,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
these  hair-brained  ideas  usually  sprung 
through  the  fraternal  columns  of  the  Con- 
DiCTOR  prior  to  meetings  of  the  Grand 
Division  about  our  Mutual  Benefit  Depart- 
ment laws,  though  I  do  think  that  the 
sixty-day  limit  on  these  payments  causes 
more  lapses  than  any  other  one  thing,  and 
also  think  that  after  a  man  has  been  a 
member  a  certain  number  of  years  he 
should  be  entitled  to  "extended  insurance," 
at  least  long  enough  to  be  certainly  notified 
and  have  time  to  remit  before  forfeiture. 

There  are  just  nine  out  of  the  fourteen 
suggestions  in  the  original  circular  sent  out 
bv  this  Division  last  May  that  meet  my 
ideas  and  I  modify  them : 

1.  Cut  down  the  membership  in  the 
Grand  Division  to  one  for  each  1,000  mem- 
bers or  a  jnajor  fraction  thereof;  state, 
province  or  territory  lines  have  no  bearing 
not  covered  by  numerical  representation, 
or  if  above  is  thought  too  small,  make  it 
one  for  each  500. 

2.  Hold  sessions  of  the  Grand  Division 
every  three  years,  of  course  making  terms 
of  office  to  correspond. 
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3.  Special  sessions  of  Grand  Division 
when  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship shows  cause  and  requests  it. 

4.  Elect  all  local  and  grand  officers  on 
one  ballot  at  regular  times. 

5.  Any  member  or  Division  shall  have 
right  of  appeal  to  Grand  Division  from  any 
Division  or  committee  decision. 

6.  Every  member  in  good  standing  shall 
have  right  to  vote  on  any  and  all  questions 
before  his  Division,  except  that  questions 
involving  expense  on  members  of  any  par- 
ticular road  only  those  who  pay  may  vote 
upon.  NO  ONE  NOT  ENTITLED  TO 
VOTE  SHALL  HAVE  A  VOICE  ON 
ANY  QUESTION. 

7.  In  event  that  representation  in  Grand 
Division  shall  be  reduced  as  outlined,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  neither  grand  officer 
or  permanent  member  shall  have  voice  or 
vote  except  they  are  accredited  representa- 
tives of  a  Division;  provided  that  presid- 
ing officer  shall  have  casting  vote  on  all 
questions  in  case  of  a  tie,  except  election 
of  officers. 

It  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  to  allow 
a  man  with  no  vote  of  his  own  to  talk  and 
perhaps  sway  numerous  votes. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  "our  out  of 
service"  members  being  held  up  or  as- 
sessed for  the  protective  fund,  and  to  be 
real  plain  about  the  matter,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  piling  up  of  said  fund  in  any  case 
and  by  any  one,  for  the  days  of  successful 
strikes  have  passed,  as  evicienced  by  many 
instances  that  could  be  cited,  so  why  this 
continuous  vaudeville? 

But  without  discussing  the  main  ques- 
tion, what  right  have  those  who  may  ( ?) 
benefit  by  the  fund  to  ask  or  expect  those 
who  can  not  possibly  do  so  to  put  an  oner- 
ous burden  upon  those  entirely  out  of 
service  ? 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all:  Both 
union  meetings  endorsed  a  pledge  to  be 
asked  of  all  candidates  for  delegate  and 
alternate  to  the  Grand  Division,  "if  elected 
I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  vote  for  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  to  apply 
to  all  work  of  the  Order,"  and  if  such 
pledge  was  required  and  given  you  will 
readily  see  that  amendments  to  our  laws 
of  far-reaching  effect  are  apt  to  be  made. 
Considering  the  popular  feeling  in  regard 
to  this  measure  in  our  national,  state  and 
municipal  governments  it  is  hiojhly  prob- 
able that  enough  Divisions  and  delec;ates 
will  require  and  make  the  said  pledi^e  to 
make  sure  that  the  matter  will  be  legally 
brought  before  the  next  Grand  Division, 
and  that  it  will  receive  con^jiderable  sup- 
port, and  possibly  may  be  adopted,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  study  and 
thoroughly  understand  just  what  it  will 
mean  to  himself  and  to  the  Order  at  large, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  vote  intelligently  on 


it  in  his  Division  at  the  time  instructions 
are  given  his  delegated  representative. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  tinkering  with  our  laws;  I  do  not,  and 
at  this  time  especially  because  should  this 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  be  made 
one  of  our  basic  laws,  as  I  fully  believe  it 
should  be,  it  will  cover  many  of  the  points 
that  the  good  brothers  propose  and,  with 
all  due  credit  to  their  plans,  do  it  much 
better  than  they  think. 

A  last  thought:  Delegate  is  not  the 
proper  word  for  your  representative  un- 
less you  authorize  him  to  do  something  for 
you ;  this  old  idea  of  sending  a  man  "un- 
instructed"  so  that  he  may  be  free  to  meet 
conditions  that  mi^ht  arise  is  tommy- rot. 
Take  the  responsibility  on  your  own  shoul- 
ders; tell  your  man  what  you  want  him  to 
do,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it,  well,  you  can  * 
then  attend  to  his  case ;  and  if  he  does  do 
as  told,  he  is  then  your  delegate  and  repre- 
sentative in  fact  and  in  deed. 

Yours  truly  in  P.  R, 
F.  D.  Elliott, 
Delegate-Elect. 


Panama 

I  can  not  start  this  letter  off  by  saying 
we  are  doing  business  at  the  same  old 
stand  and  that  our  Division  is  making  big 
strides,  etc.,  or  that  our  Division  ran  a 
special  train  to  a  picnic.  No,  brothers,  we 
are  a  band  of  outcasts,  our  nearest  Divi- 
sion being  108  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  1,480 
miles  away,  and  a  water  route  at  that. 

I  have  a  matter  I  wish  to  put  before  the 
entire  Order,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way 
than  through  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
ductor. I  wiish  it  understood  before  I  go 
into  this  argument  that  I  have  no  axe  to 
grind ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  and  have  been  for 
many  years ;  I  am  for  the  "good  of  the 
Order."  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  good  ma- 
terial here,  good,  substantial  men  who  are 
pood  citizens  in  any  country,  but  still  the 
laws  of  the  Order  are  such  that  there  are 
men  employed  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
who  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Order.  Now  to  commence  with,  some  may 
think  that  the  Panama  railroad  is  a  jerk- 
water; of  course,  it  looks  as  such,  as  it 
only  shows  forty-eight  miles  of  main  line, 
but  has  a  trackage  of  over  350  miles  which 
trains  are  operated  over;  it  is  equal  to  any 
trunk  line  in  the  United  States.  We  work 
under  the  standard  rules  and  the  examina- 
tion is  more  ripid  than  on  the  trunk  lines 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  passed  sev- 
eral examinations  on  trunk  lines,  also  this 
one,  so  I  claim  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
know. 

Conrlnctors  are  employed  as  unqualified 
men,  regardless  of  their  experience  as 
conductors,  although  the  commission  pre- 
fers experienced  men.    They  are  employed 
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as  "inside  men"  at  a  salary  of  $150  per 
month;  these  inside  men  are  not  allowed 
on  the  main  line.  There  is  about  250  miles 
of  track  which  these  men  are  not  allowed 
on  at  all.  When  the  inside  men  are  in  line 
for  qualification  they  go  up  for  examina- 
tion the  same  as  a  brakeman  for  pro- 
motion in  the  United  States — and  I  guess 
you  have  gone  the  route,  and  will  have  to 
do  so  again  when  you  change  jobs.  The 
conductor  here,  after  his  examination — 
provided  he  passes — is  classed  as  a  "quali- 
fied conductor"  at  a  salary  of  $190  per 
month.  There  are  at  the  present  time  em- 
ployed over  2,000  qualified  conductors;  out 
of  ihat  number  there  may  be  fifty  or  sixty 
Order  men — I  can  not  give  the  exact  num- 
ber, that  is  next  to  impossible,  but  the 
Grand  Division  has  that  record.  Now  my 
argument  is  this,  that  when  a  conductor 
has  had  experience  here  to  entitle  him  to 
qualify  and  passes  the  examination  and  is 
classed  as  a  qualified  conductor,  he  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  provided  his  petition 
is  signed  by  three  or  five  conductors  who 
are  members  of  the  Order  in  good  stand- 
ing, who  are  now  located  on  the  Isthmus. 
The  Divisiofn  accepting  the  petition  can  in- 
vestip^ate  the  signer  through  the  Grand 
Division.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  any 
of  the  members  who  arc  here  to  attend  the 
Grand  Division  meeting  at  Detroit  in  May, 
1013.  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  hope 
of  getting  some  of  the  brothers  throuj:?h- 
out  the  United  States  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  brincj  it  before  the  Grand 
Division  for  the  "good  of  the  Order." 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  if  I  have  not 
made    myself     plain     I     will    answer    any 
brother  through  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
ductor or  a  personal  letter.     Address 
W.  E.   Parker, 
Box  116,  Ancon,  Canal   Zone, 
Panama. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Division  No.  82  held  its  annual  election 
of  officers  Sunday,  November  3. 

Brother  Kenney,  who  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  Grand  Division,  attended  the 
union  meeting  held  in  Chicago  October  2 
and  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk  upon 
the  different  points  of  interest  that  were 
brought  up  at  this  meeting.  He  explained 
some  interesting  points  about  the  compen- 
sation act  that  caused  each  brother  present 
to  offer  a  silent  prayer  that  this  act  would 
never  be  placed  upon  the  railroad  em- 
ployees of  this  supposed-to-be  free 
country. 

Brothers,  let  us  keep  up  the  fight  ai^ainst 
the  "service  letter,"  as  this  is  something 
that  is  very  unfair  to  labor  and,  in  the  end, 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  case  of 
"black  ball"  and  keeps  many  a  good  man 


from  providing  a  living  for  his  wife  and 
loved  ones. 

Brother  Renney  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  conditions  at  the  Highland  Park 
Home  as  he  saw  them  on  his  trip  to 
the  Home  while  attending  the  meeting  at 
Chicago.  It  made  every  brother  present 
feel  good  to  know  that  our  Order  is  help- 
ing to  support  a  place  where  the  disabled 
brother,  who  is  down  and  out,  can  go  and 
be   taken  care  of. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  meeting  at  Pitts- 
burg will  be  well  attended  by  members  of 
the  East  and  that  this  movement  will  be 
stirred  up  in  the  East  the  same  as  it  has  in 
the  West,  and  that  it  will  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  delegates  to  the  Grand 
Division  and  that  they  will  all  go  there 
prepared  to  take  action  on  all  questions 
that  are  brought  up.  R.  C.  Brown. 


PittsDurg,  Pa. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Columbia  hotel 
October  23,  at  which  there  were  repre- 
sentatives from  twenty-two  Lodges  and 
Divisions  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  B.  of  L.  F.  & 
E.,  B.  of  R.  T.  and  O.  R.  C.  arrangements 
were  finally  perfected  for  holding  a  fifth- 
Sunday  union  meeting  of  the  railroad  or- 
ganizations in  Pittsburg  Sunday,  December 
29,  1912. 

These  meetings  have  heretofore  all  been 
held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and 
have  been  productive  of  much  good  in  vari- 
ous ways ;  more  particularly  in  getting  up 
an  enthusiastic  fraternal  spirit  among  the 
organizations  covering  the  railway  train 
and  engine  service  and  creating  a  better 
understanding  as  to  the  wants  of  each. 

Brother  S.  R.  Tarner  of  Division  114, 
O.  R.  C.  was  chosen  as  chairman,  and 
Brother  E.  L.  McGinnis  of  No.  646,  B.  of 
L.  F.  &  E.,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
above  meeting  and,  through  them,  I  learn 
that  the  following  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged for.  A  meeting,  open  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  four  organizations,  will  be  held 
in  Union  Labor  Temple,  corner  Washing- 
ton street  and  Webster  avenue,  about  three 
blocks  from  the  union  station,  at  10:30 
a.  m. ;  in  the  evening  a  meeting  will  be 
held,  to  which  all  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  invited,  and  a  cordial  invitation 
is  especially  extended  to  the  ladies.  A 
good  turn-out  of  the  women  is  particu- 
larly desired.  In  case  a  brother  cannot 
attend  himself  the  committee  would  like 
to  see  hirn  represented  by  some  member 
of  his  family  at  the  evening  meeting. 

These  meetings  will  be  continued  over 
on  Monday,  and  on  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 30,  a  ball  and  euchre  will  be  held, 
admission  to  which  will  be  50  cents  a 
couple.  The  money  is  to  be  used  to  help 
defray  the  expense  of  the  meeting.  Good 
music  will  be  provided  and  a  good  time  is 
promised  to  all. 
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The  committee  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  only  requirement  for 
admission  to  any  of  these  Meetings  is 
membership  in  one  of  the  four  organiza- 
tions; there  is  no  limit  on  latitude;  in  fact, 
the  committee  on  publicity,  consisting  of 
the  chairman,  secretary,  Brothers  F.  R. 
Orr  of  No.  416,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  D.  J. 
Birmingham  of  No.  244,  B.  of  R.  T.,  is 
extremely  anxious  to  have  the  representa- 
tion at  these  meetings  cover  the  widest 
possible  territory. 

Very  naturally  the  question  will  be 
asked  by  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  any  of  the  meetings  held  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state:  What  are  they 
expected  to  accomplish?  On  this  point 
very  much  ^ight  be  said  did  time  permit ; 
briefly  stated,  however,  it  brings  together 
into  one  bond  of  fellowship  the  members 
of  all  the  organizations,  and  by  mutual  dis- 
cussion they  become  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  their  interests  are  best  served  and 
the  happiness  of  all  best  assured  by  acting 
together.  We  are  really  all  one  family  and 
it  is  a  family  reunion.  Here  we  get  to 
know  each  other,  and  instead  of  having  a 
mean  opinion  of  some  other  fellow  whom 
we  only  knew  at  a  distance  we  find  out 
what  a  good  fellow  he  is  after  all. 

New  problems  and  new  conditions  are 
continually  coming  up  that  must  be  met 
and  solved.  In  these  days  of  great  com- 
binations of  capital  and  business  and 
amalgamation  of  utilities  many  of  the 
questions  thrust  upon  us  can  be  met  the 
more  easily  by  counter  amalgamation ;  this 
will  place  us  in  a  much  stronger  position 
to  meet  future  questions.  Another  good 
thing  can  be  claimed  for  these  meetings  in 
that  it  brings  about  more  intelligent  ac- 
tion; sentiment  is  crystalized  around  a  cen- 
tral point  and  the  whole  aim  is  for  the 
same  object,  thus  giving  better  assurance 
of  success. 

The  publicity  committee  would  like  to 
see  the  territory  as  far  west  as  Chicago, 
north  to  the  lakes,  east  to  the  Jersey  coast 
and  south  to  Virginia  represented  at  this 
meeting,  and  extends  to  all  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  come  and  have  a  good  time. 

We  may  be  able  to  stand  alone,  but  we 
will  be  more  sure  of  it  if  we  are  united. 
Greece  and  not  Rome  would  have  ruled 
the  world  had  the  small  Greek  nations 
been  united  instead  of  divided.  Our  own 
grand  and  mighty  nation,  recognized  and 
respected  as  such  all  over  the  world  to- 
day, would  be  nothing  but  a  weakly  con- 
nected confederation  of  slates,  held  in 
contempt  by  powerful  nations,  had  we  con- 
sen' ed  to  allow  each  state  to  act  independ- 
ently and  withdraw  from  the  Union  at 
their  pleasure  when  our  friends  in  the 
South  refused  to  agree  with  us.  The  four 
organizations  covering  the  railway  train 
service   have   reached   a    magnificent   posi- 


tion in  the  ethical  world;  by  combining 
their  interests  they  will  be  impregnable  in 
the  economical  world. 

James  B.  Gauss. 


Boston,  Mass. 

I  dislike  to  intrude  upon  the  privilege  ac- 
corded our  esteemed  correspondent  of 
Division  413,  Brother  C.  E.  Graves,  but 
would  like  to  give  my  views  upon  the  sub- 
jects mostly  mentioned  in  the  Conductor — 
such  as  the  small  attendance  at  Division 
meetings,  the  care  of  the  old  man,  and  re- 
ducing expenses.  Formerly,  when  the  de- 
gree work  was  more  attractive,  it  created 
an  interest,  as  well  as  rivalry,  among  the 
different  Divisions  to  excel  in  the  work, 
and  we  had  a  good  attendance  at  every 
meeting.  Under  present  conditions  elec- 
tion of  officers,  installation  of  officers  and 
memorial  Sunday  are  the  only  times  we 
have  a  good  attendance;  to  the  last  two 
we  invite  Mascot  and  Blue  Hill  Divisions 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  join  us  and 
hold  joint  and  public  exercises.  Boys,  try 
it;  the  exercises  of  the  ladies  are  very  in- 
teresting; they  are  always  anxious  to  see 
what  you  do  and  how  you  look;  and  as  the 
boys  will  follow  the  girls,  their  husbands 
come  also.  Brother  Dan  Ncal  and  his 
committee  provide  refreshments,  so  they 
all  go  away  determined  to  come  again. 
Just  now  Brother  Dan  and  his  committee 
are  arranging  for  the  annual  ball  to  be  held 
December  10. 

The  suggestions  for  reducing  expenses 
of  the  Grand  Division,  such  as  one  dele- 
gate from  a  certain  district,  another  ac- 
cording to  membership  in  certain  territory, 
and  another  to  let  even-numbered  Divi- 
sions meet  at  one  time  and  the  odd-num- 
bered the  next.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
these  would  be  satisfactory;  the  little  fish 
would  feel  they  were  eaten  by  the  big  fish 
and  the  odds  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
what  the  other  side  had  done.  As  all 
Divisions  pay  their  proportional  part,  let 
all  be  represented ;  sometimes  the  best  tim- 
ber is  found  in  what  might  be  called  the 
**back   woods." 

Without  doubt  a  saving  would  be  made 
by  having  the  Grand  Division  meetings 
held  in  some  central  location,  but  that 
would  prevent  brothers  seeing  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  conditions 
that  exist  compared  with  their  own. 

IMy  plan  would  be  to  change  the  law, 
have  the  Grand  Division  meet  once  in  three 
years,  instead  of  as  now.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  opposition  some  twenty  years  ago 
when  the  law  was  changed  to  meet  as  now 
instead  of  every  year  and  predictions  made 
that  we  could  not  live  and  would  go  to  the 
wall,  we  have  greatly  prospered  in  every 
way  and  now  rank  among  the  strongest  of 
labor  organizatiors;  and  with  the  able 
management  we  have  and  the  law  provid- 
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ing  for  an  extra  session  if  necessary,  why 
not  make  the  change?  As  the  law  is  now, 
the  Grand  Division  would  meet  in  1913, 
1915,  1917  and  1919,  with  the  expense 
about  $100,000,  a  total  of  $400,000;  change 
the  law  and  meet  in  1913,  1916,  1919,  at 
above  expense  of  $300,000.  I  have  taken 
these  periods  because  in  either  case  the 
Grand  Division  would  meet  in  1919.  Pos- 
sibly in  meeting  once  in  three  years  there 
would  be  longer  sessions  and  greater  ex- 
pense, allow  $20,000  more,  making  a  total 
of  $360,000,  and  we  have  a  balance  of 
$40,000.  As  we  live  and  prosper  under  the 
present  expense  I  would  transfer  this  bal- 
ance to  the  relief  fund.  Brothers  who  have 
been  members  twenty-five  years  or  more 
have  constantly  paid  their  part  toward  the 
different  funds  so  that  later  on  the  mem- 
bers would  get  the  benefit;  under  the  pres- 
ent law  it  would  be  our  children  or  their 
children  who  would  get  the  benefit — we 
would  like  to  have  the  old  man  get  it  now. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  $40,000  transferred 
to  the  relief  fund  in  1914,  or  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  with  the  present  fund  and 
assessments  the  old  man  of  today  receive 
greater  benefits.  Do  not  send  them  to  a 
Home  or  on  a  farm  if  we  can  in  any  way 
pay  them  enough  so  they  can  remain 
among  friends.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
transferred  in  years  that  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion does  not  meet  would  use  the  $40,000 
up  to  1919;  but  for  a  starter  I  would  like 
to  see  it  transferred  at  once. 

It  takes  the  grand  officers  about  two 
months  in  connection  with  other  duties  to 
get  used  to  the  new  laws  and  their  meth- 
ods systematized,  and  about  the  same 
length  of  time  in  getting  their  reports 
ready  for  the  Grand  Division,  which  must 
be  ready  before  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Division,  so  that  about  four  months  of  the 
twenty-four  (two  years)  they  have  to  be 
near  the  main  office;  give  them  another 
year  and  perhaps  they  can  make  us  a  social 
visit  during  the  time.  So  the  proposition 
is:  Will  we  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of 
attending  a  Grand  Division  meeting  once 
in  three  years  instead  of  two  years,  sim- 
plify the  work  of  the  general  office,  besides 
making  a  saving  to  the  Order  and,  above 
all,  help  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  old 
man? 

Now  how  about  the  elderly  sisters?  I 
tip  my  hat  to  some  brother  who  alluded  to 
this  subject,  I  think  in  the  May  Con- 
ductor. Many  of  the  brothers  were  glad 
to  join  the  Order  on  account  of  the  cheap 
cost  of  the  insurance  so  that  in  case  of 
death  there  would  be  some  provision  for 
their  dear  wives  and  children.  Now  we 
see  brothers  when  they  get  to  be  over  50 
are  not  so  active  as  they  were  at  25  or  35; 
they  cannot  couple  up  a  train  or  pass  along 
the  hurricane  decks  as  quickly  as  they 
could  once.    Brothers,  do  you  suppose  your 


dear  wife,  who  has  kept  along  with  you  all 
these  years,  is  as  well  able  to  go  out  and 
earn  a  living  for  herself  and  children  as 
when  she  was  25  or  when  you  first  took 
out  your  insurance?  If  she  was  worthy  of 
protection  at  that  time,  is  she  not  more  so 
now?  I  say  change  the  law  or  make  an 
amendment  so  that  brothers  failing  to  pay 
their  assessments  as  now  provided  shall  be 
fined  $2 — or  $5  if  you  wish;  not  for  the 
amount  of  your  certificate,  but  for  failing 
to  make  the  payment  as  required ;  a 
brother  for  three  or  four  months  failing 
to  pay  his  assessments  shall  forfeit  his 
membership  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Depart- 
ment, the  fine  to  be  paid  in  all  cases  if  not 
paid  as  required,  no  limit  to  the  numbfer 
of  times  he  can  be  fined  if  he  enjoys  pay- 
ing it,  and  transfer  all  the  fines  to  the  re- 
serve fund,  thus  hastening  the  time  when 
the  cost  of  belonging  to  the  Order  can  be 
reduced.  In  the  old  line  insurance  com- 
panies it  costs  more  at  first,  but  is  always 
something  due  after  two  or  three  pay- 
ments, while  by  the  assessment  plan  it 
costs  less  at  first,  you  may  pay  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years,  but  miss  one  payment 
after  you  are  fifty  and  it  is  all  over,  and 
the  bride  of  fifty  years  ago  must  paddle  her 
own  canoe.  We  claim  to  have  the  best  and 
cheapest  insurance;  let  us  make  it  so.  I 
admit  two  months  seems  long  enough  in 
which  to  pay  the  assessments,  but  condi- 
tions are  not  the  same  in  every  family. 
Some  pay  annually,  some  every  six  months 
and  think  they  are  safe.  I  say  not.  A 
brother  who  had  always  paid  this  way  was 
taken  seriously  ill  and  much  of  the  time 
during  the  three  months  he  was  uncon- 
scious, and  before  he  died  word  was  re- 
ceived that  he  had  forfeited  his  insur- 
ance; the  wife  never  had  had  to  trouble 
herself  .about  such  things,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  are  five  per  cent  of  the  wives  who 
do  know  when  and  how  assessments  are 
paid. 

A  brother  who  had  always  paid  in  ample 
season  met  with  an  accident  and  is  uncon- 
scious ;  his  family  are  visiting  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country;  before  they  can  be 
found  he  has  passed  away;  a  claim  is 
made;  in  plain  English  word  comes  back, 
"nothing  doing."  Another  instance:  A 
brother  was  sick;  his  wife  got  the  money 
order,  took  it  home  and  he  filled  it  out; 
rather  than  have  the  wife  go  out  in  the 
cold  and  storm,  his  brother  who  had  called 
offered  to  mail  it  on  his  way  home;  in 
about  two  weeks  he  got  word  that  he  was 
dropped  for  non-payment — did  you  ever 
forget  to  mail  a  letter? — he  had  paid  many 
years  for  $3,000,  and  being  over  50  was 
without  protection  until  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion, after  many  hours'  debate,  which  cost 
money,  reinstated  him.  In  view  of  these 
instances  I  think  any  brother  would  rather 
pay   the   fine.     I    fail    to    see    wherein   it 
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would  injure  the  department,  but  rather 
improve  it  by  increasmg  the  reserve  fund, 
besides  living  nearer  the  principles  of  our 
Order  of  Fidelity,  Justice  and  Charity  in 
P.  F.  I  have  mentioned  that  if  a  brother 
was  three  or  four  months  in  arrears  he 
would  forfeit  his  membership  in  the  de- 
partment. Under  the  present  law  a  secre- 
tary of  a  Division  being  notified  that  a 
member  was  in  arrears  would  be  likely  to 
know  if  the  member  was  in  distress,  and  if 
so  his  Division  could  advance. the  amount 
of  the  fine;  if  the  member  ignored  the 
notice  for  the  stated  period  and  failed  to 
pay  I  should  consider  it  a  sufficient  notice 
that  he  had  withdrawn. 

I  admire  the  efforts  of  the  brothers  in 
Denver  to  get  a  large  number  of  the 
brothers  together  and  debate  upon  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  the  Order.  I  do  not 
claim  my  suggestions  can  be  adopted  as 
written,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  prin- 
ciples involved  can  not  be  approved.  In 
view  of  the  numerous  suggestions  that 
have  been  made,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
delegates  to  acquaint  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  different  plans  pre- 
sented and  assist  in  holding  union  meet- 
ings before  time  for  the  Grand  Division  to 
meet,  so  that  they  may  hear  arguments  pro 
and  con  and  thus  get  an  expression  of  the 
sentiment  prevailing  in  their  localities. 
A.  H.  Brown. 


Highland  Park,  111. 

The  following  donations  were  received 
at  the  Home  during  the  month  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1912 : 

0.  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 
DIV.  AMT. 

44    $35.00 

364    12.00 


$47.00 


L.  A.  TO  a  R.  C.  DIVISIONS. 


DIV.  AMT. 

87    $  5.00 

109    5.00 

250    10.00 


$20.00 


SUMMARY. 

Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  R.  T $1,847.95 

Grand  Lodge,  B.ofL.F.&E 1,275.79 

Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C 190.83 

Grand  Division,  B.  L.  E 50.00 

B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 24.00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 47.00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 15.00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C  Divisions 20.00 

From  Division  No.  196,  B.  L.  F.  & 
E.  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 

a  room  in  the  Home 100.00 

From    members    of    the    Order   of 
Railway  Conductors  who  visited 

the  Home  on  October  3,  1912...  20.00 


Sale  of  junk 3.10 

C.  S.  McKay,  119,  B.  L.  E 2.00 

James  Costello,  270.  O.  R.  C. 1.00 

Alfred  Lunt,  456,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

J.  F.  Clark,  441,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

W.  J.  Van  Hees,  193,  B.  L.  E....  1.00 

S.  McBarron,  32,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

A.  A.  Hendricks,  44,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

W.  C.  Harding,  182,  B.  of  L.  E...  1.00 


$3,602.27 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  quilt  from  No.  104,  L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F. 
&  E.,  Heavener,  Okla.  / 

One  box  cigars  from  T.  G.  Henry,  No. 
452.  B.  of  L.  E. 

Thirty-two  pounds  chewing  tobacco 
from  A.  H.  Reieer,  No.  138,  B.  of  L.  F. 
&  E.,  Freeport,  111.. 

Fifteen  dollars  from  East  Saginaw  Divi- 
sion No.  192,  O.  R.  C,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  head  stone  over  the  grave  of 
Brother  Charles  Mathias. 

Fifteen  dollars  from  Denver  Division 
No.  44,  O.  R.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  head  stone  over  the  grave  of 
Brother  C.  H.  Gardner. 

Fifteen  dollars  from  Division  No.  213, 
B.  of  L.  E.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
head  stone  over  the  grave  of  Brother  J. 
W.  Nezzer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  0*Keefe. 
Secretary-Treasurer    and     Manager,    Rail- 
road Men's  Home. 


Bluefield.  W.  Va. 

Our  election  and  installation  of  officers 
for  Division  824  is  now  history.  At  the 
head  stands  C.  Heck,  C.  C,  who  never 
knows  defeat;  E.  D.  Evans  will  have 
charge  of  the  funds  and  make  the  record 
of  "things  done";  C.  E.  Lowder.  the  faith- 
ful, will  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Grand 
Division  in  Detroit. 

After  an  absence  of  eight  years  we  again 
make  our  bow,  with  hat  uplifted,  to  the 
great  army  of  conductors.  There  are  not 
fewer  conductors,  but  strange  names  grace 
the  Conductor's  pages.  A  tinge  of  sorrow 
passes  over  our  heart  as  we  look  in  vain 
for  many  familiar  names.  Doubtless  many 
have  made  their  last  run,  arrived  at  the 
terminal  of  life,  presented  their  time  slips, 
signed  the  pay  roll,  and  received  their 
check  of  eternal  life. 

We  are  proud  of  the  young  who  enter 
our  Order,  with  their  energy  and  devotion; 
gracefully  we  step  aside  and  rejoice  at 
their  enthusiasm,  and  rejoice  with  them 
over  every  victory  gained.  Still,  we  who 
are  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  sometimes 
long  again  to  meet  the  "old  soldiers"  and 
recount  again  the  trials  of  earlier  years. 
But  reminiscences  do  not  fill  the  bill,  since 
we  have  to  contend  with  four  mallet  en- 
gines, draw  heads  pulled  out  by  the  score, 
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chains  to  carry  over  bridges  and  through 
tunnels,  hot  boxes,  and  tonnage  to  count. 

The  successful  conductor  of  today  must 
be  an  all  around  man.  He  must  be  a  goqd 
car  repairer,  a  machinist,  possess  executive 
ability,  be  as  patient  as  Job,  good  in  mathe- 
matics, up  in  the  firing  line  all  the  tline, 
and  as  genial  as  Mark  Twain's  stories,  ad 
infinitum. 

Division  324  is  moving  on,  with  guccess 
often  crowning  her  efforts.  Plcaiant  re- 
lations exist  between  the  members,  and  she 
walks  with  a  steady  step  on  to  ultimate 
victory. 

We  have  learned  but  little  in  regard  to* 
the  Ladies'  Aid,  but  we  arc  always  safe  in 
betting  on  them.  Strained  relations  be- 
tween the  Order  and  the  company,  but  the 
ladies  moved  squarely  to  the  front  and  bid 
us  come  on.  But  the  clouds  have  passed 
and  we  walk  in  the  sunshine  again. 

Isaac  Wright. 


Portland,  Me. 

There  are  a  few  facts  that  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  brothers.  I 
had  thought  to  keep  out  of  print  for  a 
time,  but  I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see 
matters  going  as  they  are  going  and  not 
say  something.  The  main  argument  is,  as 
I  see  it,  how  much  time  and  strength  we 
should  be  expected  to  render  to  the  com- 
pany in  exchange  for  our  wages.  How 
much  of  the  same  do  we  owe  to  our  fam- 
ilies and  the  community  in  which  we  live? 
And  how  much  of  our  time  and  strength 
do  the  railroads  feel,  to  all  appearances, 
belongs  to  them? 

It  seems  that  these  questions  should  be 
met  fairly  and  with  due  consideration  by 
the  men  and  officials  alike,  with  the  inter- 
ests of  both  at  heart.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
personally,  that  the  officials  give  very  little 
thought  to  the  welfare  of  their  men.  This 
refers  mostly  to  freight  service.  I  have 
wondered  if  in  any  contemplated  change 
in  runs  or  terminals  if  there  ever  was  any 
one  instance  where  the  welfare  of  the  men 
was  given  any  consideration   whatever. 

I  am  not  bigoted  in  this  view,  for  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  changes  in  runs  and 
terminals  are  more  or  less  necessary  in 
the  economical  handling  of  business.  But 
I  do  feel  that  the  runs  should  be  of  rea- 
sonable length  so  the  men  would  be  prac- 
tically sure  of  making  their  terminals  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  day  unless  something 
unforeseen  really  happens,  and  avoid  this 
repeated  tying  up  of  crews  and  engines. 

The  Boston  Post  of  November  7  says: 
"A  brother  conductor  on  the  Erie  has  just 
completed  fifty  vears  of  service  for  the 
railroad  and  adds  it  was  more  than  one 
run." 

One  brother,  some  months  ago,  said 
that  we  must  expect  changed  working 
conditions    in    exchange    for    a    raise    in 


wages,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  when  all 
other  unions  are  working  for  shorter  days 
and  better  working  conditions,  how  we 
can  continually  start  out  on  trips  that,  at 
the  very  best,  will  consume  fourteen  hours 
or  more,  and  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
tied  up  on  the  road  while  many  of  our 
brothers  are  looking  for  work,  and  call 
ourselves  the  least  bit  unionized? 

Also  in  bad  weather  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  the  service  from  becoming  dilap- 
idated with  short  runs  than  long  ones.  It 
has  been  remarked  in  the  Conductor  that 
the  Order  has  reached  its  zenith  in  good 
works,  and  many  of  the  brothers  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  on  what  lines  to  continue  its 
development.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  say  that  civilization  has  reached  its 
zenith,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  are 
willing  to  admit  that;  for  although  we  are 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  our  country 
and  its  people,  still  we  feel  that  there  is 
much  in  store  for  us  yet,  both  as  a  nation 
and  individuals.  Likewise,  I  feel  that  we, 
as  an  Order,  have  many  branches  of  work 
before  us  that  have  hitherto  been  sadly 
neglected. 

To  me,  the  greatest  of  these  is  conserva- 
tion. Not  conservation  in  one  line  only, 
but  in  every  line  connected  with  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  the  railroad.  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  greatest  railroad  men  of 
the  time  to  come  will  be  those  who  are 
broad  enough  to  join  with  the  men  in  an 
honest  effort  to  conserve  for  each  other, 
and  not  with  the  idea  of  conserving  with 
one's  own  selfish  interest  in  view. 

I  have  built  many  air  castles  along  this 
line  and  there  is  not  a  branch  of  our 
home  life  or  our  work  life  but  that  you 
can  apply  it  to,  and  do  wonders.  In  an- 
swer to  what  the  railroads  expect  of  us,  I 
will  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  maga- 
zine, especially  the  railroad  magazines, 
but  have  expressed  a  demand  for  higher 
efficiency  and  better  service.  In  state- 
ments something  like  this  one  in  the  Oc- 
tober Conductor,  page  810:  "Notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  improved  machinery 
and  the  installation  of  all  the  modem  de- 
vices which  tend  to  lessen  or  minimize  ac- 
cidents, they  still  seem  to  be  multiplving." 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  inability  to 
explain  for  many  of  what  are  known  as 
avoidable  accidents,  and  a  new  demand  for 
us  to  use  all  of  the  brain  caliber  and 
knowledge  we  possess.  I  honestly  believe 
and  feel  that  the  answer  to  this  great 
question  is  that  the  railroads  do  not  help 
us  to  conserve  what  brain  matter  we  have, 
and  consequently  reap,  as  a  result,  a  long 
list  of  unexplainable  accidents. 

There  at  present  seems  to  be  no  thought 
given  by  the  railroads  to  help  the  men  to 
retain  and  add  to  their  brain  matter,  but 
just  a  desire  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
forced  on  them  by  federal  and  state  laws. 
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All  that  railroad  men  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  today  is  just  money,  and  when 
that  is  paid,  the  officials  feel  that  all  ob- 
ligations have  been  met. 

In  answer  to  what  the  railroads  owe  us, 
cannot  they  see  above  all  things  that  they 
should  assist  in  the  natural  development 
and  growth  of  our  minds  and  bodies? 

How  can  they  expect  to  reap  a  crop  of 
brains  when  they  withhold  the  necessary 
chances  for  a  proper  growth  and  cultiva- 
tion of  brains?  Cannot  they  see  that 
above  all  things  they  should  protect  and 
conserve  our  home  life?  Cannot  they  see 
that  this  is  just  as  important  as  any  block 
system  they  own  ?  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  illustrate  to  railroad  men  the 
chances  for  evil  that  arise — insufficient 
rest,  and  injury  to  health  to  men  follow- 
ing cars — which  could  be  largely  elimin- 
ated by  the  restoration  of  regular  service. 
Cannot  officials  see  that  they  would  be 
conserving  for  themselves? 

The  men  would  join  hands  with  the  of- 
ficials in  making  a  record  of  reducing 
avoidable  accidents  that  were  never 
dreamed  of.  In  answer  to  what  we  owe 
our  .families  and  the  community  in  which 
we  live  I  will  say  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face,  I  have 
neglected  them  •  so.  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  many  of  the  brothers  in  freight  serv- 
ice feel  that  they  have  helped  to  conserve 
the  health  and  happiness  of  their  families 
and  in  so  doing  have  been  a  happier  and 
more  faithful  employee?  It  is  a  sad  ques- 
tion, brothers,  but  then  I  know  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  leave  your  wife  alone 
with  that  sick  child.  But  you  could  not 
get  away,  and  what  was  to  be  done?  We 
must  admit  as  husbands  and  fathers  that 
we  have  badly  neglected  our  duties,  and  I 
hope  that  the  time  is 'near  when  the  of- 
ficials will  see  that  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage to  assist  in  conserving  our  home  life. 

It  is  my  idea  that  railroads  will  never 
see  the  efficiency  they  desire  until  they  re- 
store to  men  time  for  intellectual  growth 
and  pleasure.  Then  they  will  see  a  corre- 
SDonding  return  in  efficient  service  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  remain 
in  the  service.  This  conservation  work  has 
great  thinjjs  in  store,  and  is  being  worked 
to  the  utmost  in  every  line  of  business; 
and  still  I  have  failed  to  see  it  used  on 
the  railroads,  where  there  is  such  a  large 
field.  Tf  it  has  been  used  it  has  not  been 
in  a  general  way  with  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  at  heart,  but  with  a  sclfi'^h  de- 
sire to  conserve  at  the  cost  of  others,  and 
in  this  way  I  think  you  will  have  to 
arrce  with  me  that  it  has  fiiled,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  dilapidated  condition  of  service. 
There  is  one  kind  of  conservation  that  I 
know  that  we.  as  conductors,  would  ap- 
preciate, and  that  is  not  harass  us  with 
"red    tape"    reports,    and    a    manner    that 


sends  us  out  nervous  wrecks;  and  in  case 
of  discipline  confer  with  the  man  as  to  the 
best  way  of  avoiding  recurrence,  but  above 
all  things  leave  him  his  self-confidence. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  conserving  the 
welfare  of  the  men  would  give  work  to 
many  out  of  employment,  it  would  be  a 
check  to  the  greedy  and  awaken  in  the 
brothers  a  new  sense  of  life  as  it  should 
be  led  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  for  our 
employers,  our  families,  and  ourselves. 
W.  L.  Thompson. 


Columbus,  O. 

Division  100  will  hold  its  annual  election 
of  officers  November  17.  Whoever  the 
members  are  that  will  be  elected  to  of- 
ficiate during  1913,  the  membership  will 
have  to  compliment  the  officials  for  1912 
for  their  fair  dealing,  regular  attendance 
and  the  good  performance  of  all  around 
duties. 

The  workmen's  compensation  act  has 
been  receiving  some  hard  knocks  from  the 
brothers  who  are  opposed  to  it.  Division 
100  is  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  this 
law,  as  the  membership  had  discussed  this 
question  long  before  the  bill  had  been 
drafted,  and  after  giving  it  what  was  con- 
sidered a  thorough  discussion  went  on  rec- 
ord as  being  in  favor  of  such  a  law.  The 
state  of  Ohio  has  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  and  a  great  many  industries  and 
their  workmen  have  taken  advantage  of 
its  benefits.  It  has  only  been  in  operation 
for  about  a  year;  but,  from  all  indications, 
it  is  giving  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  it.  If  the  newspapers 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  with  its  thousands  of 
employees  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  act,  and  various 
other  corporations  in  Ohio  are  contemplat- 
ing to  come  under  its  protection.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  its 
experts  give  the  workings  of  the  law  a 
thorough  investigation  before  they  recom- 
mended it  favorably  to  their  employers. 
The  brothers  who  are  opposing  the  bill 
give  as  their  excuse  for  their  opposition 
that  the  bill  is  not  perfect;  there  are  too 
many  loopholes  for  the  railroad  companies 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  that  the  claim 
agents  are  the  originators  of  the  bill.  If 
it  is  true,  the  railroad  companies  will  have 
to  be  given  credit  for  doing  a  worthy  act 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employees  and  the 
claim  agents  are  giving  valuable  assistonce. 

This  bill  is  rot  perfection,  but  is  a  start 
in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  grand  officers  of  the  four 
railroad  organizations.  This  bill  has  not 
become  a  law  and  when  it  comes  up  in  the 
house  of  representatives  for  passage  the 
imperfections  will  be  sought  out  and 
eliminated,  and  if  from  any  cause  there 
*vill   be   some   errors  that  are  not  discov- 
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ered  they  can  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
proper  time.  Legislation  of  this  kind  is  of 
the  progressive  type.  The  system  at  pres- 
ent of  taking  care  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan by  the  corporations  in  event  of  death 
of  the  bread  winner  is  unsatisfactory. 
While  there  are  good  laws  on  the  statute 
books  to  help  the  workingman,  let  us  make 
them  better. 

Division  100  has  had  a  prosperous  year 
in  the  way  of  taking  in  new  members,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  conductors  on  dif- 
ferent railroads  running  into  Columbus 
who  ought  to  belong  to  Division  100; 
especially  some  old  conductors  who  have 
seen  the  improvements  made  on  railroads 
to  benefit  the  trainmen,  and  the  man  not 
belonging  to  any  railroad  organization  has 
received  and  accepted  those  benefits  with- 
out any  effort  on  his  part,  nor  any  ex- 
pense to  him,  while  the  members  of  the 
railroad  organizations  have  fought  the  bat- 
tle for  better  conditions  and  also  paid  the 
bill.  This  is  not  fair  to  their  fellow  em- 
ployees. It  seems  that  the  man  who  does 
not  belong  to  any  railroad  organization 
and  for  some  reason  will  not  join  the 
order  of  his  craft,  certainly  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  payment  of  expenses  when 
the  committee  gets  a  raise  in  wages  and 
better  condition. 

Division  100  lost  one  of  its  valuable 
members  in  the  death  of  Brother  Forsha, 
who  died  suddenly  November  4.  Brother 
Forsha  had  been  railroading  for  about 
forty  years.  He  had  been  with  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  iqr  about  twenty  years  and  was 
liked  by  both  officers  and  fellow  employees. 

One  of  the  questions  to  be  solved  by  the 
next  Grand  Division  meeting  is  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  attend  those  meetings. 
As  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  number  of 
delegates  should  be  reduced,  the  thing  to 
decide  will  be  the  method  of  reduction. 
If  this  question  was  left  to  the  grand  of- 
ficers to  settle,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
be  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  member- 
ship. The  grand  officers  will  no  doubt 
have  a  tentative  plan  to  offer  at  the  next 
meeting,  but  as  suggestions  seem  to  be  in 
order,  my  theory  is  to  divide  the  local 
Divisions  off  into  districts,  so  that  each 
district  would  be  entitled  to  one  thousand 
members  and  two  delegates  to  be  sent  to 
Grand  Division  meetings  from  each  dis- 
trict. The  delegates  should  be  selected 
from  these  districts  from  the  two  oldest 
Divisions  to  attend  the  first  meeting  after 
the  law  takes  effect,  and  after  that  from 
Divisions  according  to  their  seniority  un- 
til all  Divisions  in  that  district  have  had 
a  delegate  to  attend  Grand  Division  meet- 
ing, then  beginning  again  with  the  oldest 
Divisions.  I  would  also  pive  the  member- 
ship the  privilege  of  referendum  vote  in 
any  district  where  there  are  two  or  more 
local    Divisions   if   they   wished    to    select 


any  particular  member  from  that  district 
to  represent  them  successively  at  Grand 
Division  meetings.  The  above  would  give 
about  ninety  delegates  with  the  present 
membership,  which  is  enough  to  transact 
the  business  speedily  and  efficiently. 

J.  O.  Johnson. 


Wilmington,  N.  C. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  where  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  with  their  hue  of 
^old  and  crimson  falling  sporadically  on 
the  anxious  eye  as  it  drinks  in  nature's 
contribution  to  the  beautiful  when  the 
slanting  sunshine  throws  fantastic  figures 
dancing  on  nature's  carpet  of  discarded 
life,  when  the  gathering  herds  collect 
themselves  in  the  fading  sunlight  and  their 
shadows  stand  out  lengthened  in  the  dis- 
tance and  knowing  that  the  master  is  not 
far,  when  the  new-mown  hay  fresh  from 
the  reaper's  blade  bearing  the  refreshing 
odors  of  the  harvest  time,  when  the 
chickens  gather  at  the  coming  of  the  even- 
ing meal  and  chant  their  welcome  of  the 
closing  day,  when  the  bark  of  the  dog 
falls  on  the  distant  hill  and  re-echoes 
whence  it  came,  when  the  milkmaid  on  her 
evening  call  lounges  on  the  fence  for  a 
few  words  with  her  lover,  when  the 
shades  of  night  have  clothed  nature  in 
darkness  and  the  farmer  and  his  family 
gather  around  the  hearth  with  the  chil- 
dren disporting  themselves  over  his  knee 
waiting  the  meal  of  the  closing  day  and 
when  the  wife,  after  a  day  of  toil,  seats 
herself  at  the  fireside  to  hear  what  Reu- 
ben has  to  say,  when  the  head  of  the  house 
unrolls  his.  weekly  paper  and  proceeds  to 
enlighten  the  household  as  to  the  past  and 
how  the  railroads  have  robbed  him,  by 
making  him  pay  exorbitant  freight  on  his 
produce  by  placing  it  in  the  market  and 
enabled  him  to  get  20  or  25  per  cent  ad- 
vance for  what  used  to  remain  in  the  barn, 
when  his  cow  was  listed  on  the  tax  books 
for  $10,  and  was  killed  by  the  passing  train 
and  a  jury  of  his  peers  only  gave  him  $50 
for  that  cow,  when  his  $5  per  acre  land, 
overgrown  with  broom  sage,  was  burned 
over  by  a  spark  from  the  railroad  and  he 
only  could  collect  $20  per  acre  and  still 
retained  his  land  for  another  collection 
next  year,  when  his  dilapidated  fence  was 
burned  he  could  only  collect  $50  for  a 
fence  that  cost  $5  and  was  built  by  his 
father  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  all  that  and 
more  for  when  his  son  was  employed  by 
the  railroad  at  $100  per  month  was  being 
overworked  and  underpaid,  when  the  son 
in  his  youthful  exuberance  to  meet  a  fat 
pay  roll  had  tarried  at  the  station  a  few 
minutes  more  than  was  necessary  in  order 
to  make  an  "hour  overtime,  and  when  the 
politicians  told  him  of  the  railroad  asking 
for  5  or  10  per  cent  advance  for  service  he 
thought    the     idea    preposterous,    for    his 
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brother  who  was  a  prosperous  merchant  at 
the  crossroads  told  him  the  advance  in 
cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  was  50  cents,  but 
did  not  tell  of  the  manufacturer  who  got 
25  cents  and  the  brother  who  got  24  cents 
and  the  railroad  got  1  cent,  making  a  total 
of  50  cents.  When  we  think  of  the  im- 
position we  wonder  that  the  railroads  are 
aLile  to  meet  the  demands. 

There  is  much  talk  in  the  Conductor 
about  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Division 
and  we  wonder  if  the  various  correspond- 
ents are  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the 
brothers  or  from  a  personal  standpoint. 
Personally,  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference with  me,  for  I  only  pay  one 
fifty-thousandth  for  it  and  if  the 
brothers  at  large  are  satisfied  so 
am  I.  If  the  sentiment  of  the  corre- 
spondents is  universal,  why  not  have  a 
concerted  movement  and  get  results? 
Why  not  wage  a  campaign  and  have  all 
correspondents  (except  271)  nominated 
delegates  to  the  Grand  Division  wilh  in- 
structions to  reduce;  we  could  realize  re- 
sults that  would  benefit  us  all,  but  until 
\ve  have  some  united  action  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  the  delegates  who  travel 
for  pleasure. 

Now  that  we  have  landed  and  the  con- 
certed movement  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
will  lend  enchantment  to  the  weary,  let  us 
bury  the  past  and  perpetuate  a  condition 
that  exists  at  Washington  as  told  by  the 
press;  each  party  had  concealed  up  his 
sleeve  a  bouquet  but  hesitated  to  let  it  be 
seen  until  the  conference  was  a  thing  of 
the  past;  while  the  bouquet  was  of  rosette 
hue,  the  odor  was  that  of  sulphur.  Seri- 
ously, let  us  forget  the  past  differences 
and  work  in  the  future  for  the  interests  of 
the  company;  let's  use  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the:  conditions,  for  some  day  we  will 
want  an  advance,  if  the  present  high  cost 
of  living  continues  to  climb.  With  the  ad- 
vanced wage  and  the  continued  reduction 
of  rates  the  candle  is  burning  at  both  ends 
and  it  cannot  last. 

The  crops  for  the  year  are  about  10  per 
cent  short,  while  we  hope  for  a  price  that 
will  net  last  year's  figures. 

The  A.  C.  L.  has  no  complaint  regard- 
ing business,  for  we  have  all  we  can 
handle  at  present  and  the  crop  is  not  yet 
moving;  what  will  be  the  result  later  when 
the  car  shortage  develops  a  layman  cannot 
predict.  Lafayette. 


Springfield,  111. 

I  noticed  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Conductor  that  the  state  of  Illinois  was 
represented  only  from  Chicago.  I  also 
notice  that  Division  No.  206  has  not  been 
heard  from  for  several  months.  Division 
206  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Our 
membership  now  runs  up  to  the  140  mark. 
Sunday,  November  24,  is  the  date  set  for 


our  annual  election  of  officers  and  the 
brothers  are  devoting  some  of  their  time  to 
"fixing  slates."  Business  on  all  the  roads 
in  Springfield  is  very  good  and  our 
brothers  are  kept  busy  all  the  time.  Sev- 
eral applications  for  membership  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  committees  and  we  expect 
to  make  a  record  finish  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Our  Auxiliary  here  is  in  fine  con- 
dition and  they  expect  us  to  have  a  joint 
installation  of  officers  in  December.  This 
means  a  banquet. 

Brother  Coleman,  general  chairman  for 
the  C.  P.  &  S.  L.,  and  his  committee  are 
now  in  session  with  the  officials  of  that 
road. 

Brother  Lyons,  general  chairman  for  the 
Wabash,  comes  along  occasionally  and  is 
always  a  welcome  visitor  in  our  midst. 

I  understand  that  some  of  our  brothers 
are  in  favor  of  a  grand  ball  in  connection 
with  the  Auxiliary  the  coming  winter  at 
the  New  Leland  hotel.  I  think  this  will 
be  a  good  move  and  we  can  make  it  a 
grand  success. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  Division 
206  is  composed  of  loyal  members  and 
send  their  greetings  to  the  whole  Order. 

X.  I.  X. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

We  read  in  a  late  paper  of  the  purpose 
of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
posed compensation  act  to  press  this  meas- 
ure for  passage  during  this  session  of  coix- 
gress.  I  would  respectfully  refer  our  peo- 
ple to  the  speech  in  the  senate  by  Senator 
Reed  of  Missouri  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  To  our  members  who 
have  not  read  this  speech  I  say,  read  it,  it 
will  benefit  you;  you  will  find  it  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Conductor. 

That  we  fecognize  and  appreciate  the 
good  and  efficient  aid  of  certain  well  dis- 
posed and  public  spirited  men  in  Washing- 
ton, should  go  without  saying.  I  hope  our 
people  will  read  more,  and  consider  and 
discuss  the  propositions  that  come  for  set- 
tlement; study  the  case  from  every  angle; 
read  the  argument;  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions, then  vote,  and  keep  in  mind  these 
same  public  spirited  men  who  aid  you,  and 
give  them  your  cordial  support  and  co- 
operation. Encourage  them,  they  will  not 
fail  you. 

Without  getting  into  "politics,"  I  would 
like  to  say  to  our  members  that  it  is  "right 
up  to  us"  to  make  or  unmake  ourselves, 
that  our  own  industrial  structure  is  in  the 
balance  and  may  be  found  wanting;  there 
must  be  a  friendly  and  constructive  criti- 
cism, and  changes  made.  There  is  a  meas- 
ure now  before  congress  of  greatest  conse- 
quence to  ourselves — the  compensation  act. 
Don't  accept  it  unless  amended  to  make  it 
an  addition  to  our  present  federal  liability 
law,  allowing  you  an  unrestricted  choice  of 
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either  measure.  We  must  have  both  state 
and  national  laws  to  protect  us;  to  place 
"pilots"  on  all  "light  engines,"  and  to  pro- 
hibit our  people  from  being  required  to 
enter  cars  of  "inflammable"  and  "explo- 
sives" with  lanterns  or  other  "flame"  lights 
— this  class  of  freight  should  be  handled 
in  daylight.  I  regard  these  desired  im- 
provements as  much  for  the  good  of  the 
general  public  as  for  ourselves,  and  they 
can  be  secured.  But  how?  Npt  by  a 
grouch  on  a  street  corner,  we  know;  nor 
in  mere  grumbling;  nor  in  unwarranted 
censure  of  some  well-meaning  public  of- 
ficer; nor  in  talk  of  political  chicanery  or 
graft;  none  of  these  will  avail.  We  must 
read  and  post  ourselves,  and  urge  and 
watch  our  representatives,  and  talk  over 
our  common  interests  and  vote,  and  vote 
right.  Vote  for  the  energetic  and  con- 
structive man  at  the  head  of  the  Order 
and  vote  for  your  honest  servants  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Don't  forget  them  and  they 
will  not  forget  you.  I  would  urge  politics 
in  the  Division  room,  where  you  could  dis- 
cuss and  get  together  on  measures  for  the 
common  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
days  of  the  "big  stick"  and  the  "strong 
arm"  in  workingmen's  disputes  are  about 
past;  we  must  find  other  ways  of  securing 
our  improvements  and  protection. 

A  certain  man,  well  up  in  public  life,  has 
said  the  pension  system  by  corporations  is 
a  new  form  of  "peonage."  This  view  of 
this  rapidly  maturing  factor  in  industrial 
life  may  not  have  presented  itself  to  our 
people  before,  but  the  man  who  said  it  has 
been — and  is — a  consistent  and  disinter- 
ested friend  of  all  of  the  working  people, 
and  his  statement  not  only  carries  weight, 
for  various  reasons,  but  upon  investigation 
will  be  found  true.  ^ 

To  the  casual  observer  the  pensioning  of 
employees  by  a  corporation  would  seem  a 
most  humane  provision;  but  let  us  regard 
its  requirements  and  its  effect.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  many  who  strive  for  it,  but 
comparatively  few  obtain  it;  to  those  who 
secure  it,  it  is  a  mere  pittance,  to  be  ter- 
minated at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor.  You 
have  no  assurance  of  securing  it  or  of 
keeping  it ;  it  is  a  "will-o'-the-wisp"  to 
tantalize  you  by  day  or  night.  A  possible 
discharge,  or  a  strike,  or  even  some  mis- 
conduct on  your  part  may  debar  you,  and 
even  when  you  do  secure  it,  a  financial 
stringency  or  panic  will  no  doubt  terminate 
it,  or  a  strike  will  call  you  into  "service" 
again,  and  to  refuse  will  cancel  your  pen- 
sion. It  weakens  your  organization  and 
kills  your  committee ;  do  you  see  where 
you  are  at?  You  become  a  most  willing 
servitor,  a  "hanger-on."  Mr.  Brandeis 
truly  "called  the  turn,"  he  is  right.  This 
view  of  the  pension  by  corporations  may 
jar  unpleasantly  upon  the  feelings  of  many 
of  our  members  who  are    so    vitally  con- 


cerned, but  they  will  find  it  correct.  I 
would  rather  say,  put  forth  your  efforts 
and  expectations  toward  pensions  by  your 
organization  or  the  federal  government, 
which  may  ultimately  come  and  would  be 
desirable  and  worth  while.  And  further, 
in  regard  to  pensions,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  to  have  such  inducements  to 
secure  our  loyal  and  conscientious  service; 
but  rather  let  us  accept  our  employment 
in  good  faith,  and  "deliver  the  goods"  and 
not  allow  the  company  to  put  up  some  glit- 
tering and  elusive  gift  in  our  closing  years 
to  beckon  our  feet  off  the  solid  earth  and 
make  us  forget  our  duty  toward  others. 
We  must  maintain  our  Order  and  our  in- 
dependence and  our  co-operation  w^ith  our 
fellow  workers  and  yet  maintain  a  friendly 
and  honest  relation  with  the  company,  be- 
cause of  our  mutual  interests  and  their 
usually  fair  disposition  toward  us. 

On  one  other  subject  I  would  like  to 
speak  before  closing,  and  that  is  system 
federation  of  the  transportation  employees. 
Why  cannot  this  improvement  be  urgd  and 
promoted  by  our  grand  officers  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  the  sister  organizations? 
We  need  it,  it  means  strength  and  unity 
and  better  feeling ;  all  other  successful  peo- 
ple federate  and  work  in  unison.  Federa- 
tion could  be  introduced  and  promoted  and 
carried  on  as  a  general  movement  by  all 
of  the  general  officers.  Why  not  rouse 
ourselves  out  of  our  lethargy  and  meet  the 
rising  tide?  Take  a  closer  interest  in  the 
membership  and  renew  and  reconstruct 
and  make  the  Order  more  truly  repre- 
sentative. Promote  federation  and  reach 
out  and  bring  the  scattered  membership 
more  in  touch  with  the  Order  and 
strengthen  confidence  and  good  will. 

William  J.  Tierney. 


Miami,  Fla. 

Since  writing  our  last  letter  we  have 
been  kept  pretty  busy  showing  and  selling 
land  in  and  around  Miami,  and  a  good 
many  brothers  have  made  some  good  in- 
vestments. Soon  after  our  arrival  in  this 
section  we  looked  over  the  prospects  here 
and  got  all  the  information  possible  rel- 
ative to  this  country  and  its  resources,  and 
began  to  advise  the  boys  on  the  road  to 
get  busy  and  buy  themselves  something. 
Some  did  and  made  good ;  other  didn't  and 
are  now  regretting  it.  But  most  of  them 
are  now  investing  and  making  some  good 
easy  monev,  and  south  Florida  has  a  great 
future.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Miami  will  be  one  of  the  foremost  cities 
of  the  South,  and  our  climate  is  un- 
equalled. 

Business  on  the  F.  E.  C.  is  beginning  to 
pick  up  and  we  see  new  faces  all  along  the 
line.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing a  good  many  brothers  and  did  what  we 
could   to   assist   them   in   securing   employ- 
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ment  and  feel  proud  to  say  very  success- 
fully. Prospects  are  pood  for  a  heavy 
business  the  coming  season.  A  heavy  fruit 
crop,  fine  vegetable  crop  prospects,  home- 
seekers  and  tourists  commg  earlier  than 
usual,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  build- 
ing material  arriving  makes  business  pretty  . 
good.  Several  brothers  who  are  now 
braking  will  soon  be  handling  the  bills  and 
orders,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  see,  as 
they  are  generally  a  good  faithful  bunch 
of  boys  and  we  like  to  see  them  advanced. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  visiting  brothers 
come  to  Division  meetings,  and  as  our  next 
meeting  day  is  election  of  officers  we  hope 
all  visitors  and  members  will  come  and 
help  us  "smoke  up"  and  enjoy  refresh- 
ments. 

Some  changes  in  trains  and  schedules 
have  taken  some  of  our  members  to  the 
northern  division  for  a  time,  but  we  hope 
to  have  them  back  with  us  again  soon. 
Several  of  the  brothers  have  returned 
from  their  annual  outings  and  are  looking 
hale  and  hearty. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  any  brothers 
coming  this  way  call  and  see  us.  We  can 
be  found  at  No.  1110  Avenue  C  when  at 
home,  and  a  hearty  welcome  is  extended 
to  all  brothers  by  Division  550. 

L.  E.  St.  John. 


Chicago.  111. 

Various  questions  are  being  discussed 
through  our  correspondence  columns,  such 
as  ways  and  means  for  economizing  in  the 
expense  of  operation  of  our  organization, 
and  many  other  subjects  of  importance,  but 
we  have  an  impending  danger  which  is  a 
greater  menace  to  the  welfare  of  our  con- 
ductors as  well  as  all  other  railway  em- 
ployees than  anything  which  has  threat- 
ened us  for  years,  which  is  being  passed 
with  indifference  by  a  great  many  of  our 
members,  and  is  being  supported  by  others 
who  seem  to  have  been  hypnotized  by  the 
misapplied  title  to  the  so-called  Employ- 
ers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion law,  which  is  now  pending  in  con- 
gress. Of  all  the  arguments  which  I  have 
read,  none  have  set  forth  any  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  statements  and  asser- 
tions which  are  made  as'  to  the  result  of 
this  law,  when  in  operation,  will  prove 
true,  nor  do  they  show  in  any  way  how  the 
employee  who  is  entitled  to  compensation 
on  account  of  accident  is  going  to  receive 
any  greater  benefits  than  under  our  pres- 
ent law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  one  who  is  really  worthy  and 
entitled  to  compensation  is  going  to  suf- 
fer. Those  who  are  trying  to  pass  this 
proposed  law  seem  to  think  that  by  mak- 
ing assertions,  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived, and  charging  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  law  with  ignorance,  is  sufficient 
and  that  we  should  accept  and  be  satisfied 


with  the  law.  We  are  told  that  we  do  not 
understand  compensation,  and  are  told  that 
the  members  of  the  commission  who  were 
appointed  to  formulate  the  law  are  all  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  character,  and  that 
they  had,  while  drafting  this  bill,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employee  at  heart.  If  this  is 
true,  they  surely  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take, for  their  labor  has  produced  a  prop- 
osition which  is  far  from  being  favorable 
to  the  employee,  and  we  have  ample  reason 
for  complaint,  and  when  we  consider  that 
under  our  present  liability  law  a  man  may 
recover  an  amount  equal  to  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  necessary  to  settle  a 
claim  under  the  new  proposition,  the  argu- 
ment does  not  appear  good  to  those  who 
take  the  pains  to  study  the  question  and 
have  an  ordinary  amount  of  ability  for 
reasoning. 

The  statement  which  is  frequently  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  employees  will  re- 
ceive more  in  compensation  than  they  are 
now  receiving,  sounds  foolish  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  every  provision  for 
compensation  is  made  conditional  and  that 
no  man  can  tell,  even  approximately,  how 
much  will  be  paid  out  under  its  provisions; 
it  is  a  problem  beyond  the  actuary.  An- 
other feature  which  seems  queer  is  the 
fact  that  it  requires  so  much  argument  to 
convince  men  who  are  to  be  benefited  by 
this  legislation  that  it  will  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  generally,  when  legislation  is  pro- 
posed, which  is  designed  to  benefit  any 
particular  class,  the  benefits  to  that  class 
are  so  apparent  that  there  is  no  objection 
from  them,  and  the  objections  generally 
come  from  other  sources. 

While  we  do  not  understand  compensa- 
tion, or  see  it  as  the  promoters  of  this  pro- 
posed law  would  like  to  have  us,  we  do  have 
a  fair  conception  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
can  tell  when  we  are  having  a  proposition 
presented  which  is  just  to  us  and  our  fam- 
ilies, and  believe  we  know  the  difference 
between  being  treated  as  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  being  treated  as  an  inferior 
class  who  must  be  handled  as  irresponsible 
persons  and  placed  under  a  guardianship, 
and  denied  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
others. 

The  average  railway  employee  is  as  am- 
bitious to  get  on  in  the  world  and  provide 
good  living  conditions  for  his  family  as  is 
any  other  class  of  men,  and  has  fully  as 
much  right  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  pro- 
visions of  our  laws  as  has  any  other  class, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be 
handed  a  mere  pittance  for  compensation 
which  at  best  will  only  furnish  an 
existence. 

The  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  letter  that  the  title  to  this  proposed 
law  was  misapplied  is  true,  as  the  prop- 
osition is  not,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word,   a    liability    law,   or   a   compensation 
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law.     Liability  means  that  for  which  one 
is  liable,  sums,  or  an  amount  which  one  is 
under    obligation    to    pay.     This  is  not  a 
liability  law,   for   the   reason   that   there  is 
no  allotment  of  the  so-called  compensation 
but  what  is  made  conditional;  there  is  no 
fixed    amount   which   the    employer   is   ob- 
ligated  to  pay ;    there  is  a  fixed    monthly 
amount  to  be  paid  for  various  kinds  of  dis- 
ablements  by   accident,   but   the   provisions 
of  the  bill  are  such  that  the  payments  may 
be  discontinued  at  any  time  under  certain 
conditions,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  pay- 
ments may  be  denied  entirely.     If  a  fixed 
amount    equal     to    the     aggregate    of    the 
monthly    payments    provided    for    in    the 
various  cases  was  to  be  paid,  it  could  be 
classed  as  a  liability  law.     As  an  example, 
the    law    provides     that    sixty-six    months' 
compensation  shall  be  paid  for  the  loss  of 
a  leg  at  or  above  the  knee.    The  payments 
for    sixty-six     months    at     the     maximum 
amount   would    amount   to   $3,300.      If   the 
law  provided  that  these  amounts  should  be 
paid    in    full    in    all    cases   of   this  kind,   it 
could    correctly  be   termed   a   liability  law. 
Compensation  means   recompense,  remuner- 
ation, or  to  make  amends.     It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  adequately  compensate  a   man   for 
the  loss  of    a    leg    or    an    arm,  or  who  is 
otherwise  crippled  in  such  a  manrer  as  to 
disfigure  him  and  make  of  him  a  lifetime 
sufferer  and    incapacitate   him   for   his   or- 
dinary pursuits  of  employment,  and  thereby 
curtail    his    earning   power, — nor    is    there 
such  a  thing  as  adequate  compensation  to 
a  family  for  the  loss  of  a  father,  husband, 
brother  or   son,  and   the  nearest   approach 
to   proper   compensation    is   to   make   good 
the  financial  loss.     In  this  respect  the  pro- 
posed law  is  surely  a  failure.     For  an  ex- 
ample, we  will  take  the  case  of  a  man  at 
the     age     of    thirty-five    years,     who     has 
reached   the   po^^ition   of   engineer   or   con- 
ductor on  a  passenger  train,  with  an  earn- 
ing capacity  of  $150  per  month.     He  has  a 
family  of  three  children;  a  girl  of  thirteen; 
a  boy  of  eleven,  and  another  boy  of  nine. 
He   is  killed  at  this  age  and  his  wife  re- 
ceives   fifty    dollars    per    month     for    eight 
years,    proyidintr    she    lives    and    does    not 
marry   again.     Four   thousand,   eight   hun- 
dred   dollars     is    ♦he    amount    the     family 
would    receive.     The   children    all     having 
passed  the  age  of  dependency,  at  the  end 
of    eight    years    all     compensation    wouM 
cease.     It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  if 
the  father  had  not  been  killed  by  accident 
he   would   have   continued   to   earn   at   one 
hundred   and    fifty   dollars   per   month   rate 
for    twenty-five    years    longer    and     would 
have    earned    during    that    time    fortv-five 
thousand    dollars.      We   will   deduct   thirty- 
three    and    one-third     per     cent    from    that 
amount   for   the    expense    of   the   man    and 
we  have  left  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which 


would  have   been    earned  by   t^e   husband 
for  the  use  of  his  family. 

We  will  now  take  a  minimum  case  where 
the  man  was  earning  fifty  dollars  per 
month,  and  see  what  that  would  amount  to. 
The  compensation  under  the  same  condi- 
tions would  amount  to  two  thousand,  four 
hundred  dollars;  the  earning  of  the  man 
for  the  twenty-five  year  period  would  be 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  actuary  or 
expert  on  such  things  will  throw  up  his 
hands  and  say,  "No,  we  cannot  figure  that 
way;  you  must  fix  an  average  at  about  the 
average  of  life."  Well,  we  will  reduce  the 
time  to  one-half  and  see  what  we  have.  In 
the  first,  or  maximum  case,  we  have  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  difference  between 
the  compensation  to  the  family  and  the 
amount  which  the  man  would  have  earned 
for  the  family  of  ten  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  in  the  minimum  case  it 
would  be  seven  thousand,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  a  difference  between  the  compen- 
sation allowed  by  this  law  and  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  earned  of  five 
thousand,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Is  this  compensation?  Is  it  fair  or 
equitable  to  the  employee? 

As  another  example  we  will  take  the 
conductor  who  loses  a  leg  and  has  had  an 
earning  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  give  him  fifty  dollars  per 
month  up  to  sixtv-six  months,  if  disabled. 
If  he  should  recover  enough  to  be  able  to 
fill  any  position  which  the  employer  might 
offer  him  at  any  time  which  would  pay 
him  as  much  as  fiftv  dollars  a  month,  his 
compensation  would  cease.  They  then 
have  reduced  his  earning  capacity  to  the 
extent  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  month, 
and  by  demonstrating  his  ability  to  fill  the 
position  which  they  offer  him,  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery  of  any  future  compen- 
sation is  eliminated,  and  as  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  which  binds  the  em- 
ployer to  furnish  employment  indefinitely 
to  such  a  man,  he  may  at  any  time  be 
thrown  out  of.  employment  and  cast  out  in 
his  declining  years  to  become  an  object  of 
charity.  Is  this  adequate  compensation,  or 
is  it  fulfilling  the  mission  that  is  so  fre- 
auently  claimed  by  those  favoring  this  law 
that  it  will  relieve  the  public  of  the  burden 
of  taking  care  of  the  human  wrecks  that 
are  made  by  our  railways?     We  think  not. 

The  impending  danger  which  is  threat- 
ening us  is  all  the  more  threatening  at 
present  for  the  reason  that  our  President, 
Mr.  Taft,  is  proposing  to  call  an  early  ses- 
sion of  congress  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
this  and  one  other  bill  before  his  term  of 
office  expires. 

None  of  us  object  to  compensation  and 
believe  in  the  principle,  and  believe  that 
just  and  adequate  compensation  should  be 
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one  of  the  items  of  expense  of  railway 
operation,  for  the  reason  that  railways  are 
a  public  necessity,  and  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  operate  them  without  frequent  accidents 
to  the  employees,  and  as  it  is  no  more  than 
humane  that  a  provision  should  be  made 
for  takinj?  care  of  the  physical  wrecks 
made  by  the  industry,  this  feature  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  rates  are 
being  considered  by  our  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  railway  companies  are  not  entirely 
to  blame  for  undertaking  to  pass  a  law  of 
this  kind,  which  will  undoubtedly  save 
them  money,  for  they  are  being  constantly 
driven  to  close  economical  methods  by  the 
constant  clamor  of  the  public  for  greater 
concessions,  and  the  refusal  of  our  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  to  allow  rates 
to  be  placed  at  a  figure  which  will  insure 
profitable  operation. 

Brothers,  this  proposed  law  is  a  serious 
and  important  question,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  for  you  to  understand  what  it 
means  than  to  imagine  yourself  made  a 
beneficiary  under  this  law.  Then  study  it 
and  figure  out  what  you  or  your  family 
would  receive  under  its  various  provisions. 
If  you  cannot  understand  it,  take  it  to  your 
lawyer  and  have  him  interpret  it  for  you, 
or,  better  still,  take  it  to  your  congress- 
man,— if  he  happens  to  be  a  lawyer,  as 
they  generally  are,  and  ask  him  to  study  it 
and  let  you  know  what  there  is  in  it  for 
you, — and  at  any  rate,  get  busy,  as  there  is 
no  time  to  lose  if  we  would  prevent  this 
pernicious  and  unjust  legislation. 

O.  Irvin. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dauphin  Division  No.  143  held  its  elec- 
tion last  Sunday.  We  hope  we  have  made 
no  mistake  in  the  selection  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  With  the  help  of  the 
membership  in  general  we  believe  that  our 
hones  for  the  best  will  be  realized. 

There  is  still  much  contention  and  argu- 
ment in  the  fraternal  columns  of  the  Con- 
ductor about  the  workmen's  compens:ition 
act,  and  in  my  mind  we  are  always  too 
ready  to  endorse  everything  that  comes 
along  by  placing  our  signatures  to  these 
things,  and  by  having  our  votes  recorded 
in  favor  of  them  without  even  seeing  them 
or  giving  them  the  least  study — sometimes 
merely  on  some  fellow's  say-so.  Accord- 
ing to  the  construction  placed  upon  many 
parts  of  the  bill  by  the  writer,  he  believes 
the  bad  features  in  the  bill  go  a  great  way 
toward  overbalancing  all  the  good  there  is 
in  it.  I  sincerely  think  the  bill  is  a  good 
one  to  leave  alone,  at  the  present  time  at 
least,  and  give  the  subject  still  further 
study.  We  want  the  best  we  can  get  with- 
out jumping  at  conclusions  and  hasty 
procedure. 

There    has     also    been     some    comment 


upon  triennial  and  quadrennial  meetings 
of  the  Grand  Division  in  convention.  We 
members  of  Dauphin  Division  favor  the 
project,  as  to  fewer  of  these  extremely  ex- 
pensive convention  meetings.  There  is  too 
much  money  wasted  in  conventions  of  all 
sorts  and  expositions  throughout  our 
country.  The  majority  of  these  meetings 
held  are  merely  a  loss  of  time  and  money 
except  to  a  few,  and  they,  as  a  general 
rule,  don't  bring  about  the  best  results,  and 
the  world  will  know  of  us  without  this 
junketing  and  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Our  laws  can  be  as  they  are  now,  allow- 
ing a  call  for  an  extra  session  if  neces- 
sary— by  meeting  every  three  or  four  years 
we  would  attract  more  attention  than  we 
do  this  way.  People  are  becoming  tired 
of  conventions  (except  those  who  make 
the  money  out  of  them).  They  are  get- 
ting to  be  a  drug  upon  the  market  and 
fast  losing  the  dignity  and  weight  that 
would  be  carried  with  them  by  meeting 
not  quite  so  often.  We  may  be  wrong, 
but  that  is  our  opinion  on  that  subject; 
and  my  personal  opinion  is  that  if  a  dele- 
gate goes  to  the  convention  with  the 
money  motive  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he 
is  a  good  fellow  to  leave  at  home,  as  no 
delegate  should  go  merely  for  the  pay 
there  is  in  it  for  him,  and  forget  those 
whom  he  has  been  sent  to  reoresent. 
With  fewer  conventions  we  can  still  keep 
the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  us  through 
our  officers  and  our  committees  of  adjust- 
ment, etc. 

Our  committees  of  adjustment  should 
be  made  up  of  men,  as  much  or  even 
more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Order  and  those  whom  they  represent, 
than  in  their  own  personal  welfare.  They 
should  not  be  men  who  at  all  times  have 
an  axe  to  grind,  but  be  always  willing  and 
ready  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  mem- 
bership in  general,  when  anything  is 
legallv  placed  in  their  hands  by  their 
Division.  We  have  much  for  which  to 
thank  our  committees  and  officers,  much 
that  was  done  in  the  past,  and  we  are 
looking  for  more  in  the  future. 
.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
railroad  report,  based  on  Wall  street 
figures,  showing  that  one  railroad  com- 
pany of  this  country  realized  49  3/10  per 
cent  on  its  capital  stock  and  in  four  years 
the  net  earnings  practically  amounted  to 
200  per  cent,  we  are  constrained  to  think 
that  a  fair  share  should  still  come  our 
way,  as  we  are  the  men  who  earn  the 
money  for  the  great  corporations  of  our 
country,  while  men  in  other  departments 
spend  it  for  the  comniny;  they  can't  do 
without  us  one  day.  If  we  are  unable  to 
work,  a  man  must  take  our  place,  but  they 
can  dispense  with  the  services  of  a^  painter 
or  mechanic  for  weeks  without  filling  their 
places.     The  same   is   true   in   very   nearly 
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all  departments,  but  in  the  train  service 
we  make  the  money  to  pay  the  balance  of 
the  system  and  today  the  companies  are 
getting  50  per  cent  more  service  out  of 
every  man  and  every  engine  than  ever 
before. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  very  nearly 
all  roads  in  the  country,  and  especially  the 
companies  operating  coal  companies  in 
connection  with  their  road.  They  have 
cut  their  grades  and  tripled  their  load  for 
every  train  hauled,  and  they  are  contem- 
plating improvements  of  all  sorts,  such  as 
tunneling  the  mountains  in  order  to  cut 
the  mileage  as  well  as  the  grades.  We  all 
understand  the  motive.  Must  the  em- 
ployees pay  the  bills  for  these  improve- 
ments, by  an  increase  in  all  work  without 
an  increase  in  pay,  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  stockholders? 

There  is  considerable  car  shortage  talk. 
The  car  shortage  is  not  because  of  the 
small  amount  of  cars  in  the  country,  but 
because  of  the  movement  given  the  cars 
we  now  have  in  the  service.  When  every 
engine  is  loaded  to  the  limit  and  then 
some,  and  the  movement  is  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  and  the  sixteen-hour  limit  is 
reached  when  only  about  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  have  been  covered,  then  there  is 
something  wrong,  and  I  think  we  will  find, 
in  most  cases,  too  much  weight  on  the 
tank  coupler.  Trains  are  dangerously 
long,  not  only  to  employees,  but  to  the 
traveling  public.  Train  lines  are  too  long 
to  be  operated  and  handled  as  they  should 
be.  On  a  road  made  up  of  many  curves  a 
man  on  the  rear  end  is  almost  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  what  is  drawing  the  train, 
and  the  smoke  from  the  engine  of  his  owij 
train  is  sometirnes  mistaken  for  the  fellow 
ahead.  And  still  the  farmers  are  advised 
to  hold  their  crops  for  higher  prices,  and 
manufacturers  are  advised  to  hold  their 
productions  for  all  purposes,  but  who  ever 
heard  of  labor  being  advised  to  hold  Out 
for  higher  wages  or  better  conditions? 

I  notice  in  the  mortuary  record  that 
Brother  J.  Wall  of  Division  317  has  passed 
away.  The  organization  has  met  with  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Brother  Wall. 
His  Division  and  his  relatives  and  friends 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  members  who 
knew  him.     We  have    but    one    consoling 


thought,  and  we  know  not  when  our  time 
shall  be  cut  short  by  the  grim  reaper. 

Best  wishes   for  the  Order  and  kindest 
regards   for  the  membership.  Mox. 


Corbin,  Ky. 

Corbin  Division  No.  379  met  in  regular 
session  Sunday,  November  17,  and  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Divi- 
sion has  not  been  growing  very  fast  for 
the  past  few  years,  but  with  the  material 
we  have  in  sight  for  building  and  with 
these  efficient  and  loyal  officers  elected  we 
expect  to  add  quite  a  number  to  the  roll 
this  year. 

We  are  expecting  a  little  raise  in  our 
wages  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  next, 
as  the  general  committee  is  now  in  session 
af  Louisville.  With  good  business  which 
we  are  now  having,  and  hope  will  continue, 
it  will  help  the  young  conductors  to  run 
the  required  number  of  days  to  make  them 
eligible  to  membership  and  more  money 
with  which  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
pense which  is  attached  to  membership. 
We  are  all  looking  forward  to  better  busi- 
ness, better  conditions  and  more  money, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  sup- 
port ourselves  and  families  and  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  our  worthy  distressed 
brothers  and  their  families.. 

M.  L.  Olinger. 


Danville.  IlL 

It  has  been  about  two  years  since  I 
noticed  anything  in  the  columns  of  the 
Conductor  from  our  Division,  and  as  I 
have  recently  been  elected  again  as  corre- 
spondent for  Division  127  I  wish  to  in- 
form the  brothers  through  our  journal 
that  we  have  a  real  live  Division  and  that 
our  meetings  are  full  of  interest  and  good 
attendance.  The  brothers  all  report  good 
work  and  good  pay. 

We  are  looking  ahead  with  considerable 
interest  to  the  grand  convention  at  De- 
troit, as  this  is  about  the  only  consolation 
or  matter  of  importance  that  some  of  our 
brothers  have  to  think  about  now. 

Our  men  have  more  to  be  thankful  for 
at  this  Thanksgiving  time  than  ever  before. 

Wishing  you   a   joyful   Thanksgiving, 
H.  D.  Lawrence. 
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Canadian  Railway  Casualties 

According  to  the  Labour  Gazette  (Ot- 
tawa, Ont),  there  were  twenty-eight  fatal 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  non- 
fatal accidents  recorded  during  Septem- 
ber, compared  with  twenty-five  fatal  and 
fifty-three  non-fatal  accidents  in  August, 
and  eleven  fatal  and  thirteen  non-fatal  ac- 
cidents in  September,  1911.  Fifteen  of  the 
fatal  accidents  were  caused  by  being  run 
over;  four  by  being  crushed  by  cars;  two 
by  electrocution;  and  one  each  by  striking 
object  in  passing  same;  collision;  struck 
by  a  train;  jumping  from  a  car;  falling 
material ;  fall,  and  by  being  shot.  Twenty- 
two  railway  employees  were  injured  by 
falls ;  twenty-one  by  falling  material ;  thir- 
teen each  by  being  crushed  by  cars;  and 
being  run  over  by  locomotives  and  cars; 
seven  by  flying  material ;  six  each  by  col- 
lisions, derailments  and  tools;  five  each  by 
machinery  and  explosions;  three  each  by 
being  struck  by  trains;  being  caught  in 
gear  of  switch  stands  and  frogs  and  being 
pierced  by  splinters  of  steel  and  wood; 
two  each  by  scalding  by  steam;  striking 
object  while  passing  same;  and  one  each 
by  being  burnt  by  hot  metal,  hot  oil,  buried 
in  a  cave-in  and  jumping  from  a  car. 


Two  Thousand  Miles  of  Government 
Railway 

Over  two  thousand  miles  of  railway, 
main  track  and  sidings,  t)wned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  government — that  is  the  most 
striking  political  and  economic  fact  in  the 
Dominion.  The  Intercolonial  Railway, 
running  from  Montreal  to  the  ocean  ports 
of  St.  Johns,  Halifax,  and  Sydney  (and 
the  narrow  gauge  ser\'ing  Prince  Edward 
Island),  is  purely  a  governmental  affair. 

With  the  exception  of  perhaps  120 
miles,  which  the  government  bought  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  many  years  ago,  every 
foot  of  this  railway  system  was  built  by 
the  government,  provincial  or  national, 
precisely  as  our  government  now  is  build- 
ine:  the  Panama  Canal.  All  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  was  built  by  Canada's  na- 
tional government. 

The  main  track  alone  of  the  Inter- 
colonial (exclusive  of  sidings  and  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway)  is  longer 
than  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Kan- 
sas City;  longer  than  from  New  York  to 
St.  Paul ;  longer  than  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans ;  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  from  New  York  to  Omaha.  If 
you  will  imagine  our  own  government 
owning  and  operating  a  railroad  between 
New  York  and  either  of  the  points  named, 


you  will  have  substantially  what  the  Can- 
adian government  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
in  the  case  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  so 
far  as  sheer  distance  is  concerned. — From 
"Canada's  Government  Railway,"  by  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge,  in  the  American  Review 
of  RezHczus  for  November, 


Ban  on  Drinking  Cups 

Washington — Public  drinking  cups  on 
interstate  trains  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  if  the  recommendation  of  Surgeon 
General  Blue,  of  the  public  health  service, 
is  adopted.  The  surgeon  general  declares 
that  public  drinking  cups  are  germ-laden, 
and  that  in  the  interest  of  the  piiblic 
health  their  use  should  be  prohibited. 
Under  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
congress  the  surgeon  general  has  authority 
to  compel  railroads  to  abandon  these 
utensils.  In  many  states  laws  have  been 
passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  public  drink- 
ing cups  on  railroad  trains,  but  these  laws, 
of  course,  operate  only  within  state  lines. 
In  all  probability  the  recorarmendation  will 
be  concurred  in  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  an  order  issued  putting  a 
ban  on  public  drinking  cups  or  glasses  on 
railway  trains. 


The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  given  con- 
tracts to  the  Utah  Construction  company, 
Ogden,  Utah,  for  second  track  work  from 
Kcmmcrer,  Wyo.,  west  to  Fossil,  11.86 
miles,  also  for  second  track  work  from 
Renfro,  Idaho,  west  to  McCammon,  9.88 
miles,  and  for  connecting  the  present  sec- 
ond track  between  McCammon  and 
Pocatello. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  plans 
made  for  putting  up  new  rest  houses  at 
Sunnyside  yard,  Long  Island  City,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York  City» 
and  at  Waverly  Transfer,  N.  J.  A  two- 
story  brick  building,  forty  feet  by  sixty-six 
feet  is  to  be  built  at  Sunnyside  yard.  It 
will  have  a  lunch  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  second  floor  will  be 
used  for  lockers  and  sleeping  rooms.  A 
two-story  brick  structure  will  be  put  up  at 
the  New  York  terminal.  It  will  have  lunch 
and  locker  rooms.  A  one-story  building  is 
to  be  built  at  Waverly  Transfer,  N.  J. 


According  to  reports  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  look  after  the  health  of  the 
traveling  public.  An  order  just  issued  by 
the  treasury  department  at  Washington 
directs  the  head  of  the  public  health  serv- 
ice to  make  "a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
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sanitary  features  of  railroad  trains  and 
vessels  engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 
Authority  for  undertaking  this  work  is  de- 
rived from  a  law  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  public  health  service.  The  instructions 
issued  to  the  medical  officers  by  the  treas- 
ury department  require  them  "to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  conditions  of 
railway  coaches,  chair  cars,  parlor  cars, 
dining  cars,  express  and  baggage  cars,  and 
the  various  sections  of  steamships  to 
which  passengers  are  admitted."  In  carry- 
ing out  this  work  the  service  will  ask  the 
co-operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  also  of  the  public  health 
boards  of  the  various  states. 


Monorail  Lines  Planned  for  Alaska 

A  railroad  builder  in  Alaska  intends  to 
extend  transportation  facilities  to  regions 
of  the  far  North  hitherto  inaccessible  to 
ordinary  railroads  by  utilizing  the  mono- 
rail system  and  the  gyroscopic  car.  Little 
has  been  done,  since  the  discovery  that  a 
car  on  a  single  track  could  maintain 
stability  through  gyroscopic  force,  to  util- 
ize the  discovery  for  practical  work. 
Gyroscopic  cars  have  been  built  and  run, 
but  largely  as  curiosities.  The  inventor  of 
the  monorail  gyroscope  car  has  covered 
the  world  with  his  patents,  and  one  or  two 
roads  have  been  built  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem, largely,  however,  for  the  benefit  of 
amusement  enterprises.  Now  a  practical 
railroad  builder  of  Alaska  has  taken  up 
the  matter  and  after  obtaining  rights  from 
the  inventor,  has  about  completed  plans  for 


the  construction  of  roads  through  the 
North.  The  building  of  equipment  will  be 
started  shortly  in  Seattle. 

The  idea  is  to  utilize  the  system  for 
short  hauls  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  where 
the  canyons  and  steep  grades  forbid  the 
construction  of  regular  steam  roads.  A 
gasoline-driven  car  will  be  used  on  these 
roads.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  rtm 
trains,  as  it  is  the  belief  of  the  engineers 
who  have  investigated  the  system  that  bet- 
ter results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  single 
cars.  It  is  probable  that  prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads  in  Alaska  tests  will 
be  made  on  experimental  roads  to  be  con- 
structed at  San  Francisco  for  use  during 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  and  in  Red- 
mond county,  Washington,  where  a  com- 
munity of  farmers  have  become  interested 
in  the  system  and  are  contemplating  the 
building  of  a  twenty-mile  interurban  road 
to  connect  their  section  with  the  Seattle 
markets.— Exchange. 


The  Crystal  River  Railroad  is  about  to 
be  extended  as  follows:  The  line  now  lies 
between  Carbondale,  Colo.,  and  Marble 
City.  Branches  will  be  built  in  several 
directions,  and  the  main  line  will  be  ex- 
tended from  Glenwood  Springs  over  to 
Hotchkiss,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Gun- 
nison river.  From  Pitkin  county  a  line 
will  be  built  to  Delta,  in  order  to  connect 
with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  from  Car- 
bondale to  Crystal,  Colo.,  a  distance  of 
thirty-four  miles,  with  a  branch  twelve 
miles  long  from  Coal  Creek  Junction  to 
Coal  Basin. 


the 


If  the  address  on  the  wrapper  of  your  Conductor  is  not  correct,  fill  out  this  coupon,  and  send  it 
to  Editor  Railway  Conductor. 


Change  Ordered  by 

THE  RAILWAY  CONDUCTOR 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Name. Division  No 

Box  or  Street  and  Number 

PostoMce State 

OLD  ADDRESS 

PostoMce State 


4^Be  sure  and  give  Old  Address  and  Division  Number  and  State. 

49'Changes  received  after  the  25th  of  any  Month  are  Too  Late  for  the  Next  Month's  Issue. 
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Legal  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Railroad  Men 

Prepared  for  The  Railway  Conductok  by  COLIN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Injunction  Against  Strikes — Violation 
— Prosecution. 

The  defendant  had  been  enjoined  from 
interfering  with  the  construction  of  a  cer- 
tain building.  Its  members,  carpenters, 
were  at  work  upon  the  building.  It  was 
proposed  to  use  upon  the  building  as  trim, 
material  manufactured  in  a  shop  employ- 
ing non-union  labor.  A  rule  of  the  defend- 
ant order  forbade  its  members,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine  of  $10,  from  working  with 
material  furnished  by  a  non-union  shop. 
One  Rice  was  an  agent  and  officer  of  the 
union. 

Subsequently  to  the  obtaining  and  serv- 
ice of  this  injunction  the  defendant,  John 
Rice,  went  to  the  building  in  question  and 
spoke  to  members  of  his  brotherhood  at 
work  on  the  non-union  trim,  who  there- 
upon ceased  work.  This  motion  is  made 
to  punislj  the  said  John  Rice  for  contempt 
in  having[  violated  the  injunction  and 
illegally  interfered  with  the  plaintiffs 
business. 

(1)  If  these  carpenters  to  whom  Rice 
spoke  voluntarily  left  their  work,  without 
any  compunction  from  Rice  or  his  organ- 
ization, there  was  nothing  wrongful  in  his 
acts.  The  courts  cannot  compel  men  to 
work,  and  they  can  leave  for  any  reason 
they  see  fit,  or  without  reason;  and  if  it 
be  that  the  carpenters  in  this  case  desired 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  brotherhood,  there  is  no  law  that 
can  prevent  them,  or  could  prevent  Rice 
from  informing  them  that  the  trim  was 
non-union  material.  The  injunction  quoted 
from  does  not  restrain  such  deeds,  as  the 
act  prohibited  must  be  under  some  com- 
pelling or  directing  by-law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation of  the  union.  This  could  not  in- 
clude the  giving  of  information  to  work- 
men as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  they 
were  at  work  ui)on,  leaving  to  them  the 
voluntary  determination  to  stay  or  leave, 
as  they  saw  fit  No  injunction  could  keep 
them  at  work;  therefore  their  reason  for 
leaving  is  immaterial  as  long  as  it  is 
voluntary. 

What  John  Rice  said  to  those  men  when 
they  threw  down  their  tools  and  left  is 
not  stated  in  the  moving  papers,  and  it  is 
left  to  hearsay  statements  to  be  inferred 
that  he  told  them  they  would  be  fined, 
while  answering  affidavits  of  the  men 
themselves   state  that   they   left  the   work 


voluntarily,  under  no  threats,  as  soon  as 
they  knew  the  material  was  non-union. 
The  defendant.  Rice,  swears  that  he  made 
no  threats.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
would  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  in- 
junction order  had  not  been  violated  by 
the  defendants  proceeded  against.  But,  as- 
suming that  the  contention  of  the  plaintiffs 
is  correct,  and  that  John  Rice  did  tell  his 
men  that  the  material  upon  which  they 
were  working  was  non-union  material, 
that  they  had  agreed  upon  entering  the 
brotherhood  not  to  work  upon  non-union 
material,  and  that  they  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  this  rule  of  the  union  or  be  fined 
or  expelled,  would  this  be  a  violation  of 
the  injunction  order? 

The  whole  question  turns,  as  it  does  in 
all  these  cases,  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  act  is  done.  If  it  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  plaintiffs  business  or 
Its  good  will,  it  is  illegal  and  within  the 
terms  of  the  injunction;  if  it  be  done  for 
the  purpose  of  legitimately  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  brotherhood,  and  of  pro- 
curing employment  for  their  fellow  mem- 
bers who  work  in  mills,  or  of  procuring 
a  market  for  such  work  by  refusing  to 
handle  trim  not  made  in  such  mills,  I  can 
see  nothing  illegal  in  it,  and  the  purpose 
is  not  within  the  terms  of  the  injunction 
order. 

It  is  certainly  legal  for  a  body  of  men 
to  agree  among  themselves  that  they  will 
not  work  under  certain  conditions  or  upon 
certain  kinds  of  material.  As  men  cannot 
be  compelled  to  work  at  all,  they  may  place 
any  conditions  they  please  upon  their  em- 
ployment. They  can,  for  instance,  agree 
among  themselves  that  they  will  not  work 
upon  carpenter  trim  which  has  not  been 
made  by  their  fellow  members.  This  is  a 
lawful  means  by  which  they  place  in  com- 
petition in  the  markets  the  labor  of  their 
fellow  mill  workers  or  the  product  of  such 
a  mill.  When  at  work  upon  a  building  in 
which  carpenter  trim  is  to  be  used,  tnese 
men,  in  carrying  out  their  purpose  and 
agreement,  may  quit  work  or  refuse  to 
work  because  the  trim  has  not  been  made 
by  men  of  their  brotherhood.  Unless  by 
force,  threats,  or  intimidation  they  are 
compelled  to  leave  the  work,  there  can  be 
nothing  illegal  in  calling  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  trim  they  are  handling 
has  not  been  made  by  their  fellow  mem- 
bers, and  that  to  continue  working  upon 
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it  would  be  in  violation  of  their  mutual 
agreements.  It  would  not  amount  to  force, 
compulsion,  or  intimidation  to  state  to 
these  men  that  they  were  perfectly  free  to 
continue  at  work  upon  this  non-union  ma- 
terial if  they  desired,  but  that  by  so  doing 
they  could  not  expect  to  continue  in  the 
brotherhood  with  their  fellow  members 
and  receive  its  benefits,  and  would  there- 
fore be  expelled.  See  the  opinion  of 
Holmes,  J.,  in  Vegelahn  vs.  Gunther.  167 
Mass.,  92,  at  page  107,  44  N.  E.  1077,  at 
page  1081  (35  L.  R.  A.  722,  57  Am.  St. 
Rep.  443),  as  to  the  meaning  of  **threat" 
and  "compulsion";  also  People  vs.  McFar- 
lin,  43  Misc.  Rep.  591,  89  N.  Y.  Supp.  527. 
If  it  be  legal  to  form  such  a  union,  with 
such  a  purpose  and  such  agreements,  it 
certainly  could  not  be  illegal  to  expel  a 
member  because  he  refused  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  agreements  of  the  union. 
Such  is  the  basic  principle  of  every  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  organization. 
Men  cannot  be  compelled  to  join  them, 
neither  can  the  association  be  compelled  to 
keep  them  after  they  refuse  to  abide  by  its 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations.  If  these 
carpenters  in  question  have  legally  agreed 
with  their  200,000  fellow  members  that 
they  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  40,000 
working  in  mills  or  others  who  desire  to 
work  in  mills  by  refusing  to  handle  trim 
not  made  by  such  men,  I  fail  to  see  any- 
thing contrary  to  law  in  giving  force  and 
effect  to  this  agreement  by  informing  mem- 
bers that  the  material  they  are  about  to 
handle  has  not  been  made  in  mills  employ- 
ing their  fellow  associates,  that  the  rules 
of  their  order  prohibit  their  handling  it, 
and  that  if  they  do  they  will  be  expelled 
from  the  order  or  fined  in  accordance  with 


its  rules.  So  long  as  these  men  are  left 
free  to  work  upon  the  non-union  material 
if  they  so  desire,  and  no  force,  threats,  or 
intimidation  are  used  to  compel  them  to 
leave,  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
compulsion  or  mtimidation,  within  the 
terms  of  the  law,  that  they  are  reminded 
that  they  will  be  expelled  or  fined  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  agreement. 

To  enjoin  such  acts  would  be  to  destroy 
by  law  that  which  the  law  has  declared 
legal  and  in  fact  beneficial  to  society.  To 
say  that  men  may  organize  and  refuse  to 
work  under  certain  conditions  or  upon  a 
certain  class  of  material,  and  then  compel 
the  organization  to  keep  in  membership 
those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  its  purpose, 
is  to  destroy  the  organization.  If  there  be 
the  power  of  expulsion,  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  lesser  power  to  fine  accord- 
ing to  rules,  provided  the  person  desires 
to  retain  membership  in  the  organization. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  plaintiff's 
contention  be  correct,  and  that  John  Rice 
went  to  the  carpenters  at  work  on  the 
Grand  street  building,  members  of  his 
brotherhood,  and  told  them  that  the  trim 
was  non-union  work,  that  to  continue  to 
handle  it  would  be  against  the  rules  of  the 
union,  for  which  they  would  be  fined,  and 
that  thereupon  the  men  quit  work,  yet  this 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  injunction,  as 
it  was  a  peaceable  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interest  of  the  brotherhood 
and  its  members,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  good  will  of  the 
plaintiff's  co-partnership. 

Motion  to  punish  for  contempt  denied, 
with  costs. 

Bossert  vs.  The  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  137  N.  Y.  Sup.  321. 
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Edited  by  Geo.  E.  CoUingwood 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  wording  and  meaning  of  train  rules  and  orders  have  always  existed. 
This  Department  is  edited  by  a  practical  train  dispatcher  of  wide  experience,  and  a  student  of  the 
subject.  No  member  should,  however,  permit  any  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  to  influence 
him  to  depart  from  the  rules  or  established  customs  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  employed. 


Scranton,  Pa. 

Editor  Forum — Please  give  me  your 
understanding  of  the  following  order: 
"Extra  95  west  will  run  ahead  of  No.  3  B 
until  overtaken."  In  case  No.  3  overtakes 
Extra  95  west  at  D  and  is  displaying  sig- 
nals for  a  following  section,  can  Extra  95 
proceed  after  the  first  section  passes,  ahead 
of  following  sections  until  overtaken? 

W.  B.  L. 

Answer — The  order  quoted  is  known  as 
the  fourth  exarnple  of  Form  B.  The  ex- 
planation to  this  example  states  that  the 
first  named  train  will  run  ahead  of  the  sec- 
ond named  train  from  the  designated  sta- 
tion until  overtaken,  and  then  arrange  for 
the  rear  train  to  pass  promptly.  Extra  95 
having  been  directed  to  run  ahead  of  No.  3 
until  overtaken,  is  authorized  to  run  ahead 
of  all  sections  using  that  schedule,  and  is 
also  authorized  to  run  ahead  of  each  sec- 
tion in  turn  until  each  section  overtakes  it; 
that  is  to  say,  Rule  218  provides  that  when 
a  train  is  named  by  its  schedule  number 
alone  all  sections  are  included  and  each 
section  must  have  copies  of  the  order. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  each  section 
of  No.  3  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
order  that  Extra  95  is  running  ahead  un- 
til overtaken  and  each  section  must  run  ex- 
pecting to  execute  the  order.  The  words 
"all  sections  of  that  schedule  are  included" 
can  only  mean  that  the  order  applies 
equally  to  each  and  every  section,  and 
therefore  Extra  95  may  proceed  ahead  of 
each  section  in  turn  until  overtaken. 


Albany,  Ore. 

Editor  Forum — The  following  order  was 
issued :  "Engine  7.6  work  6^.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
between  A  and  G,  meet  Extra  84  west  at 
D."  At  6  p.  m.  Work  Extra  76  has  not 
arrived  at  D.  Inasmuch  as  the  work 
extra's  time  limit  has  expired,  can  Extra  84 
west  proceed  after  6  p.  m.? 

E.  E.,  Div.  91. 

Answer-— At  6  p.  m.  the  work  extra's 
order  expires  by  limitation  of  time,  and  it 
has  no  authority  to  proceed  to  D  after  that 
time,  but  Form  A  fixing  a  meeting  point 
for  opposing  trains  states  definitely  that 
trains  receiving  these  orders  will  run  with 
respect  to   each  other    to    the  designated 


point  and  there  meet  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  rules.  It  would  therefore  be 
the  duty  of  Extra  84  west  to  remain  at  D 
unfil  Work  Extra  76  arrived  or  until  the 
order  was  annulled.  If  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  train  dispatcher  that  Extra  84  west 
should  move  after  6  p.  m.  if  the  work  extra 
had  not  arrived  at  that  time  another  form 
of  order  should  be  used. 


Alexandria,  Va. 

Editor  Forum— It  is  double  track  from 
A  to  C  and  single  track  from  C  to  E.  The 
following  order  was  given  to  Engine  1286 
at  E:  "Engine  1286  will  run  extra  E  to 
A."  Order  No.  2  was  given  to  Extra  1286 
at  B,  reading  as  follows:  "Extra  1286 
north  will  meet  No.  71,  Engine  715,  at 
double  track  junction  C."  When  Extra 
1286  arrived  at  double  track  junction  C  it 
received  a  third  order  reading,  "Extra 
1286  north  will  use  southbound  track  C  to 
B,  with  right  over  all  trains."  The  ques- 
tion is,  should  Order  No.  2  have  been  an- 
nulled to  Extra  1286?  L.  T.  W. 

Answhi — Under  the  three  orders  given, 
Extra  1286  has  no  right  to  leave  C  until 
it  meets  No.  71  at  C.  The  fact  that  it  is 
given  right  of  track  over  all  trains  from  C 
to  B  does  not  fulfill,  supersede  or  annul 
the  meet  order  with  No.  71  and  such  order 
must  therefore  remain  in  effect.  It  is  im- 
proper to  give  a  meet  order  in  such  a  case 
unless  the  trains  are  actually  to  meet  If 
it  was  not  expected  that  No.  71  would 
meet  Extra  1286  at  C,  a  right  of  track 
order  should  have  been  used  instead  of  a 
meet  order.  If  No.  71  has  not  arrived  at 
C  when  Extra  1286  is  ready  to  leave  that 
point,  Order  No.  2  must  be  annulled  be- 
fore the  extra  can  proceed. 


Wellington,  Kan. 

Editor  Forum — ^The  first  section  of  train 
No.  30  leaves  its  terminal  station  display- 
ing signals.  When  the  second  section  is 
ready  to  go  it  is  given  a  clearance  card, 
but  no  orders  whatever.  Can  this  train 
run  on  a  clearance  card  or  does  it  need 
running  orders  of  some  kind? 

Engine  1090  works  extra  7  a.  m.  until  1 
p.  m.  between  C  and  D,  with  right  over  all 
trains.     Extra  1020  arrives  at  C  at  11:30 
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a.  m.  and  finds  Extra  1090  on  the  siding  at 
C  with  its  entire  train.  Can  Extra  1020 
proceed  to  D  without  further  orders,  or  is 
It  required  to  get  the  annulment  of  the 
working  order?  O.  N.  C. 

Answer — Form  F  of  the  Standard  Code 
provides  for  the  running  of  sections,  giv- 
mg  definite  examples  for  the  various  cases 
that  may  arise.  If  there  are  to  be  two 
sections  of  No.  30  and  the  engine  which  is 
to  run  the  second  section  is  not  known, 
the  first  section  would  be  given  an  order 
as  follows :  "Engine  20  display  signals  and 
run  as  1st  No.  30  A  to  Z."  .When  the  en- 
gine which  is  to  run  on  the  second  section 
reports  it  will  be  given  an  order  as  fol- 
lows: "Engine  25  run  as  2nd  No.  30  A 
to  Z."  When  both  engines  are  known  an 
order  is  given  as  follows:  "Engines  20 
and  25  run  as  1st  and  2nd  No.  30  A  to  Z." 
Standard  rules  provide  that  an  extra  train 
or  a  section  will  not  be  run  except  on 
orders  from  the  train  dispatcher.  A  clear- 
ance card  is  not  sufficient  for  the  move- 
ment of  a  section. 

Extra  1020  finding  Work  Extra  1090 
clear  at  C  has  no  authority  to  proceed  into 
the  working  limits  until  the  order  giving 
the  work  extra  right  over  all  trains  is 
annulled. 

To  fully  understand  the  situation  one 
must  realize  that  the  order  makes  the  work 
extra  a  superior  train  within  the  limits 
named  in  both  directions  until  the  time  ex- 
pires. If  Extra  1020  entered  the  limits  be- 
fore the  time  expired  it  would  be  on  the 
time  of  a  superior  train  without  authority. 
The  fact  that  the  work  extra  is  at  C  does 
not  take  away  the  right  of  the  work  extra 
to  use  the  main  track  up  to  the  time 
stated.  It  is  a  different  proposition  when 
a  work  extra  is  given  right  over  all  trains 
than  it  is  when  a  scheduled  train  or  an 
extra  train  moving  in  one  direction  only 
is  given  rights.  In  such  a  case,  when  the 
extra  or  the  scheduled  train  reaches  the 
last  point  named  in  its  order  the  order  is 
fulfilled,  but  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion the  order  is  not  fulfilled  until  the  time 
limit  expires. 

Rock  Island.  111. 

Editor  Forum— Order  No.  2:  "Engine 
106  run  extra  A  to  Z.  Hold  main  track 
and  meet  Extra  north  at  B.  Meet  1st  No. 
54  at  C  and  has  right  over  2nd  No.  54  at 
D."  Has  Extra  100  right  to  hold  main 
track  at  D  for  2nd  No.  54?         Div.  106. 

Answer — When  no  particular  point  is 
specified  the  provision  to  hold  mam  track 
must  apply  to  all  points  named  in  the 
order  where  trains  are  to  meet,  fully  as 


much  as  Engine  106,  which  is  directed  to 
run  extra,  is  understood  to  apply  as  the 
train  to  be  met  by  all  opposing  trains; 
however,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
order  is  improperly  worded,  as  it  inserts 
the  words  "hold  main  track"  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  regular  train  order  form;  that  is, 
such  information  as  is  not  provided  for  by 
the  rules  should  be  given  as  a  suffix  to  the 
regular  form.  Thus,  in  the  order  under 
discussion,  the  words  "Extra  106  will  hold 
main  track"  would  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  order  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  had  they  been  so  placed,  there  would 
have  been  little  chance  of  misunderstand- 
ing their  application. 


New  Albany,  Ind. 

Editor  Forum — Northbound  trains  are 
superior  by  direction  to  southbound  trains 
of  the  same  class.  No.  71  is  a  second-class 
southbound  train.  Engine  270  receives  an 
order  at  A  to  run  extra  from  A  to  Z,  with 
right  over  1st  No.  71  to  B  and  with  an 
order  that  2nd  No.  71  will  wait  at  C  until 
4:45  p.  m.  When  Extra  270  arrives  at  B 
it  receives  an  order  to  meet  1st  71  at  C. 
In  case  Extra  270  cannot  make  C  on  the 
time  order  against  2nd  71,  has  it  any  right 
to  go  to  C  on  the  above  order? 

Div.  303. 

Answer— In  this  case  Extra  270,  holding 
a  meet  with  1st  71  at  C,  is  not  bound  to 
respect  the  superiority  of  2nd  71  until  it 
arrives  at  C;  that  is  t(#say,  the  wait  order 
only  governs  so  far  as  2nd  71  is  concerned, 
and  Extra  270,  after  receiving  a  meet  with 
1st  71  at  C,  has  full  assurance  that  the 
signals  which  authorize  2nd  71  will  not 
pass  C  until  Extra  270  arrives.  2nd  71  has 
no  authority  to  leave  C  until  the  first  sec- 
tion has  passed  that  point  displaying  the 
signals  which  authorize  it.  The  wait  order 
was  useful  when  it  was  issued,  as  it  was 
expected  that  1st  71  would  meet  the  extra 
at  B,  but  after  1st  71  was  detained  the  wait 
order  lost  its  effect  because  the  rules  failed 
to  authorize  a  2nd  71  at  C  until  after  the 
extra  arrived  at  that  point,  and  this  fact 
was  officially  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
crew  on  the  extra  when  the  meet  order 
was  issued  to  them. 

Before  the  second  paragraph  to  Rule  94 
was  added  to  the  Standard  Code  in  1906  a 
question  of  this  kind  would  not  arise.  By 
the  addition  of  that  paragraph,  much  harm 
was  done  and  the  integrity  of  the  leading 
section  with  respect  to  its  ability  to  hold 
following  sections  received  a  severe  and 
undeserved  shock,  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  second  paragraph  of  Rule  94 
is  worded. 
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J.  M.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  terminals 
of  the  Illinois  Central. 

W.  A.  Witt  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  Southern, 
with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

W.  D.  Trump  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Detroit  Terminal  Railroad, 
with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  Storey  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoe- 
nix, with  office  at  Prescott,  Ariz. 

O.  E.  Slater  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Moines  & 
Southern,  with  office  at  Boone,  la. 

E.  S.  Heyser  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  & 
Mexico,  with  office  at  Kingsville,  Tex. 

E.  W.  Batchelder  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  with  office  at  Marion,  Ohio. 

A.  W.  Montague  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  D.  Hogan  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  & 
Aransas  Pass,  witli  office  at  Yoakum,  Tex. 

O.  C.  Wyman  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Wabash. 
Ind. 

^L  J.  Kennelly  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient,  with  office  at  Wichita. 
Kan. 

B.  C.  Long  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Sonora  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  with  office 
at  Empalme,  Mex. 

J.  F.  Hepp  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Dakota  division  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Ellsworth,  Minn. 

J.  A.  Fairbairn  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way (Costa  Rica),  with  office  at  Limon, 
succeeding  H.  C.  Owen,  resigned. 

E.  G.  Atkins  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Southern  Minnesota  divi- 
sion of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  office  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  succeeding 
E.  G.  Perkins,  deceased.  F.  J.  Holmes  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at 
La  Crosse,  succeeding  E.  G.  Atkins, 
promoted. 


J.  B.  Heafer  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  International  & 
Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.  F.  Stanfill  has  been  appointed  chief 
dispatcher  of  the  San  Antonio,  Uvalda  & 
Gulf,  succeeding  J.  K  Page,  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

J.  T.  Hulehan  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Central  division 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  of- 
fice at  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

D.  A.  Mathers  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Guadalajara 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico, 
with  office  at  Orendain,  Mex. 

M.  H.  Cahill  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeding G.  A.  Poore,  resigned. 

F.  H.  Hohnsbean  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  with  office  at  Smithville,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  R.  Blunt,  promoted. 

S.  E.  Ferguson  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Meadville  division  of 
the  Erie,  with  office  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  W.  Batchelder,  promoted. 

R.  T.  Stanfiel  has  been  appointed  ter- 
minal trainmaster  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
succeeding  F.  M.  Wooddall,  promoted. 

W.  E.  Livingston  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Rio  Grande 
and  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas,  with 
office  at  Ft  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  T. 
Hulehan. 

W.  C.  Downing  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with  office  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  succeeding  P.  A.  Bonebrake, 
transferred. 

A.  A.  Matthews  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Waco  district  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  with 
office  at  Waco,  Tex.,  succeeding  F.  S. 
James,  resigned. 

W.  A.  Hamler,  trainmaster  of  the  Beach 
Creek  subdivision  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Fall 
Brook  subdivision,  with  office  at  Coming, 
X.  Y.,  succeeding  F.  D.  Qark.  W.  M. 
Corbin,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Fall 
Brook  subdivision  at  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Hamler,  and  J.  S.  Vail  succeeds 
Mr.  Corbin. 
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T.  W.  Parson  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Florida  division  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  office  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  H.  W.  Purvis  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  South  Carohna  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

H.  J.  Roth  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  transportation  of  the  Illinois  CentraL 
with  office  at  Chicago,  111.  G.  W.  Berry 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding 
S.  S.  Morris,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

U.  E.  Gillen  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal, 
Que.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Whittenberger, 
transferred  as  superintendent  of  the  Mid- 
dle division  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  succeeding 
Mr.  Gillen. 

R.  Colclough  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Intercolonial  and  the  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  H.  B.  Fleming  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  and  St.  John  district,  both  with  of- 
fice at  Moncton,  N.  B. 

J.  A.  Blackburn  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Western  division  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office 
at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  succeeding  W.  C. 
Ashcraft,  resigned.  J.  C.  Barton  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Colorado  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 

E  L.  Magers  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  terminals  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Franciscoi  with  office  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  succeeding  J.  M.  Walsh,  resigned. 
O.  D.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  an  assist- 
ant superintendent,  with  office  at  Ft.  Scott, 
Kan.,  succeeding  E.  L.  Magers,  promoted. 

A.  D.  McCarthy  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Fourth  district  and 
Montreal  terminals  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
with  office  at  Montreal,  Que.  G.  A.  Stokes 
has  been  appointed  acting  terminal  super- 
intendent at  Toronto,  Ont.,  succeeding  W. 
H.  Earrell,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

N.  R.  Howard  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Burlington  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office 
at  Burlington,  la.,  succeeding  O.  E.  Stew- 
art, resigned.  W.  E.  Fuller  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Galesburg  division,  with  office  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  succeeding  Mr.  Howard,  pro- 
moted. 

L.  B.  McDonald  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  and  allied  lines  at  Houston,  Tex. 
He  succeeds  H.  J.  Micksch,  who  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Houston  East  &  West  Texas  and  the 
Houston  &  Shreveport,  succeeding  W. 
Bertschneider,   who   in   his   turn  has  been 


made  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
&  New  Orleans  and  the  Galveston  division 
of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio, succeeding  A.  Thanheiser,  who  has 
resigned.. 

F.  H.  Worthington,  supermtendent  of 
the  Michigan  division  of  the  Vandalia  at 
Logan  sport,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  division, 
with  office  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  succeed- 
ing W.  C.  Downing.  F.  L.  Campbell, 
superintendent'  of  the  Peoria  division  at 
Decatur,  111.,  succeeds  Mr.  Worthington, 
and  W.  D.  Wiggins  succeeds  Mr.  Campbell. 

G.  W.  Martin  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  at  Alexandria,  La.,  in  charge  of 
the  new  Lake  Charles  district ;  T..  M.  Wal- 
lis  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Fer- 
riday,  in  charge  of  the  Huttig  and  Gurdon 
branches;  and  J.  L.  Kendall  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  at  Ferriday,  in  charge 
of  the  Felsenthal  and  Black  River  branches. 

Incident  to  the  abolishment  of  the  office 
of  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  J.  C.  Muir  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Danville,  111.,  succeeding 
G.  H.  Trenary,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Salem,  111.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois division  in  place  of  P.  S.  Sampson, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

J.  A.  Clancy  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  terminals  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  Milwaukee  Junction, 
Mich.  W.  H.  Farrell,  terminal  superin- 
tendent at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  division,  with  office  at  Montreal, 
Que.  R.  Muirhead,  assistant  terminal 
superintendent  at  Toronto,  succeeds  Mr. 
Farrell,  and  G.  Gordon  succeeds  Mr. 
Muirhead. 

S.  Ennes  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Messabi  division,  and  B. 
Lantry  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Superior  division  of  the  Great 
Northern,  with  office  at  Superior,  Wis., 
succeeding  G.  S.  Stewart,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Montana 
division  at  Havre,  Mont.,  succeeding  F.  D. 
Kelsey,  who  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Breckenridge  division,  with 
office  at  Breckenridge,  Minn. 

C.  W.  Gorsuch  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Newark  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Newark, 
Ohio,  succeeding  M.  H.  Cahill,  resigned. 
W.  T.  Lechlider  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Cleveland  division,  with 
office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding  J.  T. 
Johnson,  assigned  to  other  duties.  W.  T. 
R.  Hoddinott  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant trainmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Editorial 


Annual  Greeting 


The  Christmas  season  will  have 
passed  ere  the  next  issue  of  the  Con- 
ductor reaches  its  readers,  so  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  holiday 
greetings  to  the  membership  and  to 
our  friends.  The  year  now  drawing  to 
a  close  has  been  a  prosperous  one  to 
our  Order  and  to  most  of  our  Divi- 
sions, as  well  as  to  most  of  us  as  indi- 
viduals. We  should,  therefore,  re- 
member to  give  thanks  for  all  our 
many  blessings  to  feel  grateful  to  Our 
Father  who  art  in  Heaven  for  grant- 
ing to  us  that  which  seemed  best  for 
us  to  have. 

We  have  had,  it  is  true,  our  sorrows 
as  well  as  our  joys,  our  days  of  gloom 
and  despondency  as  well  as  our  days 
of  gladness,  our  disappointments  and 
perplexities  as  well  as  our  satisfaction 
with  our  lot;  we  have  seen  those  near 
and  dear  taken  from  our  midst,  re- 
minding us  that  we,  too,  are  only  mor- 
tal and  that  while  our  loved  ones  may 


come  not  again  we  can  so  liVe  that  we 
shall  hope  to  meet  them  when  we,  too, 
shall  have  ^'passed  out.*^ 

At  this  holiday  season,  when  all  the 
world  seems  joyous  and  bright,  let  us 
have  loving  thoughts  for  our  associates 
and  for  those  who  are  near  and  dear; 
let  us  not  forget  to  keep  in  mind  those 
who  are  separated  from  us  and  in 
distant  places,  let  the  recollections  of 
the  past  pleasures  enjoyed  with  them 
be  permanently  treasured  in  the  "Hall 
of  Personal  Memory.** 

For  the  New  Year,  now  rapidly  ai>- 
proaching,  we  wish  that  your  days  may 
be  filled  with  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  that  inward  peace  of 
mind  that  comes  to  those  who  walk 
uprightly  and  in  His  name. 

"A  bright  New  Year  and  a  sunny  track 

Along  an  upward  way, 
And  a  song  of  praise  on  looking  back 

When  the  year  has  passed  away. 
And  golden  sheaves  nor  small  nor  few, 

This  is  our  New  Year's  wish  for  you." 


Federal  Supreme  Court  Issues  Important  Rule 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  first  revision  of  rules  of 
equity  of  federal  courts,  has  prohibited 
the  granting  of  preliminary  injunc- 
tions without  notice  and  has  restricted 
the  granting  of  temporary  orders.  It 
is  said  that  the  new  rule  includes 
many  of  the  points  of  the  Clayton 
anti-injunction  bill  for  which  labor 
has  been  contending,  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  now  waits  the  action  of 
the  Senate. 

Instead  of  temporary  restraining 
orders  being  issued  without  notice 
upon  presentation  to  a  federal  judge 
of  general  allegations  that  immediate 
and  irreparable  damage  is  about  to  be 
inflicted,  the  new  rule  requires  that  it 
must   be   shown   by   specific   facts   set 


forth  in  affidavits  or  otherwise  that 
such  damage  will  result.    . 

When  a  temporary  restraining  order 
is  issued  a  hearing  on  the  injunction 
must  be  given  within  ten  days ;  hereto- 
fore no  time  limit  was  prescribed  by 
the  rules,  and,  it  is  said,  not  often  by 
the  courts.  The  court  further  pro- 
vides that  those  restrained  may  come 
into  court  within  two  days  and  be 
heard  with  expedition  on  a  motion  to 
dissolve  the  restraining  order. 

The  new  rules  abrogate  the  old 
form  of  pleading  and  state  that  judges 
are  required,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
take  testimony  in  court  instead  of  ap- 
pointing referees  to  do  so,  and  appel- 
late courts  are  authorized  more  gen- 
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erally  to  dispose  of  suits  instead  of  re- 
versing on  immaterial  errors. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  may  not 
have  gone  as  far  in  its  revision  of  the 
equity  rules  as  radical  reformers  think 
should  be  done,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  simplify  court  pro- 
cedure by  the  application  of  business 
eflSciency  and  sense  and  to  eliminate 
red  tape,  technicality,  waste  and  need- 
less delay,  of  which  there  has  been  far 
too  much  cause  for  complaint  in  the 
past,  and  it  has  also  set  an  example  to 
state  supreme  courts  which  should 
bear  good  fruit. 

The  new  rules  on  injunctions  are  as 
follows : 

"No  preliminary  injunction  shall  be 
granted  without  notice  to  the  opposite 
party,  nor  shall  any  temporary  restraining 
order  be  granted  without  notice  to  the  op- 
posite party,  unless  it  shall  clearly  appear 
from  specific  facts  shown  by  affidavit  or  by 
the  verified  bill  that  immediate  and  irre- 
parable loss  or  damage  will  result  to  the 
applicant  before  the  matter  can  be  heard 
on  notice. 

"In  case  a  temporary  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  notice  in  the  con- 
tingency specified  the  matter  shall  be  made 
returnable  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and 
in  no  event  later  than  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  the  order,  and  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  matters  except  older  matters 
of  the  same  character.  When  the  matter 
comes  up  for  hearing  the  party  who  ob- 
tained the  temporary  restraining  order 
shall  proceed  with  his  application  for  a 
preliminary  injunction,  and  if  he  does  not 
do  so  the  court  shall  dissolve  his  tem- 
porary restraining  order. 

"Upon  two  days'  notice  to  the  party  ob- 


taining such  temporary  restraining  order 
the  opposite  party  may  appear  and  move 
the  dissolution  and  modification  of  the 
order,  and  in  that  event  the  court  or  judge 
shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
motion  as  expeditiously  as  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice may  require.  Every  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  be  forthwith  filed  in 
the  clerk's  office." 

The  New  York  Tribune  makes  the 
following  comment  on  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court: 

"The  lesson  of  the  simplifying  of  federal 
equity  procedure  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  is  that  court  reform  will 
come  from  the  courts  themselves.  Con- 
gress has  haggled  four  years  over  injunc- 
tion legislation  since  the  republican  party 
pledged  itself  to  prevent  abuses  of  that 
writ,  and  without  reaching  an  agreement. 
It  would  probably  have  gone  on  four  years 
more  without  accomplishing  the  end.  The 
supreme  court,  in  a  few  months,  through  a 
committee  of  its  judges,  has  agreed  upon 
reforms  that  will  not  only  cure  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  injunction,  but  also  save 
time  and  cut  down  the  expenses  of 
litigation. 

"The  influence  of  this  example  will  be 
powerful  in  correcting  the  law's  delays. 
The  most  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  this  result  will  be  an  aroused  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  improve  existing  conditions.  What 
the  supreme  court  has  done  other  courts 
will  feel  that  they  must  do.  Nor  does  the 
responsibility  end  with  rules  the  making  of 
which*  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  courts. 
Where  codes  are  controlled  by  the  legis- 
lature their  simplification  will  be  most 
surely  obtained  when  the  courts  take  ac- 
tion and  recommend  changes  which  will 
serve  to  make  justice  less  costly  and  clear 
the  calendars.  Fortunately,  there  are  signs 
everywhere  that  the  courts  are  alive  to 
their  duty." 


Brother  E.  E.  Clark  Complimented 


The  following  favorable  and  merited 
comment  on  the  work  of  Brother 
E.  E.  Clark,  for  the  past  six  years  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  for  many  years 
previous  thereto  the  executive  head  of 
our  Order,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Conductor  and  will  be  received  with 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  by  the 
host  of  Brother  Clark's  friends  and 
brothers : 


"Edgar  E.  Clark's  term  as  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
expire  on  December  31.  It  appears  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
commission,  both  railway  men  and  ship- 
pers, that  he  should  be  reappointed.  In 
this  view  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  heartily 
concurs.  During  his  six  years  of  service 
on  the  commission,  which  coincide  almost 
exactly  with  the  period  of  its  greatest  de- 
velopment and  activity,  he  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  its  ablest  members. 
His  integrity  and  intention  to  be  fair  have 
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been  recognized  by  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him  or  observed  his  work. 
Originally  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1906  to  give  railway  labor  repre- 
sentation on  the  commission,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  that  the  fact  that  he  was 
formerly  a  labor  leader  has  influenced  his 
work  unless  to  season  it  with  a  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  of  railway  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Clark  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  difficult  and  complicated  task  of  effect- 
ing uniformity  in  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  railway  tariffs.  His  labors 
along  this  line  have  been  criticised ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  have  been  beneficial;  and 
criticism  of  a  commissioner  may  not  mean 
any  more  than  that  his  duties  are  such 
that  no  one  could  so  perform  them  as  al- 
ways to  escape  even  just  criticism.  Mr. 
Clark  has  been  among  those  who  have 
traveled  most  extensively  about  the  coun- 
try in  the  conduct  of  hearings,  and  has 
several  times  been  selected  to  arbitrate 
complicated  controversies  involving  rates 
and  wages.  In  his  work  his  keen  sense  of 
justice  and  his  desire  to  be  impartial  and 
to  effect  practical  and  sensible  settlements 
have  commanded  respect.  He  bears  the 
reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  hard- 
est workers  and  most  diligent  students  of 
railway  affairs  on  the  commission.  We  be- 
lieve there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  ap- 
prehension   that    he    would     not    be    re- 


appointed. It  has  now  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted pretty  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  members  of  the  commission  shall 
be  continued  in  office — a  most  salutary 
policy.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
replace  a  commissioner  who  has  had  Mr. 
Clark's  experience  with  a  new  man,  even 
though  of  high  qualifications  in  other  re- 
spects. In  the  case  of  a  body  endowed 
with  such  enormous  powers  and  charged 
with  such  manifold  duties  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  which  it 
is  the  bad  but  apparently  incurable  prac- 
tice to  fill  with  men  without  experience  in 
railway  management,  the  vast  experience 
pained  during  service  on  the  commission 
should  argue  very  persuasively  in  favor  of 
repeated   reappointments." 

Brother  Clark  has  put  in  six  years 
of  hard  work  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
missioner which  has  given  him  a  ripe 
experience  that  should  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  time  to  come,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is 
reappointed  to  membership  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
position  where  his  splendid  talents 
and  zeal  for  the  work  have  counted  for 
much  and  will  count  for  still  more  as 
the  years  go  by.     More  power  to  him. 


The  Conductor's  Portable  Office 


A  man  who  actually  carries  his  of- 
fice in  his  hand,  observes  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  the  railroad  conductor. 
Usually  it  is  a  box  specially  made  and 
ornamented  with  briglit  brass  trim- 
mings and  brass  handles,  and  witli  the 
conductor's  name  neatly  engraved  on 
a  brass  plate. 

Wlien  his  trip  is  finished  you  will 
see  him  leave  the  train  carrying  his  of- 
fice with  him.  The  railroad  has  no 
rent  to  pay  for  him,  and  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  busiest  employees,  with  many 
accounts  to  keep.  In  this  hand  office 
of  the  conductor  are  all  the  records  of 
his  trip,  and  it  is  a  model  of  neatness 
and  compactness.  There  is  a  place  in 
his  office  for  all  the  tickets  collected, 
an  envelope  for  his  cash  fare  receipts 


and  many  blank  forms  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  with  particulars  of 
the  run. 

Usually  the  conductor  opens  up  his 
office  in  the  baggage  car  or  in  an 
empty  seat  after  his  train  has  left  the 
last  station  of  the  run.  For  some  time 
thereafter  he  is  a  busy  man.  His 
portable  office  when  opened  is  trans- 
formed into  a  little  desk,  having 
pigeonholes  and  writing  materials, 
and  with  it  open  in  front  of  liim  the 
conductor  counts  his  tickets,  sorts 
tlicm  among  tlie  proper  pigeonholes 
and  makes  up  his  accounts.  It  is  all 
done  generally  before  the  train  gets  in, 
and  upon  arrival  at  the  terminal  he 
takes  his  office  with  him  and  departs 
with  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 
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The  present  address  of  Brother  James 
Murray  is  wanted  by  Brother  C.  W.  Ebert, 
the  secretary  of  Division  369,  whose  ad- 
dress is  1201  Murdoch  avenue,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va. 


Brother  J.  A.  House,  a  member  of  Divi- 
sion 525,  has  not  been  heard  from  by  his 
Division  or  by  his  wife  for  some  time. 
Brother  House  was  last  heard  from  in 
Kansas  City,  about  a  year  ago,  and  was 
prior  to  that  time  in  El  Paso.  Any  brother 
knowing  of  the  present  whereabouts  of 
Brother  J.  A.  House  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  advising  the  Secretary  of 
Divis'on  No.  525,  who  is  M.  M.  Lewis,  box 
292,  Eldorado,  Ark. 


Brother  J.  H.  Jones,  2845  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  learn  the  present  whereabouts 
of  his  son,  J.  H.  Jones,  last  heard  of  in 
September  as  being  en  route  home  from 
Salida,  Colo.  The  son's  description  is: 
Height,  5  feet,  8  inches;  weight,  142 
pounds;  brown  hair,  fair  complexion  and 
blue  eyes;  Roman  nose;  gold  tooth  left 
side;  age,  24  years.  Who  can  furnish  the 
information  to  this  anxious  father? 


The  following  Division  Cards  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen ;  if  presented,  please 
take  up  and  forward  to  the  Grand 
Secretary : 

CARD  WRITTEN   FOR  DIV. 

21274 J.    O.    Beatty 94 

7894 J.  Scott   Ill 

1903 F.    J.    Lewis 115 

6496 F.   H.    Kidd 313 

12653 J.   IL   Fox 394 

19677 L    B.    Gotferdson 503 


We  are  advised  that  Brother  W.  E. 
Spooner,  a  member  of  defunct  Division 
No.  526,  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  has  dis-. 
appeared,  and  no  word  has  been  received 
from  him  by  his  wife  for  nearly  a  year. 
When  last  heard  from  he  was  in  San 
Franci?co,  Cal.,  and  on  May  6  advised  his 
wife  that  he  would  leave  on  the  following 
day  for  Portland,  Ore.  Since  that  time 
nothing  further  has  been  heard  from  him. 
If  this  comes  to  the  attention  of  any 
brother  who  knows  W.  E.  Spooner  and 
his  whereabouts,  they  would  confer  a  favor 
upon  Mrs.  Spooner  by  addressing  her  at 
No.  2346  Stout  street,  Denver,  Colo.,  ad- 
vising her  of  the  location  of  Brother 
Spooner,  or  the  information  may  be  given 
to  the  Grand  Secretary,  who  will  gladly 
advise  her  accordingly. 


Labor  Organizations  on  the  Canadian 
Government  Railway 

In  the  case  of  a  railway,  the  employment 
of  whose  men  was  so  largely  influenced  by 
"politics"  as  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  employees  would  be 
inefficient.  Very  emphatically  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  great  bulk  of  the  employees 
take  pride  in  their  work. 

Every  brakeman  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen ;  every  engineer  is  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;  every  fireman  is  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen; 
every  conductor  is  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors.  All  these  unions 
are  American  labor  organizations, — organ- 
izations first  formed  in  the  United  States 
and  with  their  heaviest  membership  in  the 
United   States. 

"The  organization  of  the  laboring  men 
who  are  employed  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  has  had  an  excellent  effect,"  said 
one  informant,  himself  an  employer  of 
labor  and  none  too  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade  unionism.  "It  is  very  cer- 
tain/' said  he,  "that  organized  labor  has 
corrected  many  of  the  grosser  abuses 
which  'politics*  has  injected  into  the  road's 
operation. 

"For  example,"  he  explained,  "after  the 
unions  were  thoroughly  established  among 
the  railway's  employees,  it  was  impossible 
for  politicians  longer  to  cause  the  dis- 
charre  of  an  efficient  employee  on  political 
grounds.  This  had  been  practiced  before 
to  a  degree  which,  in  the  present  day, 
would  be  scandalous. 

"The  labor  unions  sternly  insisted  that 
no  employee  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
should  be  discharged  except  for  genuine 
cause.  He  had  to  be  at  fault.  So  the 
party  in  power — and  this  means  the  real 
power  that  runs  the  railway — was  con- 
fronted with  a  civil  service  among  the  rail- 
way's employees  and  a  militant  civil  serv- 
ice at  that." 

"Then,  too,"  said  the  premier  of  a  prov- 
ince who  belonged  to  the  dominant  party, 
"it  was  found  to  be  bad  politics  to  dis- 
charge men  merely  for  the  reasons  of  poli- 
tics. The  man  discharged  for  that  cause 
would  become  very  bitter  against  those 
who  discharged  him  and  so  would  all  of 
his  relatives  and  friends.  All  these  would 
enlist  their  friends  and  so  a  public  senti- 
ment would  spring  up.  Thus,  it  was  found 
to  be  bad  politics  to  discharge  a  man  ex- 
cept for  good  cause." — Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for 
November. 
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Mortuary  Record 

BuiNS— Brother  J.  C.  Burns,  Division  2.  BuflFalo.  N.  Y 
BLUCHF.R--Brother  A.   O.   Blucher,   Division    18,   Temple.   Tex. 
Byron— Brother  C.    T.   Byron,  Division   3,5.  Concord.  N    H 
Bartkam— Brother   W^   S.    Bartram.    Division    177.   Alliance,'  Ohio. 
BALLiNGER-Brother  O.  J.  Ballinger.  Division  313    Tucson,  Arix. 
Barker— Brother   B.   F.   Barker,  I)ivIsion  445.  DelmarrDil. 
Craig— Brother  P.   Craig,   Division   8,   Rochester,   N.   Y 
R';ti7^^^r?^^"r^^V^>^^'^*°?:.  ?'^'^*^"''°S.   Meridian.  Miss. 
Curtis— Brother  C    K.   Curtis,   Division   455,   Florence,   S.    C. 
CowELL— Brother  C.   E.  Cowell,   Division  291,   Hoboken.  N.   T. 
CooN— Brother  R.  Coon,  Division  300,  Dodge  City,  Kan. 
Crook— Brother  T.   W.  Crook,  Division   105,  Meridian.  Miss. 
Clemens— Brother  D.    S.   Clemens,   Division   42,  Trenton.    Mo. 
Couillard— Brother   M.   L.   Couillard,  Division  46,   Milwaukee.  Wis. 

DoNLY— Brother  W.  R.   Donly.  Division   154,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Dagcy— Brother  C.   F.   Daggy,  Division    127,  Danville,   111. 

FoRSHA— Brother   A.   G.    Forsha,   Division    100,   Columbus     Ohio 
Fearon— Brother  E.   J.  Fearon,  Division   10,   Sayre.  Pa. 
FiSK — Brother  G.   H.  Fisk,  Division  24,   St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Galvin— Brother  D.  Galvin,  Division  40,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Green— Brother  F.  C.  Green,  Division  227,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Gyatt — Brother  J.  Gyatt.  Division  155,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HiCBY— Brother   F.    W.    Higby,   Division   438,   Eldon,   Mo. 
Hallett— Brother    L.    Hallett.   Division    350.   Seattle,   Wash. 
Hess — Brother  F.   W.  Hess,  Division  419,  Shreveport,   La. 
Harrison— Brother  G.   H.   Harrison,   Division   196,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Helmer— Brother    F.    B.    Helmer,   Division    loi,    Mattoon,    111. 

Ingram — Brother  I.  L.  Ingram,  Division  135.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ingham— Brother  A.  L.  Ingham,  Division  225,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Kimball — Brother   II.    Kimball,    Division    53.   Denison,   Tex. 
Karnes — Brother  R.    A.   Karnes,   Division   107,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
Kelly — Brother  L.   C.   Kelly,  Division  313,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Livingston — Brother  D.  C.   Livingston,   Division  458,  Lakelard,   Fla. 

Manix — Brother  M.  J.  Manix,  Division  566.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Moon — Brother  J.  Moon,   Division.  10,  Sayre,   Pa. 

McClelland — Brother  W.  C.  McClelland,  Division  458,   Lakeland.  Fla. 
McDonald — Brother  C.    D.    McDonald,   Division    166,   Newark,   Ohio. 
McDonald — Brother  J.  L.  McDonald,  Division  197,  Staples,  Minn. 

NoLTE — Brother  II.    Nolte,   Division    143,    Harrisburg,    Pa, 
Nash — Brother   W.    W.    Nash,   Division   457,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

Packer— Brother  F.  J.  Packer,  Division  289,  Wellsville.   Ohio. 
PouTRE — Brother  A.   M.   Poutre,  Division  597,  Tracy,  Cal. 
Phink— Brother  S.  F.   Phink,  Division   57,   Ft.   Worth,  Tex. 
Patton — Brother  J.   Patton,  Division  329,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Rives — Brother  R.  T.  Rives,  Division  520,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Russell — Brother  M.  T.  Russell,   Division   129,  HaTlstead,  Pa. 

Sheridan — Brother  F.   M.   Sheridan,  Division  83,  Galesburg,   111. 
Sugars — Brother  S.  Sugar's,  Division  290,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Sarver — Brother   J,    M.    Sarver, '  Division    114,    Pittsburg.    Pa. 

Thornton — Brother  L.  Thornton.  Division  312,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
Terrell — Brother  M.   A.   Terrell,  Division  457,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wagnkr — Brother  W.  W.  Wagner,  Division  503,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Wiggins — Brother   I.   M.  Wiggins,   Division    107.  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Zane — Brother  John  Zane,   Division    147,   Easton,    Pa. 


Bierman — Father  of  Brother  E.  P.  Bierman.  Division  558,  North  McAlcster.  Okla. 

Berry — Wife  of  V^icc- President   S.   N.    Berry.   Toronto.  Ont. 

Fox— Mother  of  Brother  E.  W.  Fox,  Division  2,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

Herztnger — Mother  of  Brother  F.  Herzinger,  Division  53,  Denison,  Tex. 

Lauthorn — Father  of  Brother  J.   W.  Lauthorn.  Division   139,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Parks — Son  of  Brother  H.  S.  Parks.  Division  91.  Portland.  Ore. 

Richards — Father  of  Brother  W.   B.  Richards,  Division  55,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ross — Daughter  of   Brother  E.   E.   Ross,  Division   174,  North  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Stevens — Mother  of   Brother   C.   H.    Stevens.   Division  44.   Denver,   Colo. 

Smith — Mother  of  Brother  N.   Smith.  Division  174,  North  Paterson,   N.  J. 

Watkins — Wife  of  Brother  E.  E.  Watkins.  Division  53.  Denison,  Tex. 
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Buy  of  the  Fikus  Who  Advmtim  in  The  Conductor 
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The  tone,  touch  and  magnifk«tit  wearing  ciualitit-R 
of  Ihi-  VOSe   Pinno  are  fxpt.iin»i|   by  the  rsclusive  |>alpnir<l 

feature,  the  high-fETode  material  and  superb  work- 
manship lh,it  euttT  into  Un?ir  conftrurhon.  Tl^e  VOS€  i"  aii 
ideal  Pinno  for  the  homr.  Over  7l).fl<)0  boM,  Delivem!  in  thr 
United  Suiet  free  of  charge     SatisiaiCtioo  guaranteed. 

Liberal  allovanee  for  old  pmnfw  and  tioie  paymenia  8ccepic«i. 
FREE-  If  you  are  imcrrtilnl  m  jxano*,  tri  ui  «-(kI  vou  our  beaoiiinlli 
i)lu<TratiM  caialOf .  ihii  giird  full  inlomiaiion 

<  TOSe  &  SONS  PIANO  CO..    161  Baybtao  SL,  Bostos,  Mjss. 


nUNOIS-SPRINGFIELD 
WATCHES 

Write  for  a  Lincoln  Medal 
and  a  descriptive  folder  of 
these  watches. 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


/jt/y^/(Ut^.^l^  "^cu^ 


Do  you  realize 

that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, brings  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  banks  in  Chicago  right 
to  yonr  door?  You  can  open  an  account  with 
one  dollar  or  more  in  The  Hibernian  Bamk^ 
no  matter  where  you  live,  as  conveniently  as 
if  you  lived  in  Chicago. 

Write  for  our  free  Booklet  "Bankinr  by  MaiP* 

THE  HIBERNIAN  BAffK 

HtnryB.  Clarke,  V,-P.  & Mgr, 
ike  Savings  Dept, 

Clark  &  Monroe  Sis,  Chicago. 


UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER    UNIONIST 

That  the  best  made  shoes— the 
shoes  made  under  the  best  man-r 
ulacturing  conditions— the  shoea 
that  best  sUnd  wear— bear  the 
Union  Stamp,  as  shown  herewith 


Ask  your  dealer  lor  Uni<m  Stamp 

Shoes,  and  if  he  cannot  supply 

you  write 

iMt  Md  Slite  Workers'  Umm 

Ml  Isfliasr  Itiwt 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  belo>^. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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